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CHAPTER  I. 
NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


Jahes  I. — A.D.  1603. 


S  MMm  as  Eliza- 
beth breathed  her 
last.  Lady  Scrope, 
a  daughter  of  her 
relative,  the  late 
Lord  Himsdon, 
communicated  the 
intelligence  to  her 
brother,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Carey,  who 
had  been  on  the 
watch;  and  who, 
anticipating  Cecil 
and  the  other  lords 
of  the  council,  stole 
out  of  the  palace 
at  Richmond,  where  the  queen  had  expired  at  three 
u'dock  on  the  morning  of  Thunday,  the  24th  of 


March,  and  posted  down  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  be 
the  first  to  hail  James  Stuart  as  king  of  England. 
This  tender  relative  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
night  of  Saturday  the  26th,  four  days  before  Sir 
Charles  Percy  and  Thomas  Somerset,  Esq.,  who  were 
dispatched  by  the  council ;  but  it  was  agreed  with 
James  to  keep  the  great  matter  a  secret,  until  the 
formal  dispatch  from  London  should  reach  him.* 
Sir  Robert  Care;  had  scarcely  taken  horse  for  the 

■  In  Lodge*!  llliutnitioa*  of  Briibh  Hlctory  thore  fa  a  l«ttpr  to  tbr 
king  from  ona  Joha  Ferroiir,  wbo  claim*  to  itt^r  been  "  prime  m-*- 
aaoger  uf  glad  tidings  about  tlw  decease  of  Queen  Bliiabelh,"  *nd 
begta  reward  for  Hint  good  aerrlce.  Bui  we  can  aarcely  sKTHVilh 
Mr.  Lodge  in  takins  thia  Iriter  na  a  proof  thai  lh<-  old  alorv  Mid  hj 
Hit  Robert  Caiey  htmaelf,  ia  hia  MeIn<>ir^  and  bv  Stow  w 'well  am 
Wsldon,  about  Sir  Hobert  Carev  b  incomet.  We  are  nrt  Inbimed 
ih^  Ferrour's  claim  waa  allowri  Thta  nan  mny  have  faneied  him- 
ielr'prtnie  m«aaaa(er"  without  being  ao.  Va  know  ikai  Mretai 
eaxer  eouitiera  nn  a  nea  to  Bdlnburgb.  and  that  Jamea  tbousht  well 
(o  ouacaal  Ibrir  arrinl.  Afteiwarda,  wheo  all  waa  teitM,  then 
«ouM  ba  no  notlTaftirkrrptBgniitb«mjatei7iMHltb«illM«oan 
I  to  Imtc  given  tba  hnnntt  to  Sii  Bobert. 
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nord)  when  Cecil,  Nottin^mm,  Egertoii,  and  others, 
iDct  in  wcret  debate  at  Richmond,  at  an  early  hour, 
helbre  the  queen's  death  waa  known;  and  these 
lords,  **  knowii^  above  all  things  delays  to  be 
most  dugeroos,"  proceeded  at  once  to  Loudon,  and 
drew  up  a  proclamation  in  the  name  "  of  the  lords 
spiiitoal  and  temporal,  iinited  and  assisted  with  the 
ate  queen's  council,  other  principal  gentlemen,  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  a 
mukitade  of  other  good  aubjects  and  commons  of 
the  realm."    This  proclamation  bore  thirty-six 
s^Dsnires,  the  three  first  being  those  of  Robert 
lie,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton;  the 
three  last,' those  of  Secretary  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir 
J.  Fortescue,  and  Sir  John  Popham.  It  was  signed 
and  ready  about  five  faoura  after  Elizabefli*s  debase ; 
and  dten  thoae  who  had  signed  it  xrvat  out  of  the 
CDoocO  chamber  at  Whitehall,  triOi  SecrOary  Cecil 
at  their  head,  who  had  taken  die  chief  direction  of 
the  bnsiiKaB,  and  who,  in  the  front  of  die  palaw, 
read  to  the  people  the  proclamation,  which  assured 
them  that  WB  queen's  majesty  was  really  dead,  and 
that  the  rig^t  of  raccesskm  was  wholly  in  James 
King  of  Scots,  now  King  of  Ekigland,  Sortland, 
Fnuce,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
Tbey  then  went  to  the  High  Ctobs  in  Cheapside, 
where  Cecil  again  read  the  proclamation,  "  most 
di^ctly  and  audibly and  when  he  had  done, 
"the  multitude  with  one  consent  cried  aloud, — 
*God  save  King  James!'"  for  all  ^larties,  orrather 
the  three  great  religious  sects.  High  Churchmen, 
Puritans,  and  Papists,  all  promued  themselves  ad- 
Tintagea  from  his  accession.    Cecil  next  caused 
three  heraida  and  a  trumpeter  to  proclaim  the  said 
tidinga  widiin  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  where  the 
heart  of  many  a  state-prisoner  leaped  for  joy,  ami 
where  the  Ewl  of  Southampton,  the  friend  of  the 
vnfortunate  Essex,  joined  the  rest  in  thehr  signs  of 
peat  gladness.     After  consulting  for  a  time  in 
Sheriff  Ftaneiton's  houae,  th^  sent  notice  of  the 
htn^  and  peaceable  proceedii^  into  die  country, 
and  to  the  authorities  m  die  provmcaal  towns;  but 
notwidMtantting  dw  expedition  ai  die  meaaengns, 
many  gentlemen  got  secret  intdUgoice  beforetund, 
and,  in  divers  places,  Jamea  had  been  prodaimed 
wilhoiit  order  or  warranL*   Of  the  other  thirteen 
or  fourteen  conflicting  claims  to  the  succession 
which  had  been  reckoned  up  at  diiferent  times 
during  Elizabedi*8  reign,  not  one  appears  to  have 
been  publicly  mentioned,  or  e^en  alluded  to ;  and 
*>be  right  of  James,  diough  certainly  not  ini^spu- 
taUe,  waa  allowed  to  pass  unqneBn«ied.t  Such 

*  Sl«».~Wcld(HL— OdMne^Hemoin  of  Sli  Robnt  Ctnj. 

t  Thm  am}j  pwttMfcwi.  howmr,  Otrnt  emM  wHh  uy  ihcnr  of  Uw 
R  KuM  COM  iota  eoapailtiM  wlih  tboae  of  Juacsi  wm  tboM  of 
ite  njtwu tfTBof  Hpwt  VUl.'iyoiiMer  lUlsrHuy,  DaehM«or 
iS«Mk.  la  oboM  Mn  Hesry  «u  ^mjmed  bf  h\»  mil  to  IwYa 
Bsitcd  Uw  McecMkia  on  UIhm  of  tho  brin  of  fall  thrae  cliitdtRD, 
Bat  dihoo^  tUa  vlll,  harlaf  been  Biada  nndn  the  kulhoritr  of  in 
•et  of  partuarcnt,  trottld  haw  been  l^sllj  valid  If  kDibratie,  tt  li 
■oTi- than  aoablM  If  a  erer  realljrnedmd  the  mrat  •hrmlure.  (See 
a  u.ppart  of  it*  aUbnlkhjr  the  rMNninf  of  Mr.  HaUan,  CotUL 
H'ttt  L  307— 317  i  and  the  •narcDtlj  nmeluilTa  reply  of  Dr.  Lin. 
cud.  HMt  Em.  vol.  Tt  Bote  L.  edit  of  1S38.)  At  Uw  time  of 
In*  Aitih  U  Qnaea  EUtabrth,  lb*  inpfMiMd  TenteaeDtMiv*  gf  Um 
l>.ciMM«f8*IUk«»lb»miar  hOT  pud-dau^ur  CallieitM, 


had  been  the  able  management  of  Cecil — such  was 
the  readiness  of  the  nation  to  acknowledge  the 
Scottish  king,  or  their  laudable  anxiety  to  avoid  a 
disputed  succesBiou  and  civil  war. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  whose  claim 
excited  imeasiness  in  the  cautious  mind  of  Cecil,— 
this  waa  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of  James's  father, 
Damley,  and  descended  equally  from  the  stock  of 
Henry  VII.*  This  young  lady  was  by  birth  an 
Englishwoman,  a  circumstance  which  had  been 
considered  by  some  as  making  up  for  her  defect  of 
primogoiiture,  for  James,  though  nearer,  was  a 
bom  Scotchman  and  alien.  Cecil  for  some  time 
had  bad  his  eye  upon  the  Lady  Arabella,  and  she 
was  now  safe  in  nis  keeping.  Eight  hundred 
dangerous  or  turbulent  persons,  indistinctly  de- 
scribed aa  "  vagabonds,"  were  seized  in  two  niglUa 
in  London,  and  soit  to  serve  on  board  the  Dutch 
fleet  No  other  outward  precautions  were  deemed 
necessary  by  the  stn  of  Burghley,  who  calmly 
waited  the  coming  of  James  and  his  own  great  re- 
ward, without  aiEing  for  any  pledge  for  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament,  the  Ubolies  of  the  people,  or 
the  reform  of  abuses  which  had  grown  with  the 
growing  prerogative  of  the  crown.  But  these  were 
things  altog^er  overlooked,  not  only  by  Cecil  and 
Nottingham  and  diose  who  acted  with  them,  but 
also  bv  the  parties  opposed  to  them,  the  most  re- 
markable man  among  whom  was  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, who,  like  all  the  other  courtiers  or  statesmen, 
lookeid  entirely  to  his  own  interest  or  a^randize- 
ment.  Few  or  none  could  have  been  insensible  to 
the  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from  the  peaceful 
union  of  Ei^land  and  Scotland  under  one  sovereign, 
with  the  cessation  of  those  border  wars  which  kept 
both  sides  of  the  Tweed  in  perpetual  turmoil  and 
confiuion ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  bright  prospect 
tended  (tx^Kether  with  the  br^it  hope  of  personal 
advancement)  to  render  the  English  statesmen  sub- 
servient and  carelesa  at  thia  important  crisis. 

Between  thb  npiritual  pride  and  obstinacy  of  his 
clei|;y,  die  turbulent,  intriguing  habita  of  hia 
nobus,  and  hia  own  pover^,  James  had  led  rather 
a  hard  life  in  Scotland.  He  was  ei^er  to  take  poa- 
seanon  of  England,  which  be  looked  upon  as  the 
very  Land  of  Promise ;  but  ao  poor  was  he  that  he 
could  not  begin  his  journey  imtil  Cecil  sent  him 
down  money.  He  asked  for  the  cirown  jewels  of 
England  for  the  queoi  hia  virife;  but  the  council 
did  not  thiidc  fit  to  comply  widi  diia  request;  and, 

Bdmtd  BevBovr,  Sail  of  Harttvd,  to  whom  it  waa  awiftid  tint  ike 
had  been  priTately  married.  But  that  aay  Mch  manlaM  teak  plaM 
waa  Bern  tatiahotorUy  prawd.  Tha  boy  Id  qnoatlaa,  howmr.  wm 
called  by  bia  firtbei'a  mgomI  tHla  of  Locd  Beattchamp ;  and  hie  ridaat 
Mm.  tnvloualy  kaown  aa  Earl  and  Harquli  of  HerUbrd, — the  aaiM 
who  married  Uie  Lady  Arabella  Staart,  to  ba  pmaeBUr  meniiowd^ 
waa  rart«rrd  to  the  title  of  Dnfce  of  ihMBerai  in  IWO.  Whattvn 
olaim  the  Hobm  of  SnRblk  might  have  to  the  etawn  waa  aftarwaida 
tnuufemd  to  the  preMnt  Dnkaa  of  Ncetbnmberlaad,  by  the  maniaf* 
orKliiabeth.  daa||ht«r  of  the  eighth  Dokeof  SomerMt,  with  SlrHo^ 
Smlthion,  the  flrat  Dokeof  Korthomhetland  of  th«  buterraiiuB. 

*  Jamn't  elaim,  howoTer,  waa  not  at  all  through  hii  fatbn-  Lord 
Damlvy.  but  through  hit  mother,  who,  ai  the  grand-dauahler  of 
JnmeilV.  brhle  wib  Uar(aret,eldeit  daughter  of  Henry  VI  1„  waa, 
aftrr  Blbabetb,  the  aext  tenMentailM  of  that  kiBc.  The  Lady 
Arabella  and  her  nadt  Lord  banlay  wen  daaoHMled  Ikon  the  aana 
Hargarrt  I'ndot.  bot  bj  bflc  tmn*  BanU|«  whh  Hutlmr  Snai^ 
Earl  uf  Lnnux. 
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on  the  6th  day  of  April,  he  set  out  for  Berwick, 
'K-ithont  wife  or  jewels.   On  arriTing  at  that  andent 
town  he  fired  off,  with  his  own  hand,  a  great  piece 
of  ordnance,  an  unusual  effort  of  courage  on  his 
part.    On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  his  '*  right  trusty 
and  right  well-beloved  cousins  and  counsellors,  the 
lords  and  others  of  his  privy  council  at  London," 
thanking  them  for  the  money  which  they  had  sent, 
telling  &em  that  he  would  hasten  his  journey  as 
much  as  conveniently  he  might, — that  he  intended 
to  tarry  awhile  at  the  city  of  Yoric,  and  to  make 
his  entry  therein  in  some  such  solemn  manner  aa 
appertained  to  his  dignity,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
should  require  that  all  such  things  as  they  in  iheir 
vrisdom  thought  meet  should  be  sent  down  to  York. 
He  did  not  press  the  lords  of  the  council  to  go  so 
far  north  to  meet  him,  "the  journey  beinR  so 
long,"  but  he  hinted  that  their  going  would  be 
i^eeable  to  him.   The  body  of  Elizabeth  was  atill 
above  ground,  and  it  would  have  been  regular  in 
him  to  attend  her  funeral  in  person.   He  assured 
the  lords  that  he  could  be  well  contented  to  do 
that,  and  all  other  honour  he  mi^ht,  unto  **  the 
queen  defunct;"  and  he  referred  it  to  their  con- 
aideradon,  whether  it  would  be  more  honour  for 
her  to  have  the  funeral  finished  before  he  came,  or 
to  wait  and  have  him  present  at  it    Cecil  and  his 
friends  knew  what  all  this  meant,  and  hastoied  the 
funeral:  there  was  no  rejoicing  successor  present; 
but  fifteen  hundred  persons,  in  deep  mourning, 
voluntarily  followed  the  body  of  Elizabeth  to  West- 
minster Abbey.    In  the  same  letter  James  asked 
fir  coaches,  horses,  litters,  jewels,  stuffs,  and  "the 
use  of  a  Lord  Chamberlain,  which  vm  very  need- 
ful ;"  and  as  the  Lord  Hunsdon  was  mdisposed,  he 
thought  proper  to  appoint  ^e  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
of  Walden  to  exercise  that  office.    The  king  was  a 
slow  traveller.    Seven  days  after,  or  on  the  13th  of 
April,  he  had  got  no  fartha  than  Newcastle,  whence 
he  wrote  another  letter,  commanding  coins  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  to  be  struck  in  gold  and 
silver,  "  forasmuch  as  the  custom  of  his  progenitors, 
kings  of  this  realm,  had  been,  to  have  some  new 
monies  made  in  their  own  name  against  the  day  of 
their  coronation."  He  gave  minute  directions  as  to 
arms,  quarterings,  and  mottoea.   Around  the  anna 
of  France,  and  England,  and  Scotland,  and  the 
harp  of  Ireland,  was  to  be  written  Exuraat  Deus, 
dusiyenlvr  inimici :  and,  on  the  other  side,  around 
his  head,  crowned,  was  to  be  inscribed  the  style 
Jarnbus  Dei  gratia  AngluE^  Scotiee,  Francia.  et 
Ilihemits  Rex^  &c.    By  the  15th  of  April  he  had 
reached  the  house  of  Sir  W.illiam  Ingleby  at  Top- 
eliff,  and  from  that  place  he  wrote  a  cunous  letter 
to  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord 
admiral,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  principal 
secretary  for  the  time  being.    All  his  circumlocu- 
tion and  care  could  not  conceal  his  ill-humour  at 
their  not  coming  to  meet  him,  and  their  still  de- 
laying to  send  the  crown  jewels.   He  assured  them 
diat  he  would  not  stay  anywhere  on  the  road  above 
one  day  until  he  came  to  Theobalds  in  Hertford- 
shire, where  he  hoped  to  be  on  the  28th  or  29th 


of  the  month.*  But  he  did  not  equal  even  this 
slow  rate  of  travelling,  loitering  three  days  at  York, 
and  seldom  going  more  than  fifteen  miles  a-day. 
At  York  he  was  m^  and  welcomed  by  the  crafly 
Cecil,  who  had  a  secrA  conference  with  his  majesty, 
which  must  have  been  very  full  of  meaning.  On 
the  21  st  he  was  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  where  he 
gave  people  a  foretaste  of  his  disposition  to  arbi- 
trary government.  "  For  in  this  town,  and  in  the 
court,  was  taken  a  cut-purse  doing  the  deed,  and 
being  a  base  pilfering  thief,  y^  was  all  gentleman- 
like in  the  outside :  this  fellow  had  good  store  of 
coin  found  about  him,  and,  upon  examination,  con- 
fessed (hat  he  had,  from  Berwick  to  that  place, 
played  the  cut-purse  in  the  court.  The  king,  hear- 
ing of  this  gallant,  directed  a  warrant  to  tlie 
recorder  of  Newark  to  have  him  hanged,  which 
was  accordingly  executed,"  the  man  being  hanged 
without  any  legal  triaLf  It  is  said  that  James,  in 
conversii^  with  some  of  his  English  counseUora 
about  his  prerogadve,  exclaimed  joyously,  "  Do  I 
make  the  judges?  Do  I  makeOie  buhopa?  Thai, 
God's  wounds!  I  make  what  likes  me  law  md 
gospel!*'  Hioi^h  he  had  hardly  ever  had  the  due 
and  proper  authority  of  a  king  in  his  own  country, 
he  had  long  indulged  in  a  speculative  absolutism, 
and,  as  far  as  his  cowardice  and  indolence  allowed 
him,  he  came  fully  prepared  to  rule  the  people  of 
England  aa  a  despot.  To  enliven  his  journey  he 
hunted  along  the  road.  He  was  a  miserable  horse- 
man, but  his  courtiers  invented  for  him  a  sort  of 
"  hunting  made  easy yet,  notwithstanding  their 
system  and  his  own  great  caution,  his  majesty  got 
a  fall  off  his  horse,  near  Belvoir  Castle.  "  But 
God  be  thanked,"  adds  Cecil  in  relating  the  ac- 
cident to  the  ambassador  in  France,  "  he  hath  no 
harm  at  all  by  it,  and  it  is  no  more  than  may  be- 
fall any  other  great  and  exiTeme  rider  as  he  is,  at 
least  once  every  month."|  As  he  approached  the 
English  capital,  hosts  of  courtiers  and  aspirants  after 
places  hurried  to  meet  him  and  pay  their  homage. 
Among  these  the  last  was  not  the  great  Francis 
Bacon,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, has  \e&  us  a  (mrioua  record  of  his  first  ini- 
pesaions  Your  lordship,"  says  Bacon,  "  shaJI 
find  a  prince  die  furthest  from  vam  glory  that  may 
be,  ana  rather  like  a  prince  of  the  ancient  form 
dian  of  the  latter  time :  hia  ^teech  ia  swifl  and 
cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his  nation,  and  ia 
speech  of  business  short,  in  speech  of  discourse 
large.  He  affecteth  popularity  by  gracing  them 
that  are  popular,  and  not  by  any  fa^ons  of  his 
own :  he  is  thought  somewhat  general  in  his  fa- 
vours ;  and  his  virtue  of  access  is  rather  because  he 
is  much  abroad,  and  in  press,  than  that  he  givetli 
easy  audience :  he  hasteneth  to  a  mixture  of  botJt 
kingdoms  ani  nations,  faster,  perhaps,  than  policy 
will  well  bear.  I  told  your  lordship  once  befow  my 
opinion,  that  metbought  his  majesty  rather  asked 

■  8m  the  thm  ehanslcriilie  leUm  of  Kinf  Janrt  lu  Sli  (l«nv 
BllU't  OollMtkm. 
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cannKl  of  the  time  paat  than  of  the  time  to 

come.*** 

Other  persons  who  vere  not,  as  Bacon  was,  afraid 
of  gaii^  ferther  into  these  tender  ar^meota,  ex- 
praned  astomshment,  if  not  disguBt,  at  the  very 
muopd  person  and  behaTiour  of  the  new  sovereign, 
icham  ]egi  were  too  weak  to  carry  his  body, — 
vbaat  tongue  was  too  large  for  his  mouth,— whose 
eyes  were  goggle,  rolling  and  yet  vacant, — whose 
ap^iel  was  n^lected  and  dirty, — ^whoee  whole 
appearance  and  beuingwas  slovenly  and  migainly, 
nile  bis  unmanly  feaia  were  betrayed  by  lua 
ivcaiing  a  Uiickly  wadded  di^ger-pToof  doabm,  and 
bv  many  other  ridiculous  precautirais.  These  con- 
tonporary  portraits  may  he  somewhat  overcharged 
here  and  diere :  we  may  suspect  a  little  of  the 
uatioDal  prejudice  against  the  Scots ;  but,  even  after 
evCTT  rational  deduction,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  son  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful 
MaiT  was  totally  deficient  in  all  personal  graces, 
those  important  mgredients  in  tiie  composition  of  a 
prbce.  To  such  as  hungered  af^r  the  honours 
of  kuigfathood  he  may  have  appeared  in  a  more 
fevoarable  light,  for,  as"  he  went  along,  he  profusely 
distributed  these  honours.  Before  he  left  Scotland 
he  knighted  the  son  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
of  London ;  at  Berwick  he  knig;hted  two  more 
Engliahmai,  at  Widrington  he  knighted  eleven,  at 
York  thirty-one,  at  Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
eigfateen,  at  Newark  Castle  eight,  on  tke  road 
boweeu  Newark  and  Belvoir  Castle  four,  at  Bel- 
Toir  Castle  forty-five :  in  fact  be  appeare  to  have 
bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  nearly  every 
person  that  came  to  him  during  this  hey-day 
jwraey.  At  last,  on  the  Srd  of  May,  he  reached 
Theobaldsj  die  sumptuous  seat  of  Secretary  Cecil, 
vheie,  as  at  other  gendranen*s  houses  at  which  he 
had  stud,  he  was  astonished  at  the  luzury,  com- 
paradve  elegance,  uod  comfort  he  found.  He  was 
met  by  all  the  lords  of  die  late  queen's  council, 
who  knelt  down  and  did  their  homage,  afler  which 
the  Lord  Keeper  Egexton  made  a  grave  oration,  in 
the  name  of  all,  signifying  their  assured  love  and 
allegiance.  On  the  morrow  he  made  twenty- 
tizii  more  knights. 

But  it  was  not  for  these  operations  that  Cecil  had 
indaced  him  to  take  Theobalds  on  his  wav;  and 
d'jriog  the  four  days  which  the  king  passed  there, 
that  wily  statesman  ingratiated  himself  with  his 
new  master,  and  remodelled  a  cahinrt  very  much 
(though  nut  ttitirely)  to  his  own  satisfaction.  The 
chief  objects  of  Cecil's  present  jealousy  were  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Cobham, 
and  the  versatile,  intriguing,  and  ambitious  Sir 
AVaher  Raldgb,  who,  very  fortunately  for  Cecil, 
had  given  grounds  of  offence  to  the  king.  North- 
umbeiiand,  who  emplcTed  the  eogent  advocacy  and 
ekiquent  tongue  of  Bacon,  was  promised  a  share  in 
the  king's  ftvoor ;  but  Cobham  and  Grey  were 
cut  off  i^m  promotion,  and  Raldf^  who  aspired 
lo  the  behest  posts,  was  deprived  of  the  aub- 

•  ScriBu  Smn,  ■  HitivWmML  to  tha  C^b^ 


ordinate  ones  which  he  had  held.*  Cecil  was  re- 
tained, together  with  hi8  friends  Nottingham, 
Henry,  and  Thomas  Howard,  Buckhurst,  Mount- 
joy,  and  Egerton,  to  whom  James  added  four  Scot- 
Ush  lords  and  his  secretary,  Elphinstone,  a  nomina- 
tion which  instantly  caused  jealousy  and  discontent. 

On  the  1th  of  May  the  king  moved  towards 
London,  and  was  met  at  Stamford  Hill  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  scarlet  robes  ; 
and  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at 
the  Charter  House,  where  he  macu  some  more 
knii^ts.  On  the  same  day  proclamation  was  made 
that  all  the  monopolies  granted  by  the  late  queoi 
should  be  suspended  till  they  had  heoi  examined 
by  the  king  and  council, — t  that  all  royal  protec- 
tiona  that  tundered  mea'a  suits  in  law  should  cease, 
and  that  the  oppressions  done  by  saltpetre-makers, 
purv^ors,  and  cart-takers,  for  the  use  of  the  court, 
should  be  put  down.  These  were  valuable  instal- 
ments if  they  had  been  held  sacred ;  but  a  few  days 
after  James,  "being  a  prince  above  all  others  > 
addicted  to  hunting,"  iuued  another  proclamation, 
prohibiting  all  manner  of  persons  whatsoever  from 
killing  deer,  and  all  kinds  of  wild-fowl  need  for 
hunting  and  hawking  upon  pain  of  the  severest 
penalties.t 

From  the  Charter  House  James  removed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  made  more  knights,  and  from 
the  Tower  he  proceeded  to  Greenwich,  wh»e  he 
made  more.  By  the  time  be  had  set  foot  in  his 
palace  of  Whitehall,  he  had  knighted  two  hundred 
individuals  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  and  before  he 
had  been  three  months  in  England  he  had  lavished 
the  honour  on  some  seven  htmdred;  nor  was  he 
very  chary  even  of  die  honour  of  the  English  peer- 
age, wluch  Elizabeth  held  at  ao  high  a  price.  He 
preaei^y  made  four  earla  and  nme  barons,  among 
whom  was  CeciU  who  became  Lord  Cecil,  after- 
warda  Viscount  Cranbome,  and  finally  £^1  of 
Salisbury.  Several  of  the  English  promotions  ex- 
cited surprise  and  derision ;  but  these  feelings  gave 
place  to  more  angry  passions  when  he  elevated  his 
Scottish  followers  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Before  he  had  done  he  added  sixty-two  names  to 
the  list  of  the  peerage.  This  occasioned  a  pasqui- 
nade to  be  pasted  up  in  St.  Paul's,  wherein  was 
announced  an  art  to  help  we^k  memories  to  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  nobiUty.§ 
The  English  had  not  yet  forgiven  EUzabeth  the 
execution  of  their  darling  Essex,  and  other  things 
which  cast  a  gloom  on  the  last  years  of  her  reign ; 
but  they  were  irritated  at  hearing  so  immeasurably 
inferior  a  peraon  as  James  apeak  with  contempt  of 

*  Ha  vu  Blluwed  to  RUia  the  Rovrmmetn  oriha  blond  of  Jenry, 
which  hull  bm  |{iveli  to  him  by  Llliiubelh. — Stf  Htn.  Bliit'i  JMten. 

t  XjoAffi  ( Illu>tratloDa)  give*  a  complete  liat  of  thote  monopolin. 
One  or  Uiem  givea  Svniou  Faimer  aiid  John  CralTunl  an  ezcluilvo 
tieht  ''  lo  UaoipoTt  alf  laaDner  of  harm  for  Lweaiy-ooe  yeara."  On« 
fiiTat  Bryui  Amenloy  the  aole  liKhl  of  bnylng  tfaet  lirjund  mtu,  aud 
of  Mlling  Oie  ume  wlihln  Ihla  realm.  Ooe  oaDflnei  to  Ede  Scheia 
tlie  Bule  Ttshl  oTexporUDg  aahei  and  old  ihoei  Ibi  (even  year*.  Ona 

gvea  Sir  ^oUat  AoW^  the  (keully  of  dbi>eiiiia«  liceout  for  krrp- 
jtoflawBa  Hod  leuilinx of  winea  throughout  all  England.  The 
whole  1i«  )•  curioua. 
t  Hiow.— Kwgu  Coke.  Daloctkan  td  th«  Coait  and  State  of  Eng. 
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the  judgment  and  abilities  of  that  extraoTdinary 
woman.  He  owed  her,  indeed,  little  gratitude  in 
hia  own  case;  and,  as  a  son,  he  might  have  been 
excused  for  bearing  little  affection  to  the  memory 
of  the  murderer  of  his  mother.  But  prudence  and 
decency — ^particularly  on  reverting  to  his  own  filial 
conduct — ought  to  liave  chained  his  tongue  j  and, 
besides,  it  was  easily  perceived  that  it  was  not  on 
his  mother*8  account  that  he  maligned  his  prede- 
cessor, but  rather  out  of  a  mean  jealouey  of  her 
fame  as  a  mistress  of  that  kingcraft  and  wisdom 
which  he  pretended  to  possess  in  greater  perfection 
than  any  prince  since  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  James  met  his  queen 
and  his  children  (with  the  exception  of  Charles, 
his  second  son,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Scot- 
land) at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  young  prince 
Henry,  who  astonished  the  English  courtiers  with 
his  quick  witty  answers,  princely  caijiage,  and 
"  reverend  pmbnning  his  obeisance  at  the  altar," 
was  installed  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
On  the  22nd  of  JiJy  the  court  removed  to  West- 
minster, where  the  king,  in  hii  garden,  dubbed 


knights  all  the  judges,  all  the  serjeants-at-law,*  all 
the  doctors  of  civil  law,  all  the  gentlemen  udiers, 
and  "  many  others  of  divers  qualities."  Splendid 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  coronation  of 
the  king  and  queen  with  pageants  and  shows  of 
triumph ;  but  as  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  city 
of  London  and  the  suburbs,  the  people  were  not 
permitted  to  go  to  Westminster  to  see  the  sight, 
but  forbidden  by  proclamation,  lest  the  infection 
should  be  further  spread — for  there  died  that  week 
in  London  and  the  suburbs  of  all  diseases  1103; 
of  the  plague  857.  To  increase  the  inau&piciouB 
aspect  of  things,  the  weather  was  darker  and  more 
rainy  than  had  ever  been  known  at  such  a  season.t 
Oil  uie  25th  of  July  the  coronation  took  place.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  by  the  king's  orders,  there  were 
morning  prayers,  sermons,  and  evening  prayers, 
with  bonfires  at  night — all  men  being  chai^d  to 
praise  God  for  his  majesty's  escape  from  the  mur- 
derous hands  of  the  Earl  of  Go  wry  that  day  three 
years  past;  and  on  the  10th  of  Atigust,  James 

'  Amoai  the  •rijeanU  thui  knUhled  «u  FrancU  Bmcun. 
t  Shiw. 
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cemmanded  a  &at  widi  sermonB  of  repentance,  the 
like  to  be  done  weekly  every  Wednesday,  while 
[be  heavy  hand  of  God  continued  in  the  plague.* 

Howerer  weak  might  be  the  personal  character 
of  James,  the  power  of  the  great  naUon  he  was 
oiled  to  gOTera  waa  not  to  be  despised  by  the  coq- 
tcDding  states  on  the  continent.  Almost  immedi- 
atdv  on  his  arrival,  special  ambassadors  began  to 
dock  from  all  parts,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
aroeanoo,  and  to  nin  him  each  to  the  separate 
news  and  intereata  of  hia  court  As  an  important 
state  measure,  James  resolved  to  make  a  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  to  receive  and  entertain  all  these 
enTOTs  and  princes ;  and  by  his  letters-patent  he 
appointed  Sir  Lewis  Lewknor,  who  was  the  first 
that  hdd  aoy  anch  office  in  Eroland.  The  first 
embawf  that  anived  waa  from  ue  states  of  Hol- 
land, ?!ti1*titI.  and  die  United  Prorincea,  which 
mood  mcMt  in  need  of  English  asaiatance:  it  waa 
moat  faonoonbly  composed;  Frederick  Prince  of 
Kaaaau,  sod  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  he  was  attended  by  the  great  states- 
mea,  Falcke,  Bamevelt,  and  Brederode.  But  they 
were  scarcely  anived,  when,  to  oppose  them,  there 
came  from  the  oppcwite  party  the  Count  d'Arem- 
ixT^y  aa  ambassador  from  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
and  indirectly  as  agent  ■  for  the  whole  Spanish 
fiunily.  The  suitors  of  Portia  in  the  immortal 
drama  scarcely  arrived  with  more  rapidity  to  woo 
tlK  beautiful  neiress,  then  did  these  rival  diplo- 
matists to  win  the  good  graces  of  James.  Two 
days  after  the  arrival  of  d*Arembei^,  Rosny,  after- 
wards Dnke  of  Sully,  the  bosom  friend  of  his  royal 
master,  came  posting  to  London  from  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  who  greatly  apprehended  that  the  blan- 
dishment of  d*Aremberg  might  induce  the  new 
and  mnmlike  idng  to  muce  peace  with  Spain,  and 
afaandoi  the  cauaeof  theHoUanders,  with  whom  he 
(Henry  IV.)  mamtained  his  league.  James  had 
no  sympathy  for  the  emandpated  subjects  of  Spain, 
who  had  prevnled  in  their  atmggle  for  independ- 
ence, m  good  part  through  the  assistance  lent  to 
them  by  Elizabeth;  and  whm  over  hia  cups  he 
spoke  of  the  Hollanders  as  rebels  and  traitors  to 
their  lawful  sovereign — for  it  was  a  fixed  maxim 
with  him,  that  the  people,  under  no  provocation  and 
no  extsit  of  wrong,  were  justifiable  in  taking  up 
arms  against  their  rulers.  The  Hollanders,  more- 
over, had  not  been  very  giatefiil  for  aid,  which  had 
be«n  lent  from  selfish  modves,  and  they  were  slow 
in  paring  the  money  they  owed  to  England.  The 
Archdote  of  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a 
great  dinosition  to  liberality,  and  it  appears  pretty 
certain  mat  hia  envoy  d'Aremberg  would  have 
prevaBed  iritti  James,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ad- 
dres,  the  winning  manners,  and  the  gold  of  Rosny, 
who  distributed  bribes  among  the  n^y  courtiers, 
nd,  it  is  said,  bribed  the  queen  herself.  James 
aereed  to,  and  even  raUfied  a  trea^,  in  which  he 
bound  Umsdf  with  Henry,  to  send  secret  assist- 
ance ia  mmiey  to  die  states,  and,  ia  case  of  Philip's 


attacking  France,  to  join  in  open  hostSities.  Roaiiy 
departed  rejoicing;  but  it  was  soon  fiiund  that 
Kxof  James  had  no  money  to  spare,  and  that  he 
waa  resolved  to  live  in  peace,  even  at  the  cost  of 
the  national  honour.  The  great  power  of  Spain 
had  never  recovered  from  the  blow  of  the  Armada 
and  the  ruinous  war  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it  was 
now  rapidly  decaying  under  the  imbecile  Philip 
III.  and  hu  favourite  and  minister  the  Duke  of 
Lerma.  Pride  prevented  the  Spanish  court  from 
suing  directly  for  a  peace,  but  Philip  told  some 
desperate  English  Catholic  plotters  that  he  wished 
to  uve  in  amity  with  James;  and  he  soon  sent 
over  a  r^ular  ambassador  to  negotiate  in  his  own 
name.  Denmark,  Poland,  the  Palatinate,  some 
other  German  states,  Tuscany,  and  Venice.,  had 
already  dispatched  their  envoys,  and  to  all  of  them 
the  king  bad  said,  "  Peace  at  home  and  abroad ! — 
above  ul  things  peace.*'* 

But  he  had  already  been  made  acquainted  with 
a  {dot  which  be  thought  threatened  not  only  to  dis- 
turb peace  at  home,  but  also  to  deprive  him  of  his 
throne  and  .life.  Sur  Walter  Raleigh,  who  waa 
smarting  with  die  pangs  of  disappointed  ambittou, 
and  traneported  with  jealousy  of  the  prevailing  in- 
fluence of  Cecil,  fimnerly  his  friend,  now  his 
bitterest  enemy,  was  further  enraged  by  Uie  king's 
depriving  him  of  his  valuable  patent  of  the  mono- 
poly of  licensing  taverns  and  retailing  wines 
throughout  all  England,  and  by  seeing  his  nonour- 
able  post  of  captain  of  the  guard  bestowed  upon 
one  of  the  Scottish  adventurers.  In  spite  of  his 
consummate  abibties,  he  waa  a  rash  politician,  and 
our  respect  for  hia  genius  ought  not  to  blind  ub  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  rank,  power,  and 
wealth,  he  could  be  a  selfieh,  dangerous,  and  re- 
morseless man.  His  political  associate,  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  who  had  joined  with  him  and  Cecil  in  ruinine 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  now  equally  a  disappointed 
and  desperate  man,  burning  with  the  same  hatred 
i^ainst  Cecil,  and,  though  dull,  and  slow  to  devise, 
ready  to  enter  into  any  plot  which  promised  the 
certain  ruin  of  that  astucious  minister.  The  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  who  had  partaken  in  Uu^  dis- 
grace, partook  also  in  their  discontent  and  ill-will 
against  Cecil ;  but  he  was  inipired  by  higher,  or 
leas  interested  motives,  than  lUldgh  and  Cobham. 
Each  of  these  men  had  hia  partisans  of  inferior 
condition,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  disap- 
pointed Earl  of  Northumberland,  whom  James 
had  amused  with  promises  "  as  a  child  with  a 
rattle,  "t  went  along  with  them,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  party  in  intriguing  with  Rosny  and  with 
Beaumont,  the  resident  ambassador  of  France,  who 
had  both  been  instructed  to  sow  dissensionB  in  the 
English  cabinet,  and  to  overthrow,  if  possible,  the 
igbmx  of  Cecil.^   Here,  in  part  through  an  acci- 

•  Stow.— CokF.—Wllion.—ljodgo.— The  Memolrt  attiibuted  to 
Sulljr,— Birch,  Kegotiktluoa. 

i  An  rapnwiioo  uf  Lord  HmryHomrd,  kfterwardi  B«l  of  North- 
unploa.  In  «  leUsT  to  Mr.  Dk*td  Braca.— Luid  Hmiln.  Stent  Coc 
mq^Biknea  of  Sir  Bobnt  Caetl  vlth  Jama  VI.,  King  oT  ScMland. 
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dent  which  happened  to  him,  and  in  part  through 
irresoliiteneM,  Northnmberluid  stopped,  llie 
other  three  proceeded,  at  times  in  concert,  at  Umea 
B^aiatdy,  and  with  divei^;ing  views.  They  would 
all  have  been  powerless  and  clientless,  but  for  the 
unhappy  disputes  and  heartbumingB  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  the  disgust  which  many  men  felt  at 
the  king's  beii^  admitted  without  any  pledge  or 
assurance  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  the 
better  observance  of  the  rights  of  parliament.  The 
Puritans,  who  were  still  growing  in  power  and 
consideration,  wished  for  the  establishinent  of  a 
Presbyterian  church,  somewhat  like  that  which 
had  been  set  up  by  Knox  and  his  associates  in 
Scotland;  the  Catholics  wished,  for  themselves, 
toleration,  and  something  more ;  some  minor  and 
very  weak  sects  would  have  been  satisded  with 
simple  toleration ;  but  the  high  church  party — the 
only  true  Protestants  by  act  of  parliament- 
were  determined  to  oppose  all  these  wtahes  and 
claims,  and  to  press  for  a  uniformi^  of  feith  to 
be  upheld  by  the  whole  power  of  the  penal  statutes. 
Before  his  coming  to  the  crown  of  £ngland,  Jamea 
had  made  large  promises  to  the  Cathoucs ;  but,  an 
hie  arrival  in  IjMidou,  he  tluew  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  high  churchmoi,  who  easily  alarmed 
him  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Papists  and  the  anti- 
mmarducal  influences  of  the  court  of  Rome.  He 
swore  that  he  would  fif^t  to  death  against  a  tolera- 
tion ;  and  he  seat  some  Irish  deputies  to  the  Tower 
for  petitioning  for  it.*  The  oppressed  and  im- 
patient began  to  conspire  several  weeks  before  the 
coronation,  and  their  plots,  loosely  bound  together 
by  their  common  discontent,  were  pretty  certain  to 
fall  asunder  of  themselves.  It  should  appear  that 
the  Catholics,  the  most  oppressed  party,  took  the 
initiative ;  but  the  fact  is  not  certain,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  by  what  means  they  were 
brought  to  coidesce  with  the  Puritans,  who  were 
more  intolerant  of  their  faith  than  the  high 
churchmen.  It  is  commcm,  however,  in  the  con- 
testa  of  parhr  for  the  most  opposite  sects  to 
unite,  in  order  to  carry  any  point  in  which 
they  are  equally  inter^ted  at  the  moment. 
Sir  Griffin  Marldiam,  a  Catholic  of  small  pro- 
perty or  influence,  and  still  less  ability,  joined 
with  two  secular  priests,  Watson  and  Clarke,  and 
with  George  Brooke,  a  brother  of  Ijord  Cobhiun's, 
and  an  able  but  unprincipled  man.*  The  priest, 
Watson,  had  been  with  James  in  Scotland  pre- 
viously to  Elizabeth's  death  to  gain  hia  favour  for 
the  Catholics;  and  he  said  aflmnutU  to  the  coun- 
cil, that  the  king's  broken  promises  and  determi- 
nation to  allow  of  no  toleration  to  his  church  had 
induced  him  to  enter  into  the  plot.  He  was  for  a 
time  the  chief  mover  in  it :  he  drew  up  and  admi- 
nistered a  terrible  oath  of  secrecy,  and,  together 
with  Clarke,  laboured  and  travelled  incessantly  to 
induce  the  Catholic  gentry  to  join  the  cause.  He 
was,  however,  remarkabW  unsuccessful;  for,  of 
the  Catholic  gentry,  scarcely  one  joined  the  omspi- 

*  Difpatito  orBettUDM^  tin  FisbgIi  utbanmlar. 


rators  of  any  weight  or  consequence,  except  An- 
thony Copley,  of  the  west  of  England.  It  was 
prolnbly  on  this  fiiilure  (he  must  luve  moved  and 
acted  rapidly)  that  Watson  won  over  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Puritans  by  cmcealing  from  them 
the  greater  part  of  his  views.  It  might  be,  that  he 
aimed  at  working  his  own  ends  by  their  means,  and 
then  casting  them  off ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Puritans  might  have  entertained  precisely  the  same 
intention  with  regard  to  the  Catholics,  when  they 
should  once  have  gained  the  victory  over  the  e^ta- 
blished  church.  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  was  a 
Puritan,  and,  though  a  young  man,  the  leader  of 
his  party,  and  he  entered  into  the  plot,  and  engaged 
to  furnish  one  hundred  men  well  moimted.  Lord 
Cobham,  and,  perhaps,  Raleigh,  were  privy  to  this 
conspiracy  ;  but  it  appears  that  they  took  no  active 
part  in  it,  being  ei^ged  in  a  separate  plot  of  their 
own.    Cecil  says  Uiat  Grey  was  drawn  into  the 

priest's  treason"  in  ignorance  that  so  many 
Papists  were  engaged  in  the  action,  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  knowledge  of  their  numbers,  be 
sought  to  sever  himself  from  them  by  dissuading 
the  execution  of  their  project  till  some  future  time. 
This  project  was,  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  to 
keep  him  in  confinement  (as  the  Scotch  had  done 
before  them)  till  he  dianged  his  ministera,  and 
granted  a  toleration,  tc^ether  with  a  free  pardon  to 
all  who  had  been  concemed  in  the  plot  More 
atrocious  designs  were  imputed  to  nearly  all  the 
parties,  but  they  were  never  clearly  proved.  Such 
was  the  constitution  of  the  "  Bve  Plot,"  as  it  was 
called.  The  "  Main,"  in  whicK  Raleigh  and  Cob- 
ham  were  engaged,  was  far  more  compact,  but 
still  weak  and  wild ;  and  Geoive  Brooke,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  suspected  tool  of  Cecil,  was  en- 
gaged in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Bye."  Its  objects 
will  be  best  explained  in  our  account  of  the  trial  of 
Raleigh,  though  we  cannot  promise  an  elucidation 
of  the  many  mysteries  it  involves. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  day  appointed  by  the 
**  Bye  "  for  seizing  the  khig  on  his  road  to  Windsor, 
Lord  Girey  and  his  hundred  men  were  not  at  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  priest  Watson  and  his 
Catholic  fnaids  were  too  weak  to  attempt  anything. 
On  the  6th  of  July  Anthony  Copley  was  arrested ; 
and  as  he  was  timid  and  ready  to  confess,  and  as 
Cecil  knew  already  (if  not  through  Brooke,  through 
other  parties)  of  the  whole  plot  of  tlw  "  Bye,"  Sir 
Grifiin  Markham,  the  priests  Wats<Mi  and  Clarke, 
and  the  rest  of  (Copley's  confederates,  were  pre- 
sently apprehended.  Cecil,  who  appears  to  have 
been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  **  Main  "  as  with 
the  "  Bve,"  met  Sir  Walter  Salei^  on  the  terrace 
at  Windsor,  and  requested  his  attendance  before 

*  Ifr.  JardiiM  f  Crimfokl  Triaii ')  ny*.  "It  (•  ilifficnh  to  mmf- 
l>In  what  cqnld  b*  Bniokv'a  tnotire  for  Joialng  th«  compirac;,  m  he 
wu  actuatrd  aeitber  by  poliiical  nor  rrllgtou*  eanitdr ration*."  Mr. 
TytlsT  ('Ufe  uf  Raleigh')  thinks  It  iitmnaly  |>roh<blp  that  Cpcil, 
awami  of  tli«  iatriguM  of  tha  Cathulic  pricMa,  niptJird  Brookv,  uho 
wat  hia  brottiM-iD-lBw.to  bseatnr  a  pany  lo  thvlr  duomtpnta,  ihat  he 
mixhl  dlacon-r  aad  betray  tlieir  urcrrli.  And  Mr.  Tytler  qiiotM 
aeveral  ootempomr  docunwDU  whkh  ifo  to  Miahlith  tkia  convlrtion. 
Such  a  admw  waa  qulla  in  karping  with  Um  -*wmftw  and  pdkr  of 
the  MB  or  Btin^tkjr. 
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tbe  lords  of  the  council,  then  secretly  assembled  in 
the  cude.  Raleigh  obeyed  the  summons,  and  was 
inrtandy  questioned  touching  his  friend  Cobham's 
private  dealings  with  ihe  Count  d'Aremberg.  At 
first  he  asserted  that  there  could  have  been  no  ua- 
^amiitmble  or  treasonable  practices  between  Cob- 
bant  and  that  ambassador;  but  on  being  further 
preased,  he  sud  that  La  Rcxisy,  d*Arembei^*s  ser- 
nat,  m^fat  better  explain  what  passed  than  he 
ooald  do.  Sir  Walter  was  allowed  to  depart  a  free 
nun,  and  he  foidiwith  wrote  a  letter  to  Cecil,  re- 
commoidinff  him  to  interrogate  La  Rensy.  It  ia 
said  that  R^e^  then  wrote  to  Cobham,  warning 
him  ti£  his  da^^,  and  that  tiiis  letter  was  inter- 
cepted by  Cecil.  Cobham  was  called  before  l3ie 
conneiL,  where,  by  dwwing  Raleigh**  letter  to  him- 
self, advising  him  to  question  d'Aremberg*B  ser- 
vaitt,  and  by  oUierwise  woridiw  on  his  temper, 
Cedl  made  Cobham  believe  uiat  he  had  been 
basely  betrayed  by  Raleigh,  and  then  confess  that 
he  had  been  led  into  a  conspiracy  by  his  friend  Sir 
Walter.  Both  were  secured  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where,  on  the  27th  of  July,  two  days  after 
the  king's  coronation,  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted his  own  life.* 

On  account  of  the  plague,  which  made  the  king's 
ministers,  judges,  and  lawyers  flee  from  place  to 
place,  and  partly  owing  to  ue  presence  of  d'Arem- 
berg,  who  did  not  leave  England  till  October,  no 
jndicial  proceedings  were  instituted  till  the  I5th  of 
November,  when  uie  ctHumoners  implicated  in  the 
**Bj-e"  were  anaigned  in  Winchester  Castle. 
**  Brooke,  Msrkluni,  Brookesby,  Copley,  and  the 
twopiiests,**  says  a  narrative  of  the  affair  written  at 
the  moment, "  were  condemned  for  practising  the 
mrprise  of  the  ldi^*8  penon,  the  taking  of  the  Tower, 
the  depoung  of  connsellon,  and  proclaiming  liberty 
of  idigion.   They  were  all  conaemned  upon  their 
own  oonfeanona,  which  were  set  down  wider  tiheir 
own  hands  as  dedaratimia,  and  com|Hled  with  such 
labour  snd  care,  to  make  the  matter  they  under- 
took seem  very  feaaible,  as  if  Uiey  had  feued  they 
should  not  say  enough  to  hang  themselves.  Pirrat 
was  acqukted^  being  only  drawn  in  by  the  priests 
as  an  assistant,  without  knowing  the  purpose ;  yet 
had  he  gone  the  same  way  as  the  rest  (as  it  is 
thought)  save  for  a  word  the  Lord  Cecil  cast  in  the 
way  as  his  cause  was  in  handling,  that  the  king's 
gloTT  eonsisted  as  much  in  freeing  the  innocent,  as 
cuniiemniiigthe  guilty."^  It  had  not  been  thought 
cumvenieiit  to  place  the  able  Raleigh  with  these 
poor  blunderers,  or  to  try  him  for  his  privi^  to  the 
"  Bye."  He  was  tried  upon  the  "  Main his  trial 
**  served  for  a  whole  act,  and  he  played  all  the 
parts  himself."    Ralei^'s  trial  lasted  from  ei^ht 
in  the  moming  till  eleven  at  night.    "  He  earned 
himself  both  to  tesnpmte  in  aU  his  answers,  and 
uswoed  80  wbely  and  xeadily  to  all  olyectioDt,  as 

*  CirW.  lift  of  lUMtli.— HmtfII.  sum  TriAl*. 

T  Tte  put*  aeq^twd  wM  Sit  Edwanl  fwham.  ia  ■  diek- 

•w,  or  a  mfipriat. 

I  LrWt  fnin  Sir  DodUr  CftTWon  to  Mr.  John  Chambrrlnln  (\a 
nanl«1ck«  Stele  P«]wn;bw^I*mBbeTfi,  11103.  HMalMtiltW- 

roi.  III. 


it  wrought  both  admiration  in  the  hearers  fur  his 
good  parts  and  pity  towards  his  person.  His  an- 
swers were  interlaced  with  arguments  out  of 
divinity,  humanity,  civil  law,  and  common  law.*'* 
The  only  evidence  produced  against  him  was  the 
wavering  and  partly  contradictory  confession  of 
Cobham,  together  with  a  letter  written  by  Cobham 
the  day  before,  in  which  he  accused  Raleigh  as  the 
first  mover  of  the  plot.  The  points  of  treason  laid 
in  the  indictment  were  these;— that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  with  other  persons,  had  oonniired  to  kill 
the  ku^, — to  raise  a  rebellirai,  irith  intent  to 
change  religion  and  Bubvert  the  government, — and, 
for  that  purpose,  to  encourage  and  incite  the  king's 
enemies  to  invade  the  realm.  The  overt  acts 
chai^  were,  that,  on  theMi  of  June,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  had  conferred  with  Lord  Cobham  about 
advancing  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  it  was  then  agreed  between  them  that 
Lord  Cobham  should  go  to  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  Arabella  Stuart's  title ;  that  Arabella 
Stuart  shoidd  write  letters  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  Archduke,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  under- 
take with  them  these  three  things:  Peace  with 
Spain, — toleration  of  the  Popish  religion  in  Eng- 
land,— and  to  marry  according  to  the  King  of 
Spain's  vrill.  The  mdictment  further  changed, 
that  it  was  agreed  that  Cobham  should  ntum  from 
the  coDtinait  by  Jersey,  and  there  meet  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (who  mid  been  allowed  to  retain  the  goveni- 
ment  of  that  island)  to  consult  further  as  to  the 
best  means  of  working  out  the  plot,  apd,  as  to  the 
public  men  and  others  who  were  to  be  bribed  and 
bou^t  with  the  six  hundred  thounuid  crowns;  that, 
on  t&  sameOth  of  June,  LordCobham  communicated 
the  plot  to  George  Brodce,  who  assented  to  it;  thBt^m 
the  12th  of  June,  Cobham  and  Brooke  said,  **lhat 
there  never  would  be  a  good  world  in  England 
tin  the  king  and  his  cubs  were  taken  away;"  that 
Raleigh  ddivered  to  Cobham  a  book  written  against 
the  kmg*B  title  to  the  crown ;  that  Cobham,  at  the 
instigation  of  Raleigh,  persuaded  Brooke  to  urge 
Arabella  Stuart  to  write  the  letters  aforesaid ;  that, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  Cobham  wrote  letters  to  the 
Ambassador  d'Arembei^  for  the  advance  of  six 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  sent  the  letters  by 
La  Rensy ;  that  d'Aremberg  promised  the  money ; 
and  that  then  Cobham  promised  Raleigh  that  he 
would  give  him  eight  thousand  crowns  of  it,  and 
Brooke  one  thousand  crowns. 

To  this  indictment,  which,  indisputably,  included 
many  absurdities  of  the  invention  of  James  and  the 
crown  lawyers,  Sir  Walter  pleaded  not  guilty. 
The  king's  seijeant,  Heale,  opened  the  points  of 
the  indictment :  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he 
said,  vrith  some  simplicity,  **  as  for  the  Lady 
ArabeUB,Bhe  hath  no  more  title  to  the  crown  dian 
I  have;  and,  before  Qod,  I  uttwlT  renomice  any." 
Ralei^  smiled.    The  great  Cwe,  as  atttvney- 

*  HidMal  HIdu  to  Uw  lUri  of  8b»wabii>7  U  Loigt,  ninlntKH. 
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general,  then  took  itp  the  case  with  excessive  heat 
and  bitterness.  He  began  by  describing  the  hor- 
rible intentions  of  the  '*Bye,'*  among  which  he 
mentioned,  that  the  traitors  had  irUended  to  make 
proclamation  against  monopolies.  "  I  pray  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  Raleigh,  "remember 
I  am  not  charged  \nth  the  *  Bye,*  which  was  the 
treason  of  the  priests."  "You  are  not,"  said 
Coke,  "  but  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these  treasons* 
though  they  consisted  of  several  parts,  closed  in 
togedier,  like  Samson's  foxes,  which  were  joined 
in  their  tails  though  their  heads  were  separated." 
Af^er  a  deal  of  pedantry,  and  some  punning,  Coke, 
still  connecting  the  prisons  with  the  "Bye," 
Raleigh  asked  what  was  the  treason  of  the  pnests 
to  him.  "  I  will  then  come  close  to  you,  said 
Coke,  "  I  will  prove  you  to  be  the  most  notorious 
traitor  dial  ever  came  to  the  bar:  you  are  indeed 
upon  the  *  Main,'  but  you  have  fbUowed  them  of 
the  '  Bye '  in  imitation."  He  proceeded  with  in- 
creasing violence,  chai|png  Raleigh  with  things  not 
in  the  mdictment,  calling  him  "  a  damnable 
atheist,"— a  "  spider  of  hell," — "  the  most  vile  and 
execrable  of  traitors!"  "You  speak  indiscreetly, 
barbarously,  and  uncivilly,"  said  Raleigh.  I 
want  words!"  roared  Coke,  "I  wont  words  to  ex- 
press thy  viperous  treasons!"  "True,"  replied 
the  witty  prisoner,  "  for  you  have  spoken  the  ssme 
thing  half  a  dozen  times  over  already."  In  some 
parts  of  his  remarkable  defence  Raleigh  rose  to  a 
rare  eloquence.  "I  was  not  so  bare  of  sense," 
said  he,  *'but  I  saw  that  if  ever  this  state  was 
strong  and  able  to  defend  itself,  it  was  now.  The 
Idi^dom  of  Scotland  united,  whence  we  were  wont 
to  fear  all  our  troubles ;  Ireland  quieted,  where  our 
forces  were  wont  to  be  divided ;  Denmark  assured, 
whom  before  we  were  wont  to  have  in  jealousy; 
Uie  Low  Countries,  our  nearest  neighbours,  at  peace 
with  us;  and,  instead  of  a  lady  whom  time  had 
mrprisedt  we  had  now  an  active  king,  a  lawful 
successor  to  the  crown,  who  was  able  to  aXteod  to 
his  own  business.  1  was  not  such  a  madman  as 
to  make  mysell  in  this  time,  a  Robin  Hood,  a  Wat 
Tyler,  or  a  Jadt  Cade.  I  knew,  also,  the  state  of 
Spain  well, — his  weakness,  and  poorness,  and 
humbleness,  at  this  tiifle ;  I  knew  thtf  he  was  dis- 
couraged and  dishonoured.  I  knew  that  six  times 
we  had  repulsed  hia  forces,  thrice  in  Ireland,  thrice 
at  sea,  and  once  at  Cadiz,  on  his  own  coast  Thri(« 
had  I  served  against  him  myself  at  sea,  wherein, 
for  my  country's  sake,  I  had  expended,  of  my  own 
properties,  four  thousand  pounds.  I  knew  that 
where  before-time  he  was  wont  to  have  forty  great 
sails  at  the  least  in  his  p<Hts,  now  he  hath  not  past 
six  or  seven;  and,  for  sending  to  his  Indies,  he 
was  driven  to  hire  strange  vessels,  a  thing  con- 
trary to  the  institutions  of  his  proud  ancestors, 
who  Btraitly  forbad,  in  case  of  any  necessity,  that 
the  kings  of  Spain  should  make  their  case  known 
to  strangers.  I  knew  that  of  five  and  twenty  mil* 
lions  he  had  from  his  Indies,  he  had  scarce  any 
left ;  nay,  I  knew  his  poorness  at  this  time  to  be 
such  that  tlie  JesuitSi  hu  imps,  were  fain  to  beg  at 


the  church  doors;  his  pride  so  abated  as,  not- 
withstanding hia  former  high  terms,  he  was  glad 
to  congratulate  the  king,  my  master,  on  his  acces- 
sion, and  now  cometh  creeping  unto  him  for  peace. 
Then,  was  it  ever  read  or  heard  of  that  any  prince 
should  disburse  so  much  money  without  sufficient 
pawn  ?    And  whoso  knows  what  great  assurances 
the  King  of  Spain  stood  upon  with  other  states  for 
smaller  sums  will  not  think  that  he  would  so  freely 
disburse  to  my  Lord  Cobham  six  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns.    And  if  I  had  minded  to  set  the 
Lord  Cobham  to  work  in  such  a  case,  I  surely 
should  have  given  him  some  instructions  how  to 
persuade  the  King  of  Spain  and  answer  his  objec- 
tions ;  for  I  know  Cobham  to  be  no  such  a  mimon 
u  could  persuade  a  king,  who  was  in  want,  to  dis- 
burse so  great  a  sum  without  great  reaaon  and 
some  assurance  for  his  money.   I  know  the  Queen 
of  Em|;Iand  lent  not  her  money  to  the  States,  but 
had  flushing,  Brill,  and  other  towns  in  assurance 
for  it:  she  lent  not  money  to  France,  but  had  New- 
haven  (Havre)  for  it.   Nay,  her  own  subjects,  the 
merchants  of  London,  did  not  lend  her  money 
without  having  her  lands  in  pawn.    What  pawn 
had  we  to  give  the  kii^  of  Spain  P   What  did  we 
offer  him?" 

Coke  said  that  the  Lord  Cobham  was  "  a  good 
and  honourable  gentleman  till  overtaken  by  this 
wretch."  Raleigh  said  that  Cobham  was  "  a 
poor,  silly,  base,  dishonourable  soul!"  He  pro- 
duced a  letter  written  to  him  by  Cobham  in  the 
Tower,  in  which  his  lordship  protested,  upon  his 
soul,  imd  before  God  and  his  angels,  that  he  never 
had  conference  with  Raleigh  in  any  treason,  nor 
was  ever  moved  by  Raleigh  to  the  things  whereof 
he  had  accused  him.  But  Coke  produced  the 
letter  before  alluded  to,  written  by  Cobham  the 
day  before  the  trial,  and  repeating  his  former 
accusations.*  To  this  Raleigh  replied,  that  Coh- 
ham  had  received  a  letter  man  his  wife,  telling 
him  that  there  was  no  way  of  saving  hia  life  but 
by  accosiug  hia  fiiend.   He  demanded  that  he  and 

"  Thli  Irttei  wu  u  fidloni :— "  I  hare  tbonght  flt  to  Mt  down 
ihb  to  my  iotd*.  Wli«rrlD  I  protect  on  my  khiI  to  write  nolbinf  but 
ttiv  Uuib.  I  MD  now  come  nenr  the  period  of  my  iJrae.    Thereiiore  I 
cotittB*  the  whole  trath  b«n)rr  God  and  hl>  angvU.    Raleigh,  fyux 
day*l)eG>TeI  e*mo  from  the  Tower,  eauMd  an  apple  to  be  thrown 
In  at  my  eh  amber- window— the  eff^  or  it  wu  to  entreat  joe  to  right 
the  wrong  I  had  dune  him  In  aBVinB  that  I  ahonld  come  home  by 
Jene; — which,  under  my  hand,  I  nave  ntracted.    Hit  flist  letter  I 
aniwered  not,  which  wai  thrown  tn  the  aame  manner )  wlierrin  lie 
prayed  me  to  write  him  a  letter,  which  I  did.    He  lent  me  word  that 
thejndgei  met  at  Mr.  Attorney '•  houee,  and  that  there  wu  good 
hope  the  proceeding*  agidntt  us  would  be  itayed.    He  >enl  mr  ano- 
ther tise  a  little  tobacco.    At  Aremberg'i  eomlnif,  Raletgh  waa  to 
have  procured  a  pension  of  1600^.  a-year ;  fat  which  he  prontierd  that 
no  setian  ihonld  M  agaiiiit  Spain,  the  Low  Coantriea,  or  the  Indiei, 
hot  he  wonld  give  knowledge  belbrehand.    He  told  me  the  f^lale* 
had  audience  with  the  king.    He  hath  been  the  oriKinal  chum  of  my 
nun;  for  [  had  no  dealing  with  Aremhergbut  by  hii  ioitlgaiion. 
Ha  bath  bIbo  been  the  can*eof  my  diieonteuiment.    Ue  ad^l^  me 
tut  ^  be  otiTlalum  vttA  pttaektrt,  at  Eu»a  teat;  and  that  the  king 
would  better  allow  of  a  cooatant  denial  than  to  aocnae  any."  Upon 
thia  letter  Coke  commenicd  In  thia  manner:— "Oh,  damnabla 
aiheUtl  he  luth  learnt  mM  text  of  Scripture  to  aerre  hli  own  par- 
poae.    He  coantellnl  Um  (Cobbam)  not  to  ba  eoaneelled  by 
preacher*  M  Eaaes  wni.  Keiex  died  the  child  «tf  God.  God  houctired 
him  at  hia  death;  thou  (Rnleigh)  waat  present  when  bedied.  Bt 
Impai  el  tmrpei  inttaiU  Mvrienlitit  *rM.  ...  I  doubt  not  bnt  thia  da* 
God  shall  hsTe  u  grrat  a  conquest  by  tUe  tnutor,  and  the  Son  of  God 
shall  bv  B«  mueli  gloriBed  as  when  tt  waa  aald  FiatU,  OaiUeie.  Vnm 
know  ny  iMwain|.'' 
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his  acmter  should  be  brought  face  to  hce :  he 
app«led  to  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI.,  which  re- 
quired two  witnesses  for  the  condemning  a  man  to 
deathoD  s  charge  of  treason;  and  to  the  law  of  God, 
or  the  Jewish  law,  which  made  that  number  of 
vitnesaes  necessary  to  prove  any  capital  charge. 
"  If,"  he  said,  **  you  proceed  to  condemn  me  by 
bare  mferenoes,  upon  a  paper  accusation,  you  try  me 
bj  the  Spsnish  inquisition."  At  the  end  of  another 
moit  eloquent  S3)eech,  he  exclaimed,  **  My  lords, 
let  Cobham  be  sent  for :  I  know  he  is  in  this  very 
house!   I  beseech  you  let  him  be  confronted  with 
me!  Let  him  be  here  openly  charged  upon  his 
soul, — upon  his  allegiance  to  the  Icing, — and  if  he 
will  then  maintain  his  accusation  to  my  face,  I 
will  cmifess  myself  guilty!"    The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Popham  assured  him  that  the  statutes  of 
Edward  VI.,  to  which  he  bad  appealed,  had  been 
lanulled  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  that 
be  must  therefore  be  tried  by  the  common  law  as 
Httled  by  25  Edward  III.,  according  to  which  one 
wioiess  was  sufficient,  and  the  accusation  of  con- 
fedentes  or  the  confession  of  others  full  proof. 
To  hii  prayer  for  producing  Cobham  in  court,  the 
Onwa  lawyers  paid  no  attention  whatever,  persist- 


ing in  their  denunciations  and  abuse  with  astound- 
ing volubility.  But  there  was  not  a  man  less 
likely  to  submit  easily  to  the  common  process  of 
"being  talked  to  death  by  lawyers:"  he  could 
talk  with  the  best  of  them,  and  he  fought  them  alt, 
bard  and  firm,  to  the  last.  "  I  wUt  hvve  the  last 
word  for  the  king !"  said  Coke.  Nay,  I  will 
have  the  last  word  for  my  life!"  replied  the 
prisoner.  *'  GJo  to ! — I  will  lay  thee  upon  thy 
back  for  the  confidentest  traitor  that  ever  came  to 
the  bar !"  cried  Coke.  Here  Cecil,  who,  in  many 
a  court  intrigue  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  had  been 
the  confederate  of  Raleigh,  and  who  on  this  oc- 
casion had  thought  fit  to  make  a  decent  show  of 
moderation  towards  his  victim,  interfered,  and  told 
Coke  that  he  was  too  harsh  and  impatient.  I 
am  the  king's  sworn  servant,"  retorted  the  at- 
torney-general, "  and  must  speak.  You  dis- 
courage the  king's  counsel,  my  Lord,  and  en- 
courage traitors."  And  here  Cuke  sat  down  in  a 
chafe.  In  the  end,  the  jury  returned  a  reluctant 
verdict  of  guilty.  Upon  being  asked,  in  the  usual 
form,  whyjudgment  should  not  be  passed  against 
him,  Sir  Walter  replied,  with  perfect  self-posses- 
sion, that  he  was  innocent  of  that  whereof  Cobham 
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had  accused  him;  that  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  king's  mercy,  and  recommended  to  his  ma- 
jesty's compassion  his  wife  and  son  of  tender  years, 
**  unbrought  up.**  The  firifhtful  sentence,  with 
all  its  revolting  details,  waa  then  pronounced.  Sir 
Walter  after  this  used  no  words  to  the  court  openly, 
but  desired  to  apeak  privately  with  the  &s\  of 
Suflblk,  the  Karl  of  Devonshixe,  the  Lord  Henry 
Howard,  and  mj  Lord  Cecil,  whom  he  oitreated  to 
be  Buitora  in  his  behalf  to  his  majeatv,  that,  in 
regard  of  the  placea  of  honom-  he  had  heM,  bia 
death  might  be  honourable  and  not  ignominioua. 
The  lords  promised  to  do  their  best  for  him :  the 
court  rose,  and  the  undaunted  prisoner  was  carried 
up  again  to  the  castle.  Raleigh's  conduct  gained 
for  him  the  admiration  of  his  bitterest  enemies, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  court  cabal,  which 
dreaded  his  wondrous  wit  and  abilities  more  than 
ever,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  kingdom 
but  would  have  become  a  petitioner  for  his  par- 
don. *•  He  answered  with  that  temper,  wit,  learn- 
ing, courage  and  judgment,  that,  save  that  it  went 
with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  it  was  the  happiest  day 
that  ever  he  apent.  And  so  well  be  shiflsd  all 
advantages  Uiat  were  taken  against  him,  that  were 
not  fama  matum  graxius  qtuun  re\  and  an  ill 
name  half  hanged,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  he 
had  been  acquitted.  The  two  first  that  lm>ught 
the  news  to  the  king  were  Roger  Ashton  and  a 
Scotchman ;  whereof  one  affirmed,  that  never  any 
man  spoke  so  well  in  times  past^  nor  would  do  in 
the  wcmd  to  come ;  and  Uie  otiier  said  that,  whereas, 
when  he  saw  him  first,  be  waa  so  led  with  the 
common  hatred  that  be  would  have  gone  a  hundred 
miles  to  have  seen  him  banged,  he  would,  ere  he 

fiarted,  havp  gone  a  thousand  to  have  saved  his 
ife.   In  one  word,  never  was  a  man  so  hated  and 
80  popular  in  so  short  a  time."* 

The  fair  and  accomplished  Lady  Arabella, 
whose  name  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  evi- 
dence against  Raleigh,  and  who  was  soon  to  be  far 
more  haplees  and  helpless  than  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  was  present  at  the  trial.  Cecil  said  that  she, 
the  king's  near  kinswoman,  was  innocent  of  all 
these  things ;  only  she  received  a  letter  from  my 
Lord  Cobham  to  prepare  her,  which  she  laughed 
at,  and  immediately  sent  it  to  the  king.  And  the 
lord  admiral  (Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, formerlv  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham),  who 
was  with  the  iLady  Arabella  in  a  gallery,  stood  up 
and  said,  that  the  lady,  there  present,  protested, 
upon  her  salvation,  that  she  never  dealt  in  any  of 
these  things.t    It  is,  indeed,  generally  admitted 

*  sir  Dudley  Catleton,  la  Hardrtckit  Still*  Papen.— By  ooODeot- 
iB)t  htm  with  papiiti,  and  partfcolariy  with  flfiulab  papbb,  tiM  K>- 
wrnincntttMik  ihp  sure  coiirie  to  RniW  him  iMltoni  to  the  BMHoTua 
nadon:  fanl  Raleigh  Ubuurcd  under  a  xrtat  wri^ht  of  anpopHaritr 
on  account  of  hU  indeTpniible  conduct  towardi  the  unfiirtaBale  PMn. 
wlierein  h«  wa*  allied  with  Cecil,  whu  miw  M>uii;ht  hli  life.  "  ]t 
li  nlmcMt  incradiblr  with  what  btttn  ipeechn  and  pxecntlona  lie  wu 
exdaimed  nnoD  all  ilie  way  he  went  throunh  Lotnlon  aod  Inwna  ashe 
went:  which  Keneral  hatred  of  the  pe«)ile  ihoiild  be  to  me  man 
bitter  Uian  death:  which  tliev  fay  tie  Qeslrctrd  »nd  •eonedaapro- 
eeedlof  fMm  baiv  and  raacally  people.  They  threw  tobB«co-pipea, 
stnnee,  and  mire,  at  him,  ha  wat  carried  In  the  cuaeh,''~X«H(r 
ifidlwf  AfcftM  to  Me  Bari  tfSkmntKr^  «i  iMige  t  OMrdiau. 


that  she  never  entertained  a  hope  or  a  wish  of 
establishing  her  claim  to  the  throne,  and  that  she 
was  perfectly  innocent  of  any  project  or  plot; 
yet  there  was  one  witness  that  spoke  very  grossly 
and  rudely  concerning  her  ladyship.*  The 
Lords  Cobham  and  Gre^  were  arraigned  sepa- 
rately before  a  commission  consisting  of  eleven 
earls  and  nineteen  barons.t  **  Coblum,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  *'  led  the  way  on  Friday.  .  .' . 
Never  waa  seen  so  poor  and  abject  a  spirit.  He 
heard  his  indictment  with  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling, and  would  sometimes  interrupt  it,  by  for- 
swearing what  he  thought  to  be  wrongly  inserted. 
.  ...  He  sud  he  had  changed  hia  mind  since 
he  came  to  the  bar ;  for  whereas  he  came  with  an 
intention  to  have  made  his  confession,  without 
denying  anything,  now,  seeing  many  things  in- 
serted in  this  indictment  with  which  he  could  not 
be  charged,  being  not  able  in  one  word  to  make 
distinction  of  many  parts,  he  must  plead  to  all 
not  guilty.'*!  He  denied  having  had  any  design 
to  set  up  the  Lady  Arabella,  only  saying  that  she 
had  sought  his  friendship,  and  his  brother  Brooke 
had  sought  hers.  He  was  all  submission  and 
meekness  to  his  judges—all  violence  against  his 
companions  in  misfortune.  He  laid  all  the  blame 
of  what  had  been  done  amiss  upon  Raleigh,  ex- 
claiming bitterly  against  him.  He  inveighed  still 
more  bitterly  against  his  own  brother,  Gemge 
Brooke,  temiing  him  a  corrupt  and  most  wicked 
wretch,  a  murderer,  a  very  viper.  He  accused 
young  Harvey,  the  son  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  of  having  wried  letters  between  hun 
and  Raleigh  dunng  their  confinement,  and  said 
diat  the  but  letter  which  had  been  produced 
on  the  trial  was  the  one  that  contained  the  truth. 
**  Having  thus  accused  all  his  friends,  and  so 
little  excused  himself,  the  peers  were  not  lung 
in  deliberation  what  to  judge;  and,  after  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  given,  he  begged  a  great 
while  for  life  and  favour,  alleging  his  confession 
as  a  meritorious  acL"§  To  obtain  favour,  he 
represented  that  the  king's  father  was  his  god- 
father, and  that  his  own  father  had  suffered  im- 
prisonment for  the  king's  mother.H  During  the 
trial  the  Lord  Chancellor  Elleamere,  Cecil,  and 
others  declared  more  than  once,  as  from  the  king, 
that  he  would  not  allow  of  any  toleration  in  reli- 
gion, though  it  should  he  at  the  hazard  of  his 
crown  The  Puritan  lord  was  far  more  manly. 
"Grey,  quite  in  another  key,  began  with  great 
spirit  and  alacrity,  spake  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech.  ...  He  held  them  the  whole  day,  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night;  but  die 
eridenee  was  too  perspicuous."  They  bad  con- 
demned the  coward  without  heaitation,  but  they 
hesitated  long  ere  they  would  give  their  radict 

•  Lods* 

4  -  Tbe  Dnka  of  Lmout,  ihc  Enl  ot  Harr,  and  nanr  Scottfih 
lordtatpod  u  nNMalon)  and  oToiit  Udin.  the  RreateM  part.  «.  ibe 
Lad*  Nouhuhan.  the  Udjp  8nllUk,  aod  Ike  Im^  Ar^tU*.  wka 

>  Id. 
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■giiiot  this  brave  yonng  man ;  "  and  most  of  them 
strove  with  themselves,  and  would  fain,   as  it 
seemed,  have  dispensed  with  their  consciences  to 
iiYC  showed  him  favour."*  When  the  Lords  had 
giren  their  verdict,  and  he  was  asked  in  the  usual 
form  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pro- 
Domred,  these  were  his  only  words : — "  I  have 
nothing  to  say;" — here  he  paused  long  ; — "  and 
yet  t  word  of  Tacitus  comes  in  my  mind — Non 
eaim  otiaahus  decora :  the  House  of  the  Wiltons 
hath  spent  many  lives  in  their  prince's  service, 
and  Grev  cannot  beg  his.   God  send  the  king  a 
loDg  anJ  prosperous  reign,  and  to  your  lordships 
all  honour  !**t   The  oiuy  favour  he  asked  vas, 
that  be  might  be  attended  by  a  divine  of  hia  own 
pennasion.t    Kin^  Jamea  was  not  a  sovereign  of 
nffident  mt^nanimity  to  admire  Ais  high  bear- 
ii^.  The  coward  Cobham  was  considered  on  the 
nrest  aide,  for  he  was  thought  least  dangerous, 
and  Cecil  undertook  to  be  his  friend.    Every  one 
thcK^ht  that  Grey  and  Raleigh  would  assuredly  die. 
"It  was  determined"  (to  use  the  unfeelinff  lan- 
guage of  a  contemporary)  '*  that  the  priests  should 
lodthe  dantx ;"  and,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
ffitMD  and  Clarke  were  executed  at  Winchester. 
They  "  were  very  bloodily  handled ;  for  they  were 
bah  cut  down  alive ;  and  Clarke,  to  whom  more 
^TDur  w&a  intended,  had  the  worse  luck ;  for  he 
both  strgve  to  help  himself,  and  spake  after  he  was 
cut  down.    They  died  boldly,  both ;  and  Watson 
(u  he  would  have  it  seem)  willingly — ^wishing  he 
bid  more  lives  to  spend,  and  one  to  lose  for  every 
man  he  had  by  his  treachery  drawn  into  this  trea- 
!0D.  Clarke  stood  somewhat  upon  his  justification, 
antl  thought  he  bad  hard  measure,  but  imputed  it 
to  bis  fimctioD  as  a  Catholic  priest,  and  therefore 
tboaght  his  death  meritorious,  as  a  kind  of  martyr- 
dom."§  Except  among  a  few  Papists,  who  were 
eareftd  to  conceal  Uieir  emottona,  the  fate  of  these 
men  exdted  no  sympathy — their  atmcioua  execution 
(iheir  bowels  were  torn  out  while  yet  alive)  no  horror, 
no  di^ust  among  the  spectators!    On  the  5th  of 
Dwtmber  Cobham's  brother,  George  Brooke,  who 
had  been  "  persuaded  to  die  well,**  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  I  sent  from  the  court  forfliatjpur- 
poK,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  also  at  Win- 
chester ;  but  he  was  merely  beheaded  like  a  gen- 
ilemao,  and  was  pitied  by  the  people.^    His  last 

■  ar  Dudkjr  CwtetoB.  All  wpntsBrilw  ItU  apM  la  ]nblaK 
Aceamgt  ud  •laqmiM*  vT  On*  oTWIltoa.  SoMMin  of  hli 
(petkm  MOl  to  bvM«aintiw8taUPBp«tr  CHBm.  Mr.  JuidiBa 
HTK''Iibaa  ncallnit  nMvk,  sad  tanim  «ldi  food  mmt  ud 

tU 

t  He  iM  fcr  Iba  telcbutod  PnrilaB  WMcher  tVavera,  tba  anta- 
f°airt  of  Hoakar,  if  hu  |ih  ware  iparrd  two  dajrt ;  for  una  Flehl, 
^teWdMofflittofaaiinkr.tfhawMtadiepmeatly.  •"Tbereww 
iM>tti«pMMea  had  oTthto  ialtut  jonnf  toid  i  fiir  wo  daar  and 
i«i  n-umt  hwl  aatfaan  aaen  Inraay  that  bad  baen  |iTMrat  at  like 
Oida.  Tttlhelofd  smratdfloiMlaiB'ad  hii  nanner  miwh,  temhix 
iiLMifat'afrida.aBdpnBahed  aiaeh  bBmilMboa;  and  (ba  Judges 
B'tfd  lim  u  lutk:  bMaoM  ba  dUpntrd  vtih  Ibnn  aipdurtthaSr 
l"^-«r  Dadlv  CmUlam. 

I  Dr.Baibw,«hobailsln1iaeRiant  to  attend  the  Earl  of  Bam 

iiWlMMMMHa. 

Y  Ste«  taltaa  eorkmaetorr  araqoarraloatba  snRuld  alwnt  the 
iiitg  UM^t  «Mhe«.  "  Ha  araa  anianUed  tn  a  Mark  damask  pm-n, 
■  <A  of  black  utin.  with  a  wrmi^t  ntghtcap.  Hia  govn  lirlnir 
ukri  'iffftwudrllTeivd  Wlbe  aherlVa  mau,  bnl  tha  limdnnan  Ae- 
■inVd  jba^briac^BiiMl  it.  ha  aiadp  anawer,  that  iinlm  faa  had 
aiktthMif  Otddcianta  tba  oBoe  Una-lf."— ..faaaff. 


words,  vrith  other  circumstances,  go  to  confirm  the 
suspicion  that  Brooke  had  been  first  employed  by, 
and  then  abandoned  by  Cecil,  to  whom  (as  Cla- 
rendon has  said  of  him)  it  was  as  necessary 
there  should  be  treasons  as  it  was  for  the  state  to 
prevent  them.**  By  the  king's  orders,  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  went  from  the  bleeding  body  of 
Brooke  to  his  brother,  the  Lord  Cobham ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  sent 
to  Raleigh ;  "  both  by  express  order  from  the 
king ;  as  well  to  prepare  them  for  their  ends,  as 
to  bring  them  to  liberal  confessions.  .  .  .  1^ 
Bishop  of  Chichester  had  soon  draw  what  he  came 
for — finding  in  CoUiam  a  readiness  to  die  well ; 
with  purpose  9t  his  dnth  to  affirm  as  much  as  he 
had  said  against  Rsleigh :  but  the  other  bishop 
had  more  to  do  with  his  charge ;  for  though,  far 
his  conscience,  he  found  him  (Sir  Walter)  well 
settled,  and  resolved  to  die  a  Christian  and  a 
good  Protestant,  touching  the  point  of  confession 
he  found  him  so  straight-laced,  that  he  would  yield 
to  no  part  of  Cobham's  accusation;  only  a  pen- 
sion, he  said,  was  once  mentioned,  but  never  pro- 
ceeded in."*  Lord  Grey,  who  was  also  told  to 
prepare  for  death,  was  left  alone  with  his  Puritan 
preacher,  without  being  comforted,  or  troubled,  by  * 
any  bishop  of  the  king's  sending:  he  was  devout, 
and  spent  much  time  in  praying;  but  so  care- 
less was  he  "  in  regard  of  that  with  which  he 
was  threatened  that  he  was  obsored  neither 
to  eat  or  sleep  the  worse,  or  be  any  ways  dis- 
tracted from  his  accustomed  fashions."!  Mark- 
ham  was  told  he  should  likewise  die;  but  he 
was  BO  assiu'ed  by  secret  messages  from  some 
friends  at  court,  that  he  would  not  believe  iL  The 
lords  of  the  coundl,  or  some  of  them,  advised  the 
lung,  as  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to 
show  examples  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  severity ; 

but  some  others,  led  thev  private  spleen  and 
passions,  drew  as  hard  the  other  way ;  and  Patrick 
Gal1oway,in  his  sermon, preached  so  hotly  against 
remissness  and  moderation  of  justice,  in  the  head 
of  justice,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins."  James  let  the  lords  know  that  it  became 
not  them  to  be  petitioners  for  mercy ;  but  he  told 
Ghtlloway,  or  those  who,  taking  the  fanatic  cue, 
pressed  for  immediate  execution,  that  he  would  go 
no  whit  the  faster  for  their  driving.^  He  was  re- 
velling in  the  delights  of  a  maze  and  mystery 
the  clearing  up  of  which,  he  fancied,  would  im- 
press his  new  subjects  with  a  wonderful  notion 
of  his  dexterity  and  genius.  Men  knew  not  what 
to  think ;  but  from  the  care  he  seemed  to  take  to 
have  the  law  take  its  course,  and  the  executions 
hastened,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  prisoners 
concluded  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  mercy. 
He  signed  the  death-warrants  of  Markham,  Grey, 
and  Cobham,  on  Wednesday;  and  on  Friday — 
**  a  fouler  day  could  hardly  have  been  picked  out, 
or  one  Btt^  for  such  a  tragedy,"§  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  Markham  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  aud 
allowed  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his  friends,  and 

t  air  Dodlei  CaiMoB.  t  Id.         t  Id.         |  Id. 
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to  prepare  himself  for  the  block.  But,  when  the 
victim  had  sufiered  all  that  was  most  paiuful  in 
death,  one  John  Gib,  a  Scotch  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, secretly  withdrew  the  sheriff  for  a  while ; 
whereupon  the  execution  was  stayed,  and  Mark- 
ham  left  upon  the  scaffold,  to  his  own  wretched 
thoughts.  The  sheriff,  returning  at  last,  told  him, 
that  as  he  was  so  badly  prepared,  he  should  have 
two  hours*  respite  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven; 
and  BO  led  him  from  the  scaffold  without  giving 
him  any  more  comfort,  and  locked  him  up  by  him- 
self. The  Lord  Grey,  whose  turn  waa  next,  was 
ltd  to  the  scaffold  by  a  troop  of  youin;  noblemen, 
and  was  supported  on  both  aides  by  two  of  his 
best  friends.  He  had  such  gaiety  and  cheer  in  hia 
countenance,  that  he  looked  like  a  young  bride- 
groom. In  front  of  the  block  he  fell  upon  his 
kiien,  and  prayed  with  the  fervency  and  zeal  of  a 
religious  spirit  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  when, 
as  he  was  ending,  mi  was  expecting  the  signal  to 
stretch  his  neck  under  the  aze,  the  sheriff  suddenly 
told  him  he  had  received  commands  from  the  king 
to  change  the  atder  of  the  uecntion,  and  Uiat  the 
Lord  Cobham  was  to  go  before  him.  And  there- 
upon Grey  was  lilnwise  removed  firann  the  scaffold 

*  and  locked  up  apart;  **  and  his  going  away 
aeemed  more  strange  unto  him,  than  his  coming 
thither  .  .  .  . :  nei&er  could  any  man  yet  dive 
into  the  mysteiy  of  this  strange  proceeding." 
While  the  people  were  lost  in  amazement,  the 
third  prisoner  was  led  up  to  the  block.  **  The 
Lord  Cobham,  who  was  now  to  i>1ay  his  part,  and 
who,  by  hia  former  actions  promtaed  nothing  but 
matiere  pour  rire,  did  much  cozen  the  world ;  for 
he  came  to  the  scaffold  with  good  assurance,  and 
contempt  of  death.  .  .  .  Some  few  words  he  used, 
to  expreas  his  sorrow  for  his  offence  to  the  king, 
and  crave  pardon  of  him  and  the  world;  for  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  he  took  it,  upon  the  hope  of  his 
soul's  resurrection,  that  what  he  had  said  of  him 
WHS  true."  He  would  have  taken  a  farewell  of 
the  world,  when  he  was  stayed  by  the  aheriff,  and 
told  that  tlwre  waascHnethii^elseto  be  done,---that 
he  was  to  be  confronted  with  some  oUier  of  the  pri- 
soners, naming  no  one.  And  thereupon  Grey  and 
Markham  were  brought  back,  separately,  to  the 
scnfibld,  each  believing  that  his  companions  were 
already  executed :  they  were  nothing  acquainted 
with  what  had  pasaed  any  more  than  were  the 

■.  spectators  with  what  should  follow,  and  they 
looked  strange  and  wildly  one  upon  the  other, 
**  like  men  beheaded  and  met  again  in  the  other 
world."  *'  Now  all  the  actors  being  t<^ether  on  the 
Btage  (as  use  is  at  the  end  of  a  play),  the  sheriff 
made  a  short  speech  unto  them,  by  way  of  interro- 
gatory, of  the  heinousness  of  their  offences,  the 
justness  of  their  trials,  their  lawful  condemnfitioQ, 
and  due  execution  there  to  be  performed ;  to  all 
wiiich  they  assented :  then,  said  the  sheriff,  see  the 
mercy  of  your  prince,  who  of  himself  hath  sent 
hither  the  countermand,  and  given  you  your  lives. 
There  was  then  no  need  to  beg  a  ptauaite  of  the 
audience,  &a  it  was  given  with  such  hues  and  cries 


that  it  went  from  the  castle  into  the  town,  and 
there  began  afresh."  Raleigh,  who  had  a  window 
in  his  prison  opening  upon  the  castle  green,  the 
scene  of  these  strange  doings,  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
beat  out  the  meaning  of  the  stratagem.  His  turn 
waa  to  have  come  on  the  Monday  following ;  but 
the  king  gave  him  pardon  of  life  with  the  rest, 
and  (»rdered  him  to  be  sent  with  Grey  and  Cob- 
ham to  the  Tower  of  London,  there  to  remain 
during  his  royal  pleasure.*  The  lively  letter- 
writer,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  toeae  de- 
tails, says,  that  no  one  could  rob  the  king  of  the 
praise  of  the  action ;  for  the  lords  of  the  council 
knew  nothing  about  it,  but  expected  that  execution 
waa  to  go  forward  till  the  very  last  moment,  when 
his  majesty  called  them  before  him,  and  told  than 
"  how  much  he  had  been  troubled  to  resolve  in 
this  busmess ;  for  to  execute  Gr^,  who  was  a 
noble,  young,  spirited  fellow,  and  save  Cobham, 
who  was  aa  base  and  unworthy,  were  a  manner  of 
injustice :  to  save  Grey,  who  waa  of  a  proud  inso- 
lent nature^  and  execute  Cobham,  who  had  showed 
great  tolnsna  humili^  and  repentance,  were  ss 
great  a  soledam ;  and  so  went  on  with  Plutarch's 
comparisons  in  the  rest,  still  travelling  in  contra- 
rieties, but  holdiiw  the  conclusion  in  so  indifferent 
balance,  that  the  fords  knew  not  what  ta  look  for 
till  the  end  came  oat-~and  therefore  I  have  saved 
them  all."  But  one  thing  Had  like  to  have 
marred  the  play ;  for  the  respite  was  closed  and 
sealed,  and  delivered  to  John  Gib,  the  Scottish 
messenger,  without  ihe  royal  signature.  Jamtv, 
however,  remembered  this  himself,  called  the 
messenger  back,  and  aigned  the  paper.  But  this 
made  it  Thursday  at  noon  before  the  messenger 
took  the  road  to  Winchester,  and  the  prisoners 
were  ordered  for  execution  on  the  next  morning. 
A  lame  horse,  a  lost  shoe,  a  fall,  and  many  anothn 
little  accident,  might  have  caused  the  measenger, 
who  had  three  men's  Uvea  in  his  pocket,  to  arrive 
too  late.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  he  did  not  reach 
Winchester  till  the  fatal  hour ;  and  there,  "  there 
was  another  crosa  adventure ;  for  John  Gib,  who 
waa  little  known,  could  not  get  so  near  the  scaffidd 
that  he  could  speak  to  the  sheriff^  but  was  thrust 
out  amongst  the  boys,  and  was  fain  to  call  out  to 
Sir  James  Hayea  ;t  or  else  Markham  (who  had 
been  brought  up  to  the  block)  might  have  lost  his 
head."|  It  is  not  without  reason,  that  a  recent 
writer  exclaims — **  What  a  government,  with  the 
penal  justice  of  the  nation  in  such  hands,  and  the 
lives  of  men  at  the  hazard  of  such  sad  buffoon- 
eries I  "§  The  sapient  James,  however,  a)ngra- 
tutated  himself  on  the  efiiect  produced  by  his  won- 
derful s^;acity.  Many  persons  had  disbelieved 
Cobham*s  confession — some  had  even  doubted 
whether  there  had  been  any  serious  plot  at  all,  he- 

•  sir  ni»ll«r  CulrtDn,  Lrtlan  to  Mr.  lohn  dunWlaln  !■ 
Rardwieks  Suw  Papm.  Tb«  edtlor  of  thit  lapMUBt  work  mjt^ 
■•  Tben  «•  in  the  Salubnrr  ColUoikHi  •mnd  ktun  Horn  tiMW 
pri^own  dnrim  Uiftt  eoMiMroedl,  wUeb  ptnlwbiT  woold  tbiow 

*  Or  Haj.moCawSaaUldi  fcTCBiUw.  ateimi^  Earf  gf  Cu- 

IMe. 

t  Hr  IMlmr  CstMoi. 

I  Contiaaatiin  of  Sir  Jhmi  IhaktMosli,  VM, 
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yond  a  design  on  Raldgh*s  part  to  get  money  from 
the  court  of  Spain, for  promoting  afavourable  treaty 
<^ peace;  but  now  they  had  hewl  Cobham  repeat 
his  amfeauoD  in  ught  of  the  axe  i  *  and  though 
in  tfaeciae  of  state  prisoners  many  dying  speeches 
had  been  Dotoriously  ^Ise,  men  vere  still  disposed 
to  give  great  weif^t  and  credit  to  such  orationa 
and  depMitionB.    Unfortunately,  however,  Jamea 
did  not  derive  all  the  advantage  from  the  proceed- 
ing diat  he  had  expected ;  for,  upon  reflecting  on 
the  bold  carnage  of  the  pusillanimous  Cobham, 
who  had  never  been  brave  before,  there  were  some 
who  were  led  to  suspect  that  he,  at  least,  was  in 
the  king's  secret,  and  had  a  promise  of  life  when 
he  made  his  last  dying  speech  on  the  scaffold.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Cobham  was 
neither  die  first  nor  the  last  coward  that  could  die 
with  firmness — that  found,  'A-heti    death  was 
near  and  inevitable,  that  it  was  stripped  of  many 
of  those  terrors  which  had  agonized  the  imagina- 
don  at  other  seasons.    At  least  nothing  more  posi- 
tiTe  than  a  doubt  ought  to  be  entertained  on  this, 
as  an  several  other  points  of  the  perplexing  story. 
The  laborious  Rushworth,  who  wrote  near  the 
time,  confesses  that  it  was     a  dark  kind  of  trea- 
BOD,**  and  that  in  his  days  the  veil  still  rested  upon 
it;  DOT  has  this  veil  been  removed  by  the  hypo- 
theses of  modem  writers  or  the  few  contemporary 
documents  that  have  been  brought  to  light  since 
Rnshwarth's  time.    If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
**  reason  of  atate,"  and  the  diplomatic  etiquette 
whidi  prevented  the  court  from  preasing  hard 
upon  the  Spai^h  ambaasador  and  other  ministers, 
and  from  producing  fiieir  letters  and  documents 
in  whidi  they  were  implicated,  we  might  have 
hcen  better  ame  to  tana  an  opinion.f 

The  king  took  possession  of  the  estates  of  the 
omspirators,  but  for  some  time  refused  to  give  away 
any  of  their  lands  to  his  covetous  courtiers.  Lord 
CoUiain,  whose  understanding  did  not  improve  un- 
der imprisonment  and  poverty,  was,  after  some  few 
years,  rather  suffered  to  stray  out  of  his  prison  in 
the  Tower  than  released  in  form :  he  did  not  wander 
far;  a  beg^;ar,  and  an  object  of  contempt,  he  found 
an  asylum  in  a  miserable  house  in  the  Minories, 
belonging  to  one  who  had  formerly  been  his  ser- 
vant, and  upon  whose  charity  he  meanly  threw 
himself.  There,  in  a  wretched  loft,  accessible  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  be  died,  probably  of  starvation, 
in  1619,  the  year  after  the  bloody  execution  of 
Raleigh.  The  Lord  Grey  was  more  closely  looked 
to;  and  he  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  in  1614. 
Raleigh  remained  in  the  same  fortieaa  till  the 

■  CrcflnidUiatUMktDK'iol^lMtwuteMelMnr&iCobliuB,  at 
kia  dmh.  wonU  ink*  goua  bU  >i!cnMtkn»  U  RaMih. 

T  B#«mmM.IIm  FRodi  auhwHadoT,  loUMi  eonrt.  tacaaoT  Ui 
tmmsgiha,  thM  !■  ilw  mtemlb  of  Augiut  *  iteoKiiBu  had  ban  takes 
■t  Dover,  «■  bia  ivlum  fton  BinwllM,  wUdiw  be  bad  carrM  « 
**rkM  tmm  f  ArmbMi,  mlttm  apon  Ida  ooBbmea  wKk  bud 
CuUuH.  And  BawmiOBt  flmhat  itatod  that  tile  Enclbh  court 
~  aMliiiiJ  thai  d'Amnbrrg  had  raeMiTagad  tha  plot,  sot  oa\y 
fmm  tW  Bwtehaaii'a  emfiwluii.  hot  Snm  two  attgwat  l«Um  of 
M' .Kmrnhajft,  «bidi  tha  Udr  tlMnird  to  H.  ife  Brauiainil ;  and  tbiii 
h*  fib-  ■sbMaador)  waa  pvrfretly  MiiMWd  or  RaMeb't  guilt  hy 
w»wa  dRuaiaaeaa  and  irlMioiu  upon  which  h*  mm  abaolntely 
<cpnd.  lad  bfttM  kaowMw  be  had  of  hir  aad  Cobham'*  dnigni, 
lb*  pnpMda  mad*  Id  Unaeir  nA  SMj.  and  thrir  coirMpOBd- 
mut  b  nuGS."— DtofMdM*.  qmtcd  by  Carta. 


month  of  March,  1615,  when  we  shall  meet  him 
again,  daring  and  enterprising  as  ever.  Markham, 
Brooksby,  and  Copley,  were  banished  the  kingdom. 
Markham  retired  to  ^e  Low  Countries,  where,  to 
rescue  himself  from  indigence,  he  became  a  spy  to 
Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  an  iDtriguing  courtier,  and 
cunning  diplomatist,  who  rose  to  eminence  under 
the  patronage  of  Cecil  and  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury.* 

In  declaring  that  he  would  allow  of  no  tolera- 
tion, James  pledged  himself  to  become  a  perse- 
cutor ;  and  there  were  men  about  him  disposed  to 
urge  him  to  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  penal  sta- 
tutes, both  against  Catholics  and  Puritans.  The 
former,  knowing  their  weakness,  were  silent ;  but 
the  Puritans  soon  drew  up  what  they  called  their 
"  millennary  petition  ;"t  wherein  they  called  for 
reformation  of  certain  ceremouies  and  abuses  in 
the  church,  and  for  a  conference.  The  latter 
was  the  sort  of  thing  that  James,  who  deemed 
himself  the  most  learned  and  perfect  of  contro- 
versialists, loved  above  all  others.  To  his  ears 
there  was  no  music  in  the  shrill  trump,  the  spirit- 
stirring  drum,  the  ear-  piercing  fife ;  but  he  en- 
joyed the  thumping  of  thick  folios  of  dusty  divi- 
nity, the  eager  voices  of  polemics,  and  disputation, 
fi>r  disputation's  sake,  particularly  when,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  waa  sure  to  have  the  better  of 
the  disputants,  whatever  he  had  of  the  ai^umeut. 
He  had,  besides,  a  long-standing  debt  to  square 
with  the  Pnritana,  who  had  not  merely  beoi  a 
main  cause  of  hia  unhappy  mother's  defamation 
and  ruin — tins  he  might  have  overlooked — ^but 
they  had  also  aet  hia  authority  at  nought,  contra- 
dicted him  and  pestered  him  from  his  cradle  till 
hia  departure  for  England,  and  had  made  him 
drain  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  its  very  dregs.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  fall  in  with  their  views  of  church 
government,  to  conform  to  their  gloomy  creed ;  and, 
as  he  must  be  doing,  he  had  at  one  time  taken 
up  the  pen  to  proclaim  them  the  only  church  of 
Cnrist,  and  had  delivered  to  them  studied  orations 
in  praise  of  their  orthodoxy  and  godliness :  but 
now  he  no  doubt  hated  them  the  more  for  those 
forced  exercises  of  his  wit  which  he  had  considered 
as  things  necessary  to  prop  him  on  his  throne. 
In  the  general  assembly  at  Edinbui^h,  in  1590, 
"  he  stood  up  with  his  bonnet  off,  and  his  hands 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  and  said,  he  praised  God,  that 
he  was  bom  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  such  a  place,  as  to  be  king  of  such  a  church, 
the  sincerest  (purest)  kirk  in  the  world."  **  The 
church  of  Gleneva,"  continued  the  royal  orator, 
"  keeps  pasch  and  yule  (Easter  and  Christmas)  ; 
what  have  they  for  them  ?  They  have  no  institu- 
tim.  As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  of  England,  their 
aervice  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English ;  they  want 
nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  liftings.  I  charge  you. 
my  good  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentle- 
men, and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and 

•  Howall  State  TrUli.— Jaidiae,  Crim.  Trlftlt.— Weldoo.— W{iMia. 
— Stow.— Hardwicke  Suia  Papen.— Cajley,  L'fe  of  lUlftgh.— Oldvfc 

t  InalliuiuB  to  lu  baTing  ngarly  a  tboutand  aigMtum  areUtgy 
■MB  attadied  to  it.  The  ntaat  nimber  wm  hawind* 
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to  exhort  the  people  to  do  the  same;  and  I,  for- 
sooth, as  long  as  I  brook  my  life,  shall  mahitBin 
the  Bame."*  From  the  year  1596,  however, 
James  had  gone  upon  a  directly  opposite  tack  in 
ecclesiastic  J  matters.  In  1598,  as  has  been  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  Book,  he  had  completely 
changed  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  church, 
by  appointing  certain  of  the  clergy  to  hold  seats  in 
parliament,  which  was  in  substence  nothing  else 
than  making  bishops  of  them,  aWiough  he  found 
it  convenient  to  declare  at  the  time  that  **  he  minded 
not  to  bring  in  papistical  or  Anglican  Inabops." 
The  whole  course  of  hii  policv  as  to  ecclesiastical  l 
matters  irom  ihia  time  forward  tended  to  transform 
the  Scottish  establishment  from  a  Presbyterian  to 
an  Episcopalian  church.  In  1599  he  wrote  and 
published  for  the '  instruction  of  Ins  son  Prince 
Henry,  his  ".Basilicon  Doron,"  a  master-rnece  of 
pedantry,  a  model  of  abuse,  against  the  Pnntana 
and  the  whole  church  polity  cf  Gotland!  Nothing, 
he  aaid,  could  be  more  monBtrmia  than  parity  or 
equality  in  the  church ; — nothing  more  den^tory 
to  the  kmglv  dignity  Ham  the  independence  of 
preachers,  ilkerefore  he  advises  his  aon  **  to  take 
need  to  soch  FWitans,  very  pests  in  the  elinrch 
and  commonvealdi,  whom  no  deserts  can  oblige — 
neither  oaths  nor  promises  bind, — breathing  no- 
thing but  sedition  and  calumnies,  aspiring  without 
measure,  railing  without  neason,  and  making  their 
own  imaginations  (without  any  warrant  of  the 
word)  the  square  of  their  conscience.*'  "  I  protest 
before  the  Great  God,"  he  continued,  and  since 
I  am  here  upon  my  testament,  it  is  no  place  for 
me  to  lie  in,  that  ye  shall  never  find  with  any 
highland  or  border  diievea,  greater  ingratitude,  and 
more  lies  and  vile  perjuries,  than  with  these  l^atie 
spirits ;  and  suffer  not  the  principal  of  them  to 
brook  your  land,  if  ye  list  to  sit  at  rest ;  except  ye 
would  keep  them  for  trying  your  patience,  as 
Socrates  did  an  evil  wife.**t 

These  were  the  real  senttmenta  of  James ;  but 
the  English  bishops  had  neither  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  steadmess  of  purpose,  nor  a  full  ac- 
quaintance with  his  feelings,  and  for  a  while  he 
kept  them  in  an  vracomforti^le  state  of  suspense. 
Like  the  chief  personages  in  the  tragi-comedy  at 
Winchester,  Markham,  Cobham,  and  Grey,  who 
did  not  know  but  that  they  were  to  be  beheaded, 
tiie  bishops,  almost  to  tiie  last  moment,  did  not 
know  bnt  that  their  system  would  be  overthrown. 
In  their  anxiety  they  implored  for  a  private  con- 
ference with  the  king,  who,  even  then,  is  said  to 
have  played  the  Puritan,  and  to  have  carried  this 
humour  so  far  that  the  prelates  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  before  him,  and  entreated  him 
neither  to  alter  the  church  government,  nor  give 
the  Dissenters  rictory  in  the  disputation  about  to 
be  held,  lest  the  Popish  recusanta  ahould  say  that 

*  CitM«fVCMia.ni*LofClinTchofScoUuri. 

T  KlnK  Jbdim'ii  Works.  He  aftrtwiinli  Mid  to  hl«  Gnsllth 
Mihan«  mud  eourttoi*— "  I  will  tat)  jon.  I  hn\e  lived  amoiig  tJiU 
■urt  ornru  (PnritusOT  PrwbywiUiu)e*er  (iiieti  I  wm  t«a  «c*n 
old  I  but  I  My  Hyor  BVMtT.M  dfW  «BtVq^AiMte(f,thaaiih  I  Hv^^ 
ftMtnv  liMn,  yat,  aiaoe  !  tmi  BUlity  to  Jodgi-,  1  wm  mvm  uf  tium." 


th^  had  Just  cause  to  insult  them  as  men  who 
lMdtrma«11o1nid<lheiD  tothatwfaML  mnow 
eonftaaed  10  be  ernDuna.  OntheMtfaof Jiaitaiy, 
1604,  Jamea  hhld  hia  fint  iieLi><l^  in  his  pnry 
chamber  at  Hampton  Cont  On  the  one  side 
were  arrayed  neaity  tmaty  bishopa  and  high  dig- 
nitaries <rf'di6  eatahhahri  xfamrh,  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  and  sundry  courtiers,  aU  determined 
to  applaud  to  ihe  akiea  the  ro^  wisdom  sad 
leanuBg:  on  the  cdher  aide  were  only  four  re- 
formiag  preacher*  — Doctpra  Reyntdda  ud  Sparks, 
pffofcssora  of  dirinity  at  Oxford ;  and  Knewatabs 
aad  Chatterton,  of  Cambri^e:  the  king  sate 
hi|^  above  them  all  provdly  pre-eminent," 
moderator.  On  the  Bnt  day  the  learned  doctcrs 
did  not  enter  upon  the  real  eontromay,  but,  after 
a  day's  rest,  iher  met  i^o  on  the  I6th,  whni  the 
Puritans  proceeded  rowodly  to  business,  begiuoing 
by  demanding,  among  other  tfain^,  that  the  Book 
oi  CcRnmoo  Prayer  ahould  be  revised;  that  the 
cap  and  sniplioe,  die  aign  of  the  croaa  in  baptiun, 
baptism  by  women,  oufiTraation,  the  use  the 
ring  in  marriage,  the  reading  of  the  Apocryidu, 
the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  should  all  be  set 
aaide ;  Uiat  non-reaidence  and  pluralities  in  the 
church  should  not  be  snffioed,  nor  the  commen- 
dams  held  by  the  biahopa;  that  unneoesairy  cx- 
conununicatiunB  ahooU  cease,  aa  alao  the  oU^atioa 
of  aufaacribii^  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Aittclea.  The 
bidiopB  eboae  to  make  their  chief  atand  upon  the 
ceremonies,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  tbe 
Articles :  and  London  and  Wincherter,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  deans,  spoke  vehemently  and  at 
great  length.  Then,  without  listening  to  the  four 
Puritans,  James  himself  took  up  the  argument, 
and  cnnbated  fur  the  Anglican  orthodoxy,  in  a 
mixed  strain  of  pedantry,  sulemnity,  leriti^,  and 
buffiwnery.  He  talked  of  baptism,  public  aud 
private,  confirmation,  of  marriage,  of  exconunu- 
nicatioD,  and  absolutitm,  which  latter  he  declared 
to  be  apostolical  and  a  very  good  ordinance.  Bus 
as  it  has  been  remarked,  it  would  be  endless  to 
relate  all  he  said,  for  he  loved  speaking,  and  was 
in  his  element  whilst  disputing.  In  the  heat  of 
his  argument  he  treated  St.  Jerome  very  disre- 
spectfully, for  saying  that  bishops  were  not  by 
divine  ordinatiMi,  closing  his  speech  with  this 
short  aphoriam : — **  No  bishop,  no  king."  When 
be  waa  tired,  Dr.  Reym^s  waa  allow^  to  talk  a 
a  little.  The  doctor  etated  hia  objections  to  the 
Apocrypha,  which  waa  ordered  to  be  read  by  the 
Book  m  Gammon  Prayer,  and  particularly  to  the 
book  of  EccleaiasticBs.  Jamea  called  for  a  Bible, 
expounded  a  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus  in  his  o«'ii 
way,  and  thea  turning  to  hia  applauding  lords, 
said,  **  What  trow  ye  make  these  men  so  angry 
with  Ecdeaiasticus?  By  my  soul,  1  think  Ecole- 
siasticuB  was  a  bishop,  or  they  would  never  wee 
bim  so.*'  The  bishops  smiled  decorously— the 
courtiers  grinned.  In  answer  to  a  question  started 
by  the  abashed  and  browbeaten  Puritans — Hu^r 
far  an  ordinance  of  the  church  could  bind  wiUiout 
impeaching  Christian  liber^?  he  said  **  he  wuukl 
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vat  egw  tiwt  pobit,  bat  mswcr  tiienia  w  kii^ 
ne  wnt  to  do  in  pariiimmt,  ie  ray  t'oouerot 
adding  withal,  tfiat  the  query  amdled  very  lankly 
of  AuriinatiMB.'*   And  Aen  he  told  » itory.  about 
Mr.  Jfllm  Blade,  a  Scottiakfveaelier,  who  had  im- 
pudently tald  him  diat  matten  of  caemony  in  the 
dnsdi  ought  to  be  left  hi  Christian  liberty  to 
efCTf  man.    **  But,**  added  James,  "  I  will  none 
of  that ;  1  will  luiTO  one  doctrine  and  one  dis- 
cipline— one  leligiin^  in  snbstanre  and  in  cere- 
atm.**    It  wonkl  have  been  policy  to  act  and 
•peak  aa  if  from  a  spiritual  conviction  that  Episoo- 
pacy  was  piefaraUe  to  Presbytery,  and  esaeutial  to 
ndvatioa ;  bat,  aa  has  been  obnerved,  James  was 
all  hn  life  rather  a  bold  liar  than  a  good  dis- 
sembler ;  *  and  he  soon  let  out  the  very  worldly 
modvea  of  hia  preArence,  which  had  dieir  roots  in 
his  high  notkme  about  the  royal  prerogative  and 
supremaey.    "  If,"  be  said,  "  you  aim  at  a  Scot- 
ti^  Presbytery,  it  agreeth  with  monardiy  aa  Ood 
with  the  devil.   Then  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will, 
nd  Dick  shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleasure  censore 
Bie,  and  my  council,  and  all  our  proceedings. 
Thai  Will  ahall  stand  np  and  aay,  It  must  he 
ftn  :  dm  Dick  AaU  reply  and  say.  Nay,  marry 
lat  ise  wiU  have  H  dma;  and,  therefore,  here  I 
anat  once  more  reiterate  my  lonner  speech,  and 
say,  k  fvy  Santera."   Reynolds  vaa  eatoemed 
one  (tf  toe  acntest  Ic^icians  and  moat  learned 
divines  tHhi  in  the  kmgdom,  but  James  treated 
him  in  this  manner : — **  Well,  Doctor,  have  you 
anything  more  to  say?"    The  Doctor,  who  had 
been  conatantly  inteirupted  and  insulted,  replied, 
**  No,  plcMe  your  m^eaty."   Then  the  king  told 
him,  that  if  be  and  his  fellowa  had  disputed  thus 
lamely  in  a  college,  and  he,  the  king,  been  mode- 
rator, he  would  Inve  had  them  fetched  up  and 
flogged  Ibr  dunces ;  that,  if  thb  was  all  they  could 
say  Ibr  Aemselves,  he  would  have  them  conform, 
or  hurry  them  out  of  tfie  land,  or  else  do  wmM. 
On  the  morrow  of  Aia  rioriow  day  Jtunes  reeted 
from  hb  labonrs.   On  uw  momfaig  of  the  18ih  he 
again  asaembled  the  bishops,  and  deans,  and  lords 
Of  the  council  t  but  the  dissenting  divineo  were 
not  admitted  tall  a  late  hour,  and  then  not  to  renew 
the  ditputationi  but  only  to  imfdore  that  conformity 
should  not  be  enforced  till  after  a  certain  interral 
James  gimted  their  reqnert,  dismisied  then,  ekid 
frloried  in  the  victory  he  had  ohteioed.  The 
Inahopa  and  conrtly  minirterB  had  not  waited  for 
the  JinaU  to  shower  down  their  ^udite.  Ban- 
croft Bishop  of  Londm,  tlmwing  himself  on  his 
knees  in  a  paroxysm  of  grmtitade  and  adoration, 
had  protested  during  one  of  the  acts,    th^  his 
heart  melted  with  joy,  and  made  haste  to  acknow- 
led^  nnto  Almighty  God  the  singular  mercy  in 
^nng  them  such  a  king,  as,  since  Christ's  time, 
the  like  had  not  heen/'t   Whitgift,  the  primate, 
without  falling  upon  his  knees,  exdaimcd,  that 
andonbtedly  hia  majesty  spake  by  the  special 

*  Mr.  BaUm,  CdMt.  MM. 

t  HaBeiaA  h*d  bMi  cm  Wi  knm  bclbrf,  lo  baxrch  hin  Bmjrity 
'■"Mop  Ibr  Btoutli  oTs  acUmalte." 

roL.  in. 


asustance  of  God*s  ipurit  And  tliat  the  lai^ 
might  not  he  left  all  buiind.  the  Lord  ChuicelluT 
£Uesmere  said,  that  the  king  and  the  priest  had 
never  been  so  wonderfully  uniied  in  the  same  per* 
son ;  and  the  temporal  lords  generally  applauded 
his  majesty's  speeches  as  pruceeding  from  the 
spirit  of  Gtod,  and  from  an  understanding  heart.* 
This  was  pretty  well !  but  not  the  most  grateful  of 
bishops,  nor  die  most  servile  of  courtiere,  could 
praise  James  more  than  James  nraised  himself. 

I  peppered  them  soundly."  said  ne;  "  they  fled 
me  from  argument  to  argument  like  schoolboys.** 
And  he  soon  after  wrote  a  moat  conceited  letter  to 
one  Blake,  boasting  of  his  own  superior  logic  and 
learning.  In  hia  wisdom,  however,  and  of  his  own 
pren^ative,  without  consulting  either  the  bishops 
or  parliament,  he  thought  proper  to  make  a  few 
slight  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
the  church  service ;  but  this  step  irritated  or  afflicted 
the  high  churchmen,  without  reconciling  any  of 
their  opponents  to  their  discipline.  Shortly  after 
the  conference  he  put  forth  a  proclamation  com- 
manding all  ecclesiastical  and  avil  officers  strictly 
to  eaforee  cooftvmity,  and  adnxmishing  all  men 
not  to  expect  nor  attempt  any  further  alteration  in 
the  chorclLt  Some  months  later,  when  he  was 
hunting  near  Newmarket,  a  deputation  of  Puritan 
miniateza  waited  upon  him  to  present  a  petition  for 
further  time  that  their  consciences  might  be  better 
satisBod.  According  to  hia  courtiers,  he  again 
argued  the  matter  very  fully,  and  put  them  to  a 
non-p/uf.  \ 

But  the  lung  loved  hunting  as  much  as  he  loved 
polemics,  and  a  proclamation  was  devised,  that 
none  should  come  to  him  on  hunting  days — which 
days  of  sport  occupied  one  half  of  James's  year ! 
He  had  alreadjr  enjoined  the  bishops  to  proceed 
against  all  their  clergy  who  did  not  conform  and 
observe  hia  orders.  Whitgift  died — some  said  of 
mortification  at  the  king's  interference — and  Ban- 
croft, who  succeeded  him  in  the  primacy,  wanted 
no  royal  ^ur  to  urge  him  on  in  the  paths  of  perse- 
cution and  aeveriW.  Three  hundred  clergymen 
were  driven  from  udr  livings  to  poverty — some  to 
wsnder  in  foreign  countries,  some  to  suffer  with 
their  wives  and  .children  absolute  want  at  home. 
Ten  leading  men  of  those  who  had  presented  the 
millenavj  petition  were  arrested ;  the  judges  de- 
dai:a4t  m  the  Star  Chamber,  that  theirs  was  an 
oflfence  finodile  at  discretion  and  very  near  to 
treason  and  felony,  as  it  tended  to  sf^ition  and 
rebellion;  and  th^  were  all  committed  to  prison. 
Spies,  such  as  had  been  trained  to  the  work  in 
hunting  down  Papists  and  private  masses,  foimd 
their  way  to  prayer-meetings  and  secret  conven- 

* Tli«  king  Ulkad  much  Latin,  snd  ilispatr4  wllh  Dr.  BeynoUn  at 
Hampton  ;  but  lie  nihrT  uteil  uiilir^ulDn  ihan  ariiunenti,  and  ltdd 
the  p«tiUoti«n  thatth-y  wanlod  to  itripChrln  again  i  and  bid  tkcM 

Dway  wiih  their  ■nl*rlliaK  The  biabowa  Menwd  Bneh  ^euadi 

and  wid  hit  majein  spdiB  hf  (ha  power  of  lujiinluin.  I  wfat  not 
what  Ihev  nuaa ;  oat  Um  ipliH  «u  nihat  Mtmootlwd."— An^ 
Wn^toi,  Huget  ^Mt. 

t  Puller,  L^urch  Hlit— Hoiwell,  Stale  Triali.—Bnrlow  (BUhonor 
ChlcliFiter),  In  FliotiU  Bilunoieu*,— Kymer.— Winwood.— Har- 
ringtotk  Anl.— Htanie,  Tftui  Ltriua.— Coldinwood.— Nmle 

in«t.  rnrflant. 

X  LeLtarorilie  Rail  of  WoieMter,  In  Lodjta'a  llhutntfoai. 
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ticlcB;  andtbegaola  of  the  kingdom  soon  betcmi 
to  be  crowded  with  unlicensed  preachers.  The 
Puritans  soou  added  to  a  contempt  of  the  king's 
person  a  hatred  of  the  whole  eystem  of  government. 
Still,  however,  they  were  as  distant  as  ever  from 
any  notion  of  toleration}  and  when  James  pro- 
ceeded to  a  still  more  cruel  petsecntioo  <rf  the 
Catholics,  they  only  complained  that  he  was  not 
sharp  and  rigorous  enough.  Even  while  amartiDg 
tfaeBuelvea  under  the  iron  rod  of  adespoUc  church, 
they  did  not  conceal  (bat  their  wish  and  object  was 
to  get  the  rod  into  their  own  hands,  that  they 
might  enforce  upon  all  a  strict  conftmnity  to  their 
own  peculiar  doctrines. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  notwithBtauding 
their  great  loss  of  spirit,  that  James  would  face  an 
English  parliament  so  bravely  as  a  few  intimidated 
preachers.  The  pestilence  was  for  many  months 
a  sufficient  reason  for  not  calling  one;  and  his 
first  parliament  was  not  assembled  till  the  19th 
of  March,  1601,  or  until  he  had  been  nearly  a  year 
on  the  throne.  There  were  probably  few  people 
in  England  or  anywhere  else,  that  had  talcen  the 
liains  to  read  his  pedantic  writings ;  but  those 
who  had  done  so  must  have  known  that  he  had 
expressed  the  greatest  omtempt  for  all  parliaments. 
In  his  discourse  *  On  the  True  Law  of  Free  Mo- 
narchies, or  the  Redproque  and  Mutual  Duty 
betwixt  a  Free  King  and  his  Natural  Subjects,* 
which  had  been  printed  in  Scotland  some  years 
before,  he  bad  stated  in  the  brradnt  terms,  that 
the  duty  of  a  king  was  to  command — ^that  of  a 
subject  to  obey  in  all  things ;  that  Icings  reigned 
by  diTine  right,  and  were  raised  hy  the  Almighty 
above  all  law ;  that  a  sovereign  might  daily  make 
statutes  and  ordinances,  and  inflict  such  punish- 
ments  as  he  thought  meet,  without  any  advice  of 
parliament  or  estates ;  that  general  laws  made  pub- 
licly in  parliament  might,  by  the  king's  authority, 
be  privately  mitigated  or  suspended  upon  causes 
known  only  to  himself;  and  that,  "although  a 
good  king  will  frame  all  his  actions  to  be  according 
to  the  law,  yet  be  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his 
own  will  and  for  example-giving  to  his  subjects." 
Even  in  his  proclamation  for  calling  together  this, 
his  first  parliament,  he  studiously  put  forth  his 
lofty  notions  about  the  pren^tive,  and  schooled 
his  subjects  as  to  the  representatives  whom  they 
were  to  choose.  For  several  reigns — certainly 
under  all  the  princes  of  the  Tudor  dynasty — the 
court  had  constantly  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  elections ;  but  they  had  done  so  with  address, 
and  bad  not  made  any  pedantic  exposition  of  the 
thing  as  a  fixed  principle  of  govemmait.  James, 
on  the  contrary,  was  ostentatious :  he  ordered  tbat 
if  any  returns  al  members  were  found  to  be  made 
OQDtrai^  to  the  initnu^oiu  contained  in  this  his  pro- 
clamation, die  same  should  be  rejected  as  unlawful 
and  insufficient,  and  the  cities  or  boroughs  fined  for 
making  them ;  and  any  person,  knight,  citizen,  or 
burgess  elected  contrary  to  the  purport,  effect,  and 
true  meaning  of  the  proclamation,  should  be  fined 
and  impristmcd.   The  elecbvs  were  commanded  to 


avoid  "  all  persons  noted  in  religion  for  their 
superstitiouB  blindness  one  way,  or  for  theu  tur- 
bulent humour  otherways" — >tbat  is,  th^  were  to 
elect  neither  Catholics  uor  Puritans.  But,  io 
spite  of  king  and  proclamation*,  this  parliament 
swarmed  with  Puritans,  who  had  natar^y  more 
cour^  and  confidence  Uuin  their  four  baited 
preachers  at  Hampton  Court  Indeed,  the  Cuni- 
raona  met  him  on  their  thrediold  with  a  debate 
about  privilege.  At  the  election  for  Buckingham- 
shire— that  county  by  a  series  of  curious  drcum- 
Btances  so  distinguished  in  tbe  struggle  between 
the  people  and  the  Stuarts — Sir  Francis  Goodwin 
had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  Sir  John  Fortes- 
cue,  the  court  candidate  and  a  privy  councillor; 
and  the  writ  had  been  duly  returned  into  Chancery. 
Goodwin,  some  years  before,  had  been  outlawed : 
his  return  was,  therefore,  sent  back  to  the  sheriff 
as  contrary  to  the  late  proclamation;  and,  on  a 
second  election,  Sir  John  Forteacue  was  chosen. 
But  the  Commons  objected  to  these  proceedings, 
and,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  case,  voted  tbat 
Goodwin  was  lawfully  elected  and  returned,  and 
that  he  ought  to  take  his  seat,  and  not  Fortescue. 
The  Lords,  by  Uie  mouth  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and 
Dr.  Hone,  requested  that  the  matter  might  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  conference  between  the  two  Hooses, 
"  first  of  all  before  any  other  matters  were  pro- 
ceeded in.**  The  Commons  nplied  with  spirit, 
that  they  conceived  it  did  not  stand  with  the 
honour  of  tlwir  Hou^e  to  give  any  account  of  their 
proceedings  and  doings.  The  Jjords  rejoined, 
uurough  Coke,  that,  uuey  having  acquainted  hu 
majesty  with  the  business,  his  hi^ncas  oon- 
cdved  himself  engi^ed  and  touclwd  in  hononr 
that  there  might  be  some  conference  of  it  between 
the  two  houses."  Upon  this  message  the  Commons 
sent  their  Speaker  and  a  good  number  of  their 
members  to  wait  upon  the  king,  to  explain  why  tliev 
could  not  confer  with  the  lords  on  any  such  subjetf  ■ 
James  was  greatly  chagrined;  he  insisted  that 
they  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the  returns,  and 
directed  them  to  confer  with  *tbe  judges.  The 
Commons,  afler  a  warm  debate,  unanimously 
i^reed  not  to  have  a  conference  with  the  judges  ; 
but  they  drew  up  a  written  statement,  in  reply  tu 
his  majesty's  objections,  and  sent  the  paper  to  tiie 
lords,  requesting  them  to  deliver  it  to  the  king  and 
be  mediators  with  his  majesty  in  their  behalf- 
This  was  moderate  enough.  James,  who  liked  to 
do  things  in  an  odd  way,  sent  privately  for 
Speaker,  and  told  him  that  he  was  now  mucti 
puszled  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case;  l>"t 
after  some  bgical  splitting  of  straws,  he  com- 
mmded^  as  an  absolute  king,*'  that  there  might 
be  a  conference  between  the  house  and  the  ju^es. 
When  the  Speaker  delivered  this  message  "there 
grew  some  amazement  and  silence.**  But  at  Is^ 
one  stood  up  and  said:  "The  prince's  command 
is  like  a  dnmderbolt ;  his  command  upon  our 
allegiance  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion !  To  his  com- 
mand there  is  no  contradiction;  but  how  or  in 
what  manner  we  should  proceed  to  perfbiro  obe- 
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dieoee^  tbit  will  be  t>ie  queBtion."    It  was  at 
loigtii  nfloived  to  cnufer  with  the  judges  in  pre- 
fCDce  of  the  king  and  council,  and  the  Commons 
BUBcd  a  select  committee  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
anfmocc  the  king,  after  some  wheedling^  gently 
luggested  t^t  both  (Goodwin  and  Fortescue  should 
be  eichided,  and  a  new  writ  issued.    The  Com- 
mooiivho  had  been  disputing  the  point  for  nearly 
tbm  weeks,  accepted  the  oompromiae  with  joy, 
bemg  amioufl  **  to  remove  all  impediments  to 
thar  worthy  and  weighty  causes."    This  joy» 
Ixnrenr,  was  not  uiiversal;  and  some  members 
nid  Alt,  by  giving  up  Goodwin^  election,  they 
hid  Anm  on  themselves  the  reproach  of  incon- 
stant and  levity.    But  James  fek  as  if  they  had 
guDcd  I  vietoij  over  his  absidate  prerogative,  and,  ; 
in  the  course  of  the  sesnon,  he  was  vexed  by  other 
demnulntions.*    The  Commons  instituted  an 
ioqiiiy  into  fMnM^oUea,  which,  in  spite  of  James's 
pwdiwslion,  seem  to  have  flourished  as  much  as, 
V  wan  than,  ever.   Ilwy  also  attadced  the  mon- 
Mms  dmea  of  purveyanix,  and  the  incidents  of 
Maltenmre,  by  which,  among  other  things,  the  king 
Wtme  guardian  to  wards,  and  received  the  pro- 
«Hds  of  dwir  estates  till  diey  came  of  age,  without 
KCDODtmg  for  the  money.  The  Commons  asserted 
tbit,  notwithstanding  tjie  six  and  thirty  statutes 
whidi  had  been  made  to  check  the  evil,  the  prac- 
tice of  pnrveyanoe  was  enforced  by  the  Board  of 
Gre»)-Cloth,  who  punished  and  imprisoned  on 
their  own  warrant ;  that  the  royal  purveyors  did 
»hri  they  list  in  the  country,  seizing  carta,  car- 
riiges,  hmes,  and  provisions ;  felling  trees  with- 
out the  owners*  cmsent,  and  exacting  labour  from 
the  people,  which  they  paid  for  very  badly,  or  not 
ii  tlL   On  the  subject  of  wardslups  tii^  were 
equally  eogent,  and  the  disgust  at  this  lucrative 
tyminy  was  increased  by  the  popular  belief  that 
Cecil  derived  a  good  part  of  his  enormout  in- 
come from  this  paiticular  branch  of  the  pre- 
rogative.  This  grievance,  with  othen,  was  le- 
feired  to  a  committee,  in  which  the  rising  FVancis 
Bicon  played  a  conspicoont  part,  trying  to  unite 
the  opposite  characters  of  a  pittriot  and  courtier,  a 
refinrner  and  sycophant.    Speakin|;  iMfore  the 
kiog  in  council,  he  said  that  the  kmg*s  was  the 
*ince     God  in  man, — the  good  irarit  of  God  in 
the  month  of  man.   Bnt  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  could  speak  boldly  of  the  abuses  of  go- 
vennnent  and  the  Bufferings  of  the  people.  The 
liorda  Tefiised  to  go  with  the  Commons,  and,  in 
the  end,  and  by  their  advice,  the  matter  was 
dropped  as  premamre^  and  somewhat  unseasonable 
is  this  king's  first  parliament.    None  of  the  other 

*  At  thab  tnt  Bactin^  the  CoBmoM*.  who  wtra  ftillr  awan  of 
'■■(A  bM  pfrtnaknis,  look  can  la  tel)  him.  bv  thenoulh  of  Hint 
"PNkM.thBt^  emu  ant  bs  nlaw-Ktrer  bv  htmwlt— "  that  arv 
Mn  mbM  not  be  Initlttita)),  dot  tmperfivt  Uwt  kAthmI.  tm  inrun  - 
vnwiClnn  kbnoM  bjr  aor  olbfT  pmm  ttuD  that  of  i1h>  liiffh 
•wrf^illa»i.t,  tbatia,  by  lh>  ■KTWfgBtoC  tbaecMnnnna.  the 
<^  tba  lotdfc  and  the  mtant  of  lb«  wofnOgu."  Aod  at  the 
'^oribvwHlM  tbry  toM  Mb^-^  Yoor  majnly  «miM  be  mla- 
i^tttmtiWami  mntMAMWnihmlOa  Una  of  Bi«1<uirt  ham 
uf  riMtalc  pom  in  iheneelm  either  to  aher  lelinkn.  or  make 
•>  J  Im  tnenalBi  the  Mme,  othnwiM  tbM  «•  fai  iMBpond  cwwM, 


proposed  reforms  were  carried,  or  even  pushed ; 
but  as  the  court  did  not  seem  inclined  to  yield  any- 
thing, the  Common^  resolved  not  to  be  over  ge- 
nerous with  the  people's  money.  They  passed  the 
usual  bill,  granting  tonnage  and  poundage  for  the 
king's  life,  and  there  they  stopped,  without  hinting 
at  any  further  supplies.  Jame«,  though  in  great 
want  of  money,  waa  anxious  to  preserve  his  dig- 
nity, and  apprehending  that  a  demand  on  his  part 
would  be  met  with  a  flat  refusal,  he  sent  down  a 
message  to  the  CommimB,  begtjinfj  them  nnt  to 
enter  upon  the  business  of  a  subsidy.  The  Com- 
mons having  a  fearful  eye  to  a  relapse  into  Popery, 
urgently  pressed  for  execution  of  the  penal  statutes 
against  Catholics.  As  the  bishops,  into  whose 
arms  James  had  thrown  himself,  united  with  the 
Puritans  in  these  demands,  no  opposition  was 
encountered,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  divisions  of 
Protestants  increased  the  severity  of  the  exiating 
laws.  On  the  1th  of  July  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  7th  of  February  of  the  following 
year. 

Meanwhile  the  new  king  spent  moot  of  hia  time 
in  hunting,  his  love  of  field-sports  increaahig  with 
his  means  of  gratifying  it.  Whitehall,  Iiondon, 
the  scenes  of  business  and  ceranony,  were  all 
deserted  for  Royaton  and  Newmarket. '  The  affairs 
of  the  state  might  wait,  but  James  would  not  lose 
his  sport.  Men  first  wondered,  and  then  began  to 
complain  and  to  satirise.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  '*  a  reasonable  pretty  jest "  was  played  off  at 
Royston.  *'  There  was  one  of  the  king's  special 
hoimds,  called  Jowler,  missing  one  day.  The 
king  was  much  displeased  that  he  was  wanted; 
notwithstanding,  went  a  hunting.  The  next  day, 
when  they  were  on  the  field,  Jowler  came  in 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  hounds ;  the  king  was  told 
of  him,  and  was  very  glad;  and,  looking  on  him, 
spied  a  paper  about  his  neck,  and  in  the  paper 
was  written :  '  Good  Mr.  Jowler,  we  prey  you 
speak  to  the  king  (for  he  hears  you  every  day,  and 
so  doth  he  not  ue)  that  it  will  please  his  majesty  to 
go  back  to  London,  for  else  the  country  will  be 
undone :  all  our  provision  is  spent  already,  and  we 
are  not  able  to  entertain  him  longer.*  It  was  taken 
for  a  jest,  and  so  passed  over,  for  his  majesty 
intends  to  lie  there  yet  a  fortnight.***  Except  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  none  of  the  eouncU, — no  not  a 
clerk  of  the  council  nor  privy  signet, — wsa  with 
his  majesty  the  while.  A  little  later,  Matthew 
Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  writing  to  Cecil, 
then  Lord  Granborne,  against  Papists  and  recu- 
sants, took  the  liberty  to  offer  some  advice  about 
the  king's  long  absences.  **  I  confess,"  says  the 
prelate,  **  that  I  am  not  to  deal  in  sUte  matters, 
yet,  as  one  that  honoureth  and  loveth  his  most 
excellent  majesty  with  all  my  heart,  I  wish  less 

*  IjrAgr,  lllnitntiou*.  Tlie  leltn  eoDtatiilDit  the  an^dote  about 
llw  houixl.  or  "  Mr.  Jouler"  Ins  old  Shre«Bbiity  fodajiwil  It).  wa» 
writipii  (o  thr  Earl  of  Slirrwihury  by  Mr.  Edmoiid  Ijuorllei,  wbu 
Bt'i'MT*  to  have  loM  ihp  kiufft  lavoiir  b;  hli  jokft.  He  ■••ted  tba 
wlidr  of  hi*  ainBll  fortune  at  court  withuat  Raiiiiuit  prefrnnent ;  and 
fn  1609  he«aii.bUied  lo  fly  i»  tbr  eoatineBt  from  hie  crMlUiin^ 
Insliiii  a  wfh  ud  thTM  cUUru  bchfad  hbn  in  afaeolMe  wmwt. 
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wtt^Ifl^  of  the  (reasiire  of  the  realm,  md.  ^bre 
nfoUjetatioQ  in'  the  lawful  exercise  of  huntlh|,  both 
tni^'poor  men's  corn  may  bfe  less  spoiled  and  other 
IfiB'tnajeaty's  subifects  more  gpared."  Cecal  wote 
v  'ihily  courtier-lilce  rraly  to  the'  a^^shop, 
tttling  him  that,  as  Air  the  toleratiod  in  religion, 
which  he  seerndd  to'  iear,  he  well  kh^  itiax  no 
creature  Hvitg  durst  ptoponnd'  if  to  his  religious 
BOrercigti ;  and  that,  as  fi>r  the  himting,  as  it 
i  praise  In  the  good  Gmperor  Tr^an  to  be' 
disposed  to  such  mwi-4ike  and  adtir^t!  recreations, 
80  ought  it  be  a  joy  to  him  to  behold  the  king  of 
so  able  a  constitution,  promising  !6ng  lili;  and  a 
plentiftil  posterity."  Cecil  taused  both  letters  to 
be  laid  before  his  iriajefety  by  tfie  Earl  of  Wor- 
qelBter,  who  presently  reported  to  his  ^ly  the 
inipression  they  had  produced  on  the  Toyal  mind._ 
"  He  was  merry  at  the  first,"  says  the  earl,  **  till,' 
ai  l  guessed,  he'  came  to  the  wasting  of  the  tr^- 
sure,  and  the  immoderate  exercise  of  hunting.  He 
b^aii,  tiieu,  to  alter  comiteuance,  ind,  in  the  end, 
sbd  it  was  the  foollahest  letter  that  he  eterjread. 


epistle' '^ofcester  infijtn^ed  his  fiietiJ  that  Ji 
lA^esl^  meant  to  go  froin  Royston  to  Newmarket^ 
to  hunt  there  for  three  or  fdur  days,  and  then  £tom 
Newmarket, to  hunt  at  Thetfo^.  Whither  be; 
Wdiild  have  gone  hunting  alter  l^ia  is  not  known ; 
but,  in  the  mondi  of  March,  'Worcester  entreated' 
^ir  James  Hay  n<rt  to  urge  the  king  My  ftttthSr,' 
and 'l^y  considerately  promised '  that  he'wcald' 
not.  '  During  these  ambulatory  proceeaio^ 'the 
Puritan  ministers,  whwn  the  new  pritnate, ;  Ban- 
croft, (quaintly  described  as  **  a  man  of  a 
rough"  temper  and  a  stout  foot-ball  player ,")t  had 
been  active  in  expelling  feom  their  livingB  in  tbe 
church,  gave  James  some  disturbance  by  waiting 
upon  him  to  present  petitions,  and  their  party 
caused  him  further  trouble  by  writing  and  printing 
certain  letters.  Against  the  authors  of  these 
papers,  and  against  others  who  had  ventured  to 
remoustrate,  James  let  loose  Cecil,  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  his  '*  little  bei^^'*  Ui>on 
quitting  the  sports  of  the  fidd  his  serious  attention 
was  devoted  to  solve  the  problem,  whether  a  man 
could  preach  good  sermons  and  speak  exceeding 
good  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  his  sleep,  being,  when 
awake,  no  divine,  and  igoorank  of  both  those 
learned  langut^.  "The  king  took  delight,  bv 
the  line  of  bis  reason,  to  sound  the  depths  of  sncn 
impostoTi.  The  man,  who  practised  pnysic  in  the 
day  and  meached  by  night,  waa  Richard  Haddock, 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  axkd  all  the  fellows  and 
scholars  of  the  coUege  were  wont  to  go  and  hear 
him  preach  in  his  sleep,  as  they  woi^d  go  to  any 
regular  sermon ;  and  though  some  of  his  auditory 
were  willing  to  silence  him,  by  pulling,  hauling, 
and  pinching  him,  yet  would  he  pertinaciously 
persist  to  the  end  of  his  disconraet  sleeping  aU  the 


•  LodfB,  mutnthM, 
t  Colu,IMaeita. 


Whfl^.'^  And;  to  coflifpl^  th«  tartttodtous'Mo^ri 
when  he  ilwoke  bfe.  kheWn^tltSagiDfllAll'beM 
said,  bnt  wondtfed^  »db  s»  w4ny"^er80M  wound 
bSln.  All  thia  wtu  tbU  'fhe^'«tl|r%  two  M'thiee 
persons  that  had  li^eat^  Tdw;  totf^tM^kin^,  thitakhf^ 
it  a  very  stnlnge  thiiig,  teikt  ftfr^im  to  eomi 
Thet«  H^dbdk  wiuf  lrM  nkoh!h)SW10']ftr^ 
sleep  to^kjfl^,  lAw-  snnraiOfi^UofiS^embnA^e, 
iM  ^hanOot,  l^ifd  IMhvC!rJ,"li^'lkfo]T'Bifd 
otheA  to  assist  hiU  in  (hifiiKi^Myi^^  Tttn 
conelnvc'Bate  tip  » Whole  rirf^  tti'feMa*'hiirft.""  And 
when  the,  lime  came  iawhh:h^tl£e^t<'tiaditT  thw^t' 
ic  was' fit  foir  Ktn  tb  be  'asle^,  'hS'  fttoan  vw? 
orderff  wiHh  aVray*^thiw'tottka'telrt'of-»d^ 
atid  £vided  it  into  MeaiSA,  ^i^U'hk  e'xjfi&ttiett  'tAp 
nificantly' enough,  hfat  af!erWsh>ti^'  hti  IMfide-aii'  ex^ 
CTirsion-  against  Hie'  popH,  '■^  ''<me*tX''Qii  crOM  W 
baptiflrij  and  the  Tast  ctia6tik  oF'rirt'  Ctaftch  of 
Bnglitid,  kiid  «o  <:6h<ilddM  ^e^pih^."t""'Hadd(>ek 
■vna  aflowed  to  r^st  till  Dtxt  n^ntiln^^'  ^i^eil 
the  king  in  private  liandled  hifti  '«>  like  '-k  CttnoiiRg 
Btifgeonthat  be -fouhd  ont^the  sol^.  ipl^  mtdcing' 
him  confess,  txA  6hly  hlsiitt  Ahd'^Arntf^ii'th^  bet; 
}jdt  the  cause  ttiat  ttr^  him  Wit^-^'Tfhil!  *ei|htj 
bnsitiesB  occupied  mkiA  '^fi^  to^^  meoAie^ 
,  of  hiB  council  wrote  mid  tiieeivita  lohg'letteirs  about 
,  it:  tn  the  phdt  tiie  Ittdg  '^ir^^  ^rticiwuly; 
upon  promdie  that  He  woMditeTCt  'tii  thti  like 
agaiti,  and  seni  hSw  bw*  t6  OiftWif  'The'd«^ft 
of  his  mi^estfy  WbddMl' 'idttglttefal!  w«a  ep^ 
plauded  M  the'  wholb'  dotirt;  ''iccld' JW™e» 
dlcoyraged  to  devoU  'mcfre 'oP  'hitf'tilile  'to  b«ch 
purs^iils.  -  But  M  w&'now  destibid  fei  me  ;ni"ore 
serious  worTp  upon  hla  hands.'  '■    "  ■ 

The  pathplitL  who  bid  «E!peM^''W4iTittbn  o* 
an  approach  to  itiWeni  ennigcfl  at  th^ 'i^icreased 
sieveriiy  -of  the  laws  directed '■fligairtrt  iafc^  ted 
some  of  them  were  absolutely  maddened  by  the 
persecutions  they  suffsred,  and  by  the  heavy  lines 
they  were  constantly  call^  upon  to  pay.  Among 
the  sufferers  diere  was  one  c^i^le  of  the  most 
daring  deeds.  Hiis  was  Robert  Catesby,  a  gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  fiunily  and  a  good  estate. 
During  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  recanted,  but 
he  soon  returned  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  up  fiv  his  youthful  back-sliding 
by  the  iidoar  of  hb  seal.  He  had  engaged  in  the 
radi  buineai  of  the  £arl  of  Eeaez,  who  had  pro- 
miaed  lAertyvf  conscience ;  he  had  intrigued  with 
the  cotet  of  fnuoe,  aud  with  the  Spaniiui  court ; 

•  ^nin.  Bdnnitd  LuodlM  «ma  U  tba  Bail  of  Shnw>- 

bwyftonflunM.— "  14oid»t  not  bat  your  twM^  hath  baud  ot  th» 
mw  wt  OxIbrdtW  iMuhwh  Id  U*  «Wp :  It  ti  »«t7  tnaa  i  •oil  >>• 
iiitHS  Tory  tftclMn  *aA  learM<l  MNMina,  by  the  report  of  tboM 
that  have  very  gwd  Jodgmtnu  and  wbe*  bm  U  awak*  Is  bat  a  dnU 
fUlov,  ac4  konvs  Id  br  lur  nrkt  MhoUr.  In  llwaa  aamnMi  tliat  ba 
nuilwtb  in  tat  iWp  he  vIB  apMik  FxeardkuT  good  Onak  aad 
R(ibia»,aadwbiiiWiaaw«lMMMimiudjieiai«ri>fdMlatip)a«tai'* 

-t  WUra 

t  ItUMobablathatHajdodimaaetMibyMwieaf  iba  Diamt- 
en.  WUaaDaan.thatlkB*'«Maaik»m|nIliimioU"  wa«,  "Utal 
apmabeadad  Unadf  H  ■  bvrM  naa  tn  tba  uuivantty,  bflof  of 
a  low  eaoOtiMi.-aiia  if  aotoetliing  aaaUent  aod  wwrkahhr  did  not 
■priDK  fn>a  bim.  to  giri  Ills  to  hi*  repoutioa.ha  ibaald  arnr  Kpftmi 
mthMly."  "XbaUu."  adikWIlKiu.  •■Inding  bia  iBcaMooa  1b 
hia  oonftiitfw,  Mrdoord  Mn,  and.  »ftar  Ua  RoaUatkm  public 
Urn  frehnsBt  !■  Om  chudh." 
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tng,  H  oae  bl(fw«  Jt$#igt  i^i^de^.  *9d  Comiaons. 
UMiiblg  ami  (Ie»p<a)|it^  v  'wa*  tbft  plot,  he  sooa : 
foudaffir  ^piti'iftinipla^aibl^  ^4ivi30Bs  u  hit 
om  to  joia  ip  iXi  fiiBtpenpa.to  whom  ha 

f^mi  h»  dnigB  Thqmu'^ipteri  a  'Keatle-| 
mu  aT  Warf^vtfTvhirer  Whvt.  bad,  be^.a  loldier  of. 
Anuif'i%tfaB  I^w  Cam)Qri^ftn4  a  select  f^ent  of; 
die  ^gliih  C^thqiUca  in.  Sjwo.  ThU  win  wok,  at 
tai  oTcicDmf:  ^th  bof^r^  ml«though  Cateaby 
nam»A  agijagmBce.  in  drawiqgf  the  noMt 
b^idiU  ;pictuTe ,  ef  Uie  jnifferiiigi;  oli  their  co-. 

RHintor  till  they  had  scdicit^d  ^  jDMiattoQ  of  the 
Kiag  Sp^Sii  wb«  sa>t  the^r  negpciatiag  with 
Jamaa.  i^infier  fiaaacd  o>;er;  to  the  Netherlands, 
vheieJtafiPw'iOTaed  fxom,th^  3pailislf  ambaioadar 
Uw  hiafpoiMFt'  could  nok  get  a cUi^^rtii' toleration, 
iuotteA  in  th«  En^liah  tteaty.  At  thia  momeut, 
whsa  ha  twd  made  up  hi«  nund  to  co-operate  wUli 
Citeal^  he  i^xidenully  enoouDtcred,  in  the  town 
of  0«aa4,  another  aoldier  of  fortune,  an  old  fellow- 
tnveller  andi  aiaociate.  Tbia  waa  Guy,  or  Guido, 
Fawk«a,  -whom  (knowing .  him  to  be  the  most 
dinj^ .  of  men)  he  carried  over  to  England, 
widuwt  teUiog  him  what  particidar  service  would 
be  required  at  his  handa.  Fawkea  -  did  not  come 
fiay.  It  baa  be«o  cue  ternary  to  represent  him 
ti  t  !ow»  mercenary  ruffian,  but  it  appears,  on  the 
o»tni7,-that  he  was  a  pure  fanaticp.  and  aa  much 
a  gBotlwnan  as  the  others.  Before  .VVinter  and 
Fawkea  had  been  many  days  with  Cateaby  in  Lon- 
don, they  were  joined  by  two  other  conspirators, 
Hiaaiaa -Peicj«  ,a  diatant  relation  and  steward  to 
die  Earl  of  Northnmberland,  and  John  Wrigh^ 
Potj'a  bcothei^in-law,  who  was  reputed  the  best 
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swordsman  in  all  England.  Percy,  during  Eliza- 
beth's time,  had  visited  Edinburgh,  %vhere  James, 
to  secure  what  influence  be  could  command,  had 
promised  "  to  tolerate  mass  in  a  comer.**  He  was 
now  furious  at  the  king's  broken  promises,  and 
seems  to  have  been  more  headlong  than  any  of 
t&em — iDic^e  eager  even  than  Cateaby  to  do  aome- 
thing»  though  as  y«t  he  knew  not  what,  for  the 
arch-conspirator  was  cautious  in  his  madness. 
They  afl  m«t  at  Catesby's  lodgings.  "Well, 
geijtleraen,"  cried  Percy,  "shall  we  always  talk 
and  never  do?"  Cateaby  aaid  that, before  opening 
the  particulars  of  bia  scheme,  they  must  all  take  a 
solenia  oath  of  secrecy.  The  condition  waa  ac- 
cepted fa^  all.  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  they 
met  at  a  lonely  houae,'in  the  fields,  beyond  St. 
Clemenia  Inn.  "  You  shall  swear  by  the  blessed 
Trinity,  aod,  by  the  sacrament  you  now  propose  to 
receiire.  never  to  disclose  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
word  or  circumBtance,  the  matter  that  ahall  be  pro- 
poaed  to  you  to  keep  secret,  nor  desist  from  the 
execution  thereof  uotil  the  rest  shall  give  you 
leave."  Such  was  the  form  of  the  oath  which  was 
taken,  on  their  kneea,  by  Cateaby,  Percy,  Thomas 
Winter,!  John  Wright,  and  Fawkea;  and  im- 
mediately after  they  had  taken  the  oath,  Catesby 
explained  that  hia  purpose  was  to  blow  up  the 
Parliament  ^ouse  vrith  gunpowder  the  next  time 
the  king  should  go  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
then  made  the  meana  clear  to  theii  compreheneion, 
and,  ceasing  this  discourse,  led  them  all  to  an  upper 
room  in  the  same  lone  house,  where  they  heanl 
mass,  and  received  the  sacrament  from  Father 
Gerard,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who,  it  ia  aaid,  was 
not  admitted  hito  the  homd  secret.  Percy's  zeal 
yfOB  unabated,  and  ao  office  he  held  about  the 
court  (he  was  a  gentleman  penaioner)  gave  him 
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Abilities  which  the  others  did  not  poesem.  Their 
frrat  object  was  to  secure  a  house  adjoining  the 
parliament  building.  Ai  Percy,  by  his  office,  was 
(ibliged  to  live  during  a  part  of  the  year  near  to 
Whitehall,  there  would  appear  nothing  strange  in 
his  taking  a  lodging  in  that  quarter.  After  scraie 
search  they  faaoA  a  house  held  by  one  Ferris,  u 
tenant  to  'WfahmeBid,  Ae  keeper  of  the  king's 
wardrobe,  which  seemed  adapted  to  their  pnrpose. 
l%is  Percy  hired  in  his  own  name,  by  a  writtsi 
agreen^t  with  Ferris.*  When  ^ley  took  posse*- 
sion  they  again  snore  to  be  faithinl  and  aecveC. 
The  badk  of  the  house,  or  an  oot-bwUing,  leaned 
against  the  very  wall  of  the  Parliament  House. 
Here  they  risolved  to  <*ommence  operations  by 
Cutting  away  the  wall  in  orHer  to  make  a  mine 
tbrou^it.  It  wait  an  arduous  taek  to  gentlemea 
Unaccustomed  to  manual  labour;  and  before  they 
coiild  well  bepn,  they  learned  that  the  king  had 
prorogued  pariiument  to  the  7th  of  February,  and 
upon  tliis  news  they  agreed  to  separate,  and,  after 
visiting  their  friends  in  the  country,  to  meet  again 
in  November.  In  the  interval  they  hired  another 
house,  situated  on  iht  Lambeth  side  of  the  river. 
Here  they  cautiouslv  deposited  wood,  gunpowder, 
and  other  combustibles,  which  were  afterwards 
removed,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  by 
ni^t,  to  the  house  at  Westminster,  The  custody 
of  the  house  at  Lambeth  was  committed  to  Robert 
Kay,  a  Catholic  gentleman  in  indigent  circum- 
stances,  who  took  die  oatii  and  entoed  into  the 
plot.  When  liie  chief  conspirators  met  agsui  in 
the  capital,  they  found  themselves  debaned  the 
use  of  their  lumae  at  Westminster,  (ox  the  conrt 
had  thoi^ht  fit  to  accanunodate  thneiu  the  coro- 
misaoners  that  were  engaoed  on  James's  pre 
.mature  scheme  for  a  union  b^ween  England  and 
Scotland. 

While  they  were  waiting  impatiently  for  quiet 
possession  of  the  premises,  several  circumstances 
occurred  that  were  calculated  to  keep  their  deadly 
purpose  alive.  At  the  assizes  held  in  Lancashire 
ID  the  preceding  summer,  six  seminary  priests  and 
Jesuits  were  tri^,  condemned,  and  executed,  under 
the  statute  of  the  27th  of  Elizabeth,  for  remaining 
within  the  realm.  The  judges  who  tried  these 
victims  indulged  in  invectives  against  the  Catho- 
lics in  general,  and  one  of  them  was  said  to  have 
laid  it  down  at  law  to  the  jury,  that  all  persons 
hearing  mass  fnm  a  Jesuit  or  seminary  priest 
were  guilty  of  felony.  Mr.  Found,  a  Cwiolic 
gentleman  then  living  in  Lancashire,  of  an  ad- 
vanced age,  who  had  suffered  in  Elisabeth's  Ume, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king  complaining  goie- 
rally  of  the  posecutionj  and  in  particular  <^  the 
recent  proceedings.  He  was  immediately  seized, 
and  earned  before  the  privy  council,  and,  after  an 
examination,  committed  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Star  Chunber.  In  that  tribunal,  on  the  29th 
of  Noranber,  the  poor  old  gentleman,  unaided  and 
alone,  was  aasailea  by  Coke  Hat  Attorney-General, 

•  The  origlMl  mMnuBt,  lUM  May  S4. 1G04,  nwv  be  hwu  Uw 
ttila  Pkpcr  Oflfee. 


Chief  Justice  Pophatn,  ChanceHor  Egertoa,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bi^p  oS  London, 
Cecil,  and  several  other  judgm  and  members  of 
the  privy  council.  Coke  inveigh^  against  the 
whole  body  of  Papists,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
^riiether  he  were  so  violent  as  the  Primtfs  Baa- 
croft.  Among  lliem  thcnr  aeacmoed  Mn  Pound 
to  be  imprismed  in  ihe  Fleet  dvrmg  the  king's 
plrasuR,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  both  at  LanoaaCer 
and  Westminster,  and  to  pay  a  fine  ilf  onethouaond 
pounds :  nay,  Ibey  were  ssear  dMng  wane,  for  ah 
influnous  proposition  t»  nail  the  4ki  nun  to  the 
pillory,  end  cut  off  bis  ean,  was  negatirBd  by  a 
mt^ority  of  only  one  or  two.  AAer  Ai*  invquSlnns 
sentence  there  was  sn  increased  aotivitiy  in  himtiog 
for  priests  and  levying  ffnes  on  the  tisoaaaatts ;  and 
yet  the  zealots  cried  that  this  whs  not  enoi^b,  aaad 
tiiat  the  sword  of  the  law  ought  to  be  sfaaipened 
at  the  next  meeting  of  partiament 

At  last,  on  a  dark  December  night,  Catesby  and 
his  confederates  entered  the  hoose  at  Westminrter, 
and  commenced  operations,  having  previously  hiid 
in  a  store  of  hard  eggs,  dried  meato,  pasties,  and 
such  provisions  as  would  keep,  in  order  to  aivoid 
suspicion  by  going  or  sending  abroad  for  food. 
They  presently  found  thatfthe- wall  to  be  penetrated 
was  6i  tremendous  thickness,' and  that  more  hands 
would  be  required  to  do  the  work.    Kay  wm 
therefore  brought  ovtr  fkom  the  house  at  Lambeth, 
and  the  party  was  fbrther  reinforced  by  the  enlist- 
ing of  Christopher  Wri^rt,  '  a  ^rounger  brother  rf 
John  Wright,  who  was  already  in  the  pkA.  Now, 
in  all,  they  were  seven.   "  All  which  seven,"  said 
Fawkea  on  his  examination,  **  were  gentlemen  of 
name  and  blood ;  and  not  any  was  emph^ed  in  or 
about  this  action  (no,  not  so  much  as  m  dig^pg 
and  mining)  that  was  not  a  gentlonan.    And  while 
the  others  wrought  I  stood  as  sentinel  to  descry 
any  man  that  came  near ;  and  when  any  man  came 
near  to  the  place,  upon  warning  given  by  me,  they 
ce&B«l  until  they  haid  again  notice  from  me  to  pro- 
ceed i  and  we  seven  lay  in  the  house,  and  had  shot 
and  powder,  and  we  all  resolved  to  die  in  that 
place  before  we  yielded  or  were  taken."  They 
lightened,  or,  it  may  be,  sometimes  burthened,  their 
heavy  toil  with  discussions  of  future  plans.  They 
cidculated  that  die  king's  eUeat  son.  Prince  Henry, 
would  acoiropauy  his  father  to  the  opening  of  par- 
Ii«nent,  and  perish  wiHi  him;  but  Percy  under- 
took to  secure  Prince  Charies,  and  carry  him  off 
to  a  sure  place  as  soon  as  the  mine  should  be  ex- 
ploded.   Calculating,  however,  on  tiie  possibility 
of  this  scheme  failhig.  they  made  arrangements  for 
carrying  off  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  then 
under  ue  care  of  Lord  Hanington  tX  hia  mansion 
near  Coventry.   Horses  and  amuKU  were  to  be 
collected  in  Warwickshire.   They  resolved  if  pos- 
sible to  save  all  members  of  the  two  Houses  that 
were  CathoUcs,  but  th^  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
safest  mode  of  doing  this.  The  notion  of  apfdying 
to  the  Catholics  abroad  and  the  pope  was  dis- 
carded as  useleas  and  unsafe.  They  were  working 
hard  to  cut  their  way  thnmgh  the  stubborn  wall, 
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vbcD  Fivkes  broAght  intelligeoce  that  the  king, 
who  had  na  gntt  desire  to  meet  tliat  body  ^ain, 
bad  fiirtber  prorogued  parluaoent  from  the  7th  of 
FdinMry  l»  the  3rd  of  October.  Hereupon  they 
agreed  to  separate  till  after  the  ChriBtmaa  holidays, 
t«kiDg  goud  cqre  not  to  asaoaiate  or  meet  abroad, 
uvl  OD  DO  account  to  correspond  \iy  letter  on  any 
potDt  conntcted  with  the  plot.' 

iJK  160^ — In  the  mtmih  of  January,  Catesby, 
iieiDg  at  Oxford,  admitted  two  other  conspirators. 
One  of  tfacae  waa  John  Grant,  an  accomplished  but 
mowiy  geotlenau  of  Warwickshire,  who  possessed 
at  Nurbrook,  between  the  towns  of  Warwick  and 
SnvLToid-oa-Avon,  a  large  and  strong  mansion- 
iiotne,  walled  round  and  moated,  which  seemed 
ihe  best  poaaible  plaoe  for  the  reception  of  horses 
and  ammuoidoD.  Ijunentation  and  grief  hod  been 
ouned  within  those -walls  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
Grant's  melancholy  diapoaitioa  took  its  rise  from 
ibe  persecution  he  hod  endured.  The  other  was 
Robert  Winter,  the  eldest  brother  of  Thomas 
Winter,  who  was  already  engaged,  and  one  of 
vbose  sisifTs  was  wife  to  Giant  of  Norbrook. 
Sbortly  after,  Catesby  enspecting  that  his  servant 
Ikaas  Bates  hacl  an  inkling  of  the  plot,  thought 
it  pradent  to  make  him  a  full  accomplice,  and  bind 
him  by  the  oath  of  secrecy.  This  Bates  was  the 
(ul;  one  not  of  tlK  rank  of  a  gentleman :  he  was 
of  a  mean  station  and  of  weak  character ;  but  his 
obicurity  and  timidity  had  not  saved  him  from 
the  EUufaetfaan  persecution.  About  the  beginning 
of  February  they  all  m«t  in  the  house  at  Westr 


minster,  and  resumed  their  painful  toils.  T^if; 
ears  were  acutely  sensible  to  uie  least  aound,  thei^r 
hearts  susceptible  of  supernatural  dread.  They, 
heard,  or  fancied  they  heard,  the  tolling  of  a  bell 
deep  in  the  earth  under  the  parliament-house,  and 
the  noise  was  stopped  by  aspersions  of  holy  water.. 
But,  one  morning,  while  working  in  their  mine, 
they  heard  a  loud  rumbling  noise  nearly  over  their 
heads.  There  was  a  pause,— a  fear  that  they  had 
been  discovered  ;  but  Fawke?  soou  brought  intel- 
ligence that  it  was  nothing  but  one  Bright  who 
was  selling  off  his  stock  of  coals,  intending  to 
remove  his  business  ftom  a  cellar  under  the  par* 
liament-house  to  some  other  place.  This  oppor- 
tunity seemed  miraculous :  the  cellar  was  imme- 
diately beJow  the  House  of  Lords;  the  wall  of 
separation  was  not  yet  cut  through,  and  doubts 
were  entertained  whether  they  shouU  be  able  to 
complete  the  work  withoat  discovery.  Percy  hired 
the  cellar  of  the  dealer  in  coals ;  the  mine  was 
abandoned,  and  they  began  to  remove  thirty-six 
barrels  of  gunpowder  from  the  house  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river.  They  threw  large  stones 
and  bars  of  iron  among  the  powder  to  make  the 
breach  the  greater,  and  they  carefiilly  covered  over 
the  whole  with  fagots  and  billets  of  wood.  All 
this  wu  completed  by  the  month  of  May,  when 
they  once  more  separated.  Fawkea  was  dispatched 
into  Spanish  Flanders  to  win  over  Sir  William 
Stanley  and  Captain  Owen,  who  held  military 
commands  there,  and  who  were  supposed  capable 
of  cuUectiug  a  goud  number  ut  men,  either  English 
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C&tholicB  or  fureignera.  Fawkes  returned  in 
August,  having  succeeded  no  further  then  to  obtain 
H  promise  from  Owen  that  he  vould  communicate 
with  Stanley,  who  was  at  that  time  absent  in  Spain. 
In  SeptemWy  Sir  Edmund  fiaynham,  a  gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  family  in  Gloucestershire,  was 
admitted  into  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  plot,  and 
dispatched  to  Rome,  not  to  reveal  the  project,  but 
To  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Vatican 
when  the  blow  should  be  struck.  The  rest  re- 
mained in  anxious  expectation  of  the  day, — it  was 
near  at  hand, — when  the  king  still  further  proro- 
gued the  parliament  irom  the  3rd  of  October  to 
the  3th  of  November.  The  couspirators  thought 
that  they  were  suspected.  Thomas  Winter  under- 
took to  go  into  the  house  on  the  day  on  which  pro- 
rogation was  to  be  made,  and  observe  the  coun- 
tenances and  behaviour  of  the  lords  commissioners. 
He  found  all  tranquil :  the  commissioners  were 
walking  about  and  conversing  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  just  over  the  thirty-sis  barrels  of  gun- 
powder :  he  returned,  and  told  his  companions 
that  their  secret  was  safe.  About  Michaelmas  it 
was  agreed  to  admit  three  more  Catholic  gentlemen, 
who  were  known  to  have  a  command  of  ready 
money,  into  the  plot.  The  first  of  these  was  Sir 
Everard  Digby,  of  Drystoke,  in  Rutlandshire,  an 
enthusiastic  young  man,  and  a  bosom  friend  of 
Catesby.  Digby  had  immense  estates,  a  young 
wife,  and  two  infant  children ;  but,  after  some 
struggle  with  his  domestic  feelings  and  conscience, 
he  yielded  to  Catesby,  promised  to  fumiah  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  for  furthering  the  plot,  and  to 


collect  Iiis  Catholic  friends  on  Dunsmore  Heath 
in  Warwickshire,  by  the  5th  of  November^  as  if 
for  a  hunting  party.  The  second  was  Ambrose 
Rookwood,  of  Coldnam  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  head  of 
a  very  ancient  and  opulent  family.  Like  Digby,  he 
had  long  been  the  bosom  friend  of  Catesby  ;  and  his 
romantic  attachment  to  that  chief  conspirator  seems 
to  have  been  a  more  leading  passion  than  his  reli- 
gious fanaticism.  He  had  a  ro^piificent  stud  of 
hor&ep,  which  made  his  accession  very  desirable. 
Like  most  of  the  others,  he  at  first  shuddered  at 
the  prospect  of  so  much  slaughter,  but  his  scruples 
were  quieted  by  Catesby ;  and,  to  be  near  the 
general  rendezvous  at  Dunsmore,  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Clopton,  near  Stratford-on-Avon. 
He  had  sufiered  fines  and  prosecutions,  but  he  was 
still  wealthy,  and,  until  entering  the  gunpowder 
treason,  a  peaceful,  happy  man.  The  third  acces- 
sion was  in  Francis  Tresham,  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  who  had  recently  suc- 
ceeded his  fatlier  in  a  large  estate  in  Nortnamp- 
tonshire.  Sir  Thomas  he^  felt  the  vengeance  uf 
the  penal  laws :  he  had  been  brought  before  both 
the  council  end  tlie  Star  Chamber  in  Elizabeth's 
days ;  he  had  suffered  heavy  fines  and  imprison- 
ments: in  his, own  words,  he  had  undergone 
fiill  twenty  years  of  restless  adversity  and  deep 
disgrace,  only  for  testimony  of  his  conscience." 
His  son  Francis  had  been  engaged  very  actively 
with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  only  saved  from 
the  block  by  his  father's  bribing  a  great  lady  and 
some  people  about  the  court  with  several  thousand 
pounds  :  yet,  after  that  narrow  escape,  Francis 
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IVesham  had  had  his  hand  in  aevera}  plots.  It 
tppein,  howem,  tiiat  he  did  not'en^oy  the..  Confi- 
dence of  the  desperate  men  vith  whom  he  had 
been  engsged,  and  that  he  passed  for  a  6ckle, 
mean-spiiited,  and  treacbavai  .iiniin:  btitlik'WB8 
Catesbf'i  near  relation,  and  he  had  money,  whereof 
(after  Utitiag  the  oaUi)  he  engaged  to  furnish  two 
tbautand  pounds.  But,  from  the  moment  Tresham 
Tai  tdmitted,  CateslmJKcame  a  prey  to  mis- 
giTiE^  md  akrms,  atpBbe  sorely  repented  having 
confided  his  secret  to        an  individual. 

As  tbe  great  day — the  Sth  of  November — a^' 
jvosdied,  the  conspirators  faad  sev^l  secret  con- 
sututioDS  at  White  Webbs,  a  house  near  Enfidd 
Cbasp,  then  a  wild,  solitary  place.*  HeT«  it  wa« 
lescrfTcd  chat  Fawkes  should  fire  tbe  nune  by 
mems  of  a  shnr-burning  matchi  which  would 
alknr  lam  time  to  escape  before  tbe  tt^otion  of 
the  gunpowder  Cohere  was  a  shin,  hired  with 
Tmham's  money,  I^u;  ii^the  Thami^^  and  in 
this  Guido  was  to  m^n'k  ai^  to  proceed  to  Flan- 
ders); that,  after  the  catastrophe,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  in  case  of  thnr  lottp^^^ie  Friace  of 
ffaies  and  Prince  Charles,  was  to  he  hmnediately 
proclaimed  queen,  and  a  regent  appointed  during 
her  minority.  But  now  they  felt  the  difficulty 
there  would  be  10  warning  and  saving  their  friends, 
and  most  of  them  had  dear  friends  and  relations 
in  urliament.  ^ .  In  thf  ^VS^'  Hgusty  for  example, 
thcLorfls'SfifcjiQti*an^''Mounteagl^^^  C^Uio- 
lics, had inaiTied  sisters  .f!tf  FVancis  Tresham,  and' 
Tieshun  was  exceeding  earnest  t}is£  they  should 
have  Bume  w^ing  gifcn  them,,  in  prder  to  keep 
avav  frotajp^tUftmenti  ,  Pere^  also' was  eager  to 
»Te' his  m^ive  ^e  £arl  ofNorthumberland ;  and 
Kar,  or  Keys,  tlie'decayed  gentleman  who  had 
ItiJdurae  of  the'l^ause  ^  Latiibeth,  was  emially 
ansiijUB.TO  save  hii'ffieii3''aptf  patron,  Lord  iVIor- 
daunt,  who  had  giveiif^  aiul  shelter  to  his  wife 
and  chndj^'n.  '  T^iieie  were  others  whose  fate 
cici'^  lie  liveliqBt  interest ;  apd  all  of  them  were 
desirous  of  warning  the  yoythful  Earl  of  Arundel. 
But  Calesby  undertook  to  prove  to  them  that  most 
of  the  CiUJiolica  wouid'he  aosent,  seeing  that  their 
jtesence  would  be  useless,,as  they  could  not  pre- 
vent the  j^tusing  of  new  penal  laws  against  their 
Kligion.  But,*?  said  Catesby,  "with  all  that, 
Tsther  than  the  project  ehowd  pot  take  effect,  if, 
ihej  wers/as  dear  vnto  me  as  mSne  own  8<hi,  they 
also  musi  be  blown,  up.**  '  A  day  or  two  after, 
Truham  suddenly  unexpectedly  came  upon 
Citeiby,  Thomas  Wiiptfiv  ma.  Fawkes,  at  Enfield 
Chas^  BJsd  once,  more,  reqjiired  th^  warning 
■hoold  be'  ^ven  di^^y  to  lus  brother-in-law 
Moanteagle.  Catesby  and  his  two  determined 
comrades  hesitated;  and,  then,  it  is  said  that 
Titsbam  told  them  that,  as  he  could  not  furnish 
tbe  jQuoey  he  had  promised  for  some  Ume  to  come, 
it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  defer  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plot  tiU  the  plosing  of  parliament,  and 
pw  tbe  mteml  wifely  in  Flanders.  Catesby, 

■  Thfre  wm  uothn  lou  booM  which  Iboy  frnpiBntail,  at  Brlth, 
« il«  liski  bank  of  ito  Thano,  a  llttla  balow  Woolwich. 
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Thomas  Winter,  and  Fawkes,  remained  fixed  to 
their  purpose.  Here  the  dark  story  becomes 
doubly  daric  and  doubtful ;  bat  it  should  seem  that 

Treaham  went  away  and  warned  more  persons 
than  Jjord  Mounte:^!e.  There  is  also  ground  for 
believing  that  Sir  Evernrd  Digby  and  some  others 
of  the  conspiratoVa  put  their  particular  friends  on 
their  guard,  though  they  may  have  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent method,  and  one  not  likely  to  reveal  the 
secret.  The  Lord  Mounteagie  had  a  mansion  at 
Hoxton  which  he  seldom  visited;  but,  on  the 
^6th  of  October,  ten  days  beftm:  the  intended 
meeting  of  parliament,  he  roost  unexpectedly 
ordered  a  supper  to  be  prepared  in  that  house.  Aa 
he  was  sitting  at  t^le,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  his  page  presented  to  him  a  letter,  which 
he  said  he  had  just  received  from  a  tall  man,  who 
had  departed,  and  whose  features  he  conld  not 
recognise  in  the  dark.  His  lordship,  still  sitting 
at  table,  opened  the  letter,  and,  seeing  ^that  it  had 
neither  date  nor  signature,  he  tossed  it  to  a  gentle- 
man in  his  service,  desiring  him  to  read  it  aloud. 
The  gentleman  read : — 

"  my  lord  out  of  the  love  i  beare  to  some  of 
youer  fiends  i  have  a  caer  of  youer  preservacion 
therefor  i  would  advyse  yowe  as  yowe  tender  youer 
lyf  to  devyse  some  exscuse  to  shift  of  youer  at- 
tendance at  this  parleament  for  god  &  man  hathe 
concurred  to  punish  the  wickednes  of  this  tyme 
&  thinke  not  slightlye  of  this  advertismeut  but 
retyere  youre  self  into  youre  contrie.wheare  yowe 
maye  expect  the  event  in  safli  for  thowghe  th^arc 
he  no  apparance  of  anni  stir  y^  i  saye  they  ehqll 
receyye  a  terrible  blowe  this  paileamen^  &  jft 
they  shall  not  aete  who  htuta  them  this  councdTis 
not  to  he  contemned  because  it  maye  dq  yowe  good 
and  can  do  yowe,.  no  harme  for  tbe  oangere  ,ia 
paFsed  as  soon  as  yowe  have  burnt  the  letter  and  i 
hope  god  will  give  yowe  tb^  grace  to  make  good  use 
of  it  to  whose  holy  protecciou  i  commend  yowe.** 

The  authorship  of  this  letter  has  been  attributed 
to  several  persons,  to  women  as  w^l  as  .to  men, 
but  it  seems  to  us  all  but  certain  that  it  was  really 
written  'by,  or  under  tl*  dictation  of,  Tresham. 
Lord  Moimteagle,  who,  notwithstanding  hi«  re- 
ligion, was  on  good  terms  with  Uie  court  and  coun- 
cil (he  had  recently  received  an  important  favour 
from  the  king),  carried  the  letter  the  same  evening 
to  Whitehall,  and  showed  it  to  Cecil  and  several  of 
the  ministers.  The  king  was  away,  "  hunting  tbe 
fearful  haro  at  Boyston,"  and  Cecil  resolved  that 
nothing  should  be  done  until  his  return.  On  the 
following  rooming  Mounteagle's  geotleman,  who 
had  read  the  letter  at  the  supper-table,  warned 
Thomas  Winter  that  it  had  been  delivered 'to 
CeciL  Winter  carried  this  alarming  intelligence  to 
Catesby,  wlto  instantly  suspected  the  indiscretion 
or  treachery  of  Tresham.  This  susfHcion  was  the 
stronger,  from  the  circumstance  that  Tresham  had 
absented  himself  for  several  days,  haviim;  made  it 
be  given  out  that  he  had  gone  into  Northampton- 
shire. Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  show  that 
government  had  caught  tHlS!??adl^<TO'0gfe 
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of  October,  Tresham  not  only  returned  to  town, 
but  attended  the  summons  of  Cate&by  and  Winter. 
The  three  conepirators  met  on  that  same  day  in 
Enfield  Chase.  Catesby  and  Winter  directly 
charged  Tresham  irith  having  written  the  letter  to 
Mounteagle ;  and,  while  they  accused  him  and  he 
defended  himself,  they  fixed  their  Bearching  eyei 
on  his  coantenimce.  It  was  clear  and  firm;  his 
voice  faltered  not :  he  swore  the  most  solemn  oaths 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  letter ;  and  they  let 
him  go.  If  he  had  betrayed  any  aigns  of  fear  or 
confiisioD,  their  desperate  minds  were  made  up  to 
stab  him  to  the  heart  where  he  stood.  They  then 
returned  to  London,  and  sent  Fawkes,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  letter,  to  see  if  all  was  right  m  the 
ceUar.   He  presently  reported  that  the  barrels  of 


powder  and  the  otHer  things  were  just  as  they  had 
been  left.  Then  Catesby  and  Winter  told  him  of 
the  letter,  and  excused  themselves  for  having 
placed  him  in  such  danger  without  a  waniing. 
Fawkes  coolly  said  that  he  should  have  gone  just 
as  readily  if  he  had  known  all,  and  he  undertoitk 
to  return  to  the  cellar  once  every  day  till  the  fifth 
of  November.  By  certain  marks  which  he  had 
put  behind  the  door,  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  one 
could  enter  without  his  knowledge. 

On  the  3l8t  of  October  James  arrived  from 
Royston,  and  on  the  nest  day  Cecil  put  the  letter 
into  his  hands,  informing  him  of  the  curious  cir- 
cumstances of  its  delivery.  According  to  the  story 
generally  received,  it  was  James's  wonderful  sa- 
gacity and  poietration  that  first  (levered  the 
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metuing  of  the  mysterious  epistle,  hut  it  is  proved 
beTuiul  a  douht  that  both  Cecil  and  Suffolk,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  had  read  the  riddle  several  days 
before,  and  had  communicated  it  to  several  lords  of 
the  council  before  the  subject  was  mentioned  to  the 
long.*    But  as  this  was  an  opportunity  of  flatter- 
ing James  on  the  qualities  in  which  he  most 
pnded  himself,  the  courtly  ministers  procliaimed  to 
the  public  that  all  the  merit  of  the  discovery  was 
his.    Coke,  upon  the  trial  of  the  conspirators, 
dedared  that  hjs  majesty  had  made  it  through  a 
divine  illuinination ;  and,  id  the  preamble  of  the 
act  fiir  •  puUic  thuikq^Ytng  to  Almighty  God,  it 
was  Toundly  said  that "  the  conspiracy  would  have 
tamed  to  the  utter  min  of  this  whole  kingdom,  had 
it  not  pleased  Almighty  God,  by  inspiring  the 
king's  most  excellent  majesty  with  a  divine  spirit 
to  interpret  some  dark  phrases  of  a  letter  showed 
to  his  majesty  above  and  beyond  all  ordinary  con- 
structioD,  thereby  miraculously  discovering  this 
hidden  treason."    It  appears  to  have  been  the 
advice  of  Cecil  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  in- 
terrupt •*  the  devilish  practice "  till  the  night  be- 
fore the  king  went  to  the  House,  "  but  rather  suffer 
them  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  their  day/'  On 
Saoday  the  3id  of  November  the  conspirators  were 
warned  by  Lord  Mounteagle's  gentlenutn  that  the 
kkf  bad  seen  the  letter  and  made  great  account  of 
iL   Upon  this  Thomaa  Winter  sought  another  in- 
terview with  Tresham,  and  they  met  that  same 
evening  in  Lincoki's  Inn  Walk.   Tresham  spoke 
like  a  man  beside  himself;  and  said  that,  to  his 
certain  knowledge  they,  were  all  lost  men  unless 
they  saved  themselves  by  instant  flight.  But  these 
infatuated  men  would  not  dee,  nor  did  Tresham 
himself  either  flee  or  seek  concealment.  Catesby, 
Winter,  and  all  the  rest,  were  now  convinced  that 
Tresham  was  in  communication  with  Mounteagle, 
and  perhaps  with  Cecil.    Percy  insisted  that  they 
ought  to  see  what  the  following  day — the  last  day 
of  anzie^  and  doubt—would  bring  forth,  before 
they  thought  of  other  measures.   Their  vessel  still 
lay  in  the  Thames  ready  to  slip  its  cable  at  a 
moment*!  notice.    It  was,  however,  resolved  that 
Catesby  and  John  Wri^lU  should  ride  off,  on  the 
following  afternoon,  to  join  Sir  Ererard  Digby,  at 
Dnuchujch.     That  very  night,  in  spite  of  all 
iheir  suspicions,  Fawkes,  with  undaunted  courage, 
went  to  keep  watch  in  the  cellar. 

On  Monday  aflemoon  Suffolk,  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  of  parliament  were  properly 
made,  went  down  to  the  House  accompanied  by 
Ijord  Mounteagle.  After  passing  some  time  in  the 
Parliament  Chamber,  they  descended  to  the  vaults 
and  cellars,  pretending  that  some  of  the  king's 
stufis  were  missing.  They  threw  open  the  door  of 
die  powder-cellar,  and  there  they  saw,  standing  in 
a  corner,  **  a  very  tall  and  desperate  fellow."  It 
WIS  Gnido  Fawkn*  whose  wonderful  nerves  were 
proof  even  to  this  trial.  The  chamberlain,  with 

"  flnWiKaf  AeEulof  S^tbnrf  (Cadi}  toISIrCknlM  Cora- 


affected  carelessnes?,  asked  him  who  he  was? 
He  said  that  he  was  servant  to  Mr.  Percy,  and 
looking  after  his  master's  coals,  *'  Your  master,** 
said  the  courtier,  "  has  laid  in  a  good  stock  of 
fuel;"  and,  without  adding  anything  else,  he  and 
Mounteagle  left  the  cellar.  When  they  were  gone 
their  way  Fawkes  hurried  to  acquaint  Percy  with 
their  visit,  and  then  returned  to  the  cellar,  resolute 
to  the  last,  hoping  against  hope !  At  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (it  was  now  the  fifth  of 
November)  Fawkes  undid  the  door  of  the  cellar, 
and  came  forth,  booted  and  spurred,  to  look  about 
him.  At  that  instant,  and  before  he  could  move 
back,  he  was  seized  and  pinioned  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Kne- 
vett,  a  magistrate  of  Westminster.  If  the  despe- 
rado had  only  had  time  to  light  a  match  they 
would  all  have  been  blown  into  the  air  together. 
When  they  had  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  they 
searched  his  person  and  found  a  watch  (which  was 
not  common  then)  some  touchwood  and  tinder,  and 
some  slow  matches.  Within  the  cellar  and  Ix^hind 
the  door  was  found  a  dark  lantern  with  a  light 
burning  in  it.  The  prisoner  was  carried  to  White- 
hall, and  there,  in  the  royal  bed-chamber,  he  was 
interrogated  by  the  king  and  council,  who  seem  to 
have  been  afraid  of  him,  hound  and  helpless  as  he 
was,  for  his  voice  was  sUll  bold,  his  countenance 
unchanged,  and  he  returned  with  scorn  and  de- 
dance  their  inquisitive  glances.  His  name,  he 
said,  was  John  Johnson, — his  condition  that  of  a 
servant  to  Mr.  Thomas  Percy.  He  boldly  avowed 
his  purpose,  and  said  he  was  sorry  it  was  not  done. 
When  pressed  to  disclose  who  were  his  accom- 
plices, he  replied  that  he  could  not  resolve  to  accuse 
any.  The  king  asked  how  he  could  have  the  heart 
to  destroy  his  children  and  so  many  innocent  souls 
that  must  have  suffered  ?  "  Dangerous  diseases," 
said  Fawkes,  "  require  desperate  remedies."  One 
of  the  Scottish  courtiers  inquired  why  he  had  col- 
lected so  many  barrels  of  gunpowder  ?  *'  One  of 
my  objects,"  said  the  conspirator,  "  was  to  blow 
Scotchmen  back  into  Scotland."  In  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  November  he  was  removed  to  the 
Tower,  James  sending  instructions  with  him  that 
he  was  to  be  put  through  all  the  grades  of  torture 
in  order  to  elicit  confession.*  For  three  or  four 
days  he  would  confess  nothing  (it  appears  that  he 
was  not  severely  tortured  till  the  lOth) ;  but  his 
accomplices  declared  themselves  by  flying  and 
taking  up  arms, — that  is,  all  of  them  except 
Tresham,  who  remained  in  London  at  his  usual 
place  of  abode,  showed  himself  openly  in  the 
streets,  and  even  went  to  the  council  to  offer  his 
services  in  apprehending  the  rebels.  Catesby  and 
John  Wright  had  departed  for  Dunchurch  the  pre- 
ceding evening ;  Percy  and  Christopher  Wright 
waited  till  they  learned  Fawkes's  arrest;  and 
Rookwood  and  Keyee,  who  were  little  known  in 
London,  determined  to  remain  to  see  what  would 

■  "  The  |i»iiUBr  InrtnrM  »i«  to  b«  flnt  used  lUtto  Itiin,  et  n'cwn* 
onula*  ad  imo  tettdalitr,  and  lo  Ood  ipeed  you  inwnVdCiVFVt'^i 
luUttettoDi,  Not. 6, in tba SUIa «Bo».  >  ''-J VT^^S^IV^ 
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follow.  In  the  morning  when  they  went  ahroad 
they  found  that  all  waa  known,  and  that  horror  and 
amazement  were  expressed  in  every  comitenance. 
Keyea  then  left  London ;  but  Rookwood,  who  had 
placed  relays  of  his  fine  horses  all  the  way  to  Dun- 
church,  lingered  to  the  last  moment,  in  the  hope  of 
collecting  more  intelligence.  It  was  near  the  hour 
of  noon  when  he  took  horse ;  but,  once  mounted, 
he  rode  with  desperate  haste.  He  soon  put  the 
hill  of  Highgate  between  him  and  the  capital :  he 
spurred  across  Fiuchley  Common,  where  he  over- 
took Keyea,  who  kept  him  company  as  far  as 
Turvey  in  Bedfordshire.  From  diat  pouit  Rook- 
wood galloped  on  to  Brickhill,  where  ne  overtook 
Catesby  and  John  Wright.  Soon  afterwards  they 
came  up  with  Percy  and  Christopher  Wright,  and 
then  all  five  rode  together  with  headlong  speed, 
some  of  them  throwing  their  cloaks  into  the  hedge 
to  ride  the  lighter,  till  they  came  to  Ashby  St. 
Legers,  in  Northamptonshire,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  distance  from  London  was  eighty 
miles,  which  Rookwood  had  ridden  in  little  more 
than  ux  hours.  If  they  had  chosen  to  ride  on  to 
some  sea-port  they  might  certainly  have  escaped 
with  their  lives;  but  they  had  no  such  design. 
Some  of  the  hunting  parl^,  with  whom  waa  Winter, 
a  principal  conspirator,  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
for  the  nieht  in  the  house  of  Lady  Cateaby,  at 
Ashby  St  Legers,  and  were  sitting  down  to  sup- 
per when  Rookwood,  Percy,  and  the  others  from 
London,  entered  the  apartment,  covered  with  dirt, 
and  half  dead  with  fatigue.  Their  story  was  soon 
told ;  and  then  the  whole  party,  taking  with  them 
all  the  arms  they  could  find,  mounted  and  rode  off 
to  Dunchurch.  There  they  found  Sir  Everard 
Digby  surrounded  by  many  guests.  Catholic  gentle- 
men invited  to  hunt  on  Dunmoor,  but  fully  aware 
that  the  meeting  had  reference  to  some  avenging 
blow  to  be  struck  in  London,  though  only  a  few  of 
them  had  been  admitted  into  the  whole  of  the 
secret.  But  these  guests  presently  perceived  that 
the  main  plotters  had  miscarried,  and  so,  without 
standing  on  the  order  of  their  going,  they  stole 
away  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  and  when  day 
dawned,  Digby,  Catesby,  Percy,  Rookwood,  and 
the  res^  were  left  alone,  with  a  few  servants  and 
retuners.  Catesby  knew  the  number  of  Catholics 
living  in  Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  he 
suggested  that  if  they  made  a  rapid  march  in  that 
direction  they  might  raise  a  formidable  insurrec- 
Uon.  They  got  again  to  their  horses,  rode  through 
Warwick,  where  they  seized  some  cavalry  horses, 
leaving  their  own  tired  steeds  in  their  place,  and 
then  went  to  Grant's  house  at  Norbrook,  where,  it 
appears,  they  were  joined  by  a  few  servants,  and 
procured  some  arms.  They  then  rode  across  War- 
wickshire and  Worcestershire,  to  a  house)  belong- 
ing to  Stephen  Littleton,  called  Holbeach,  on  the 
borders  oi  Staffordshire,  where  they  arrived  on 
Thursday  night  the  7th  of  November.  On  their 
way  they  had  called  upon  the  Catholics  to  arm  and 
follow  mem  j  "  but  not  one  man,'*  said  Sir 
Evenxd  Digby,  "  came  to  take  our  part,  though 


we  had  expected  so  many."  In  several  places  the 
Catholic  gentry  drove  them  from  their  doors  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches,  telling  them  that  they  had 
brought  down  ruin  and  disgrace  on  them  and  their 

religion. 

By  this  time  the  conspirators  were  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  sheriff  of  Worcester, 
attended  by  many  gentlemen  of  the  country  and 
the  whole  posse  comitatus.  Although  the  road 
was  open  towards  Wales,  the^  resolved  to  stand  at 
bay,  and  defend  themselves  in  the  house  of  Hol- 
beach.  If  their  people  had  remained  firm,  they 
might  possibly  have  repulsed  the  tumultuary  assault 
of  the  sherifl^  but  these  serving-men  stole  away 
during  the  night.  Early  on  the  following  morning 
Stephen  Littleton,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the 
whole  plot,  got  out  of  the  house,  and  fled  through 
fear ;  and  Sir  Everard  Digby  went  off,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  bring  up  succour.  Sir  Everard  had 
scarcely  got  out  of  the  house  when  some  damp 
gunpowder  which  they  were  drying  before  a  fire 
ignited  and  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion. 
Catesby  waa  burnt  and  blackened  and  nearly  killed, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  others  were  seriously  in- 
jured. They  now  began  to  fear  that  God  disap- 
proved of  their  project ;  aud  Rookwood  and  others, 
*'  perceiving  God  to  be  against  them,  prayed  before 
the  picture  of  our  lAdy,  and  confessed  that  the  act 
was  so  bloody  as  tliey  desired  God  to  ibigivc 
them.**  Robert  Winter,  filled  with  horror  and 
affright,  stole  out  of  the  house,  and  came  up  with 
Stephen  Littleton  in  a  wood  hard  by,  and  shortly 
after  his  evasion  Catesby's  servant,  Thomas  Bates, 
escaped  in  the  same  manner.  About  the  hour  oi' 
noon  Sir  Richard  Walsh  surrounded  the  mansion, 
and  summoned  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
A  successful  resistance  was  now  hopeless;  but, 
preferring  to  die  where  they  stood,  to  suffering  the 
horrid  death  prescribed  by  the  laws,  they  raused 
to  surrender,  and  defied  their  numerous  assulants. 
Upon  this,  the  sheriff  ordered  one  part  of  his  com- 
pany to  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  another  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  gates  of  the  court-yard.  The 
conspirators,  with  nothing  but  their  swords  in  their 
hands,  presented  thems^ves  as  marks  to  be  shot 
at.  lliomas  Winter  was  presently  hit  in  the  right 
arm  and  disabled.  **  Stand  by  me,  Tom,"  cried 
Catesby,  *'  and  we  will  die  together."  And  pre- 
sently, as  they  were  standing  back  to  back,  they 
were  both  shot  through  the  body  with  two  bullets 
from  one  musket.  Catesby  crawled  into  the  house 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and,  seizing  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  which  stood  in  the  vestibule,  clasped  it 
to  his  bosom,  aud  expired.  Two  other  merciful 
shots  dispatched  the  two  brothers,  John  and 
Christopher  Wright,  and  another  wounded  Percy 
80  badly  that  he  died  the  next  day.  Rookwood, 
who  had.  been  severely  hurt  in  the  morning,  by  the 
explosion  of  the  powder,  was  wounded  in  Uiebody 
with  a  pike,  and  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  bullet. 
At  R  rush  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  other 
men,  wounded  and  disarmed,  were  seized  within 
the  house.   Sir  Evmrd  Digby  was  o^^aken  near 
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DwOct  br  the  hue-and-crya  and  made  feat  Ste- 
phen Linleton  and  Robert  Winter  \vere  betrayed 
several  days  after  by  a  servant  of  Mra.  Littleton  of 
Hat^ey,  in  whose  house  they  had  been  secreted. 
Thomas  Bates,  Catesby's  servant,  was  arrested  in 
Siaffiirdalure ;  Keyea  in  Warwickshire.  They 
vere  all  carried  up  to  London,  and  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  Tresham,  who  had  never  left  London, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  confident  of  his  own 
safety,  w»s  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
mi  the  12th  of  Novmbex,  or  four  days  after  the 
death  or  seizure  of  his  associates  at  Holbeach. 

(juido  Fawkes,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been 
repeatedly  examined,  not  only  by  lords  commis- 
sionera  lumed  by  the  king,  but  also  by  ^e  I^rd 
Chief  Justice  Popham,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  Sir 
William  Wood,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  No 
promiEes,  no  threats,  could  shake  his  firmness,  or 
disturb  his  self-possession.  When  urged  with  the 
argument  that  his  denial  of  the  names  of  his  com- 
panions was  useless,  because  by  their  flight  they 
ntd  been  suSciently  discovered,  he  aaid,  *'  If  that 
be  60,  it  would  be  surperfluous  for  me  to  declare 
them,  seeing  by  that  circumstance  they  have  named 
tbenuelves."  He  confessed  freely  to  all  his  own 
doings,  said  he  was  ready  to  die,  and  rather  wished 
ten  thousand  deaths  than  to  accuse  Percy  or  any 
other.  But  he  vaa  told  that  Percy  and  several  of 
his  coafederatea  were  apprehended,  and  he  was 
racked  apparently  b^ond  the  limits  of  mortal  en* 
durance.  On  the  8th  of  November,  before  any 
violent  torture  was  applied,  he  signed  his  name  to 
a  deposituxi  with  a  bold  firm  hand ;  but  two  days 
after  his  signature  to  a  fuller  statement,  in  which 
be  names  his  accomplices,  is  in  a  faint  and  trem- 
bling hand,  jagged  and  incomplete,  bearing  every 
appearance  of  being  written  in  bodily  agony.  The 
Christian  name  (Guido)  alone  is  completed,  and 
after  it  there  ia  a  scrawl  aa  if  the  pen  had  fallen 
bum  his  hand.*   This  single  incident  tells  a  tale 


.Tki  AmMSArai  or  Ouido  Faitui,  siniu  akb  imi  ToMTini . 

of  horror.  But  it  appeua  that  Fawkes  never  put 
the  government  in  possesnon  of  a  single  secret 
with  which  they  were  not  previously  acquainted, 
and  that  he  would,  under  no  excruciating  pain,  im- 
peach the  Jesuits,  some  of  whom  were  suspected, 
from  the  beginning,  of  being  implicated  in  the 
ploL  Thus  his  examiners  were  barbarous  to  no 
purpose.  Bates,  the  servant  of  Catesby,  was  less 
able  to  £0  through  the  ordeal :  he  confessed  what- 

•  J««aik  CitaaladTiUi. 


ever  was  wished,  and  was  the  first  to  implicate  the 
Jesuits.  Nor  was  Tresham  much  more  firm  than 
Bates ;  for,  though  he  did  not  implicate  the  priests 
in  the  gunpowder  treason,  he  confessed  chat  Father 
Garnet  and  Father  Greenway  were  both  privy  and 
party  to  a  traitorous  correspondence  carried  on 
about  a  year  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  with  the 
court  of  Spain  by  Catesby  and  others.  Soon  after 
his  committal  to  the  Tower,  this  wretched  man,  who 
appears  to  have  been  overreached  by  the  government 
he  saved,  was  attacked  by  an  agonizing  disease. 
In  his  extremity  of  weakness  he  was  allowed  the 
assistance  of  a  confidential  aervant  and  the  society 
of  his  wife.  On  the  22nd  of  December,  at  the 
doae  approach  of  death,  he  dictated  to  his  servant 
a  statement  in  which  he  most  solemnly  retracted 
all  that  he  had  confessed  about  Garnet  and  Green- 
way.  This  paper  he  signed,  and  made  his  man- 
servant and  a  female  servant  of  the  Tower  put 
their  hands  to  it  as  witnesses.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  he  gave  this  statement  to  his  wife, 
charging  her  to  deliver  it  with  her  own  hands  to 
Cecil;*  and  he  expired  about  two  o'clock  on  the 
following  motning.  Catholic  writers  have  ascribed 
his  deiUh  to  foul  play  at  the  hands  of  government 
This  suspicion  seems  ratbor  groundless,  but  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  some  state  secrets  re- 
specting the  discovery  of  the  pltM  were  buried  in 
the  grave  of  the  miserable  man. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1606,  a  royal  proclama- 
tion was  issued  against  Gunet,  Greenway,  and  Ge- 
rard, all  three  English  Jesuite  who  had  been  lurking 
in  the  country  for  years.  The  trial  of  the  surviving 
chief  conspirators  commenced  on  the  27ch  of 
January,  having  been  delayed  nearly  two  months, 
mainly  in  order  to  bring  in  the  priests,  and  to  get 
possession  of  the  persons  of  Baldwin,  a  Jesuit, 
Owen,  and  Sir  William  Stanley,  then  residing  in 
the  Flemish  dominions  of  the  Spaniards,  who  re- 
fused to  give  them  up.  On  the  day  of  the  trial, 
"  the  queen  and  the  prince  were  in  a  secret  place 
by  to  hear,  and  some  say  the  king  was  in  another." 
The  prisoners.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Robert  Winter, 
Thomas  Winter,  Ambrose  Rookwood,  John  Grant, 
Guido  Fawkes,  Robert  Keyes,  and  Thomas  Bates, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Digby,  who  confessed 
the  .indictnunt,  pleaded  not  guilu ;  not,  as  they 
observed,  because  they  denied  a  nill  participation 
in  the  powder  plot,  but  because  the  indictmeot 
contained  mau^  things  to  which  they  were  stran- 
gers. The  evidence  produced  consisted  entirely  of 
the  written  depositions  of  the  prisoners  and  of  a 
servant  of  Sir  Everard  Digby.  No  witness  was 
orally  examined.  There  was  nothing  developed 
on  the  trial  to  connect  the  conspiracy  with  many 
English  Catholics  beyond  the  actual  plotters.  In- 
deed, the  Papists  in  general  regarded  the  whole 
aflair  with  honor,  and  Sir  Everard  Digby  pathe- 

•  Tmliui  dMknd  dwtlie  Made  tha  niiifoMlo&  ramrUiu  Oarnet 
"  onlr  to  Moid  lU  OHgo"  Ctlut  h  tortura),  and  that  ha  liad  Dot 
"  *een  Oaniet  tor  tixtnu  jraan  before,  nor  ueTer  had  letter  nor  me*. 
Mge.from  Urn."  Father  Garael  hlnueir,  hta  IHeod  Mra.  Auite  Vaos, 
•ad  other  witoeaaea,  anbaequeDlly  aKreed  Id  deoteriiw  that  Cvnet 
■M  been  with  Treahata  (Mmtinually  in  varloua  I'latw  SlffHf^WJlF* 
tm  ^jt  or  the  diKorery  of  the  impwrder  ^  jy^^-^'^^pTi^ 
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tically  lamented  that  the  project,  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  everything  he  had  in  the  world,  was 
disapproved  by  Catholics  and  priests,  and  that 
the  act  which  brought  him  to  his  death  was 
considered  by  them  to  be  a  great  bid.  In  general 
the  principal  conspiratOTS  again  denied  diat  either 
Garnet  or  any  other  Jesuit  wai  aware  of  ttie  pro- 
ject of  the  powder,  Uiough  several  allowed  that 
they  had  frequent  conference  both  with  Garnet  and 
Greenway.  lu  extenuation,  they  pleaded  the  suf- 
ferings they  and  their  families  and  friends  had  un- 
dergone,— the  violated  promises  of  the  king,  who 
before  hia  accession  had  assured  them  of  tolera- 
tion,— their  despair  of  any  relief  from  the  esta- 
blished government, — their  dread  of  still  harsher 
persecution, — and  their  natural  desire  to  re-esta- 
blish what  they  considered  the  only  true  church  of 
Christ.  They  were  all  condconned  to  die  the  usual 
death  of  traitors,  and  sentence  was  executed  to  the 
letter — for  this  was  not  an  occasion  on  which  the 
government  was  likely  to  omit  an  iota  of  the  tor- 
turing and  bbody  law.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Ro- 
bert Winter,  John  C^t,  and  Thomas  Bates, 
sufiered  on  the  30th  of  January ;  Thomas  Winter, 
Rookwood,  Keytt,  and  Guido  Fawkes — "  the  Devil 
of  the  Vault" — on  the  next  day :  they  all  died 
courageously,  repenting  of  their  intention,  but  pro- 
fessing an  unaltered  attachment  to  the  Roman 
church.  The  scene  chosen  for  their  exit  was  the 
west  end  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 

Before  they  were  led  to  the  scaffold,  the  Jesuit 
Garnet,  of  whom  so  much  had  been  said,  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Tower,  having  been  discovered  hid 
in  a  secret  chamber  at  Hendlip,  near  Worcester, 
the  seat  of  Thomas  Abingdon,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Lord  Mounteagle*.   The  other  two 

*  The  flndlng  of  Gumt  and  Ms  Mend  H>U.  oi  Otdooni,  in  Um 
flntiouioUauMOB-bcuH^iioBsof  tlM  imt  rommtlc  Inddtattw* 


Jesuits,  Gerard  and  Greenway,  after  many  advra- 
tures,  eifected  their  escape  to  the  Continent.  Gar- 
net, wlio  at  some  former  time  had  been  well  known 
to  Cecil,  was  treated  in  the  Tower  with  compa- 
rative leniency ;  and!,  from  an  expression  of  regret 
used  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Protestant  church,  who 
afterwards  became  a  bishop,  we  may  presume  that 
he  was  never  laid  upon  the  rack.  But  his  com- 
panion Hall,  or  Oldcom,  another  Jesuit,  who  was 
found  in  the  same  hiding-place  at  Hendlip, 
Garnet's  confidential  servant  Owen,  and  aiiu- 
ther  servant  called  Chambers,  appear  to  have 
been  tortured  without  mercy,  as  also  witliout 
effect — for  no  one  of  them  would  confess  any- 
thing of  importance  against  Garnet  or  any  other 
Jesuit  or  priest.  Owen,  after  undergoing  the 
minor  torments,  in  order  to  escape  the  racl:, 
with  which  he  was  threatened  on  lus  ne>Lt  exa- 
mination, tore  open  his  bowels  with  a  blunt  knife, 
which  he  had  obtained  by  a  stratagem,  and  died 
true  to  his  master.  Whatever  was  the  extent  of 
Garnet's  guilt,  or  of  the  moral  obliquity  which  he 
derived  from  the  intriguing,  crafry  order  to  wliich 
he  belonged,  he  was  indisputably  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary learning  and  ability :  he  baffled  all  the 
court  lawyers  and  cuimingest  statesmen  in  twenty 
successive  examinations.  They  could  never  gel 
an  advantage  over  him,  nor  drive  him  into  a  con- 
tradiction or  an  admission  unfavourable  to  his 
case.*  But  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the 
Tower  a  certain  craft  had  attained  to  the  highest 
perfection;  and  there  has  scarcely  been  a  de- 
are  BcquniQted  with.  Mr.  Joidine  hm  glvva  the  (UIl  account.— Sm 
Cn'n'ul  Trktit. 

*  Coke,  In  hii  apcecb  on  Garnet's  trial,  aatd  lie  waa  one  httiog 
"  many  excelleut  gifli  and  cnduwmcDta  ot  nature  ;  by  birth  &  gra-_ 
tlenan,  by  education  «  sckoUr,  by  an  learned,  and  a  good  linguiit" 
The  vboU)  of  thli  EnglUb  Jeauit'e  biatoiy  ii  Intereiliug.  At  une 
Ume  he  gUned  hie  llveliliood  in  London  by  coirectiiu  tbe  pkm  for 
Tottel,  the  celebrated  prinier. 
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Tiee  ftncied  by  romance-writers,  but  was  put 
into  actuai  operation  within  those  horrible 
■wills.  Some  of  the  most  revolting  practices 
of  the  Inquisition  may  be  traced  in  this  Eng- 
lish stue  prison.  Garnet's  keeper  of  a  sudden 
pr^raded  to  be  his  friend, — ^to  Tenerate  him  as  a 
martrr;  and  he  offered,  at  his  own  great  hazard, 
to  convey  any  letters  the  prisoner  might  choose  to 
write  to  his  friends.  Oaniet  intrusted  to  him 
serenl  letters,  which  were  all  csiried  to  the  coun- 
cil, as  were  also  the  answers  to  them ;  but  so 
rantioDs  was  the  Jesuit,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
this  concspoadence  to  weirit  against  him.  Fail- 
mg  in  dds  enierimait,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
removed  Hall,  or  Oldcom,  to  a  cell  next  to  that  of 
his  ftrend  Gs^et,  and  they  were  both  informed 
hr  the  keeper,  who  recommended  extreme  caution 
and  secrecy,  that,  by  opening  a  concealed  door, 
ihey  might  easily  converse  together.  The  tempta- 
tion was  irresistible,  and  both  the  Jesuits  fell  into 
the  trap.  Edward  Forset,  a  man  of  some  learn- 
ing, and  a  magistrate,  and  Locherson,  a  secretary 
of  CeciVs,  who  had  tried  his  ears  before  at  eaves- 
dropping, were  placed  in  such  a  position  between 
the  two  cells  that  they  could  overhear  nemrly  every 
word  the  prisoners  uttered ;  and  as  they  conversed 
tbey  took  notes  of  all  that  was  said.  Their  main 
subject  was  how  they  should  arrange  their  de- 
fence. Qamet  said  that  he  must  nnds  confess 
that  he  had  been  at  White-Webbs,  in  Enfield 
Chase,  with  the  conffpirators,  but  that  he  would 
maintain  that  he  had  not  been  there  since  Bar- 
ibulomew-tide.  "  And  in  truth,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
veil  persuaded  that  I  shall  wind  myself  out  of 
this  matter.**  On  the  following  day  the  conversa- 
don  was  renewed,  the  eavesdroppers  being  at 
their  post  as  before.  Gramet  saia  several  things 
which  went  to  connect  him  with  the  conspirators ; 
and  he  told  HaH  that,  at  the  next  visitation  of  the 
commissioners,  &ey  must  both  **  expect  either  to 
ei*  to  the  rack,  or  to  pass  quietly  with  the  rest.** 
He  also  added,  that  he  had  heard  that  one  James, 
or  Johnson,  had  been  upon  the  rack  for  three 
hours.  In  the  third  conversation.  Hall,  or  Old- 
corn,  related  how  he  had  been  examined,  and 
iihat  he  had  said.  Garnet  said,  If  they  exa- 
mine me  any  more,  I  will  mi^  them  to  bring 
proofs  against  me,  for  they  speak  of  three  or  four 
witnesses.**  In  a  fourth  conversation  there  dropped 
ntrthing  of  any  conaeguence.  But  the  commis- 
siuners  thought  that  they  had  already  enough  to 
drive  the  matter  home.  Garnet  had  hitherto  de- 
nied all  acquaintance  with  the  first  stages  of  the 
plot ;  he  and  Oldcom  were  now  charged  with 
tbeir  own  words ;  and  at  first  they  boldly  denied 
having  uttered  them.  Oldcom,  however,  con- 
fessed to  their  truth  on  the  rack.  Still  Garnet 
held  out  i  and,  when  showed  Oldcom's  examina- 
tion, he  said  that  his  friend  might  accuse  himself 
falsely,  bat  that  he  would  not  accuse  himself. 
Accordii^  to  the  Cadiolic  account,  he  was  then 
led  to  the  rack,  and  made  sundry  admissions  to 


escape  torture;  but,  accordhig  to  government 
documents,  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  are  in 
many  essentials  open  to  douht,  he  began  to  con- 
fess from  his  inward  conviction  that  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  persist  in  denyini^  a  fact,  avowed  by 
Oldcom,  and  supported  by  Forset  and  Locher- 
son. Afbcr  much  subtilizing  and  equivocating, 
he  was  driven  to  admit  that,  when  Fawkes  went 
over  to  Flanders,  he  had  given  him  a  recom- 
mendatory letter  to  his  brother  Jesuit,  Baldwin ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  design  of  blowing  up  the 
Parliament  House  with  gunpowder  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him,  as  far  back  as  the  month  of  July  of 
the  preceding  year,  by  Grecnway,  who  had  re- 
ceived it  in  confession  from  Catesby,  and,  as  he 
believed,  from  Thomas  Wmter  also.  But  he  added 
that  he  had  eamestly  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Catesby,  and  desired  Greenway  to  do  the  same. 
He  further  stated  that  Catesby  had  at  one  time 
pro]>ounded  a  question  to  him,  in  general  terms, 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  a  design  meant  to  promote 
the  Catholic  religion,  iil  the  execution  of  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  destroy  a  few  Catholic 
friends  together  with  a  great  many  heretical  ene- 
mies. And  he  said  that,  in  ignorance  of  what 
Catesby's  design  really  was,  he  had  replied,  that, 
'*  in  case  the  object  was  clearly  good,  and  could 
be  effected  by  no  other  means,  it  mig^t  be  lawful 
among  many  nocents  to  destroy  some  innocents." 
Oldcorn,  wlio  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  was  now 
sent  down  to  Worcester,  with  Mr.  Abington,  the 
owner  of  the  house  at  Hendlip,  and  a  priest  named 
Strange,  to  be  tried  by  a  special  commission. 
Abington,  whose  sole  offence  appears  to  have  been 
the  concealment  of  the  two  Jesuits,  received  the 
king's  pardon,  through  his  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Mounteagle ;  Oldcom  and  Strange,  together  with 
several  outer  persons,  were  executed.  The  Roman 
church  unwisely  and  unjustly  put  the  name  of 
Oldcom  on  its  roll  of  martyrs. 

On  the  3rd  of  March  "  Henry  Gamet,  superior 
to  the  Jesuits  in  England,**  was  put  upon  his  trial 
for  high  treason,  before  a  special  commission  in 
Guildhall.  The  case  excited  immense  interest; 
all  the  members  of  parliament  attended  ;  the  king 
himself  was  present  in  a  by-comer,  and  the  tsAj 
Arabella  Stuart  in  another.  Coke  had  again  a 
grand  opportunity  for  display,  and  he  spoke  for 
some  hours.  When  the  Jesuit  replied,  he  was 
not  permitted  so  much  space.  Coke  interrupted 
him  continually ;  the  commissioners  on  the  bench 
intenrupted  him ;  and  James,  who  seems  to  have 
felt  a  respect  for  his  powers  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence, declared  that  the  Jesuit  had  not  fair  play 
allowed  him.  Garnet  pleaded  that  he  had  dune 
his  best  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  powder 
treason ;  and  that  he  could  not,  by  the  laws  of  his 
church,  reveal  any  secret  which  had  been  received 
under  the  sacred  seal  of  confession.  He  carried 
himself  very  gravely  and  temperately,  and  half 
charmed  .thiat  immense  audience;  but,  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  depositions  obtained  ii^^  Tower^ 
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and  the  oaths  of  Forset  and  LocheTson,  *'  the 
spials  set  of  purpose,"  a  verdict  of  gxiilty  was  re- 
turned, and  the  lord  chief  justice  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering. 
During  the  whole  trial  they  extracted  nothing  from 
the  Jesuit:  they  had  expected  great  discoveries, 
but  they  made  none.*  Instead,  thuefore,  of  being 
hurried  to  execution.  Garnet  was  kept  six  weeks 
in  prison,  during  whidi  the  greatest  efforts  were 
made  to  wring  further  avowals  from  him,  and  to 
lead  him  to  a  decluntion  of  the  principles  of  the 
Bodety  to  ^which  he  belonged.  In  the  first  pur^ 
pose  ihey  entirely  failed,  but  in  the  second  they 
partially  succeeded ;  and,  if  the  declarations  con- 
cerning equivocation  were  fairly  obtained,  and  if 
be  expressed  his  real  feelings,  the  Jesuit  certainly 
eutertained  "  opinions  as  inconsistent  with  all 
good  government  as  they  were  contrary  to  sound 
morality."t  It  happened,  however,  miher  unfor- 
tunately, that  King  James,  and  his  ministers,  and 
their  predecessors,  had  made  opinions  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  the  Jesuit  the  fixed  rules  of  at 
least  their  political  conduct.  Garnet  was  executed 
on  the  3rd  of  May  ;  and  Cecil  got  the  order  of  the 
Garter  as  a  rewurd  for  bis  exertions  in'the  detec- 
tion of  Uie  plot  and  his  "constant  dealing  in 
matters  of  religion."  Several  other  Catholics 
were  put  to  dcadi  in  Warwickshire  and  the  ad- 
joining connties;  some  for  being  personally  con- 
cerned some  for  harbouring  priests  and  pro- 
claimed traitors.  There  were  oUier  victims  of  a 
more  elevated  rank,  but  not  one  of  these  was 
punished  capitally.  The  Earl  of  Northumber- 
knd,  the  kinsman  of  the  traitor  Percy,  was  seized 
on  the  first  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and, 
after  the  capture  of  the  conspirators  at  Holbeach, 
the  three  Catholic  lords,  Stourton,  Mordaunt,  and 
Montague,  were  arrested,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  all  meant  to  be  absent  from  parluunent,  and 
therefore  must  have  known  of  the  gunpowder 
treason.  No  one  of  them  was  ever  put  upon  a 
foir  trid,  but  the  Stcar  Chamber  arbitrarily  con- 
demned them  to  heavy  fines,  and  to  imprisonment 
during  the  king's  pleasure.  The  Earl  of  North- 
umberland was  removed  to  the  Tower,  and  closely 
examined  many  times.  He  demanded  a  public 
trial ;  but  in  the  month  of  JuiW  th^  brouffht  him 
up  to  the  Star  Chamber^  and  there  accusedhim  of 
having  sought  to  be  the  bead  of  the  Papists,  and 
a  "  promoter  of  toleration;'*  of  having  admitted 
Percy,  a  Catholic,  to  be  a  gentleman-pensioner, 
without  exacting  ftom  him  the  proper  oaths,  and 
of  having  preferred  the  safety  of  his  money  to  the 
safety  of  the  king.  It  is  said  that  James  and  his 
ministers  believed  that  Northumberland  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  conspirators  had  intended  to 
offer  the  regency  or  protectorship ;  but  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  this  in  the  Star  Chamber*  The 

•  -  1  wM  Miiirrf  Ibm  WM  noUiini  Owl  waa  Mt  kaon  Mm 
lite  coafdiioni  of  ihoae  Uut  wan  occuled.' --iMiwr  ^^sr  .^Hn 
J^erry  to  Sir  JMka  CmMoh. 
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earl  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  30,000/.,  to  he 
deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  for  life.* 

The  parliament,  which  was  to  have  been  hlown 
into  the  air  on  the  5th  of  November,  met  for  the 
dispatch  of  business  on  the  21st  of  January,  1606. 
The  penal  statutes  had  made  a  few  madmen,  and, 
as  if  the  dominant  party  wished  to  make  more, 
they  immediately  called  for  an  increase  of  severity. 
James  tried  to  moderate  the  fierceness  of  the 
Commons,  by  which  attempt  he  put  his  own 
orthodoxy  in  question;  and,  as  he  had  chosen  this 
unlucky  moment  for  opening  a  matrimonial  nego- 
tiation for  his  son.  Prince  Henry,  with  the  most 
Catholic  court  of  Spain,  the  Puritans  began  to 
murmur  that  he  was  little  better  than  a  Papist 
himself.    Laws  the  most  irritating,  oppressive, 
and  cruel,  against  the  whole  body  of  Catholics, 
were  carried  through  both  Houses  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities ;  and  James,  more  from  fear  than 
from  any  other  motive,  assented  to  them,    A  few 
of  these  laws  will  give  a  notion  of  the  spirit  that 
was  abroad.   No  Catholic  recusant  was  to  appear 
at  court,  to  live  in  London,  or  widiin  ten  miles  of 
London,  or  to  remove  on  any  occasion  more  than 
five  miles  from  his  home,  without  especial  license, 
signed  by  four  magistrates.   No  recusant  was  to 
practice  in  sui^ery,  physic,  or  law;  to  act  as 
judge,  clerk,  or  officer,  in  any  court  or  corporation, 
or  perform  the  office  of  administrator,  executor,  or 
guardian.    In  all  cases  of  marriage  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest, 
the  husband,  being  a  Catholic,  could  have  no 
claim  on  the  property  of  the  wife,  nor  the  wife, 
if  a  Catholic,  on  that  of  the  husband.  Every 
Catholic  that  neglected  to  have  his  child  bap- 
tised within  a  month  of  its  birth,  by  a  Protest- 
ant minister,  was  to  pay  for  each  omission  100/. ; 
and  20/.  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for  burying  any- 
body in  any  other  place  than  a  churchyard  of  the 
establishment.    Every  householder  keeping  Ca- 
tholic servants  waa  to  pay  for  each  individual 
lOl.  per  lunar  month,  and  the  same  sum  was  to 
be  paid  for  each  Catholic  guest  he  might  enter- 
tain.  Every  Catholic  recusant  was  declared  to  be 
in  all  respects  excommunicated :  his  house  might 
be  broken  open  and  searched,  his  books  and  fiinii- 
ture,   '*  having   any  relation  to  his  idolatrous 
worship,"  m^jht  be  burnt,  his  horses  and  arms 
taken  from  him  at  any  moment  by  the  order  of  a 
ma^trate.   A  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  devised 
in  which  was  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  and  of  his  right  of  interfering 
in  the  civil  amdrs  of  England.    Such  Catholics  as 
would  tidce  this  oath  were  liable  only  to  the  pe- 
nalties which  have  been  enumerated ;  but  such  as 

•  JardiiM,  CrimlntJ  TrUli.  The  Mcoad  toIbto  of  thia  work— 
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leAned  the  oath  irere  to  be  impriaoned  for  life, 
«m1  to  fbr^  iheir  penonal  proper^  and  the  rents 
dieiT  hndi.  ft  was  expected  that  most  of 
the  I^pists  -would  take  this  oath,  which  did  not 
^cndi  on  any  idigiouB  dtq^ma;  but  it  wta 
Icwdcd  with  offensive  epithets,  and  though  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  clei^  in  £ng- 
laiKl  dedded  in  its  favour,  the  Jesuits  condemned 
it,  and  the  pope,  Paul  Y.,  forbade  it  in  a  breve, 
which  BlaclcwaU,  the  archpriest,  had  the  courage 
to  publish  to  his  congregation,  though  he  himsdf 
would  have  recommended  the  taking  of  the  oath. 
Blackwall,  who  was  seventy  years  old,  was  soon 
lodged  in  a  prisrai,  where  Iw  remamed  till  his 
death,  which  happened  six  or  seven  years  after. 
Drory,  another  priest,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
James  fondly  thoi^ht  that  he  could 
Uie  question  of  the  oath  with  his  theological 
pen ;  and,  widi  some  asn^anee  from  his  divines, 
be  broogfat  out  a  tract  entitled,  *  An  Apology  for 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance.*  Parsons,  the  celebrated 
Jesuit,  and  Cardinal  Bellannino,  who,  according 
to  no  favourable  judge,*  "  had  the  best  pen  of  his 
time  for  controversy,"  replied  to  the  Apology. 
James  rejoined  by  publishing  what  he  called  *  A 
MouitOTy  Preface.*  To  Parsons,  he  said,  the  fittest 
answer  would  be  a  rope.  Bellarmiuo,  who  had  ap- 
peared under  a  feigned  name,  was  not  more  gently 
tmted.  "An  obscure  author,"  said  his  majesty, "  is 
this,  utterly  unknown  to  me,  being  yet  little  known 
to  the  world  fin:  any  other  of  his  works ;  and  there- 
fart  most  he  be  a  very  desperate  fellow  in  begin- 
ning hu  aprentisage,  not  only  to  refute,  but  to  rail 
upon  a  king.*'  James's  courtiers,  includii^  most 
of  his  In^ops,  told  hhn  Uiat  he  had  completely 
vauquiahed  his  opponents,  and  gained  immortu 
fame ;  the  Catholics  (and  not  a  few  Protestants) 
thought  that  he  had  done  a  very  silly  thii^,  and 
his  brother  princes,  that  he  bad  degraded  Uie  royal 
dignity. 

"He  was  by  this  time  in  great  distress  for 
money.  The  Commons  seemed  disposed  to  vote 
a  liberal  subsidy,  but  the  bill  lay  a  good  while  on 
their  table,  and  at  last  they  came  to  a  decision 
that  it  shoidd  not  pass  till  they  had  prepared  their 
list  of  grievances.  The  king,  who  abhorred  the 
icotA  grievance,  had  to  digest,  as  he  could,  sixteen 
long  articles ;  but  he  evaded  the  question  of  re- 
dress, and  the  Commons  kept  aloof  from  the  sub- 
sidy. Cedl  and  the  other  ministers  made  balf- 
pwCTHMM  in  dieir  master's  imme;  the  House  of 
linds  was  wondzously  loyal  and  liberal,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  mondi  of  May  that  ihe  Com- 
mons voted  three  stthsidies  and  six  fifieenths. 
While  die  money  question  was  pending  a  report 
was  spread  tluit  the  king,  who  was  away  hunting, 
wu  aasawiuated  at  Oaking,  in  Berkshire,  together 
with  his  three  favourites,  Philip  Herbert  £^1  of 
Montgranery,  Sir  John  Ramsay,  and  Sir  James 
Hay,  "  whidi  treason  some  said  was  performed 

bjr  Ei^^iah  Jesuits,  some  by  Scots  in  womens*  ap- 
fiad,  and  others  said  by  Spaniards  and  French- 
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men ;  but  most  reports  agreed  that  the  king  was 
stabbed  with  an  envenomed  knife.*'*  Others, 
however,  would  have  it,  that  the  diing  had  not 
been  done  with  a  poison«l  knife,  but  that  the  king 
had  been  smothued  in  his  bed  as  he  lay  asleep ; 
while  others  were  equally  sure  that  he  had  been 
shot  with  a  pistol  as  he  was  riding  out  on  horse- 
back. There  was  a  great  consternation  both  in 
the  Parliament  House  and  in  the  city,  with  great 
weepifig  and  lamentation  of  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  maids  and  wives,  who  again  expected  an 
English  St.  Bartholomew's.  But  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Jam^  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  Whitehall,  and  was  heartily  greeted  by 
the  people.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Cecils 
perhaps  the  king  himself — ^was  no  stranger  to  the 
origin  of  this  hruiU  which  is  supposed  to  have 
qu^cened  the  generosity  of  the  Commons.  Having 
got  the  subsidies,  James  prorogued  parliament  on 
Uie  27th  of  May  to  the  18th  of  November. 

In  the  month  of  July  James  received  a  visit 
from  hia  brother-in-law.  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark;  and  in  the  round  of  costly  feasts, 
hunts,  and  entertainments,  which  he  gave  on  this 
occasion,  he  forgot  the  Commons,  Garnet,  the 
gunpowder-plot,  and  all  state  matters  whatsoever. 
A  satirical  letter-writer  of  the  time  observes  that 
the  parliament  had  voted  the  subsidies  very  season- 
ably, so  that  the  court  was  able  to  show  off  to 
advantage,  and  to  entertain  the  royal  Dane  with 
shows,  sights,  and  banquetings  from  mom  till 
eve.t  "  This  short  mtmtb  of  his  stay,'*  says  ano- 
ther contmporary,  carried  with  it  as  plearing  a 
countenance  on  every  side,  and  their  recreations 
and  pastimes  flew  as  £i^  a  flight  as  Love  mounted 
upon  the  wings  of  Art  and  Fancy,  the  suitable  na- 
ture of  the  season,  or  Time's  swift  foot  could  pos- 
sibly arrive  at.  liic  court,  city,  and  some  parts  of 
the  country,  with  banquetings,  masques,  diuicings, 
tiltings,  baniers,  and  other  gallantry  (besides  die 
manly  sports  of  wrestling  and  the  brutish  sports 
of  baiting  wild  beasts),  swelled  to  such  a  greatness, 
as  if  there  were  an  intention  in  every  particular 
man  this  way  to  have  blown  up  himself."!  We 
possess  too  many  corroborative  accounts  of  these 
entertainments  to  doubt  that  they  were  gross  and 
indecorous.  At  a  feast  given  by  Cecil  at  Theobalds 
the  two  mighty  princes,  James  and  Christian,  got  so 
drunk  that  his  English  majesty  vras  carried  to  bed 
in  the  arms  of  hu  courtiers,  and  his  Daniih  majesty 
mistook  hu  bed-chamber,  and  o£fered  the  lut  q£ 
insults  to  die  Countess  of  Nottingham,  the  hand- 
some and  spirited  wife  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
Finland.  But  at  the  same  great  entertainment 
James's  subjects,  ladies  as  wdl  as  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  rank,  gave  proof  that  they  were 
capable  of  follovring  the  example  of  their  sove- 
reign.   "  Men,"  sa]^  an  eye-witness,    who  bad 


•  stow. 
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I  wni  now  id  mod  tooth  doelam  to  yoa. 


who  will  not  bUb,  that  thi  gnnpowder  (ngbt  ii  got  out  oT  >ll  onr 
baoda,  tad  we  ■!«  (ohvoB  iMroBhooti  ■•  if  ih«  dnU  wu  coDtrivlng 
•very  mas  ahaald  blow  up  UmmK  by  wild  riot,  escera,  and  doVMta* 
lloa  of  Una  taid  tenipmiM>,'W /.ottfr  to  Kw§m  Aftifm. 
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(wen  shy  of  good  liquor  before,  now  wallowed  in 
lifeaBtiy  delights;  the  ladies  abandoned  iJieir 
Sobriety,  and  were  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxica"^ 
tion."* 

The  royal  Dane  was  scarcely  gone  *hen  there 
arrived  another  expensive  guest,  in  the  penwu  of 
Prince  Vaudemont,  one  of  James's  kinsmen  of  the 
House  of  Guise,  who  brought  an  immense  retinne 
with  him.  This  led  to  fresh  festivities  and  hunts, 
during  which  James  could  find  no  time  to  attend 
to  business,  though  he  now  and  then  could  ateal  a 
day  or  two  to  give  to  the  orthodox  derffy,  who 
were  intent  on  proving,  by  scripture  and  history, 
the  royal  supremacy,  and  the  grand  fact,  that  in 
all  ages  the  authority  of  kings  governed  and  ruled 
the  church— doctrines  most  unpalatable  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  teirding  to  disgust 
them  with  the  project  of  the  union  which  Jatees 
had  so  much  at  heart.  At  last  Vaudem<mi  de- 
parted, and  on  the  appointed  day,  in  the  month  t)f 
November,  the  parliament  met  again.  Hie  Com- 
mons had  voted  their  money,  and  now  the  king 
returned  his  answer  to  their  grievances,  the  greater 
part  of  whiA  referred  to  grants,  made  to  particu- 
lar persons,  of  the  nature  of  monopolies.  'Hiese 
grants,  for  the  most  part,  James  defended  with 
arguments ;  but  in  some  cases  he  remitted  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  courts  of  law.  In  the 
fonner  session  James  had  caused  to  be  introduced 
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and  debated  his  scheme  of  a  perfect  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland :  the  subject  was  now 
again  taken  up  with  great  eametAness,  and  Bacon 
was  prepared  with  a  great  and  statesmanlike 
speecn  in  support  of  the  measure.  But  the  two 
countries  were  in  no  respects  prepared ;  the  anti- 
pathies, prejudices,  and  hostilities  of  centuries, 
•Were  not  to  be  cured  fe  three  short  years;  and 
tnany  recent  circumstances  and  indications  had 
tended  greatly  to  indispose  men's  minds  on  either 
side  the  Tweed  to  the  grand  political  experiment. 
James  had  so  openly  and  coarsely  announced  his 
creed  of  prerogative  that  alarms  were  excited,  and 
people  were  averse  to  any  measure  that  might  in- 
crease his  sovereign  power.  We  have  already 
mentioned  his  determined  predilection  for  episco- 
pacy ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  the 
state  union  would  be  accompanied  bv  church 
union,  the  Scots  being  made  to  conform  to  the 
Anglican  establishment,  which  they  regarded,  and 
which  James  himself  had  at  one  time  professed  to 
regard,  as  something  little  short  of  Papitftry.  TTie 
king,  moreover,  hoi  dwelt  continually  upon  the 
great  superiority  of  d»e  laws  of  England,  which 
the  Scots  had  no  inclination  to  adopt.  Nor  is  it 
ever  easy  to  change  the  laws  and  institutims  of  a. 
people  except  by  absolute  conquest.  The  Scots 
were  justly  proud  of  their  hardly  tnntested  and 
preserved  independence  ;  they  regarded  with  in- 
dignation and  horror  everything  which  seemed  to 
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fix  the  badge  of  submiasion  or  inforiority  upon 
them.  Hie  Eoglisb,  on  the  otha  sidef  Bcarcely 
less  proud,  were  avowedly  averse  to  admitting  Ihe 
Scots  to  a  fbotingof  equality ;  and  the  lung's  indis- 
cretiai,  at  the  commencemoit  of  his  reign,  in 
Urishing  English  money,  posts,  and  titles  upon 
some  Scottish  fttvourites,  had  raised  a  popular  cla- 
mour that  the  counbry  was  to  be  overrun  and  de- 
voured by  their  poor  and  hungry  neighbours.  At 
different  it^es  of  the  debates  several  members  of 
the  Commons  gave  full  expression  to  the  most 
angry  and  contemptuous  feeling  against  James's 
countrymen.  One  speakw  quoted  Scripture  to  show 
that  the  union  was  altoj^ther  nqfit  and  unnatural. 
He  bnn^^ht  in  the  comparison  of  the  families  of 
Abraham  and  Lot*  whicL  joining,  soon  grew  to 
difference,  and  to  the  words  Vade  tu  ad  &xtrtm, 
et  em  ad  tmutram  (ge  thou  to  the  right  band, 
and  I  will  go  to  the  left).  Sir  Christophflr  Figot, 
member  for  Buckinghamshire,  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment and  hom»  at  Uie  notion  of  a  union  be- 
tween a  rich  and  fertile  country  like  England, 
and  a  land  like  Scotland,  poor,  barren,  and  dis- 
graced by  nature — ^between  rich,  frank,  and  honest 
men,  and  a  proud,  beggarly,  and  traitorous  race  j 
and,  giving  still  ^rthei-  licence  to  his  rhetoric,  he 
decbred  that  the  difference  between  an  Englishman 
and  a  Scot  was  the  same  as  that  between  a  judge 
and  a  thief!  The  whole  Scottish  nation  hotly  re- 
sented these  gross  insults,  and  threatened  to  take  up 
anos  to  avenge  them.  James,  in  an  agony  of  alarm, 
rebuked  Cecil  for  allowing  such  expressions  to 
pass  unnoticed;  and  he  declared  to  his  council 
diat  the  insult  touched  lum  as  a  Scot.  Next  he 
rebuked  and  threatened  the  Commoiu,  who  there- 
upon expelted  Fwot,  and  wea  committed  lUm  to 
Um;  Tower.  In  the  aession  of  1604  the  English 
and  Scotch  commissioners  had  agreed  to  the  en- 
tire abrogation  of  all  hostile  lawa  between  the  two 
Idngdoma,  to  the  aballtiua  of  border  courts  and 
customs,  and  to  a  iree  intercourse  of  trade  through- 
out the  kind's  dominions.  James  had  also,  very 
mm  after  his  acces^on,  both  on  coins  and  in  pro- 
clamations, assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Great 
Br.tain  ;  and  here,  in  prudence,  he  ought  to  have 
stopped,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  salutary  operation 
of  time  and  peaceful  intercourse.  BiU  he  drove 
on  to  faia  end,  and  was  greatly  enn^^  with  the 
Commans  when  they  rejected  his  proposition  for 
the  natundizatioD  of  the  ante-naii^  or  Scots  bom 
before  his  accesaimi  to  the  English  throne.  A 
decinon,  however,  soon  after  obtuned  iq  the  courts 
of  lav,  evteoded  the  rights  of  natuialization  to  all 
Scots  who  were  post-natiy  or  born  after  the  ling's 
acceaaion ;  so  that  ifi  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  mass  of  the  Scots  would  become  natural  sub- 
jects of  the  English  crown.  The  Commons  did 
not  venture  to  call  i^  question  tbis  right  of  the 
poa-nati,  though  it  was  evident  that  they  did  not 
admit  it  with  very  good  will.  When  urged  to  go 
farther  thej  invited  all  kinds  of  difGculties  and 
del^B,  wiiat^  cdled  forth  another  harsh  schooling 
ftom  dw  king.    In  his  speech  to  the  two  Houses, 


which  had  the  haughtiness  but  not  the  dignitv  of 
Elizabeth,  he  threatened  to  abandon  London,  and  fix 
his  residence  at  York  or  Berwick ;  and  he  alluded 
with  bitterness  to  certain  discourses  which  had 
been  made  in  the  Commons  House.  **  I  looked,'* 
cried  James,  "  for  no  such  fniita  at  your  handa— 
such  personal  discourses  and  speeches,  which, 
all  other,  I  looked  you  should  avoid,  as  not  be- 
seeming the  gravity  of  your  assembly.  I  am  your 
king;  I  am  placed  to  govern  you,  and  shall 
answer  for  your  errors ;  I  am  a  man  of  ilesh  and 
blood,  and  have  my  passions  and  affections  as 
other  men ;  I  pray  you,  do  not  too  far  move  me 
to  do  that  whicn  my  power  may  tempt  me  unto.*** 
The  Commons,  who  had  already  learned  that 
James  could  bark  better  than  he  could  bite,  would 
not  take  this  castigation  in  silence.  They  made 
known  to  him,  through  the  Speaker,  thur  earnest 
de«u*e  that  he  would  listen  to  no  private  reports  of 
their  doings,  but  take  his  information  of  the 
House's  meaning  fixnn  themselves  j  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  allow  audi  members  as  he  had 
blamed  to  clear  themselves  in  his  hearing,  and 
that  he  would,  by  some  gracious  message,  let 
them  know  that  they  mignt  deliver  their  opi- 
nions in  their  places  without  restraint  or  fear.  On 
the  very  next  day  he  civilly  replied,  through  the 
Speaker,  that  he  wished  to  preserve  their  privi- 
leges, especially  that  of  liberty  of  spcech.-t"  And 
yet,  a  very  few  days  after  this  message,  he  was 
interfering  again,  and  commenting  on  their 
Bjpeeches,  telling  them  that  they  were  too  much 
given  to  the  discussion  of  matters  above  their 
comprehension.  Nay,  when  they  moved  the 
reading  of  a  petition,  which  contained  strong 
remonstrance  against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  nw 
growing  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  royal 
countenance,  and  in  favour  of  the  deprived  and 
persecuted  Puritan  preachers,  the  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  orders  received,  tuld  the  House  that  his 
majesty  reserved  these  mutters  to  himself,  and 
would  not  be  jireesed  thereon.  Some  members 
cried  out  that  this  was  an  iuftingement  of  theiy 
liberties;  but  the  Speaker  told  them  (and  truly 
enough)  that  there  were  many  precedents, — thtd; 
the  late  queen  had  often  restrained  the  House  ft^m 
meddUng  in  politics  of  divers  kinds.  A  motion 
Y(B9  then  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  search  for  precedents  that  "  do  concern  any 
messages  frwa  the  sovereign  magistrate,  king  qr 
queen,  of  this  realm,  touching  petitions  offered  to 
the  House  of  Commons."  But  here  James  sent 
down  a  second  message,  telling  the  House,  thfit, 
thouah  the  petition  contained  matter  whereof  they 
could  not  properly  take  cognizance,  yet,  if  they 
thought  good  to  have  it  rf  ad,  he  was  not  against 
the  reading.  The  Commons  were  mollified,  and 
the  petition  was  at  last,  "with  general  liking, 
agreed  to  sleep."  In  this  same  session  the  mer- 
chants presented  to  the  Commons  a  petition  upon 
tbe  grievances  they  sustained  from  Spain,  entering 
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largely  into  the  craeltics  which  they  and  their 
mariners  suffered,  particularly  in  the  New  World, 
which  the  jealous  Spaniards  still  pretended  to 
close  against  all  manlciud.~  The  Commons  named 
a  committee ;  and,  when  the  committee  had  made 
its  report,  they  prayed  a  conference  with  the 
Lords.  The  Upper  House  was  a  mere  branch  of 
the  court,  and  so  the  Lords  intimated  that  it  was 
an  unusual  matter  for  the  (Commons  to  enter 
upon.  At  length,  however,  they  granted  the  con- 
ference, and  Bacon  reported  its  result.  Cecil  Was 
of  course  the  principal  speaker  on  the  part  of  the 
Lords.  He  had  the  double  task  of  removing  the 
odium  from  Spain  (for  James  was  more  and  more 
inclined  to  a  close  alliance  with  that  monarchy), 
and  of  supporting  his  master's  hig^  notions  touch- 
ing the  prerogative.  After  considerably  extenu- 
ating the  wrongs  imputed  to  Spain  (the  merchants 
had  greatly  exaggerated  their  case,  but  the  Spa- 
nish principle  was  monstrous),  he  went  on  to 
argue  that,  by  law,  the  crown  of  England  was  in- 
vested with  an  absolute  power  of  peace  and  war, 
and  that  petitions  made  in  parliament  inter- 
meddling with  such  matters  were  futile  and  in- 
convenient ;  that,  if  parliaments  have  ever  been 
made  acquainted  with  matter  of  peace  or  war  in  a 
general  way,  it  was  either  when  the  king  and 
council  conceived  that  it  was  material  to  have 
some  declaration  of  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the 
people,  or  else  when  the^  needed  money  for  the 
charges  of  the  war,  in  which  case  they  should  be 
sure  enough  to  hear  of  it.  The  Lords  would 
make  a  good  construction  of  the  Commons*  desire ; 
bnt,  as  Cecil  told  them,  diey  conld  not  concur  m 
the  petition.  Hairy  Howard  (one  of  the  sons  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Surrey) ,  now  Earl  of  Northampton, 
and  the  most  thorough-going  courtier,  followed 
Cecil,  and  told  the  Commons  that  their  duties  were 
confined  to  the  places  which  they  represented, 
that  they  had  a  private  and  local  wisdom  accord- 
ing to  that  compass,  but  were  not  fit  to  examine  or 
determine  secrets  of  state."  It  appears  that  the 
Commons  submitted,  and  gave  up  the  merchants* 
petition.  But  the  outcry  out  of  doors  was  loud, 
and  became  the  louder  as  James  further  betrayed 
his  leaning  to  Spain. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1607,  he  pron^oed  the  par- 
liament till  the  month  of  November  of  the  same 
year,  but,  in  effect,  it  did  not  meet  i^ain  till  Fe- 
bruuy,  1610.  While  it  was  still  ntting,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1607,  lawless  assemblages  of  men, 
women,  and  childnm  were  suddenly  observed  in 
Northamjptonshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Leicester- 
shire. Ine  king  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  at  first 
thought  that  it  must  be  an  organised  insurrection, 
got  up  either  by  the  Papists  or  by  the  Puritans,  who 
were  equally  dissatisfied  with  his  government.  But 
it  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  rather  resembled  the 
agricultural  riots  about  enclosures  which  happened 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VL*  The  forfeitures  of 
the  estates  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  bran 
engaged  in  the  gunpowder-plot  threw  the  lands 
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into  the  hands  of  new  proprietors,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  of  them,  and  enclosed 
many  tracts  where  the  former  owners  had  allowed 
the  peasantry  right  of  common.  Through  the 
blundering  statutes  against  enclosures,  the  people 
might  consider  themselves  justified  by  law  in  op- 
posing these  encroachments.  At  Hill  Norton,  in 
Warwickshire  (formerly  an  estate  of  the  Tres- 
hams),  they  assembled  to  the  number  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  in  other  places  they  were  still  more  nume- 
rous. They  cut  and  broke  down  hedges,  filled  up 
ditches,  and  laid  open  all  such  enclosed  fields  as 
had  formerly  been  free  and  common.  They  termed 
themselves  "  Levellers ;"  and  they  **  bent  all 
their  strength  to  level  and  lay  open  the  old  com- 
mons witlwut  exercising  any  manner  of  theft  or 
violence  upon  any  man's  person,  goods,  or  cattle." 
There  was,  in  fact,  an  order  in  ijieir  disorder ;  and 
not  a  single  crime  or  atrocity  was  committed, 
though,  for  a  time,  in  whole  districts,  rich  and  poor 
were  at  their  mercy.  At  first  they  had  no  parti- 
cular leader,  but  afterwards  they  placed  at  their 
head  "  a  base  fellow,"  called  John  Ileynolds,  whom 
they  eumamed  Captain  Pouch,  from  a  large  pouch 
or  purse  which  he  wore  by  his  side.  This  poor 
fellow  was  a  madman.  He  assured  the  ignorant 
peasantry  that  he  had  authority  from  the  king's 
majesty  to  throw  dovm  the  new  enclosures,  and 
that  he  was  sent  from  God  to  satisfy  men  of  all 
degrees.  As  in  a  recent  case  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar kind,  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  invulne- 
rable— that  neither  bullet  nor  arrow  could  harm 
him ;  and  he  further  assured  thepoor  clowns  and 
their  wives  lhat  he  kept  a  speu  in  his  pouch 
irhieh  would  protect  them  all,  provided  only  they 
abstained  firom  evil  deeds  and  cursing  and  swearing. 
When  commanded  by  proclamation  to  disperse, 
they  told  the  magistrates  that  they  were  only  exe- 
cuting the  statutes  against  enclosures.  When  the 
lords-lieutenants  endeavoured  to  raise  the  coun- 
ties against  them,  they  found  the  yeomanry  rather 
shy  of  bearing  arms  in  such  a  cause;  and  many 
country  gentlemen,  whose  interests  were  not  impli- 
cated, thought  it  would  be  better  to  yield  the  pomt, 
and  let  them  enjoy  their  rights  of  common  as  be- 
fore. But  the  king  sent  down  the  Earls  of  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Exeter,  and  the  Lord  Zouche,  with  a 
ronsiderable  force  of  re^lar  troops ;  imd  Sir  An- 
thony Mildmay  and  Sir  Edward  Montague  fell 
upon  a  body  of  them  at  Nevirton,  another  estate 
which  had  belonged  to  Tresham.  Hiey  were 
busy  digging  and  levelling,  and  were  furnished 
with  many  half-piked  staves,  long  bills,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  stones.  "  Those  gentlemen  (Mild- 
may  and  Montague),  finding  great  backwardness 
in  the  trained  bands,  were  constrained  to  use  all 
the  horse  they  could  make,  and  as  many  foot  of 
their  own  servants  and  followers  as  they  could 
trust,  and  first  read  the  proclamation  twice  unto 
them,  using  all  the  best  provisions  to  them  to  de- 
sist that  they  could  devise ;  but,  when  nothing 
would  prevail,  they  charged  t^m  thDroiu;hly,  both 
with  their  horse  ftl^iz^  (JcX^^fe 
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they  stood,  and  fought  deperately ;  but  at  the 
second  charge  they  ran  away ;  in  which  there 
were  slain  eome  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  and  a  very 
creat  number  hurt.  One  Sir  Henry  Fookes,  that 
led  the  foot  gainst  them,  waa  very  sore  hurt,  and 
hniisrd  in  many  places  of  his  body,  more  likely  to 
die  than  live."*  This  rout  was  followed  up  by 
others  till  the  insurrection  was  entirely  put  do^-n. 
Many  men  were  taken,  tried  before  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  and  condemned  to  death  as  rebels  and 
traitors,  for  levying  war  against  the  king.  Cap- 
tain Poach  WHS  "  made  exemplary" — ^that  is  to 
say,  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  The 
poor  fellow  ouglu  only  to  have  been  sent  to  a  mad- 
house. Othera  were  condemned  for  felony  be- 
cause ihej  had  not  dispersed  on  reading  of  the 
kmg*8  proclamation.^ 

Meanwhile  James  continued  his  life  of  indo- 
lence and  ease,  himting  a  good  part  of  the  year, 
and  lying  in  bed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  when 
he  was  not  so  pleasantly  engaged.  In  Scotland 
his  minister,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  had  desired  him 
to  recreate  himself  at  hunting,  and  he  would  attend 
the  council,  and  report  at  his  majesty's  return  all 
opinions  and  conclusions.}  He  was  scarcely  settled 
in  England  wheu  he  found  "  that  felicity  in  the 
hunting  life,  that  he  wrote  to  the  council  that  it 
was  the  only  means  to  muntain  his  health,  which 
bemg  the  health  uid  welfare  of  them  all,  he  desired 
them  to  take  the  charge  and  burden  of  a&ira,  and 
iinsee  that  he  be  not  intemipted  nor  Ixoubled 
with  too  much  busineBs.*'§  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  would  rather  return  to  Scodand 
than  be  chained  for  ever  to  the  cotmcil-tahle.  It 
was  rarely  that  his  subjects  could  get  access  to  him 
in  his  retreats.  When  they  did,  his  address,  and 
demeanour,  and  appointments,  clashed  strangely 
with  the  notion  of  a  most  royal  and  heaven-de- 
Fcended  prince,  the  image,  as  he  called  himself,  of 
the  God-head.  He  was  dressed  all  over  in  colours 
green  as  the  grass,  with  a  little  feather  in  his  cap, 
and  a  horn  instead  of  a  sword  by  his  side-l  His 
ipieen,  Aime  of  Denmark,  waa  as  fond  of  dancing 
and  masques,  fine  dresses  and  costly  entertain- 
ments, as  he  waa  of  hunting ;  nor  had  she,  on  the 
whole,  much  more  penoDalduinity  than  her  hus- 
band. She  was  dirapated,  uiongfatleaB,  extrava- 
irsnt,  and  bad  her  fevonritea.  But  it  was  the 
monstrous  favouritism  of  James  that  withdrew  the 
tyti  of  all  from  his  other  follies  and  the  follies  of 
the  queen,  making  them  appear  comparatively  of 
little  consequence.  When  he  first  entered  Eng- 
land, the  man  he  most  delighted  to  honour  and 
enrich  was  Sir  John  Ramsay,  who  had  stabbed  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie  at  the  time  t}f  the  alleged  conspi- 
racv,  for  which  he  had  been  promoted  by  James  to 
be  Viscount  Haddington.  As  soon  as  they  were 
Curly  settled  in  the  land  of  promise,  he  received 
leases  of  crown-lands,  gifts,  andpensionB.  Had- 
fbngtou  had  recently  been  10,000/.  deep  in  the 
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merchants*  books ;  but  this  debt  was  presently 
paid  ofi;  and  the  Scottish  Viscount  was  well 
matched,  being  married,  by  the  king's  desire,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Sussex.  Towards 
the  end  of  James's  reign  he  was  created  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Holdemess. 
In  the  language  of  the  times,  he  had  a  good  and  a 
gracious  maker  in  this  terrestrial  globe.*  Next  to 
Haddington,  the  prime  favourite  was  Sir  James 
Hay,  another  Scotchman,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  who  was  soon  created  Lord  Hay, 
and  suhsequeutly  Viscount  Doncaster  and  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  Places,  honours,  gifls,  were  slumered 
upon  this  Scottish  Helu^bdus,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  very  jovial  life,  spent  above  400,000/., 
which,  upon  a  strict  computadon,  he  received  from 
the  crown,  leaving  not  a  house  nor  acre  of  land  to 
be  remembered  by."t  But  nearly  all  the  Scottish 
favourites,  like  Carlisle,  and  their  master,  the  king, 
spent  their  money  as  fast  as  they  could  get  it ; 
being  rapacious,  but  certainly  not  avaricious.  Nor 
had  they  long  the  field  to  themselves ;  for  James 
presently  chose  to  himself  minions  of  English 
birth,  to  whom  he  gave  far  more  than  he  ever  be- 
stowed on  the  Scots.J  The  first  of  these  favourites 
vzs  Sir  Philip  Herbert,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  presently  created  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  found  in  a  rich  wife,  and  loaded  with 
gifts.  **  The  Earl  of  Montgomery,**  says  Clwen- 
don,  "  being  a  young  man  scarce  of  ace  at  the  en- 
trance of  king  James,  had  the  good  fortune,  by 
the  comeliness  of  his  person,  hn  skill  and  inde- 
fatigable industry  in  hunting,  to  be  the  first  who 
drew  the  king's  eyes  towards  him  with  affection. 
....  Before  £e  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  he 
was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber 

and  Earl  of  Moutgomery  He  pretended  to 

no  other  qualifications  than  to  understand  horses 
and  dogs  very  well ;  which  his  master  loved  him 
the  better  for,  being  at  his  first  coming  into  Eng- 
land very  jealous  of  those  who  had  the  reputation 
of  great  parts.*'  The  Viscount  Ifaddington,  the 
Scottish  fovourite,  became  jealous  of  Montgomery, 
and  struck  the  English  fovonrite  with  his  whip  on 
a  public  race-course  at  Croydon ;  an  insult  which 
the  English  took  up  as  offered  not  merely  to  the 
spiriUess  minion,  who  had  not  courage  to  resent 
it,  but  to  the  whole  nation ;  "  so  far  aa  Mr.  John 
Pinchback,  though  a  maimed  man,  having  but  the 
perfect  use  of  two  fingers,  rode  about  with  his 
da^er  in  his  hand,  crying,  I^et  us  break  our  fast 
with  them  here,  and  dine  with  the  rest  at  London. 
But,  Herbert  not  offering  to  strike  again,  there  was 
nothing  spilt  but  the  reputation  of  a  geutleman.'*§ 
This  coward's  mother,  the  high-minded  sister  of 
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Sir  Philip  Sydney,  tore  ber  hair  vhen  she  heard  of 
her  Bon*B  dishonour.  James  took  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  sent  Haddington  to  the  Tower  for 
«  short  time,  and  then  reconciled  the  parti».  He 
had  a  deal  of  work  of  the  like  kind — for  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  courtiere  quarrelled  incessantly, 
and  sometimes  fought.  Douglas,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  was  killed  by  brother  to  the 
Avenor,*  in  a  desperate  duel,  Lee  was  not  much 
followed  i_for  revenge)  by  the  Scots,  because  they 
held  there  was  fair  play.  The  younger  Douglas 
got  his  brother's  place,  which  helped  somewhat 
to  appease  the  quarrel.t  Some  years  afler  Her- 
bert's quarrel,  Crichton  Lord  Suiquhar,  a  fiery 
Scot,  was  executed  for  the  assassination  of  a  great 
fencing-master,  who  had  thrust  out  one  of  his 
lordship's  eyes.  Bacon,  in  eloquent  language, 
praised  his  master's  love  of  justice  and  strict  im- 
partiality ;  and  James  himself  took  care  to  eztol 
his  doings ;  but  it  appears  that  he  had  a  personal 
piqne  against  the  Scottish  Jjord;  and  a  cauatie 
chnKiicler  of  his  deeds  says,  '*  He  satisfied,  in 
part  the  people,  and  whoUy  himself;  it  being 
tlwught  he  hated  him  for  his  love  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  not  making  any  reply  when  he  said, 
in  his  presence,  to  one  th^  c«Ued  our  James  a 
second  Solomon,  that  he  hoped  he  was  not  David 
the  fiddler's  son:  thus  do  princes  abuse  each 
other."t 

When  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
saw  himself  supplanted  in  the  king's  strange 
favour  by  a  new  comer,  he  betrayed  no  resent- 
ment, but  clung  to  the  new  minion  as  to  a  bosom 
friend — a  line  of  conduct  which  quite  charmed  the 
king,  and  which  secured  to  Herbert  a  continuance 
of  the  royal  liberality  and  good  will.  This  new 
favourite,  who  over-topped  all  his  predecessors, 
and  first  put  the  monstrous  folly  or  vice  of  James 
in  its  full  and  disgusting  light,  was  Robert  Carr, 
or  Ker,  of  the  border  family  of  Femyherst,  which 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  cause  of  the  king's 
motiier.  It  is  said  that,  when  a  mere  child,  Ro- 
bert Carr  had  been  page  to  Jamea.  In  his  youth 
he  went  over  to  France,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Scottish  gentlemen,  and  there  acquired  many 
courtly  graces  and  accomplishments.  He  was 
poor,  even  beyond  the  hounds  of  Scottish  poverty, 
but "  straight-limbed,  well-favoured,  strong-shoul- 
dered, and  smooth-faced,  with  some  sort  of  cunning 
and  show  of  modesty  and  he  had  been  taught 
that  personal  beauty,  gay  dress,  and  manners, 
would  make  him  a  fortune  at  court.  He  had  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Continent,  and  the  gloss 
was  not  off  his  French-cut  doublet  when  he 
appeared,  in  the  month  of  Jul^,  1606,  as  page  or 
esquire  to  the  Lord  Dingwall,  in  a  grand  tilting- 
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match  at  Westminster.  In  the  course  of  the 
chivalrous  entertainment  he  had  to  present  his 
lord's  shield  to  the  king.  In  doing  this  his  horse 
fell  with  him,  or  threw  him,  close  to  James's  fert. 
His  le^  was  broken,  but  hie  fortmie  was  made. 
The  kmg,  struck  with  his  beauty,  and  tenderly 
moved  by  his  accident,  ordered  hiva  to  be  instantly 
carried  mto  Master  Rider's  house  at  Charing 
Cnns,  sent  hit  own  surgeon  to  attend  hixn,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  tilting  was  over — "  having  little  de- 
sire to  behcdd  the  triumph,  but  much  to  have  it 
ended" — ^he  flew  to  visit  him,  and  wait  u|K)n  him 
in  person;  and  afler,  by  his  daily  visitmg  and 
mourning  over  him,  taking  all  care  for  his  si:eedy 
recovery,  he  made  the  day-break  of  his  glory  ap- 
pear."* Carr,  at  this  time,  was  scarcely  of  age, 
and,  as  James  soon  found  out  that  the  more  scho- 
lastic part  of  his  education  had  been  sadly  ne- 
glected, he  undertook  to  teach  him  Latin  himself, 
and  gave  him  a  lesson  every  moming.f  And  soon 
he  began  to  give  court  places  and  rich  presents — 
things  which  Carr  coveted  more  thut  all  the 
LfUinity  of  James's  precqiter  Buchanan,  or  of 
Cicero  and  Horace.  On  Christmas-eve,  1607,  the 
new  favourite  was  knighted,  and  sworn  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber,  which  place  kept  him  con- 
stantly about  the  king,  who  took  no  care  to  conceal 
his  nauseous  affection  from  the  court,  leaning  on 
his  amii  pinching  his  cheek,  smoothing  his  ruffled 
garment,  and  lodging  in  his  face  even  when  di- 
recting his  discourse  to  others.  Soon  everybody 
who  had  to  ask  a  favour,  to  press  a  suit,  or  to 
demand  simple  justice,  found  that  the  surest  road 
to  success  was  through  the  good  graces  and  pro- 
tection of  Sir  Robert  Carr.  Hence  rich  presents 
poured  in  upon  him ;  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
leered  at  him ;  and  Uie  haughtiest  of  the  nobles 
pud  their  adoration  to  this  lisipg  sun,  sparing 
neither  bounty  nor  flattery.  Thia  court  picture  is 
too  base  and  revolting  to  be  dwelt  upon.  It  was 
at  first  feared  that  Carr,  as  a  Scot,  would  espe- 
cially favour  his  own  countrymen ;  but  this  was 
not  ue  case,  probably  because  the  English  lords 
and  ladies  could  pay  him  best.  "  He  even  ap- 
peared to  be  endeavouring  to  forget  his  native 
country,  and  his  father's  house,  having  none  of 
note  about  him  but  English.  But,  above  aU, 
was  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  his  Pythias."J  This 
close  friendship,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of 
Overbury,  commenced  with  Carr*8  first  appearance 
at  court ;  and  it  became  the  custom  to  bribe  and 
flatter  Sir  Thomas,  on  account  of  the  influence  he 
had  with  his  friend.  Cecil  and  Suffolk,  who  were 
rivals,  tried  hard  which  should  engross  him  and 
make  him  their  monosoly.  AU  this  aeenu  to  have 
inflated  Overbury,  who  was  otherwise  modmUe 

*  "  Lord  l"  ncUlmi  Sir  AnUxuiy  Waldon. "  kow  tlw  ml  ran 
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and  miming,  and  a  man  of  excellent  parts.  But 
it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Cecil,  in  1612, 
&at  the  minion  was  allowed  to  take  hia  flight  to 
the  pinnacle  of  honour,  and  to  become  a  sort  of 
dicUtw  bodi  in  the  court  and  the  kingdom. 

A.D.  1608«  1609. — All  the  rest  of  Europe  might 
despise  the  personal  character  and  the  timid  policy 
of  the  English  monarch ;  hut  there  one  infant 
Tcpuhlic  obliged,  by  circunwtances  vhich  he  had 
not  made,  to  look  to  James  with  anxiety  and  awe. 
Hua  TBS  the  government  of  Holland  uid  the 
I'liited  Provinces,  some  of  the  kevs  to  which  he 
held  in  tbe  cautionary  towns  of  flushing,  Brill, 
and  Rammekens.  At  one  moment  there  was  a  re- 
port that  James  was  in  treaty  with  Philip  III.  for 
the  sale  of  those  places  which  the  Dutch  had  not 
been  able  or  willing  to  redeem  with  money  j  and 
after  concluding  his  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  by 
which  be  bouna  himself  to  be  neutral,  he  had  per- 
mitted troops  to  be  levied  in  England  for  the  ser- 
riee  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Archduke  Albert, 
who  vet  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  reducing 
the  free  States.  Soldiers  of  fortune  and  volunteers, 
^efly  Papists,  passed  over  to  the  Low  Countries, 
to  cndeaToar  to  undo  what  their  Protestant  coun- 
tmnen  bad  done  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
But  the  temper  of  ^  English  nation  made  it 
dangerous  to  derange  the  great  Protestant  scheme 
of  the  preceding  reign,  or  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
tbe  Spaniards  against  the  Dutch;  and  Cecil,  to 
whom  was  left  almost  tbe  entire  management  of 
foreign  politics,  apprehended  that,  if  the  war  should 
be  once  finished  in  the  Netherlands,  it  might  be 
transferred  by  Philip  to  Ireland.  The  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  who  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  plan- 
ning a  new  insurrection,  had  found  it  expedient  to 
flee  from  his  native  country,  and  throw  himself 
upon  tbe  protection  of  the  Spaniards,  who  treated 
him  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  allowed  him  liberal 
peosioas.  Thus  Philip  had  a  fireband  always 
ready  to  throw  into  Irdand.  Cecil  had  the  spirit 
to  resent  this  conduct.  "  Tell  them,"  he  wrote 
to  Sir  Charles  Comwallis,  the  Engli^  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,  "  that,  when  Uie  King  of  Spain 
shall  think  it  time  to  begin  wiA  Ireland,  the  king, 
my  master,  is  more  likely  than  ever  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  to  find  a  wholesome  place  of  the  King  of 
Sfwin^e  wbere  he  would  be  loth  to  hear  of  the 
Engli^  and  to  show  the  Spaniards  that  shall  be 
sent  into  Ireland  as  fair  a  way  as  they  were  taught 
before."*  Luckily,  however,  Philip  was  not  much 
more  warlike  than  James,  and  equally  poor :  Ty- 
rone was  allowed  to  go  into  Italy  to  live  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  pope ;  and  Ireland,  for  the  present, 
was  left  quiet.  There  was  a  deal  of  insidious 
diplomatizing  on  all  sides — for  France  (which  was 
ui  ally  of  Holland),  ^glai^  and  Spain,  had  each 
its  views  and  interests,  and  the  new  republic  itself 
ms  by  no  means  remaikable  for  nncerity  at  plain 
dealing.  In  the  end,  die  archduke  either  made  or 
listed  to  an  overture  to  n^^otiate  Beparotely  with 
the  Dotcli,  upon  Uie  basis  of  their  indepowence, 
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without  communicating  with  James,  who  would  fain 
have  held  himself  as  arbitrator,  or  with  any  other 
party.  When  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  with  the 
archduke,  the  Dutch,  in  the  month  of  April,  1607, 
informed  the  King  of  France  that  they  had  opened 
negotiations  for  a  definitive  peace  with  Spain,  and 
invited  their  ally.  Henry,  to  participate  with  them 
in  the  treaty.  Tnree  months  after,  the  States  con- 
descended to  give,  in  a  formal  manner,  the  same 
information  and  the  same  invitation  to  the  King 
of  Engluid.  The  vanity  of  James  must  have 
been  hurt,  but  he  acceded  widi  alacrity,  and 
joined  himself  with  Henry  IV.,  as  mediator  and 
guarantee.  The  Hague  became  the  scene  of  ap- 
parently endless  negotiations ;  but,  at  last,  on  the 
29th  0^  March,  1609,  a  truce  was  concluded  for 
twelve  years  between  Spain  and  the  new  republic 
— a  truce  equivalent  to  a  peace.  By  this  treaty 
tbe  brave  and  persevering  Hollanders,  after  a 
forty  years'  war,  obtained  from  their  tyrannical 
masters  entire  independence,  liberty  to  trade  to 
the  Indies,  and  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt.  James 
got  for  himself  the  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  of 
8IS,OO0r,  as  the  sum  total  of  what  was  due  to  the 
English  cro\^-n;  and  the  promise  of  the  States  to 
discharge  this  debt  by  anntud  instalments  of 
€0,00(m.  each ;  the  first  ]^ayment  to  be  made  two 
years  after  the  date  of  duB  treaty.  In  the  mean 
wiule,  and  until  liquidation,  James  was  to  retain 
possession  of  Flushing,  Brill,  and  Rammekens.* 

The  grand  merit — ^perhaps  tbe  greatest  of  Eli- 
zabeth's government — was  its  strict  order  and 
economy.  This,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
enabled  her  to  maintain  her  high  notions  of  prero- 
gative, which  were,  however,  on  most  public 
occasions,  coloured  over  with  kind  and  popular 
language,  and  varnished  with  dignity  and  grace.f 
But  James  was  extravagant  beyond  all  precedent, 
and  he  allowed  the  queen  and  his  children,  or  the 
corrupt  and  greedy  courtiers  about  them,  to  squan- 
der great  sums.  He  was  always  in  want  of  money, 
and,  people  naturally  looked  more  narrowly  into 
the  pretensions  of  a  pauper  king  (though  heaven- 
descended)  who  had  akrays  ms  hands  in  dieir 
pockets,  or  wanting  to  have  them  there.  They 
also  saw  l3ie  court  exposed  and  humiliatol  in 
various  ways.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  be 
could  neither  pay  his  servants,  nor  decently  sup- 
ply his  own  table.  The  treasurer.  Lord  Dorset, 
was  stopped  in  the  streets  by  the  servants  of  tbe 
household,  who  wanted  their  wages,  and  the  p\ir- 
veyors  refiised  further  supplies  till  they  should  be 
settled  with.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dor- 
set, in  1608,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  (Cecil)  suc- 
ceeded to  tbe  post  of  treasurer,  still  retaining  his 
secretaryship  of  state.  The  Earl  of  Northampton, 
who  became  lord  privy  seal  about  the  same  time,  had 
considerable  authori^  or  influence  with  the  king  ; 
but  Cecil  might  be  r^arded  now  as  prime  minister, 

•  RyMW.— Birch.  NeR.— Stov. 

f  "  Your  aueea  (Eliubeth)  did  talk  ot  her  lubjects'  lore  tad 
alTifclhnii  and.  in  good  irMh,  iho  sIdm^        i  onr  mg  Idkoih  of 
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OT  Bole  acting  minister,  of  Englttnd.  He  fuund  the 
treasury  empty,  but  fortunately  a  portion  of  the 
subsidies  had  uut  yet  been  paid  in  and  speut.  This 
money  ^vas  something  to  stand  by,  and  his  fertile 
mind  devised  other  means  of  raising  supplies  with- 
out consent  of  parliament.  James,  as  we  have  seen, 
pretended  to  an  authority  paramount  to  all  parlia- 
ments ;  in  his  theory  the  property  of  the  subject 
was  always  the  property  of  the  lung  ;  and  Cecil's 
political  conscience  did  not  prevent  his  labouring 
to  establish  all  this  in  practice.  Monopolies  more 
oppressive  than  any  that  had  preceded  them  were 
established  and  bartered ;  a  right  of  fiaharr  o£f  the 
coasts  of  England  and  Scotland  wai  sold  to  the 
Dutch ;  a  feudal  aid  of  twenty  shiUings  on  each 
knight's  fee  was  levied  by  an  old  law,  and  du- 
ties were  imposed  upon  the  import  and  export 
of  goods  by  the  prerogative  alone,  without  any  re- 
ference even  to  the  sanction  of  parliament.  In 
the  latter  course  Dorset  had  begun  before  him,  by 
laying  an  import  duty  on  Corinth  raisins,  or  c\ir- 
rants,  by  letters-patent.  Bates,  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant, resisted  payment.  He  was  proceeded 
against  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  the 
barons  decided  for  the  crown,  and  laid  down  a 
right  of  taxation  m  the  king  without  parliament, 
which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  James  and  his 
ministers.  With  this  precedent  before  him,  Cecil 
went  boldly  to  work,  and  imposed  duties  upon 
various  kinds  of  goods  by  orders  under  the  great 
aeal.  But  all  these  sources  of  revenue  were  not 
Buffident  to  supply  James's  expenditure,  and  he 
was  driven  by  his  necessities  to  call  together  his 
parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  some  thirty 
months. 

A.n.  1610. — ^The  Houses  began  their  session  on 
the  14th  of  February,  when  Cecil  represented  to 
the  Lords,  instead  of  causing  it  to  be  represented 
.to  the  Commons,  that  the  king's  necessities  were 
such  as  to  call  for  an  immediate  supply.  Neither 
time  nor  anything  else  was  gained  by  thin  irre- 
gular mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  minister  was 
brought  to  a  dead  pause  by  the  murmurs  of  the 
Commons,  who  took  up  the  questim  of  taxation 
and  duty-making.  Several  of  the  members  had 
sifted  the  leoal  ai^ioritiea,  and  had  airived  at  the 
conclusion  utat  the  decision  of  tlx  Barons  of  the 
£»:bequer  in  the  case  of  Bates  was  illegal.  Hake- 
vill  and  Yelverton  made  two  elaborate  speeches 
to  this  effect,  and  they  were  lamely  answered  by 
Bacon  and  Sir  John  Davis,  who  sustained  the 
cause  of  prerogative.  The  country  gentlemen 
were  made  to  feel  that,  if  the  court  were  allowed 
to  impose  duties-  on  merchandise  as  it  chose,  it 
would  soou  levy  taxes  on  their  lands  in  the  same 
arbitrary  muiner,  and  the  opposition  became  re- 
solute and  clamorous.  James  intimated,  by  a 
message,  that  they  must  not  talk  upon  such  sub- 
jects; but  it  appears  tliat  they  talked  louder  than 
ever.  He  then  called  both  Houses  before  him  at 
Whitehall,  and  delivered  to  them  a  long  lecture, 
which  was  at  once  blasphemous  and  ridiculous. 
"  Kings,"  said  this  unroyal  specimen,  "  are  justly 


called  gods,  for  that  they  exercise  a  manner  or  re- 
semblance of  divine  power  u])on  earth;  for,  if  you 
will  consider  the  attributes  of  Giod,  you  shall  tee 
how  they  agree  in  the  person  of  a  king.  Grod  hath 
power  to  create  or  destroy — to  make  or  unmake — 
at  his  pleasiue ;  to  give  life  or  send  death ;  to  judge 
all,  and  to  be  judged  nor  accountable  to  none ;  to 
raise  low  things  and  to  make  high  things  low  at  his 
pleasure ;  and  to  God  both  soul  and  body  are  due. 
And  the  like  power  have  kings :  they  make  and 
immake  their  subjects ;  they  have  power  of  raising 
and  casting  down,  of  life  and  of  death, — judges 
over  all  their  subgecta,  and  in  all  causes,  and  yet 
accountable  to  none  but  God  only.  They  have 
power  to  exalt  low  t^unga  and  abue  high  things, 
and  make  of  their  subjects  like  men  of  chess, — a 
pawn  to  take  a  bishop  or  a  knight ;  and  to  cry  up 
or  down  any  of  their  subjecta  as  they  do  their 
money.  And  to  the  kitig  is  due  both  the  affection 
of  the  soul  and  the  service  of  the  body  of  his  sub- 
jects."* In  the  end  be  told  them  that  it  was 
sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute  what  a  king  might 
do  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, — that  kings  were 
before  laws,  and  that  all  laws  were  granted  by 
them  as  matter  of  favour  to  the  people.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  parallelizing  of  himself  with  the 
divinity,  the  Commons  would  not  allow  that  he 
had  any  right  to  lay  duties  upon  curranta  or  broad- 
cloth without  their  consent,  and  th^  presented  t 
strong  remonstrance  against  hu  inhibitions.  They 
claimed  as  an  ancient  general  and  undoubted 
right  of  parliament,  freely  to  debate  all  matters 
which  do  properly  concern  the  subject."  They 
did  not  take  upon  themselves  to  review  the  judg- 
ment given  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but  they 
desired  to  know  the  reasons  whereon  that  judg- 
ment was  grounded,  especially  aa  it  w^as  ge- 
nerally apprehended  that  the  reasons  of  that  judg- 
ment extended  much  farther,  even  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty  of  this  kingdom,  and  of 
the  subjects*  rights  of  property  in  their  lands  and 
goods,  "t  They  told  him  that  the  kii^  of  diis 
realm,  with  tlw  asaent  of  parUament,  make  laws 

*  King  Jane***  Work*.— Wlowood't  Memorial!.— 3 oonul*. 

t  Journali.  Thcra  na*  nruinly  a  provocatiuD  to  llw  Terj  vmtt 
Mupleicni.  Tbs  UhM  Baroa  Flemintt  and  Baron  CleriL  had  de- 
clnnd  that"  the  kinn**  power  I*  duubleordiauy  and  abMlnta  )  and 
theM  liava  tareral  lawi  aud  csda.  lliat  or  tlia  ordinaty  li  toi  \\>f 
proSt  of  twrtieular  lufajMitii,  eserciiHl  in  uniloary  oourta,  aud  called 
raBinua  law,  wliieli  cannot  be  changed  In  •nlxUiice  wUbout  parlia- 
ment. Tlie  klny'i  ab*olnt«  power  U  applied  to  no  particular  perioii'i 
lienefiL  but  to  the  ReDerol  imlMyj  and  thb  (■  not  diivcted  b;  liie 
rule*  of  aommoa  law,  but  mote  |in>per)y  termed  policv  and  j^rrrn- 
m«nt,  Taryini  aeeonllng  to  hiii  wl*d'im  Kir  tlto  commou  fouA ;  and  all 
thioRi  duue  within  tlioae  rule*  ale  lawlSiU  The  uatiwr  in  quettiun  ti 
matter  oTitatfl,  to  be  ruled  aecordinglo  polia;  by  tlio  king's  extra- 
ordinary power.  All  cuitoma  (dutiea  to  called;  are  the  effect*  uT 
Ibn-ign  coaowrcej  but  all  affair*  of  commerce,  and  all  Irvatte*  with 
CDTeigD  nation*,  bplonf  toOte  ktni'*  ab^dute  power  t  he  ttaerefoiw 
wlio  hai  power  orei  the  cauaa  inu*t  have  it  also  orer  the  eSect.  The 
■ea-port*  are  the  kiug'a  gate*,  which  ba  may  open  and  abut  to  whom 
he  pirate*."  They  aaaarted  thai  the  anetent  cnitoms  on  wlno  and 
wool  had  origltiatrd  In  the  king'*  abiolale  powitr,  awl  not  in  a  graut 
nT  pariiament.  But  many  *talnla*  had  tubaetiuently  eualralled  tht* 
pruiagBtlTC.  In  the  mtgn  of  Iha  (fii-at  and  waillkt  Bdwmrd  lit.  it 
had  bean  wttM  by  parliament  that  no  new  Import  tun  afaoald  be 
laid  on  wool  or  leather:  hut  one  oT  the  b»ron*  nalninlned  that  thi* 
did  not  bind  Edward'*  lucemiiaTa,  foe  the  right  to  Impoie  mcb  dutlc* 
wai  a  prinripal  part  of  ttM  (irmigBtiTe  of  tlie  erown  of  KofUad, 
wliieh  the  lilng  eould  not  dimlulih.  'Ittey  extolled  iha  Ung'a  good' 
ue**  In  permitting  Hie  caw  to  be  argued  at  all,  and  taxed  Batea  nii4 
hi*  party  with  iMolettoa  in  nma^as  to  dhpMto  w  olcwBiighW— 
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aad  taxes,  and  impow  duties  upon  goods  and 
merchaudiae,  but  not  otherwise :  that  ue  people 
of  this  kingdom  had  been  ever  carefiil  to  preserre 
these  liberties  and  nghta  when 'anythix^  had  been 
done  to  prejudice  them :  that  his  majesty's  itaost 
humble  Commons,  following  the  example  of  their 
cDceatOTs,  and  finding  that  his  majesty,  without 
advice  or  consent  of  parliament,  had  lately,  in 
time  of  peace,  set  both  gireatet  impositions,  and  &r 
more  in  nnmber,  thteU  iuy  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  done  in  times  of  wat^i  with  all  humility  pre- 
sumed to  petition  that  ftll  imptttiUons  set  without 
aasent  of  ^Uatnent  should  be  quite  Abolished 
and  taken  away,  and  that  his  thAjefttJr,  itl  imitatiuH 
of  his  noble  progenittit«t  wouU  w  pleAaed  that  a 
law  be  made  duni%  this  siesflidti  bf  parliaitieHt, 
declarmg  that  all  itupttiitiotlB  ot  dutite  Wt*  Hf  to  be 
let,  upon  his  people,  their  goddh  or  ttttfUUUldiMi, 
save  mdy  by  common  consetit  ]MU-iUmefltt  are, 
and  ever  shall  be,  TOidi*  lllh  WU  ittit  and 
vormwood  to  James )  but  the  CotHttttum  did  more 
than  petition ;— 4hey  ])tUeetl  &  bill  tOkihtt  Airiky 

impositions.   This^  howevtffj  wtu  tweeted  bj^  the 

Lords,  who  were  not  dispOjHM  to  do  ehythiutt  to 
check  the  march  of  absolutism ;  and  the  bench  of 
bishops  were  always  ready  to  find  texts  in  Scrip- 
ture for  the  support  of  the  prerogative.  The 
whole  high  church  party  had  by  tMs  time  gone 
far  into  the  divine  right,  and  had  adopted  the 
theory  that  Uie  king's  power  was  of  God,  and 
that  of  the  parliament  only  of  man.  Bancroft, 
the  primate,  would  fain  have  been  a  sott  of  Pro- 
testant Becket,  but  the  cthnmutances  of  _the  times 
indnced  him  to  seek  for  power,  not  by'opposing 
the  BoreMisn,  but  by  tasking  the  church  & 
sharer  in  the  loytd  prerogative.    In  his  eyefe 
it  seemed  as  a  consequence,  that  if  kings  were 
esteemed  ad  being  of  Oodi  the  bishops  alsb, 
being  appointed  by  him,  might  claim  the  divine 
right  ui^er  hiifit  and  that  the  crown  and  the  mitte 
should  be  alike  above  law;   The  ecclesiatticid 
courts  were  daily  encroaching  on  the  temporal 
cotuts;  and  the  established  clei^  were  never 
tired  of  repeating  that  the  king's  Authority  was 
paranumnt  in  fais  own  courts,  ted  that  all  juris- 
didkm,  spiritual  and  tempraid,  betonged  to  him. 
By  these  pretensions  the  church  exasperated  some 
of  the  judj^  irho  thencefittvatd  b^au  to  regard 
tile  Puiitans  inrith  a  lets  severe  eve;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  common  lawyers)  who  had  always 
beat  jeabnu  of  the  tcdensaticid  conits,  watched 
their  emsitncbmeiiUi  mol«  keenly  than  ever.  One 
Doctor  CdwbU,  a  high  chulvfamsfl,  who  was 
patmused  by  tto  atchbisbop  and  eulogised  by  the 
king,  bnragfat  the  tempest  to  a  head,  thotigh  un- 
foTtimatdy  its  btirsting  did  not  purify  the  atmo- 
sphere of  court  or  chutch.   In  his  Interpreter)  or 
Law  Dictionatyt  which  was  dedidated  to  Bancroft, 
this  man  expliUned  to  the  unlearned  that  the  king 
was  toltthu  A  iembus  (untied  from  law«),-^8t  he 
was  abo^  all  law  by  his  absblute  power, — and 
tho^  in  Uie  making  (rf  laws  he  might  admit  the 
•  Siiiswrt-ftaitot 
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parliament  or  three  estates  unto  council,  this  was 
not  of  conrtramt,  but  of  his  own  benignity,  or  by 
reason  of  the  jinomiae  made  upon  oath  at  uie  tame 
of  his  eufwuttHm.  But  never  was  iesoit  nuule  to 
give  lesS  valUS  to  an  oath  than  this  learned  doctor 
gave  to  the  SUftmatltm  oath  of  an  English  monarch. 
"  AlthoUl^b/*  btt  says,  at  his  coronation  he 
take  an  oath  Ubt  to  mtt  the  laws  of  the  land,  yet, 
this  eatli  m^thsUbdUig,  he  may  alter  or  sus- 
pend any  patiitmlaf .  law  that  seemeth  hurtful  to 
the  publiti  estate.  UlUs  touchy  in  Short,  because 
t  have  heatd  some  to  be  tif  bplUioU  that  the  laws 
a^e  above  the  kitlg<'*  Ahd  ih  tKfttihg  of  parlia- 
ttaent^  the  doctor  MafeB,-^*  Of  these  two  one 
must  be  tfuet  either  tiut  the  kitlg  is  above  the 

Sarliainenti  that  is^  the  positive  laws  of  his  king- 
ctmi  or  else  that  he  is  not  au  abselute  kii^;  and 
thei«tbte  though  it  be  a  mercifut  pohcy,  and  also 
ft  polttie  mas^i  m\  aitenbte  without  neat  peril, 
to  nuke  lawtby  the  eMlWtlt  of  thU  whole  realm, 

beeause  so  uo  patt  ihail  have  cause  to  complain  of 
a  pftHiaUtyi  yel  simpty  to  hind  the  prince  to  or  by 
these  laws  were  fe^JU^aht  to  the  nature  and  con- 
StitUtiotl  of  an  absolute  monarchy.**  And  as  if 
this  were  not  enough,  in  that  part  of  his  dictionary 
where  he  explains  the  word  prerogative,  the  doctor 
says  that  the  king,  by  the  custom  of  this  king- 
dom, maketh  no  laws  without  the  consent  of  the 
three  estates,  though  he  may  quash  any  law  con- 
cluded of  by  them  and  that  he  "  holds  it  in- 
controllable  that  the  king  of  England  is  an  absolute 
kmg."  The  Cttmtootls  were  hicensed  at  this  bold 
book,  and  they  requested  a  cohferehce  with  the 
liDtdi  upon  it  m  order  to  punish  its  author.  The 
Lords  consented,  and  the  conferehce  Was  matlaged 
on  the  pan  of  the  LoWer  HoUse  by  Sir  FntocU 
Bacon,  who  could  shift  aud  dittnge  like  PruteuSi 
and  be  all  for  prerogative  one  hour  and  all  tor  pat- 
liauentarjr  rights  the  hett.  James  shruuk  befbtft 
the  storm,  and  tnadc  a  scape-goat  of  his  learlied 
doctotj  who  had  only  expressed  the  king's  oWfi 
tJpinions  without  his  blasphemy.  Cowell  wAS  seiit 
to  prison  fbr  a  short  timt^  KUd  his  book,  Whleh  had 
been  publicly  sold  With  impuUityj  was  Suppressed 
by  the  king's  protlamstiod.  The  Ctommmisi  WiUi 
exceeding  gi^at  jciy^  returned  thahks.* 

On  commg  into  the  office  of  loi^  treasuft*-, 
Cecil  had  found  that  the  kiiig's  debts  amoutited  to 
i,3D0,000<.,  While  his  ordinary  expenditUH!  W«b 
nOcUhtted  to  eueed  bis  revehue  by  ei,00M.  tt 
least:  He  had  reduced  the  debt  by  about  tfttK 
thitds;  but  he  Saw  it  Sceumukting  atM.  Htt 
tuufldiy  proposed  a  petpetual  yeatly  ftveuue  to  bb 
^nted,  once  for  all,  by  parliametit;  and,  as  thb 
price  of  this  vote,  he  ptomised  in  the  kfai|^*s  bamfe 
that  every  grievance  Should  be  fedressed  and  othe^ 

*  }otarnal<  of  tlaminofli  kbi  bntii.—^nt.  mit— WlnttOdri^'- 
B.  Colio'i  DctectUm.  Cokg  M]n  that  tha  CotaBumi  took  Bra  tiM 
Intoaded  to  hare  proceeded  Mvrlelj  «Sk!lut  Comll;  but  tbe  King 
fBtenotodi  and  pro>tat»cd  to  ckII  In  Ibe  booht  nneUunktlOti.  lia 
did,  but  they  were  onti  abd  tba  proolaniatlo*  aanid  not  oatl  tbrm  hi, 
bat  onir  HTTod  to  mall*  tb«m  more  takan  notira  of.  He  tfella  ua 
ttMt  ihM»  *M«  MBi  irtbm  mibUabad  to  tte  mM  patpMn  bid 
umi  ihMB,  one  by  iKlMkwood,  wha  coadnMlAiai  tta^HHIr 
*eHi  b  Aim     MMrfWl  Hdhp^i^^^G^ OOgl€ 
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St.  lAKii'a  Palui  Am  Cirr  or  WiimiinnK,  (Temp.  Jiidm  1.)  Viewed  fhm  tba  V)lU|tofC'<*'''iX> 
Tmn  n  uewDt  Pktnn  tnn*^  1°  NIcholli'i  Pn^aun, 


modes  of  TaiBinf;  money  abandoned.  The  Com- 
mons instantly  brought  forward  a  hoit  of  griev- 
ances :  the  minister  and  the  courtiers  wished  them 
to  vote  the  money  first  and  complain  afterwards, 
but  they  stuck  to  their  grievances.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  was  the  ecclesiastical 
High  Commission  Court,  a  most  arbitrary  tri- 
bunal, which  fined  and  imprisoned, — passed  sen- 
tence without  appeal, — constantly  interfered  with 
roen*s  domestic  concerns  and  their  civil  rights, 
and  in  its  ordinary  procedure  despised  the  rules 
and  precautions  of  the  common  law.  Axiother 
glaring  abuse  was  the  king's  attempting  to  do 
everything  by  his  own  proclamation.  James,  in- 
deed, might  have  been  called  the  King  of  Pro- 
clamations. The  Commons  told  him  that  there 
was  nothing  "which  they  have  accounted  more 
dear  and  precious  than  this, — to  be  guided  and 
governed  by  the  certain  rule  of  the  law,  which 
giveth  both  to  the  head  and  members  that  which  of 
right  belongeth  tq  them,  and  not  by  any  uncertain 
or  arbitrary  form  of  government."  They  told 
him  that  it  was  the  indubitable  right  of  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  not  to  be  made  subject  to  any 
punishment  tlwX  shall  extend  to  their  lives,  lands, 
bodies,  or  goods,  other  than  such  as  are  ordained 
by  the  common  law  of  this  land,  or  the  statutes 
made  by  their  common  consent  in  parliament. 
They  then  complained  that  it  had  been  attempted 
to  make  royal  proclamations  take  the  place  of 
law ;  that  proclamations  had  been  of  late  years 
much  more  frequent  than  they  had  ever  been 
before,  extending  to  liberty,  property,  inheritances, 


and  livelihoods  of  men ; '  some  of  them  tending  to 
alter  the  law ;  Eome  made  shortly  after  a  session 
of  parliament  for  matter  rejected  in  the  same 
session ;  some  ordering  pimishments  to  be  in- 
flicted before  lawful  trial  and  conviction ;  some 
referring  the  punishment  of  offenders  to  courts  of 
arbitrary  discretion  ;  some  to  support  oppressive 
monopolies,  &c.  "  By  reason  whereof,"  continued 
the  Commons,  there  is  a  general  fear  conceived 
and  spread  amongst  your  majesty's  people,  that 
proclamations  will,  by  degrees,  grow  up  and  in- 
crease to  the  strength  and  nature  of  laws,  whereby 
not  only  that  ancient  happiness  and  freedom  will 
be  much  blemished  (if  not  quite  taken  away), 
which  their  ancestors  have  so  long  enjoyed ;  but 
the  same  may  also  (in  process  of  time)  bring  a 
new  form  of  arbitrary  government  upon  the  realm  ; 
and  this  their  fear  is  die  more  increased  by  occa- 
sion of  certain  (books  lately  published,  which 
ascribe  a  greater  power  to  proclamations  than 
heretofore  had  been  conceived  to  belong  unto 
them ;  as  also  by  the  care  taken  to  reduce  all  the 
proclamations  made  since  your  majesty's  reign 
into  one  volume,  and  to  print  them  in  such  form 
as  acts  of  parliament  formerly  have  been,  and 
still  are  used  to  be,  which  seemeth  to  imply  a  pur- 
pose to  give  them  more  reputation  and  more  esta- 
blishment than  heretofore  they  have  had.***  The 
Commons,  afler  giving  a  list  of  James's  arbitrary 
proclamations,  proceeded  to  complain  of  the  delay 
of  the.  courts  of  law  in  granting  writs  of  prohibi- 
tion and  Jxabeat  coTfmSt  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  anncQ  of  Wales  over  the  four  bordering  shires 
1^  Gloiicester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Salop, 
which  it  was  prrtended  were  included  within  their 
luthni^  aa  Marches  of  Wales.  Their  other 
dutf  gnevances  were  the  Duke  of  Lennox*!  patent 
Sa  nrdiing  and  sealing  new  drapery,  numo* 
polies  of  wine,  licences  and  taxes  recently  set 
upon  lU  publk-bouses,  and  a  tax  <»  duty  xipon 

Ihe  )otf,  the  firm  and  moderate  time  of  this 
petititn  of  grievances  ought  to  have  warned 
James  that  the  spirit  of  the  Commons  was  under- 
goipg  s  grot  change,  and  that  whatever  had  been 
their  timidity  and  servility  under  the  House  of 
Tudor,  they  would  now  aim  at  occupying  their 
elevated  and  proper  position  in  the  conatitution. 
But  Junes,  though  alarmed  and  in  dreadful  want 
of  their  money,  clung  fast  to  his  prerogative, 
lod  thought  to  satisfy  them  with  civil  words  and 
ptitry  concessions.  With  regard  to  the  Court  of 
Hi^  Commission,  which  probably  indisposed  the 
minds  of  a  greater  number  of  his  subjects  than  any 
otha  single  cause,  he  would  not  cede  a  line.  As 
ts  the  proclamations,  he  vouchsafed  to  promiae 
thit  di^  should  never  exceed  what  the  law  war- 
luried.  The  royal  Hcenees  to  pubUc-houaes  he 
generously  ^;reed  to  revoke.  But  the  Commons, 
who  maintained  that  he  had  no  right  to  lay  it  on, 
wonld  not  vote  him  a  perpetual  revenue  in  ex- 
ebii^  for  this  tax  upon  victuallers,  and  there 
VIS  a  paiue  exceedingly  distreaaii^  to  the  iwedy 
king. 

Ihere  remained  certain  parts  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogative which  the  Commons  had  hardly  ventured 
to  dispute ;  but  na  the  minister  spoke  of  "  retri- 
bution "  for  "  contribution,"  they  came  under  dis- 
nuakm.  These  were  the  matters  of  wardship, 
tenure  l^  knigltf  service,  and  the  old  grievance 
purveyance.  The  Commons  got  the  Lords 
ts  discoas  the  several  subjects  with  them  in 
emmittees  of  amferaice,  and  Cecil  showed  a 
wfllinnieas  to  barnin  for  the  aurrender  of  these 
'oM  aoorcea  of  revenue  in  ^change  for  a 
fixed  annual  sum.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
James,  though  willing  to  give  up  wardship  and 
purveyance,  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  part 
^ith  teaore  by  knight  service,  holding  it  to  be 
highly  indecorous  dut  his  nobility  and  gentry 
■honld  hold  their  lands  on  the  same  ignoble  tenure 
u  base  people.  Still,  however,  the  Commons 
tluught  the  concessions  fae  was  willing  to  make 
veil  worth  the  purchasing.  It  remained  to 
fii  the  price.  James  asked  300,000/.  per  annum 
u  a  hill  compontion  for  abolishing  the  r^ht 
<^  mrdahip,  and  for  takii^  away  all  purvey- 
■ixx,  with  some  other  concessioiu.*  This  was 
^mAt  too  dear,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of 
Wgling,  the  king  reduced  it  to  230,000/.  per 
nuauL  The  Commons,  under  the  threat  of 
>  dbKiotion,  bade  up  to  200,000/.,  and  the 

court  gladly  closed  with  them  at  that  price.  But 
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parliament  had  to  guard  itself  against  the  pre- 
rogative, which  had  been  held  up  aa  beyond  the 
control  of  statute ;  and  they  had  also  to  devise  by 
what  means  the  200,000/.  per  annum  should  be 
levied.  They  were  resolved  to  be  slow  and 
cautious;  their  session  had  been  already  pro- 
longed to  the  middle  of  July,  ud  it  was  therefore 
agreed  that  they  should  vote  something  to  meet 
the  king's  immediate  exigencies,  and  resume  tlie 
subject  after  prorogation.  All  that  the  Commons 
voted  was  an  aid  of  one  subaidy  and  (me-tenth ; 
upon  which  they  were  prorogued  to  the  month  of 
October.  When  they  met  again,  James  was  as- 
tonished and  irritated  to  find  that  the  Commons 
were  in  a  less  complying  humour  than  before.  He 
wanted  to  concede  less  than  he  had  promised : 
they  insisted  upon  having  more  than  they  had 
bargained  for.  During  the  recess  they  had  re- 
flected seriously  on  the  growing  extravagance  of 
the  king  and  the  rapacity  of  his  courtiers.  They 
suspected  that  the  king  would  not  keep  his  part  of 
the  baraain ;  they  saw  that  no  redress  was  to  be 
expected  aa  to 'the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courta, — diat  illegal  customs  wese  itill  exacted  at 
the  out-ports, — that  procUunations  vere  to  have 
the  fince  of  acts  of  parliament.  In  this  frame  of 
mind  (and  &ere  was  a  la^  party  that  had  brooded 
with  horror  or  disguat  over  James's  blasphemous 
boastings)  they  declared  their  reluctance  to  voting 
the  200,000/.  per  annum  without  a  better  assur- 
ance of  an  equivalent  in  substantial  reforms. 
James,  who  never  doubted  of  tiie  efficacy  of  his 
mischievous  intermeddling  and  insulting  oratory, 
summoned  them  to  a  conference ;  and  about  thirty 
members  waited  upon  his  majesty  at  Whitehall. 
The  king  desired  ^em  to  make  a  direct  answer  to 
some  questions  which  he  should  put  to  them.  The 
first  was,  Whether  they  thought  he  was  really  in 
want  of  money,  as  .his  treasurer  and  chancellor  of 
the  exch^uer  had  informed  them?  "Wher^o^ 
when  Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  begun  to  answer  in  a, 
more  extravagant  style  tlum  us  majesty  did  de- 
light to  hear,  he  pidced  out  Sir  Henry  Neville^ 
commanding  him  to  answer,  accordii^  to  hie  con- 
science, l^oreupon  Sir  Henry  Neville  did  di- 
rectly answer,  that  he  thought  his  majesty  was  in 
want.  *  Then,*  said  the  king,  '  tell  me  whether  it 
belongeth  to  you,  that  are  my  subjects,  to  relieve 
me  or  not.*  *  To  this,*  quoth  Sir  Harry,  *  I  must 
answer  with  a  distinction :  where  your  majesty's 
expense  groweth  by  the  commonwealth,  we  are 
bound  to  maintain  it ; — otherwise  not.*  And  so, 
continuing  his  speech,  he  gave  a  note,  that  in  thia 
one  parliament  they  had  already  given  four  sub- 
sidies and  seven  fifteenths,  which  is  more  than 
ever  was  given  by  any  parliament,  at  any  time, 
upon  any  occasion  ;  and  yet,  withal,  they  had  no 
relief  of  their  grievances.  Th«i  was  his  majesty 
instant  to  have  him  declare  what  ib&i  grievances 
were.  'To  all  their  grievances,*  said  &r  Harry, 
'  1  am  not  privy,  but  of  those  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  I  will  make  recital.'  And  so  began  to 
«y  th,mB  matter  of  i^^^^  ^^^C 
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pf^wX  imeeodlng  (aiming,  psfhap*,  at  hii 
majerty'a  preiogative,  nutium  lem^t  OMunvf 
regti  j  and  then,  falliiig  upon  the  juriBdiction  of 
the  marohea  of  Walea,  Sir  Herbert  Croft  took  the 
word  out  of  hia  mouth,  otherwiae  it  vae  thought 
Sir  H«rV7t  being  charged  uimki  hia  conaoien(», 
"WHflM  have  deliveved  his  juogment  upon  all,  in 
vhut  reapeet  ■oevev  it  raighi  be  talFen."* 

Jainea  now  prorogued  the  parliamant  for  nine 
weeka,  a  time  which,  by  hia  ordera,  vaa  employed 
the  opurt  party  in  ''dealing  every  one  mthnie 
firienda  and  acqaaintance  \a  the  Itaiae,  to  iPnfc 
diem  to  aoma  better  reaa(m."t  ButtheComm^ 
wnild  Bot  be  BO  mought  upon ;  &ey  were  rewlnte 
not  to  Mplenidi  **the  royal  ciatem**  without  a 
goannteei  and  thia  made  the  king  determine  that 
Qie^  Aonld  Bot  mert  again  to  question  his  prero- 
gative without  filling  hia  eiFchequer.l  "  For  behig 
now  naaoned  with  aeven  years'  knowledge  in  his 
feasion  here,  he  thought  hfi  might  set  him  up 
himself,  and  not  be  still  journeyman  to  the 
hiWoAi  tongues  of  man  that  pried  too  narrowly  into 
the  aaereta  of  his  prerogativef  which  are  mysteries 
too  high  ibi  them,  being  arcana  imperii,  fitter  to 
he  admired  than  questioned.  But  tlia  ^liaments 
were  apprehensive  enough  th^t  these  hiddoi  mys- 
tmries  made  many  dark  steps  into  the  people^s 
libovtieaj  and  ikaj  were  willing,  by  the  light  of 
U«  and  Mean,  to  diseovor  what  vaa  the  nngX 
what  theini  which  the  kmg,  unwilling  to  have 
tearohod  into,  after  five  sessions  in  six  years*  time, 
diaaolyed  the  parliament  by  pToclamadon.**§ 

The  disaolutiw  took  place  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
nwT,  1611,  not  n  aingla  act  having  been  passed 
in  the  late  session.  In  the  preceding  month  qf 
November,  while  the  kmg  was  smarting  under  his 
disappointments  find  revHing  all  parliainents,  the 
priqiate  Bancroft  departed  this  life,  aa  much  ap- 
plauded by  the  high  church  psitv  m  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  puritans  and  aU  clawea  of  dia- 
aentera.  The  orthodox  Clai^uloB  aftowards  de- 
ehtrad  that  *'  hia  de^  waa  nevw  enough  to  be 
lameiited,**.<-that  he  undosfood  the  church  ex- 
cellently, aqd  had  alipoat  rescued  it  out  of  the 
handa  of  the  Calvmun  partr,  and  very  mudi 
aqbdued  th^  vmraly  apirit  of  the  nanHWDfimaiata 
bTwd  after  the  coa^veneo  at  Hampton  Ctmrt.^ 
Pnring  dtp  Btormy  dehetea  of  these  last  sessions, 
BaDcroft  had  dmie  his  best  to  defend  his  church 
firom  the  reformers,  and  to  encourage  the  king  in 
bis  prenwativa  course.  In  the  month  of  May  he 
addressed  a  long  epistle  to  James,  complaining 
bitterly  of  a  "bill  m  hand  against  plyralities," 
which  IhU,  he  adds,  "  is  the  same  that,  for  »bove 
forty  years,  from  parliament  to  parliament,  bath 
been  rejected,  and  that  very  worthily.*^  After  de* 
lending  plundities  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
mtmy  Uvings  which,  taken  amgly,  were  insufficient 
fbf  the  anpport  of  a  worthv  preacher,  he  aaid, 
Wo  Aat  aro  bishi^  will  do  our  best  (aa  hoe- 
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tofbre  we  have  to  our  powera  endeavoured)  for  the 
increasing  of  a  learned  ministry;  but  we  may 
never  yield  to  any  oourae  that  Mull  procure,  ap- 
parently, their  utter  overthrow,  as  to  expect  that 
the^  should  still  make  brick  without  diminishing 
their  task,  when  their  straw  is  withheld  iriHB 
them,  and  they  shall  be  Anvtsi  to  g^er  stubble 
in  the  fields."   He  felt  assured  that  the  bmeBces 
would  not  be  made   sufficient  living  fsa  the 
preachers  without  aome  attempt  either  against 
cathedral  cSmrchea  or  for  the  diminiahine  w  the 
biahopa*  revenues ;  wid  here  he  came  to  the  point 
with  die  lung,  greatly  fearing  that  his  poverty 
might  force  James  into  compliances.  More* 
over,**  he  adds,  "upon  the  advantage  of  your 
majesty's  great  neoessitiei  f^t  thia  time,  I  dq  fore- 
see, and  iMTtly  alrafdy  perceive,  that  man;^  things 
will  be  pressed  upon  your  majesty  against  the 
clergy  by  the  iiower  House  cdf  parliament,  as 
hoping,  now  or  never,  to  obtain  that  which  divera 
of  them  for  many  years  have  aiiped  at ;  and  that 
your  majesty,  far  the  gaining  of  your  own  ends 
towards  your  supply  and  aupportt  may  he  inclined 
to  give  more  way  unto  them  therein  than,  1  judge, 
may  stand  with  the  good  continuance  of  that  state 
qf  this  church,  wherein  you  found  it  to  he  moat 
royally  upheld  by  the  late  queen  (of  most  worthy 
memory),  and  hsxh  mnca  been  likewise  maintained 
by  your  most  excellent  majesty  aecordingly*  with  a 
very  grnt  increase  (rf  many  aingular  braefUs  and 
moat  princely  favoura  towarda  it.   But  myself^ 
with  tne  rest  of  your  majesty's  bishopa  and  the 
whole  dergy,  do  so  fully  repose  our  trust  and 
aasuranee  in  j^our  majesty's  most  royal  and 
Christian  affection  towards  us,  m  we  know  that 
all  the  cunnii^  and  sleight  in        world  shall 
never  he  able  to  work  your  bigbnes*  to  the  ap- 
probation and  allowance  of  anything  that  may 
either  tend  to  our  unjust  reproach  or  to  the  pre- 
judice of  religion,  which  hitherto  hath  more 
flourished  in  England  than  in  all  the  churches 
beudea  of  Ohristoodom ;  considering  that  all  the 
plots  and  pmcticea  at  this  time  designed  gainst 
us  may  eauly  be  met  with  by  the  observation  of 
your  own  ndes  and  direc^onsi  deliveied  ao  oft 
this  sesnm  to  dw  lower  Hou«e  by  the  kud  trea- 
■nrer."  |n  this  s^me  letter  Bancroft  enclosed  tlw 
copy  of  a  bill  agahut  the  proceedings  of  the  Hi|^ 
Commission  Court,  telling  the  king  that,  though  it 
had  been  rejected  the  two  last  sessions  of  this 
parliament  by  the  Lords,  it  had  again  passed  the 
Lower  House,  and  had  been  read  upon  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday,  by  the  lord  chancellor's  appoint- 
ment, to  the  Upper  House.   The  primate  was  in 
an  agony  about  this  bill.    "Your  majesty,*'  e 
says,  "  in  perusing  of  it,  shall  find  it  to  stfetch 
very  far,  neither  Iregarding  soma  statntea  yet  in 
force  nor  the  authority  either  of  your  majesty's 
convocationi  (rejReienting  in  former  times  Uie 
Church  of  England)  or  of  your  highoess,  the  chief 
and  supreme  governor  of  it.  The  last  session  but 
one  Bimdry  of  your  bishops,  in  a  great  committee, 
aniwered  all  dioae  reaaona  ^at  mre  ^en  thoue^ 
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fiitflbBlll^sdforihepMngsof  this  bill.  But 
ill  ii  one  J  naKm  or  no  TCMm,  it  fim^h  not ;  it 
iiinfoitnii^  ud  opportunity  that  is  Tolied  upm, 
md  we  mit  again  endure  a  new  brunt  to  no  pur- 
pon,  empt  your  m^eity  shall  be  pleated  to  pre- 
nntit;  «iid  I  think  it  vevy  neocsaary  you  should 
ID    fiv  the  avoiding  of  public  ac^qidi  if  your 
majeity'i  supnmacy  should  npw  again  he  called 
in  qncition,  fts  of  necessity  it  must  be,  if  the 
aatlura  of  this  bill  do  stand  to  the  justification  at 
h  aninit  us.   I  most  hunibly  beseech  your  most 
eiceilent  majesty  to  pardon  this  my  holdnets,— - 
meerdotit  vox  debet  efie  liberOi-T-md  I  could 
Bot  but  coodemn  myself,  being  Archbishop  of 
Canterbtiryi  if  I  shoiUd  not  with  all  my  strength, 
and  fi»  the  preventing  of  future  mischief,  standup 
in  the  gap  which  is  sought  to  be  ipade  in  the  very 
film  and  frame  of  the  church,  and  likewise  plead 
m  the  best  sort  I  am  able  before  so  mighty,  so 
Itsned,  so  provident,  so  religious,  and  bo  wise  a 
kii^,  fat  so  well  a  settled  and  worthy  form  of 
id^^  md  far  ao  godly,  so  learned,  and  so  pain- 
fBlaclsrgy,wfaom  your  majeshrdiaU  ever  hxm  at 
mir  oMiunandm^t,  most  loye^  most  fiutfiliil  sub> 
jecb,  and  always,  in  their  divine  meditations  and 
pnysTs,  yooT  daily  oraton-"  But  notwithstanding 
litis  laadation  of  James's  religion,  Qancroffc  knew 
wry  well  that  he  was  more  eager  for  money  than 
for  the  {vayers  of  his  bishops;  fuid  about  two 
Dundis  ^ter,  to  enforce  his  arguments  and  to  pre- 
vent any  enactment  against  the  High  Commission 
Court,  he  wrote  a  comfortable  letter  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  intimate  that  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
prorince  of  CanterbuTy  assembled  in  convocation, 
"  considering  hia  majesty's  mo^  princely  fiavour 
tnsrds  them  and  his  present  wants,  notwithstand- 
ing there  wu  an  old  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in 
the  ponnd  beUnd  unpaid,  had  very  willingly, 
nadi]y,  and  with  one  emaent,  gnmted  to  nu 
m^ei^  a  new  snbaidy  of  six  shillings  in  the 
ponnd,  and  had  so  ordered  the  payment  of  it  with 
the  fbrraer  as  that  they  might  be  both  in  his  ex- 
chequer within  one  year  snd  a  half.***  James 
received  Has  liberal  grant  very  joyfully,  and  the 
hill,  which  had  passed  the  Commons,  was  of  eourse 
thrmni  out  in  the  Lords.    Immediately  after  this 
ArchlHihop  Bancroft  died.  To  the  surprise  of  most 
people  who  were  unacquainted  with  certain  services, 
hoth  aeoet  and  public,  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  king  in  a  recent  visit  to  Scotland,  Doctor 
George  Abbot,  only  eighteen  months  a  bishop,  was 
now  promoted  to  the  primacy.    Abbot,  instead  of 
l^iiigahigh  churchman  like  Bancroft,  was  strongly 
imhuedif^  Presbyterian  or  Calvinisticprincipws, 
ud  diqpoaed,  not  merely  to  tolerate,  but  to  pa- 
ttnuM  Uie  puritan  preachera,  whom  his  pre- 
dtteaw  had  90  hardly  repressed.   In  die  words 
tfClsrcndrai,  who  takea  die  least  favourable  view 
of  his  cbarac^,  and  who  is  disposed  to  attribute 
ihe  growdi  of  Puritanism  and  disaffectron  to  his 
ttunct  as  head  of  die  Anglicaix  Churdi  under 


James,  Abbot  considered  GhristiBn  reltgtm  no 
otherwise  than  as  it  abhorred  and  reviled  popery, ' 
and  valued  those  men  most  who  did  that  the  most 
Airiously.  For  the  strict  observation  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  t^  dmrch,  0*  the  eonformity  to  die 
ai^clea  or  canons  established,  he  made  HtUe  in- 
quiry, and  took  less  care;  and  having  himself 
made  a  very  little  progress  in  the  ancient  and 
solid  study  of  divinity,  he  adhered  only  to  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  for  his  sake  did  not  think 
so  ill  of  that  discipline  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
But  if  men  prudently  fbrebore  a  public  reviling 
and  railing  at  the  hierarchy  and  ecclesiastical 
government,  let  their  opinions  and  private  practice 
be  what  it  would,  they  were  not  only  secure  from 
any  inquisition  of  his,  but  ^coeptahle  to  him,  and 
at  least  equally  preferred  by  him."*  In  this  way 
the  church  became  divided  agaiut  itself ;  but  the 
intoleranoe  of  ehuxehmen  in  general  continued 
much  the  same,  or,  if  there  were  a  difference,  it 
was  seen  in  an  inenasad  hostility  to  papists  arising 
onft  of  the  more  ardent  seal  of  the  C^vmista. 

Parhaps  diey  have  somewhat  ovem^  die 
delicatp  senritivenesa  of  lus  mind,  or  overiooked 
the  diseased,  craay  state  of  his  bodyt  (and  he  was 
sixty-twp  or  sixty-three  years  old  when  he  died)  j 
but  histori&na  have  pretty  generally  attributed  the 
death  of  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to  the 
mortifications  he  experienced  in  this  parliament, 
and  to  the  peetmiary  embaTrassments  of  the  go- 
vernment which  were  consequent  on  the  firmness 
of  the  Commons.  Though  his  own  cofTers  were 
well  filled,  the  toeasury  was  empty,  and  he  pro- 
bably entertained  no  very  sanguine  hope  of^  re- 
plenishing it  by  the  sale  of  crown  lan^  and  the 
raising  of  loans  in  the  difBerent  countries  by  send- 
ing privy  se^  which  latter  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative was  put  in  force  with  a  trembling  hand,  lest 
"  that  sBcrad  ami  should  be  refused  &y  tne  dsfperofe 
kardnen  of  the  ttrejudiced  peopte."  Whatever 
were  the  cause,  the  minister  fell  into  a  languid, 
hopeless  ^te,  and  retired  from  business  to  drink 
die  waters  at  Bath,  fie  derived  no  benefit  from 
the  healing  springs,  and,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1613, 
he  died,  worn  out  and  wretched,  at  Marlborough, 
on  his  way  back  to  the  court.  Long  sufiering 
bad  obliterated  the  charms  of  rank  and  honours, 
princely  mansions,  and  wide  estates,  an  enormous 
wealth,  and  a  policy  and  ambition  which  had 
triumphed  over  many  a  formidable  rival.  In  his 
last  moments  he  said  to  Sir  Walter  Cope, — **  Ease 
and  pleasure  quake  to  hear  of  death ;  but  my  life, 
fidl  of  carea  and  miseries,  desiredi  to  be  dis- 
solved." His  death  waa  certainly  not  less  wel- 
come to  die  great  mass  of  die  natifm ;  but,  in  the 
worse  that  follon-ed,  people  som  lamented  the  bad 
rule  of  this  remarkable  son  of  a  meet  remarl^ble 
father.  Though  heartless  ind  perfidious,  Cecil 
had  abilities  of  the  highest  order ;  and  though 
subservient  and  ready  to  erect  James  into  an 
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absolute  monarch  rather  than  lose  favour  and 
office  by  thwarting  that  prince's  vehement  in- 
cUnataons,  he  had  a  sense  of  national  dignity,  and 
a  system  of  foreign  policy  which  would  have  saved 
England  from  degradation.  The  scoundrels  who 
succeeded  him  had  all  his  baseness  and  villany 
with  none  of  his  genius. 

Before  Cecil  found  peace  in  his  grave,  the  fate 
of  an  interesting  victim,  whose  adventures 'furnish 
ooe  of  the  most  touching  episodes  in  our  faiatory, 
had  heea  sealed  by  a  bu^arous  hand.  The  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  "mam  Ascent  was  a  crime  never 
to  be  forgiven,  had  been  kept  chietiy  about  court 
ever  since  the  trial  of  Raleigh  and  Cobham,  who 
were  said  to  have  aimed  at  her  elevation  to  the 
throne,  though  it  was  proved  that  the  youi^  lady 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  their  plot.  In 
the  disorderly  and  tasteless  revelry  of  the  court 
she  had  continued  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  elegant 
literature,  not  wholly  neglecting  the  study  of 
divinity,  which  James  seems  to  have  made  fashion- 
able witii  both  sexes,  and  nearly  all  classes  of  his 
subjects.  It  was  .her  avowed  preference  of  a 
single  life  tiiat  somewhat  disarmed  the  dangerous 
je^u»r  of  Elizabeth,  though  even  in  that  queen's 
reign  hex  condition  was  a  very  unluippy  one. 
James  one  time,  when  he  had  meither  -m&  nor 
children  of  his  own,  asked  the  band  of  the  Lidy 
Arabella  for  hii  favourite  Ksme  Stuart,  DuIk  of 
Lennox,  who  was  the  lady's  cousin.  Elizabeth 
not  only  foibade  this  marriage,  but  she  also  im- 
prisoned Arabella,  using  very  sharp  and  insulting 
language  against  James  for  his  having  dared  to 
propose  such  a  match.  On  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, one  of  Cecil's  first  cares  was,  ui  we  have 
seen,  to  secure  the  person  of  the  lady,  and  when 
James  was  safely  and  so  easily  seated  on  the 
throne,  having  now  children,  he  seems  to  have 
settled  in  his  own  mind  that  she  should  never  be 
allowed  to  marry.  In  the  following  year  a  great 
ambassador  came  from  the  king  of  Poland,  whose 
chief  errand  was  to  demand  her  in  marriage  for 
hia  master ;  and  at  the  very  same  moment  there 
were  indirect  proposals  made  fior  Count  Maurice, 
who  claimed  to  be  Duke  of  Gueldres.  "  But,** 
says  tiie  courtly  reporter  of  the  latter  news,  "  my 
Tjady  Arabella  spends  her  time  in  lecture,  reading, 
hearing  of  service,  and  preaching.  .  .  .  She  wul 
not  hear  of  marriage."*  The  pension  James 
allowed  her  for  her  support  was  very  irregularly 
paid;  and  it  should  appear  that  we  was  fre- 
quentiy  reduced  to  Very  ^eat  distress  for  want  of 
money.  She  was  also  exposed  to  the  persecutions 
of  her  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  a  violent 
and  vulgar  woman,  who  appears  to  have  been 
placed  over  her  at  times  as  a  sort  of  Duenna.  James 
thought  it  business  worthy  of  him  to  settie  these 
womanly  quarrels ;  and,  in  1608,  he  did  some- 
thing more,  for  he  gave  Arabella  a  cupboard  of 
plate  -wot^  vaan  than  200/.  for  a  new-^ear*B  gift, 
and  1000  marka  to  pay  her  debts,  besides  some 
yearly  addition  to  her  maintenance,    want  being 
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thought  the  chiefest  cause  of  her  discontent- 
ment."* Shortly  after  this,  at  some  court  festival, 
she  renewed  an  acquaintance,  which  had  begun 
in  childhood,  with  William  Seymour,  son  of  Lord 
Beauchamp  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford.f  If  there  had  not  been  a  tender  afiection 
before  (and  it  is  probable  that  there  had  been,  and 
of  an  old  landing),  it  now  sprung  up,  ra|ad  and 
uncontrollable.  In  February,  1610,  anarrangement 
of  marri^  between  them  was  detected.  James 
was  alarmed  in  the  extreme,  for  the  Seymours  also 
were  descended  from  the  royal  blood  of  Henry 
VII. :  they  might  pretend,  in  some  time  of  trou- 
ble, to  the  throne,  and  their  claim  would  be 
wonderfully  strengthened  by  absorbing  in  it  that 
of  the  Lady  Arabella.  The  two  lovers  were  sum- 
moned before  the  privy  council.  There,  Seymour 
was  reprimanded  for  daring  to  ally  himself  with 
the  royal  blood  (his  own  blood  was  as  royal  as 
Arabella's),  and  they  were  both  forbidden,  on  their 
allegiance,  to  contract  marriage  without  the  king's 
permission.  To  escape  imprUonment  they  pro- 
mised obedience ;  but,  in  the  following  month  of 
July,  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  privately 
married.  Instantly  James'  issura.  his  mandate, 
and  Arabella  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parry,  at  Lambeth ;  her  huBband  to  the 
Tower.  This,  Iheir  first  omfinement,  was  not 
rigorous;  the  Lady  was  allowed  to  walk  in  a 
garden,  and  SeymQur,  who  probably  purchased 
tiie  indulgence  from  his  keepers,  met  her  there, 
and  in  her  own  chamber.  She  also  got  letters 
conveyed  to  the  queen,  who  interfered  in  her 
favour,  and  to  other  friends  of  rank  and  influence. 
But  one  morning  she  received  the  dismal  news 
that  she  must  remove  forthwith  to  Durham.  She 
refused  to  quit  her  chamber;  but  the  officers 
carried  her  in  her  bed  to  the  water-side,  fisrced 
her,  shrieking,  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  her  up  the 
river.  Her  agitation  and  distress  of  mind  brought 
on  a  fever,  and,  by  the  time  she  reached  Bunet, 
a  physician  declared  that  her  life  would  be  in 
danger  if  she  were  forced  to  travel  farther.  The 
doctor  waited  upon  Uie  king  with  tiiia  intelligence. 
James  observed,  ve^  sapiently,  that  itms  enoi^h 
to  make  any  sound  man  nek  to  be  carried  in  a 
bed^in  the  manner  she  was.  But  bis  resolution 
was'fixed  that  she  should  proceed  to  Durham,  if 
he  were  king.  The  doctor  said  **that  he  made 
no  doubt  of  me  Lady's  obedience."  "  Obedience 
is  that  required,"  replied  James.  But  he  soon 
relaxed  his  severity,  and  granted  her  permission  to 
remain  for  a  monUi  at  Highgate  for  the  recovery 
of  her  health.  At  Highgate  she  was  lodged  in  a 
gentleman's  house,  and  closely  watched ;  yet  on 
tiie  very  day  (the  3rd  of  June,  1611)  that  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  whose  guest  or  prisoner  she  was 
to  be,  prm^eded  northward  to  prepare  her  lodging, 
die  e&cted  her  escape,  being  assisted  by  two 
friends,  who  were  in  oorresponctence  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  Tower.  Disguisii^  herself  by  draw- 
ing a  great  pair  of  French-fiuihimied  hoae  over  her 
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pettkoits,  putting  on  a  man's  doublet,  a  man-like 
pernke,  wi^  long  locks  over  her  hair,  a  black  hat, 
bUck  cloak,  msaet  boots  with  red  tope,  and  a  rapier 
by  her  side,  she  walked  forth,  between  three  and 
four  of  the  clock,  with  Markham.   After  they  had 
gooe  a-foot  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  sorry  inn,  where 
brompton  attended  with  horses,  she  grew  very 
nek  and  &Dit,  so  as  the  oitleT  that  held  die  stirrup 
nid,  that  the  gentleman  would  hardly  hold  out  to 
La^on;  yet, being  art  on  a  good  gdding,  astride, 
in  an  mnranted  fiidiion,  the  stirring  of  the  horse 
baa^  Uood  enough  into  her  face ;  axul  to  she 
rid  on  towuda  IBl«^aIl."    There  slw  found 
boats  and  attendants,  who  rowed  her  down  the 
nrer  to  Gnreaend,  where  a  French  bark  lay  at 
band  ready  to  receive  her.    She  expected  to  find 
her  huafaend  on  board  ;  but  tboi^h  Seymour  had 
stolen  out  of  the  Tower  in  the  dieguiae  of  a  pby- 
lidan,  he  had  notl  yet  reached  the  vessel.  After 
waiting  for  a  short  time,  the  French  captain,  who 
knew  the  seriousness  of  the  adventure,  became 
alarmed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  lady, 
he  hoisted  all  sail  and  put  to  sea.  When  Seymour 
reached  the  spot,  he  found  his  wife  was  gone ;  but 
he  got  on  board  a  collier,  the  captain  of  which 
agreed  to  land  him  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  for 
.  Meanwhile  the  intelligence  of  Arabella's 
eacspe  ham.  Hq;fagate  had  reached  the  palace. 
There,  in  an  instant,  all  was  alarm,  hurry,  and 
confaskm,  as  if  a  new  gunpowder-plot  had  been 
discovered.    Courien  were  dispatched  in  all  di- 
rections, with  orders  to  haste  for  their  lives.  Ships 
and  boats  were  hurried  down  the  Thames  as  if  a  new 
Armada  were  in  the  Channel.   The  alarm  became 
the  neater  when,  on  dispatching  a  messenger  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  it  was  learned  that 
his  prisoner  also  had  escaped.    The  privy  council 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  church  and 
state  were  in  danger, — that  the  fugitives  were 
going  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  there  to  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  papists,  and  then, 
sidei  by  the  pope,  the  kiu  of  Spain,  and  other 
Catholic  sovereigns,  to  invacw  England.   "  In  this 
pwiitmitr  hurry  there  was  a  prodamatioo,  first  in 
Very  Intter  ternu,  but,  by  my  lord  treasurer's  mo- 
deration, seasoned  at  the  |ffint.  .  .  .  There  were 
Ukewiae  thra  letters  dispitfched  in  haste  ...  to 
die  kins  and  queen  regent  of  France,  and  to  the 
ardidukes,  all  written  widi  harsher  ink  than  now, 
if  they  were  to  do,  I  presume  they  should  be, 
especially  that  to  the  archdukes,  which  did  seem 
to  pre-suppose  their  course  tending  that  way,  and 
all  three  describing  the  offence  in  black  colours, 
and  inesaong  their  sending  back  without  delay."* 
Seymour  got  safe  to  shore,  and  was  not  sent  back : 
the  poor  Lady  Arabella  was  less  fortunate,  being 
overtaken  by  a  **  pink  royal,"  when  about  midway 
acTOM  the  Channel.    The  Frenchman  stood  a 
sharp  but  short  a<^ion ;  and  when  he  lowered  his 
flag,  she  was  seized,  earned  back  to  the  Thames, 
and  then  shut  up  in  the  Tower.   Ha  heart  was 
breakii^,  7^  she  said  she  cared  not  for  captivity 
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if  her  husband  was  safe.  The  advocacy  of  the 
queen, — her  own  eloquent  appeals,  were  all  thrown 
away  on  James ;  she  never  recovered  her  Uberty, 
and  grief  and  despair  made  a  wreck  of  her  brilliant 
intellect.  She  died  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower, 
and  in  a  pitiable  state  of  insanity,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  16^15.* 

James,  who  is  described  as  dividing  his  time 
between  his  inkstand,  Hs  bottle,  and  his  hunting, 
again  took  up  the  ^n  of  controversy  in  161 1. 
As  he  was  **  out  in  pursuit  of  hares,"  a  book 
written  by  the  Dutch  divine,  Conrad  Vorstius, 
treating  01  the  nature  and  attributea  of  the  J)ivi- 
mtVy  was  brought  to  him.   He  instantly  left  off 
hunting,  and  began  reading— and,  with  so  critical' 
an  CTe,  that  within  an  hour  he  detected  and  postil- 
lated  a  Icaig  list  of  what  he  call^  damnable  here- 
sies. With  not  less  activity  he  wrote  to,  Winwood, 
his  ambassador  in  the  Low  Countries,  command- 
ing him  to  accuse  Vorstius,  before  the  States,  of 
heresy  and  infidelity,  and  to  signify  to  the  States 
his  utter  detestation  of  those  crimes,  and  of  all  by 
wliom  they  were  tolerated.   The  Hollanders,  who 
had  recently  elected  this  beresiarch  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Divinity  at  Leydeu,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Arminius,  were  not  incBued  to  give  ear 
to  this  remonstrance  firom  a  foreign  prince,  and 
they  intimated  a^  much  in  a  respectfol  tnie. 
Thereupon  James,  "plymg  his  inkHtand  i^n,** 
sent  them  an  admonition  in  his  own  hand-writii^. 
Assuming  the  tone  of  a  'Protestant  pope,  having 
authority  in  spirituals  over  other  countries  than 
his  own,  he  bade  them  remember  that  the  King  of 
England  was  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  that 
it  would  be  in  his  competency,  in  union  with 
other  foreign  churches,  to  "  extinguish  and  re- 
mand to  hell  these  abominable  heresies."  He 
told  them  that  this  wretched  Vorstius  deserved  to 
be  burnt  alive,  as  much  -nfl  any  heretic  that  had 
ever  sufiiBred.    He  left  it  to  their  own  Christian 
wisdom  to  bom  him  or  not;  but  as  to  allowing 
him,  upon  any  defence  or  abnegation,  to  continue 
to  teach  and  preach,  it  was  a  thing  so  abomi- 
nable,,that  be  assiuvd  himself  it  could  never  enter 
into  any  of  their  thoughts.   To  all  this  the  Hol- 
landers returned  a  very  cool  and  a  very  evasive 
answer.   Then  James  entered  a  public  protest 
against  the  heresies  of  Vorstius,  and  informed  the 
^tes  that  they  must  either  give  up  their  divinity 
professor,  or  forfeit  the  friendship  of  the  King  of 
England.   Archbishop  Abbot  applauded  the  king, 
and  u^ed  him  to  adopt  violent  measures ;  and 
Winwood,  the  ambassador,  who  was  equally 
zealous,  Plundered  threats  in  the  ears  of  the  Dutch  ; 
but  still  the  States  refused  to  displace  Vorstius, 
till  he  should  be  heard  in  his  own  defence.  James 
put  forth  a  short  work,  in  French,  of  his  own  com- 
position, entitled,  *A  Declaration  against  Vor- 
stius.'f  But,  after  all,  he  would  have  been  de- 
feated in  this  warfore,  if       HoUandos  had  not 
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been  divided  as  to  what  was  orthodoxy  and  what 
heterodoxy.  A  powerful  sect  and  party,  called 
the  QomaristSf*  hated  VocBtius  as  much  as  Jamesi 
and  Abbot  and  Winwood  hated  him,  and,  in  the 
end,  divinity  profesaor  waa  not  only  deprived 
of  hiB  placet  but  expelled  Leyden  to  wander 
about  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  During  six  or 
■even  years  he  was  obl^ed  to  conceal  faimKlf  ftom 
his^  intolerant  opponents  in  Tergau;  and  at  the 
cod  of  that  period  he  was  driven  out  of  Holland, 
the  aynod  of  Dort  having  given  a  definitive  judg- 
mvDt  againit  him,  and  we  States  having  aenteboed 
him  to  perpetual  banishment  At  this  said  synod, 
which  was  held  iii  1619,  the  deputies  from  the 
clergy  of  England  and  Scotland  were  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  proscription  of  Vorstiu8,t  which 
was  followed  1^  the  barbarous  exile  of  seven  hun- 
dred families  who  entertained  his  tenets.  During 
two  yean  the  expellied  prbfessor  disappeared  from 
the  world,  being  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  very 
secret  pUces ;  far  there  were  many  men  who  imft- 

Slned  tnat  it  would  be  doing  a  good  dbed  to  mur- 
er  him.  At  last  the  Duke  of  Holstein  offered 
htm  aud  the  exiled  fiunilies  a  aecure  asylum.  He 
arrived  at  this  haven  of  rest  in  the  month  of  Jtue, 
1622,  but  he  sotm  (}uitled  it  for  i  sutet  and  more 
laatii^  one — dying  m  the  thonth  of  Septembu  of 
the  same  year.  Junes  was  prouder  of  this  victory 
thui  he  would  have  been  of  winning  battles  like 
Giccy  and  Azincourt  Unfortunately,  the  contro- 
versy sharpened  his  temper ;  and|  as  if  to  give  the 
butch  an  example,  he  relighted  the  fiies  of  Smith- 
field,  being  the  last  English  sovereign  to  sign  the 
writ  de  fueretico  comburendo.  Bartholomew  Le- 
gate, who  is  described  as  an  obstinate  Arian  heretic, 
was  apprehended  aud  examined  by  the  king  and 
some  of  the  bishops,  and  then  committed  to  New- 
gate. After  lying  a  considerable  time  in  prison  he 
was  tried  before  die  Consistory  Court,  wbidi,  like 
the  Bonners  of  former  timea,  paMed  aentehce  upon 
him,  ab  contumadous  and  obdurate^  and  delivered 
him  over  to  the  secular  arm,  to  be  burned ;  and  he 
waa  burned  accordingly  in  Smith6eld,  on  the  18th 
of  March,  iei2.  On  the  11th  of  Aptil  following, 
which  waa  Easter  eve,  Edward  Wighbnan,  con- 
victed of  heresy  of  a  very  multifonn  character, 
was  burned  at  Litch6eld4  A  third  victim  was 
ready  for  the  flames ;  but  it  was  ibuhd,  notwith- 
standing the  overflowing  bigotry  of  many  classes, 
that  the  mass  of  the  nation  could  no  longer  look 
upon  such  executions  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  horror  and  diss^st,  not  immixed,  in  some 
casesi  with  an  admiration  of  the  courage  of  the 
Bufferers.  The  lawyers  began  to  question  whether 
the  proceedings  were  strictly  1^1,  and  the  biidtops 
to  doubt  wliwher  tfiey  #erb  useful  tb  thei^  churcn. 

*  Aftn  GiNunu,  Pn>fau(nKt  Leyden,  the  cUef  opponent  xtfAnnl- 
utui  la  ttw  dbpule  About  tha  decree*  of  God  and  tba  efflcMV  Of 
gtmce. 

t  Bayle  uje,  qnietly,  "  II  tiaUaU  49  la  floW*  ie  Inrr  Moflre,  tt  4* 
la  re}Mira«M  at  ta  tefeKce."  (The  Blorr  of  tli«ir  niMter  And  hit  repu- 
tatioa  Ibr  leunlni  wen  iDrolTtid.)— ActimMire  CriM^w. 

t  It  ihonld  Mtxa  tbet  Legate  wu  what  U  bow  called  a  tlnitattan. 
and  that  Wl^ htmra  waa  cnied ;  Ibr,  U  addlKoa  to  hia  deayinw  \he 
Tiiaitj,  ha  Mid  that  Af  vu  llw  Uol j  Spirit  ftv^mi  ^  WfUm, 


"The  king  accordingly  preferred  that  heretics 
hereafter  should  silently  and  privately  waste  them- 
selves away  in  prison.***  In  other  words,  moi 
Were  exposed  to  a  slower  and  more  cruel  martyr- 
doih ;  but  there  was  no  more  burning  in  England. 

Sometime  before  these  events.  Henry  IV.  of 
France  had  fallen  beneath  the  knife  of  an  assassin, 
'the  treaty  of  Uw  Hague,  Which  vraa  aigned  in 
Mareh,  1009,  ran  a  risk  of  bong  tmiken  as  soon 
as  made.  John,  Duke  of  Clevesj  Julietk,  and  Berg, 
died  without  d^dten,  and  the  emptrar  seised  the 
city  Juliera  and  laid  claim  to  the  whole  luc- 
cession.  The  Elector  of  Brandenbo^,  the  Duke 
of  Newbtirg,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxbny,  pretended 
each  to  a  Ktter  and  an  exclusive  right.  Religirai 
as  well  as  policy  waa  involved  in  this  dispute,  it 
being  deemed  no  lees  expedient  for  the  iWestant 
interests  to  check  th6  Roman  church  than  to  pre- 
vent the  further  extension  of  the  wide  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany  and  the  States  of  Holland  formed  a 
league  with  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  fiv 
the  aupport  of  the  Protestant  claimant,  the  Electw 
of  Brandenburg,  and  for  the  expulsidn  of  the 
Austrians  from  Juliers.  On  the  other  aide  werb 
the  kii^  of  SpaiUi  the  archduke,  and  tha  other 
jnifacbs  cotinected  by  family  and  religion.  The 
Protestants  <^  Germany  and  Holland  agreed  to 
furnish  among  them  nitie  thousand  foot  and  two 
tiiousand  horse ;  the  French  king  a  like  number, 
and  the  king  of  England  four  thousand  foot.  But 
Henty  IV.,  who  -km  indifferent  to  the  questiod  of 
religion,  and  who  entertained  far  wider  views  thah 
the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Juliers,  raised 
a  splendid  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  with  a 
great  train  of  artillery,  and  prepared  all  things  fur 
taking  the  command  in  pertou.  On  the  14th  of 
May,  1610,  three  days  befbrt  that  fixed  for  his 
departure,  aa  he  waa  on  his  way  to  the  arsenal,  he 
was  stabbed  in  a  atrert*  of  Paris,  by  Francis  Ra- 
vaillac,  a  youi^  fimafeic  friar  of  the  tader  of  Uie 
Jacobins^t 

An'opinion  prevailed}  or  iasaidtoharBptevailed, 
among  Uie  French  populace,  that  the  king.  Who 
had  allied  himself  with  Fromtanto  and  heretics, 
was  going  to  wage  vrar  against  the  pope;  and 
attempts  were  madb  at  the  timej  and  long  after- 
wardst  to  connect  the  regicide  with  the  cburt  of 
Rome,  irith  the  court  of  Spain,  with  the  Jesuits  ; 
but  the  murderer,  even  on  ^e  rack,  maintained 
that  he  had  had  no  accom))lice&  or  instigators 
whatSTttt-,  and  that  he  had  been  carried  to  do  the 
deed  only  by  an  instinct  or  impulse,  which  he 
Could  neither  control  nor  explain.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  bej  that  the  monk  was  mad,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  party  either  religious  or  political : 
but  this  did  not  sate  him  from  &  hiurible  death, 
nor  prevent  Jamea  fnfm  persecuting  more  ahal^ly 
the  Eiq^idi  Catholica.  In  all  this,  hoWever,  James 
had  thfe  ftill  omeent  of  hia  parllHuentf  whteh  waa 

t  ThteetlBiea  before  thlabtalbknr  of  Banillac^  ttw  Uh  or  Henry 
tv.  had  been  attempted  by  auaaeliM  |  bj  Plena  SaiHere.  in  IbSa^ 
bj  nam  Quia,  ta  "*^r-»aa     Jm^1^U^^|^  in  wSSi 
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tba  stttiiig,  Old  wluch  vould  reftdily  hsre  carried 
Um  to  grada  extremities.    In  Scotland,  perhun, 
Haaa  in  England,  people  were  convinced  mat 
Hony  had  Allen  a  sacrifice  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Jesuits,  md  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  the 
saaed  person  of  James.  The  Scottish  privy  coun- 
cil addressed  a  long  letter  to  their  most  gracious 
•od  dread  sorereign,"  beseeching  him  (moat  un- 
necessaiily)  to  have  a  care  of  himself,  and  recom- 
mending him  to  call  up  a  body-guud  of  native 
Scots,  that  might  attend  him  in  ul  his  hmitinn 
and  games.   "We  cannot,"  said  they,  "but  be 
much  dismayed,  and  driven  into  a  just  fear 
thcirfjy,  to  see   these  last  frogs,  fhretold  in 
the  Apocafypse,  thus  sent  out  bjr  the  derll, 
tod  his  suf^rters  on  earth,  to  execute  tfaeir  hellish 
directioDs  upon  God's  own  lieutenants  {  whleh 
damntble  persons  may  think  perhapa  no  time  or 
ocown  more  probably  and  Ukely  for  achieving  of 
ndi  a  villany  than  when  your  majesty  shall  be 
at  game  abroad ;  at  which  time  every  one  almost, 
tlbat  unknown,  have  heretofore  been  accustomed, 
upon  pretence  of  seeing  of  the  sport,  to  have  more 
Kce«9  near  your  sacred  peraon  than  waa  expe- 
dient, which  form  cannot  hereafter  continue  with- 
OQt  too  much  likelihood  of  den^  and  peril;  and 
in  so  far  as  your  majesty's  guard  are  most  of  them 
iiiifit  for  any  auch  purpose,  and  that  in  the  time 
of  fonr  highnesses  progress,  the  pensioners  have 
out  been  much  accustomed  to  attend,  we  could 
therefore  wish  that  some  should  be  especially  de- 
■igned  for  this  intent  only,  and  to  be  ekempted 
from  all  other  service  or  attendance,  other  uun 
tbdr  waiting  apon  your  majesty's  person  in  the 
time  of  your  bdng  abroad,  at  hunting,  hawking, 
cr  any  other  pastime  or  game  in  the  fields ;  who, 
being  to  the  number  of  some  twenty  gentlemen, 
under  the'  commandment  and   charge   of  that 
worthy  nobleman  the  captain  of  your  majesty's 
piard,  may  be  ever  still  attending  your  person, 
Sopping  and  debarring  all  men  from  acceea,  or 
cominif  in  any  sort  near  to  your  majesty,  enduring 
Tonr  highness  being  abrcHid,  except  noblemen, 
yonr  majesty's  own  known  servants,  and  such 
othen  as  it  shall  please  your  majesty  to  call 
upon."* 

By  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  crown  of  France 
fell  to  hia  son,  Louis  XIII, — a  weak  boy,  who 
newr  became  a  man  in  intellect  or  strength  of 
efaaiacter.  During  his  minority  the  post  of  regent 
TO  occupied  by  his  mother,  Mary  de'  ^fedici, 
»h»Boon  undid  the  good  which  her  husband  had 
done  to  the  French  people,  without  reforming  the 
inonla  of  the  court.  It  was  her  general  system 
to  pursue  a  course  of  politics  directly  contrary  to 
that  of  Henry,  who  had  been  a  most  unfaithful 

■  nabTmplf^ThrloriU  of  the  f^eottiih  council  wne  too  cniitioiis 
[•  Wil  u  ibe  _pn>pri«ty  aC  liU  m^jMty**  ipendiiif  lew  time  Id  ht* 
BantiBK,  fce.  Tl>ry  told  Mm,  ou  t)i«  coutruy,  that  tlia;  knew  it "  lo 
•<eamt  OKPSMry  and  Mpvriieni"  for  the  prpwrration  of  hii  health, 
tMihe  thoald  ~  mntinnK  bit  frcqneal  exarcim  abroad, Ilia  dewrlinfc 
••wirf  esnld  Bot  be  vithoat  Iho  haurd  Mud  danter  of  pDdirinc  Id- 
and  dekMa."  Th-v  trusled  •■  that  He  who  baldeth  the  bridle 
■  the  denTa  moMh  wonM  Mver  m  laotea  th«  Md*  u  lo  allnw  of 
*?]^J^^f>  l>in.  the  chief  and  pnlest  pnlMlor  md  Dnning  ftther 
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husband  j  but,  notwithstanding  this  mtem,  she 
adhered  to  the  Protestant  league,  and  smt  ten 
tbouaand  men  to  join  four  lliouaand  Englidi  who 
had  landed  on.  the  contiaent,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Edward  Cecil.  These  allies  joined  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  under  the  commands  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Anhalt.  The 
Austrians  were  presently  driven  out  of  Juliers ; 
and  as  the  emperor  was  not  in  a  condition  to  renew 
the  struggle,  and  as  James  and  Mary  de*  Medici 
were  most  anxious  for  peace,  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  was  not  very  seriously  disturbed. 

While  these  events  were  passing  abroad  and  at 
home,  Robert  Carr,  the  handsome  Scotchman,  was 
eclipsing  every  competitor  in  the  English  court. 
He  was  created  Visrawnt  Rochester  in  the  month 
of  March,  161 1 ;  waa  made  a  member  of  the  privy 
council  in  April,  1 613 ;  and  he  received  also  from 
hu  lavish  master  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  (Cecil)  he 
became  Lord  CbBmbalain,  that  post  being  given 
up  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  succeeded 
Cecil  as  Lord  Treasurer.  And  as  the  post  of 
Secretary  remained  vacant  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  favorite  did  the  duties  of  that  office  by  means 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  whose  abilides  and  expe- 
rience made  up  in  part  for  his  own  deficiencies. 
Carr,  Viscount  Rochester,  became  in  effe(^  Prime 
Minister  of  England  as  much  as  Cecil  had  been, 
though  nominally  he  held  no  official  situation ; 
and  his  power  and  his  influence  were  not  decreased 
when  the  kiiw  nominated  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  to  be  joint  Secretaries  of  State ; 
for  these  men  .were  not  high  and  mighty  enough 
to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  favourite.  But  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  who  on  several  accounts  was 
distasteful  to  die  king,  became  an  object  of  his 
jealousy  and  hatred  when  James  sav/  the  entire 
confidence  and  affection  which  his  minion  reposed 
in  him. 

Prince  Henry,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  had  now 
entered  his  eighteenth  year,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  the  idol  of  the  people.  If  his  character 
is  fairly  described  by  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
entitled  to  this  admiration ;  but  we  cannot  but 
remember  the  universal  practice  of  contrasting  the 
heir  apparent  with  the  actual  occupant  of  the 
throne ;  and  this  prince's  untimely  end  may  very 
well  have  produced  some  of  that  exaggeration 
which  arises  out  of  tenderness  and  hopeless  regret. 
In  person,  in  manners,  and  in  character,  he  differed 
most  widely  from  hi»  father.  He  was  comely, 
well  made,  graceful,  frank,  brave,  and  active. 
Henry  V.  and  Edwani  tlie  Black  Prince  were  pro- 
posed to  him  as  morlels ;  and  it  was  the  example 
of  those  warlike  princes  that  he  determined  to 
follow.  Though  not  absolutely  averse  to  learning, 
spending  two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  his  study,  he 
loved  arms  better  than  books.  He  employed  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  martial  exercises,  in 
handling  the  pike,  throwing  the  bar,  shooting  with 
the  bow,  vaulting,  and  riding.  He  wb«  a  parti= 
cular  lover  of  hones,  and  ^I^C^fe^^glc 
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-but  not  fond  of  hunting  like  his  father ;  aud,  when 
he  engaged  in  it,  it  was  rather  for  the  pleasure  of 
galloping  hie  gallant  steeds  than  fur  any  which  the 
dogs  afforded  him.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  he 
should  have  been  annoyed  by  Jameti*s  pedantry 
and  schoolmaster  manners.  His  mother  is  said  to 
have  encouraged  this  feeling,  and  to  have  repre- 
sented to  him,  out  of  contempt  for  his  father, 
that  so  much  learning  was  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  great  general  and  conqueror,  which 
Jte  ought  to  be.  One  day,  us  he  was  tossing  the 
pike,  when  the  French  ambassador  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  mess^e  for  the  king  his 
master,  Henry  replied,  "Tell  him  what  1  am  now 
doing."  He  .studied  fDrti6cation,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  turned  his  attention  to  ships  and  sea 
matters.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  brave  and  the 
scientific  soldier  and  sailor,  who  was  still  languish- 
ing in  the  Tower,  became  an  object  of  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration  ;  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say 
that  no  other  king  but  his  father  would  keep  such 
a  bird  in  such  a  cage.    All  this  was  when  he  was 


B  mere  child.  It  is  remarked  by  an  old  writer, 
that  he  was  too  soon  a  man  to  be  long  lived.  As 
he  grew  up  he  practised  tilting,  charging  on  horse- 
back, and  firing  artillery.  He  caused  new  pieces 
of  ordnance  to  be  ^ast,  with  which  he  learned  to 
shoot  at  a  mark.  He  was  no  less  careful  in  fur- 
nishing himself  with  great  horses  of  the  best  breeds, 
which  he  imported  from  all  countries.  He  de- 
lighted to  converse  with  men  of  skill  and  expe- 
rience in  wars,  whether  natives  or  foreigners ;  aud 
he  entertained  in  his  household  a  celebrated  Dutch 
engineer.  It  is  quite  possible  that  all  this  warlike 
ardour  and  activity  might  have  proved  more  fatal 
to  his  country  than  the  pedantry  and  pusillanimity 
of  his  father ;  but  the  young  spirits  of  England 
would  hardly  reflect  on  such  a  possibility.  la 
other  particulars  Prince  Henry  was  strikingly  and 
studiously  contrasted  with  his  parent.  James  could 
never  be  quiet  in  church  time,  having  always  an 
eagerness  to  be  preaching  himself:  Henry  was  a. 
most  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and,  instead  of 
disputing  with  them,  wu  woot  to  reward  the 
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pretdien, — no  uncertain  road  to  popularity. 
Jsmes  was  a  most  profane  swearer, — Henry  swore 
Dot  at  all ;  and  he  had  boxes  kept  at  his  three 
hoMca  at  St  James's,  Richmond,  and  Nonsuch 
— to  receive  the  fines  on  pofanc  swearing  which 
he  added  to  be  ttricdy  leriod  among  hia  attend- 
ants. The  nHmey  thus  collected  was  riven  to  the 
poor.  **  Once  when  the  prince  was  hunting  the 
stag,  it  chanced  the  stag,  being  spent,  crossed  the 
Toad, where  a  butcher  and  his  d<^  were  travelling; 
the  dog  killed  the  stag,  which  was  so  great  that 
the  lutcher  could  not  carry  him  off :  when  the 
huntsmen  and  company  came  up,  they  fell  at  odds 
with  the  butcher,  and  endeavoured  to  incense  the 
prince  against  him ;  to  whom  the  prince  soberly 
answered,  *  What  if  the  butcher's  dog  killed  the 
stag,  what  could  the  butcher  help  it  F*    They  re- 

Elied,  *if  his  ftther  had  been  aerred  ao,  he  would 
ave  sworn  so  as  no  man  could  have  endured  it.' 
*  Away  !*  replied  the  prince ;  *  all  the  pleasure  in 
the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath.* "...  His  court 
was  more  Jreqnented  than  the  Iring'a,  and  by 
anather  aort  of  men ;  eo  the  king  was  heard  to  say, 
**W01  he  bury  me  alive?"  And  the  high-church 
IvTOTites  taxed  him  for  being  a  patriot  to  the 
poritans.  To  the  last-named  clasp,  indeed,  he 
appeared  aa  a  ruler  promised  in  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture, — aa  one  that  would  complete  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church  of  Christ 

HcviT  Um  Eight  nnlled  domi  Ihe  abtMfs  ud  eella, 
Btt  Hcai7  Ui«  Ninth  ifaaU  puU  down  biahopt  tni  b«lli, 

waa  m  rhyme  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  people* 
among  whom  the  spirit  of  dissent  gained  strength 
in  proportiou  to  the  efforts  made  to  force  them  to 
confbnnity,  and  the  monstrous  growth  of  epiacc^l 
tyranny.  Yet  when  the  usual  age  for  marrymg 
princes  airived,  his  father,  who  was  lees  parti- 
cular aboat  any  other  point  Uian  about  a  high 
alliance,  wiahed  to  marry  Henry  to  a  Cadiolic  wife 
— a  match  whnh  would  have  cost  him  the  favour 
of  the  Puritans.  A  negotiation  with  Spain  for  the 
hand  of  the  eldest  infanta,  was  carried  on  for  years, 
and  when  it  grew  languid  or  hopeless,  James  list- 
ened to  an  overture  from  Mary  de*  Medici,  the 
Queen-regent  of  France,  who  vta  anxious  for  a 
marriage  between  Prince  Henry  and  Madame 
Chrisrine,  second  daughter  of  France.  At  the 
fame  "lime  James  was  tempted  by  an  offer  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  with  millions  of 
cmwna  for  her  dower;  and  shortly  after  an  ambas- 
sador-extraordinary arrived  from  Savoy  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  James's  daughter  Elizabeth  for  the 
hrir  of  that  dukedom,  and  to  offer  that  of  his  sister 
to  Prince  Henry,  lliia  double  commissiou  led  to 
no  resnha,  though  James  was  willing  to  bestow  his 
daughter  on  the  Catholic  Savoyard,  To  bis  father 
Henry  waa  all  mhmissicni,  protesting  his  readiness 
to  marry  whomsoever  he  might  choose  for  him  ;* 

■  BaiMt.  bow^mt  "  Ba  wm  ao  tealona  a  Froteriant,  that, 
«feB  hi*  ftthfr  was  enmlalniDg  riopMiUoiM  of  narrviris  him  to 
Fbmh  pviBCMara-  vm»  to  th«  arcMuehMa,  and  at  aoMber  tine  to 
■  •(■nhtcr  or8aro¥,he.iBalatt«tbathewratetolhekiDf  on  the 
Kib  ef  tint  OdnbR  fa  which  b*  died  ( tba  ori^nal  trfwhkh  Sir  WU- 
luCkwfc  thamd  dMind  tlwt.  If  bla  SiiW  mnnM  hln  that 
«iy,aM%hlb0«lthibv7unB|mi>«imorUN  iwo^  oC  vhow  ena- 


but  to  other  persons  he  held  a  different  langua^ : 
and  the  Puritans,  who  roost  admired  him  and  most 
feared  or  hated  the  Papists,  seem  to  have  com- 
forted themselves  with  the  conviction  that  he  would 
never  marry  a  Catholic  wife.* 

A  matdi,  which  vaa  pofectly  to  the  taste  of  the 
people,  though  not  to  Aat  of  her  mother,  was  at 
length  prop«ed  for  the  Princess  ElizabeUi ;  and 
on  the  16tti  of  October,  1612,  Frederick  V.,  the 
Count  Palatine,  the  bridegroom  elect,  who  had  the 
good  wishes  of  all  zealous  Protestants,  arrived  in 
England  to  receive  his  young  bride.  In  the  midst 
of  the  festive  preparations  for  this  marriage.  Prince 
Henr)*,  who  appears  to  have  outgrown  his  strength, 
and  to  have  greatly  neglected  the  care  of  his'health, 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness  at  Richmond, 
where  he  was  preparing  hia  house  for  the  reception 
of  the  Palatine.  Recovering  a  little,  and  hoping 
to  conquer  die  disease  by  the  vigour  of  his  spirit, 
he  rode  up  to  London  to  welcome  his  intended 
brother-in-law  at  Whitehall.  On  the  24th  of 
October,  notwithatanding  the  weak  state  of  his 
body  and  the  coldness  of  the  season,  he  pla}'ed  a 
great  match  of  tennis  with  the  Count  Henry  of 
Nassau,  in  his  shirt  That  night  he  complained 
exceedingly  of  lassitude  md  a  pain  in  hia  head. 
The  following  morning,  being  Sunday,  though 
faint  and  drowsy,  he  would  rise  and  go  to  the 
chapel.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
esteem,  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  text — "  Man, 
that  is  bom  of  a  woman,  is  of  short  continuance, 
and  full  of  trouble."  From  this  sermon  in  his 
own  house  the  prince  went  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
heard  another  with  the  king.  After  this  he  dined 
with  his  majesty,  and  ate  with  a  eecmingly  good 
appetite,  but  his  countenance  was  sadly  pale,  and 
his  eye  hollow  and  ghastly.  After  .dmner  his 
courage  and  resolution  in  combating  with  and  dis- 
sembling his  disorder  gave  way  to  the  fince  of  it, 
and  he  waa  obliged  to  take  a  hasty  leave  and  return 
to  St  James's.  There  he  grew  daily  worse,  the 
doctors  disagreeing  as  to  his  treatment,  and  pur- 
suing no  fixed  or  bold  course.  His  head  frequently 
wandered,  but  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  November 
his  delirium  increased  alarmingly:  he  called  for 
his  clothes,  for  his  armour  and  sword,  saying  he 
must  be  gone.  On  Thursday,  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  the 
king  was  informed  Uiat  there  was  no  hope.  Upon 
this,  James,  who  had  visited  him  several  times  at 
St.  James*?,  being  "unwilling  and  unable  to  stay 
so  near  the  giUes  of  sorrow,  removed  to  Theobalds, 
iu  Hertfordshire,  to  wait  there  the  event."  Abbot, 
the  Archbudiop  of  Canterbury,  attended  the 
prince,  told  him  of  hia  danger,  and  took  hia  con- 
fession of  faith.  In  the  course  of  that  day  the 
prince  repeatedly  called  out  **  David !"  "  David !" 
meaning  Sir  David  Murray,  hia  confidential  friend 
and  servant;  but,  when  Murray  ttood  by  hia  hed- 

vrnion  be  BilRhf  hare  We.  and  that  any  librrty  the  Biixbt  he 
allowed  fcr  her  rt- ligion  nigtiX  ha  In  the  priTatett  nannar  poMiUr." 
—Own  Timtt,  i.  11.  A  ataiinUi  icatmi  ■»  prefnring  ■  yonng  wllh 
to  nn  eU  one !  i 
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Bide,  he  always  answered  with  a  aigfa,  **  I  would 
say  something,  but  I  cannot  utter  it"  During 
that  night  he  made  many  efibrts  to  apeak  on  some 
secret  matter  which  seemed  to  press  heavily  on  his 
heart,  but  he  could  not  be  understood  by  reason  of 
the  rattling  in  hia  throat.   Sir  David  Murray,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  understand  his  earnest  wish,  that 
a  number  of  letters  in  a  certain  cabinet  in  his 
closet  should  be  burnt  It  is  said  that  these  lettera 
were  burnt  accordingly.    On  the  following  morn- 
ing his  attendanta  thought  him  dead,  and  raised 
such  a  cry  of  grief  that  it  was  heard  hj  the  people 
in  the  streets,  who  echoed  the  loud  lamentation. 
The  prince  recovered  from  his  fitint,  and  in  the 
afternoon  took  two  cordiala  or  Bostrums,  one 
of  which  was  prepared  and  sent  by  the  captive 
Raleigh.    But  the  sufferer  was  now  past  cure  and 
help,  and  he  expired  at  eight  o'clock  that  night, 
being  Friday,  the  6th  of  November,  1613.  He 
was  eighteen  years  eight  months  and  seventeen 
days  old.   The  people  nad  not  been  made  aware 
of  his  danger  till  almost  the  last  moment :  their 
grief  at  his  loss  was  unbotmded ;  and  all  classes 
were  deeply  affected  by  the  early  death  of  the 
spirited  youth.    He  was  the  more  regretted  because 
his  only  surviving  brother.  Prince  Charles,  was  a 
sickly  and  retiring  boy,  and  had  not  had  the  for- 
tune to  acquire  popularity.     In  a  short  time  dark 
xuraoxurs  were  raised  that  Prince  Henry  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  fevourite  Rochester,  with  whom 
ne  could  never  agree ;  and  these  horrid  suspicions 
did  not  stop  till  they  had  included  his  own  father 
as  an  accomplice.   The  whole  notion  was  absnrd ; 
the  youth  died  of  the  effects  of  a  putrid  fever  <m  a 
debilitated  constitution.*   But  though  James  was 
innocent  of  the  poisoning,  he  showed  a  brutal  in- 
difference to  the  fate  of  his  son.    Only  three  days 
after  the  event  he  made  Rochester  write  to  Sir 
Thomas  Edmonds,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  re- 
commence, in  the  name  of  Prince  Charles,  the 
matrimonial  treaty  which  he  had  begun  for  his 
brother.    In  a  very  few  days  more  he  prohibited 
all  persons  from  approaching  him  in  mourning  ; 
and  though  he  thought  fit  to  delay  the  marriage, 
he  affianced  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  Palatine 
in  December,  kept  his  Christmas  with  the  usual 
festivities,  and  solemnised  the  nuptials  on  St. 
Vdentine'a  Day  with  in  expense  and  magnificence 
hitherto  unknown  in  England.    Queen  Anne, 
Prince  Charles,  now  heir  to  the  throne,  and  even 
the  uncouth  person  of  James  himself,  wore  covered 
all  over  with  the  crown  jewels.   The  noble  bride- 
maids,  the  courtiers,  the  nobles,  were  all  glittering 
in  white  robes  and  diamonds ;  so  that  the  path  of 
the  bride  was  compared  to  the  milky  way.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  in  her  sixteenth  year,  hand- 
some, and  light-hearted.    While  the  archbishop 
was  reading  the  service,    some  coruscations  and 
lightnings  of  joy  appeared  in  her  countenance, 
that  expressed  more  than  an  ordinary  smile,  being 
lUmost  elated  to  a  laughter>  which  could  not  clear 

*  Blreli,  Life.— AnUett*  Coqulnwia,— Somen's  Tncbr— Bmob'i 
Wotfti. 


the  UT  of  h»  fate,  but  was  r^her  a  forerunner  of 
more  sad  and  dire  eventa."*  In  the  evening  the 
fireworks  and  mock  fight  exhibited  upon  the 
Thames  cost  nearly  7000/.  The  nobility  got  up 
at  their  own  charge  a  very  rich  and  Bumptuotu 
masque,  which  however  waa,  according  to  Uie  cri- 
tics, "  long  and  tedious."  The  gentlemen  of  the 
Middle  Temple  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn  rode  in  state 
lo  court,  and  exhibited  an  entertainment  in  which 
their  fine  dancing  was  much  admired.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  Gray's  Inn  and  the  Inner  Temple 
showed  their  loyalty  and  ingenuity  upon  the  water, 
making  in  boats  and  barges  an  allegorical  device 
which  waa  said  to  represent  the  maniage  of  the 
river  Hiamea  with  ibit  river  Rhine.  But  "  thoe 
&ding  joys  for  tiiia  marri^  were  succeeded  fay 
fixed  and  real  calamities,  vrhich  the  king  took  litde 
care  to  prevent."t  Long  before  these  calamities 
fell  upon  the  Palgrave  and  his  bride, — indeed, 
before  they  were  well  out  of  England,— the  court 
was  hampered  and  vexed  by  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. James  had  exacted  the  old  feudal  aid  for 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  as  he  had  done  before 
for  the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son ;  but  the  sum 
thus  obtained  (it  was  only  about  20,000/.)  went 
but  a  very  short  way  towards  paying  for  the  dowry, 
the  entaiainment  of  the  bridegroom  vtiih  his  nu- 
merous retinue,  and  the  marriage  feast  Lord 
Harrington,  who  accompanied  the  bride  to  the 
Rhine,  claimed  on  his  return  30,000<.  The  king 
having  no  money  to  give  him,  gave  him  b  grant 
fat  the  coinmg  ^base  farthings  in  bratt, 

A.D.  1613. — ^The  two  noble  Howards,  the  Eari 
of  Suffolk,  and  tite  Earl  of  Northampton,t  seeing 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  checking  themighty 
rise  of  Rochester,  sought  to  bind  him  to  Uieir 
family,  and  so  share  the  better  in  the  good  things 
which  the  king  continued  to  lavish  on  the  favorite. 
Suffolk  had  a  daughter,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  witty,  and  the  most  fascinating  young  woman 
in  the  English  court.  This  Lady  Frances  Howard 
had  been  married  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  only  a  year  older  than  herself,  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  earl  who  had  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  Elizabeth's  time.  James  bad  promoted 
this  ill-omened  match  out  of  a  pretended  regard  to 
Essex's  lather.  As  the  parties  were  so  young  the 
bride  waa  sent  home  to  her  mother,  a  weak  and 
vain,  if  not  a  vicious  woman ;  the  bridegroom  waa 
sent  to  the  university,  whence  he  vrent  on  his 
travels  to  the  continent  At  the  end  of  four  years 
they  went  to  live  together,  as  one  of  them  sup- 
posed, as  man  and  wife  ;  but  if  Essex  rejoiced  in 
the  loveliness  of  bis  bride,  and  the  imiversial  admi- 
ration she  attracted,  his  joy  waa  soon  overcast,  for 
he  found  her  cold,  contemptuous,  and  altogether 
averse  to  him.  In  effect,  his  countess  waa  already 
enamoured  of  Rochester  and  his  splendid  fortunes. 
Prince  Henry,  it  is  said,  had  disputed  her  love 
with  the  haadaome  favorite,  but  in  Tain.  Sir 
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Tbrnnas  Overbuiy  had  anisted  Rochester  in  writing 
bn  puuooate  knre  letten,  and  had  even  managed 
saoary  stolen  interriewa  between  the  lovera,  ia 
whidiwlut  remained  of  the  innocence  of  the  young 
cooDteM  bad  been  made  awieck;  but  though  Over* 
biii^*a  lax  nmali^f  did  not  prevent  him  from  ren- 
donig  mch  senricea  as  these,  his  policy  was  stroo  gly 
opposed  to  his  friend  committing  himself  fiirther. 
He  well  knew  the  odium  which  Rochester  would 
brir^  upon  himself  by  proclaiming  his  love  and  con- 
tracting an  adulterine  marriage  with  the  countess ; 
and,  wishing  to  retain  bis  own  ascendancy  over 
the  &vouTite,  the  fountain  of  riches  and  honour, 
he  was  averse  to  the  influence  which  the  noble 
Howards  woidd  obtain  by  the  union.  As  the  favo- 
rite was  indebted  to  him  "  more  than  to  any  soul 
bring,  both  for  his  fortune,  understanding,  and 
reputation,**  be  spoke  hia  mind  freely  and  boldly, 
ohjecting  the  **  heaeness  of  the  womui,"  the  dis- 
honour  audi  a  marriage,  and  declaring  diat,  if 
Rodieater  pendated,  he  woidd  nuae  an  insuperable 
lAstacle  to  the  divwce  from  E^sex,  whidi  waa  to 
precede  any  open  talk  about  the  new  marrii^ 
The  favorite  seemed  to  yield  to  the  strong  remon- 
ttrsnces  of  his  friend  and  cotmsellor.  Overbury, 
thoogb  fiuniliar  with  the  intrigues  of  a  court  and  the 
worst  Tices  of  human  nature,  foresaw  no  mischief 
to  himself :  he  continued  to  derive  profit  and  credit 
from  his  close  connexion  with  the  favorite ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  Slst  of  April,  1618,  he  boasted 
to  a  friend  of  his  good  fortune  and  brilliant  pros- 
pects. That  very  evening  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Rochester,  in  his  infatuation,  had  told 
all  that  he  had  said  to  his  beautiful  and  revengeful 
miitresa,  who,  from  that  moment,  had  vowed  his 
destruction.  In  her  Brat  fury  slw  offend  1000/. 
to  Sir  John  Wood  to  take  his  life  in  a  duel  But 
there  was  a  too  apparent  risk  and  uncertain^  in 
this  course ;  and  aer  friends  (her  uncle,  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  was  among  these  advisen)  sug- 
gested a  wiser  expedient, — which  was,  to  send 
Overbuiy  on  sn  emhassy  to  the  Great  Duke  of 
Russia.  If  he  accepted  this  mission  he  would  be 
out  of  die  way  before  the  question  of  the  divorce 
came  on ;  if  he  took  the  appointment  in  the  light 
of  a  harsh  exile,  and  refuted  it,  it  would  be  easy 
to  irritate  the  king  against  him  as  an  undutiful 
■ubject  When  the  mission  to  Russia  was  first 
mentioned  to  him.  Sir  Thomas  seemed  not  unwil- 
lii^  to  undertake  it  But  then,  it  is  said^  his 
frioid  Rochestor  told  him  how  much  he  relied 
upoa  his  integri^  and  taloit  for  bosiness,— how 
much  he  ahmild  lose  by  hia  abeenoe ;  and,  in  the 
end,  implored  him  to  refuse  the  unpromising 
embassy,  undertaking  to  reconcile  him  soon  with 
the  king  if  his  mqes^  should  testify  any  displea- 
sure. By  tbia  time  nothing  but  Sir  Thomas's 
immediate  death  would  satisfy  the  malignant 
countess;  and  Rochester  had  become  as  a  pipe 
uptm  wldch  she  played  her  stops  as  she  chose. 
As  soon  as  Overbury  had  refused  the  mission 
which  waa  offered  to  him  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
md  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  bvorite  repieaented 
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to  the  king  that  Sir  Thomas  was  not  only  grown 
insolent  and  intolerable  to  himself,  but  audacious 
and  disobedient  to  his  sacred  majesty.  James, 
who  already  hated  Overbuiy,  readily  i^reed  with 
his  miidon  and  the  rCst  of  his  counol  that  Ovov 
bury  waa  gnilty  of  contempt  of  the  royal  authority. 
A  warrant  waa  brought  up  and  signed,  and  Sir 
Thomas  was  sent  to  his  dungeon.  The  countess's 
uncle  Northampton,  and  her  lover  Rochester,  had 
prepared  the  business  so  that  Sir  William  Wade 
was  removed  from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
and  Sir  Jeivis  Elvis,  or  Elwes.  a  person  wholly 
dependent  upon  them,  put  in  his  place.  By  their 
order  Elwes  confined  Overbury  a  close  prisoner, 
so  that  his  own  father  was  not  auffered  to  visit 
him,  nor  were  any  of  hia  seivants  admitted  within 
the  walls  of  the  Tower. 

A  few  days  after  these  strange  practices,  ihe 
Countess  of  Essex,  backed  by  her  fidhei  the  Esil 
of  Suffolk,  who  signed  the  petition  with  her,  sued 
for  a  divorce  from  her  husband  upon  the  ground  of 
the  marriage  being  null  by  reason  of  physical 
incapacity.  Forthwith  James  appointed,  under 
the  great  seal,  a  commission  of  delegates  to  try 
this  delicate  cause.  The  delegates  named  by  bis 
majesty  were  Abbot  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Ely,  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  and  Rochester ;  with  Sir  Julius  Ccesar, 
Sir  John  Parry,  Sir  Daniel  Dunne,  Sir  John 
Bennet,  Francis  James,  and  Thomas  Edwards, 
doctors  of  the  civil  law.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  suffered  enough  already  from  the  beautiful 
demon,  made  no  resistance,  hut  seems  to  have 
gone  gladly  into  measures  which  would  free  him 
from  such  a  wife.  It  has  been  mildly  said  that 
"  all  the  judicial  fomw  usual  on  such  occasions 
were  carefully  observed  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  course  of  the  disgraceful  investigation  was 
biassed  by  interferences  and  influences  of  a  most 
unusual  and  irregidar  character.  Abbot,  the  Pri- 
mate, who  in  all  this  foul  business  acted  like  a 
man  of  honour  and  conscience,  objected  strongly 
to  the  divorce ;  but  James  took  up  the  pen,  and 
answered  the  archbishop  in  the  double  capacity  of 
absolute  king  and  special  pleader.  He  told  Abbot, 
roundly,  that  it  became  him  "  to  have  a  kind  of 
implicit  faith**  in  bis  royal  judgment,  because  he 
was  known  to  have  "  some  ^ill  in  divinity,"  and 
because,  as  he  hoped,  no  honest  man  could  doubt 
the  uprightness  of  his  couscience.  "And,"  con- 
tinued James,  "the  best  thankfulneaa  that  you, 
that  are  ao  far  my  creature,  can  use  towards  me, 
is,  to  rererence  end  follow  my  judgment,  and  not 
to  contradict  it,  except  where  you  may  demonstrate 
vrito  me  that  I  am  mistaken  or  wron^  infomied.**t 
The  king  was  never  backward  in  writing  or  deli- 
vering this  kind  of  schooling,  or  in  seconding  his 
minions  through  right  and  wrong ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  his  zeal  was  quickened  on  me  present  occasion 
by  the  opportune  gift  of  25,000/.  in  gold,  which 
Rochester  made  to  him  out  of  his  handsome 
savings.   The  primate,  however,  would  not  sacri- 
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fice  his  conscience,  and  tbree  out  of  five  of  the 
doctors  of  civil  law  took  pert  with  him.  The 
bishops  were  less  scrupulous,  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  London,  they  all  voted  ss  the  king  wished  ; 
and  on  the  23th  of  September  a  divorce  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  majority  of  seven  to  five.  Such  of 
the  judges  and  delegates  'as  voted  for  'the  nullity 
were  rewarded  by  James,  but  censured  by  his  sub- 
jects. The  son  of  Bilsoa,  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, was  knighted  in  consequence  of  his  father's 
tubserviency,  but  the  people  recorded  the  origin 
of  Uie  honour  fay  calling  him  ever  after  Sir  Nullity 
BilsoD.  The  day  before  the  sentence  of  divorce 
waa  pronounced  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  died  in  his 
dungetm.  His  body  waa  hastily  and  secretly 
buried  in  a  pit  dug  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower, 
and  care  was  taken  to  circulate  a  report  that  he 
had  died  of  an  infectious  and  loathsome  disease. 
But  from  tlie  first  it  was  generally  whispered  that 
he  had  been  poisoned.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
in  order  that  the  Countess  of  Essex  should  not  lose 
rank  by  marrying  his  favorite,  James  created 
Rochester  Earl  of  Somerset.  Tht  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  on  the  26th  of  December,  in 
the  Royal  Chapel  at  Whitehall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  queen.  Prince  Charles,  and  a  great 
confluence  of  the  bishops  and  temporal  nobility. 
The  countm  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a  Ti^;m 
bride,  with  her  hair  hanging  in  loose  curia  down 
to  her  waiat  James  Montague,  Bishop  of  Badi 
and  Wdls,  the  king's  iavorite  bishop,  and  after- 
wards the  editor  of  Ms  works,  united  the  hands  of 
the  guilty  pair,  and  pronounced  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction ;  and  Dr.  Mountain,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
preached  the  marriage  sermon.  At  night  there 
was  a  gallant  masque  got  up  by  the  lords  of  the 
court.  "The  glorious  days  were  seconded  with 
as  glorious  nights,  where  masques  and  dancings 
had  a  continued  motion ;  the  king  naturally  affect- 
ing such  highflying  pastimes  and  banquetings  as 
might  wrap  up  his  spirit,  and  keep  it  from  de- 
■CGoding  towards  earthly  things."*  Upon  the 
Wednesday  following  there  was  another  grand 
masque  got  up  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
Prince  Charles's  household ;  and  this  so  far  sur- 
passed the  other,  and  pleased  the  king  so  well,  that 
he  caused  it  to  be  acted  again  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, being  the  4th  of  January  (1614).  "But 
Whitdiall  was  too  narrow  to  contain  the  triumphs 
of  this  marriage, — thev  must  be  extended  into  the 
city ;  and  upon  the  4tn  of  January  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  I^ennox, 
my  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Northampton),  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  earls  of  Worcester,  Pembroke, 
and  Montgomery,  witli  a  numerous  train  of  nobi- 
lity and  gentry*  were  invited  to  a  treat  in  the  city 
at  Merchant  Tailors*  Hall,  where  my  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  entertained  them  in  tlieir  scarlet 
gowns.    At  their  entry  they  were  accosted  by  a 
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companies,  in  their  gowns  and  ricli  foines  :*  after 
supper  they  were  entertained  with  a  wassail,  two 
pleasant  masques,  a  play,  and  dancing ;  and,  after 
all,  the  bride  and  brid^;room,  with  &Q  this  noble 
crew,  were  invited  to  a  princely  banquet,  and  at 
three  in  the  momins  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
returned  to  Whitehall :  and  before  this  surfeit  of 
pleasure  and  excess  was  well  digested,  the  gentle- 
men of  Gray*s  Inn,  upon  Twelfth  Day,  invited  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  to  masque. "f   It  is  said 
that  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  did  not  very  wil- 
lingly oommit  this  act  of  aycophancy,  and  that  the 
great  Bacon  claimed  for  himself  the  entire  merit 
of  vanqnidUng  their  repugnance.    In  all  things 
this  shameful  marriage,  which  insulted  and  shocked 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  people,  was  celebrated 
with  far  more  pomp  and  parade  than  that  of  the 
king's  own  daughter.    The  Puritans,  who  were 
wont  to  declaim  against  all  shows  and  sports 
whatsoever,  found  in  these  doings  an  inexhaustible 
subject  for  reproach  and  invective.    The  countess, 
the  favorite,  the  bishops,  the  kin^  himself,  all 
came  in  for  their  share  of  oj>proln'mm ;  and  the 
people  generally,  whether  puntans,  churchmen,  or 
papists,  regarded  the  triumph  of  profligacy  with 
disgust,  horror,  and  wrath.    And  all  this  time 
James  kept  trumpeting  louder  and  louder  that  he 
was  a  heaven-made  king,  and  that  the  duty  of  his 
sulgects  was  a  passive  obedieiMJe  in  all  things  to 
his  absolute  and  infallible  will.   But  the  pinching 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment  must  have  reminded 
him  continually  that  he  was  of  the  earth,  earthy ; 
and  the  course  of  life  he  led  was  fatal  to  any  great 
reverence  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.   "  This  year 
(1614),  as  it  was  the  meridian  of  Uie  king's  reign 
in  England,  so  it  was  of  his  pleasures.    He  was 
excessively  addicted  to  hunting  and  drinking,  not 
ordinary  French  and  Spanish  wines,  but  strong 
Greek  wines ;  and  though  he  would  divide  his 
hunting  from  drinking  these  wines,  yet  he  would 
compound  his  hunting  with  drinking;  and  to  Uiat 
purpose  he  waa  attended  with  a  special  officer  who 
was,  as  much  as  could  be,  always  at  hand  to  fill 
the  king's  cup  in  his  huntii^;,  when  he  called  for 
it.  .  .  .  Whether  it  were  driijting  these  vines,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  the  king  became  so  lazy 
and  unwieldy,  that  he  was  trussed  on  horseback, 
and,  as  he  was  set,  so  would  he  ride,  without  other- 
wise poising  himself  on  his  saddle:  nay,  when  his 
hat  was  set  on  his  head,  he  would  not  take  the 
pains  to  alter  it,  but  it  sate  as  it  was  put  on."| 
And  all  this  while  he  never  heard  anything  from 
his  favorites  and  flatterers  without  the  prelude  of 
"sacred."  "wise,"  "most learned,"  &c. 

A.  D.  1614. — Since  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
in  1611,  James  had  attempted,  as  usual,  to  raise 
loans  writs  under  the  great  seal ;  but  the  mer- 
chants, to  whom  he  principally  applied,  refused  faim 
the  accommodation.  He  opened  a  market  for  the  sale 
of  honours  ;  sold  several  peerages  for  large  sums  ; 
and  created  a  new  order  of  knights  called  baronets. 
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vBose  honours  were  hereditary,  and  who  paid 
lOOOi.  each  for  their  patents  under  the  great  seal. 
"Some  of  these  new  honourable  men  (whose 
wiTa*  pride  and  tfieir  own  prodigalities  had  pumpt 
up  to  it)  wen  BO  drained  that  they  had  not  moist- 
me  to  miiidain  the  radical  humour,  but  withered 
Id  nodiing.  Tlus  monCT,  thus  raised,  is  pretended 
far  plantii^  die  north  of  Ireland,  hut  it  found  man  y 
odier  channels  before  it  came  to  that  aea.  And 
though,  at  our  king*s  first  access  to  the  crown, 
there  was  a  glut  of  kninhts  made,  yet  after  some 
time  he  held  his  hand,  lest  the  kingidom  should  be 
cloyed  with  them ;  and  the  world  thrived  so  well 
Tfith  aome,  that  the  price  was  afterwards  brought 
up  to  300/.  a-piece.  But  now,  again,  the  poor 
couTtiers  were  so  indigent,  that  60/.  would  pur- 
chase a  knighthood^  the  king  wanting  other  means 
to  gratify  "his  servants.*""  He  still  continued 
giving  with  as  lavish  a  hand  as  ever  to  these 
which  mtist  be  understood  hia  favorites 
and  coortieTS,  for  the  true  serrants  of  the  state 
were  often  ]dt  unpaid,  and  told  that  they  must 
mppnt  themselves  on  their  private  patrimonies. 
Such  as  obtained  the  higher  employments  paid 
themselves  by  means  of  bribes  and  peculations. 
These  places  were  generally  sold  to  the  highest 
iHddeia  by  the  minion  Somerset  and  the  noble 
Howards.  Thus,  Sir  Fulke  Greville  obtained  the 
Chancelknhip  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  sum  of 
4000/.,  whioh  he  paid  to  Lady  Suffolk,  now  the 
favorite's  mother-in-law.f 

The  States  of  Holland  had  neither  paid  prin- 
cipal nor  interest  of  their  debt.  Some  of  the 
miniaters  proposed  adopting  bold  and  decisive 
measures,  in  -order  to  obtain  this  money,  but 
James  was  too  timid  to  follow  their  advice ;  and 
as  lua  exchequer  was  bare  and  his  credit  ex- 
hausted, he  reluctantly  made  up  his  mind  to  meet 
partiainait  onoe  more.  It  appears  that  even  at 
this  extremis  he  would  have  avoided  a  parlia- 
ment had  it  not  hem  for  Bacon,  who  was  now 
attorney-general,  and  high  in  the  royal  favour, 
from  which  his  rival.  Coke,  had  wonderfully  de- 
clined. Bacon,  who  had  drawn  up  a  regular  plan 
for  managing  the  House  of  Commons,  assured  the 
king  that  the  chief  leaders  of  the  late  opposition, 
such  as  Neville,  Yelverton,  Hyde,  Crew,  and  Sir 
Dudley  Digges,  had  been  won  over  to  the  court ; 
that  much  might  be  done  by  forethought  towards 
filling  the  House  of  Commons  with  persons  well 
aSected  to  his  majes^,  winning  or  blinding  the 
lawyers,  the  litera  voccUes  of  the  House,  and 
drawing  the  country  sentlemra,  the  merchants, 
the  amitiers,  to  act  with  one  accord  for  the  king*8 
advaitf^e.  But  Bacon  told  James,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  tender  volunta- 
rily certain  graces  and  modifications  of  the  prero- 
gative, such  as  might  with  smtdlest  injurr  ^ 
ceded-l  This  advice  was  seconded  by  Sir  Henry 
KevUl^  8  place-hunter,  as  ambitious  a  man  as 
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Bacon,  and  scarcely  more  honest.  '  In  a  well- 
written  memorial,  he  suggested  to  his  majesty  that 
he  should  consider  what  had  been  demanded  by 
the  Commons,  and  what  promised  by  the  crown 
during  the  last  session  ;  that  he  should  grant  now 
the  more  reasonable  of  the  Commons'  requests, 
and  keep  all  the  promises  which  he  had  actually 
made ;  that  he  should  avoid  irritating  speeches  to 
his  parliament,  and  make  a  show  <rf  confidence  in 
their  good  affections.*  Upon  these  conditions, 
and  under  this  system,  they  undertook  to  manage 
the  Commons  (the  Lords  had  long  been  tame 
enough),  and  carry  the  king  triumphantly  through 
parliament  to  abundant  votes  of  the  public  money  ; 
and  hence  they  were  called  undertakers.  James, 
in  his  embarrassments,  acceded  to  the  plan,  and 
Somerset  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it  with  Bacon 
and  Nevflle.t  In  later  years  the  system  was 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  but  it  was 
not  destined  to  be  very  successful,  under  James. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1614,  he  opened  the  session 
with  a  condliatoiy  speech,  descanting  on  Uie  alarm- 
ing growth  of  Popery  (he  knew  a  little  persecution 
would  please  them  well),  and  on  his  zeal  fur  the 
true  reugion ;  and  tfien  he  told  them  how  much  he 
was  in  want  of  money,  and  how  many  graces  he 
intended  for  them  in  this  present  session.  But 
the  Commons  would  not  be  cajoled  :  they  pase^ 
at  once  to  the  great  grievance — the  customs  at  the 
outports  and  impositions  by  prerogative.  "  And 
such  faces  appeared  there  as  made  the  court 
droop."  Some  of  the  courtiers  and  members  re- 
turned or  won  over  by  the  "  undertakers,"  made  a 
faint  effort,  but  their  voices  were  drovfned,  and 
died  away  in  a  helpless  murmur  about  the  here- 
ditary right  of  kings  to  tax  their  auhjects  as  they 
list.  TTie  Commons  demanded  a  conference  on 
this  momentous  subject  with  the  I^s.  The  Uirds 
hesitated,  and  consulted  with  the  judges.  Before 
the  opinion  of  the  latter  was  known,  the  Commons 
objected  to  flie  way  in  which  several  members  had 
been  elected,  and  they  went  nigh  to  expel  the 
attorney-general,  Bacon.  Coke,  who  had  attained 
to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench,  who 
could  hope  for  no  higher  promotion,  and  who  was 
irritated  into  something  like  patriotism  by  his 
hatred  of  Bacon  and  the  ill  usage  he  had  received 
from  the  court,  after  a  private  consultation  with 
the  rest  of  the  judges,  declined  giving  any  opinion 
to  the  Lords  touching  the  legality  of  impositions 
on  merchandise  by  prerogative,  because  it  was 
proper  that  he  and  his  brethren,  who  were  to 
speak  judicially  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
should  be  disputants  in  no  cause  on  any  side.  The 
Lords,  who  had  expected  a  very  different  answer, 
now  declined  the  conference;  and  Neyle,  Bishop 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  who,  for  the  share  he 
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had  taken  in  the  Counteu  of  Essex^a  divorce,  had 
been  recently  tranilated  to  die  see  of  Xiincolo,  rose 
in  hia  place,  and  laid  that  the  Commons  were 
striking  at  the  root  of  the  prerogative,  and  that,  if 
admitted  to  conference,  they  might  proceed  to  un- 
dutifiil  and  seditious  speeches,  unfit  for  the  ears  of 
their  lordships.  This  Neyle  was  one  of  the  worst 
of  James*s  bench  of  bishops,  and  an  object  of  de- 
testation to  the  Puritans,  whom  he  had  harassed 
and  persecuted.  The  Coramona  fell  upon  him  in 
a  fiiry,  and  demanded  reparation ;  for  the  practice 
did  not  yet  obtain  of  one  House  of  Parliament  sup- 
posing itself  ignorant  of  what  is  done  or  said  m 
die  ouier  House.  The  bishop  instantly  changed 
his  tone,  excused  himsdf,  and,  with  many  tears, 
denied  the  most  offensive  of  the  words  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him,  not  forgetting  to  pro- 
fess a  wonderful  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
Commons.  By  this  time  James  must  have  disco- 
vered that  the  itfidertakers  had  engaged  for  more 
than  they  could  accomplish.  Indeed,  the  disco- 
very of  this  scheme,  which  was  made  public  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  contributed  to  the  ill 
humour  of  die  Lower  House.  James,  in  his  open- 
ing speech,  positively  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  plan  entertained,  protesting  that,  '*  for  un- 
deriakertt  he  never  was  to  base  to  call,  or  rely  on 
any and  Bacon  had  pretended  to  laugh  at  the 
nation  that  private  men  should  undertake  for  the 
Commons  of  Bi^land.  A  few  days  after,  Sir 
Henry  Nevills't  memorial  to  the  king  was  read  at 
fill!  length  in  the  House,  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  Session  of  1621  James  himself  exoressly  con- 
fetted  ihat  there  had  been  tuck  a  scheme.  See- 
ing no  likelihood  of  the  dispatch  of  tiie  business 
for  which  alone  he  had  summoned  them,  James 
sent  a  message,  that  if  they  further  delayed  voting 
Bupplies  he  would  dissolve  parliament.  The  Com- 
mons, in  reply,  stated  that  they  would  vote  no 
supplies  till  their  grievances  should  be  redressed. 
It  is  said,  on  a  questionable  authority,  that  he 
then  sent  for  the  Commons,  and  tore  all  their  bills 
before  their  &ces  in  Whitehall;  bu^  whatever 
was  James's  indiscretion,  his  cowardice  would  be 
likely  to  prevent  such  an  ofiensive  and  violrait  act 
What  is  certain,  .however,  is,  that  he  carried  his 
threat  into  execution  on  the  7th  of  June,  and,  on 
llie  following  mommg,  committed  five  ti  the  mem- 
bers to  the  Tower,  for  "  licentiousness  of  speech.'* 
At  the  time  of  this^hasty  and  angry  'dissolution, 
the  parliament  had  one  two  months  and  two  days, 
but  had  not  passed  a  single  bill.  It  waa  afterwards 
called  the  Addle  Parliament ;  but  few  parliaments 
did  more  towards  the  proper  establiihment  of  the 
rights  of  the  Commons.*  ' 

For  the  next  six  years  J^mes  depended  upon 
most  uncertain,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  most 
illegal  means.  People  were  dragged  into  the  Star 
Chamber  on  all  kinds  of  accusations,  that  they 
might  be  sentenced  to  pay  enormous  fines  to  the 
king;  monopolies  and  privileges  were  invented 
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and  sold,  and  the  odious  benevolences  were  brought 
again  into  full  play ;  and  such  as  would  not  con- 
tribute had  their  names  returned  to  the  privy 
council.   Mr.  Oliver  St.  John,  who  put  himself  in 
this  predicament,  who  explained  his  reasons  in 
writing  like  a  lawyer  and  statesman,*  and  who  did 
not  spare  the  king,  was  sentenced  hy  the  ^tai 
Chamber  to  a  fine  of  5000/.,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  royal  pleasure.   But  greatly  as  James 
wanted  money,  he  was  of  himself  disposed  to  be 
much  less  severe  gainst  those  who  refused  it  than 
against  those  who  questioned  his  divine  right  in 
the  abstract,  or  censured  his  kingly  conduct. 
There  was  one  Edmmid  Peacham,  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  in  Somersetihire,  who  probably  fhret 
attracted  attention  by  nreaching  puritanically. 
His  study  waa  suddemy  Woken  open,  and  in  it 
was  found  a  manuscript  sermon,  which  had  never 
been  preached,  nor  intended  to  be  preached, 
sharply  censuring  the  king's  extravagance  and  love 
of  dogs,  dances,  banquets,  and  costly  dresses,  and 
complaining  of  the  frauds  and  oppressions  prac- 
tised by  his  government  and  officers.    The  poor 
old  man  was  seized,  dragged  up  to  London,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.   There  he  waa  examined 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Elleamere,  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Wor- 
cester, Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  and  otbm,  touching  hia  motives,  advisers, 
and  inatructon,       I  find  not  the  man,*'  wrote 
Winwood,  "  to  be,  as  was  relate,  stupid  or  dull, 
but  to  be  full  of  malice  and  craft."t   Tbia  opinion 
was  formed  on  the  preacher's  denying  that  he  had 
had  any  advisers  or  accomplices,  and  his  stating 
that  what  he  had  written  had  been  **  by  his  own 
obaervation  and  imagination  ;  and  the  application 
of  it  made  out  of  the  example  of  Herod."{  James, 
who  in  such  cases  would  always  read  the  law  in 
his  own  way,  insisted  that  Uie  offence  amounted  to 
high  treason,  and,  taking  up  his  pen,  he  drew  out 
for  the' instruction  of  his  ministers  and  judges 
what  he  called  "  The  true  state  of  the  question.*'§ 
But  Coke,  who  had  not  always  been  so  scrupulous, 
who,  before  the  tide  of  his  favour  waa  on  the  ebb, 
hid  concurred  and  co-operated  in  many  arbitraiy 
measures,  maintained  that  the  ofifence  might  be  a 
criminal  slander,  but  did  not  amount  to  treason. 
On  the  next  horrible  examination  of  the  prisoner. 
Coke  was  not  present ;  but  his  rival  Bacon  was 
there,  in  his  stead,  and  an  assenting  witness  to  the 
atrocities  committed.    Twelve  interrogatories  were 
put  to  the  preacher,  who,  according  to  the  horri- 
bly concise  expression  of  Secretary  Winwood,  in 
hia  report,  was  examined  upon  them,  *'  before 
torture,  in  torture,  between  torture,  and  afler  tor- 
ture.*'   "  Notwithstanding,"  continuea  Winwood, 
**  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  him,  be  still  per- 
sisting in  his  obstinate  and  insensiUe  denials  and 

*  8m  hii  lottor  In  Ctbdc 

4  L«ll«r  from  SecirUrr  Winwood  to  ft  lord  ibout  Kiof  JoniH't 
penoD,  Id  Ualrymnle  (Loid  HBilei),  Menoriali,  8cc. 

I  Hveuud  eKBrniDKiion  or  Edmuud  pMctwiDf  taken  befowi  itie 
lorrli  at  the  Town.—Dalrymple. 

i  Id.  llu  oriRinal  or  ikU  picciuU  porlbrouM  ia  i>r«*etve<l  la 
JuBM^  owi  haod-millDf.  i 
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(cmer  aniwer.**  Some  two  months  after,  the 
poor  captiTe  changed  his  Itey  somewhat,  but  still 
be  would  make  no  confession  likely  to  bring  any 
oue  into  trouble ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  would  not 
Bign  this  examinatioa,  which  w^  taken  before 
fiaoMi,  Crew,  ajid  two  other  lawyers.*  In  the  ab- 
sence, therefore,  of  all  other  evidence,  James  re- 
wived  that  the  manuscript  unpreached  sermon 
sbould  be  taken  as  the  overt  act  of  treason.  And 
he  called  in  the  willing  Bacon  to  smooth  the  legal 
difficulties  to  this  stran;;^  course.  Bacon  conferred 
with  the  judges  one  by  one,  and  foimd  them  all 
ready  to  be  as  base  as  himself  except  Coke,  who 
ol^ected  thaf  "  such  particular,  and,  as  he  called  it, 
auricular  taking  of  opinions  (from  the  judges) 
was  not  according  to  the  custom  of  this  realm.** 
This  resistance  to  his  infallibility  stung  James  to 
the  quick,  and  prepared,  perhaps  more  than^auy 
other  single  circumstance,  the  triumph  of  Bacon 
over  his  great  rival.  Id  the  end  Coke,  finding 
himself  standing  alone,  consented  to  give  some 
opinions  in  writing ;  but  these  were  evasive,  and 
did  not  lend  the  king  the  confirmation  of  his  high 
legal  authority.  "  As  Judge  Hobart,  that  rode 
tlw  western  circuit,  was  drawn  to  jump  with  his 
colleague,  the  chief  baron,  Peacham  was  sent 
down  to  be  tried  and  trussed  up  in  Somerset- 
shire, "  where  the  overt  act  of  writing  the  libel 
was  supposed  to  have  been  committed.  The 
poor  old  preacher  was  actoidingly  condemned 
for  high'  treason,  on  the  7&  of  August,  1615. 
They  did  not,  however,  proceed  to  execution, 
and  Peacham  cUed  a  few  months  after  in  Taunton 
gaid-  This  has  been  considered  as  the  worst  and 
most  tyrannical  act  of  Jameses  reign ;  but  there 
are  others  searcely  inferior  in  violence  and  ille- 
gality. For  example,  Thomas  Owen  was  indicted 
and  ibund  guilty  of  high  treason,  for  saying  that 
**  the  king,  being  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 
might  be  lawfully  deposed  and  killed  by  any  one." 
This  position  was  atrocious,  but  it  could  hardly  be 
twisted  into  treason — for,  as  James  had  never  been 
excommunicated,  die  words  could  not  apply  to 
him.  Owen  pleaded  in  this  sense,  and  Coke  at  first 
said  that  his  defence  was  good  in  law,  and  his  case 
Mrt  treasonable ;  but  he  was  afterwards  induced  to 
concur  with  tha  king  and  the  other  judges,  who 
wished  to  have  the  man  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered. Williams,  another  Papist,  was  convicted 
ti  fa^  tTeascm,  for  writing  a  book  in  which  he 
inredicted  that  the  kingwould  die  in  the  year  1621. 

*  ItvM  m  nlpftbleaad'tflrr  anuBbleeruion.  HI*  nama  wni 
toUh*  MS..MiilheBow  Mkltbatit  wna  not  wriilcnt^  him,  but  by 
Meofbia  — f,  •*  adiTlBv,  ■ct.olar.  and  toavrllpT,  ttiut  cane  to  him 
iMc  jnm  put,  tb«  ceitaint;  of  the  thne  be  cannot  lemember,  and 
lay  at  Ua  hoqa*  »  quarter  of  a  year,  and  took  m  much  upon  him,  a« 
be  bad  acane  tba  ODmnud  of  hi*  oma  bouae  oraiudy  ;  but  that  ha 
««idd  be  vritlaK.  aonetiBMB  in  the  cburch,  aomotlmn  in  the  sterple, 
■^WMiea  In  diia  euminata'aatndy  |  and  he  now  Hith  furtlier,  that 
*me  PBpm.  M  ««U  knee  ai  eontexted,  vliich  he  had  ronapily 
minted  to  he  ofUa  own  hand,  mlcht  be  of  the  wiiiinic  of  the  uid 
FrarfaitB;  ....  and  trhaiKieverl*  In  hia  former  examination,  aa 
•«  befara  bl*  v^Jeaty'a  iMmrd  eouneil,  aa  before  my  I.otd  of  Can- 
trrbaiT,  and  Oder  the  lotda,  and  oibcn  o(  hia  majeity'a  privy  ooou- 
ta,w,Mlg9mt^/m:and  to  aeoM  torttm,  and  »ot  othtrtntt." 
AU  the  deaerMka  that  lie  would  liro  U  the  peraon  of  thto  imaeiuarT 
daaUeva^tlMthawwtBUaCMMntc.  OfeoutN  MmehPcMlMm 
•oaUbeiNad. 

TOU  lU. 


Those  writers  who  oonnder  this  rdgn'  as  an 
amusing  fiirce,  and  nothing  worse,  appear  to  have 

forgotten  such  incidents. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1614,  about  a  week  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Addle  Parliament,  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  the  grand-uncle  of  SomerBet*s  wife, 
and  the  most  crafty  statesman  of  that  factiou,  de- 
parted this  life.  His  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  favourite  divided  his  places  between  them, 
or  filled  them  up  with  their  own  crearures ;  but  his 
death  was  a  fatal  blow  to  their  interests ;  for  they 
neitlier  had  his  cunning  or  ability  themselves,  nor 
could  procure  it  in  any  of  their  allies  and  dqpend- 
ants.  But  they  might  have  maintained  thdr 
ascendancy  had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  at 
court  of  anoAer  beautiful  young  man,  and  for  the 
declining  spirits  of  the  actual  favourite.  Somer- 
set, guilty  as  he  was.  was  no  hardened  or  heartless 
sinner.  From  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  friend 
Overbury  a  cloud  settled  upon  his  brow;  his 
vivacity  and  good  humour  departed  from  him ;  he 
neglected  his  dress  and  person,  and  became  ab- 
sent-minded, moody,  and  morose,  even  when  in 
the  king's  company.  All  the  courtiers,  who  envied 
him  and  the  Howards,  were  on  the  watch,  and  as 
James  grew  sick  of  his  old  minion  they  threw  a 
new  one  in  his  way.  This  was  Geoi^e  Villiers, 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers  of 
cesby,  in  Leicestershire,  by  his  second  wife, 
a  poor  and  portionless  but  very  beautiful  woman. 
George,  who  appears,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  to 
have  been  brought  up  expressly  for  the  ntuation 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  was  sent  over  to  Paris, 
where  he  acquired  the  same  accomplishmenta 
which  had  so  fasdnated  &e  king  in  the  Scottish 
youth,  Robert  Carr.  When  he  appeared  at  the 
English  court  he  had  all  these  French  graces,  a 
fine  suit  of  French  clothes  on  his  back,  and  an 
allowance  of  50/.  a-year  from  his  widowed  mother. 
James  was  enchanted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  or  days 
young  Villiers  was  installed  as  his  majesty's  cup- 
bearer. .  He  was  tall,  finely  proportioned,  far  more 
handsome — or  so  thought  tlie  king — than  ever 
Somenet  had  been,  and,  unlike  that  now  careworn 
favourite,  his  face  was  always  dressed  in  smiles. 
Soon  after  there  was  a  great  but  private  supper- 
entertainment  at  Baynazd's  Castle,  at  which  the 
noble  Herberts,  Seymours,  Russells,  and  other 
courtiers  of  high  name,  devised  how  they  should 
get  Somerset  wholly  out  of  favour  and  office,  and 
put  Geoi^  Villiers  in  his  jilace.*  Their  only 
difliculty  was  to  induce  the  queen  to  enter  into 
their  plot,  for  they  knew  that  the  king  would 
never  admit  any  to  nearness  about  himself  but 
such  as  the  queen  should  commend  to  him,  that  if 
she  should  complain  afterwards  of  the  dear  one, 
he  might  make  answer,  it  is  along  of  yourself,  for 
you  commended  him  unto  me."t  Now,  though  her 
majesty  Queen  Anne  hated  Somerset,  she  had  seen 
Villiers,  and  did  not  like  him.   To  remove  this 

'  Aiiliena  C<MniitaTl«  (vritten  by  William  Saunderaon,  aulbor  'of 
aUiiioryorJsiMal.  Sm  .Hank,  Uts  of  ^•aML.p.fltt.ediU  of 
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feelb^  of  die  qneen'Bi  to  labour  tat  the  Bubstitution 
of  one  base  minion  for  another,  was  thought  a 
duty  not  unsuitable  to  the  primate  of  the  English 
church ;  and  Archbi&hop  Abbot,  in  his  animosity 
to  Somerset,  undertook  it  at  request  of  the 
noble  lords.  When  he  first  opened  his  commiasion 
to  the  .queen,  she  told  him  that  she  saw  that  in 
Villiera  which,  if  he  became  a  favourite,  would 
make  him  more  iatolerable  than  any  that  were  be- 
fore him.  In  the  end,  however,  the  importunities 
of  the  primate  prevailed  ;  but  Anne  told  him  that 
they  should  all  live  to  repent  what  they  were  doing 
in  advancing  this  new  minion.*  On  St.  George's 
feast,  April  24th,  1615,  his  onomaatic  day,  the 
young  cup-bearer  was  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber,  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  was  knighted. 
Tat  doom  of  Somerset  was  now  sealed  ;  his  ene- 
mies had  chuckled  over  the  success  of  their 
scheme,  and  the  most  timid  saw  that  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  danger  in  accusing  the  favourite 
of  ft  horrible  crime  w&ch  had  long  been  imputed  to 
him  by  the  people.t  He  was  not  ao  blind  to  his 
daunr  as  court  favourites  have  usually  been; 
and  tiefbre  any  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
hhn  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  general  pardon  to 
secure  him  in  his  life  and  property.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  drew  one  out, "  as  lai^e  and  general  as  could 
be,"  wherein  the  king  was  made  to  declare, "  that, 
his  own  motion  and  special  favour,  he  did  pardon 
all,  and  all  manner  of  treasons,  misprisions  of  trea- 
sons, murders,  felonies,  and  outrages  whatsoever, 
by  the  Earl  of  Somenet  committed,  or  hereafter  to 
be  committed.''^  James,  hoping  hereby  to  rid 
himself  for  ever  of  his  disagreeable  importunities, 
approved  of  the  document  most  heartily ;  but  the 
Chancellor  Ellesmere  refused  to  put  the  great  seal 
to  it,  alleging  that  such  an  act  would  subject  him 
to  a  premumre. 

Secretarv  Winwood  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  declare  to  James  diat  the  Countess  of  Essex 
and  Somerset  had  caused  Sir  Thomas  OveriMuy  to 
he  poisoned.  When  James  privately  summoned 
Elwes,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  questioned  and  cross-questioned  htm, 
he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  fact ;  but  he  still 
kept  the  earl  about  his  person,  concealed  all  he 
knew,  and  even  simulated  a  return  of  his  former 
warm  affection.  He  went  to  hunt  at  Royston,  and 
took  Somerset  with  him.  There,  as  he  seemed 
**  rather  in  his  rising  than  setting,"  he  was  attached 
by  the  warrant  of  the  Ix>Td  Chief  Justice  Coke, 
who,  however,  had  refused  to  proceed  until  James 

•  Biulnraraiv--H.  Coka. 

t  AwMdlag  to  Weldon,  Ototm  ViUien,  by  Uie  klni**  iMite. 
wdlcd  upon  bonmet,  and  tald  bin  tlwt  Iw  dMirad  lo  b*  nla  "  Mr- 
■wtat  mad  erMtnn,"  and  to  take  bb  conrt  psfcrnMil  whoUy  iiDder 
hit  faTonr;  tnd  Somenet  Ihinkly  npliad, "  I  wiU  hare  dodo  of  ymr 
MTvio*,  ud  JOB  riudi  hKve  noao  of  tny  htour  i  I  will.  If  I  can,  bnak 
yonrDeek."  "  Had  SomarMtoalv  complied  wltb  VUllen,*  couUnnae 
WFldoB,  "  Ombury'i  death  bad  still  been  raked  up  in  hie  own 
ariie*." 

X  8uch  parioQi,  n  pudoM  wy  Uke  tkan,  ha^  been  nmetlnM 
gianlad  in  other  cam.  Several'  minlslera  bad  abtained  tbem  aa  a 
awurity  ngalnat  ^  maliMortbdr  ciusmiea,  when  their  Ul  ebould 
oamn,  and  also  aa  a  aeenrity  tot  doing  the.will  of  their  aoverrign  in  an 
illenl  or  uneonatitntaonal  manner.  Woliay  luul  oblained  a  Blmiiar 
panlaa  Bram  Hsnry  VIll. 


had  joined  several  others  in  commission  with  him. 
V  The  king  had  a  loathsome  way  of  lolUng  his 
arms  about  his  favourites'  necks,  and  kissing  them ; 
and  in  this  posture  Coke's  messoiger  found  the 
king  with  Somerset,  saying,  *  When  shall  I  see 
thee  again  ?— When  shall  I  see  thee  again  ?* "  When 
Somenet  got  the  warrant  in  the  royal  presence,  he 
ezdumed,  that  never  had  such  an  afiront  been 
offbred  to  a  peer  of  England.  "  Nay,  man,"  said 
the  king  wheedlingly,  *'  if  Coke  sends  for  me,  I 
must  go  and,  as  soon  as  Somerset  was  gone,  he 
added,  ",Now  die  devil  go  with  thee,  for  I  will 
never  see  thy  face  more  !"  This  was  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  the 
lord  chief  justice  arrived  at  Royston,  and  to  him 
James  complained  that  Somerset  and  his  wife  had 
made  him  a  go-between  in  their  adultery  and  mur- 
der. He  commanded  him,  with  all  die  scrutiny 
possible,  to  search  into  the  bottom  of  the  foul  con- 
spiracy, and  to  spare  no  man  how  great  soever. 
And,  in  conclusion,  he  said  to  Coke,  **  God's  curse 
be  upon  you  and  yours,  if  yon  spare  any  of  diem ; 
and  God's  curse  be  upon  me  and  mine,  if  I  pardon 
any  one  of  them  !"* 

Coke,  who  had  many  motives  besides  the  love 
of  justice,  was  not  idle.  He  had  owed  many  pre- 
vious obligations  to  Somerset;  but,  he  saw  that 
earl  could  never  again  be  of  use  to  him.  He  aud 
his  brother  commissioners  took  three  hundred 
examinations,  and  then  reported  to  the  king  that 
Frances  Howard,  some  time  Countess  of  Essex, 
had  employed  sorcery  to  incapacitate  her  lawful 
husband,  Essex,  and  to  win  the  love  of  Rochester ; 
that,  afterwards,  she  and  her  lover,  and  her  uncle, 
the  late  Earl  of  Northampton,  had,  by  their  joint 
contrivance,  obtained  the  committal  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Overbury,  the  appointment  of  their  crea- 
ture Elwes  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  one 
Weston  to  be  warden  w  keeper  of  thepristmer; 
and,  further,  that  ihe  Countess,  by  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Turner,  had  procured  three  kinw  of  poison  from 
Franklhi,  an  apothecary,  and  that  Weston,  the 
ward»  or  keeper,  had  administered  these  poisons 
to  Sir  Thomas.  Coke  had  also  obtained  pOBsession 
of  many  note-books  and  letters ;  and,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  from  Overbury  to  Somerset,  alluding 
to  the  secrets  of  the  latter,  he  pretended  to  derive 
proof  that  these  secrets  must  have  been  of  a  trea- 
sonable nature,  and  he  ventured  thereupon  to 
charge  the  earl  with  having  poisoned  Prince 
Henry !  In  reality  there  was  nothing  in  Over- 
bury's  letter  which  could  bear  this  construction ; 
Sir  Thomas  merely  said  that  he  had  written  a. 
history  of  his  confidential  connexion  with  the 
favourite,  from  which  hia  friends  might  see  the 
extent  of  that  man's  ingratitude.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, entered  into  Coke's  view  of  the  case,  and 
openly  declared  diat  ahe  had  no  doubt  of  the  mur^ 
der  <n  ha  eldest  son.  But  the  king  discouraged 
this  interpretation,  and  only  believed,  or  pretended 
to  believe,  that,  in  addition  to  his  guilt  in  being 
an  accomplice  in  the  poisoning  of  Overbury, 
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Somenet  had  received  bribes  from  Spain,  and  had 
cDg^ed  to  place  ftince  Charles  in  the  hands  of 
tfait  court. 

Weston,  the  warder,  who  had  been  servant  to 
Fianklin,  the  apothecary  who  furnished  the  poison, 
had  heea  ■mated  and  examined  at  the  first  open- 
ing of  these  proceedings,  and  the  comitess  ana  all 
the  other  guilty  parties  were  secured  without  any 
difficulty,  for  not  one  of  them  suspected  what  was 
coming.  Weston  at  first  stood  mute,  bat  his 
obstinacy  gave  way  to  Coke's  threats  of  the  peine 
forte  et  dure,  and  to  the  exhortationa  of  Dr.  King, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  he  consented  to  plead. 
But  even  then  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  so  did 
Mrs.  Turner,  Franklin  the  apothecary,  and  Elwes 
tbt  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  Their  trials  disclosed 
a  monstrous  medley  of  profligacy  and  superstition ; 
snd  what  seems  almost  equally  monstrous  is  the 
iact  that  the  learned  Coke,  the  other  judges,  and 
all  the  spectators  believed  in  the  force  of  astrolc^ 
and  witchcraft,  and  considered  the  credulity  of 
two  frantic  women  as  the  most  damnable  of  their 
crimes.  Mrs.  Turner,  now  the  widow  of  a  pby- 
cidan  fif  that  name,  bad  been  in  her  youth  a  de- 
pendant in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  a 
companion  to  his  beautiful  daughter  Frances 
Howard,  who  conbaeted  a  friendship  for  her  which 
survived  their  separation.  As  certain  vi<»s,  not 
nnknown  in  the  court  of  the  virgin  queen,  had 
become  common  and  barefaced  iu  that  of  her  suc- 
cessor, it  would  not  be  f&ie  to  attribute  the  demo- 
ralization of  the  Lady  Frances  solely  to  her  con- 
nexion vritb  this  dangerous  woman;  though  it 
should  appear  that  she  led  her  into  ^e  worst  of 
her  crimes,  and  found  her  the  means  of  executing 
them.  When  they  renewed  their  intimacy  in 
London,  the  Lady  Frances  was  the  unwilling  wife 
of  Essex,  and  enamoured  of  the  favourite  Rochester. 
Mra.  iWner  had  had  her  illicit  amours  also ;  and 
believing,  as  most  ladies  then  believed,  in  the  effi- 
cacy f»f  apella  and  love  philtres,  she  had  found  out 
one  Dr.  Fonnan,  a  great  conjuror,  living  in  Lam- 
beth, and  who  was  frequently  consulted  by  court 
dames  and  people  of  the  hist  quality.  Forman 
engaged  to  make  Sir  Arthur  Manwaring  love  Mrs. 
Turner  as  much  as  she  loved  him ;  and  soon  after 
Sir  Arthur  travelled  many  miles  by  night,  and 
tbraigh  a  terrible  storm,  to  visit  the  widow.  In- 
stead of  ascribing  this  passion  to  her  own  personal 
charms, — and  she  was  a  most  beautiful  woman, — 
she  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  charms  of  the  con- 
juror at  Lambeth.  All  this  she  told  to  the  amorous 
Lady  Essex,  who,  anxious  for  a  like  spell  upon 
Rochester,  went  with  her  to  Uie  house  of  Dr. 
Fuman.  Like  Mrs.  Turner,  the  fiiir  countess 
tboo^t  her  beauty  kaa  potent  than  his  incanta- 
tiooi.  She  was  gratefiil  to  him  for  the  favourite's 
loTC,  and  frequently  jiaited  him  afterwards  with 
Mis. Tama,  cdtii^;  him  **&theT!'*  and  "very 
dear  ftther  !**  It  appeared,  also,  that  the  countess 
hid  secret  meetings  witit  Rochester  at  the  house 
ia  Lambeth.  The  wizard  was  since  dead,  but  they 
pntdnced  in  court  some  of  the  couatess's  letters  to 


him,  in  which  she  styled  bim  "sweet  father!" 
and  some  of  his  magical  apparatus,  as  pictures, 
puppets,  enchanted  papers,  and  magic  spells, 
which  made  the  prisoners  appear  the  more  odious, 
as  being  known  to  have  had  dealings  with  witches 
and  wizards.  At  this  moment  a  loud  crack  was  heard 
from  the  gallery,  which  caused  great  fear,  tumult, 
and  confusion  among  the  spectators  and  throughout 
the  hall,  every  one  fearing  hurt,  as  if  the  devil  had 
been  present,  and  grown  angry  to  have  hia  work- 
manship shown  by  such  as  were  not  his  own 
scholars.  There  was  also  produced  a  list  on  pardi- 
ment,  written  by  Forman,  signifying  "what  ladies 
loved  what  lords"  in  the  court.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coke  grasped  this  startling  document, 
glanced  his  eye  over  it,  and  then  insisted  that  it 
should  not  be  read.  People  immediately  said  that 
the  first  name  on  the  list  was  that  of  Coke's 
own  wife,  the  Lady  Hatton.  It  was  further  proved 
— though  in  some  respects  the  evidence  seems  to 
have  been  such  as  would  not  satisfy  a  modem  jury, 
— that  Weston  had  once  lived  as  a  servant  with 
Mra.  Turner,  who  had  recommended  him  to  the 
countess ;  that  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  countess 
and  her  uncle  Northampton,  communicated  through 
her  Mend  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  chief  falconer,  that 
Elwes,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  had  Teceived 
him  as  warder,  and  placed  him  over  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury ;  that  Weston  administered  the  poison, 
which  was  of  several  kinds,  and  procured  firom  his 
former  master,  Franklin,  in  Sir  Thomas's  medi- 
cines, soups,  and  other  food ;  that  he,  Weston,  had 
told  his  employers  that  he  had  given  him  poison 
enough  to  kill  twenty  men,  administering  it  in 
small  doses  at  a  time  through  a  course  of  several 
months ;  and  that  Somerset  had  commanded, 
through  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  that  the  body  of 
the  victim  should  be  buried  immediately  after  hia 
death.  Franklin,  the  apothecary,  made  a  full 
confession,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  his  own 
neck;  Weaton  also  confessed  the  murder,  and 
many  particulars  connected  with  it.  Coke  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon  all  these  mmor 
criminals.  As  Weston  was  on  ibe  scaffold  at 
Tyburn,  Sir  John  Holies  and  Sir  John  Went- 
worth,  with  other  devoted  friends  of  the  fallen 
Somerset,  rode  up  to  the  gallows,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  him  retract  his  confession ;  but 
the  miserable  man  merely  said,  "  Fact,  or  no  fact,  I 
die  worthily !" — and  so  was  hanged.  Elwes,  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  had  made  a  stout 
defence  on  the  trial,  confessed  all  on  the  scaflFold, 
and  ascribed  his  misfortune  to  his  having  broken 
a  solemn  vow  he  had  once  made  against  gambling. 
The  fate  of  the  beautiful  Mra,  Turner  excited  the 
most  interest  Many  women  of  fashion,  as  well 
as  men,  went  in  their  coaches  to  Tyburn  to  see 
her  die.  She  came  to  the  scaffiald  rouged  and 
dressed,  as  if  for  a  ball,  with  a  ruff,  stiffened  with 
yellow  starch,  round  her  neck ;  but  otherwise 
made  a  very  penitent  aid.* 

*  Hn.  Turoet  htd  lotrodnoed  jMaw  _ 
ftaUoB  mta  oat  wUb  hw  wskiji  Tyburt^^  ^ 
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'  Both  Coke  and  Bacon  eulogised  the  righteous  zeal 
of  the  king  for  the  impartial  execution  of  justice ; 
but  their  praue  waa  at  the  least  premature.  James 
b^rayed  great  uneasiness  on  heKring  that  his  chief 
falconer,  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  was  implicated,  and 
would  probably  "  play  an  unwelcomed  card  on  his 
trial."  And  when  Monson  was  arrsigned,  some 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  acting  under  the  king's  pri- 
vate orders,  to  the  astonishment  and  indignation 
of  the  public,  carried  him  from  the  bar  to  the 
Tower.  After  a  brief  interval  he  was  released 
from  that  confinement,  and  allowed  not  only  to  go 
at  large,  but  also  to  retain  some  place  about  the 
court*  As  for  the  trial  of  the  grot  offenders,  the 
£arl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  it  was  delayed  for 
many  months.  The  delay  was  imputed  for  a  time 
to  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  return  of  John 
Digby,  the  ambassador  at  Madrid,  aiterwards 
Baron  Bigby  and  Earl  of  Bristol,  who,  it  was  said, 
oould  sobstiuitiate  the  late  favourite's  treasouaUe 
dealings  with  the  Spanish  court ;  but,  when  Digby 
came,  he  could  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  every- 
thing tends  to  prove  that  James  had  all  along  a 
dretid  of  bringing  Somerset  to  triaL  Even  from 
the  documents  which  remain,  we  may  see  the 
king's  unceasing  anxiety,  and  a  system  of  trick 
and  manoeuvre  almost  unparalleled,  and  which 
cannot  possibly  admit  of  any  other  interpretation 
than  this; — Somerset  was  possessed  of  some  dread- 
ful secret,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  king.  The  two  prisoners,  who  were 
kept  separate,  were  constantly  beset  by  ingenious 
messengers  from  court,  who  assured  them  that,  if 
they  would  only  confess  their  guilt,  all  would  go 
weU, — that  they  would  have  tlu  royal  pardon  to 
aecnre  them  in  their  lives  and  estates.  Nay,  more, 
there  was  held  out  to  Scnnerset,  **  indirecUy  as  it 
were,  a  glimmerii^  of  his  maiu^'a  benign  inten- 
tion to  reinstate  him  in  all  his  former  favour.*' 
When  we  mention  that  James's  chief  messenger 
and  agent  was  Bacon,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  business  was  ably  done,  and  that  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  prisoners  were  agitated 
with  a  powerful  hand.-f  The  countess,  after 
.much  pains  had  been  t^en  with  her,  confessed 
her  guilt;  but  Somerset  resisted  every  attempt, 
most  sohannly  protesting  his  innocence  of  tne 
murder  of  Overbury.  When  Bacon  ^)oke  of  the 
kin^a  determination  to  secure  him  in  life  and 
fortune,  he  jnplied,  "  Life  and  fortune  are  not 
worth  the  acceptance  when  honour  is  gone."  He 
earaeady  implored  to.be  admitted  to  the  king's 
presence,  saying  that,  in  a  quuter  of  an  hour'a  pri- 
Tate  converaatum,  he  could  estabhahbis  innocence, 
and  set  Ibe  businesa  at  rest  for  ever.  But  Jamea 
ahrunk  bom  this  audience;  and  the, prisoner's 
request  to  be  allowed  to  forward  a  private  letter  to 
the  king  was  denied  him.  Then  Somerset  direat- 
cned,  instead  of  praying;  dedarii^  that,  whenever 

*KM«r  Cokcthvanlbororiha  Detectloa,  uid  tiw  mndutK^tfae 
IKkt  Coke.  Mjra  iliat  tbe  Lonl  CUief  Jiutlc«,  Judge  Dud  ridge,  *nd 
JndM  Hyds,  d«eluMl  Sir  Tbomu  Hoiuoa  to  ba  u  guiltr  of  th* 
■mn  u  Mivof  the  othm. 

t  Buetf'y  WoAb-CSUlb-Stilt  Tfidh: 


he  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  he  would  reveal 
such  things  as  his  ui^prateful  sovereign  would  not 
like  to  hear.  James  Hay,  afterwards  £arl  of  Car^ 
lisle,  the  friend  and  countryman  of  Someiset,  and 
other  particular  Mends,  were  despatched  from  time 
to  time  by  the  trembling  king  to  the  Tower  to 
work  upon  the  prisoner ;  but  uough,  in  the  end, 
something  must  have  been  done  by  such  means,  they 
for  a  long  time  produced  no  visible  effect  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  earl.  When  the  confession  of  his 
wife  was  obtained  (it  did  not  materially  bear  against 
him),  Bacon  and  the  other  commissioners,  among 
whom  were  Coke  and  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  told 
Somerset  that  his  lady,  being  toiiched  with  remorse, 
had  at  last  confessed  all,  and  that  she  that  led  him. 
to  offend  ought  now,  by  her  example,  to  lead  him 
to  repent  of  his  offence ;  that  the  confession  of  one 
of  them  could  not  singly  do  either  of  them 
much  good ;  but  that  the  confession  of  both  of 
them  might  work  some  further  efiect  towards  both ; 
and  that  therefore  they,  the  commissioners,  wished 
him  not  to  shut  the  gates  of  his  majesty's  mercy 
against  himself  by  being  obdurate  any  longer.  But 
his  reasoning  was  thrown  away  upon  him ; 
Somerset  would  not  "  come  any  degree  farther  on 
to  confess ;  only  his  behaviour  was  very  sober,  and 
modest,  and  mild ;  but  yet,  as  it  seemed,  resolved 
to  expect  his  trial."  Then  they  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine him  touching  the  death  of  Overbury ;  and 
they  made  this  farther  observation,  that,  "  in  the 
questions  of  the  imprisonment,"  he  was  *'  very  cool 
and  modest ;"  but  that,  when  they  asked  him 
"some  questions  that  did  touch  the  prince,"  or 
some  foreign  practice"  (which  they  did  *'  very 
spanngly**)t  **  grew  a  little  stirred.'t  James 
received  a  letter  from  the  prisoner,  birt  not  a  pri- 
vate one.  The  tone  of  the  ^tatle  was  enignuitical, 
but  bold,  like  that  of  a  man  writing  to  one  over 
whom  he  had  power.|  In  it  Somerset  again  de- 
manded a  private  interview;  but  James  replied 
ihaX  this  was  a  favour  he  might  grant  after,  but 
not  before,  his  trial.§ 

Bacon  was  intrusted  with  the  legal  management 
of  the  case,  but  he  appears  hardly  to  have  taken  a 
step  without  previouuy  consulting  the  king,  who 
postiUated  with  his  own  hand  the  mtended  chai^ess 

*  II  b  br  ao  BMiu  deu  Xtrnt  PHm  Hnnr  U  alliidpd  to. 
Buon  mwj  pcnriblr  nfbi  to  Uie  living  pmr»,  ChaxXtt,  nd  tha 
rniiMMirar  Sumenet^  nadnUklnirlodrilTerUm  into  the  bands  «f 
tha  SMoiards.  But  ft  aeaau  acanolT  poirible  tlwt  Somf  net  »houl4 
bsTa  batraj'ad  agtUtloii  at  an  unbuiuea  rrport.  On  a  former  exa- 
mlnatioB,  when,  as  we  laam  ttam  Bacon  hlnaelf,  the  oiuufe  wm» 
olearly  tlint  of  a  tMawnaUo  eormpoadanee  wUh  Spatn,  Somefart 
abowed  no  oboUod  whatever,  metAj  «avbi|  that  ha  bad  bmi  too 
wall  Miraidad  tw  Ida  majotty  ew  to  thfnk  of  Spaia^  If  ho  (Piinov 
Henry),''  ujt  Lord  Dutmonth,  In  a  noto  to  Buraefa  '  HUtOfy 
Uo  Own  Time 'ft.  11),  "wm  polMned  brUio  Kailof  Sonenet,  it 
waa  not  upon  Um  aeeount  oi  teHcioB.lDnt  tot  taaktaH  lore  lo  tbe 
CooDleia  of  EiMS :  and  that  wu  what  IM  Loid  Chief  XnaUoe  Cok« 
BMnt.  when  ha  aatd.  at  the  Bail  of  Somenef  a  trial,  *  God  fcnova  wlua 
wentwUb  the  good  prineeHeuiy.bnn  baveheaidaoBethinit."* 

t  Bacon'^Letter  lo  the  King  In  CabaU.  In  hi*  poilaeript  the 
wily  Bttomej-ganefal  ny«,— "  If  It  Mm  nod  onto  yoni  majeaty, 
we  think  U  not  aaiaa  aone  preacher  (vtll  Aom)  bad  aeeeas  to  my 
Lord  of  tfawnet.  far  hU  preparing  andeoDi(bit,althoaKh  It  be  befam 
Ua  trial."  i^om  the  whole  temx  of  thia  rorteapoBdanM  tbete  eaa  Im 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  aort  of  lervicN  Baoon  would  ezpoet  fraoa 
ihi*  ■'  well-cboeni''  preaaherl  SevenI  of  the  letten  abont  tha  old 
favourite  are  addreased.  with  ila* lab  and  diif«Uo(  protetUtlBOi,  U> 
tba  new  minion.  Sit  Goorfo  ViUten. 

f  See  tha  Letter  in  Somera'a.Tiada.j^  ■ 

I  uttwtf  ja-^ta^jg^y  (^oogle 
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and  instructed  the  wily  attorney-general  ao  to 
manage  matters  in  court  as  not  to  drive  Somer- 
set to  desperation,  or  give,  in  his  own  words, 
"  occasion  for  despair  or  flushes."  He  was 
perfectly  well  understood  by  Bacon,  who  under- 
took to  have  the  priaoner  found  guilty  before 
the  peers  without  making  him  too  odious  to 
the  people.  The  whole  business  of  Bacon  was 
to  put  people  on  a  wrong  scent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  Somerset  from  making  any 
dangerous  disclosure,  and  the  other  jud^s  from 
getting  an  insight  into  some  iniquitous  secret 
which  it  imported  the  king  to  conceal.  On  the 
24th  of  May,  1616,  the  countess  was  separately 
anugned  before  the  peers.  The  beautiful  but 
guilty  woman  looked  pole,  and  sick,  and  spirit- 
less :  ahe  trembled  excessively  while  the  clerk 
read  the  indictment ;  ahe  hid  her  face  with  her 
fan  at  mention  of  the  name  of  Weston  ;  and  she 
wept  and  spoke  with  a  voice  scarcely  audible  when 
she  pleiided  guilty  and  threw  herself  on  the  royal 
mercy.  Aa  soon  as  this  was  done  she  was  hurried 
from  the  bar,  and  then,  when  she  was  not  present 
to  say  that  her  confession  did  not  involve  her 
husband.  Bacon  delivered  a  very  artful  speech, 
stating  die  evidence  he  had  to  produce  if  she  had 
made  it  necessary  by  pleading  not  guilty.  After 
this  speech  the  countess  was  recalled  for  a  minute 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  to  hear  sentence  of  death, 
which  wu  pronounced  by  the  ChaaceUor  £Uea- 


mere,  whom  the  king  and  Bacon,  after  long  de- 
liberation, had  appointed  High  Steward  for  the 
trials.  On  the  same  day  Somerset,  who  ought  to 
have  been  tried  with  his  wife,  was  warned  by  Sir 
Geoi^e  More,  the  present  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
that  he  must  stand  his  trial  on  the  morrow.  Owing 
to  some  causes  not  explained,  but  at  which  we 
may  easily  guess,  the  earl,  who  had  before  desired 
this^  absolutely  refused  to  go,  telling  the  lieutenant 
that  he  should  carry  him  by  force  in  his  bed ; 
that  the  king  had  assured  him  he  should  never 
come  to  any  trial,  and  that  the  king  durst  not 
bring  him  to  trial.  This  language  made  More 
quiver  and  shake  yet  away  goes  More  to 

Greenwich,  as  late  as  it  was,  being  twelve  at 
night,  and  bounces  up  the  back-stairs  as  if  mad." 
The  king,  who  was  in  bed,  on  hearing  what  the 
lieutenant  had  to  say,  fell  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
and  said,  "  On  my  soul,  More,  I  wot  not  what  to 
do !  Thou  art  a  wise  man ;  help  me  in  this  great 
strait,  and  thou  shalt  6nd  thou  dost  it  for  a:  thank- 
ful master."*  "  Returning  to  the  Tower,  tlie  lieu- 
tenant told  bis  prisoner  that  he  had  been  with  the 
king,  and  found  him  a  most  affectionate  master  unto 
him,  and  full  of  grace  in  his  intentions  towards 
him ;  but,  said  he,  to  satisfy  justice,  you  must 
appe-ar,  although  you  return  instantly  agaiu,  with- 

■  Weldon  taT»  thnt  Sir  Oeorgfl  Mote  "  wu  k*11  j  idruded  with  a 
■nit  worth  to  lilm  ISOOi.,  aUhouRb  Annuidale,  hii  greAi  f^icndi  did 
cItwtlum9roiifl-luLl/)  NVUtMnblMhoodiiifrlatidabip.'* 
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oat  any  further  proceeding,  only  you  shall  know 
your  enemies  and  their  malice,  though  they  shall 
have  no  power  over  you.  With  this  trick  of  wit 
he  allayed  his  fury,  and  got  him  quietly,  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  to  the  hall ;  yet  feared  his 
former  bold  lai^age  might  revert  again,  and, 
being  brought  by  this  trick  into  the  toil,  might 
have  more  enraged  him  to  fly  out  into  some  strange 
discovery,  that  he  had  two  servants  placed  on  each 
side  on  him,  with  a  cloak  on  their  arras,  giving 
them  a  peremptory  order,  if  that  .  Somerset  did  any 
way  fly  out  on  the  king,  they  should  instantly 
hoodwink  him  with  that  cloak,  take  him  violently 
from  the  bar,  and  carry  him  away ;  for  whidi  he 
would  secure  them  from  any  danger,  and  they 
should  not  want  also  a  bouutifid  re^murd.*** 
"  Somerset,  however,  when  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  was  in  a  very  compmed  easy  humour, 
which  Bacon  took  good  care  not  to  disturb  by  any 
of  those  invectives  that  were  uiually  employed 
against  prisoners.  He  abstained,  he  said,  from 
such  things  by  the  king's  ordet,  though  of  himself 
he  were  indisposed  to  blazon  his  name  in  blood.t 
He  handled  the  case  most  tenderly,  never  urging 
the  guilt  of  Somerset  without  bringing  forward  the 
hope  or  assurance  of  the  royal  mercy.    But  the 

C'  oner,  who  displayed  &r  more  ability  than  he 
ever  been  supposed  b>  possess,  though  he 
abstained  from  any  accusations  or  out-pourings  of 
wrath  against  James,  was  not  willing  to  submit  to 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  howevex  sure  of  a  pardon.  He 
maintained  bis  innocence,  and  defended  himself  so 
ably  that  the  trial  lasted  eleven  hours.  In  the  end 
the  peers  unanimously  pronounced  him  guilty. 
He  then  prayed  them  to  be  intercessors  for  him 
with  the  king,  adding,  however,  words  which 
meant  that  he  thought  that  it  would  hardly  be 
needed.  "  But  who  had  seen  the  king's  restless 
motion  all  that  day,  sending  to  every  boat  he  saw 
landing  at  the  bridge,  cursing  all  that  came  with- 
out tidings,  would  have  easily  judged  all  was  not 
right,  and  that  there  had  been  some  grounds  for  bis 
fears  of  Somerset's  boldness;  but  at  last,  one 
bringing  him  word  he  was  condemned,  and  the 
passago,  all  was  quiet."t  A  few  weeks  after 
sentence  James  granted  a  pardon  to  the  countess, 
because  the  process  and  judgment  i^^nst  her 
were  not  of  a  principal,  but  as  of  an  accessary 

*  WeldoD.  The  UruteiuDt  of  ih«  Tower  may  han  Uwnilit  of 
proTidins  the  two  leniiDeU  and  the  bood-wlnkiufi  cloak*,  but  aU  the 
mt  had  eertatnli/  been  smgMted  befbre-hand  hy  Baeon,  In  a 
*■  Particular  Kemembratice  for  hU  Bf^Jeity."  "  It  wore  good,"  Myi 
his  miracle  of  Reniiu  and  profllKacy,  *'  that  after  h«  ie  come  iolo  tbe 
hall,  BO  that  he  may  pCTcdTc  he  nntt  go  to  trial,  and  shall  be 
retired  to  the  placa  appointed  till  the  eourt  call  for  him,  then  the 
lieuteaant  dialftall  him  toundlj'  that  If  in  his  speeches  ho  shall  t»x 
the  king,  tliat  the  Justice  of  England  Is  that  be  •hall  be  Uken  away, 
and  the  «Tidence  eliaU  go  on  wiUMmt  faim  )  and  tllen  all  the  people 
will  cry,  'Away  with  Limr  and  then  it  shaU  not  be  In  the  king's 
will  to  sate  his  life,  the  people  wiU  ba  so  set  on  An."— Afots  TriaU. 

+  This  was  a  hint  at  Coke,  who  was  a  terrible  deaUr  in  invectlvea. 

t  Weldon.  Old  Sir  Anthony's  pen  was  no  tlonbt  ocoarionally 
dipped  in  galLbnt  his  aeoovnt  of  these  tnnMkction*.wfaieh  he  says  he 
and  a  IHeiid  had .  from  Sir  Ueome  Mon'e  own  mouth  wrbatin  In 
Wanslaad  Park,  aher  belof  lonit  aaeribed  to  his  Ubellous  spirit  and 
hatred  of  Jarans.  has  received  the  uuMt  oomplela  coaflrmation  by 
some  li-tter*  from  More  bimseK  published  in  the  Arelueuloria, 
Tol.xvfU.  Wbenheia  fbandwTCtaeiouala  onainnwrtaBtpartimiai 


before  the  fact."  A  like  pardon  was  offered  to  the 
earl,  who  said  that  he,  as  an  innocent  and  in- 
jured man,  expected  a  reversal  of  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  the  peers.  After  a  few  years*  im- 
prisonment, Somerset  and  his  lady  retired  into  the 
country, — there,  as  it  is  said,  to  reproach  and  hate 
one  another.  The  king  would  not  permit  the 
earl's  arms  to  be  reversed  and  kicked  out  of  the 
chapel  of  Windsor ;  and  upon  his  account  it  was 
ordered  that  felony  should  not  be  reckoned 
amonnt  the  di^races  for  those  who  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Order  of  St  George,  which  was 
without  precedent"*  Further,  to  keep  the  dis- 
carded favourite  and  depositary  of  royal  mysteries 
from  desperation,  he  was  allowed  for  life  the  then 
splendid  income  of  4000/.  a-year.  Considering 
the  power  of  money  and  the  baseness  of  the  age, 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  oratorical  accounts  of 
the  loneliness  and  abandonment  into  which  he  fell. 
The  countess  died  in  1632,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
T.;  the  earl,  who  survived  her  thirteen  years,  will 
reappear  on  the  scene  towards  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent reign.  Their  daughter,  an  only  child,  the 
Lady  Anne  Carr,  who  was  bom  in  the  Tower,  was 
married  to  William,  fifth  Earl,  and  afterwards  first 
Duke,  of  Bedford,  by  whom  she  had  many  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Lord  Russell, 
who  died  on  the  scaflbld  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
She  is  described  as  a  lady  of  great  honour  and 
virtue :  and  it  is  said  that  her  mother's  history  was 
so  carefully.,  concealed  from  her  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  die  story  of  tiie  divorce  of  LadyEssex 
until  a  year  or  two  before  hgx  death.f  llie  ill- 
used  Earl  of  Esset  will  appear  hereafter,  and 
most  conspicuously,  'as  ihe  leader  of  the  parlia- 
ment army  against  the  unfortunate  successor  of 
King  James. 

It  should  appear  that  the  services  of  Bacon  in 
the  Overbury  and  Somerset  case  secured  his 
triumph  over  his  rival.  Coke,  however,  had  long 
been  hated  by  tbe  king,  and  in  his  irritation  thereat 
he  took  an  independent,  and  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  patriotic  course  in  administering  the 
law.  Hence  he  incensed  James  more  and  more, 
and  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  old 
Chancellor  Ellesmere,  whom  Bacon  flattered  and 
cooled  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  his  high 
office.  Many  things  had  made  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  totter  in  his  seat,  but  a  dispute  with 
Villiers,  the  new  fitvourite,  about  a  patent  place  at 
court,  a  dispute  with  the  king  about  bishoprics 
andj  commendams,  and  the  ingenious  maUce  of 
Bacon,  who  had  James's  ear,  laid  him  prostrate  at 
last.  By  the  advice  of  Bacon,  he  was  called 
before  the  council :  the  other  judges  had  all  been 
there  before  him,  to  kneel  to  the  king  and  ask 
pirdon  for  attempting  to  act  according  to  law. 
Bacon,  Ellesmere,  and  Abbot  the  primate  had 
been  employed  for  some  time  in  collecting  charges 
against  him.  Coke  was  accused  of  concealing  a 
debt  of  12,000/.  due  to  the  crown  by  the  late 
Chancellor  Hattm;  of  lUtouig  oa  me  beach 
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wOTdi  of  very  high  contempt,  saying  that  the  com- 
noD  law  would  be  cverthrown,  wherein  he  re- 
flected upon  the  king ;  and,  thirdly,  of  uncivil 
and  indiscreet  CBrri^  in  the  matter  of  commen- 
dams.  Coke  repelled  the  chaise  about  the  money, 
■ad  lie  afterwards  obtained  a  legal  decision  in  his 
favour:  without  denyii^  his  words  on  the  bench, 
be  palliated  the  aecond  cha^ ;  to  the  third  he 
nmfesaed,  and  prayed  foi^venesB.  The  king 
ordered  him  to  appear  a  second  time  before  the 
couT^  and  then  the  proud  law^  was  brot^ht 
to  hia  knees  to  bear  the  judgmmt  of  hu  royal 
nuBter,  which  waa,  that  he  should  keep  away  from 
die  coanol-table^  and  not  go  the  circuit,  but  em- 
ploy hunaelf  in  correcting  the  errors  in  hia  book  of 
Reporta.  When  Coke  repmted  to  the  king  that 
he  could  discover  only  five  unimportant  errors  in 
his  book,  James  chose  to  consider  &at  he  was 
praud  and  obstinate,  and  gave  the  chief  justiceship 
to  Montague,  the  Recorder  of  London.  It  is  said 
that  Coke,  on  receiving  his  supersedeas^  wept 
hLe  a  child.  Bacon  not  only  made  merry  with 
the  new  &Tourite  on  his  fall,  but  wrote  Coke  an 
ioiulting  and  moat  unmanly  letter,  made  trebly 
atrociouB  hj  an  aaanmption  of  exceeding  great 
godliness.* 

Prince  Chaxlea,  now  created  Prince  'of  Wales, 
in  his  aerenteenth  year,  and  the  kii^  had  not 
yet  nicceeded  in  negociattng  what  he  consideTed  a 
anitaUe  marrii^  for  him.  The  religions  feehngs 
of  his  Bubjecta,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  were 
rioleDtly  opposed  to  any  Catholic  match;  but 
James'a  prule  led  him  to  prefer  a  iamily  alliance 
with  some  one  of  the  royal  houses  in  Europe,  and 
of  those  houses  the  greatest  were  all  Catholic. 
Suspecting  at  last  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  no 
intention  to  conclude  any  arrangement  with  him, 
he  opened  negociationB  with  diat  of  France  for  the 
hand  of  Madame  Christine,  sister  to  the  young 
King  Louis  XIII.;  but,  notwithatandbg  an  ex- 
travagant and  pompous  embassy,  the  Fraich 
court  preferred  an  alliance  with  the  Duka  of 
Savoy.  Shortly  after  the  failure  of  this  tre^y 
Coucini,  Marshal  d*Ancre,  a  Florentine,  who  had 
arcompanied  the  Queen  Mother,  Marie  de*  Medici 
into  Fnuce,  and  who,  aince  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.,  had  Tokd  the  whole  kingdimi,  waa  murdered 
on  ^  drawbridge  of  the  LwivTe  t^Vitry,  one  of 
the  obtains  of  the  body-guard.  The  deed  was 
dene  in  broad  daylight  by  order  of  Louis,  who 
had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  subjection,  and  almost 
of  bondage,  by  his  mothePs  favourite.  On  the 
following  day  the  people  of  Paris  raised  a  cry 
agiinst  the  excommunicated  Jew  and  wizard ;  they 
dug  up  hia  body,  whidi  had  been  hastily  burira, 
• — d rigged  it  thitmgh  the  streets, — ^hnng  it  by  the 
beels  on  a  gibbet  on  the  Pont  Neuf, — cut  it  up, — 
bonied  part  of  A  before  statue  of  Henry  IV., 
and  direw  the  lest  into  the  Seine.  The  parUament 
of  Pam  proceeded  against  the  memory  of  the  de- 
emed fovourite,  declued  him  to  have  been  guilty 
*i  tnano  both  apunat  God  and  ^  king, — con- 
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demned  his  wife  to  be  beheaded,  and  her  body 
afterwards  burnt, — and  declared  his  son  to  be 
ignoble  and  incapable  of  holding  any  property  or 
place  in  France.  In  this  strange  process  there 
was  more  talk  of  sorcery  and  devil-deahng  than 
there  had  been  on  the  trial  of  the  murderers  of 
Overbury ;  and  it  was  pretended  that  monstrous 
proofs  were  discovered  of  the  Judaism  and  magic 
of  tlie  wretched  Florentine.  As  soon  as  Louis 
saw  Concini  fall  on  the  drawbridge,  he  presented 
himself  at  a  window,  exclaiming,  ''Praised  be  the 
Ijord,  now  I  am  a  Iring !"  and  ^  officera  of  his 
guard  went  through  the  streets  of  Paris  shouting, 
**  God  save  the  king !  The  king  ia  king !"  Jamea 
made  haste  to  comrratulate  hia  most  Christian 
majesty ;  and  Sir  'DiomaB  Edmonds,  his  special 
ambassador,  was  instructed  by  the  king  or 
Yilliers,  or  by  both,  to  pay  a  high  compliment  to 
Vitry,  the  actual  murderer  ;*  But  France,  after 
all,  did  not  gain  much  by  the  change,  for  Louis 
soon  submitted  to  a  contemptible  favourite  of  his 
own,  the  Duke  de  Luines,  who  misgoverned  the 
country  as  much  as  Concini  had  done. 

In  the  mean  while  James's  new  favourite,  Villiers, 
was  becoming  far  more  powerfid  and  mischievous 
than  his  predecessor,  Somerset.  The  old  Earl 
of  Worcester  was  made  to  accept  a  pension  and 
the  honorary  office  of  Preaideut  of  we  Council, 
and  to  reaign  his  place  of  Master  of  the  Horse 
to  the  mimm,  who  waa  now  Viaoount  Villiers, 
and  waa  aoon  after  (on  the  5th  of  January, 
1617)  created  Earl  of  Buckingham.  Bacon,  who 
told  the  king  that  he  was  alraid  of  nodiing  but 
that  his  excellent  servant  the  new  Master  of  the 
Horse  and  he  should  fall  out  as  to  which  should 
hold  his  majesty's  stirrup  best,  and  who,  on 
Villiers's,  first  advancement,  had  written  an  ela- 
borate treatise  to  show  him  how  to  demean  himself 
in  his  post  of  prime  favourite,  got  some  reward  at 
the  same  time.t  The  old  Chancellor  Ellesmere, 
who  in  moments  of  sickness  had  repeatedly  com- 
plained of  his  great  age,  his  griefs,  and  infirmitiea, 
of  the  dulness  and  heaviness  of  hia  sense,  and  his 
decaying  memory,  but  who,  vhen  the  fit  was  put, 
had  baffled  the  hopea  of  Ihe  attorney-general  and 
had  clung  to  hia  place,  having  been  gratified  witli 
the  title  oif  Viacouirt  Bncklnr  in  November,  1616, 
folt  his  end  approaching  in  the  month  of  February, 
formally  resigned  the  seats  in  March,  and  died  a 
fortnight  after.  James  gave  the  sefds,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Keeper,  to  Bacon,  who  had  pledged 
himaelf  to  do  the  royal  will  in  all  things.  The 
great  philosopher,  now  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  waa  made  giddy  by  his  elevation  :  he  rode  to 

'  Blich,  Negoe.— Secretary  Wluwood,  wrltitig  to  Sir  Ouy  Cwleton, 
KinbasMdor  in  H<ril«nd.  ftbont  tliU  nuidai  and  special  embaatj, 
My*, — "  But  wbat  upiuton  •oever  private  pwticiilar  men,  nlio^m  at 
nothing  eUe  but  the  advimcBmeDt  ut  their  own  fortunei,  have  of  Uita 
ootioa  (Che  maidsr  of  Concini),  lil*  majetty  i»  pleated  to  a^prote  of 
It,  vhiim  doth  appear  nut  only  by  Iht  trntward  dentaulTatum  of  JUi 
exeeeilktg  Jog  aitd  eo»te»tt»ent  wlienflrtt  be  reoeived  the  newi  thcTeof, 
bat  alao  by  letiera  wliieb,  with  hii  own  hand,  be  bath  written  to  the . 
French  liing.  .  .  Betklea,  Mr.  Comiitroller,  who  hatli  eharp  In  all 
dittKeaca  to  return  Into  France,  bath  expree*  order  to  congratolate 
with  the  ifovM  deVitiy,  Bw  w  now  be  ia,  Uut  by  hia  hand*  Um 
lUnff  hia  laBataT  waa  d*UT«r«i  oat  of  captivity."      /  ,^ 

i  Cabal^UMlBHoa'awoilu.       D^itized  by  V^OOQlc 
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WestmiiistCT  Hall.' on'  honebadc,  in  a  gown  of  rich 
purple  satin,  between  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the 
Lord  Privy  Sea!,  with  a  splendid  escort  of  lords, 
courtiers,  judges,  lawyers,  law  students,  ofiBcers, 
and  servants.  He  seemed  inclined  to  rival  the 
magnificence  and  finery  of  Buckingham,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  that  creature  of  the  court,  the  AUlest- 
blown  fop  was  the  head  of  the  English  law,  the 
restorer  of  philosophy,  the  greatest  wit,  scholar, 
and  scoundrel  of  his  age.  Before  this,  his  last 
and  fatal  promotion,  his  income  was  immense, 
though  apparently  inadequate  to  his  lavish  ex- 
penditure :  he  came  to  the  seals  a  needy,  greedy 
man,  but  in  his  hopeful  eyes  there  was  no  end  to 
the  wealth  which  the  seals  might  command. 

When  James  took  his  leave  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects of  Scotland,  he  had  promised  tlut  he  would 
gladden  their  hearts  and  eyei  with  his  presence 
at  least  once  every  three  yean ;  bat  fourteen  years 
had  elapsed,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  recroaa 
the  Tweed.  This  was  owii^  to  his  improvidence 
and  consequent  poverty.  It  would  have  been  too 
much  to  expect  the  poor  Scots  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  costly  progress.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year  (1616)  he  had  restored  the  caution- 
ary towns  of  Brill,  Flushing,  and  Rammekins,  to 
the  Dutch  for  2,100,000  florins,  which  was  about 
one-third  of  the  debt  realty  owing  to  him.*  This 
Dutch  money  enabled  James  to  pay  off  some  of 
his  most  pressing  debts,  and  to  raise  on  the  first 
blush  of  nil  improved  credit  nearly  100,000/.  at 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  his  journey  into  Scot- 
land. **  He  begins  his  journey  with  the  spring, 
vanning  the  country  as  he  went  with  the  glories 
<tf  the  court ;  taking  such  recreations  by  the  way 
as  might  best  beguile  the  days,  and  cut  them 
shorter,  but  lengtlwn  the  nights  (contrary  to  the 
seasons);  for  what  with  hawking,  huntmg,  and 
Wse-racing,  the  days  quicldy  ran  away ;  and  the 
nights,  with  feasting,  masking,  and  dancing,  were 
the  more  extended.  And  the  king  had  fit  instru- 
ments for  these  sports  about  his  pereon,  as  Sir 
George  Goring,  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  Sir  John 
Finnit,  and  others,  that  could  fit  and  obtemperate 
the  king's  humour ;  for  he  loved  such  representa- 
tions, and  disguises  in  their  maskaradoes,  as  were 
wit^  and  sudden ;  the  more  ridiculous,  Uie  more 
pleasant. ....  And  his  new  favourite,  being  an 
excellent  dancer,  brought  that  pastime  into  the 
greater  request.  ...  He  now  reigns  sole  monarch 
in  the  king's  aSection — everything  he  doth  is  ad- 
mired for  the  doer*i  sake.  No  man  dances  better ; 
no  man  runs  or  jumps  better ;  and,  indeed,  he 
jumpt  higher  than  ever  EngUshman  did  in  so 
short  a  time,  fnmi  a  private  gentleman  to  a  duke- 
dom. But  the  king  is  not  well  without  him — his 
company  is  his  solace ;  and  the  court  grandees 
cannot  be  well  but  by  him  ;  so  that  all  addresses 
are  made  to  him,  either  for  place  or  office  in 
court  or  commonwealth.    The  bishops*  sees  did 

*  Rymer.  It  appann  thAt  th«  Enilith  miDiater*  and  negocUton 
wete  bribad  by  tli*  Dutch,  who  muit.  bomver.  htm  knoira  that 
JamM'i  iruta  would  nftka  blm  gniap  «t  m  olbr  of  nadj  moncj, 
FeyloA  ■ByathBtSmrturWlmreodgotSRjmK.fiMBlhidlMgft; 


also  ebb  and  flow,  from  the  wane  or&lneas  of  his  . 
influence  upon  fliem."*   At  Berwick  the  king 
and  his  favourite,  and  hia  English  courtiers  ai^ 
jesters,  were  met  by  a  numerous  deputotion  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  who  conducted  them  by  slow 
stages  to  Edinbui^h — for  James  loved  to  stop  at 
every  good  house  or  sporting-ground  that  he  came 
nigh.    His  chief  object  in  visiting  Scotland  was, 
however,  to  effect  me  complete  establishment  of 
the  episcopal  form  of  church  government,  and  to 
assimilate  the  religious  worship  of  the  two  coun- 
tries.   Without  the  least  spark  of  religious  zeal  or 
fanaticism,  James  was  most  determiaately  bait  on 
the  subversion  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  the 
spirit  and  form  of  which  he  detested  more  thsn 
ever,  as  inimical  to  his  notion  of  the  divme  right  of 
kings,  and  their  absolute  supremacy  over  the 
church  as  well  as  state.   Fnnn  the  time  of  hu 
controversy  with  the  English  Puritans  at  Ham[iton 
Court,  he  had  been  devising  how^  he  should  folly 
restore  episcopacy  in  Scotland  ;  and,  by  means  m 
English  mone^  and  the  boldness  and  cuuning  of  his 
principal  mimster  there.  Sir  George  Hume,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Dunbar,  he  had  made  some  progress 
in  this  direction.  The  first  blow  was  struck  at  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  kirk  in  1605. 
Tliis  assembly  was  arbitrarily  prorogued  by  royal 
authority  three  times  in  rapid  succession.  A 
number  of  the  olergy  met  at  Aberdeen;  their 
meeting  was  prohibited,  but  thesy  proceeded  to 
assert  their  rights,  chose  a  moderator,  fixe!  u) 
assembly  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  that  year,  and 
then  dissolved  themselves,  in  compliance  wiUi  an 
order  from  the  privy  council.   Thirteen  of  the 
leading  members  were  forthwith  sdected  for  fierce 
raosecution;   and  out  of  this  number  Wel^ 
Dury,  and  four  other  popular  preachers,  wete  ccm- 
victed  l^  the  crown  law3'er&  and  a  slavish  jury  oi 
high  treason^    After  a  rigorous  confinement,  sen- 
tence of  death  was  commuted  into  perpetual  ba- 
nishment.   These  conscientious  men,  whose  fate 
would  excite  more  sympathy  if  they  had  been 
themselves  less  intolerant,  retired  to  the  Protestant 
churches  in  France  and  Holland,  whitlier  they 
were  soon  followed  by  many  voluntary  exiles,  who 
revered  their  doctrines,  and  who  were  scared  by 
the  approaching  horns  of  the  mitre.    The  clergy 
at  home,  in  spite  of  an  admonition  from  the  court, 
bewailed  in  prayer  the  tribulations  of  their  bre- 
thren ;  and  in  their  sermons  boldly  announced  the 
impending  danger  and  ruin  of  the  true  cdiurch  of 
Christ.   Som  after  the  bishops,  who  bad  never 
altogether  ceased  to  exist  in  name,  were  re-estsp 
blisned  in  authority  and  in  revenue — that  is,  to  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  James  and  his  slavish  court. 
These  occupants  of  dilapidated  sees,  who  were 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  maintain  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  prescribe  the  reh- 
gious  faith  and  worship  of  the  people,  soon  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  Old 
Andrew  Melvil,   the  successor  of  John  Knox, 
James  Melvil,  bis  nephew,  and  six  others  were 
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mniiioned  up  to  London,  irheie  James  disputed 
with  them  about  doctrine  and  practice.    It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  king  did  not  treat  them  with  more 
nspfcl  than  he  hid  treated  the  Puritans  at  Hamp- 
U»  Court;  and  old  Melvil  was  made  of  firmer 
matenals  than  those  preachen.   To  the  king  his 
behanonr  was  respectful ;  but  when  he  was  inter- 
rogated hj  some  Scottish  lords  he  said,  indignantly, 
"  I  am  a  firee  sobject  of  Scotland— a  free  kingdom, 
thathas  laws  and  prinleges  of  its  own.   By  these 
I  Mand.    No  1^1  citation  has  been  issued  against 
me,  nor  tn  yoa  and  1  in  our  own  country,  where 
aoch  an  inquiudoD,  ao  tqipmaive  a  the  preaeDt,  ii 
oondeomed  by  pariiament.  lam  bound,     no Uw 
to  erimaiate  or  to  fimish  aceniatiwi  agamat  my- 
adf.  Hy  linds,  remember  what  you  are :  mean 
as  I  am,  remember  that  I  am  a  uee-bom  Scots- 
man ;  to  be  dealt  widi  as  you  would  be  dealt  with 
yum  self es,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Scottish 
reakn."   James,  who  had  only  invited  them  to  a 
free  conference,  prohibited  the  return  of  the  Scot- 
tiah  preachers  to  their  own  country,  and  insisted 
on  mar  attending  worship  in  his  royal  chapel, 
where  they  might  hear  the  preaching  of  his  courtly 
bishops.   This  made  mattera  worse.  The  charac- 
ters   the  bishops  most  about  court  were  not  spot- 
less, and  their  discourses  seemed  roonstrously 
slavish  to  the  proud  Calviniats :  nor  did  the  ritea 
and  oUationa  of  the  chapel,  the  gilded  altar,  the 
chalieea»  the  tapers,  improve  in  ueir  eyes  upon  a 
doaer  but  compulaory  acquaintance.   Old  Andrew 
Melvil  vented  his  ftelings  of  di^ost  iu  a  Latin 
epigram  <^  six  Enea,  iu  which  he  set  down  all 
these  thii^  as  relics  of  the  scarlet  she  wolf  of 
Rome.*    The  verses  were  shown  to  James,  who 
sumnumed  the  author  before  his  English  privy 
cnwncil,  where  Andrew  was  so  irritated  that  he 
bant  forth  into  an  invective  against  the  whole 
Anglican  church,  and  pulled  or  shook  what  he 
called  the.Romiah  rags  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury'a  surplice.   For  all  these  offences  Jamea 
arbitrarily  committed  him  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  Iqr  for  four  years.    He  was  then  libe- 
rated at  Uie  earnest  prayer  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon, 
bat  enlv  upon  condition  that  he  ahould  paaa  the 
reaaiaaer  tfT  hia  life  in  aome  fineign  country. 
The  venCTaUe  chammon  of  Cilvinism,  the  bosoin 
fiieod  of  Theodore  Beza,  retired  to  Sedan,  and 
died  abroid  in  1690.   Hia  nephew,  James  Mel- 
vil, was  confined  for  life  to  Berwick,  on  the  con- 
fines of  hia  native  country,  where  he  died  six  years 
hefioK  hia  unde.  The  other  six  Scottish  preachera 
who  had  accompanied  them  to  the  free  conference 
were  banished  to  separate  and  remote  districts  in 
Smthnd    To  quiet  the  murmurs  of  the  Presby- 
toian  elei|^, — to  win  them  over  to  the  bishops, 
whose  indefinite  powers  the  king  oontiuued  to  ad- 
vaace,— the  Earl  of  Dunbar  employed  threats  and 
faibea.   Forty  thousand  marka  wen  distributed 
■noi^  die  membera  of  an  ecclesiastical  convention 
■anawned  by  royal  andiorit^,  that  met  at  Linlith- 
|BV,  It  the  end  of  the  year  1006,  and  appointed 
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certain  cleigynieu  to  be  permanent  moderators  of 
the  presbyteries  within  wluch  they  resided,  and  the 
bishops  to  be  ex  officio  the  moderators  of  the  pro- 
vincial syuods.  But  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish 
clergy — a  spiritual  republic — were  incensed  at  this 
subversion  of  equality ;  they  soon  resumed  their 
independence  in  the  synooB,  and  set  aside  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  as  perpetual  moderators. 
The  synods  were  then,  as  seditious  bodies,  prohi- 
bited from  assembling.  In  1609  the  Consistorial 
CourtF,  which  at  the  Reformation  had  been  given 
to  civil  judges,  were  restored  to  the  biafaopa;  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  created  an  extra- 
ordinary lord  of  aeaaion,  in  order  to  restore  a  api- 
ritual  intermixture  to  that  hif^  court  of  law, 
which  had  originally  conaisted  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  temporal  and  spiritual  judges.  But  this 
latter  plan  was  stopped  in  the  commencement,  by 
the  determination  of  James  to  establish  a  separate 
and  paramount  court,  which,  if  he  was  so  minded, 
he  might  fill  enthrely  with  bishops.  The  Hivh 
Commission  Court — the  greatest  grievance  of  the 
land— existed  in  England  as  a  part  or  a  result  of 
the  king*8  supremacy  over  the  church;  but  in 
Scotland  this  supremacy  had  not  yet  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  no  such  court  could  be  imposed  with 
anything  like  a  decent  regard  to  law.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  and  the  violent  repugnance 
of  the  people,  Jamea,  in  1610,  oected  two  courts 
of  High  Gommitiion — one  at  St  Andrew's,  the 
other  at  Gla^w,  more  arbitrary,  more  absolute 
than  &e  detotable  court  in  London.  They  had 
power  given  to  them  to  receive  secret  depositions, 
to  cite  and  examine  any  individual  whatsoever 
touching  hia  religious  opinions  or  general  life  and 
conduct,  to  excommunicate,  imprison,  fine,  and 
outlaw.  And,  as  if  the  Scots  did  not  already 
sufficiently  hate  the  name  of  bishop,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glu^w  were  put 
at  the  head  of  these  tyrannical  courts,  and  it 
was  declared  that  either  of  these  prelates  and 
four  assistants  should  compose  a  quorum,  from 
whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal  Schools  and 
collies  were  subjected  to  their  visitation,  and 
they  could  suspend,  deprive,  or  imprison  at  discre- 
tion any  of  the  clergy  who  disobeyed  their  orders. 
It  was  Boon  eyident  that  an  oppression  of  this  kind 
must  be  enforced  by  tnxms  of  horse,  as  well  as  by 
bishops ;  but  the  peace-lovii^  kii^  would  not  see 
the  inevitable  result  of  his  system. 

An  assembly  of  the  kirk  was  held  at  Glasgow 
in  June,  1610,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  within  their  respective 
dioceses ;  and  partly  by  the  hi^h  exercise  of  au- 
thority, partly  by  a  trick  which  kept  away  the 
bolder  mmisters,  and  partly  by  bribery,  the  Pri- 
mate obtained  several  important  concessions.  Tlien 
Duubar,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  entire  suppression  of  presbyteries ; 
but  the  more  |Nrudent  considered  such  a  measure 
as  dangeroua  or  premature,  and  it  wu  laid  aside 
for  the  preaent  The  packed  clei^  however, 
solemnly  reoogniaed  the  kiB|g*iz«9^l^£md<dg4€ 
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macy,  and  the  right  of  biBhopo  to  ordain  and  induct 
to  churches.  Under  the  crafty  and  bold  manage- 
ment  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment confirmed  and  eulai^ed  these  decisions. 
Hitherto  the  Scottish  prelates  had  not  been  conse- 
crated by  the  imposition  of  prelatical  hands ;  hut, 
now,  three  of  their  number  were  summoned  up  to 
London  to  undergo  that  ceremony,  and  on  their 
return  they  imposed  their  hands  on  the  other 
Scottish  bishops,  who  were  thus  presented  to  the 
scorning  and  incredulous  people  as  Intimate  suc- 
cessors of  the  ap(»tles.  These  proceedings  were 
soon  followed  bjL  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
whose  place,  whether  for  the  king  or  the  bishops, 
was  badly  supplied  by  some  of  the  kinsmen  of 
Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  who  misruled  Scotluid  till 
the  downfal  of  that  favourite. 

In  1616,  the  year  before  James's  visits  the 
Bpiscopalians  and  the  Presbyterians  seem  to  have 
witnessed  with  equal  satisfaction  the  barbarous 
execution  of  one  Ogilvy,  a  Jesuit  Presently  after 
James's  arrival,  in  the  mondi  of  June,  161?,  a 
parliament  assembled  to  establish,  upon  an  un- 
changeable basis,  the  faith,  and  ceremonies,  and 
discipline  of  the  Scottish  church.  But  by  this 
time  sundry  of  the  lords,  who  were  holders  of 
lands  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  bishop- 
rics, began  to  be  alarmed  as  to  the  security  of 
those  parts  of  their  property.  James  disarmed 
their  opposition  by  inviting  these  great  nobles  to  a 
secret  conference,  wherein,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
he  addressed  himself  to  their  most  sensitive  feel- 
ings, and  promised  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
torbed  in  any  of  their  possessions.  Forthwith  an 
act  was  prepared  to  declare,  "  that,  in  ecclesiastical 
B£htrs,  whatever  should  be  determined  by  ike 
king,  with  the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  a  compe- 
tent number  of  the  clergy,  should  receive  the  ape- 
ration  and  the  force  of  law.'*  This  bill  was 
brought  suddenly  into  parliament,  and  passed 
there ;  and  James  was  on  the  point  of  making  it 
law  in  the  Scottish  manner,  by  touching  it  with 
die  sceptre,  when  the  clergy  presented  to  parliament 
a  loud  and  alarming  remonstrance  or  protest  against 
it.  James  trembled  and  hesitated ;  and,  in  the 
end,  to  save  his  honour,  he  pretended  that  it  was 
idle  to  give  him  by  statute  that  which  was  part  of 
the  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and  the  bill 
was  silently  withdrawn.  Another  bill,  assigning 
chapters  to  the  different  bishoprics,  and  regulatii^ 
the  methods  to  be  followed  in  the  election  of 
bishops,  appears  to  have  passed  without  any  sturdy 
opposition  either  in  parliament  or  oat  of  it.  After 
A  very  short  session  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
James  removed  to  St.  Andrew's,  to  attend  a  great 
meeting  of  Uie  clergy.  Hiere  he  caused  Simpson, 
Ewart,  imd  Calderwood,  distinguished  preachers, 
who  had  signed  the  late  protest  (which  diey  were 
supposed  to  have  penned),  to  be  brought  before  the 
High  Commission  Court,  and  convicted  of  seditious 
behaviour,  Simpson  and  Ewart  were  suspended 
and  imprisoned;  Calderwood,  the  most  learned 
and  most  hated  or  ftared  of  tiie  thne,  iras  con- 


demned to  exile  for  life.   The  people  soon  began 
to  consider  these  victims  of  kingly  and  prelstical 
rage  as  martyrs,  and  bitterly  did  mey  avenge  their 
wrongs  on  James's  successors.   But,  now,  that 
complacent  sovereign  jnoceeded  to  announce  to 
the  clergy  assembled  at  St  Andrew's  how  they 
must  fotthwitli  transpUmt  and  adopt  &e  ceremo- 
nies of  the  English  church.   It  was  his  royal 
will — I  St  That  the  eucharist  riiould  be  received 
in  a  kneeling,  and  not  in  a  ntling  posture,  as 
hitherto  practised  by  the  Presbyterians.  2ndly. 
That  the  sacrament  should  be  given  to  the  sick  at 
their  own  houses,  in  all  cases  where  there  was  im- 
minent danger  of  dissolution,    3rdly.  That  bap- 
tism should  be  administered  in  private  houses  in 
similar  cases.    4thly.  That  the  bishops  should 
give  confirmation  to  youths.    5thly.  That  the  fes- 
tivals of  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascen- 
sion Day,  and  Whit  Sunday,  should  be  commemo- 
rated in  Scotland  as  in  England.    It  was  his  pre- 
rogative as  a  Christian  king  to  command  in  ^ese 
matters, — so  he  told  the  clergy, — ^nor  would  he 
r^^ard  their  disapprobatioa  or  remonstrances  ;  hut, 
if  they  could  convince  him  in  fidr,  theologicid  dis- 
putation, then  be  might  withdraw  his  ordinances. 
But  the  Scottish  theoJc^uis  were  too  wise  to  gra- 
tify the  king  with  the  field-day  he  desired.  They 
knew  all  about  his  great  victory  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  the  result  of  nis  free  conference  with  old 
Andrew  Melvil ;  the  fate  of  their  three  brethren, 
Simpson,  Ewart,  and  Calderwood,  was  appalling ; 
and,  so,  instead  of  disputing  or  opposing  tiie  royal 
will,  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  implored  him  to 
remit  the  five  articles  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  kirk. 
James  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayer ; 
but  he  graciously  granted  it  when  ■ome  minister 
or  ministers  assured  him  that  matters  would  be  so 
managed  as  to  malm  the  senend  assembly  altoge- 
ther submissive  to  his  will.   He,  however,  insisted 
on  the  immediste  oiforcement  of  some  of  the  cere- 
monies at  court ;  and  he  kept  Whitsuntide  in  the 
English  manner,  surrounded  by  his  applauding 
bishops  and  courtiers,  whose  knees  and  consciences 
were  flexible.    And  from  that  time  no  man  was 
admitted  into  any  office  or  employment  that  would 
not  kneel  as  ordered,  and  conform  in  the  other 
particulars.   James  slowly  wended  his  way  back 
to  England  in  aU  the  pride  of  victory ;  but  he  was 
followed  by  the  curses  of  the  large  mi^ori^  of  his 
Scottish  subjecte,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  ftmner 
solemn  pledges  to  maintain  their  church  and  tbdr 
liberties,  and  who  regarded  him  as  an  apostate,  a 
renegade,  and  a  faithless  ^rant  And  James  him- 
self soon  firand  that,  instoul  of  finiriiing,  he  had 
but  b^;un  the  war  between  episcwacy  and  pres- 
byter?,— a  war  which  was  not  to  he  fim^ed  by 
synods  and  assemblies,  but  by  bullets  and  broad- 
swords.* 

During  the  king's  absence  in  Scotland  he  had 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  strict  manner  in 
which  the  Sabbath  was  kept  bjf^  the  Piesbytenans. 
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Asbe  tnvelled  wceaOsmoA  he  tboDght  over  these 
thinga*  and  no  doubt  talked  of  them  too.  In  Lan- 
cnmic^  where  the  Cathcd'us  mn  nnmerous,  and, 
it  vas  laid,  increasing  in  numbers,  petitions  were 
presented  to  him  complaining  that  die  strictneaa  of 
the  Puritans  in  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  putting 
down  all  manly  exercises  and  harmless  recreations, 
drove  men  to  popery  and  the  ale-boMe,  where 
**  they  censured  in  tbeir  cups  his  majesty's  pro- 
ceedings in  church  and  state.'*  Being  met  by  bis 
bounds  and  hunters,  James  made  his  progress 
through  the  hunting  counties,  stopping  at  Sher- 
wood Forest,  Needwood,  and  all  tbe  other  parks 
and  foreatB  in  bis  way ;  but  when  he  got  to  London 
he  did  not  forget  Ihe  Presbyterians  or  Furitana. 
and  their  obserraDce  of  the  Lord's  day.  •  Ajwsted 
by  some  of  his  chaplaina  and  bidopa^piany  were 
oppoaed  to  the  measure  on  tiie  grounds  both  of 
leligion  and  poli<7, — ^he  prepared  and  put  forth 
his  Book  of  Sports,  pointing  out  to  the  people  with 
his  usual  minuteness  what  pastimes  they  might, 
and  indeed  ought  to  use,  on  Sabbath-days  and  fes- 
tirals  of  the  church, — what  running,  vaulting, 
archery,  and  morrice^ancing,  what  May-poles, 
chuTch-alea,  and  other  rejoicings  they  might  in- 
dulge in  **upon  Sundays,  after  evening  prayers 
ended,  and  upon  holidays."  He  was  also  pleased 
to  ordain  "  that  women  should  have  leave  to  carry 
rushes  to  the  church,  for  the  decorating  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  tb^  old  custom."  He  prohibited,  upon 
Sundays  only,  all  bear  and  bull  baitings,  interludes, 
and  boiwla ;  ud  he  barred  from  the  benefit  and 
libei^  of  tbe  other  aporta  *'  all  such  known  recu- 
aanta,  either  men  m  women,"  to  quote  the  worda 
of  the  dedaratum,  **■  as  will  abstain  from  ccnning 
to  church  or  divine  aerrice ;  being,  therefore,  un- 
worthy of  any  lawful  recretUion  a^  the  said  ser- 
vice, that  will  not  first  come  to  the  church  and  serve 
God  ;  prohibiting,  in  like  sort,  the  said  recreationi 
to  any  Uiet,  though  conform  in  religion,  are  not 
present  in  the  church,  at  the  service  of  (}od,  lie- 
fore  their  going  to  the  recreations.  His  majesty*s 
pleasure  likewise  is,  that  they  to  whom  it  belong- 
eth  in  office  shall  present  and  sharply  punish  all 
BQcb  aa,  in  abuse  of  this  his  liberty,  will  use  these 
uercises  before  the  end  of  all  divine  services  for 
that  day.  And  he  doth  likewise  straitly  command 
that  every  person  shall  resort  to  his  own  parish 
cfanrch  to  hear  divine  sOTioe  ;  and  each  par^  by 
Uself  to  use  the  aud  recreation  after  divine  aerrice : 
pnAilntii^  likewise  any  offensive  wei^ons  to  be 
earned  or  used  in  the  same  times  of  recreation. 
And  his  pleasure  is,  that  this  his  declaration  shall 
be  puldiafaed,  by  order  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  through  all  the  parish  churches ;  and  that 
both  the  judges  of  the  circuits  and  the  justices  of 
the  peace  be  informed  thereof."  It  is  quite  certain 
that  Abbot,  the  primate,  disapproved  of  the  whole 
messure,  and  thereby  he  increased  the  suspicion 
vhicb  attached  to  him  at  court  of  being  a  puritan 
or  {RedHan  himself;  and  it  is  said  that  he  posi- 
tive leinaed  to  read  the  bode  in  his  own  chur^ 
dGmjdaa.  But  the  other  bishops  were  less  bold 


or  less  convinced  that  some  amusements,  after  the 
celebration  of  divine  service,  were  so  heinous ;  and 
the  Book  of  Sports  leema  to  have  been  generally 
read  as  appointed. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  more  particularly 
in  the  North,  the  peasantry,  tired  of  the  severitiea 
and  gloom  of  the  puritanic  Sabbath,  which  was  that 
of  Moses  rather  than  that  of  Christ,  fell  readily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  new  law,  and  people  again  came 
from  church  with  merry  faces,  and  the  village- 
green  again  resounded  on  the  Sunday  evening  with 
merry  voices.  But  except  to  the  poor  labourers  in 
these  parts,  and  to  the  high-church  party,  the 
measure  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  odious ;  and 
many  people,  who  were  not  convinced,  perhaps, 
that  the  Christian  Sunday  ought  to  be  kept  as  the 
old  Jewish  Sabbath,  refused  to  be  merry  and 
BportAd  upon  compulaion,  and  thotq^  it  annrdly 
illegal  that  the  king,  of  hia  own  and  sole  authority, 
should  issue  such  an  ordinance.  '^Tliia  hook,'* 
says  a  sturdy  puritan,  "  was  only  a  trap  to  catch 
conscientious  preachers  that  they  could  not  other- 
wise with  all  their  cunning  ensnare;  for  they 
would  preach  the  gospel  in  a  fool's  coat  (as  some 
of  them  expressed)  rather  than  be  silenced  for  a 
surplice.  And  their  conjuring  of  them  with  the 
cross  in  baptism,  and  the  circle  of  the  ring  in 
marriage,  coidd  not  make  a  well-composed  reason 
and  a  sound  conscience  then  start  at  it ;  hut  when 
BO  frightful  an  apparition  as  the  dtuicing-book 
appeared,  some  of  uie  ministers  \t(t  all  for  fear, 
others  by  force,  they  were  so  terrified  with  it."* 
If  nothing  worse,  the  Book  of  Sports  was  a  great 
poUtical  blunder,  tending  to  increase  ill-wiU  and 
irritation.  But  for  tiie  present  tbe  murmurs  of 
the  puritans  were  timid  and  subdued,  and  the  full 
danger  to  royalty  was  not  felt  till  the  year  1633, 
when,  by  the  advice  of  Laud,  Charles  I.  revived 
his  fatiier's  book,  and  tried  to  give  it  the  force  of 
law — *'  out  of  a  like  pious  care  for  the  service  of 
God,  end  for  suppressing  of  any  humours  that 
oppose  truth,  and  for  the  ease,  comfort,  and  re- 
creation of  his  well- deserving  people." 

In  departing  for  Scotland  James  had  entrusted 
extraordinary  powers  to  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  wh<»e 
head  was  thereby  turned  more  than  ever,  and  who, 
during  his  majesty's  absence,  conducted  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  mortal  offence  to  most  of 
the  ministers  and  men  of  business  that  were  left 
behind.  According  to  a  caustic  reporter  of  bis 
doings,  he  instantly  began  to  believe  iumaelf  king, 
to  lie  in  tiie  king's  lodgings,  to  give  audience  in 
the  great  banqu^g-houae  at  Whitehall  to  am- 

*  Arthur  WIUod.— WOtoii  lay*  that  it  wa«  Mntie  of  the  bUbopt 
that  procnrMl  thr  king  to  put  out  this  book  )  and  that  tbo  miniateri 
who  woold  not  rMd  it  ia  church  to  tbeir  parithionen  were  bnuiht 
to  the  High  Committioo  Court,  ImpriMiDed,  and  suipoaded.  Tb» 
followioK  paauge  nmrki  tho  creed  of  thii  writer,  and  the  non-epit- 
eopal  timet  in  which  be  wrote  : — "Theie,  and  meh  like  rna^na. 
tioD*  of  the  bithapi,  to  maintaio  tbeir  temporal  greatm-a*,  eaia,  and 
plenty,  made  tbe  ilonea  in  the  wall  of  their  palaces,  and  the  bean 
In  the  timber,  attecwords  cry  out,  moulder  away,  and  come  to 
nothins  ;  whereas,  if  those  in  moat  authority  had  not  l>e«n  M  prag- 
matical, hot  holy,  aradent,  and  godly  men  (a*  some  others  of  the 
AmctloB  wora),  tub  light  nMit  bavc  shined  atlU  npoa  the  H< 
and  not  ham  foaa  out,  u  it  did,  vtttmin  to  the 
bish  of  Ow  peoplK"  Digitized  by 
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busadon  and  others,  to  make  the  rest  of  the 

council  attend  his  motions  with  the  same  state  that 
the  king  was  used  to  do,  and  to  tell  the  counsellors 
when  they  sate  wiA  him  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness to  know  their  proper  distance.  **  Upon 
which,"  continues  Weldon,  **  Secretary  Winwood 
rose,  went  away,  and  would  never  sit  more,  but 
instantly  dispatched  one  to  the  king  to  desire  him 
to  make  haste  back,  for  his  seat  was  already 
usurped ;  at  which,  I  remember,  the  king  reading 
it  unto  us,  both  the  king  and  we  were  very  merry. 
...  In  this  posture  he  lived  xmtil  he  heard  the 
king  was  retumiug,  and  began  to  believe  the 
play  was  almost  at  an  end,  he  might  personate  a 
kill's  part  no  longer,  and  therefore  did  again  re- 
invest himself  with  hia  old  rags  of  basenen,  vrbidi 
were  so  tattered  and  poor  at  the  king's  coming  to 
Windsor:  he  attended  two  days  at  Buckingham's 
chamber,  being  not  admitted  to  any  better  place 
than  the  room  where  trencher-scrapers  and  lackeys 
attended ;  there,  sitting  upon  an  old  wooden  chest 
(amongst  such  as,  for  his  baseness,  were  only  6t 
for  his  companions,  although  the  honour  of  his 
place  did  merit  far  more  respect),  with  his  purse 
and  seal  lying  by  him  on  that  chest.*  .  .  .  After 
two  days  he  had  admittance :  at  his  first  entrance 
he  fell  down  flat  on  his  fece  at  Uie  Duke's  (Earl's) 
foot,  kissing  it,  and  vowing  never  to  rise  till  he 
had  his  pardon,  and  then  was  he  again  reconciled, 
and  since  that  time  so  very  a  slave  to  the  Duke, 
and  all  that  family,  tliat  he  durst  not  deny  the 
command  of  the  meanest  of  the  kindred,  nor  yet 
oppose  anything :  by  which  you  see  a  bue  spirit 
is  ever  moat  concomitant  with  the  proudest  mind ; 
and  surely  never  so  many  brave  parts  and  so  base 
and  al^ect  a  spirit  tenanted  together  in  any  one 
earthen  cottage  as  inthisoneman."  Buckingham, 
at  this ;  reconciliation,  told  the  Lord  Keeper  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  go  down  on  his  own  knees 
to  implore  the  king  not  to  put  a  public  disgrace 
upon  him.  But  the  |great  offence  of  Bacon,  for 
which  more  than  for  anything  else  he  was  made 
to  lick  the  dust  at  the  minion's  feet,  -was  his  con- 
duct in  an  affair  which  closely  concerned  the 
** kindred"  of  the  fivourite.  Coke,  who  in  many 
things  was  not  a  whtt  more  high-minded  than  his 
rival  Bacon,  perceiving  the  capital  error  he  had 
committed  in  opposing  the  views  of  Buckingham, 
took  up,  by  the  advice  of  Secretary  Winwood,  a 
litde  wnily  project  which  he  thot^t  would  restore 
him  to  place,  and  nve  him  agun  his  old  saperiority 
over  lus  rivaL  The  ex-Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  had  a  marriageable  daughter, — a  young 
lady  that  was  considered  a  great  match, — for  Coke 
had  kept  his  money  instead  of  spending  it  like 
Bacon,  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Hatton,  was  very 
wealthy,  from  the  lands  and  nouses  which  Eliza- 
beth had  bestowed  on  her  handsonw  and  dancing 
chamberlain  md  clumcellor.   One  of  the  first  uses 

•  "  Mytelf,"  iwyi  Welikm, "  lold  »  MTTant  of  my  Lord  of  DtiekliiK- 
hatn,  it  wai  a  ihama  tu  ■««  ths  ptmn  bdiI  ami  of  ao  llttla  valoe  OT 
KaUWB  in  bla  idwinbcr,  Ummii^i  the  eairiar,  vlthont  it.  mnited 
BOtfalnit  bot  icon,  ibcbia  worat  mmean  thm  Iwiait  i  IM  ba  (tin 
■artBDl)  uUiM  tlwy  liu  ctnmiad  It  BMt  ba  ao." 
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made  by  Sir  George  Vniim  of  his  high  fimniT  at 
court  ^and  fof  the  influence  of  James,  who  was  a 
prince  very  prevalent  in  such  mattoi,  was  to 
secure  rich  wives  for  his  'poor  brothers  and  kin- 
dred. His  elder  brother,  John  ViUien,  afterwards 
created  Viscount  Purbeck,  was  proposed  as  a 
suitable  husband  for  this  young  lady ;  but  Coke 
then,  being  not  sufficiently  informed  of  court  news, 
and  not  foreseeing  the  mighty  destinies  of  the  new 
favourite,  rejected  the  proposal.  But  when  he  saw 
himself  deprived  of  office  and  the  favourite  in  the 
ascendant,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  before  Buck- 
ingham's departure  with  the  king  for  Scotland,  he 
made  a  secret  bai^n  to  give  his  daughter,  and  to 
take  place  and  honnurB  in  return.  Bacon,  a 
conrtieT  to  die*hackbo«,  soon  discovered  this 
secret  compact,  which  boded  him  no  good ;  bat 
coui^ng  as  well  on  his  own  great  fitvoar  widi  the 
favourite  and  the  king  as  on  Coke's  disftvour  with 
the  king,  and  relying  on  his  own  ready  wit  and 
talent  for  intrigue,  he  fondly  fended  that  he  had 
conjured  down  this  brewing  storm,  and  made 
Buckingham  and  "  the  kindred  *'  averse  to  the 
marriage.  At  the  same  time  he  had  spirited  on 
Coke's  wife,  who  was  always  disposed  to  act  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband, 
whom  she  despised  and  hated  with  an  intmaity 
rare  even  in  the  matrimonial  history  of  those  days, 
to  carry  o£F  her  daughter  and  lodge  her  for  safety 
in  the  house  of  her  nriend  Sir  Edward  Withipole, 
near  Oxford,  and  to  conclude  a  written  contract  of 
marriage  with  Henry  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  for 
whom  it  appears  the  young  lady  herself  enter* 
tained  'some  afiection.  Coke,  in  a  fiiry,  followed 
the  fugitive,  and  recovered  hit  daughter  force. 
As  for  his  wife,  he  waa  but  too  happy  to  Imve  her 
where  she  was.  Upon  this  the  jnoud  widow  of 
Lord  Hatton,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
Burleigh,  carried  her  complaints  before  the  privy 
council,  where  her  ally  for  the  occasion,  the  Lord 
Keeper  Bacon,  chai^;ea  the  disgraced  chief  justice 
with  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  peace,  and  counte- 
nanced Yelverton,  the  new  attorney-general,  in 
filing  an  information  in  the  Star  Chamber  against 
Coke.  Bacon  would  not  have  gone  thus  fiir  if  he 
had  not  been  convintxd  that  the  absent  &vourite 
had  given  up  the  scheme ;  but,  to  be  doubly  aure, 
he  now  wrote  two  letters  to  Scotland,  one  to  Buck- 
ingham and  one  to  the  king.  lu  the  firat,  after 
treating  the  renewed  scheme  for  the  match  between 
his  br^wr.  Sir  John  ViUien,  and  the  youi^  lady 
solely  as  a  device  oi  CSoke  and  Winwood,  he  went 
on  to  tell  him  that  many  a  better  match,  upon 
reasonable  conditions,  might  be  found ;  that  the 
mother's  consent  to  it  was  not  had,  **  nor  the 
young  gentlewoman's,  who  expecteth  a  great 
fortune  from  her  mother,  which,  without  her  con- 
sent, is  endangered;"  and  that  this  match  was 
altogether  very  inconvenient,  both  for  hia  brother 
and  himself.  Because,  "First,  he  shall  marry 
into  a  disgraced  house,  which  in  reason  of  state, 
is  never  hdd  good.  He  many  into  m 
Hoabled  house  of[|^§«^y((g)^jgfe>n 
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gioo  md  Clnutian  diieretion,  is  disliked.  "  Your 
lordship,*'  coDtiuues  Bacon,  **  vill  go  near  to 
lose  all  Buch  your  friends  as  are  adverse  to 
Sir  Edward  Coke  (myself  only  except,  who,  out 
of  a  pure  loTe  and  thankfulness,  shall  ever  be 
finn  to  you).  And  lastly  and  chiefly,  believe  it, 
it  will  gr^ly  weakoi  ^and  distract  the  king's 
service  ;  for  though,  in  regard  of  the  king's  great 
wisdom  and  depth,  I  am  penuaded  those  things 
will  not  follow  which  they  imagine,  yet  opinion 
will  do  ft  great  deal  of  ihorm,  and  cast  the  king 
bad^  sad  make  him  relapse  into  those  incon- 
veoieiieeB  which  aie  now  well  on  to  be  recovered." 
Therefore,  eccordiag  to  Bacoi,  hia  Inrdship  would 
gam  a  grnt  dealof  honmir,  if,  acccoding^to  religion 
and  the  law  of  God,  he  would  thmk  no  more  of 
thia  marriage  for  hii  elder  brother.  To  the  king 
Bacon  b^ged  to  atate  his  disintereated  opinion  in 
the  buaiuess  of  this  match,  which  he  took  to  be 
magnum  m  yarvo.  After  sayii^  some  bitter 
things  to  keep  alive  James's  hatred  of  the  ex-chief 
justice,  he  reminded  him  of  his  own  servility,  and 
how,  by  God*s  grace  and  his  majesty's  instruc- 
tions, he  had  been  made  a  servant  according  to  his 
heart  and  hand.  If,  indeed,  it  was  his  majesty's 
deaire  that  the  match  ahould  go  on,  then,  upon 
receiving  hia  exprcM  will  and  oranmandment  from 
hinoseU^  he  would  ccmform  himself  thereunto, 
im^ning,  though  he  would  not  wager  on  women's 
minda,  that  he  could  prevail  more  vrkh  the  mother 
of  the  ^jroung  lady  than  any  other  man.  And  then, 
xeCammg  to  his  attack  on  Colu^  he  begged  the 
king  to  cAwerre  how  much  more  quietly  matters 
had  gone  on  since  that  judge  and  minister  had 
been  in  disgrace.  Let  me  most  humbly  desire 
your  majesty,"  continued  Bacon,  **to  take  into 
your  royal  consideration,  that  the  atate  n  at  this 
time  not  only  in  good  quiet  and  obedience,  but  in 
good  a&ctim  and  disposition :  your  majesty's  pre- 
rogative and  authority  having  risen  some  just 
d^rees  above  the  homon  more  than  heretofore, 
wUch  baUi  diaperaed  vapours.  Your  judges  are 
in  good  temper,  your  justices  of  peace  (which  is 
the  body  of  ue  gentlonen  of  England)  grow  to  be 
loving  wad  obs«iuious,  and  to  be  weary  of  the 
humour  of  raffling ;  all  mutinous  spirits  grow  to 
be  a  little  poor,  and  to  draw  in  theur  horns  i  and 
not  the  le«  for  your  mqeaty^a  disauctorising  the 
man  I  apeak  of.  Now,  thra«  I  reaaonaUy  doubt 
that  if  there  be  but  an  opinion  of  his  coming  in 
with  the  strength  of  such  an  alliance,  it  will  give 
a  turn  and  relapse  in  men's  minds  into  the  former 
state  of  things  hardly  to  be  holpen,  to  the  great 
weakening  of  your  majesty's  service.  Again,  your 
m^eaty  may  have  perceived  that,  as  &r  as  it  was 
fit  £ar  me  in  modesty  to  advise,  I  was  ever  for 
parliament,  whidi  seemeth  to  me  to  be  cardo 
TfTum,  or  summa  iummarvm  for  the  present  oc- 
casionB.  But  tins,  my  advice,  was  ever  con- 
ditimal — that  your  majesty  should  go  to  a  parlia- 
ment with  a  council  united  and  notdistcactea ;  and 
that  yooT  majeaty  will  give  me  leave  never  to 
opect  if  that  man  oome  in. .  Not  for  any  dif- 


ference of  mine  own  (for  I  am  omnibus  omnia  for 
your  majesty's  service),  but  because  he  is  by 
nature  unsociable  and  by  habit  popular,  and  too 
old  to  take  a  new  ply.  ^d  men  begin 'already  to 
collect,  yea,  and  to  conclude,  that  he  that  raiseth 
such  a  smoke  to  get  in  will  set  all  on  fire  when  he 
is  in."*  This  letter  went  home  to  the  bosom  of 
James ;  but  Buckingham,  who-now  led  him  as  he 
chose,  was  not  only  fully  bent  upon  the  marriage, 
but  was  intriguing,  by  means  of  which  probably 
both  Coke  and  Bacon  were  ignorant,  to  remove  the 
violent  objections  of  Coke's  termagant  iriie.  Aa 
for  the  affections  of  the  youns  lady,  they  were 
things  too  trivial  to  enter  into  tm  cmudderation  of 
any  party.  Thus,  when  the  great  pUloaopher 
brought  down  his  gl(»rious  intellect  to  low  cunning 
and  matrimonial  court  intrigues,  notwithstanding 
his  boaat  of  his  great  experience  in  the  world,  he 
could  be  outwittel  by  an  ignorant  stripling  like 
Buckingham,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  power  of 
insulting  him  and  degrading  him  in  his  own  eyes. 
Buckingham  wrote  him  a  sdaging  letter,  reproach- 
ing him  with  his  pride  and  audacity,  and  giving 
him  to  understai^  that  he  who  had  made  him 
could  unmake  him  at  his  pleasure.  James,  taking 
the  cue  from  his  favourite,  dispatched  an  admoni- 
tory epistle  of  awful  length,  rating  and  scolding 
the  mighty  sage  like  a  sdKidlx^.  Upon  this 
Bacon  veered  round  and  went  befinre  uie  wind 
with  aa  alacrity  known  only  to  harlequins  or 
courtiers  of  the  true  breed.  He  atopped  pro- 
ceedings begun  against  Cioke  in  the  Star  Chamber ; 
sent  for  the  Attomey-Gteneral,  and  made  him  know 
that,  since  be  had  heard  from  court,  he  was  re- 
solved to  further  the  match ;  sent  also  for  my  Lady 
Hatton  and  some  other  special  friends,  to  let  them 
know  that  they  must  not  hope  for  his  assistance  in 
their  disobedience  to  the  young  lady's  father ;  wrote 
to  the  mother  of  Buckingham,  to  offer  all  his  good 
offices  for  fiirthering  the  marriage  ;  and  addressed 
a  humble  letter  of  excuses  and  protestations  to  the 
favourite,  telling  him  that  his  apprehension  that 
this  alliance  would  go  near  to  lose  him  his  lordship, 
whom  he  held  so  dear,  was  the  only  respect  parti- 
cular to  himself  that  had  moved  him  to  be  as  he 
was,  till  he  had  heard  his  lordship's  pleasure. 
But  all  this  was  not  enough ;  and  about  a  month 
after  writing  this  letter,  Buckingham  kqit  him  in 
the  hall  among  trench^acrapers,  and  brought 
him  to  his  feet.  After  the  reconciliation  at  Wind- 
sor he  wrote  another  base  letter  to  thank  the 
minion.t  The  marriage  now  proceeded  apace, 
the  king  driving  at  it  as  if  the  safety  of  the  atate 
depended  upon  its  completion.  Lady  Hatton  was 
confined  and  interrogated  by  the  council,  instead 
of  her  husband ;  and  Coke,  to  use  his  own  exprea- 

•  Catmla.— Buon'i  Worki. 

t  Thli  te  the  spittle  "  Hf  vm  beit  kwd.  nona  betin  than 
yonTMlfi  yoni  loidfhlp't  or  rather  peodl.  hath  poortnyed 
towKrclt  ma  •nch  magnanimity,  and  noUrmM,  and  Man  kindiwH,  aa 
iMlhlnkBth  I  Me  th«  Imaea  orionw  andent  virtue,  and  nM  anythlDf 
of  ihne  tinni.  It  la  tk*  line  of  toy  life,  and  not  the  Unei  of  my 
Irtter,  that  moat  nzpm*  mj  ihankfulneu  i  whereto.  If  I  Ml,  then 
God  tail  ma.  and  vaka  Mft  aa  mlaembla  aa  1  thtak  myialf  at  tUa 
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aion,  *'  got  upon  hia  winge  ftgain.**  The  olntinacy 
of  this  dame  yielded  at  last  to  the  instances  of  the 
lung,  and  the  mancBUTres  of  the  jaronrite'B  mother, 
by  her  second  marriage  Lady  Comjfton,  who  was 
aU-powerfiil  at  court^  .and  who  pretended  a  sudden 
frieud^ip  for  her.  She  made  a  liberal  settlement 
out  of  her  own  property  upon  her  daughter;  and 
in  the  month  of  September  that  unwilling  fair  one 
was  dragged  to  the  altar,  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
Hampton  Com't,  to  marry  a  sickly  idiot.  A  splen- 
did feast,  enlightened  by  the  presence  of  royalty, 
was  given  soon  after  at  Lady  Hatton*B  house  in 
Holbom  j  and  to  make  it  more  absolutely  her  own, 
express  orders  were  given  by  .her  ladyship,  as  was 
reported,  that  neith»--  Sir  !l^ward  'Coke  nor  any 
of  his  servants  should  be  admitted.*  Hie  union, 
as  might  he  e]q>ect«d,  turned  out  a  most  wretched 
one;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  matches  [nromoted  by  James,  wlu^ 
in  the  matter  of  number,'was  one  of.  the  greatest 
of  match-makers.  The  daughter  of  Coke  became 
a  profligate  and  an  adtilteress  ;t  and  <tbe  crazy  Sir 
John  Viiliers,  created  Viscount  Purbeck  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  his  marriage,  became  ao  mad 
that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  confinement. 
Hia  brother  Buckingham  took  charge  of  the  pro- 
perty his  young  wife  had  brought  him,  and  kept 
it,  or  spent  it  upon  himselfl  But,  after  all,  the 
edfidi  father  of  the  victim, — the  great  lawyer,—^ 
was  juggled  by  Buckingham  and  that  courtly  crew. 
As  soon  as  the  favourite  saw  the  marriage  com- 
pleted and  the  dower  safe,  he  felt  a  naturu  repug- 
nance to  riskit^  &TOur  by  urging  the  suit  of  a 
bold-spoken,  olmozioua  man.  ^uxm,  ^in  in 
cordial  alliance  vriih  Lady  Hatton,  who  was  most 
conjugally  disposed  to  thwart  and  spite  her  hus- 
band in  all  things,  administered  daily  to  the  king*s 
antipathies  i  and  all  that  Coke  got  by  sacrificing 
his  poor  child,  waa  hia  restoration  to  a  seat  at  the 

*  StnlKnd  Fftpwi^-It  It  lald  thct  Colu,  aa  OmAmj  of  thU  great 
tentt,  dined  unoD*  tha  lawymrs  at  the  Tenple. 

i  Mr.  D'UtmU  (CarioiiliM  of  LHstatim)  tmyt  that  Coka's 
dau^btCT,  Laily  Pnrback,  wm  eo&dwnned.  h  k  w  aaton,  to  >Ud(1  la  a 
white  ■heet ;  bal'tM  doM.'not  glra  hi*  authority  Idr  thU  aaaertion, 
irhieh  m m  to  be  eontndktM  by  pobUilied  lettar*  of  the  time, 

t  In  a  ktter  tn  the  CabuU,  wltlunit  dale,  we  Had  Lady  Purbeck 
oomplalningmoitpiteuiuly  to  tlie  Duke  of  BDckingham  of  being 
kept  fcom  her  huibuid  (which  wai  oertalnly  no  hardahip),  and 
duprWed  of  her  property,  i^he  wart,  that  if  he  will  give  hei  huiband 
bet  company,  wnirh  hn  deifrea  aW*e  all  things,  ihe  will,  notwith- 
■tanding  nil  sickneo,  brar  with  him,  and  give  what  comfort  ihe  can 
to  hi*  afflicted  mind.  "  Unt,"  ahe  addt>  **ir  joa  can  to  ttr  dispenie 
with  the  law  a  of  God  as  to  keep  me  tmm  my  hniband,  yet  aggravate 
It  not  by  mtrainiag  ftora  me  hia  meani.anj  all  ottier  contenimenti ; 
but,  which,  1  think,  ia  rather  Ihe  part  of  a  Chriatian,  yon  especially 
oui[ht  much  rather  to  study  conlbrti  for  me,  than  add  Ula  to  ills, 
alDce  it  ia  the  marria^  of  your  brother  makes  me  Ihui  miwiable. 
For  If  you  please  but  to  consider,  not  only  tlie  lamentable  itate  I  am 
in,  deprived  of  all  comlbrta  of  a  husband,  and  b»vlng  no  pieans  to 
live  of,  beaidei  Uling  from  Uie  hopoi  my  fortune  Ibea  did  pmmlsi! 
ma  V  for  you  know  very  well  I  came  no  beggar  to  yon.  though  I  am 
like  so  to  be  turned  olT.  For  your  own  boDuur  and  conscieQce  sake 
take  some  coure*  to  give  me  tatisltolou,  to  tie  my  tongue  (h>m 
crying  to  Gud  and  the  world  for  vengeanoe  far  the  unworthy  dealing 
I  h&ve  received.  And  think  not  to  lend  me  again  to  my  mother'i, 
where  I  have  stayed  tiib  quarter  of  a  nar,  hoping  (ftur  that  my 
mother  aatd  yon  promised.)  order  sboutd  be  taken  for  me,  but  1  never 
received  penny  trom  you.  Her  confldeuce  of  your  nobleneaa  made 
me  10  long  silent ;  bat,  now,  believe  me,  I  will  looner  beg  my  bread 
in  the  streets,  to  all  your  dishonour!,  than  any  more  trouble  my 
bienda"  In  this  same  letter  she  says  that  she  has,  with  too  muen 
credulity,  wailed  the.  perlbrmaaca  of  Bnckingham's  fair  promises 
"  almost  theaa  Ave  ytm.".  It  is  uecaasary  to  taJLa  a^nee  at  datails 
like  llMMt  im  wdiM  to  have  a  hUob  of  tu  wntdwd  printa  hMoiy 
whleb  bm  w  Unp  *  P"*    *^  Uihvj  oC  Juua'a  idgn. 


coundl-table,— a  place  vhenT  he  ms  no  mateh 
fiff  bis  livaL 

A.S.  1618.— On  the  4th  of  January  the  supple 
Lord  Keepor  was  converted  into  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, and  in  the  month  of  July  following  he  was 
created  Baron  Verulam.  *'  And  now  Buckingham, 
having  the  Chancellor  or  Treasurer,  and  all  great 
officers  his  very  slaves,  swells  in  the  height  of 
pride,  and  summons  up  all  his  country  kindred, 
the  old  countess  providing  a  place  for  them  ta 
leam  to  carry  themselves  in  a  .  court-like  garb." 
Rich  heiresses,  or  daughters  of  noblemen,  were 
soon  provided  as-  wives  for  his  brothers,  half- 
brothers,  and  cousins  of  the  male  gender.  "  And 
then  must  the  wtnnen  .kindred  be  married  to  earls, 
earla'  eldest  sons,  barons,  or  chief  gentlemen  of 
greatest  estates;  inaomudi  that  his  very  funale 
kindred  were  bo  numerous  aa  snffident  to  have 
peopled  anv  plantation.  ...  So  that  King  James, 
that  natnrally,-in  former  times,  hated  women,  had 
his  lodgings  replenished  with  them,  and  all  of  the 
kindred ;  .  .  .  and  little  children  did  run  up  and 
down  the  king's  lodgings  like  little  rabbits  started 
about  their  bwrows.  Here  was  a  strange  change ! 
that  the  king,  who  formerly  would  not  endure  his 
queen  and  children  in  his  lodgings,  now  you  would 
have  judged  that  none  but  women  frequented  them. 
Nay,  this  waa  not  all ;  but  the  kindred  had  all 
the  houses  about  Whitehall,  as  if  bulwarks  and 
flankers  to  that  citadel."* 

People  now  looked  back  with  T^;Kt  to  the  days 
of  Somerset, -for,  tluU  favourite  had  some  decency, 
some  modoatiott ;  and,  if  he  tn^Bcked  in  places 
and  honours,  he  trafficked  alone.  But  *'  the  kin- 
dred," one  and  all,'  ei^;aged  in  tiiis  luerative  buu- 
ness.  The  greatest  trafficker,  or  most  active  broker, 
in  the  mar&t,  mas  the  Old  Countess,  as  Bucking- 
ham's mother,  though  not  an  old  but  very  beauti- 
ful woman — and  infamous  as  beautifol — was  com- 
monly called.t  She  sold  peerages  and  took  money 
for  all  kinds  of  honours  and  promotions,  whether 
in  the  army,  navy,  courts  of  law,  or  the  church. 
There  were  plenty  of  purchasers  not  over-scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  purity  of  .  the  sources  whence  they 
derived  their  honours  or  titles ;  but,  in  some  cases, 
wealthy  men  were  forced  into  :the  msrket  against 
their  inclination,  and  made  to  pay  for  distinctions 
which  they  were  wise  enough  not  to  covet.  Thus 
one  Richard  Robartes,  a  rich  merchant  oX  Truro  in 
the  counQr  of  Ctmnrall,  wia  oompdled  ta  accept 
the  title  of  Baron  Robartes  of  Truro,  and  to  pay 
10,000/.  for  it}  The  tittes  that  were  not  sold 
were  given  out  of  family  eonsiderations :  one  of  the 
&Tourite*a  brothers,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
made  ViscooAt  Purbeck,  another  Ead  of  Anglesey ; 

•  Weld  on. 

I  She  waf  creeled  Covfteaa^  Buckingham  for  life,  tu  Jnl;  1618. 

t  All  the  tltlea  of  that  date,  borne  by  the  Epentera,  the  Panes,  the 
Petrel,  the  Anndelli,  the  Stekvillea,  tbe'Cavendlabeit  tbo  Monta- 
gues, &c.,  were  puichaaeddniidf  d:i>r,escopt  those  that  wore  granted 
to  the  vilest  bvourlltim.  Tliis  practicu  nbo  contiuned  through  the 
leixu  of  Charles. I^  and  waa  even  more  publioly  nt»d  Bpon  aa  ttte 
necessities  of  the  kiug  and  hia  eourtins  roAdertd  tbe  aonta  of  money 
so  obtained  the  more  neeessary  to  then.  Amoi^  the  Dcble  tkmillce 
who  appear  t«  owe  their  hotx)Ws.to  these  sausea.  raay.be  msnliaaed 
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Fteldiiig,  who  married  the  &voimte*B  sister,  was 
msde  J&m  of  Denbigh,  and  Fielding's  brother  Earl 
of  Desmcnd  in  Ireluid.  Cranfield  also  **  mounted 
to  be  Esrl  of  Middlesex,  from  marrying  one  of 
Badcmghsm*8  kindred.'**  James,  in  one  of  his 
lengthy  speeches  delivered  in  the  Star  Chamber  in 
1616,  onaplained  that  churchmen  were  had  in  too 
mach  contempt  by  people  of  aH  degceea,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
sharp  criticiams  of  the  puritans,  who  were  every 
day  finding  more  reasons  for  reviling  the  whole 
hierarchr,  he  permitted  his  minion  and  "  the  kin- 
dred*' to  hold  all  the  keys  to  church  promotion, 
and  to  sell  every  turn  of  them  to  the  highest  bidder, 
at  to  give  them  as  rewards  to  their  companions  and 
cnatores*  Williams,  dean  -  of  Westminster,  a 
secret  frimid  of  the  Old  Countess,  whom  at  one 
time  it  was  said  he  was  to  marry,  retained  the  rec- 
toriea  of  Dinam,  Waldgrave,  GraAon,  and  Peter* 
btmmgh,  and  was  also  chanter  of  Lincoln,  pre- 
bendary of  Asgarbie,  prebendary  of  Nonnington, 
and  residentiary  of  Lincoln.t  '  And  when  Wil- 
liams,  failing  in  his  scheme  to  get  iht  bishopric  of 
London,  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  he. 
Rtained  the  deanery  of  Westminster  and  all  his 
other  nefennents ;  so  that,  as  Heylin  aaya,  he  was 
a  perfect  diocese  within  himself,  being  bishop, 
dean,  prebendary,  residentiary,  and  parson ;  and 
all  these  at  once !  This  Williams  was  an  ac- 
complished comlier  and  man  of  business,  and 
psid  ibr  faia  promotioiuin  services  to  Bucking 
ham.  But  Martin  Fotherby,  of  Salisbury,  paid  m 
cssh  3500/.  fitr  his  bishopric.  And  when 'men 
could  not  pay  in  ready  money,  they  contracted  to 
pay  by  instalments  out  of  their  revenues  when  they 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  gOod  things  of 
the  church.  "  There  were  books  of  rates  on  all 
offices,  bishoprics,  -and  deaneries  in  England,  that 
could  tell  you  what  fines,  what  pensions  were  to 

pay.": 

In  the  course' of  this  year,  the  favounte  was 
created  a  marquis,  and  as  he  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  post  of  Lonl  High  Admiral,  the  brave  old  How- 
ard, Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  fleeto  that  had  scattered  the  Spanish'  Armada 
IB  1588,  was  obliged  to  accept  a  pension,  and  make 
room  far  the  master  of  the  horse,  who  was  entirely 
^norant  of  ships  and  seaafiain.  To  all  these  high 
offices  were  snbsequentW  added  those  of  Warden  of 
die  Cinque  Ports,  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  of  all  the 
parka  and  forests  south  of  Trent,  Master  of  the 
King's  Bench-office,  High  Steward  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  doting, 
gloatii^  king  had  taught  Somerset  Latin;  Buck' 
ingham  he  attempted  to  teach  divinity  and  prayer- 
writing,  and  these  exercises  appear  prominently  in 
a  txKiespondence,  for  the  most  part  too  gross  for 
qwtatioD,  wheidn  the  favourite  calls  the  king 

*  WBmb. 

t  Wm  IW  of  Ua  prafennnrta  tern  Dr.'WIllUmt'*  own  letUr  to 
AcDiksaf  BHckinCliun  beDfl>ig  for  IbaUthoprie  of  Loodoti,  ami 
kfinl^  ■■  It  batb  plMMd  OM  to  c«a     Uw  Adwp  «f  IxntdDa.***- 


"  dear  dad  and  gossip,"  or  "  your  sow-ship,"  and 
the  king  calls  the  favourite  **  Steenie." 

Never  before  was  there  such  a  mixture  of  finery 
and  effeminacy  as  in  the  person  of  this  minion.  As 
dancing  was  the  thing  he  could  do  best,  he  made 
the  court  almost  a  constant  scene  of  balls  and 
masks.  "  It  was  common  for  him  at  an  ordinary 
dancing  to  have  his  clothes  trimmed  with  great 
diamond  buttons,  and  to  have  diamond  hat-bands, 
cockades,  and  ear>rings ;  to  be  yoked  with  great  and 
manifold  ropes  and  knots  of  pearl ;  in  short,  to  be 
manacled,  lettered,  and  imprisoned  in  jewels," 
This  year  Buckingham  attacked  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk,  lord  treasurer,  and  father-tn-law  of  the  dis- 
graced Somerset — all  the  rest  of  that  party  had 
long  since  been  dismissed  the  court — and  that 
noUe  Howard  was  now  charged  with  peculation 
and  corruption,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
money  paid  by  the  Dutch  for  the  recovery  of  the 
cautionary  towns,  a  business  in  which,  aa  we  have 
already  stated,  all  the  public  men  had  taken  bribes. 
Suffolk  and  his  wife  were  both  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Bacon  and  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  him,  was  employed  in  making 
out  a  strong  case  of  embezzlement  against  the 
treasurer.  The  earl  wrote  to  the  king,  imploring 
him  by  his  former  services,  by  his  majesty's  sweet 
and  princely  disposition,  and  by  that  uomatchable 
judgment  which  the  world  knew  his  majesty  pos- 
sessed, to  pardon  his  weakness  and  errors — guilt 
he  would  never  confess—and  telling  him  that,  in- 
stead of  being  enriched  by  the  places  he  had  held, 
he  was  little  less  than  40,000^.  m  debt  *  The 
name  of  this  Howard  was  n^erpopular,  for  he  bad 
fought  bravely  at  sea  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
James  was  half  inclined  to  stop  proceedings  against 
him:  but  Buckingham' was 'Of  a  different  mind, 
and  the  earl  and  countess  were  brought  up  to  the 
Star  Chamber.  There  Coke,  who  hoped  to  fight 
his  way  back  to  fkvour  by  some  of  his  old  sharp 
practices,  charged  the'  prisoners  on  one  liide,  while 
Bacon,  who  spoke  Uke  an  Aristides,  assailed  them 
on  the  other.  The  venal  and  corrupt  chancellor 
was  eloquent  in  exposing  the  shameful  vice  of  cor- 
ruption. The  countess,  he  said,  was  like  unto  an 
exchange  woman,  who  kept  her  shop,  while  Sir 
John  Bingley,  her  husband's  chief  officer  in  the 
Treasury,  went  about  crying,  "What  d'ye  lack?" 
Sufiblk,  disregarding  a  hint  to  plead  guilty  and 
mske  sure  o£  the  royal  pardon,  stood  upon  his  in- 
nocence, and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that,  as 
compared  with  his  wife,  he  was  innocent.  But 
the  Star  Chamber  sentenced  them  to  pay  a  fine  of 
30,000/.,  and  sent  them  both  to  the  Tower.  After 
some  time,  however,  the  fine  was  reduced  to  7000/., 
which  was  **  clutched  up  by  Ramsay  Earl  of  Had- 
dington," and  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Suffolk 
recovered  their  liberty.  The  post  of  lord  treasurer 
was  sold  to  Sir  Henry  Montague,  chief-justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  for  a  laive  sum;  but  in  less 
than  a  year  it  was  takm  frcnn  nim  and  bestowed  on 
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Cnnfield,  afterwarda  Earl  of  Middlesex,  who  had 
married  one  of  **  the  kindred.** 

To  the  disgusting  trial  of  Lady  Roos  and  Lady 
Lake  we  shall  do  little  more  than  refer.  It  was  a 
case  involving  accusalionB  of  double  adultery,  in- 
cest, and  obscene  mjnteries,  and  as  such  it  was 
calculated  to  take  hold  on  the  prurient  fancy  of 
James.  But  the  diaracteristic  incident  was  Una : 
a  servant  wench  swore  to  certain  particulars  whidi 
she  bad  seen  and  heard  from  behind  the  hangings 
of  a  room.  His  majeBty  posted  down  to  the  nmise 
in  question— it  was  at  Wimbledon — placed  himself 
behind  the  hangings,  and  made  some  of  his  courtiers 
walk  and  talk  m  the  room,  and  thus  he  practically 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  wench  could  not 
have  seen  and  heard  from  behind  that  hanging  the 
thing  she  had  sworn  to.  Nay,  he  even  ascer- 
tain^ that,  if  Sally  Swarton  had  stood  behind  the 
aaid  hangings,  her  legs  must  have  been  seen  by 
any  one  within  the  apartment,  because  the  hang- 
ings were  too  short,  and  did  not  reach  the  floor. 
Swollen  with  these  important  discoveries,  he  took 
his  seat  behind  the  judges  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  directed  their  proceedings,  which  ended  in 
sending  the  servant-girl  to  be  whipped  at  a  cart's 
tail,  and  sentencing  Lady  Lake,  or  laUier  her  hus- 
band, who  had  positively  nothing  to  do  with  the 
buaintts,  to  the  payment  of  fines  and  damages  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  15,000/. 

But  this  same  year  witnessed  a  far  more  me- 
morable proceedmg— one  which,  while  it  blackened 
for  all  ages  the  name  of  James,  has  perhaps  bright- 
ened beyond  their  deserts  the  fame  and  character  of 
the  illustrious  victim.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  it  will 
be  remembered,  after  receiving  sentence  of  death  at 
Winchester,  was  immured  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
In  that  disnial  state  prison  he  foimd  several  men 
fit  to  be  his  mates,  and  these  were  increased  year 
after  year  by  the  absurd  ^rranny  of  the  court,  until 
it  seemed  almost  to  be  James's  intention  to  shut 
up  all  the  genius,  taste,  and  enterprise  of  England 
in  that  great  ca^  Uenn  V&ny^  the  accom- 
plished and  munificent  £arl  of  Northumberlaud, 
the  friend  of  science  and  sdentUc  men,  the  enthu- 
siastic promoter  of  natural  and  experimental  phi- 
los^hy,  the  iarouxer  of  all  good  learning;  and 
Serjeant  Hoskins,the  scludar,  poet,  wit,  and  critic, 
the  admired  of  Camden,  Selden,  Daniel,  the  friend 
and  polisher  of  Ben  Jonson,  were  among  the  dis- 
tinguished co-mates  of  Raleigh;  and  these  men 
constantly  attracted  to  the  Tower  some  of  the  most 
intellectual  of  their  contemporaries,  who  enlivened 
their  captivity  with  learned  and  pleasant  discourse. 
Thomas  Hanot,  the  astronomer,  die  algebraist,  the 
traveller,  who  had  been  mathematical  tutor  to  Ra- 
leigh, and  his  companion,  at  a  later  'period,  in  his 
voyage  to  Virginia ;  Doctor  Robert  Burchill,  the 
leuned  Grecian  and  Hebrew  scholar,  a  distin- 
guished  Latin  poet  and  commentator  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  frequent  viutors  at  diffirent  times. 
Northumberland  served  as  ■  centre  for  these  wits, 
and  his  purse  appesrs  to  have  been  always  open 
to  such  M  were  w  need,  whether  priaoncra  or  free. 


For  some  time  Raleigh  did  not  require  pecuniary 
assistance,  for,  though  his  moveable  estate  was  for- 
feited by  his  attainder,  it  was  consigned  to  trustees 
appointed  by  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  family 
and  creditors,  and  his  principal  estate  and  castle 
of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  which  his  taste  and 
unsparing  outlay  of  money  in  his  prosperous  days 
"had  teautified  with  orchards,  gardens,  and 
groves  of  much  variety  and  gnat  delight,**  had 
Been  cautJously  conveyed  to  his  eldest  son  scane 
time  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  bo- 
ning of  his  troubles.  But  some  sharp  eye,  in 
looUng  for  prey,  discovered  that  there  was  a  legal 
flaw  in  the  deed  of  conveyance,  and  the  chief-jus- 
tice, Popham,  Raleigh's  personal  enemy,  and  the 
same  that  had  sat  on  his  trial,  decided  that,  from 
the  omission  of  some  techiiicaUty,  the  de^  was 
altogether  invalid.  No  doubt  the  chief-justice 
knew  before-hand  that  the  king  wanted  the  pro- 
perty for  his  minion  Robert  Carr,  who  was  just 
then  commencii^  his  career  at  court,  and  who 
forthwith  got  from  James  a  grant  of  the  land  and 
castle.  From  his  prison  &deigh  wrote  to  the 
young  favourite,  telling  him  that,  if  the  inheritance 
of  his  children  were  thus  talcen  firom  them  for  want 
of  a  word,  there  would  remain  to  him  but  the  name 
of  life.  Some  of  the  expressions  in  Uils  letter  are 
exceedingly  afiecting;  but,  in  reading  them,  we 
cannot  but  remember  that  Raleigh  himself,  at  fais 
own  dawn,  had  greedily  grasped  at  the  possessions 
of  the  fatherless — that  he  himself  had  got  from 
Elizabeth  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Anthony  Babing- 
ton,  leaving  the  young  and  innocent  widow  and 
children  to  oeggary.*  The  letter  to  the  favourite 
produced  no  effect.  Then  the  prisoner's  wife,  the 
devoted  and  spirited  Lady  Raleigh,  got  access  to 
the  king,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  with 
her  children  kneeling  with  her,  implored  him  to 
spare  the  remnant  of  their  fortunes.  James's  only 
reply  was,  "  I  maun  ha'  the  land — I  maun  ha'  it 
for  Carr;'*  'and  the  minion  had  it  accordingly. 
From  this  time  it  is  probable  fliat  the  hospitaUe 
table  kept  by  the  Earl  of  Northumbearland  was  of 
consequence  to  Raleigh  (mother  grounds  than  those 
of  society  and  conversation,  ^is  extnordinary 
man  had  always  had  a  determined  turn  to  letters 
and  the  sciences  ;  in  the  bustle  of  the  camp,  in  the 
court,  in  the  discomforts  of  the  sea,  he  had  snatched 
hours  for  intense  studies,  which  had  embraced  the 
wide  range  of  poetry,  history,  law,  divinity,  astro- 
nomy, chemistry,  and  other  sciences.  In  the 
Tower,  the  quiet  of  the  place,  the  necessity  his 
restless  mind  felt  for  employmmt  and  excitement 
and  the  tastes  of  his  fellow-prisoners  and  viutors, 

"  The  flnl  sntty  In  Lori  Bsftelgh's  dlur.  under  'Ahn  TWr  ISn*, 
laths  follow  log:— 

"  A  KTttot  of  Anihaar  BftUaEtOB  io  Sir  W«lt«i  RaMgh."  . 

The  touching  sxprcsdoui  ta  Boltlfh'a  lattoi  to  Cm  an  iImw 

"  ABd  for  yoorwir,  air,  aaviag  yoor  Mr  day  !•  now  In  tb«  dawi^nnd 
mine  drawn  to  tho  arai^Bg.  your  owa  vlrtnai  and  the  kinc'a  paoa  aa> 
•aitniTonaf  BHumlkTonrB  and  ofmttcb  h<»our.  I  beae««E  yvn  not  to 
beffai  yoor  flrat  biuWng  upon  tba  ndna  of  11m  iDnae«ot.aad  that  tUr 
aorrowa  wllh  mtna  may  not  attaad  yoor  flrat  plantation, ...  I  tkm- 
fora  tniau  At,  that  yon  wiU  not  bo  tba  Siat  vho  ahall  kill  na  oMrUt, 
cut  down  tho  tree  with  the  frnit,  and  nndorgo  the  eorae  at  tium  tnat 
oitorthaSaUaoftbsaLtharleaai  whIdi,  tfftnloaMiiroiLliilUMiv  ite 
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all  led  him  to  an  increased  devotion  to  these  ab- 
eorbiag  parsuits.  If  he  was  a  rarely-accomplished 
mm  when  be  entered  his  pTison-hoiise,  the  uiirteen 
jean  be  passed  there  in  this  lund  of  life  were  likely 
to  qualify  him  for  great  literary  undertakings. 
Dunng  one  part  of  his  confinement  he  devoted  a 
gmtikal  of  his  time  to  chemistry,*  not  without  the 
usual  leaning  to  alchemy,  and  an  indefinite  hope  of 
discorering  5ie  philoaopMr*s  stone — a  dream  which 
was  fiilly  indulged  in  by  his  friend  Northumber- 
bmd,  and  which  was  no  atanger  to  Bacon  himself. 
Rftlei^  &ncied  that  be  had  discovered  an  elixir,  or 
grand  cordial  of  sovereign  ranedy  in  all  diseases,  a 
sort  of  panacea.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  queeu 
ms  very  ill,  she  took  his  draught,  and  experienced 
or  &ncied  immediate  relief.  Prince  Henry,  who 
had  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  his  fate,  and 
for  whom  Raleigh  had  written  some  admirable 
treatises  in  the  Tower,  joined  his  grateful  mother 
in  potions  for  bis  liberation ;  but  without  avail, 
ladteed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  prince's  en- 
thosiastic  admiration  of  the  captive  was  not  of  pre- 
judice to  ihim  in  the  eyes  of  James.  For  the  iur 
itnictian  of  the  young  prince,  Raleigh  commenced 
bis  famous  History  of  the  World — a  work,  as  fiir 
u  it  goes,  of  uncommon  learning  and  genius,  and 
altog^her  extraordinary  if  we  consider  the  time, 
the  trying  circumstances  under  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  the  ]^rGfvious  bu^  life  of  the  author.  The 
Snt  part  was  finished  in  I6l2.t  Shortly  after 
TfliDg  Henry  died ;  and  then,  though  (to  use  his 
own  expression^  he  had  "  hewii  out  *'  the  second 
and  thitd  parts,  he  had  not  heart  to  finish  them.^ 
The  portion  of  the  History  of  the  World  which  we 
possess  is  so  full  of  classical  and  other  learning, 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  deprive  him  of 
1^  honour  of  the  authorship,  hut  wiUi  singularly 
bid  Ntceess.  In  1614  the  revolutions  at  court  had 
thrown  Somerset  into  disgrace,  and  brought  Buck- 
ingham into  &Tour.  Raleigh  built  new  hopes  on 
ibechsoge,  and  instantly  became  a  suitor  toGeo^ 
Yiliiers.  But  he  and  his  firiends  had  never  ceased 
their  endeaToun  at  coiut,  and  before  this  time  Sir 
Walter  had  proposed  to  Secretary  Wiuwood  a 
scheme  which,  he  fiincied,  must  excite  the  king's 
cupidity,  and  lead  to  his  immediate  release.  In 
the  year  1595,  Raleigh,  in  the  course  of  one  of  hia 
adTeotuTous  voyages,  had  visited  Guiana  in  South 
America,  the  Cabled  £1  Dorado,  or  Land  of  Gold, 
vhicfa,  though  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  had 
not  conquered  or  settled.  The  capital  city  of 
Manoa,  which  had  been  described  by  Spanish 
writeni  as  one  vast  palace  of  Aladdin — a  congeries 

*  TbelieoleBatttor  theToirn,  at  tb«  time,  wn  thefiiUierar  tbs 
tarn  Hrt.  HntduMcm.  Sir  AUen  Apsley--'  a  rktta«T  to  aQ  hif  pri- 
Kont.'  Hm  HntehiiiMn  Miva,  "  Sir  Walter  R■Mg^  ■nd  Mr. 
RoUia.Wii^priwmr*  In  the  Toirn,  andaddiettag  ihamielvMU)  che- 
■utrj,  iiie  (my  matber)  inirered  them  to  make  their  lore  esperi- 
■tats  at  Iwr  ont,  partly  to  comlbit  and  dhrrt  tlia  poor  priKiiMri, 
lad  panlT  to  gain  lfa«  knoarledtp  of  their  npatimenlt.  and  Uie  m»- 
BiHuiiahrinaDeb  poor  people  aaw«ra  notable  lo  laek  phyileUns.'* 
-Fngmmt  if  AuUlnogniphyfr^HMHo  her  Life  of  her  hmMA  Colpwi 
n^damtm.  Qoattw  o/NottlngiuM  Castlt,  Qrc. 

t  II  was  not  publiitted  till  1614. 

t  It  itioald  be  rvnemb^TMl,  howrvrr,  tliat  irai  releued  Ihim 
ttcTuBcrafiCTiIieprliKe'a  death,  and  again  ioTulvvd  In  active 
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of  precious  stones  and  precious  metals  —  eluded 
his  pursuit ;  but  he  found  the  country  to  be  fertile 
and  beautifiil,  and  he  discovered  at  an  accessible 
point,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Oro- 
uoco,  some  signs  of  a  gold  mine.    He  now  pro- 
posed  to  Secretary  Winwood  an  expedition  to 
secure  and  work  that  virgin  mine,  which  he  was 
confident  would  yield  exhaustless  treasures.  The 
ships  necessary,  their  equipment,  and  all  expenses, 
he  undertook  to  provide  by  himself  and  his  friends : 
he  asked  nothu^  irom  the  king,  who  was  to  have 
one-fifth  of  the  gold,  but  his  liberty  and  an  ample 
commission.   Winwood,  though  a  practised  uid 
cautious  man  of  business,  was  captivated  by  the 
project — it  is  possible  that  the  empty  state  of  the 
treasury  made  hira  grasp  eagerly  at  even  a  despe- 
rate hope — and  he  recommended  it  to  the  king  as 
a  promising  speculation.    James,  who  was  almost 
pennylesB,  entered  into  it  at  first  with  more  eager- 
ness than  the  secretiuy ;  but,  on  reflection,  he  fan- 
cied that  the  enterprise  might  involve  him  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  which  still  pretended  its  exclusive 
right,  by  papal  bull,  to  all  those  regions ;  and  war 
was  James's  horror.    Still,  however,  his  increas- 
ing wants  made  him  often  dream  of  £1  Dorado,  and 
he  began  to  talk  about  Raleigh  as  a  brave  and  skil- 
ful man.   Some  noble  friends  of  the  captive  took 
advantage  of  this  frame  of  mind ;  but  notlung  was 
now  to  be  done  at  court  without  conciliating  *'  the 
kindred and  it  was  a  sum  of  1500/.  paid  to  Sir 
William  St.  John  and  Sir  Edward  ViUiers,  uncles 
of  the  favourite,  that  undid  the  gates  of  the  Tower. 
Raleigh  walked  forth  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
leaving  behind  him,  in  that  fortress,  the  fallen 
Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  who,  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  the  murder 
of  Overbury.    The  contrast  of  circumstances  was 
dramatic,  and  Raleigh  had  the  folly  to  liken  him- 
self to  Mordecai,  Somerset  to  Haman — a  compari- 
son that  did  him  no  good  with  the  king.  But, 
though  admitted  to  Uberty,  Sir  Walter  as  yet  had 
no  pardon ;  and  to  obtain  one,  and  to  restore  his 
shattered  fortune,  to  indulge  again  in  his  &TOnrite 
pursuits,  his  romantic  adventures,  he  labovund 
neart  and  aoul  to  remove  the  king's  objections  to 
hia  great  project   James  had  a  hud  struggle  be- 
tween hia  timidity  and  his  cupidity :  he  longed  for 
the  gold  as  the  traveller  in  the  desert  longs  for 
water,  but  still  he  dreaded  the  Spaniards,  the  dra- 
gons of  the  mine.    His  indecision  was  increased 
when,  by  his  indiscreet  gossiping,  the  project  be- 
came known  to  the  Spanish  ^ambassador.  Count 
Gondomar  was  a  very  accomplished  diplomatist, 
the  best  that  could  possibly  have  been  found  fac 
such  a  court  as  that  of  James.      He  had  as  free 
access  to  the  king  as  any  courtier  of  them  all, 
Buckingham  only  excepted,  and  the  king  took  de- 
light  to  talk  with  him,  for  he  was  full  m  conceits, 
and  would  speak  false  Latin  a  purpose,  in  his 
merry  fits,  to  please  the  king;  telling  the  king  » 
plainly,  *You  speak  Latin  like  a  pedant,  hut  I 
speak  it  hke  a  gentleman.*  "*   While  he  could 
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drink  vine  with  bis  majesty  and  the  men,  he  could 
win  the  ladies  of  the  court  by  his  gallantry  and 
liberality ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  that  sink  m  dis* 
honour  and  immorality,  he  intrigued  with  some  of 
the  highest  dames,  and  bribed  some  of  the  proudest 
nobles.  If  the  indiscretion  of  the  king  over  his 
cups  were  not  enough,  he  had  plenty  of  other  keys 
to  the  secrets  of  govemment  According  to  James's 
own  declaration,  Gondomar  **took  great  alarm,  and 
made  vehement  assertions,  in  repeated  audiences, 
that  he  had  discovered  the  objech  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  be  hostile  and  piratical,  tending  to  a  breach 
of  the  late  peace  between  the  two  crowns."*  Ra- 
leigh drew  up  a  memorial,  stating  that  he  intraded 
to  sail  not  mr  any  Spanish  possession,  but  for  a 
country  oTOT  which  England  could  claim  a  right 
both  by  priority  of  discovery  and  by  the  consent  of 
the  natives ;  that  there  would  be  no  hostile  colli- 
sion with  the  Spaniards;  and  that  the  arms  and 
■oldiers  be  took  with  him  would  be  solely  for  self- 
defence.  According  to  James,  the  ambassador  then 
seemed  to  be  satisfied,  observing  to  Secretary  Win- 
wood,  that  if  Raleigh  only  meant  to  make  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  Spain  would  offer  no  resistance. 
Thereupon  the  energetic  adventurer  pressed  the 
prraarations  for  his  expedition,  and  bis  reputation 
sod  merit  "Iwooght  many  gentlemen  of  quality  to 
TmtQro  tiidr  estates  and  perarais  upon  the  design." 
Sir  Walter  obtuned  from  the  Countess  of  Bedford 
8000/.  which  were  owing  to  him,  and  Lady  Raleigh 
sold  her  estate  of  Mitchun  for  2500/. ;  all  of  which 
money  he  embarked  in  the  adventure.  Having 
obtained  ample  information  as  to  the  course  he  in- 
tended to  puTBue,  and  securities,  in  persons  of  wealth 
and  rank,  for  his  good  behaviour  and  return,  James 
granted  his  commission  under  the  privy  seal,  con- 
stituting Raleigh  general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  expedition,  and  governor  of  the  colony  which 
he  was  about  to  found.  On  the  28th  of  March, 
1617,  he  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  vessels. 
The  *  Destiny,*  in  which  he  hoisted  his  flag,  carried 
Uiiriy-Bix  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  had  on  board 
two  hundred  men,  including  sixty  gentlemen,  many 
of  whom  were  his  own  or  his  wire's  relations.  The 
voyage  began  inauspiciously ;  the  ships  were  dziven 
hf  %  storm  into  the  Gove  of  Cork,  where  they  lay 
ml  the  month  of  August  They  did  not  reach  the 
Cape  deYerd  Islands  before  October,  and  it  was 
the  13th  of  November  when  they  recovered  the 
land  of  Guiana."  During  the  long  rough  voyage, 
disease  had  broken  out  among  the  sailors ;  forty- 
two  men  died  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  alone, 
and  Raleigh  suffered  the  most  violent  calenture  that 
ever  man  did  and  lived.  But  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
"  We  are  still  stroi^  enough,  I  hope,  to  perform 
what  we  liAve  undertaken,  if  the  diligent  care  at 
London  to  make  our  strength  known  to  the  Spanish 
king  by  his  ambassador  have  not  taught  that  mo- 
narch to  ferdfy  all  Ae  entrances  i^nst  us."  He 
was  received  oy  his  old  friends,  the  Indians  on 
the  coast,  with  enthusiasm  ;t  but  he  soon  learned 

*  Jkinet'B  dwUnUon  in  App.  toCkjlcy'i  LICp  of  RaleUli. 

t  *'  To      yait  iku  I  ■ignt  ban  ba  lung  of  Um  ladius  wm  ft 


that  the  Spaniards  were  up  the  country,  and  pre- 
pared to  dispute  with  him  the  possession  of  it 
Being  himself  so  reduced  by  siclmeBB  as  to  be  un- 
able to  walk,  he  sent  Captain  Keyrais  up  the  river 
Oronoco  with  five  of  the  ships,  and  took  up  his 
station  with  the  rest  at  the  island  of  Trinidad,  cloie 
to  the  mouths  of  that  river.  He  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  a  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  ^bsA  he 
intended  not  only  to  fight  it  if  challenged,  but  also 
to  fight  in  order  to  prevent  it  following  Keymie  up 
the  river.  This  fanive  captun,  who  had  been  fw 
many  years  devoted  to  Raleigh,  and  had  sulfered 
many  troubles  on  his  account,  had  explored  the 
country  where  the  mine  was  situated  in  1595,  sod 
he  was  now  ordered  to  make  direct  for  the  mine, 
*^the  star  that  directed  them  thither."  If  he  found 
it  rich  and  royal  he  waa  to  establish  himself  at  it ; 
if  poor  and  unpromising,  he  was  to  bring  away 
with  him  a  basket  or  two  of  ore,  to  convince  the 
king  that  the  design  was  not  altogether  visionary. 
Keymia  began  saiUng  up  the  -river  on  the  10th  of 
December.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  English  ac- 
counts, the  Spaniards  began  the  war,  and  shot  at 
^e  ships  both  with  their  ordnance  and  muskets, 
which  they  were  very  likely  to  do,  even  without  a 
reference  to  the  exclusive  pretension  of  sovereignty, 
from  the  recdlection  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
great  Ihake  and  other  English  commanders  fasd 
behaved,  and  that  too  when,  as  now,  there  was  no 
declaration  of  war  between  England  and  Spain.* 
Key  mis  soon  arrived  off  the  town  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  recently  built  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river ;  and  he  landed  and  took  up  a 
position  between  that  town  and  the  mine.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the  place 
— we  confess  that,  from  a  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  doubt  the  assertion — and  that  the 
Spaniards  broke  in  upon  him  by  surprise,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  butchered  many  of  his 
people  in  thtir  sleep.  In  the  morning  the  English 
assaulted  the  town  and  forced  their  way  into  it. 
The  fight  was  desperate :  on  one  side  the  governor, 
who  was  a  near  ruation  of  the  ambassador  Gondo- 
mar, was  slain ;  on  the  other  the  brave  young  Cap- 
tain  Walter  Raleigh,  the  general's  eldest  son. 
This  youDg  Walter  was  the  true  soa  of  his  father : 
he  cut  down  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Spaot- 
ards,  and  waa  cut  down  himself  in  the  act  of  charg- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  own  company  of  pikemen. 
His  death  infuriated  the  English,  who  loved  him 
dearly ;  and,  after  much  bloodshed,  they  set  6re  to 
the  houses.  All  the  Spaniards  that  escaped  re- 
tired to  strong  positions  among  the  hills  and  woods, 
to  guard,  aa  Raleigh  said,  the  approaches  to  some 
mines  they  had  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Thomas.  We  cannot  help  suspecUng  that  the  ad- 
venturers expected  to  find  sna  secure  some  rich 

nnlt;.  Bat  my  name  hmtb  lUll  lived  unong  Ui«ni  here.  Tbn'fced 
me  with  ttvA  meat,  and  all  that  Uie  coanUr  yield*.  All  offer  to 
obey  me."— Lriter  to  hit  If  (fit. 

"  It  wu  an  axiom  with  wiloim  lonz  befor*  and  long  mr  thii  v^V- 
Age  of  RaleiRta,  that  the  treaties  at  Uniope  did  Dot  extud  boom  the 
ocean— that Uwn  waa  "no  peace  bejaad>the  Une."  i 
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prize,  like  what  had  been  pounced  upon  bjr  the 
J)nkes  and  Hawkiuses,  but  all  they  really  fouhd  in 
the  captured  and  destroyed  town  of  St  Thomas 
were  two  ingots  of  gold  and  four  empty  re6ning- 
bmei.   They  immediately  showed  their  disap- 
pointment  and  diaconteat,  became  mutinous  and 
daiMenwiB,  and  Keymis,  oppressed  with  grief  for 
the  Imb  of  young  Raleigh,  and  confounded  by  thar 
damonn  ukl  conflicting  projects,  appears  to  have 
lost  his  head.    He  however  led  them  some  way 
higher  up  the  river;  but,  on  receiving  a  volley  from 
a  body  of  Spaniards  lying  in  ambush,  which  killed 
two  and  wounded  six  of  his  men,  he  retreated  and 
made  all  haste  to  join  his  chief    Their  meeting 
was  dreadful:  Raleigh,  in  anguish  and  despair^ 
accused  Keymis  of  having  undone  him,  and  ruined 
his  credit  for  ever.    The  poor  captain  answered, 
that  when  his  son  was  lost,  and  he  reflected  that 
he  had  left  the  general  himself  so  weak  that  he 
acaicely  thought  to  find  him  alive,  he  had  no  rea- 
Boo  to  enrich  a  company  of  rascals,  who,  after  his 
sou's  death,  made  no  ftcconnt  of  him.    He  further 
01^,  that  he  had  hardly  force  sufficient  to  defend 
the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  which  they  had  taken,  and 
therefore,  for  them  to  pass  through  thick  woods  it 
was  imposBible,  and  more  impouible  to  have  vic- 
tuals brought  them  into  the  mountains.  Raleigh, 
in  the  utter  anguish  of  his  soul,  repeated  his  charges. 
Keymis  drew  up  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  a 
letter  lo  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  which  he  requested 
his  commander  to  approve  of ;  hut,  though  some 
days  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  Raleigh  was  not 
jet  in  a  humour  to  be  merciful  to  the  brave  friend 
i>f  many  years.    He  infused  to  sign  the  letter;  he 
vented  reproaches  of  cowardice  or  incapacity ;  and 
then  Keymis  retiring  to  his  cabin,  which  he  had  in 
the  general's  ship,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  with 
a  pistol  and  a  knife.*   All  now  was  horror,  confu- 
nuD,  and  mutiny  in  thie  fleet.   Capt^n  Whitney, 
for  whom  Ralugh  said  he  had  sold  all  his  plate  at 
Plymouth,  and  in  whom  he  xeposed  "  more  credit 
an^  countenance**  than  ib  all  the  other  captains, 
ti)ok  off  his  ship,  and  sailed  for  England,  and 
Captain  Woolastetl  went  with.  him.    Others  fol- 
lowed—  "a  rabble  of  idle  rascals,"  —  and  Sir 
Walter  was  soon  left   with  only   five  ships. 
But  the  men  that  remained  were,  for  the  most 
part,  dashing,  daring  sailors,  or  desperate  ad- 
venturers ;  and  these  men  would  have  wished  Ra- 
leigh to  take  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  the  book 
of  the  lives  of  some  of  his  predecessors  (men 
honoured  above  all  naval  heroes  in  the  annals 
uf  thdr  country);  and,  though  Raleigh  rejected 
their  plana  of  plunder,  it  appears  to  have  been 
after  a  struggle  with  the  overwhelming  feeling  of 
his  utter  dnperaUou.  With  his  **  brains  broken,**t 
he  saikd  d<mn  the  North  American  coast  to  New- 
foondland,  where  he  refitted  his  ships.  When  they 

*  **  I  rejwieJ  all  Ui«M  Us  uiudmUb,  and  told  him  that  I  miut 
l««ve  it  to  hinwtf  to  aarrer  It  to  lh«  Mug  and  lUte.  H«-  thnt  hlm- 
•df  iniohUcsbin,  awl  that  himiclf  with  a  pocket-pi atol,  which  brake 
oaeaf  hicrib*;  and  fliwUng  that  h«  had  not  preTniled,  he  ihrust  a 
lo^tkaib  andai  Uanbort  itbaaplotbrhandlcMiddied."— Aa/eMA'4 

T  TM»  liitt^  wiiMMlns  kajri|k't  amm.  In  a  Wter  to  Mi  wlfc. 


were  fit  for  sea,  a  fresh  'mutiny  broke  out,  and 
Raleigh  avowedly  kept  them  together  by  holding 
out  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  treasure  galleonft. 
What  followed  at  sea  is  open  to  much  doubt ;  but, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1618,  Sir  Walter  came  to 
anchor  at  Plymouth,  vihext  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  intelli^ce  that  there  was  a  royal  proclamation 
against  him-    Goudomar,  who  lud  received  in- 
telligence of  all  that  had  passed  on  the  Oronoco, 
and  of  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  had  rushed  into 
the  royal  presence,  crying,  "Pirates!  pirates!" 
and  had  so  worked  upon  James  that  the  worst 
possible  view  of  Raleigh's  case  was  instantly 
adopted  at  the  English  court,  and  a  proclamation 
was  published,  accusing  him  of  scandalous  outrages 
in  infringing  the  royal  commission,  and  invitii^ 
all  who  could  give  information  to  repair  to  th^ 
privy  council,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  punishment;  and,  a  few  days  after  Raleigh's 
arrival,  Buckingham  vmite  a  most  humble  letter 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  informing  him  that 
they  had  gut  the  offender  safe,  and  had  seized  his 
ships  and  other  property ;  that  King  James  held 
himself  more  aggrieved  by  the  proceedings  than 
King  Philip  coiud  do ;  that  all  kinds  of  iiroperty 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain 
should  furthwith  be  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and 
that,  though  the  ofl'enders  could  not  be  put  to 
death  without  process  of  law,  the  king  of  England 
promised  that  a  brief  and  summary  course  should 
be  taken  wiih  them,  and  Limt  he  would  be  as  severe 
in  punishing  them  as  if  they  had  dune  the  like 
spoil  in  an  English  town.    As  if  this  were  nut 
enough,  Buckingham  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
king,  his  master,  would  punctually  perform  his 
promise  by  sending  the  ofl'enders  to  be  punished 
in  Spain,  unless  the  king  of  Spain  should  think  it 
more  satisfactory  and  exemplary  that  they  should 
receive  the  reward  of  their  crimes  in  England : 
and  he  requested  the  ambassador  to  send  an  express 
messenger  into  Spain  because  the  king  his  master 
would  not  have  the  vindicadon  of  hitt  a^sction  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  or  his  sincere  desite  to  do  jus- 
tice, long  suspended.    This  warmth  of  afiection 
arose  out  of  James's  belief  that  Philip  was  now 
quite  ready  to  bestow  the  Infanta,  wuh  a  large 
sum  of  ready  moiicy,  upon  Prince  Charles. 

The  thirHt  of  the  Spaniards  for  Raleigh*6  blood 
was  provoked  by  many  causes  besides  the  burning 
of  the  little  town  of  St.  'thomas.  He  was  hated  and 
feared  as  the  ablest  commander  tlngland  possessed, 
and  one  whose  place  it  was  thought  would  not  soon 
be  supplied.  It  was'remembered  how  he  had  butch- 
ered the  Spaniards  in  the  surrendered  fort  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  feeble  garrison  otl  tlie  coast 
of  Guiana,  at  the  lime  of  his  first  voyage  thither 
in  1595.  I'here  were  oth^  bitter  recollections  of 
his  exploits  with  Essex  among  the  Astaiek  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  (jondomiU*  wAs  feager  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  kinsman.  Sir  Walter  was 
fully  aware  of  his  danger;  his  sailors  had  told 
him  that  if  he  returned  to  England  he  would  be 
undone;  but,  accordii^  to  the  testimony 
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younger  son  Carew,  given  many  years  after  his 
father's  death,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel 
had  become  bound  for  his  return,  and  be  had 
therefore  come  to  discharge  his  friends  from  their 
heavy  engagement,  and  to  save  them  from  trouble 
on  his  account.  Upon  landing  at  Plymouth,  he 
was  arrested  by  Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  Vice-Admiral 
of  Dover,  and  his  own  near  relation,  who  took  him 
to  the  house  of  Sir  Christopher  Harris,  not  far 
from  that  sea-port,  where  he  remained  more  than 
a  week.  As  he  had  returned  and  delivered  himself 
up,  Pembroke  and  Arundel  were  released  from 
their  bond,  and  Sir  Walter  now  attempted  to 
escape  to  France,  but  he  failed  through  his  in- 
decision, or — which  is  more  probable — through 
the  faithlessness  of  his  agents  and  the  vigilance  of 
Stukely. 

When  he  was  carried  forward  from  the  coast  to 
be  lodged  again  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Walter  feigned 
to  be  sick,  to  have  the  plague,  to  be  mad ;  and  if 
what  is  related  of  him  be  true,  which  we  doubt, 
never  did  man  play  wilder  or  sadder  pranks  to 
save  his  life.  Having  gained  a  little  wretched 
time  and  the  king's  permission  to  remain  a  few 
days  at  his  own  house  at  London  before  being 


locked  up,  he  sent  forward  Captain  King,  one  of 
his  old  officers  and  friends,  to  secure  a  bark  for 
him  in  the  Thames,  in  which  he  might  yet  escape 
to  the  continent.  He  then  followed  slowly  to  the 
capital,  giving  a  rich  diamond  to  his  loving  kins- 
man Stukely,  and  some  money  to  one  Manourie,  a 
Frenchman,  Stuke1y*s  servant,  who  both  took  the 
bribes,  and  promised  to  connive  at  his  escape. 
On  reaching  London,  his  faithful  friend,  Captain 
King,  informed  him  that  he  had  a  hark  waiting 
near  Tilbury  Fort ;  and  on  that  same  evening  Le 
Clerc,  the  French  charge  d'aflfaires,  sought  him 
out  privately,  and  gave  him  a  safe  conduct  to  the 
governor  of  Calais,  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  other  gentlemen  in  France.  On  the  following 
morning,  as  he  was  descending  the  Thames,  he 
was  basely  betrayed  by  Stukely,  who,  to  the  last 
moment,  pretended  that  he  was  assisting  him 
through  the  toils.*  He  was  brought  back  to  Lon- 
don, and  securely  lodged  in  that  wretched  prison 
where  he  had  already  spent  so  many  years,  and 
where  he  was  soon  subjected  to  frequent  examina- 
tion by  a  commission  composed  of  we  Archbishop 

*  For  tbfl  iiutknlui  of  Stnkely'i  viIUdt  we  Mr.  T^tltt'a  Ufa  of 
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o(  CutterbuiT  (Abbot),  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
SirEdwird  Coke,  bis  old  and  fierce  antagonist, 
lod  &«ne  other  members  of  the  privy  council.  He 
wu  duurged,  first,  with  having  fraudidently  pre- 
tended tlutt  hia  expedition  was  to  discover  a  mine, 
vliile  his  real  object  was  to  recover  his  liberty, 
and  comnieDce  pirate ;  secondly,  that  he  intended 
to  ocite  a  war  with  Spain ;  thirdly,  that  he  bar- 
bnwisly  abandoned  his  ships*  companies,  and  ex- 
posed them  unnecessarily  to  extreme  danger; 
foarthly,  that  lie  had  spoken  disrespectfiiUy  of  the 
king's  majesty ;  that  he  had  imposed  upon  the 
kii^  by  feignmg  aiclmesa  and  madness;  and 
laatly,  had  attempted  to  escape  in  contempt  of  hia 
intuni^.  RaleiKh  calmly  replied  that  hia  ain- 
oerityasto  the  goldmine  was  proved  by  his  taking 
oat  refiners  and  tools,  at  bts  own  expense,  **  of  not 
lea  than  2000/. that  the  affair  of  St  Thomas 
was  contrary  to  his  orders ;  that  he  never  aban- 
dooed  his  men,  or  exposed  them  to  more  danger 
tbu  he  underwent  himself;  that  all  that  he  had 
Slid  of  the  king  was,  that  be  was  undone  by  the 
confidence  he  had  placed  in  his  majesty,  and  that 
he  knew  his  life  would  be  sacrificed  to  state  pur- 
poEcs.  As  to  his  feigning  sickneaa  and  attempting 
to  escape,  it  was  true,  but  natural  and  justifiable. 
As  the  coromissionera  could  gain  no  advantage 
over  him  in  these  intein^iatoriea,  it  was  resolved  to 
pliceaftmiliar  or  spy  over  him  who  might  en- 
snsre  him  into  admissiona  and  dangenraa  oorre- 
qxndence.  The  penon  duien  for  this  detestable 
Int  at  that  time  not  micommon  office  was  Sir 
Thomas  Wilson,  keeper  of  the  State  Paper  Office, 
a  learned,  ingenious,  base,  scoundrel.  If  this  Wil- 
HQ  is  to  be  credited,  Raleigh  acknowledged  that, 
laA  he  fallen  in  with  the  treasure-ships,  he  would 
hare  msde  a  prize  of  them  accxirdiiig  to  the  old 
principles  which  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of 
Drake  and  Cavendish.  He  fell  of  himself  into 
discourse,  telling  what  the  lords  asked,  and  what 
he  answered ;  .  .  .  .  also  what  discourse  he  and 
my  Lord  Chancellor  had  about  taking  the  Plate- 
fieet,  which  be  confessed  he  would  have  taken  had 
he  lighted  on  it ;  to  which  my  Lord  Chancellor 
Bud,  *  Why,  you  would  have  been  a  pirate.' 
'  Oh ! '  quodi  he,  *  did  you  ever  biow  of  any  that 
Tcre  pirates  for  millions?  They  that  work  for 
Noall  things  are  pirates.*  "*  Bacon's  palm  must 
bsre  itched  as  he  thought  of  all  this  gold,  and  per- 
haps, in  spite  of  James's  fears,  Raleign*s  fate  would 
have  been  somewhat  different  if  he  had  returned 
wiUi  the  "  millions,'*  or  even  brought  back  aa  good 
a  booty  as  Drake  had  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  time 
of  peace,  forty-five  years  before.  But  as  things 
vere,  there  was  no  making  a  capital  crime  of  an  in- 
tention ;  nor  could  all  the  cunning,  and  zeal,  and 
peiseverance  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  though  acting 
in  many  ways  at  once,  both  within  the  Tower  and 
nthout,  extract  or  detect  anything  of  the  least 
Gouequence.    As  it  was  fnlly  resolved  that  he 

*  8ti  Tbnaam  WUmd'i  own  MS.  In  the  SUIa  Paper  Offlee, 
fMtd b*  Mt.  Tjrtler,  IJteof  SBleigh.    It  appearathat  the  Spaniah 
■rtmtailot  cspTMaly  cfauyad  Hala)|h  with  "  proptwwdlBg  to  bla 
iNtiop  «Ml  littRcevt  MVaof  tba  Plirtt  galkoafc*'-  Ootnlt,  UOm. 
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should  lose  his  head,*  James  ordered  his  council 
to  devise  some  other  means;  and,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  Bacon  and  Coke  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners who  bad  examined  him  presented  two 
forms  of  proceeding  for  his  majesty's  considera- 
tion. The  one  was  to  send  his  death-warrant  at 
once  to  the  Tower,  only  accompanying  it  with  a 
narrative  of  Raleigh*s  late  offences,  to  be  printed 
and  published ;  the  other  form,  to  which  they  said 
they  TcUher  inclined,  aa  being  nearer  to  legal  pro' 
ceedingsj  was, that  the  prisoner  should  be  called 
before  a  council  of  state,  at  which  the  judges  and 
several  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  quality 
should  be  present ;  that  some  of  the  privy  council 
should  thai  declare  that  this  form  of  |m>ceeding 
was  adopted  because  he  was  already  civilly  dead 
(in  consequence  of  the  sentence  pronounced  at 
Winchester,  fifteen  years  before) ;  uiat,  after  that, 
the  king's  council  should  charge  bis  acts  of 
hostility,  depredation,  abuse  of  the  king's  com- 
mission, and  of  his  subjects  under  his  charge,  im- 
postures, attempts  to  escape,  and  other  bis  mis- 
demeanors:" and  they  recommended  that,  after 
this  charge,  the  "  examinations  should  be  read, 
and  Sir  Walter  heard,  and  some  persona  con- 
ironted  against  him,  if  need  were ;  and  then  he 
was  to  be  withdrawn  and  sent  back,  because  no 
sentence  could  by  law  be  given  against  him ;  and, 
after  he  was  gone,  that  the  lords  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil and  the  judges  should  give  their  advice  whe- 
ther upon  these  aubaeqoent  offences  the  king 
might  not,  with  justice  and  honour,  give  warrant 
for  his  execution."t  For  reasons  not  explained 
this  latter  form  was  rejected,  and  the  former  alter- 
native,  somewhat  modified,  was  adopted;  and  a 
privy  seal  was  sent  to  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  directing  them  to  order  immediate 
execution  of  the  old  sentence  upon  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. The  judges,  cowardly  and  corrupt  aa  they 
were,  were  startled  with  the  novelty  and  injustice  of 
the  case,  and  a  consultation  of  all  the  twelve  judges 
was  held,  wherein  it  was  determined  that  neither 
a  writ  of  privy  seal,  nor  a  warrant  under  the  great 
seal,  wouuL  be  a  sufficient  authority,  after  so  great 
a  lapse  of  time,  to  order  execution  without  calling 
upon  the  party  to  show  cause  against  it;t  and,  in 
the  end,  they  unanimously  resolved  that  the  legal 
course  would  be  to  bring  the  prisoner  to  the  bar 
by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Accordingly,  such 
a  writ  was  issued  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
who,  upon  the  28th  of  Octuber,  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  made  Raleigh,  who  was  suffering 
from  fever  and  ague  (this  time  bis  maladies  were 
not  feigned),  rise  from  his  bed  and  dress  himself. 
As  soon  as  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster,  Sir  Henry  Yel- 
verton,  the  attorney-general,  said,  "  My  Lords, 

•  «  Omdomar  irUI  mrer  ftrt  Um  orar  tlU  bt  bulk  bb  bnd  off 

bit  ibuMen."— Howell,  JjtOin, 
t  Caj'lry,  Lih  of  Raleifh. 

t  «  For,  it  waa  aaU.UHWB  other  iMaona,  that  the  ori^iul  jndf- 
ment  belog  ot  m>  long  atMi£D|(,  the  p>rtT  might  have  a  pardon  to 
ahow.  or  b«  aii|{ht  plead  that  Im  was  not  tbo  aaou  penoa,'*— if  aOm'f 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  was 
fifteen  years  since  convicted  of  high  treason  at 
Winchester ;  then  he  received  judgment  to  be 
han^d,  drawn,  and  quartered ;  but  his  majesty, 
of  his  abundant  grace,  hath  been  pleased  to  show 
mercy  unto  him  till  now,  when  justice  calls  upon 
him  for  execution.  Sir  Wfdter  Raleigh  hath  been 
a  statesman  and  a  man  who,  in  respect  of  his  parts 
and  quality,  is  to  be  pitied ;  he  hath  been  as  a 
star  at  which  the  world  hath  gazed;  but  stars 
may  fall,  nay,  they  must  fall  wben  they  trouble 
the  sphere  wherein  they  abide.  It  is,  therefore, 
his  majesty*B  pleasure  now  to  call  for  encution  of 
the  fbnner  judgment,  and  t  now  require  your 
lordships*  order  for  the  same.**  Then,  Uie  clerk  of 
the  crown  having  first  read  the  old  conviction  and 
judgment,  the  prisoner  was  asked  why  execution 
should  not  be  awarded.  '*  My  lords,"  replied 
Raleigh,  **  my  voice  is  grown  weak  by  reason  of 
sickness."  Montague,  the  chief  justice,  told  him 
his  voice  was  audible  enough.  *'  Then,  my  lords," 
continued  Raleigh,  with  admirable  composure, 
**  all  I  have  to  say  is  this  :  I  hope  that  the  judg- 
ment which  I  received  to  die  so  long  since  cannot 
now  be  struned  to  take  away  my  life ;  for,  since 
that  judgment  was  passed,  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  to  grant  me  a  commission  to  proceed  in  a 
Toyaxe  beyond  the  seas,  wherein  I  had  power,  as 
marshal,  over  the  life  and  death  of  others;  so, 
imder  favour,  I  presume  I  am  discharged  of  that 
judgment.  By  that  commission  I  gained  new  life 
and  vigour ;  far  he  that  hath  power  over  the  lives 
of  others,  must  surely  be  master  of  hie  own  .... 
Under  my  commission  I  departed  the  land,  and 
imdertook  a  journey,  to  honour  my  sovereign  and 
to  enrich  his  kingdom  with  gold,  the  ore  whereof 
this  hand  hath  found  and  taken  in  Guiana ;  but 
the  voyage,  notwithstanding  my  endeavour,  had  no 
other  event  but  what  was  fatal  to  me — the  loss  of 
my  son  and  the  wasting  of  my  whole  estate.*'  The 
cluef  justice  told  him  that  he  spoke  not  to  the 
purpose ;  that  his  voyage  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  judgment  of  death  mrmerly  given  against  him, 
which  judgment  it  was  now  the  king's  pleasure, 
upon  certain  occasions  best  known  to  himself,  to 
have  executed ;  that  the  commission  given  to  him 
could  in  no  way  help  him,  for  by  that  he  was  not 
pardoned,  nor  was  there  any  word  tending  to  par- 
don him  in  all  that  commission  ;*  that  in  cases  of 
treason  there  must  be  a  pardon  by  express  words. 
To  this  Raleigh  replied,  that,  if  such  was  the  law, 
he  must  put  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  king,  and 
hope  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  compassion. 
He  then  said,  "  Concerning  that  judgment  at  Win- 
chester passed  so  long  ago,  I  presume  that  most  of 
you  that  hear  me  know  how  that  was  obtained ; 
nay,  I  know  that  his  majesty  was  of  opinion  that  I 
had  hard  measure  therein,  and  was  so  resolTed 

*  "  Tha  old  MnhDce,"  uyi  Howall, "  lUll  llei  doniunl  Agftloit 
Ua,  wUeb  he  coulil  nerer  gm^by  p&rdon,  iiolwitb*tudin{[  Uwt 
be  lulDlr  laboond  ia  it  baCare  lia  vent ;  bat  bli  majesty  eoold  nerer 
be  btooxbt  to  it;  (at  hr  Mid  he  woold  keep  thU  m  a  curb  lo  buld 
bin  within  the  bou&dsvf  hit  oommlHlaB,  and  of  lood  b«b«Tisui."— 
Jitttsrl, 


touching  that  trial ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  anew 
exasperated  against  me,  certain  I  am,  I  might,  if  I 
could  by  nature,  have  lived  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
sand years  before  he  would  have  taken  advantage 
thereof.**   The  chief  justice  told  him  that  he  had 
had  an  honourable  trial  at  Winchester  (and  ho- 
nourable it  was  to  Raleigh !) ;  that  for  ^fteea  years 
he  had  been  as  a  dead  man  in  the  law,  and  might 
at  any  minute  have  been  cut  off,  had  not  the  king, 
in  mercy,  spared  him.    "  You  might  justly  think 
it  heavy,**  he  continued,  "  if  you  were  now  called 
to  execution  in  cold  blood  ;  but  it  is  not  so ;  for 
new  offencet  have  stirred  up  his  majesty's  justice 
to  revive  tohat  the  law  hath  formerly  gnmied," 
(This  was  admitting  what  Raleigh  said,  and  what 
all  the  world  knew.)    And  after  praying  God  to 
have  mercy  on  his  soul,  he  ended  with  the  fatal 
words — "  Execution  is  granted."-.  The  undaunted 
victim  then  begged  for  a  short  respite  to  settle  his 
affairs,  and  for  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  to 
"  express  something,"  and  to  discharge  himself  of 
"  some  worldly  trust ;"  "  and  I  beseech  you,"  he 
said,  "  not  to  think  that  I  crave  this  to  gain  one 
minute  of  life ;  for  now,  being  old,  sickly,  dis- 
graced, and  certain  to  go  to  death,  life  is  weari- 
some unto  me.**   The  gentle  James  had  the  bar- 
barity to  refuse  the  brief  respite ;  but  peu,  ink, 
and  paper  were  allowed,  or  procured  from  the 
humanity  of  the  g^ler.    Sir  Walter,  instead  of 
being  carried  back  to  the  Tower,  was  conveyed  to 
the  Gate-House  at  Westminster,  where,  in  the 
evening,  his  affectionate  wife  took  her  last  fare- 
well.   On  parting,  she  told  him  that  they  had 
granted  her  the  favour  of  having  his  body.    "  It 
is  well,  Bess,'*  said  he,  smiling  at  the  conceit, 
that  thou  may'st  dispose  of  that  dead  thou  had'st 
not  always  th'c  disposing  of  when  alive.**    At  an 
early  hour  on  the  following  morning  (October  the 
29th)  he  was  waited  upon  by  Dr.  Tounson,  dean 
of  Westminster,  apjpointed  by  the  court  to  give 
him  ghostly  consolation ;  for  he  was  not  allowed 
to  choose  his  own  minister.   This  dean  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament,  which  he  took  very.reverently, 
declaring  that  he  foi^ve  all  men,  even  his  relative 
Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  who  had  so  basely  betrayed 
him.    It  has  been  well  said  of  Raleigfa,  by  a  con- 
temporary, that  he  rather  loved  life  than  feared 
deatn— the  reverse  we  believe  being  generally  the 
case  with  inferior  minds.    He  would  have  lived 
on  for  the  beauty  of  this  visible  world,  of  which, 
as  a  traveller,  he  had  seen  so  much, — for  the 
science  and  the  literature  he  cultivated, — for  the 
grand  schemes  of  discovery  he  indulged  in  to  the 
last, — for  his  wife  and  dear  bo^ ; — but,  as  soon  as 
he  felt  his  doom  to  be  inevitable,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  meet  it  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness. 
He  breakfasted  heartily,  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
after  it,  as  was  his  usual  practice,  and  when  tliey 
broi«ht  him  a  cup  of  good  sack,  and  asked  him 
how  ne  Uked  it,  he  said,  gaily,  thtX  it  was  good 
drink  if  a  man  might  tarry  1^  it.    It  was  merci- 
fully arranged  at  court  that  he  aboold  be  beheaded 
mstead  of  bang  hanged,  dnm^g|^c^artexed. 
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At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning'  he  waa 
cDDTefed  to  the  aca£fold  erected  in  Old  Palace  Yard, 
Westminster,  where  an  immense  crowd  was  col- 
lected, inclading  many  great  lordi  and  courtiers, 
and  DO  doubt  ladies — for  it  was  common  then  for 
higlhbom  dunes  to  attend  these  scenes  of  blood. 
Thoe  wms  so  great  a  press  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
cnlty  tlie  Bbems  and  their  men  otuld  get  him 
thnngh.   When  Sir  Walter  was  upon  the  scafibld 
be  saloted,  -with  a  cheerfiil  countenance,  the  lords, 
blights,  and  gentlemen.   He  then  began  to  apeak, 
and,  perceiving  a  window  where  the  Jjords  Arun- 
del, Northampton,  and  Doncaster  were  seated,  he 
said  he  would  strain  his  voice,  for  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  them  hear.    But  my  Lord  of  Arundel 
said, "  Nay,  we  will  rather  come  down  to  the 
scaffold.**    And  this  he  and  some  others  did ;  and 
then  Raleigh,  after  saluting  them  one  by  one,  con- 
tinued to  speak.    He  thanked  God  heartily  that 
be  had  brought  him  to  die  in  the  light,  and  not 
left  him  to  perish  obscurely  in  the  dark  prison  of 
iht  Tower,  where  for  so  many  years  he  had  been 
oppressed  with  many  miseries :  he  denied,  by  all 
his  hopes  of  salvatum,  that  he  ever  had  any  plot 
or  inteU^jence  with  France;  that  he  had  ever 
spoken  dishonoorably  or  disloyally  of  his  sovereign. 
He  sdemxily  asserted,  that  in  going  to  Guiana  he 
knew  that  Uie  mine  he  spoke  ot  really  existed,  and 
that  it  was  his  full  intent  to  search  for  gold  for  the 
benefit  of  his  maiestj  and  himself,  and  of  those 
that  ventured  with  him,  together  with  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen.*    Then,  after  defending  himself 
at  tome  length  against  odier  chaiges-~n«ver  once 
mentioning  the  enmity  of  the  Spaniards — he  spake 
about  the  lall  anddeatb  of  the  gallant  £ssez,by  which 
be  knew  he  had  lost  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
which  (as  we  believe)  weighed  heavily  on  his  soul 
in  spite  of  his  denial  of  having  hastened  that  exe- 
cution.   "  It  doth  make  my  heart  to  bleed,"  said 
he, "  to  bear  thst  such  an  imputation  should  be  Isid 
nponme;  for  it  is  said  that  I  was  a  prosecutor  of 
the  deadi  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  that  I  stdod  in 
a  window  over  gainst  him  when  he  auffered  in 
the  Tower,  and  puffed  out  tobacco  in  disdain  of 
him.    I  take  God  to  witness  that  /  had  no  hand 
in  his  bloodt  and  was  none  of  those  that  procured 
his  death,    i  shed  tears  for  him  when  he  died ; 
and,  as  I  hope  to  look  to  God  in  the  face  here- 
after, ray  Lord  of  Essex  did  not  see  my  face  when 
he  suffered  ;  for  I  was  afar  off,  in  the  Armoury, 
where  I  saw  him,  but  he  saw  not  me.    I  was 
heartily  sorry  for  him,  though  I  confess  I  was  of  a 
contrary  &ction,  and  helped  to  pluck  him  down ; 
but  in  respect  of  his  worth  I  loved  him,  and  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  worse  with  me  when  he 
was  gooe ;  fin  I  got  the  hate  of  those  that  wished 
me  wen  before ;  and  those  that  set  me  against  him 

*  fivrr.  ConuBK  to  the  Barl  of  Arundel,  he  MiM,  "My  Lord.beiny 
in  Ike  RkUerT  of  my  sUp,  mt  ny  dejwnara,  I  ramamber  yunt  loTil- 
ttiip  took  Be  by  the  hftnd,  mnd  Hid  ydu  would  tmumI  one  thiug  of 
Mr,  which  waa,  *  TktU  I  woaU  col  turn  pirate  when  I  got  abroad, 
and  that,  whether  1  made  a  food  Toyafe  ot  ■  bad,  I  ahonliTout  tail  to 
irtam  K|[>iB  Into  Bugtaod  j'  which  I  thru  pioiiiiied  you,  and  gave 
jfm  mj  bkhb  I  would,  and  ao  I  hftTe."  To  whieta  the  Earl  of  Arandel 
•MwefMl  aadMfd,  "Itiatnet  1  duTCiy  mU  leawnlMr  Itj  thty 
««■  tbvTCir  iMt  wwda  1  wfaka  osto  joo," 


afterwards  set  themselves  against  me,  and  were 
my  greatest  enemies.  My  soul  hath  many  times 
since  been  grieved  that  I  was  not  nearer  to  him 
when  he  died;  because,  as  I  understood  after- 
wards, he  asked  for  me  at  his  death,  to  have  been 
reconciled  unto  me.**  *  Then  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster asked  him  in  what  faith  he  meant  to  die ; 
and  Raleigh  said  in  the  fiddi  pnftased  by  the 
church  of  England.  Then,  before  he  should  say 
his  prayers,  because  Hbe  morning  was  sharp,  the 
sheriff  o^ed  him  to  bring  him  down  <m  the 
scaffold  to  warm  himself  by  a  fire.  "  No,  good 
Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  he,  "  let  us  dispateh,  for  within 
this  quarter  of  an  hour  mine  ague  will  come  upon 
me,  and,  if  I  be  not  dead  before  then,  mine  enemies 
will  say  that  I  quake  for  fear.'*  So  he  made  a 
most  divine  and  admirable  prayer,  and  then  rose 
up  and  clasped  his  hands,  saying,  "  Now  I  am 
going  to  God."  He  then  took  his  leave  of  the 
lords,  knights,  and  gmtlemen.  Though  so  ready 
to  die,  he  was  anxious  for  the  fame  that  should 
survive  him ;  and,  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  he  entreated  him  to  desire  the  king 
that  no  scaodskins  writing  to  defsme  him  might 
be  published  after  his  dewi.  He  poised  the  axe, 
felt  its  edge,  and  then  said,  with  a  smile, "  This  is 
a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  will  cure  all  diseases.*' 
He  laid  his  neck  across  the  block ;  the  executioner 
hesitated;  "What  dost  thou  fear?'*  said  he; 
"  strike,  man  !"  The  headsman  struck,  and  at 
two  blows  severed  the  neck  of  the  soldier,  sailor, 

•  W*  h*v*  KiKadyeUnd*d(Vol.li  p.66B7u«  renukkblelcHn 
written  by  Bal^ih  to  SIi  Robert  Cecil,  raconmendiag  that  uiniiter 
to  get  Eiaex  pnt  oat  ot  the  w^.  We  here  fire  the  whole  oT  that 
epUtle,  from  Mtirdin'a  Burletfh  Apen.  1 1  b  teneraUy  admitted  thai 
Euex  waa  deaiguated  ntider  the  nickname  of  Bothwell ;  •*  I  am  aot 
wiie  enough  to  give  you  adTieeibutlfyun  take  it  Ibra  good  cooniel 
to  relent  towarda  tfcla  mut.  yoa  wiU  npent  It  wbea  itahall  ba  too 
late.  Hla  malka  ia  fli^  and  will  Dot  oraporate  by  any  your  mild 
counaa.  tat  be  will  aaetibe  the  alleralka  to  Iter  majeity  a  pudUanl- 
mitT.  and  not  to  your  good  satuK^  knowing  that  yoa  wotk  nnt  vgom 
het  naimmr.  awt  not  out  of  any  love  toward*  him.  The  lorn  voa 
makehlmitlMlaailioiliallbo  am  loharm  you  aadyonro.  Ana  If 
bv  maiea^a  hrcnr  llftll  Unia  ho  will  again  deellne  to  a  comnon  par> 
■M.  Par,  after  roTCBgeai  bar  them  not.  For  your  own  Ikther.that 
waa  ealeemod  to  bo  lk«  coctrhwr  of  Norfblk'a  rain,  jwi  Ua  eon  M- 
lowetb  your  Iklhei'ann  and  kmth  him.  Homonn  of  men  BHeeeed 
not.  but  grow  by  ooeaalana,  and  aeddentaoflliBe  and  power.  Somer- 
■at  made  no  levenge  on  the  Dukeol  Northnmboilaiwa  taeln.  North- 
nrabeilaud  that  now  la  thinlu  not  of  Hattun'a  lame.  KeDowav  line 
tliat  mnrdered  the  brothet  of  Honey )  and  Horaey  let  Mm  go  ny  all 
hialibUoie.  1  could  name  yoaalmMMndoftbaee;  and.  therelbte. 
aftrr  ^ara  are  but  propheciee,  or  raUm  conjecture,,  from  eauaea  rt* 
mote.  Look  to  the  preaent,  and  yon  do  wiaely.  Hia  aoa  shall  be 
tbeyonnaeatearlof  Enalaodbutonet  aadifhiafUherbe  Bowkept 
down,  Wnl  Cedt  ihallbeable  tokaep  at  many  mtnathla  keela  aa 
he,  and  more  too.  He  may  alao  match  In  a  better  home  than  hb  i 
and  to,  that  fear  ia  not  worth  Ibe  fearing.  Bat  if  the  bthet  oontinue, 
he  will  be  able  lo  break  the  hroncheai  and  puU  up  the  tree,  root 
aadalL   Loee  not  vour  advantage;  if  you  do,  Iraadyoui  deatioy. 

"  Let  the  queen  hold  Bothwellwhlleiha  hath  him.  He  will  ever 
be  the  canker  of  her  eatale  and  aalbty,  Pitncca  are  loat  by  aaearity 
and  preaerved  by  prevention.  1  hxn  aoan  the  laat  of  her  good  daya 
and  all  ouri  after  nla  liberty." 

Hr.  iSrUerand  other  wrlien  who  have  taken  a  more  favoutable 
view  of  the  moral  character  of  Raleigh  than  we  can  poaiibly  adont, 
have  raited  lomo  doubt*  aa  to  the  pre  cite  date  ot  thti  letter  |  but  the 
date  aiguUei  little— it  may  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  Eatex'a 
iint  diigrace.  or  at  tlie  time  uf  bit  aecond  impriionmeni— it  mattera 
not  when  it  wai  written.  It  mtv,  however,  be  argued  that  Ita 
deaign  waa  to  recommend,  ttot  toe  puttiaff  of  Eatez  to  death,  but 
only  what  Raleigh  called  In  hia  dying  ipeech  the  fdackiog  of  him 
down.  Some  of  the  worde,  ludoetl,  seem  lo  Imply  that  the  earl'a 
life  ahould  be  epared,  and  that  he  ibould  be  only  reduced  to  a  tafii 
Iniigniflcance,  orperhapi  kept  Inooufinement.  But  even  thii  Inter- 
pretation conviet*  llalelKh  of  having  behaved  with  luIBcient  ingrati- 
tude to  tlie  man  who  had  been  hit  friend.  We  believe,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  hit  own  writingt,  that  the  heart  of  Raleigh  wat  ch&ilencd 

S'  mitbrtune  ;  that  he  came  out  of  the  Tower  a  much  better  man 
anbonleiadit  i  bat,toprapoaoUmatanyMriDdarhla  Ufema  a 
high  moral  Mmmf^.  and  '«>iS^>^f^^^^^'i^g  [C 
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statesman,  poet— the  universal  Raleigh,  who  was 
then  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age : — 

"  Even  tnch  b  Tim^,  thatUkeion  tniit 

Our  youth,  oar  Joyi<      *11  W  luWa 
And  p>yi  lu  but  with  mgu  and  duit: 

Whoi  tn  the  dark  and  lilmt  ifnva. 
When  we  have  wandeT'd  all  our  waya. 
Shuts  up  thaatory  orourdayir" 

King  James  made  a  merit  of  this  execution  with 
the  cmirt  of  Spain :  the  people  set  it  down  to  his 
eternal  disgrace. 

■  The  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Queen  Anne,  who  had  interceded 
warmly  but  in  vain  in  his  favour ;  and  by  a  war  into 
which  James  found  himself  dr^^ed,  in  spite  of 
his  soul,  and  in  which,  though  it  was  conducted 
with  no  spirit,  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  miss 
the  genius  and  bravery  of  Raleigh. 

The  country  of  Bohemu,  surrounded  on  all 
aides  by  mountains,  was  occupied  by  an  interesting 
people,  a  branch  of  the  great  Slavonian  family  of 
nations.  The  Cteches,  or  Bohemians  as  they  were 
called  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, and  were  governed  by  an  elective  king 
of  their  ovm  choosing  till  the  year  1526,  when  the 
house  of  Austria,  a  house  which  has  gained  more 
by  fortunate  marriages  than  by  arms,  obtained  the 
sovereignty  through  the  union  of  Ferdinand  I.  with 
the  daughter  of  Lewis  11.  Long  before  Ihis  event, 
sects  had  arisen  inthe  country  inimical  to  the  Church 
of  Rome :  Conrad  Stelma,  John  Milicz,  and  Mathias 
JanowB,  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  fbur- 
teenth  century,  had  raised  their  vwces  againrtsome 
fundamental  doctrines,  for  which  the  Pope  pro- 
ceeded against  them  as  heretics.  They  were  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  Poland,  where  they  continued  to 
preach  their  doctrines,  which  were  not  eradicated 
in  Bohemia  by  their  persecution.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  our  unfortunate  King  Richard  II. 
married  a  Bohemian  princess,  the  good  Queen 
Anne,  as  she  was  called  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
English  people.  At  her  death  in  1394,  many  per- 
sons of  her  household  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  her  native  country,  returned  thitiier  and  con- 
tributed to  spread  the  doctrines  of  our  first  reformer 
Wycliffe.  At  the  same  period,  a  considerable  inter- 
course exuted  between  the  universities  of  Pruue 
and  Oxford;  English  students  occasionally  fre- 
quented the  former — ^Bohemian  students  the  latter. 
Hieronymus  of  Prague,  the  friend  of  John  Hubs, 
and  in  the  end  his  companion  at  the  stake,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  returned  from  Oxford  about  the  year 
1400.  He  probably  assisted  Huss  when,  shortly 
after,  that  reformer  translated  all  the  works  of  Wyc- 
liffe which,  aided  by  the  preaching  of  Huss,  had 
a  much  greater  effect  in  Bohemia  than  in  England. 
Huss  was  burned  in  I4I4  by  sentence  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  but  his  opinions  survived  him, 
and,  when  Luther  began  his  great  work  about  a 
century  afVer,  the  majority  of  the  Bohemians  be- 
came ready  converts.  Their  religious  feelings 
allied  themselves  with  the  hereditary  hostility 

*  EaleMi'a  workL  It  U  uld  that  ho  wrota  Uieia  Unoa  «  a  blank 
WorUalllbb  Uit  idsht  Ukn  Ua  «xeaiMk«. 
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which  existed  between  the  Slavonian  and  the  Ger- 
man races,  and  with  their  nationality  and  jealousy 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  remained  steadfast 
in  its  attachment  to  the  Roman  church,  and  which 
was  not  very  scrupulous  in  performing  its  engage- 
ment to  maintain  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Bohe- 
mian nation.*  There  followed  a  series  of  insur- 
rections and  sanguinary  conflicts;  but  in  the  year 
1609,  the  Emperor  Ro'dolph  conceded  the  boon  of 
religious  freedom  to  Bohemia,  formally  acknow- 
ledging by  treaty  the  right  of  every  man  there  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way.  This  treaty  was  not 
very  religiously  observed  by  Rodolph's  successor  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  die 
Protestant  Bohemiana  were  not  satisfied  wUh  a 
simple  toleration :  their  um  and  object  vras  to  es- 
tablish their  own  faith  as  the  only  or  the  dominant 
church,  and  to  snatch  their  old  Slavonian  crown 
out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Tudesque  house  of  Austria 
— to  restore  the  nationality  in  all  respects.  The 
latter  aim  was  natural  and  honourable,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  Protestant  Bohemians  had  not  all 
adopted  the  same  branch  of  the  Reformation  ;  some 
were  Lutherans,  some  Calvinists ;  and  these  sec- 
tions hated  each  other  «s  much  as  they  did  the 
Pope  and  the  Devil.  The  Catholics  also  were  still 
numerous,  and  included  some  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies. Hence  the  national  cause  was  sacrificed,  for 
the  people  were  divided  ^;ainit  themselves.  The 
Galviniats,  the  most  numerous  or  the  boldest,  began 
the  quarrel  this  time  by  Beizin|[  some  lands,  which 
belonged  to  the  Catholic  archbishop  of  Prague  and 
the  Abbot  of  Brunaw,  to  build  Protestant  churches 
upon.  The  Archbishop  and  the  Abbot  appealed 
to  the  Emperor,  who  gave  a  decision  in  their  favour. 
Thereupon  the  Calvinists  fasted  and  prayed,  and 
deliberated  during  two  whole  days,  and  upon  the 
third  day  (the  23rd  of  May  1618)  they  repaired 
well  armed  to  the  castle  of  Prague,  where  the 
council  of  state  was  sitting,  and  after  some  alterca- 
tion flung  Martinitz  Slavatta  and  Philip  Fabridus, 
members  of  the  council  and  zealous  Papists,  out  of 
the  windows  into  the  castle  ditch.  The  Catholics 
said  that  the  lives  of  these  men  were  saved  by  a 
miracle,  but  it  appeals  tiiat  there  was  plenty  of 
mud  and  water  in  uie  ditch,  so  that  they  fell  in  soft 
places.  Immediately  after  their  unceremoniooa 
ejection.  Count  Thorn,  the  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, delivered  a  spirited  harangue  to  the  people, 
telling  them  that  the  privileges  of  their  old  and  free 
kingdom  had  been  violated,  their  religion  made 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  princes  not  their  own, 
that  their  crown  had  been  converted  into  a  revenue 
and  inheritance  for  a  foreign  house,  that  the  sove- 
reign who  claimed  to  rule  over  tiiem  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  abhorrence  of  all  Protestants, 
and  was  governed  by  that  sort  of  religious  priests 
and  people,  who  detested,  with  an  equal  aversion, 
the  liberty  and  the  bdief  of  the  Bohemians  ;  and 

*Soaa  InteTcitinf  iofoniutkiB  rsfanUnt  tbe  hittorr  of  rell]rion 
ELmong  the  Bohomtooi,  and  other  poople  orths  SlaTonInn  atock,  hui 
been  reorolly  glrrn  by  Count  Valerian  ICrailnitkl,  a  Polish  exile,  In 
tba  QratToluBU!  of  bia  "HlatoriealSkMcli  oftho  Itiaf,  PiuKtaaa,«ad 
DwUuofUwKefofauUoainFoU^iL''  LMdon,  Irittt.  . 
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he  ended  by  usuring  them  that  their  lot  waa  drawn, 
that  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  liberty  or  the 
tcaffiild.  "IHie  Calvinists  to  a  man  flocked  round 
the  n^onal  banner ;  but  the  Lutherans  and  the  Ca- 
tholics remained  loyal  to  the  house  of  Austria,  or 
were  neutral.  In  a  very  shwrt  time  moat  of  the 
fortresses  were  talcen,  two  armies  were  raised,  a 
numi&sto  was  published,  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment established.  The  old  Emperor  Matthias  of- 
fered an  amnes^,  and  proposed  that  the  grounds 
of  the  quarrel  would  be  referred  to  the  amicable 
arintrmtioa  of  the  two  Catholic  Electors  of  Mentz 
and  Bsvaria,  and  the  two  Protestant  Electors  of 
Saxony  and  the  Palatinate ;  but  the  Bohemians 
who  were  greatly  encouraged  by  seeing  the  insur- 
rection spnad  into  the  provinces  of  Lusatia,  Sile- 
sia, and  Moravia,  reject^  the  proposal.  The  old 
Emperor  died  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  II.,  a  weak  and 
bigoted  prince.  The  Bohemians  reviving  the  old 
principle,  that  their  crown  was  elective,  that  their 
sovereign  was  to  be  chosen  by  themselves,  offered 
the  dangerous  honour  to  two  of  the  princes  who 
bad  been  selected  by  the  Emperor  as  arbitrators — 
first  to  John  George,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  refused 
it,  and  then  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  The  Palatine 
Fiederick,  without  taking  counsel  of  his  faonoor, 
without  nakii^  a  proper  estimate  (HF  fais  means  to 
resist  the  great  conftderaey  of  the  Catholics  and 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  blindly  counting  upon 
the  aasistance  of  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of 
Ktgland,  u  chief  of  the  Protestant  interests,  ac- 
cepted the  invitations  of  the  Bohemians,  or  rather 
of  the  Galvinist  insui^nts,  hastened  with  his  family 
to  Prague,  and  was  crowned  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber 1 6 1 9  *  Frederick  had  declared  that  the  finger 
of  God  was  made  visible  in  his  election  ;  the  Pro- 
testants abroad  considered  it  as  a  great  and  glorious 
victory  obtained  over  the  Papists,  and  the  encroach- 
ing spirit  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  Protes- 
tants of  England  were  disposed  to  view  it  in  the 
same  light  Nobody  looked  coolly  at  the  question 
as  a  political  one :  Abbot,  the  primate,  oeclaml 
that  the  Palatine  ought  to  follow  where  God  led 
him,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  thought  that  a 
holy  war  ooght  to  be  made  to  secure  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  In  a  wort 
time,  the  cry  for  war  spread  throughout  Scotland 
and  Englanil,  and  became  louder  and  louder, 
when  news  arrived  that  immense  preparations 
were  making  by  the  Catholic  powers  to  drive  Fre- 
derick not  only  from  Bohemia,  but  also  out  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  James  was  astounded,  and 
gored  by  the  horns  of  several  dilemmas.  Could  he, 
who  had  declared,  written,  and  preached  against 
the  transfer  of  crovras  <hi  reUgious  pretexts,  and  by 
the  will  of  the  people  and  popular  revolutions, 
assist  the  Bohemians  arainst  their  lawful  sovereign 
lord  the  Emperor  ?  But  could  he,  on  the  other 
brad,  remain  quiet  and  see  bis  son-in-law  ruined  ? 

*  Fndnkk  did  >at  e*ea  watt  for  the  Wtmof  iheambuMdor  he 
kad  diapuclicd  to  Engtand  to  roanlt  vttli  Jamn,  vho  wiM<l7  pro- 
fMrd  ntm  ika  baftiBfiiii,  Ibat  (be  tUKtrrtaUas  vmU  Btaeanjr, 
aal  arnhs  Ui  M»Mnr  tanin  and  dtapm. 
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the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  his  only  daughter 
swallowed  up  ?  Could  he,  as  a  Protestant  monarch, 
witness  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Catholic  powers  ? 
But,  on  Ihe  other  aide,  what  sympathy  could  he  feel 
with  Calvinists?  If  he  assisted  his  son-in-law,  he 
should  lose  that  Spanish  daughter-in-law  elect, 
and  that  rich  dower,  his  heart  had  so  long  yearned 
after.  If  he  should  enter  into  the  war  without 
money  in  his  treasury,  vrithout  ships  in  his  arse- 
nals, what  chance  had  he  of  success  ?  But  then, 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  inflamed  state  of  his  sub- 
jects* mind^  would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  try  to  re- 
main at  peace?  He  procrastinated,  equivocated, 
and  shuffled.  He  told  the  Protestant  envoys  from 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  that  be  would  assuredly 
support  the  true  faith,  and  aid  his  dear  son  :  he  told 
Gondomar  that  the  Palgrave  waa  a  villain,  a  usur^ 
per,  and  he  gave  his  royal  word  that  he  would  no'- 
assist  him  and  the  confederate  princes.  But  when, 
while  Frederick  was  in  his  new  kingdom,  the  Ca- 
tholics fell  might  and  main  upon  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate, the  cry  of  indignation  in  England  was  so 
terrifying  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  something 
more  than  talk,  and,  without  flying  in  the  &ce  of 
his  principles,  he  thought  he  might  assist  his  son- 
in-law  in  his  own  patnmonial  states,  if  he  meddled 
not  with  Bohemia.  After  aending  ambassadors  to 
Brussels  and  Madrid  on  n^Uationa  that  proved 
altogether  firuiUess,  he  raised  and  equippol  four 
thousand  volunteers,  who,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Essex,  and  Sir  Horatio 
Vere,  proceeded  by  Holland  and  the  Rhine  to  the 
Palatinate.  This  force  was  too  small  and  too  late 
to  be  of  much  service;  but  in  the  raising  of  it 
James  had  completely  exhausted  his  means  and 
his  credit,  and  he  found  himself  again  driven  to 
the  hard  necessity  of  thinking  about  a  parliament. 

A.D.  1621. — James  summoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  on  the  16th  of  January,  taking  care  to  give  in 
his  proclamation  as  many  unconstitutional  directions 
or  commands,  touching  what  sort  of  members  the 
people  shoidd  elect,  as  he  had  done  in  1604.  At  the 
same  time,  he  warned  the  people  not  to  presume 
talk  or  write  saucily  of  the  arcana  imveriU  or  state 
affairs."*  The  session  did  not  actually  commence 
till  the  30th  of  Janusry,  when  James  delivered 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  very  conciliatory  speech. 
He  well  knew  how  much  that  alliance  was  hated, 
and  he  asserted  that  he  had  no  particular  disposi- 
tion towards  the  Spanish  match  ;  he  even  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  misled  by  evil  counsellors, 
'*  tliat  bred  an  abruption,**  and  that  at  the  last  ])ar- 
liament,  "  there  came  up  a  strange  kind  of  beasts 
called  undertakers,  whicn  had  done  mischief."  He 
gave  promises  of  better  government  for  the  future, 
and  uien  with  a  bold  face  asked  for  liberal  sup- 
plies to  carry  on  war  in  the  Palatinate,  which  he 
s  aid  he  was  determined  to  preserve  for  his  son-in- 
law.  The  commons  were  ready  enough  to  vote 
supplies  for  this  poptdar  war,  but, before  giving  their 
money,  they  requested  the  King  to  be  more  rigor- 
ous with  regard  to  the  Papists,  upon  whom  they 
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laid  the  blame  of  the  miscarriagea  in  Bohemia,  end 
they  asked  satisfaction  for  the  imprisonment  of  four 
of  their  members  at  the  close  of  the  last  parliament. 
James  promised  in  general  terms  to  attend  to  their 
requests  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  February  they  voted 
two  subsidies.   Then  be  told  them,  that  though 
the  mpply  was  small,  be  preferred  it  to  millions, 
because  it  was  so  ireely  given,  and  he  promised 
i^ain  tbat  be  would  check  popery,  and  respect  the 
freedom  of  speech  in  pariiament.   The  Ccmmoat 
then  proceeded  to  atbick  the  patent  manoptdista, 
who  robbed  the  people,  and  shared  tbeir  epoils  wiOi 
the  gorerament  or  widi  the  courtiers.   Sir  Giles 
MompesBon,  and  his  partner  Sir  Francis  Mitchell, 
a  justice  of  peace,  were  particularly  obnoxious. 
Mompesson,  seeing  tbat  the  Court  hiul  abandoned 
him  as  a  scape-goat,  fled  beyond  sea;  Mitchell 
was  taken,  voted  by  tiie  Commons  to  be  incapable 
of  being  in  the  commission,  and  sent  by  them  to 
the  Tower.    As  the  Lords  had  never  shown  any 
ala<^ity  in  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  Lower  House 
had  taken  all  this  upon  themselves,  and  in  so 
doing  bad  clearly  exceeded   their  jurisdiction. 
Coke,  who  was  not  without  a  hope  of  implicating 
Bacon  with  Mompesson,  took  a  deal  o£  trouble  wiu 
tiie  case,  and  proved  to  the  Commons  that  Ibe 
proper  mode  of  conducting  it  would  be  by  joining 
with  die  Lords  in  an  impeachment.  The  Commons 
then  requested  a  conference,  at  which  they  in- 
formed the  other  House  generally  as  to  the  o^nce ; 
and  then  the  Lords,  taking  upon  themselves  the 
enquiry,  and  becoming  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the 
parties,  sent  for  the  Commons  and  delivered  judg- 
ment, which  was,  that  Mompesson  and  Mitchell 
should  be  degraded  from  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
fined,  and  imprisoned.    James,  who  had  been 
frightened  out  of  endeavours  he  was  making  to 
save  them,  came  forward  to  express  bis  detestation 
of  their  offence,  and  to  Increase  the  severity  of  their 
punishment.   By  a  very  unusual  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  it  was  settled  that  Sir  Giles  should  be 
banished  for  life.    Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  the  At- 
torney-General, who  was  connected  widi  the  ill^al 
practices,  and  who  boldly  charged  Buckingbun 
at  die  bar  of  the  Lords  with  beii^  a  partaker  in 
them,  was  condemned  to  two  heavy  fines  and  im- 
prisonment for  hfe.    The  ball,  once  set  a-going 
down  such  a  foul  and  slippery  declivity,waB  not  likely 
to  stop  soon.  Sir  John  Bennet,  judge  of  the  preroga- 
tive court,  was  impeachedfor  corruption  in  his  office ; 
and  Doctor  Field,  now  bishop  of  Landaff,  was  im- 
peached for  being  concerned  in  a  matter  of  bribery 
m  the  Chancery  Court.    The  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  whose  own  hour  was  coming,  said  truly  that 
corruption  was  the  vice  of  the  time.    Widiin  not 
many  days  after.  Bacon  was  impeached  himself  for 
corruption  in  his  high  office.   Coke  took  a  promi- 
nent share  in  this  business;  but  Buckingham 
wanted  the  seals  for  bis  creature,  Bishc^  Williams. 
James  bad  never  had  much  aflection  for  Bacon, 
and,  even  if  that  wonderful  man  had  been  as  inno- 
cent as  be  was  notoriously  guilty,  he  would  have 
been  degraded.   A  report  m  a  committee  of  the 


Lower  House  to  enquire  into  abuses  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  recommended  proceedings  against  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Viscount  St.  Albans* — "  a  man 
endued  with  all  parts  both  of  nature  and  art,"  said 
Sir  Robert  Phillips,  who  reported  for  the  commit- 
tee,   as  that  I  will  say  no  more  of  him,  being  not 
able  to  say  enough (tbe  most  violent,  the  most 
incensed  at  his  disboiusty,  could  not  withhold  their 
admuation  of  his  genius ;)  and  the  Commons,  having 
been  told  by  the  King  to  pioceed  foarlessly,  charged 
him  beftffe  the  Lords  witn  twen^-two  several  acts 
of  bribery  end  cocniptim.   A  constitutional  timi- 
dly, united  widi  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  still 
more  perhaps,  the  certainty  that  the  Court  had  de- 
voted him  to  ruin,  made  Bacon's  heart  sink  within 
him.    He  took  to  his  bed,  wrote  an  affecting  letter 
to  the  Lords,  and  prayed  for  time  tbat  he  might 
recover  from  his  sickness,  and  prepare  his  defence. 
He  was  gratified  in  tliis  respect,  for  the  two  Houses 
adjourned  from  the  27th  of  M  arch  to  the  17th  of 
April.    In  that  interval,  the  foiling  chancellor  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  King.    On  the  24th 
of  April,  a  week  after  tbe  re-assembling  of  parlia- 
ment. Bacon  sent  bis  submission,  and  a  confession 
in  generid  tenns  to  the  Lords,  which,  it  appears, 
was  presented  hj  Prince  Cbarles.   **  This  poor 
gentleman,"  writes  Sir  Arthur  Wilsra, "  mounted 
above  pity,  fell  down  below  it :   his  tongue, 
that  was  'the  glory  of  his  time  for  eloquence 
(that  tuned  so  many  sweet  harangues),  was  like 
a  forsaken  harp,  hung  upon  the  willows,  whilst 
the  waters  of  affliction  overflowed  the  banks.  And 
now,  his  high-flying  orations  are  humbled  to  sup- 
plications, and  thus  he  throws  himself  and  cause, 
at  the  feet  of  his  judges,  before  he  was  condemned.'* 
His  humble  submission  he  said,  came  irom  a 
wasted  spirit  and  oppressed  mind,  from  the  midst 
of  a  state  of  as  great  affliction  as  a  mortal  man 
might  endure,  honour  being  above  life.   Still,  he 
continued,  he  found  gladness  in  some  things :  tbe 
first  being,  "  that  hereafter  tbe  greatness  of  a  judge 
or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary  or  protection  to 
him  against  guiltiness,  which  is  tlw  beginning  of  a 
golden  work.   The  next ;  aAer  this  example,  it  is 
like  that  judges  will  fly  from  anything  in  the  like- 
ness of  corruption  (thoi^h  it  were  at  a  great  dis- 
tance) as  from  a  serpent;  which  tends  to  the 
purging  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  reducing  them 
to  their  true  honour  and  splendour.    And  in  these 
two  points,  (God  is  my  witness),  though  it  be  my 
fortune  to  be  the  anvil  upon  which  these  two  effects 
are  broken  tad  wrought,  I  take  no  small  comfort." 
He  told  the  Lords,  his  "  juc^es,  under  God  and 
his  lieutenant"  (the  King),  that  he  understood 
some  justification  had  been  expected  from  him, 
but  th^  the  only  justification  he  would  make  should 
be  out  of  Job,  and  that  he  should  justify  vrith  Job 
in  these  words, — I  have  not  hid  my  sm,  as  did 
Adam,  nor  concealed  my  faults  in  my  bosom." 
He  then  proceeded :— "  It  resteth  therefore,  that 
without  fig  leaves  I  do  ingenuously  confess  and 
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acknowledge  that,  h&Ting  underatood  the  particiilan 
of  the  chai^  not  formally  from  the  house,  hut 
enoDgh  to  inform  ray  conscience  and  memory,  I 
find  matter  soffieient  and  full,  both  to  move  me  to 
desert  my  defence,  and  to  move  your  lordships  to 
cuidemn  and  censure  me.   Neither  will  1  trouble 
your  Lorddiipsby  singling  these  particulars,  which 
I  think  might  fall  off.    Quid  te  ejumpia  juvat 
sfims  de  milUbw  una  ?   Neither  will  I  prompt 
your  LoTdships  to  observe  upon  the  proofs  where 
they  come  not  home,  or  to  scruple  touching  the 
credits  of  the  witnesses.    Neither  will  I  represent 
to  yonr  Lordships,  how  for  a  defence  might,  in 
divers  things,  extenuate  the  offence,  in  respect  of 
time  and  manner  of  the  guilt,  or  the  like  cir- 
cumstances;* but  only  leave  these  things  to  spring 
out  of  your  more  noble  thoughts,  and  observations 
of  the  evidence,  and  examinations  themselves,  and 
charitably  to  wind  about  the  particulars  of  the 
chai^  Kiere  and  there,  as  Ood  shall  put  into  your 
mindb,  and  to  sulnnit  myself  wholly  to  your  pie^ 
udgiaoe.'*  Having,aslieaaid,spolcentotheirloi^ 
afaips  as  judges,  he  would  say  a  few  words  to  them  as 
peers  and  prelates,  humbly  commending  his  cause 
to  their  noUe  minds  and  magnanimous  afifections. 
He  told  them  a  st<»^  out  of  Livy,  to  show  that  the 
questioning  of  men  m  eminent  places  bad  the  same 
effect  as  their  punishment ;  adding,  "  My  humble 
desire  is,  Uiat  his  majesty  would  ts^e  the  seals  into 
his  hands,  which  is  a  great  downfat,  and  may 
serve,  I  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation  of  my 
fikuhs.'*   He  hoped  that  the  peers  "  would  behold 
their  chief  pattern,  the  king, — a  king  of  incompa- 
rable clemency,  and  whose  heart  is  inscrutable  for 
wisdom  and  goodness, — a  prince  whose  like  bad 
not  been  seen  these  hundred  years,— a  prince 
who  deserved  to  be  made  memorable  by  records  of 
acts  mind  of  mei^and  justice."   "And  your- 
aetves."  continued  Bacon,  **ftre  nobles  (and  com- 
passion eva  beateth  in  tiie  veins  of  noble  blood) 
or  reverend  prehU^s,  who  are  the  servants  of  Him 
that  would  not  break  the  bruised  reed  or  quench 
the  smokn^;  flax.    You  all  sit  upon  a  high  stage, 
and  therefore  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  change 
of  human  conditions,  and  of  the  fall  of  any  from 
high  place."    He  told  them  that  corruption  and 
bribery  were  the  rices  of  the  time,  and  that  any 
reform  would,  in  the  beginning,  be  attended  with 
danger.    *'  The  beginning  of  reformation,"  said 
be,  "  hath  the  contrary  power  to  the  pool  of 
Betbesda;  for  that  had  strength  to  cure  him  only 
that  was  first  cast  in,  and  diis  hath  strength  to 
fanrt  him  only  that  is  first  cast  in ;  and,  far  my 
part,  I  wish  it  may  st»  here,  and  go  no  ferther." 
He  reminded  their  loruhipa  of  their  noble  feeling 
and  loving  afifections  tovwds  him  as  a  member  of 
their  own  body,  and  concluded  his  remarkable 
letter  with  thae  words     «  And  therefore  my 
humble  suit  to  your  lordships  is,  that  my  penitent 
submission  may  be  my  sentence,  the  loss  of  my 
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seal  my  punishment,  and  that  your  lordships  would 
recommend  me  to  his  majesty's  grace  and  pardon 
for  all  that  is  past-  God*s  holy  spirit  be  among 
you."*  But  the  lords  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
submission,  humble  as  it  was,  nor  with  this  general 
and  vague  cmifessiim ;  and  though  they  excused 
him  from  appearing  as  a  criminal  at  their  bar, 
they  exacted  from  him  a  distinct  confession  to  all 
the  chains  specifically  brought  against  him.  He 
then  wrote  and  signed  a  confessitm  of  puliculars ; 
and  to  a  deputation  of  the  loids,  who  waited  upon 
him  to  know  whether  this  paper  was  his  own 
voluntary  act,  he  said,  with  tears,  "  It  is  my  act, 
— my  hand, — my  heart  Oh,  my  lords,  spare  a 
broken  reed."  Our  own  hearts  ache  at  this  sad 
spectacle. 

On  the  30th  of  April  his  second  confession  was 
read  in  the  Lords,  who,  on  the  .Srd  of  May,  in- 
formed the  Lower  House  that  they  were  ready  to 
pronounce  sentence  against  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, if  it  ploued  the  House,  with  the  Speaker, 
to  onne  and  demand  judgment.  So  the  House 
wei^  up,  and  the  Spei^  demanded  judgment. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  (sitting  as  Speaker  in  the 
higher  House)  said  that  the  lords  had  duly  consi- 
dered of  the  complainta  presented  by  the  commons 
against  the  Lord  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans, 
late  Lord  Chancellor,  and  had  found  him  guilty, 
as  well  by  oath  of  witnesses  as  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, of  those  and  many  other  corruptions,  for 
which  they  had  sent  for  him  to  come  and  answer ; 
and  upon  his  sincere  protestation  of  sickness,  they, 
admitting  his  excuse  of  absence,  bad  yet  notwith- 
standing proceeded  to  his  judgment,  namely, — 
That  he  be  fined  40,000i. ;  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  durii^  the  king's  pleasure;  made  inca- 
pable to  bear  ofifice  in  the  commonwealth ;  never 
to  sit  in  parliament ;  nor  to  come  within  the  verge, 
which  is  within  twelve  miles,  of  the  court.t  Bacon 
had  not 40,000/. — so  steadily  bad  his  expense  kept 
pace  with  hu  increasing  income  that  he  probably 
had  not  40,000  pence.  James  was  pleased  to 
remit  the  fine,  which  he  never  could  have  pud, 
and  to  liberate  him  from  the  Tower  after  a  pro 
forma  imprisonment  of  two  days.  Such  a  man 
could  not  be  without  his  friends  and  admirers- 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Edward  Sack- 
ville  and  others  adventured  to  speak  in  his  favour; 
and,  apart  from  politicians  and  courtiers,  there 
were,  no  doubt,  many  high  and  honest  minds  that 
revered  the  philosopher,  the  wit,  the  scholar, 
though  they  condemned  and  despised  the  chan- 
cellor. It  is,  at  all  events,  a  sort  of  consolation  to 
know  that,  when  Bacon  took  his  departure  from 
the  ve^  of  the  ooort,  a  beggared  and  disgraced 
man,  he  was  not  wholly  forsaken  even  in  that 
time-aerring  generation.  On  that  day,  as  Prince 
Charles  was  returning  from  hunting,  *'  he  espied  a 
coach,  attended  with  a  goodly  troop  of  horsemen," 
who  it  seems  were  gathered  together  to  wait  upon 
the  chancellor  to  his  house  at  Gorhambury,  at  the 
time  of  his  declension.    At  which  the  prince 
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gmlled ;  **  Well,  do  ve'what  we  can,"  nid  he, 
"  this  man  scorns  to  go  out  like  a  snnfiF.'**    He  had 

inscribed  his  name  on  the  scroll  of  the  immortals 
— he  had  written  his  greatest  works  before  his 
fall :  his  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and  some  other 
things,  were  produced  etier  his  disgrace.  If  he 
had  satisfied  himself  with  these  ennobling  pursuits 
—if  he  had  remained  quiet  in  the  beautiful  soli- 
tudes of  Gorhambury,  which  lie  like  a  piece  of 
Paradise  under  the  ancient  town  of  St.  Alban*8, 
he  would  have  risen  into  respect,  even  personally, 
from  the  moment  he  fell  from  power ;  but  so  mean 
was  this  great  man's  soul, — so  dependant  was  he 
for  hia  grati6cationa  on  money,  and  place,  and 
court  honour,  that  he  stni^led  and  b^ged  imxa- 
aantly,  and  wrote  the  most  homiliatii^  of  letters 
for  the  light  of  the  king's  countenance,  for  a  pen- 
sion, for  some  fresh  employment.  The  Icing,  the 
favourite  Buckingham,  the  prince,  received  these 
letters,  and  despised  the  man  that  could  write 
them.  At  times  his  baseness  and  Battery  were 
closely  allied  to  impiety.  He  wrote,  for  example, 
to  the  prince,  that  he  hoped,  as  his  father,  the  kin^, 
had  been  his  creator,  so  he,  the  son,  waald  be  his 
ledeemer.t 

The  Commons  had  scarcely  made  this  session 
memorable  by  the  impeachment  of  high  delin- 
quents, when  they  proceeded  to  make  it  disgrace- 
ful by  a  spiteful  and  meanly  tyrannical  prosecution 
— a  glaring  instance  of  vulgar,  savage  mtolerance. 
There  was  one  Edward  Floyde,  a  Ca&olic  of  good 
family,  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet  for  debt  or  popery, 
or  hoiti^  who  sorely  ofiended  Protestant  ears  1^ 
rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the  GaAiolic  arms  against 
the  new  king  of  Bohemia,  or  by  saying,  simply 
(for  this  wsB  the  burden  of  the  matter),  that  Prague 
was  taken,  and  goodman  Palgrave  and  goodwife 
Palgrave  had  Uken  to  their  heels.  For  this 
offence,  which  was  not  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
pettiest  court,  the  Commons,  in  a  headlong  fury, 
sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000/.,  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  in  three  different  places,  and  to  be 
carried  from  place  to  place  on  a  horse  without  a 
saddle,  and  with  his  face  turned  to  the  tail.  But 
the  next  day  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
delivered  a  message  from  the  king,  telling  the 
Commons  that  his  majesty  thanked  uiem  for  their 
Keal ;  but,  lest  it  should  transport  them  to  incon- 
veniences, he  would  have  them  reconsider  whether 
they  could  sentence  one  who  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  who  had  not  offended  against  their  house 
or  any  member  of  it ;  and  whether  they  could  sen- 
tence a  denying  party  without  the  oath  of  wit- 
nesses.^  H  is  majesty  further  reminded  them  that 
the  judicial  power  of  parliament  did  not  belong  to 
the  Commons  alone ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  messi^e 
he  desired  them  to  consider  whether  it  would  not 
he  better  to  leave  the  case  of  Floyde  in  his  hands. 
Nothing  could  well  be  clearer  than  that  the  Com- 
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mons  had  exceeded  their  jurisdiction,  as  they  had 
so  recently  done,  and  confessed  it,  too,  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson^  but,  now,  instead  of 
yielding  the  point,  the^  debated  it  long  and  loudly, 
and  persisted  in  their  first  votes.  James,  who 
for  once  was  perfectly  right,  asked  them  to  show 
precedents — they  had  none  to  show.  The  Lords 
requested  a  conference ;  and  this,  with  the  decla- 
ration of  Noye,that  the  matter  of  judicature  clearly 
remained  with  the  Upper  House,  led  the  Commons 
to  yield.  The  difference  was  merely  between  the 
two  Houses — a  conflict  of  privileges :  but  Lords 
and  Commons  were  alike  ready  to  be  unmerciful 
to  the  poor  ofiender ;  and  the  Lords,  "  to  keep  up 
a  good  understanding  between  the  two  Houses," 
augmented  the  severity  of  the  original  sentence. 
The  fine  of  1000/.  was  raised  to  5000/.  Whippmg 
at  Uie  cartas  tail  from  the  Fleet  to  Westminster 
Hall  was  added  to  the  infamous  punishment  of  the 
pillory :  Floyde  was  to  be  degraded  from  his  rank 
of  a  gentleman,  to  be  held  an  infamous  person, 
and,  as  a  climax  to  all  this  brutality  and  injustice,  lie 
was  to  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  life.  Prince 
Charles,  to  his  honour,  interfered  and  obtained  the 
remission  of  the  whipping;  but  the  unfortunate 
man,  it  appears,  underwent  the  rest  of  the  atrocious 
sentence.  The  king  was  what  we  have  seen ;  but, 
assuredly,  lords,  commons,  and  people,  bad  yet 
much  to  learn, — had  yet  to  free  themselves  from 
some  of  the  wont  of  vices  ere  there  could  be  any 
rational  hope  of  true  liberty  and  good  government. 
In  &e  whole  of  this  particular  business  the  blame 
rests  with  them ;  for  James  had  been  talked  into 
somethii^  like  a  jealousy  of  his  own  sm-io-law, 
who,  though  in  reui^  rather  a  contemptible  person- 
age, was  constantly  represented  by  ue  Calvinistic 
Puritans  as  a  great  and  godly  prince,  the  champion 
of  the  true  ^th ;  and  James  would  certainly  of 
himself  have  punished  no  man  for  talking  of  his 
defects  and  calling  him  goodman  Palgrave. 

The  king  considered  that  he  had  done  a  great 
deal  to  concilii^  the  Commons  in  this  session,  but 
still  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  voting  the  fresh 
supplies  which  he  needed.  Therefore,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  as  they  were  going  on  in  full  career  with 
other  bills  for  reformtUion  of  abuses,  for  the  check- 
ing of  popery,  &c.,  he  unexpectedly  announced  his 
intention  of  proroguing  the  parliament  at  the  end 
of  tiie  week.  The  Commons  petitioned  for  a 
longer  time.  The  king  offered  them  a  fortnight, 
which  they  considered  too  little;  and  the  p^m- 
ment  was  proragued  to  Novembn,  1^  conunusion, 
after  a  unanimout  declaration  made  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  entered  on  record  in  the  Journals,  of 
their  resolution  to  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
palatinate* 

It  was,  indeed,  time  to  be  stirring  if  they  meant 
to  keep  the  Palatine  from  utter  ruin.  In  the 
month  of  November  of  the  preceding  year  (1620) 
the  Imperialists  and  the  Spaniards,  commanded 
by  his  own  relative,  hut  Utter  enemy  and  rival, 
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the  Dake  of  Bavaria,  and  by  the  famous  Tilly, 
gained  a  deosive  Tictory  over  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Prague,  drove  him  from  that  city, 
where  he  had  been  king  twelve  months  all  but 
three  days,  took  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  stand- 
ards, and  a  great  treasure  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
toQi^  and  which,  if  properly  and  timely  employed, 
might  have  given  him  the  advantage  over  his  ene- 
mies. He  fled  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
Breslaw,  leaving  the  heads  of  his  party  in  Prague 
to  be  victims  to  their  enraged  enemies.  From 
Breslaw  he  got  to  Berlin,  and  thence  to  the  Hague 
in  Holland,  having  made  a  long  progress,  or 
rather  a  pilgrimage,  about  (Sermany."*  During 
this  flight  the  fur  and  captivating  EUsabeth  of 
England,  -vho  was  styled  the  Queen  of  Hearts 
when  ahe  could  no  longer  be  called  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  The  princes 
of  the  Protestant  union,  to  whom  the  Palatine  had 
intrusted  the  defence  of  his  patrimonial  possessions 
during  his  abaence  in  Bohemia,  were  no  match  for 
the  great  Italian  general  Spinola,  with  his  army 
of  "  old  tough  blades"t  and  veteran  commanders. 
Thef  lost  town  after  town,  and  were  constantly 
outOMnceuTred  or  beaten  by  very  inferior  forces. 
The  4000  English  were  far  too  few,  and  their 
generals  too  imskilful,  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the 
war.  The  petty  princes  were  jealous  of  each 
other;  they  acted  upon  no  one  concerted  plan  of 
operatiou ;  and  when  they  were  all  put  to  ue  ban 
of  the  empire,  th^  b^an  to  abandon  as  hroelesa 
the  ottue  of  the  Palatine,  who  soon  found  hims^f 
left  alone  in  the  war,  with  no  other  means  at  his 
diaposal  than  Uie  weak  English  force  and  two  free 
corps  commanded  by  a  youi^;er  son  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  and  Count  Mansfeldt.  The  English 
ihrew  themselves  into  Heidelberg,  Manheim,  and 
Frankendael.  Brunswick  and  Mansfeldt  carried 
on  a  very  irregular,  partisan-like  warfare.  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  one  of  the  envoys,  said 
plainly,  that  the  English  army  should  have  been 
greater  or  none  at  all ;  but  James  had  neither  the 
means  nor  the  steady  wish  to  increase  it.  He 
fondly  fancied  that  he  could  reinstate  his  son-in- 
law,  and  make  up  all  those  differences, — winch  even- 
tually ran  into  the  **  Thirty  Years*  War,"  the  start- 
ing point  being  Bohemia, — by  his  admirable  skill  in 
diplomacy;  md  he  continued  to  send  ambassadors 
in  all  direclionB,  with  instructions  that  were  very 
minute  and  deeply  laid,  but  frequently  contradic- 
tory the  one  to  tbe  other.  The  earls  of  Essex  and 
Oxford,  who  had  returned  from  the  palatinate, 
said  that  the  only  way  to  recover  that  country  was 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  the  English  people  not  only 
believed  them,  but  joined  in  Uieir  complaints  that 
the  money  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  retrieving 
the  national  honour  was  wasted  in  inglorious 
idlings.  The  discontents  of  these  two  noble  com- 
roandert,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  gave 
rise  to  a  great  political  novelty — a  spirited  opposi- 
tion to  the  amt  m  the  House  of  Ijords. 
>  Daring  die  recess,  James,  acting,  it  is  said, 
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under  the  advice  of  Bishop  Williams,  to  whom,  to 
the  great  vexation  of  all  lawyers,  he  had  given  the 
seals,  abolished,  |by  proclamation,  thirty-six  of  the 
most  oppressive  of  the  patents  and  monopolies,  and 
adopted  certain  regulations  meant  for  the  improve- 
ment and  protection  of  foreign  commerce.  These 
measures  were  calculated  to  put  the  Commons  and 
the  nation  in  good-humour ;  but  other  circumstances 
had  happened  that  tended  to  produce  a  very  dif- 
ferent effect.  The  pirates  of  Algiers  and  other 
ports  on  the  African  coast  had  for  some  years  been 
very  troublesome  to  all  the  flags  of  Europe.  Se- 
veral  English  ships  trading  to  Smyrna  had  been 
plundered,  and  occanonally  the  Corsairs,  issuing 
from  the  Mediterranean,  buL  made  prizes  on  the 
coast  of  Enghmd,  and  had  carried  off  people  into 
slavery  from  the  coast  of  Ireland.  James  pro- 
posed that  the  different  Christian  powers  should 
unite  to  destroy  the  pirates*  chief  nest,  Algiers,  and 
burn  all  their  ships.  Spain,  whose  subjects  had 
suffered  moat,  engsged  to  co-operate ;  but  when 
the  time  came, they  fell  short  of  the  promised  sup- 
ply, and  Sir  Robert  Mansell  sailed  to  Algiers  with 
an  insufficient  force  and  a  cramped  commission, 
by  which,  it  should  appear,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
timid,  needy  king  of  England  not  to  risk  his  ships. 
On  the  24th  'of  May  Mansell  sailed  up  to  the 
port,  and  the  English  sailors  soon  set  fire  to  the 
ships  and  galleys ;  but  they  had  scarcely  retired 
when  the  Algerines,  assisted,  it  is  said,  by  a 
"  cataract  of  rain  which  hindered  the  working  of 
the  English  fire-works,*'  put  out  the  flamo,  re- 
covered their  ships,  brought  down  ardllery, 
mounted  batteries  on  the  mole,  and  threw  booms 
across  the  harbour-mouth.  We  may  safely  cal- 
culate tliat  Mansell  did  not  much  expose  himself 
or  his  fleet,  for  he  lost  only  eight  men  in  the  whole 
affair,  and  brought  back  ell  his  ships  undamaged  i 
in  fact  he  did  not  renew  the  attadc,  and  all  the 
Algerine  ships  were  saved  with  the  exception  of 
two  that  were  burnt  to  the  water^s  edge.*  This 
was  clearly  another  case  where  more  ought  to 
have  been  done  or  nothing  at  all.  The  pirates 
turned  their  whole  fiiiry  i^nst  the  flag  of  James, 
and,  within  a  few  months,  thirtv-five  English 
merchantmen  were  cnptured  by  mem,  and  the 
crews  sold  as  slaves.  The  country  was  filled  with 
bitter  and  just  complaints,  when,  in  the  month  of 
November,  the  parliament  re-assembled.  The 
king  lay  at  Royston  under  a  real  or  feigned  sick- 
ness ;  but,  by  his  orders.  Lord  Digby,  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  Houses,  explained  his  bootless 
embassies  into  Germany  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  which  he  plainly  hinted  was  now  hope- 
less unless  by  means  of  English  arms  and  English 
money.  There  were,  he  said  (with  a  very  con- 
siderable exa^eration),  yet  31,000  men  in  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  16,000  under  Count  Mansfeldt, 
and  5000  Englishmen,  now  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Sir  Horatio  Vere,  who  would  cer- 
tainly mutiny  unless  they  got  their  pay.  But 
money  for  other  purposes,  and  nunre  men,  vere 
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Deeded  immediately,  and,  if  they  were  not  sent, 
his  lordship  saw  no  chance  of  success.  Lord  Cran- 
field,  the  treasurer,  told  the  Commons  that,  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  force  in  that  country  for  one 
year  would  require  900,000/. :  all  that  the  Com- 
mons would  vote  was  one  subsidy,  which  would 
make  about  70,000/. '.  We  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised at  this  parsimony ;  they  had  every  ground 
wr  believing  that  the  moikey  would  have  been 
applied  to  other  purposes  than  the  Protestant  war ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  mystery  kept  up  by  the  court, 
they  knew  that  James  was,  at  the  very  momentj 
engaged  iu  a  treaty  with  Spain  to  get  for  his  son  a 
Catholic  wife,  which,  according  to  moat  of  them, 
would  be  a  bringing  back  of  Antichrist  into  the 
kingdom.  And,  indeed,  it  required  some  uncom- 
mon faculty  to  discover  how  James  should  wage  a 
fierce  war  with  the  whole  House  of  Austria  (for 
Spain  had  been  as  active  as  the  emperor  against 
hiB  8on-in-Iaw)  and  intermarry  with  that  House  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  Commons,  moreover, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  Lords,  were  exasperated  by 
firesh  stretches  of  the  prerogative.  Since  the 
adjournment  the  Earls  of  Oxfom  and  Southampton, 
Sutcliff,  Dean  of  Exeter,  Brise,  a  Puritan  preacher, 
Sir  Christopher  Neville,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who 
was  a  bold-spoken  member  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  the  great  constitutional  lawyer  and  antiquary 
Selden,  who  had  been  in  prison  before  for  differing 
in  opinion  with  the  king  and  the  bishops  in  the 
matter  of  tithes,  had  all  been  arbitrarily  arrested ; 
and  Coke,  whose  patriotic  vigour  increased  with 
his  years  and  his  disappointments  at  court,  and  who 
had  boldly  espoused  the  country  party — as  Uie 
popular  party  was  called — in  the  preceding  session, 
bad  been  exposed  to  a  prosecution  for  various 
offences  and  malpractices  committed  vhen  he 


was  a  judge.*  It  -was  felt  by  the  Commons  that 
all  this  severity  had  been  provoked  by  the  ex- 
pression of  liberal  opinions;  and,  putting  aside 
Coke,  though  not  until  they  attempted  to  prove 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  him,  they  stood 
by  the  only  other  member  of  their  House,  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  (against  whom  there  were  no  legal 
proceedings),  and,  as  he  was  sick  in  bed,  th^y  sent 
two  members  to  wait  upon  him  and  hear  from  his 
own  mouth  the  cause  of  his  arbitrary  arrest,  giving 
no  credit  whatever  to  the  declaration  of  Secretary 
Calvert,  that  he  had  not  been  committed  for  any 
parliamentary  matter.  Tt^ether  with  intelligence 
of  these  proceedings,  James  received  information 
respecting  a  petition,  propraed  by  Coke  in  the 
Commons,  against  the  growth  of  popery  and  the 
Catholic  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (though 
Spain  was  not  named,  she  was  clearly  des^nated^ 
and  set  down  as  the  worst  enemy  of  England  and 
Protestantism),  and  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  the  Palatinate — an  unreasonable 
prayer  when  they  would  not  tniat  the  king  with 
the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  that  war.^  The 
petition  encountered  a  stroi:^  opposition  in  the 
House;  those  who  supported  it  were  fain  to  agree 
to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  that  "  they  did  not 
mean  to  press  on  the  king's  most  undoubted  and 
royal  prerogative;"  and  it  neither  passed  nor  was 
very  likely  to  pass  when  James,  proud  of  his  find- 
ing the  Commons  in  error  in  two  cases  in  the  pre- 
ceding session,  inflated  by  his  extravagant  notions 
of  prerogative,  and  enrt^ed  and  transported  out  of 
all  discretion  by  this  bold  intermeddling  with  his 
arcana  imperii,  addressed  a  most  absolute  letter 

*  It  li  (aid  that  hla  wife,  Ihn  impUnbla  LmOj  HattoD,  dM  ber 
belt  to  brin^  vn  lUto  piuMcmien,  Mut  that  the  wu  prtiaii'ly  aniKiffl 
by  Bacon,  to  vhom  tha  wm  boanda  orta  ta  hta  dligrace.  by  «  coi^ 
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to  Sir  ThrauB  Richardson,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    It  was  as  follows ; — 

^  Mr.  Spealcer,  we  have  heard  by  divers  reports, 
to  our  great  grief,  that  our  distance  irom  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  caused  by  our  indisposition  of 
health,  h^  emboldoied  the  fiery  and  popular 
spirits  of  atmu  of  the  Comm<HU  to  ai^ue  and  debate 
puUicly  <^  matters  &r  above  their  reach  and  ca- 
padty,  trading  to  our  fai^jfa  dishonour  and  breach 
of  prefogttiTeroyaL  Tneae  are,  therefore,  to  com- 
mand you  to  make  known,  in  our  name,  unto  the 
House  diat  none  therein  frnn  tunc^wth  do 
meddle  with  anydiing  conconing  our  government, 
and  deep  matters  of  state;  and,  namely,  not  to 
deal  with  oar  dear  son^s  match  with  the  daughter 
of  Spain,  nor  to  touch  the  honour  of  that  king,  or 
any  other  of  our  friends  and  confed^tes;  and 
also  not  to  meddle  with  any  man's  particulars, 
which  have  tfaeir  due  motion  in  any  of  our  ordinary 
Goorts  of  jostice.  And  whereas  we  hear  they  have 
sent  a  menage  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  know  the 
reasons  of  his  late  restraint,  you  shall,  in  our  name, 
resolve  them,  tfa^  it  is  not  nw  any  misdemeanor  of 
his  in  pariiament;  but,  to  pat  them  out  of  doubt  of 
any  question  of  tbaX  nature  that  may  arise  among 
than  hoeafler,  you  shall  resolTe  them,  in  our 
name,  that  we  think  ourself  very  fiee  and  able  to 
puni^  any  man's  misdemeanors  in  iMrliament,  as 
well  during  their  sitUng  as  afler ;  which  we  mean 
not  to  spare  hereafter  upon  any  occasicm  of  any 
man's  insdent  behaviour  there  that  shall  bt 
ministered  unto  us:  and  if  they  have  already 
touched  any  of  tluse  points  which  we  have  for- 
bidden, in  any  petition  of  theirs  which  is  to  be 
sent  to  us,  it  is  our  pleasure  that  you  tell  them 
that,  except  they  reform  it  befcse  it  comes  to  our 
bands,  we  will  not  deign  the  hearing  nor  answa>- 
ing  of  it" 

The  House  received  this  letter  with  less  warmth 
than  might  have  been  expected,  but  they  were 
unanimous,  or  nearly  bo,  in  their  reaolutioa  to  dis- 
approve of  and  resist  the  propoaitions  it  contained. 
They  drew  up  a  remonstrance  in  firm  but  mild 
and  respe^fitl  language,  tdUng  the  Idne  that  they 
could  not  conceive  how  his  Iwnour  ana  safety,  or 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  could  be  matters  unfit  for 
their  consideration  in  parliament,  and  asserting 
their  undoubted  right  of  liberty  of  speech  as  an 
inheritance  received  from  their  ancestors.  James 
replied  at  length,  showing  them  how  unfit  they 
were  for  entering  on  high  matters  of  government, 
and  criticising  the  language  of  their  remonstrance. 
In  the  end  he  told  them  that,  although  he  could 
not  allow  of  the  style  of  calling  their  privileges  an 
undoubted  right  and  inheritance,  but  could  rather 
have  wished  that  they  had  said  that  their  pri- 
vileges vrere  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission 
of  his  ancestors  and  himself,  yet,  as  long  as  they 
contained  themselves  vithin  the  limits  of  their 
duty,  he  would  be  as  careful  of  their  privileges  as 
<^  hiiB  own  pren^ative,  so  that  they  never  touched 
on  that  pren^^ve,  which  would  enforce  him'^or 
any  just  king  to  letiaich  th«r  privileges.  This 


was  bringing  matters  to  an  issue :  this  was  an 
explicit  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  that 
the  privileges  of  parliament  existed  only  by  suf* 
france,  or  depended  entirely  upon  what  the  court 
might  choose  to  consider  good  behaviour.  The 
assertion  exasperated  the  House  beyond  measure, 
and  Secretary  Calvert  and  other  ministers  or 
courtiers  vainly  attempted  to  pacify  them  hy  ad- 
mitting that  tha  king's  expressions  were  incapable 
of  defence,  and  calling  Uiem  a  mere  dip  of  the 
pen.  James,  in  a  fright,  wrote  a  letter  to  Calvert 
to  qualify  wluU  he  had  said ;  but,  even  in  this  con- 
ciliatory niisUe,  he  could  not  abstain  firom  re- 
asserting that  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
House  were  not  of  undoubted  right  and  inherit- 
ance  unless  they  were  so  from  their  being  granted 
by  the  grace  and  favour  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
throne:  and  therefore,  on  the  memorable  18th  of 
December,  a  day  which  forms  an  m  in  constitu- 
tional hist<nry,  they  drew  up  the  fdlowii^  pro- 
testation : — 

*'  The  Commons,  now  assembled  in  jwrliament, 
bemg  justljr  occaaioned  thereuntt^  concerning 
sundry  uberties,  firanchuea,  privileges,  and  juria- 
dictiona  of  parliament,  amongrt  otben  not  herein 
mentioned,  do  mdie  tMa  protestation  following  >- 
That  Uie  lihertiea,  franchises,  privUeges,  and  juris- 
dictions of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  un- 
doubted birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects 
of  England;  and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent 
afiairs  concerning  the  king,  state,  and  the  defence 
of  the  realm,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  making  and  maintenance  of  laws,  and  redress 
of  mischiefs  and  grievance,  which  daily  happen 
within  this  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter 
of  counsel  and  debate  in  parliament;  and  that,  in 
the  handling  and  proceeding  of  those  businesses, 
every  member  of  the  House  hath,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound, 
treat,  reason,  uid  bring  to  conclusion  the  same  i 
that  the  Commons  in  parliament  have  like  liberhr 
and  freedom  to  treat  of  those  matters,  in  waxk 
order  as,  in  their  judgments,  shall  seem  fittest; 
and  that  even  such  member  of  the  said  House 
hath  like  freedom  from  all  impeachment,  imprison- 
ment, and  molestation  (other  than  by  the  censure 
of  the  House  itselO)  for  or  concerning  any  bill, 
speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or 
mattos  touching  the  parliament  or  parliament 
business ;  and  that,  if  any  of  the  said  members  be 
complained  of  and  questioned  for  anything  said  or 
done  in  parliament,  the  same  is  to  be  showed  to 
the  king,  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  Com- 
mons assembled  in  parliament,  before  the  king 
give  credence  to  any  private  infonnation.*'  After 
a  long  and  spirited  debate  (it  lasted  till  the  unusual 
hour  of  five  or  six  in  the  evening,  being  carried  on 
even  by  candle-light!*)  the  Commons  entered  this 
protestation  in  their  journals,    as  of  reawd.*' 

James's  wraUi  overcame  hia  caution  and  coward- 
ice, and  he  forgot  that  he  was  reported  sick :  he 
rode  up  to  Loudon  foaming  or  slavering  at  -the 
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mouth, — prorogued  parliament, — ordered  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  bring  him  the  jour- 
nals,— erased  the  famous  protestation  with  his 
own  royal  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  of 
the  land  and  a  full  assembly  of  the  council, — com- 
manded an  act  of  council  to  be  made  thereon,  and 
what  he  had  done  to  be  entered  in  the  council- 
book, — and  a  few  days  after  (on  the  6th  of  January, 
1622,)  dissolved  the  parliament  by  an  insulting 
proclamation,  taking  care,  however,  to  inform  his 
subjects  that,  though  this  late  parliament  had 
offeiuled  him  with  their  evil-tempered  spirit,  he 
should  be  glad  to  call  another  on  the  first  con- 
venient occaaion,  and  that  he  intended  to  govern 
well  in  the  interval* 

The  first  act  die  king  did  to  make  good  his 
promise  to  govern  well  was  to  commit  Coke  and 
Sir  Robert  Phillips  to  the  Tower, — ^Mr.  Selden, 
Mr.  Pym,  and  Mr.  Mallery  to  other  prisons, — and 
to  send  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Thomas  Crew,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Rich,  and  Sir  James  Parott  on  a  com- 
mission into  Ireland,  as  a  sort  of  a  cover  for  banish- 
ment. It  was  evident  to  every  dne  that  the  offence 
of  these  men  was  their  'free  conduct  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Selden,  who  was 
not  a  member,  conversations  out-of-doors  or 
writings  in  support  of  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  an  opposition  party 
had  epnii^  up  in  the  House  of  Lardt ;  therefore 
Beveral  of  the  peers  were  called  before  the  privy 
council,  and  one  or  two  of  them  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Charles  was  rather  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  this  most  significant  session  ;  but,  if  so,  he 
certainly  had  neither  the  good  sense  nor  the  good 
fortune  to  understand  its  meanings  and  indications, 
or  to  perceive  the  great  changes  men's  minds  were 
undergoing, — the  mighty  events  that  were  indeed 
casting  their  shadows  before  them. 

The  day  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament  had 
well-nigh  been  that  of  the  mortal  dissolution  of 
King  James,  for  "  he  rode  by  coach  to  Theobald's 
to  dinner,  and,  after  dinner,  riding  on  horseback 
■broad,  his  horse  stumbled  and  cast  his  majesty 
into  the  New  River,  where  the  ice  broke,  and  he 
fell  in,  so  that  nothing  but  his  hoots  was  seen. 
Sir  Richard  Yong  was  next,  who  alighted,  went 
into  ^e  water,  and  lifted  him  out.  There  came 
much  water  out  of  his  mouth  and  body ;  but  his 
majesty  rode  back  to  Theobald*8,  went  into  a  warm 
bed,  and  did  well."t 

A.D.  1622-3. — At  this  time  the  popular  feeling 
was  greatly  excited  by  the  misfortunes  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  king's  daughter,  which,  by  a  little  ex- 
^^ration,  were  heightened  into  a  vonderfiilly 
dramatic  interest  The  young  and  the  brave  de- 
clared themselves  her  champions,  and  troubled 
James  vrith  their  enthusiasm.  The  Lieutenant 
of  the  Middle  Temple  played  a  game  this  Christ- 

•  Rymer.— Ruihworlh — PbtL  HiiL—Cofce.— Carte. 

4  The  VLer.  Joaeph  Monde,  ot  Mede  (■  Rmt  neva  colIeelot\  to 


mas  time,  whereat  his  majesty  was  highly  dis- 
pleased. He  made  choice  of  some  thirty  of  the 
civilest  and  best-fashioned  gentlemen  of  the  House 
to  sup  with  him,  and,  being  at  supper,  took  a  cup 
of  wme  in  one  hand,  and  held  his  sword  drawn  in 
the  other,  and  so  began  a  health  to  the  distressed 
Lady  ElizcUtetk;  and,  having  drunk,  kissed  his 
sword,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  it,  took  an  oath 
to  live  and  die  in  her  service ;  then  delivered  the 
cup  and  sword  to  the  next,  and  so  the  health  and 
ceremony  went  round.***  Every  step  that  the 
Palatine  took  was  a  blunder,  and  James  could  do 
little*!  for  him  but  send  more  ambassadon.  His 
relation,  the  kins  of  Denmark,  was  no  longw  able 
or  willing  to  do  him  service;  and  the  Dut^  who 
were  said  to  have  contributed  to  all  hia  troubles, 
by  urging  him  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
could  not  do  much  by  themselves.  The  Catholics 
of  Antwerp  turned  all  these  illustrious  parties  into 
ridicule  in  their  public  theatres.  A  courier  came 
puflmg  on  the  stage  with  cries  of  "  News  ! — great 
news  !'*  Upon  being  asked  what  news  ?  he  replied 
that  the  Count  Palatine  was  likely  to  have  a  for- 
midable army  soon,  for  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
to  send  him  a  thousand,  the  Hollanders  ten  thou- 
sand, and  the  King  of  England  a  hundred  thousand. 
Thousands  of  what  ?  asked  the  bystanders  ?  Oh  ! 
said  the  courier,  the  King  of  Denmark's  are  red 
herrings,  the  Hollanders'  are  Dutch  cheeses,  and 
the  King  of  England's  ire  am1»aBadorB.t  At  the 
■ame  time  they  pictured  King  James  at  one  place 
with  a  scabbard  without  a  sword ;  in  another  vrith 
a  sword  which  nobody  could  pull  out  of  its  sheath, 
though  many  kept  tugging  at  it.  In  Brussels 
they  painted  him  with  his  pockets  turned  inside 
out,  and  his  purse  empty ;  and  at  Antwerp  they 
drew  a  large  caricature,  representing  the  'ex-queen 
of  Bohemia  trudging  on  foot  with  her  child  on  her 
back,  and  her  father.  King  James,  carrying  her 
cradle  after  her :  and  all  these  caustic  specimens 
of  art  had  stinging  mottoa,  aimed  more  particnlarly 
at  his  sacred  majesty. 

The  French,  out  of  their  ancient  rivalry  and 
jealousy  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  their  love  of 
war,  would  have  been  disposed  to  strike  a  blow  for 
the  disporaessed  prince ;  but'their  young  king,  like 
our  old  king,  was  ruled  by  a  despicable  fiivourite 
their  court  wu  occupied  by  profligate  intrigues 
and  selfish  factions ;  and  their  country  was  again 
the  scene  of  a  civil  and  religious  war,  for  the 
Huguenots  about  this  time  rushed  or  were  driven 
into  open  hostilities.  Instead  of  being  in  a  condi- 
tion to  lead  an  army  to  the  Rhine,  Louis  XIII. 

*  Id.  Id.— In'thI*  URine  letter  Meade  telU  nnollier  ctocy,  ncrt  ten 
DTniiiiog-  "TTio  ppntl(^pn  ot  Gniy'»  Inn,  to  iDKke  nn  eod  of 
ClirlBlmnt  on  Twrinii  NiKht,  In  Ihc  dend  Ume  ot  the  iilnlit,  (hot  olT 
■)1  Ihe  chnniber*  (•mall  iiircn  of  OTdiinnce)  Ihcy  had  boiroved 
f  roiD  llio  TowpT,  bcln^  bi  many  «•  Ollpd  four  ort*.  The  king  Kwar 
kencd  with  thit  noiee,  itaited  out  of  Iwd,  and  crird  "  trrasDa  I 
tieiuon  I*  The  cHj  in  an  uproar,  and  the  whola  euurt  alnwai  In 
aint;  theEari  at  Anrndel  nmnlng  to  the  ,l]cd.ebBialieT  wilh  Ua 
•word  drawn,  ai  to  reaeoe  tba  Xiafa  pcnon." 

t  Howaira  LeIIera. 

t  Hii  Ihvonrile  wa*  one  Hontteer  de  Lnynea,  who.  In  lila  non-age, 
niaed  much  upon  tl<e  king  by  making  bawk*  to  By  ni  all  littk  birda 
fa  Ilia  gardena.  and  by  making  am*  of  (hoae  catch  bnHaSinr-Lift 
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mr  hinuelf  compelled  to  lay  siege  to  his  own 
cities  in  the  heart  of  Fraooe.  Tlw  French  Pro- 
testants, as  usual,  applied  to  England  for  assist- 
ance ;  hut  all  that  James  could  do  for  them  was 
to  transmit  a  few  diplomatic  megsages  to  their 
joaag  king.  The  French  ministers  told  him,  in 
return,  that  before  he  interfered  with  their  persecu- 
tions oi  Protestants,  he  would  do  well  to  leave  off 
persecuting  his  own  Cathtdic  suhjects  :  and  when 
the  ambaattdor.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburr,  became 
impmrtonate,  honing  that,  when  they  had  esta- 
bliahed  peace  at  nome  by  toleration,  they  would  be' 
die  mm  ouily  dispoaed  to  assist  the  puatine,  die 
&TOiiiite  Laynes  told  him  that  they  would  have 
nooe  of  his  advice,  and  that  they  did  not  fear  his 
master.*  The  Catholic  priests,  or  at  least  such 
of  them  as  were  about  the  court,  urged  on  the  war 
^[ainst  those  of  the  religion ;  and  ue  king^s  con- 
fessor "made  a  sermon  upon  the  text  that  we 
shoold  foreive  our  enemies ;  upon  which  argument, 
havii^  said  many  good  things,  he  at  last  distin- 
Kuished  fo^veness,  and  said,  we  were  indeed  to 
forgive  our  enemies,  but  not  the  enemies  of  God, 
vaca  as  were  heretics,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  religion ;  and  that  hie  majesty,  as  the  most 
Chriatian  king,  ot^;ht  to  extirpate  uem  wheresoever 
they  oodldbe  fimnd."t  This  vas  atrocious;  but 
at  UK  same  time  then  was  acarcely  a  better  spirit 
oDOor  ride  Uie  ChamieL 

The  Count  Mansfeldt,  and  Prince  Christisa  of 
Bmnswick,  after  maintaining  a  wild  sort  of  war, 
more  on  their  own  account  than  on  that  of  the  ex- 
King  of  Bohemia,  evacuated  the  Palatinate,  and 
took  service  with  the  Dutch ;  and  James,  who 
found  it  burdensome  to  pay  the  garrison,  and  who 
wished  to  propitiate  his  Cwiolic  majesty,  delivered 
up  Frankendael  to  the  Spaniards,  upon  their  pro- 
miae  of  restoring  it  if  a  sadsfactiny  peace  were  not 
oonchided  in  eighteen  months.  The  emperor  had 
already  given  the  greater  part  of  the  Palatine's 
territories  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
formerly  invested  with  the  electorate  by  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon.  Without  kingdom  or  decto. 
rate*  widiout  a  pravinoe,  without  a  house  or 
home  of  his  own,  the  lucklesa  Palatine,  vith  lus 
wife  and  fsmily,  was  left  to  subsist  at  die  Hague 
upon  a  Dutch  peiuioa.  But  the  Solomon  of  his  age, 
hia  loving  father-in-law,  who  found  a  gratification 
in  the  fulfilment  of  h^  prophecy,  and  who  was 
little  touched  hy  his  disgrace,  saw  elevation  in  this 
depression — a  light  in  ul  this  darkness.  He  had 
done  the  wiU  of  Spain  in  many  things ;  he  was  do- 
ing it  in  more,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  civil  war  at 
bamc;  and  he  deluded  himself  with  imagining 
that,  widi  his  own  consummate  ridll  and  coolness, 
he  lukd  at  last  removed  all  obstacles  to  the  Spanish 
match,  and  that  the  treaty  of  manii^  would  be 
followed  by  the  entire  reabtution  of  the  Palatinate 
to  his  son-in-law.  PhilipIlLhaddiedinthemontfa 
tt  March,  1621,  and  md  been  succeeded  hy  his 
son  Philip  IV.,  brother  to  the  intended  bride  of 
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Prince  Charles.  The  Lord  Digby,  now  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and  special  ambassador  to  the  young  sove- 
reign, reported  that  he  was  favourable  to  the  match, 
but  that  Philip  could  not  many  his  sister  to  a  Pro- 
testant without  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  and 
a  fiill  assurance  that  she  should  be  left  to  the  en- 
joyment of  her  own  conscience  and  her  own  relifpon 
in  England.  Gondcnnar,  who  had  returned  frcmi 
London  to  Madrid,  to  forward,  as  he  said,  the  plana 
andwishesof  lus  royal  friend  and  boon  companion, 
gave  equally  lumefiu  assuranca.  In  fact,  we  King 
of  Spaio  implied  to  Rome  for  a  dispaisation.  James, 
impatient  of  delay — and  the  churchmen  of  Rome 
were  seldom  quuuc  indiese  matters — dispatched  an 
Bgeat  of  his  own  (Mr.  Geoi^e  Gage)  to  the  Vati- 
can, while  his  favourite,  Buckingham,  employed 
another.  Nay,  in  his  anxiety,  James  did,  what  he 
had  done  before  in  Scotland — he  wrote  himself  two 
letters  to  the  Pope,  or  rather  to  two  popes,  for  there 
was  a  death  and  a  new  election  during  the  n^ociar 
tions.* 

It  was  well  for  James  that  the  secret  correspond- 
ence with  Rome  was  not  discovered  by  the  Puri- 
tans, who,  however,  were  wonderfully  disquieted 
by  certain  proceedings  which  arose  out  of  it  and 
James's  eagerness  to  gratify  the  Pope.  If  what  he 
did  had  been  his  own  free  and  disinterested  ai^  it 
would  have  entiUed  him  to  high  pruse.  He  issued 
paidrais  Ga  lecnsaM^  to  all  English  Catholics  that 
should  apply  for  them ;  and  he  ordered  the  judges 
on  their  circuits  to  diBchai|;e  from  prison  every 
recusant  that  could  find  security  for  his  reappear- 
ance. The  prisoners  thus  liberated  were  counted 
by  thousands.  All  the  zealots  took  the  alarm,  and 
the  Lord  Bishop,  and  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  to 
quiet  their  fiears,  represented,  by  order  of  the  king, 
that  thia  leni^  waa  only  meant  to  secure  bettor 

*  Tke  giMtMl  amUod  wu  ued  In  thii  eormpwAma,  In  Um 
Int  lettK,  whi^  VM  addfNMd  to  Gragotr  XV.,  Juim  m&nif  dwrit 
moa  fmraUUM,  ud.  fiir  vhat  mufMd  nrtbat  to  mj,  ntond  Ua 
HoUneM  to  the  bMnr.  Ocom  Qafs.  who  wavld  deUm  onto  Urn 
mow  »% lum.  Tba  king  dldnot «m  anttra  Ilia  BBRlBgCi  or  ttio 
tolatalioa  wUch  wu  to  moaaatptaj  It,  Ha  only  aald  Ui»t  1w  waa 
UHMt  amktiiB  to  pot  ■  atou  to  Uia  ealamltbi,  dlMoidi,  and  Uood- 
■hada  wbieb  n  mbaiatdr  nart  tti*  Ctailitlan  world;  and  that  ho 
bopad,  ai  C^tbdUda  and  notaatont*  am«d  to  wotahip  the  wn«  moat 
bleaMd  Trinhr,  and  to  hopa  Ibr  MlnOon  thioagfa  the  1*011)  Kaviotir, 
that  b«  and  hU  HoHnaia  nl^t  agna  to  nat  tc^ethar  in  puUlag  an 
end  to  all  theM  atonna  and  nneotua.— Sm  Cmla, 

Jamet't  aaeood  letlOT  baa  not  boas  dlaeomtd,  bat  them  an  aouo 
aUaaioM  to  It  In  a  latter  wrilton  b;  tha  Pibtea  to  BacUngban. 
CharWa  letter  la  a  curiMltr : — 

"  Hia  Majeitr,"  be,  to  Ma  dasr  SNwjf.  •■  likea  tbo  laat  Mlat 
better  than  the  fliat,  tmlj  It  baa  two  ftuiUa,  vbera  tha  Other  haa  but 
ona.  In  the  flnt  It  haa  only  thie— that  it  Unda  hia  majnty  to  a  pru- 
nlaea  that  if  any  at  hia  majettj**  popiib  aabjeeta  ollbnd,  he  nnit  let 
tha  pope  know  of  it  before  he  pnnUh  them,  which  ye  may  ^member 
opon  iDa  IndltiBf  of  the  letter  hie  majeaty  itnek  upon ;  and  tha 
■econd  error  In  the  new  tatter  Ii,  that  hia  majeaty  wiahai  the  pope  u 
expel  the  Jesuit*  by  order.  Now  hia  mi^eaty  leaTea  the  ordiiMTy 
tUm  of  ddng  It  to  the  pope,  by  him  own  ordinary  waya ;  hia  m^eety 
halhnotbinKado  to  teub  himby  whatonter  lodo  It.  He  haa  liko- 
wfea  put  In  the  laat  letter  beftire  the  aubecriptton,  S.  V.  deeotiMtanu  ; 
wheraai,  in  bia  mi^atty'a  letter  to  the  fbrmer  pope  Oere  wu  notbinn 
written  but  bia  nujesty'a  name.  Ha  likewlae.  In  one  place,  at  leaat 
of  the  aacond  letter,  omtta  to  pnt  In  Anmbm*  after  OatSolieoi.  Vam, 
ye  know  ay  father  haa  tnti  atood  npon  It,  both  by  word  and  writlnf , 
that  he  la  aa  nod  a  Catholio  aa  the  pope  himielf ;  therefore,  iince 
tliey  take  to  Uiemaelvea  the  atyle  uf  Catnolie  Bomant  let  them  brook 
it  n  Ood'a  name,  lie  will  not  leaut  them  of  •  lylkble  of  it.  ,  ,  .  . 
Aa  faryoiir  letter (otAeConii'aa'.  be  liksi  very  wall  of  It.'  Tberaatof 
tbeepbtle  isallabont  biam^Mty'aamDaementiandaporta.  Charlaa 
aaya  It  will  he  a«ainat  hi*  malaity'a  heart  to  atay  nuch  longer  at 
Ttteobald^  **  whore  he  can  have  no  reoeptioa  but  tu  doQ  np  and 
down  tba  park,  for  then  la  bo  Uod  ol  flcld  ha«Uii|  tbm.—Mori- 
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treatment  for  the  Proteatanta  abroad ;  and  that, 
flKraffh  the  recusanta  were  released  from  prison, 
diej  nad  atill  the  ahaclileB  about  their  heels,  and 
might  be  seized  again  at  the  shortest  notice.  But 
■ome  preachers  thundered  from  their  pulpits,  and 
provoked  hie  majesty  to  issue  orders  that  no 
preacher,  under  the  degree  of  bishop  or  dean, 
should,  in  preaching,  deviate  from  the  subject  of 
his  text;  and  that  no  preacher  whatsoever  should 
fidl  into  bitter  invectives  or  indecent  railings 
against  Papists  or  Puritans.  No  doubt  James 
thought  to  conciliate  the  latter  class,  but  he  was 
miserably  mistaken  :  the  loudest  of  the  preadiers 
of  intolerance  at  tMa  moment  were  Puritans  in 
disguise :  the  Puritans,  as  a  body,  wished  not  for  a 
toleration,  but  for  a  universal  confimnity  to  their 
particular  ftith  and  practice ;  they  Trtsn  bent  on 
establishing  a  persecuting  church  of  their  own,  and 
scorned  to  share  a  minor  boon  with  Papists  and 
idolaters. 

By  the  month  of  January,  1623,  such  progress 
was  made  in  the  Spanish  match,  that  James  and 
his  son  signed  articles,  promising  that  the  English 
Catholics  should  be  relieved  from  all  kinds  of  pei^ 
aecution,  and  permitted  to  have  their  masses  and 
other  ceremonies  in  their  own  houses ;  and  the 
Spanish  king  agreed  to  give  his  sister  two  miltions 
of  ducats,  and  to  celebrate  the  espoosala  at  Madrid 
(the  Prince  of  Wales  bemg  represented  by  proxy), 
within  for^  days  after  the  arrim  of  the  dispensation 
fromRome.  James wishedtohavethe money, which 
waa  to  be  ptdd  by  instalments,  at  e\ona  interrals ; 
Charles  wiuied  to  shorten  the  period,  which,accord- 
ing  to  Spanish  etiquette,  was  to  elapse  between  the 
eapousale  and  the  actual  marri^ ;  and  both  appear 
to  have  apprehended  that  the  business,  which  had 
already  been  seven  years  on  tfie  carpet,  might  still 
be  spun  out  a  year  or  two  longer,  if  left  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  mmisters  and  diplomatists.  It  is  said 
tiiat  the  strange  idea  of  the  prince's  journey  into 
Spain  was  first  su^ested  by  a  few  words  which 
dropped  from  OUvarea,  &e  Spanish  favourite,  who 
•aid,  or  who  was  reported  to  have  said,  to  an  English 
envoy,  that,  if  Charles  were  himsdf  at  Madrid,  all 
would  go  on  welL  But,  if  Olivanas  really  said  this, 
he  certainly  never  opected  that  the  hdr  ^>pareut  of 
the  English  crown  wrald  undertake  such  a  Qniiolic 
journey.  Charles  and  Buckingfaam,  however,  aud- 
aenlymade  up  their  mindatobecome  travenen.  If 
the  precious  scheme  had  not  been  seconded  by  the 
all-prevailing  minion,  it  would  assuredly  nave 
foiled  through  the  opposition  of  the  king.  Various 
motives  are  assigned  for  Buckingham's  going  into 
it  with  the  eagerness  he  did :  according  to  some,  he 
already  hated  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  was  jealous 
of  the  consideration  and  the  influence  over  the 
mind  of  (he  Spanish  Infonta,  which  that  nobleman 
would  obtain,  if  he  were  Ud  to  bring  the  matoh  to 
completion,  and  conduct  Uie  Ivide  into  England ; 
while  Clarraidoa  says,  mA  only  that  he  entered  into 
tihe  scheme  to  gain  fovoorwittk  the  prince^  but  that 
he  tt^m^  it,and  that  it  waa  "tlw  be^nnmgof 
■n  entire  confidence  between  Uiem,  after  a  long 
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time  of  declared  jealousy  and  displeasure  on  the 
prince's  put,  and  occasion  enough  administered  on 
the  other."  But  we  can  discover  nothing  of  these 
displeasures  and  jealousies ;  there  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  ground  for  believmg  that  Buckingham 
and  the  pnnce  had  long  lived  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  the  favourite  Was  not  likely  to  forget  the 
advice  given  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
at  court  by  Bacon.*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  merit  of  flie  project  rested  entirely 
with  the  prince  and  the  fovourite,wboO(mcerted  in 
private  how  they  should  prevail  over  the  king. 
One  morning  Ct^lea  waited  upon  his  fother,  de- 
claring that  be  had  an  earnest  daire  attd  suit  npon 
which  the  hap^nneaa  of  hu  life  depended ;  but  tnat, 
as  the  doing  or  not  doing  whet  he  desired  depended 
wholly  and  entirely  upon  his  majesty's  approbation 
and  command,  he  would  not  communicate  the  sub* 
stance  of  his  suit  without  his  father's  promise  to  de- 
cide upon  it  himself,  and  not  to  consult  with,  or  com- 
municate th  e  secret  to,  any  perBon  whatsoever.  James 
gave  this  promise,  and  then  grew  very  eager  to  know 
what  this  great  secret  couM  be.  Then,  watehing 
the  moods  and  turns  of  the  king's  humour,  and 
seizing  their  opportunity,  Charles  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  stated  his  request,  the  duke  standing  by  with- 
out saying  a  word.  The  king  talked  over  the  whole 
matter  to  tiie  prince  wtdtless  passion  than  they  ex- 
pected, and  then  looked  at  tht  fovourite,  as  incUtied 
to  hear  what  he  would  say.  Buckingham  spoke 
nothing  to  the  point,  but  emarged  upon  the  infinite 
obligation  his  majesty  would  conferupon  the  prince 
by  his  yielding  to  the  violent  passion  his  highness 
was  transported  with ;  and  then,  after  he  had  gone 
on  to  stete  that  his  refusal  would  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  spirits  and  peace  of  tnind  of  his 
only  son,  Charles,  seeing  that  his  fother  was 
touched,  put  in  his  word,  and  represented  that  his 
arrival  at  Madrid  must  certamly  be  presently  fol- 
lowed by  his  marriage,  and  in  a  moment  determine 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  to  his  brother  and 
sister.  "  These  discourses,  urged  with  all  the  ar- 
tifice and  address  imaginable,  so  for  wrought  upon 
and  prevailed  widi  the  king,  that,  with  less  heaita* 
tion  than  his  nature  was  accustomed  to,  and  much 
less  than  was  agreeable  to  hia  great  wisdom,  he 
nve  his  approbation,  and  promisoi  that  the  prince 
ahould  make  the  journey  ne  was  so  mudi  inctined 
to."  '  But  as  soon  as  James  was  left  to  his  reflec- 
tions he  bitterly  repented ;  and,  when  his  son  and 
fovourite  next  presented  tiiemselves,  he  fell  into  a 
great  passion  wiUi  tears,  and  told  them  ^t  he  waa 
undone,  and  that  it  would  break  his  heart  if  they 

•  ta  \H  csMntodLatfM'orAdtlMtoaMiieTmim.whn  h« 
Snt  boeame  hvonrite.  Th«  ntj  hmg  ud  aUbonU  •platU  oDOclndM 
with  IbeM  wordi  :— 

••  1  Imtc  bat  OM  Utiag  taon  to  nlnd  yon  of,  «Ueh  Mwl  j  aonem 
jrenTMlf :  ym  Mire  a  (mt  «nd  gTMlooi  muter,  «itd  then  It  abmmI 
Lip«fkil  yoanc  princ*t  Vbom  jon  miut  not  dawrt  i  it  iMhoves  yon  to 
eaitf  yotttMlr  itMt  aod  wcnlf  brtrnmi  dmn  botk :  *ion  aot  m  tba 
ridBK  MM,  that  yon  forget  tbe  fkthm  who  nUad  yoQ  to  lUt  batfhl, 
aotbo  jDa  MolMM)iriou  tollifl  tktber.that  yoB|tT*Ja«t  Qbqm  to  (be 
won  to  nupeet  tint  yon  iwriect  bim:  but  cMryyotinelf  wtth  ili«t 

KKOunt,  u,  if  It  be  pocdUB,  yon  nay  ple«M  and  contant  them 
h,  wlilcb,  truly,  1  bMiera  wilt  M  no  hud  natter  far  yon  to  dot  m 
Buy  yoa  tin  loM  bolored  of  butta,  which  b  the  bMrtf  pnjn  of 
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penitted ;  snd  after  ezpoiing  to  them  the  uadew- 
netB  and  danger  of  such  a  journey,  the  power  it 
woaM  give  t&  Spaniards,  the  jealouBies  and  sua- 
pdooa  it  would' excite  among  the  English,  he  im- 
plond  them  to  release  him  from  his  [womisQ,  and 
conchided,  as  ha  had  begun,  with  si^hs  and  tears. 
NoAn  the  prince  nor  dw  lavourite  took  any 
pama  to  answer  Uw  leaKms  hii  m^esty  had  in- 
sisted oo ;  but  Ohsrles  put  lum  in  mind  of  the  sa^ 
crednesB  of  his  pramise,  telling  him  Uiat  the  breaking 
of  it  inmld  make  him  never  thmk  more  of  marriaffe ; 
and  Bnekingbam,  who,  according  to  the  royalist 
historian,  h^ter  knew  what  kind  of  aipmients  were 
of  fbroe  with  him,  treated  him  more  rudely,  telling 
him  that  nobody  could  beheve  anything  be  said, 
when  he  retracted  so  soon  the  promise  he  had  so 
aolemnly  made ;  and  that  be  plainly  parceiTed  it  all 
proceeded  from  another  breach  of  his  word,  in 
communicating  with  some  rascal  who  had  furnished 
him  with  those  pitiful  reasons.  His  majesty  pea- 
luona^y,  and  with  many  oaths,  denied  that  he 
had  coBBmniucated  the  matter  to  any  person  living; 
ud  ^eaently,  eonqucnd  by  the  **  munble  and  im- 
portunate entreatf**  of  hia  aon,  and  **the  rougher 
dialect  at  his  favouritei  hfl  withdrew  hia  opposition 
to  the  journey ;  and  itwai  srttled  that  in  two  days 
they  should  tslu  their  leave,"  his  highness  pre- 
tending to  hunt  at  Theobald's,  and  the  duke  to 
take  physio  at  Chelsea.  They  told  the  king  that, 
as  it  was  before  resolved  they  should  only  take  two 
persons  with  them,  they  had  selected  Sir  Francis 
Cottington  and  Endymion  Porter  as  men  grateiul 
to  his  majesty  and  well  acquainted  with  Spain. 
The  king  approved  of  their  (dioice,  and  called  for 
Sir  FVanc»  C^tdngton,  who  was  in  waiting.  "  Cot- 
tingtim  will  be  againat  the  journey,'*  whispered 
Bocldngham  to  &b  prince.  "No,  Bir,"  said 
Charles,  **be  dams  not."  But  the  prince  was 
aomewlwt  nustakeo ;  fiar,  when  the  kiiw  ttdd  Cot^ 
tingtoo  that  Baby  Cbaries  and  Steeny  ud  a  mind 
to  go  by  post  into  Spain,  to  fotch  home  the  Infonta, 
and  commanded  him  to  tell  him,  as  an  honest  man, 
what  he  thought  about  it,  Cottington,  after  such 
a  trebling  that  he  could  hardly  speak,  tpld  the 
king  that  the  expedition  was  unwise  and  unsafe ; 
and  then  the  king  threw  himself  upon  his  bed, 
crying,  **  I  told  you  so,  I  told  you  so  before ;  I 
shall  be  undone,  and  lose  Baby  Charles."  The 
prince  and  Buckin^am  were  furious,  and  the  lat- 
ter fell  npon  poor  Cottington  as  if  be  had  been  a 
courier  or  pos^bcqr,  teUing  him  that  he  should  re- 
pent his  presumption  aa  long  as  he  lived.  This  put 
the  Idt^  into  a  new  agony.  **Nay.  bv  God, 
Steeny,"  said  ha,  you  are  ven  much  to  blame  to 
use  hint  so :  he  answered  me  mrectly  to  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  him,  and  very  honestly  and  wisely.*' 
After  all  dUa  paaricm  on  Wi  sides,  James  again 
yielded,  plainly  perceiving,  it  is  said,  that  the  whole 
mtrigue  had  been  originally  contrived  by  Bucking- 
ham, whom  he  durst  not  oppose,  and  whom  Cla- 
rendkn  sm  he  was  never  well  pleased  with  after- 
warda.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1623,  the  two 
km^ta-emnt  tCN^  their  leave  of  the  king,  and  on 
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the  following  day  they  b»an  their  journey  from  New 
Hall,  in  Bssex,  a  seat  which  Buckingham  had  re- 
cently purchased,  setting  outwit  disguised  beards 
and  borrowed  names.  The  prince  was  John  SmitJh— 
the  noble  marquis,  Thomas  Smith.  They  irere  at- 
tended only  by  Sir  Richard  Graham,  mastv  of  the 
horse  to  wa  marqius,  and  **  of  inward  trust  about 
him."  On  crossing  the  river  to  Gravesend  they  ex- 
cited tuspicioa,  by  giving  a  piece  of  gold  to  the 
feny-man,  ud  were  near  being  stopped  at  Roches- 
ter. On  ascending  the  hill  beyond  that  city  they 
were  perplexed  at  seeii^  the  French  ambassadw  in 
the  king's  coach, "  wbidi  made  them  baulk  the  road, 
and  teach  post-hackneys  to  leap  hedges."  At  Can- 
terbury an  o£SciouB  mayor  would  have  arrested 
them,  but  Buckingham  took  oS  his  beard,  and 
told  him  who  he  was.  Then,  on  tiie  road,  the 
bag^;t^  poB^boy,  who  had  been  at  court,  got  a 
glimmering  who  they  were,  but  his  mouth  was 
easily  shut — at  least  so  they  thought.  At  Dover 
they  found  Sir  Francis  Cottington  and  Master  |ln- 
dymion  Porter,  wlw  had  been  sent  before  to  provide 
avessel;  and  on  the  following  morning  they  noised 
their  adventurous  ssih  for  the  French  coast*  Even 
as  a  masquerade  die  peiftrmance  did  Uiem  little 
credit,  fpr  they  were  discovered  nearly  evemrl»ie 
they  went)  and  as  for  their  secret  being  kept  ^ 
court,  it  was  blowq  abroad  through  town  and  coun- 
try abnost  as  soon  ss  they  put  on  their  folseb^rds. 
For  a  day  or  two,  however,  it  was  not  known  whither 
they  had  directed  their  steps.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  prince  was  going  to  Spain,  to  throw 
himself  among  priests  ^and  monks,  familiara  and 
inquisitors,  there  was  a  dreadful  consternation 
among  the  people,  who  declared  at  once  that  he 
would  never  coma  back  alive,  or,  if  be  did,  he  would 
come  a  Papist.  Jamea  commanded  hu  clergy 
"  neither  in  their  sermons  nor  prayers  to  pre- 
judicate  his  joum^,  but  yet  to  pray  to  God  to  pre- 
serve him  in  his  joumeyt  and  grant  him  a  safe  re- 
turn unto  us,  yet  not  in  more  nor  in  any  other 
W(HxlB."t  James  heard  not  the  alarming  talk 
the  people ;  and  a  week  or  two  after  the  prince's 
departure  he  let  loose  at  once  all  the  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests  that  were  in  prison  in  London. 
He,  however,  thought  fit  to  send  two  Protestant 
chaplains  after  Baby  Charles,  "  together  with  all 
stuff  and  ornaments  fit  for  the  service  of  God." 
"  I  have  fully  instructed  them"  (the  chaplains), 
says  his  majesty,  in  announcing  their  departure, 
"  so  as  all  their  behaviour  and  service  shsU,  I 
hope,  prove  decent  and  agreeable  to  the  purity 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  yet  so  near  the  Roman 
form  u  can  lawfully  be  done ;  for  it  haUi  ever 


•  K«Ua.  WottDB. 

t  Hmob**  L«ttM  to  Sir  II .  Statvrillt^'niii  udosIok  Mwamonnr 
ta*iwUMrletWgi*M«v)MuuitjMt.  "Tlw  BUhopof  Loadoa.von 
koow,  iprc  ofda,  Smm  hu  aujarty,  ts  tb6  dMm,  not  to  pf^ndleat* 
Uwpcfaie^f  jDnnMjlsflMtopnqrmbntoalrtopiiTOMtoMtani 
hint  home  la  wMk  agtln  uMo  m,  ind  m  Mrw .  Ad  hosM  |ditK 
ymdwi.  btlBK  loUi  to  ttai)*gi«H  tb*  ordw  sivaa,  darirad.  in  Ms 
pnvCT,  'That  God  wotild  nturn  mi  aobh  pMn  boma  in  Hlbiy 
■fidn  lo  M.  <Mrf  M  Mort^  >apFO«iM  tha  «o>^  m  mv  io  ba  a  ptoM 

ortlM»fanr«qlolnad,whn«>atfcamalM»ni  '-ir  —  "lirriiiild 

vm  M  non  wndi.  bnt  tbt  Ibn  ^^^*'^^^  ^"-^ 
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been  my  way  to  go  with  the  CAwcA  of  Rome 
tuqve  ad  aras"* 

At  the  same  time  James  sent  an  ambauador 
irom  the  king  of  Spain,  and  a  Flemish  ambassador, 
to  visit  the  universities,  which  two  learned  bodies 
had  made  themselves  very  conspicuouB  by  their 
smrili^  and  fulsome  adulation,  and  dieir  prcanpt 
falling  in  with  the  whims  of  t^amrt  Onuiiaoo- 
caaion  the  men  of  Cambridge  seem  to  have  aorpasaed 
themselves ;  vice-chancellor,  doctors,  re^ts,  non- 
regents,  all  met  the  ambassadors  at  Trinity  College 
gate ;  they  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  the  col- 
lege for  Uieir  use ;  they  addressed  them  with  a 
speech -in  eveiy  college  they  went  to  see ;  and  their 
orators  fath^ed  the  foundation  of  the  university 
upon  the  Spaniards,  out  of  an  old  legend  about 
Cantaber,  and  told  the  ambassadors  how  happy 
they  should  be  to  have  the  Spanish  blood  come 
hither.  When  their  excellencies  walked  privately 
into  King's  College  Chapel  in  the  middle  of  prayer- 
time,  they  broke  off  their  prayers  in  the  nuddfe  to 
salute  and  entertain  them.  The  doctors  pledged 
healths  fathoms  deep  to  the  infimta,  the  promised 
bride;  and,  if  any  of  them  left  hed-tapa  in  their 
glasses,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  a  jovial 
person,  or  who  had  caught  the  genius  of  the  place 
(like  Gondomar  at  court),  would  cry  "  Super  na- 
culum  /  super  7taailumr*f  The  two  ambassadors, 
two  gentlemen  of  their  retinue,  and  Sir  Lewis 
Lewknor,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  were  all 
made  masters  of  arts.  The  ambasaadora  requested 
the  same  honour  for  one  Ogden,  a  catholic  priest, 
a  native  of  Cambridge,  and  once  belonging  to  St. 
John's  College ;  but  this  was  denied  them  as  a 
thing  not  in  the  power  of  the  university  unless  he 
would  take  the  oaths.  "Upon  this,"  adds  the 
Cantab,  *'  the  said  OgdeD  out-faced  us  all  on  our 
own  dung-hill,  and  &teatened  us  all  openly  that 
the  king  shouU  know  of  it,  and  such  like."} 

Meanwhile,  the  prince  and  Buckinghun,  or, 
as  the  king  addressed  them,  the  "  sweet  boys  and 
dear  venturous  knights,  worthy  to  be  put  in  a  new 
romanso,"  continued  their  journey  in  disguise. 
Late  one  night  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
Mr.  £dward  Herbert,  afterwards  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherhury,  ms  waited  upon  by  one  Andrews,  a 

*  The  two  dwiiUliii  twlected  nn  Dr.  Mawi,  Muter  of  Trio.  Col. 
CunbrUes,  kRenruda  Biihop  or  Baih  and  Wetli,  and  Dr.  Wren,  af- 
.  tcTWardi  fiiihop  of  Norwicli,  and  thea  of  Ely.  They  had  Mine 
■oraplea  and  miifriTlDga  a*  to  how  they  aboitld  behave;  and  on  taking 
thctr  leave  of  the  king,  who  wai  hnnllnff  at  Newmarket.  Ihey  aikcd 
hU  advice  what  they  Bhould  do,  if  the;  chanced  to  meat  the  hoat  car- 
ried in  the  atreett,  as  the  maimer  la.  The  >San  laid  them  that  they 
ahouid  avoid  meeting  it  If  they  could;  if  no^  ihoy  moat  doaa  paople 
did  there,  Meade, who  lellathettan.aayathi*  waia  very  hardeaae. 
The  Furitnna,  if  they  knrw  H,  mnit  nave  eet  it  down  aa  iomethini 
worae.  The  "itnn  and  onameDta"  were  never  need  at  Madrid. 
Howell,  writing  on  the  apot,  anya,  "The  priace  hath  no  public  exet* 
du4irdvn>tioii.batODly  bed-chamber  prayera;  and  aome  think  that 
hU  lodging  Ib  Ilia  kin^'a  honae  ia  like  to  prove  a  diaadvantajce  to  the 
main  bulneai :  for,  whereaa  moat  aorta  of  people  here  hatdlv  hold  ua 
to  be  Christiana,  if  the  prince  had  a  pilaoe  of  hia  own,  and  been  per- 
mitted to  have  need  a  loom  fbr  an  open  chapel, to  eaardae  the  Lilnt^gy 
of  the  Church  of  Eagland.  It  would  Kava  brought  them  to  hate  a  betwr 
opinionofna;  and  to  thtoand  there  weiaMnaof  our  beatchweh  plate 
end  veetmenta  l»oaght  hither,  but  Hvar  uaad,"— X«(ter<. 

t  Literally,  upon  the  nail— npan  the  luJi.  It  ia  atffli  a  cnstom  with 
the  Ocrmana  and  other  aebcdaittetODen,  in  drinking  heallhai  to  stiflu 
th«  rim  of  the  j^ati  npoa  the  tbnmVnail.  to  ibow  that  ft  ku  bMD 
frlrij^ra^tM  M  tlM  toast,  The  matom  k  ■  Terj  dd  one. 


Scotchman,  who  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen  the 
prince.  The  ambassador  asked  what  prince  ?  "He 
told  me,"  says  Herbert, "  the  Prince  of  Wales,which 
yet  I  could  not  believe  essiiy,  until, with  many  oaths, 
he  affirmed  the  prince  was  in  France,  and  that  he 
had  charge  to  follow  his  ^igl^nfM^  desiring  me,  in 
the  mean  while,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  my  maater, 
to  serve  his  passi^  Uie  best  I  coold.''*  Though 
nettled  that  die  prince  shoukl  have  passed  without 
visiting  him  ana  letting  him  into  the  secret,  Her- 
bert, full  of  anxiety  fen-  his  safety,  went,  very  early 
the  next  morning,  to  Monsieur  Puisieux,  principal 
secretary  of  state,  whom,  in  bis  urgency,  he 
draped  out  of  bed,  telling  him  he  had  important 
biuiness  to  dispatch.  The  French  secretary's  first 
words  were,  "I  know  your  business  as  well  as 
you.  Your  prince  is  ^parted  this  morning  post 
to  Spain  !"t  And  then  he  added  that  he  would 
suffer  him  quietly  to  hold  his  way  without  inter- 
rupting  him.  The  French  ministry  certainly  did 
not  regard  the  matrimonial  alliance  between  Eng- 
land uid  Spain  with  pleasant  feelings ;  but  what 
th^  more  immediately  appehended  was  that 
Charles,  who  was  atealu^  seoetly  Uirough  their 
kmedon,  miffht  have  dangerous  communications 
with  the  disaffected  or  revuting  Huguenots ;  and, 
when  Herbert  requested  that  no  one  might  be 
sent  after  him,  tiie  secretary  replied,  politely  and 
adroitly,  that  he  could  do  no  lesa  than  send  some 
one  to  know  how  the  prince  fared  on  his  journey. 
The  bint  was  enough :  Herbert  hurried  home  and 
dispatched  a  courier  after  Charles,  warning  him 
to  make  all  the  haste  he  could  out  of  France,  and 
not  to  treat  with  any  of  the  religion  on  the  way, 
since  his  being  in  Paris  was  publicly  known,  and, 
though  the  French  secretary  of  state  had  promised 
that  he  shoidd  not  be  interrupted,  yet  tatj  were 
sending  after  him,  and  might,  if  he  gave  an  occa- 
sicai  or  suspicion,  perchance  detain  him.  The 
ambassador  afterwards  learned  that  Charles  had 
spent  the  whole  of  the  jHreceding  day  in  seeing 
the  French  court  and  city  of  Paris,  without  that 
anybody  did  know  his  person,  but  a  maid  that 
had  sold  linen  heretofore  in  London,  who,  seeing 
him  pass  by,  said,  certainly  this  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  withal  suffered  him  to  hold  his  way, 
and  presumed  not  to  follow  him."t  On  that  same 
night  the  prince  had  written  to  tell  his  father  how 
he  and  Buckingham  had  been  at  court,  without 
being  known  by  any  one,  where  he  saw  the  young 
queen,  and  little  Monsieur,  and  nineteen  *'fair 
dancing  ladies*'  practising  a  masque,  and  the  queen 

*  Lllh  of  Lord  Herbert  et  Chcrbtvy. 

i  The  two  travellera,  it  appean,  were  reeonlaed  eren  betee  Aej 
Ottiihed  (heir  Jonmey  from  Boulogne  to  Paiii.--'' Soma  tbmpoita 
before,  they  had  met  with  two  Q«rm»n  genOcmeB  that  eame  newly 
traa  En^and.  where  they  had  leen  at  Newmarket  the  peine*  and 
the  marquia  taking  coaeh  toxetber  witk  theUng.andretauiediueh  a 
atrong  impraaiion  of  then  both  that  they  now  betrayed  anne  know* 
ledge  of  their  peraona  j  bat  wen  oot-ftoed  hj  Sir  Kiehard  Giahan, 
who  would  aeeda  peranada  them  they  wm  raiitakea."— BcltaoiM 
Woltomiana. 

t  Id.  It  alMmld  appear  Ihat  Charlea  and  Bockluaham  wen  two 
daya  in  Paria.  According  lo  Lord  Herbert  "  Tho  Dnkn  of  Savmr 
aaU  that  the  prinea'a  Jouner  waa  «a  tin  «  fwW  cmmlUert  mAM 
elte  amiaoOMa  coti  per  li  wmf*  arfi^orefjmiiaUi';  that  It  wm  a  trick 
ot  thoae  naeient  ki^ts.«T>ant,  who  wmUlP  ud  iBwt,  Om  raid 
•ttar  Uut  maaur  Id  nnto  tBdiMidHati.T 
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the  hftudflomeat  of  them  all,  which  had 
wnught  in  him  the  greater  desire  to  see  her 
■ister.*  Among  these  ndr  dancing  ladies  was  one 
leaDy  destined  to  become  his  wife,  and  it  has  been 
■nspected  that  the  daric  eyes  of  Henrietta  Maria 
now  ftadnated  Charles,  and  that  he  went  to  pay 
h^  cooit  to  ^  inftnta  with  his  mind  preKiccu- 
pied  by  another.  At  Bayonne  the  venturous 
knights  were  detained  and  examined,  and,  for  a 
moment,  ftncied  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed acrosB  the  Pyrenees ;  but  their  fears  proved  to 
be  imfounded,  and  they  presently  crossed  the 
Spanish  frontier.  At  the  close  of  an  evening  to- 
wards the  end  of  March  two  mules  stopped  at  the 
house  of  my  Lord  of  Bristol  in  Madrid.  The 
rideia  alighted.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  went  in  first 
with  a  portmanteau  under  hu  arm ;  and  then 
Mr.  John  Smith,  who  staid  awhile  on  the  other 
side  of  street  in  the  dark,  was  sent  for.  When 
the  diplanatiat  recognised  in  this  John  Smith 
the  beur  to  the  Enj^ish  crovn*  and  in  Thomas 
the  Marquis  of  Buwingharo,  he  stared  as  if  he 
had  seen  two  ghoata ;  but  presendy  he  took  the 
piioce  op  to  his  bed-chamber,  wrote  a  letter,  and 
dispatched  a  courier  that  night  to  acquaint  the 
King  of  England  how  his  son,  in  less  than  sixteen 
days,  had  arrived  safely  at  the  capital  of  Spain. 
The  next  day  Sir  Francis  Cottington  and  Mr. 
Porter  rode  into  Madrid,  die  prince  and  Bucking- 
ham having  out-ridden  them,  and  dark  rumours 
ran  in  every  corner  how  some  great  man  was  come 
from  England ;  "  and  some  would  not  stick  to  say, 
among  iSie  vulgar,  it  was  the  king."-f-  Knowing 
that  their  arrival  must  be  ducovered,  and,  not 
wishing  the  discovery  to  be  made  by  a  postilion, 
the  prince  and  the  favourite  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing for  Count  Gondomar,  the  man  who  had  sent 
Rale^jh  to  the  block,  and  who  was  now  in  very 
high  favour  at  court}  Gondomar  hastened  to 
Lmd  Briatol'a  and  ihea  back  to  the  palace  (we 
moat  oae  the  words  of  Charles,  in  the  joint  letter  he 
and  Buckingham  wrote  to  Solomon),  and  pre- 
sently went  to  the  Cond^  of  01ivaTes,and  as  speedily 
got  me  your  dog  Steenie  a  private  audience  of  the 
king ;  and,  when  I  was  to  return  back  to  my 
lod^ng,  the  Conde  Of  Olivares  himself  alone 
would  accompany  me  back  again  to  salute  the 
prince  in  his  king's  name."  "The next  day"  (we 
ctHitinue  the  story  in  the  appropriate  language  of 
the  other  chief  performer  in  it)  **  we  had  a  private 
>riait  of  the  king,  the  queen,  the  in&nta,  Don 


nimeio,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  the  French, 

•  ClMriM>iMUrtollMkbq^d«MPu(i,Qw2UorPebniMT.l^ 
ia  Mir  a«uy  BOk.  Ask  ctAmA,  Urn  jtmu  WnuA  mma.  «u 
elder .irta  10 UwlBbateDgmHiuU.  4— 

*  RowelL 

I  Ooadamr  had  lort  aoam  of  hia  wit  and  fanlas  In  eom^nant 
wUm.  "ll»»torr»*'®Wlyoa,"i*yiB(nreU,"tluitOountGoniio- 
wmi  bctec  mn  CDondUor  ttala  ttutt  moniiis,  havlaBbeeii  bebn 
bBtoMoc  Uu  cooBdL  ctwK,  lie  came  ia  naathuta  taTtdt  the 
ftimt^imjiag  b«  bad  atruise  Mwa  to  tell  blni, which  waa,  that  aa 


and  alt  the  streets  filled  with  guards  and  other 
people ;  before  the  king's  coach  went  the  best  of 
the  nobility,  after  followed  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court ;  we  sat  in  an  invisible  coach,  because  no- 
body was  suffered  to  take  notice  of  i^  thou^  seen 
by  all  the  world  ;  in  this  form  they  passed  three 
times  by  us,  but,  before  we  could  get  away,  the 
CondtS  of  OUvates  came  into  our  coach  and  con- 
veyed us  home,  where  he  told  us  the  king  longed 
and  died  for  want  of  a  nearer  sight  of  our  wooer. 
First,  he  took  me  in  his  coach  to  go  to  the  king ; 
we  found  him  walking  in  the  streets,  with  his 
cloak  thrown  over  his  face,  and  a  sword  and 
buckler  by  his  side ;  he  leaped  into  the  coach,  and 
away  he  came  to  find  the  wooer  in  another  place 
appointed,  where  there  passed  much  Idndness  and 
compliment  one  to  another."   Steenie  goes  on  to 
tell  bis  master  that  Philip  is  in  raptures  with  dte 
journey  and  with  the  prince;  that  Olivares,  the 
potent  favourite,  had  told  him,  that  very  morning, 
that,  if  the  pope  would  not  p;ive  ■  dispensation  for 
a  wife,  they  would  give  the  infanta  to  nis  son  Baby 
"  as  his  wench and  that  he  had  just  written  to 
the  pope's  nephew,  entreating  him  to  hasten  die 
dispensation.   He  then  mentions  diat  the  pope's 
nuncio,  at  Madrid,  wu  working  maliciously 
against  the  match,  and  concludes  with  these  omi- 
nous words :  "  We  make  this  collection,  that  the 
Pope  will  be  very  loth  to  grant  a  dispensation, 
which,  if  he  will  not  do,  then  toe  would  gladly 
have  your  directions  how  far  we  may  engage  you 
m  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pope*s  special  ■ 
power,  for  we  almost  find,  if  you  will  be  con~ 
tented  to  acknowledge  the  pope  chief  head  uruier 
Christy  that  the  match  will  be  made  without 
him.'**    Meanwhile  all  htmour  was  paid  by  the 
Spanish  court  to  &e  Prince  of  Wales ;  grand^s 
were  appconted  to  attend  him,  and  various  diver- 
sions were  proposed  to  amuse  him  till  &e  time  of 
his  solemn  entrance  and  public  reception,  when 
the  king  was  to  charge  himsdf  wi^  his  entertam- 
ment,  and  keep  him  company.    On  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  Charles  having  signified  his  desire  to 
see  his  bride  again,  the  king  went  abroad  to  take 
the  air  with  the  queen,  his  two  brothers,  and  the 
infanta,  who  were  all  in  one  coach ;  but  the  infanta 
sat  in  the  boot  with  a  blue  ribbon  about  her  arm, 
on  purpose  that  the  prince  might  distinguish  her. 
The  royal  carriage  was  followed  by  twenty  coaches, 
full  of  grandees  and  ladies.   Then  his  highnesa  of 
Wales,  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Gondomar, 
took  coach  and  drove  to  the  Prado,  where  he  met 
and  passed  the  lung's  carriage  three  several  times. 
As  there  bad  been  no  ^public  presentatimi,  etiquette 
did  not  allow  his  majesty  to  notice  the  prince  or 
stop  his  coach ;  but  as  soon  as  the  infanta  saw  the 
prince,  her  colour  rwcf    Tbein&nte,  Donna 
Muia,  who  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  is 

•  Haidwlcke  state  Vapara.  Thle  letter,  Uks  the  many  otber  Joint 
lettara.  la  aiRnad. "  Year  m^eaty'e  bmUe  ud  ottadleiit  aoa  and 
Bsmnt,  Charlaa— Toar  bnmble  alar*  and  dM.  Steenie.''— TUe 
nanwt  the  Scotch  tor  Stephea,  ia  aald  to  have  ben  bellowed  hf 
Jamea  npon  hU  aMaa  in  aUoilon  to  St.  Btnhen.  vbo  la  nlwan 
painted  aa  a  good-loohiniMluL  ^  , 
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tbus  describad  by  the  UT«1y  and  attentive  obBerver 
of  these  doingi  r*-**  She  ii  a  yot  comely  lady,  ra- 
ther pf  a  Floxush  oomidexion  than  Spaniaht  foir- 
haiiedi  and  carrying  a  nioit  |mre  mixture  of  r^ 
white  in  her  fitco.  She  »  faW  wd  big-lipped, 
irhich  ia  held  a  beauty  rather  than  a  blemish.*'* 
According  to  this  portrait,  the  fair  Spaniard  muet 
have  been  less  Btrilcing  than  the  lively,  black-eyed 
Frenchwoman.  In  the  following  week  Charles  was 
amused  with  hunting  and  hawkmg,  and  psrtieB  of 
pleasure  to  the  Casa  de  Campo ;  but  on  Sunday 
he  was  conducted  to  the  royal  monastery  of  St.  Je- 
rome, whence  the  kings  of  Spain  were  wont  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  da^  of  their  coronation.  As  soon  as  he 
was  there,  Philip,  attended  by  hui  two  brothers,  his 
eight  ministers  of  state,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  went  to  bring  him  back  in  triumph 
to  Madrid.  CWlea  rode  at  the  kii^s  right  hand, 
through  thfl  hrart  of  the  town,  under  »  ^at  canopy, 
4od  waa  brought  so  into  hii  lodging!  in  the  king's 
palace,  and  the  kii^  himsdf  aoccnupanied  him  to 
his  very  bedduanber.  "It  vai  a  very  glorioui 
sight  to  behold,*'  says  our  reporter,  who  adds,  that 
the  common  people  were  raitnuiiastic  ia  thdr  ap- 
plause, and  did  mightily  mittnify  the  gallantry  of 
the  prince's  journey.  Tram  nil  apartment  (it  was 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  palace)  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  royal  femily.  Four  chairs  of 
precisely  equal  size  (an  important  matter)  were 
placed  und^  a  canopy  of  state ;  one  for  the  king, 
one  for  the  queen,  one  for  the  infanta,  and  one  for 
his  highness  of  Wales.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  at- 
tended as  usual  as  interpreter,  for  Cfaarlee  knew  no 
Spanish,  and  the  royal  penonagai  possessed  no  one 
luupiage  in  common.  It  ia  said  that  the  queen 
spoke  first,  and  tiut  the  convenatioa  was  carried  on 
for  hidf  an  hour  in  a  most  spirited  and  agreeable 
mapner.f  When  Charles  went  back  to  his  cham- 
ber, he  found  many  costly  presents  wfaidi  the  queen 
had  sent  him-t  Though  he  had  arrived  so  poorly 
attended,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  fay  this  time  a 
pretty  numerous  retinue,  which  kept  increasing  with 
heA  arrivals  from  England.  James  made  haste 
to  send  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  the  French  court 
to  excuse  his  son's  inc(^tD.  Carlisle  was  ac- 
companied by  Lord  Mountjoy;  and  when  they 
had  given  their  explanations  at  Paris,  these  two 
lords  rode  on  towaraa  Madrid.  A  few  days  after 
this  James  hurried  off  in  the  same  track  Master 

*  Id.  In  tbo  following  abort  spfitlc  to  the  king  will  ba  found 
SncUnglwin'*  deicription  of  the  Intknta  ;— 

"  De«t  Dad  and  Ouiip — The  cfaiefaat  admtlMmant  oT all  ve  omit- 
ted in  oui  other  letter,  which  waa  to  let  you  knoir  bow  we  like  your 
daiight«r.  litt  wife,  and  my  lady  mUtroM :  withont  flattery,  I  think 
there  b  not  a  awaeter  crDatnie  in  the  world-  Baby  CbarlM  hiratolf 
U  to  louahed  at  the  heart,  that  he  conrnaei  all  ha  ever  yet  saw  U  no- 
thins  to  bar,  And  awean  Uiat,  if  be  want  her,  there  ahalf  be  blowa.  I 
ahall  loas  do  time  in  baatening  their  oonjanotioai  Ln  wMch  I  ahall 
ldaaaebtni,bat,yon,and  nyaelf  moatof  all.ln  titcreby  ntiing liberty 
to  make  tha  apaedkr  huts  to  ter  myaalf  at  your  t»et )  for  ne««  Dona 
longed  noie  to  bain  Um  una  of  talamiatraaa.  (So,  craving  yotublaa^ 
ing,  I  end,  **  Toot  hnnbla  alava  and  dos, 

—H^wuHu  Stale  Ft»en.  •  •  SrnvKia." 

i  Florai,  Beynaad'Sipaffa,  aj  qnotedby  Mr.  DniHop,  Mrmolrt  of 
Rpain  doling  the  ralgni  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charlea  II.,  fhMn  1621 
to  1700, 

t  The  aaaorlmit  wu  ratboc  curioua )  a  awer  of  naaalre  gold  j  a 
i^t-gowa  ciutoNaljr  •nbraUaradt  a  dadt,  of  which  aaeb  dniwai 
MHilaiitedlbaiMatpfMiowmillaa;  aad  tw*  lun  ahMta,a*ennd  b« 
budi  wd  Biib  or  rdd,  nnl  IIM  i4lh  iM  llMS  Mid  fU  poihma. 
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Kirk  and  Master  Gabriel  to  carry  Georges  and 
Garters  with  all  speed,  and  the  Lords  Holland, 
Rochfbrt,  Denbigh,  Andover,  Vaughan,  and 
Kensington,  wd  a  whole  troop  of  courtien,  to 
keep  "the  sweet  boys"  company.  Odiers  fol- 
lowed from  time  to  time,  some  going  by  land 
and  some  by  sea — smne  recuvin^  money  ninn  the 
king,  and  some  defraying  their  own  expenses. 
Archibald  Armstrong,  ^e  famous  court  fool,  was 
among  these  travellers  to  Madrid,  so  that,  by  ihe 
time  they  all  arrived,  his  royal  highness  must  have 
had  a  tolerably  complete  court.  This  said  Archy, 
notwithstanding  his  profession,  and  the  cap  and 
hells,  was  a  stout  presbyterian  or  puritan,  and,  aa 
such,  very  much  averse  to  the  Cadu^ic  match. 
"  Our  cousin  Archy,"  says  the  attentive  observe 
of  this  court  comedy,  *'  hath  more  privily  than 
any ;  for  he  often  goes  with  his  fool's  coat  where 
the  Infanta  is  with  her  Menlnas  and  ladies  of  hon- 
our, and  keeps  a  Uowing  and  bluaterimr  among 
them,  and  blurts  out  wlwt  be  Ust"*  They  were 
altogethor  an  ill-bred,  duorderly  crew,  and  the 
wonder  is,  that  with  such  confllcUng  prejudicea, 
and  such  fiery  tempers  ss  those  the  Spaniards, 
they  did  not  get  knocked  on  the  head.  Before 
quarrelling  about  relinon,  they  quarrelled  about 
cookery — a  point  on  which  nationality  is  extronely 
susceptible,  every  peq)le  considering  their  own 
kitehen,  like  their  own  religion,  not  merely  the 
best,  but  the  only  good  one  in  the  world.  The 
King  of  Spain  "  us«l  all  industry  to  give  content- 
ment" to  this  rabble  rout,  and  appointed  his  own 
servants  to  wait  upon  them  at  table  in  the  palace; 
"  where,"  adds  Howell,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  some 
of  them  jeer  at  the  Spanish  fare,  and  use  other 
slighting  speeches  and  demeanour."  King  Philip, 
a  weak  youth  of  nineteen,  hut  accomplished,  cheer- 
ful, and  good-natnred,  associated  fianiliarly  wiUi 
Charles,  who  wss  four  years  his  senior;  but  not 
only  the  rigid  etiquette  of  that  court,  but  also  the 
universal  custom  of  the  country,  were  opposed  to 
any  tSte-d-tete,  or  private  meetings,  between  the 
English  prince  and  his  bride.  He  waa,  however, 
allowed  plenty  of  opportunities  of  seeing  her  ia 
company.  "There  are  comedians,**  says  Howell, 
"  once  a-wee^  come  to  the  palace,  where,  under  a 
great  canopy,  the  Queen  and  the  Infonta  sit  in  the 
middle,  our  prince  and  Don  Carlos  on  the  queen*a 
right  hand,  the  king  and  the  little  cardinal  on  the 
lufanto's  left  hand.  I  have  seen  the  priuce  have 
his  eyes  immoveably  fixed  upon  the  Inf^ta  half  an. 
hour  t(^|etber,  in  a  tbm^htful,  speculative  posture, 
which  sure  would  needs  be  tedious,  unless  a£^ioa 
did  sweeten  it :  it  was  no  handaome  comparison  of 
Olivares  that  he  watched  her  as  a  cat  dodi  a  mouse." 
But  though  the  prince  was  thus  demure  in  public, 
he  veutuied  upon  a  freak  of  a  very  strange  and  inde- 
corous kind.  "  Understands^,"  says  Howell,  in  a 
letter  to  Captain  Thomas  Porter,  **  that  the  Infenta 
was  used  to  go  some  mornings  to  the  Casa  de  Campo, 
a  summer-house  the  king  hath  on  the  other  side  the 
river,  to  gather  Me^-dew,  berose  betimes,  and 
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went  thither,  taking  your  brother  (Gndymion  For-' 
ter)  with  him ;  they  were  let  into  the  house,  and 
into  the  garden,  but  Vie  Infanta  was  in  Ae  orchard. 
And  there  being  a  high  partitioa  wall  betveen,  and 
the  door  ^bly  bolted,  the  prince  got  cm  the  top  of 
the  will,  and  Bprung  down  a  great  height,  ana  so 
nude  towards  her ;  But  she,  spying  him  first  of  all 
the  rat.  gave  a  afaxiek,  and  ran  bade :  the  old  mar- 
quia  tiiat  ma  then  her  guardian  came  towards  l3ie 
prince,  and  feli  on  hia  knees  conjuniw  hia  hiehness 
to  retiie,  in  regard  he  haxarded  his  head  if  he  ad- 
mitted any  to  her  company;  an  the  door  was  opened, 
and  be  came  out  under  that  wall  over  which  he 
had  got  in." 

One  of  the  graces  omferred  on  Charles  was  the 
release  of  all  the  prisoners  In  Madrid,  and  the 
royal  promise  that,  for  a  whole  month,  any  petition 
presented  throush  him  should  be  granted ;  but 
he  showed  himself  wonderfully  sparing  in  receiving 
any  such  petitions,  especially  from  any  BngUsh- 
man,  Iriafaman,  or  Scot.*  Bull-fighta,t  ftasts, 
fencing-matches,  retigiotts  processions,  tournaments, 
hunte,  and  feaste,  were  exhibited  in  rapid  succes* 
■ion,  to  while  a«ay  the  time.  Charles  b^an  tn 
Btudy  Spanish—the  In&nta  English.  King  James 
in  one  of  hia  patnnal  letters,  besought  Baby  Charles 
and  Steenie  not  to  ioraet  their  aancing,  though 
they  ahoold  wfaistie  and  nng  the  one  to  the  other, 
like  Jack  and  Tom,  for  fault  of  better  music. 
**  But,"  he  adds  in  the  same  letter,  '*  you  muse  be 
as  sparing  as  you  can  in  your  spending,  for  your 
officers  are  already  put  to  the  height  of  their  speed 
to  provide  the  fire  thousand  pounds  by  exchange, 
and  now  your  tilting  stuff,  which  they  know  not 
how  to  provide,  »ill  come  to  three  more ;  and  God 
knowa  now  my  cofiers  are  already  drained.  I 
know  no  remedy,  except  you  procure  the  speedy 
payment  of  that  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 

whidi  was  once  promised  to  be  advanced  I 

pray  you,  my  baby,  take  heed  of  being  hurt  if  you 
run  at  tilt.**f  But  James  was  not  mind  to  the 
peril  of  acting  upon  Charles  and  Buckingham's 
sn^estiona  (»  acknowledging  the  pope;  and  in 
reply  to  that  particular  part  of  thdr  letter,  he 
toM  them  that  he  knew  not  what  was  meant 
by  hia  acknowledging  the  pope's  spiritual  su- 
premacy ;  that  he  was  sure  they  would  not  have 
him  renounce  his  reli^on  for  all  the  world ;  that 
all  he  couW  guesa  at  their  meaning  was,  that  it 
might  be  an  allusion  to  a  passage  in  his  book 
against  Cardinal  Bellarmb,  where  he  ofi^red,  if 
the  pope  would  quit  his  godhead  and  usurping  over 
kinga,  to  acknowledge  him  for  the  chief  bishop,  to 
whom  all  appeal  to  uiurchmen  ought  to  lie,  en  der- 
nier ressort.  ~  And  this,"  continued  hia  majesty, 
**  is  the  farthest  that  my  conscience  wiU  penmt  me 
to  go  Opon  thia  p(unt;  for  I  am  not  a  monsieur, 
who  cm  ahift  fail  religion  as  eanly  aa  he  can  drift 

*  ItonIL  autaw,DriibainiMCDtd,1w1pedtoftMii»iSBc 
MltelimitatlHilB«idrftknimtTbl«loatid8e*Ute. 

\  SsM  ol  tbwa  1m]£lchUwmTery*pI«Mad,wlililoMoriIDElo 
■a  ni  tem.  "n»  papB."  Htltli  Om  bMatiMu  How«U,  "h>th 
■otdbMibBlta  Malut  UjUtpottof  bullini.  T«t  H  will  not  be  kit, 
1W  mMm  bath  talHi       •&  biMtad  UOgSk  U," 


his  shirt  when  he  oonieth  froni  tennis."*  Buck- 
ingham, whose  mother  was  an  avowed  papist — and 
in  all  things  this  woman  had  the  greatest  influence 
over  her  sou— would,  in  all  probability,  have  voted 
readily  for  a  change  in  religion ;  but  the  decided 
feelings  of  some  of  the  English  people  about  himt 
and  his  own  reflectionB,  sh^low  as  they  were,  must 
have  dispelled  Any  auch  notion.  That  the  Spanish 
court  flattered  itself  with  the  hope  of  reclaiming 
Prince  Charles,  and,  by  hia  means,  teconcUing  the 
English  nation  to  the  diurch  of  Botne — nay,  that 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  thla  neat  end- 
is  imdeniable ;  end  if  Charles  was,  aa  t^at  not  very 
religious  courtier,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  expressed  it, 
Well  grounded  "  in  piety  and  knowlec^  of  the  re- 
ligion wherein  he  was  bred,"  and  if  he  escaped 
the  dogmas  of  papal  supremacy^  purgatory,  and 
transubstantiation,  he  certainly  conmcted  a  fond- 
ness— a  passion — which  aflerwards  proved  fatal  to 
him,  for  a  gorKeous  hierarchy  end  a  splendid  cere- 
monial in  the  Anglican  church.  Nor  did  he  ever 
frankly  dose  the  door  to  the  Spaniard's  hope,  or 
honestiy  declare,  that  neither  his  omvictton  nor  his 
interest  would  permit  him  to  recant  Every  part 
of  this  story  is  interesting  and  important,  as  tend- 
ing to  throw  light  on  the  charader  Charlea. 
If  properly  attended  to,  the  reader  will  un- 
derstand how  the  English  people  were  ever 
after  doubtful  of  his  word  and  promise.  He 
entreated  his  father  to  advise  as  little  with  his 
council  as  was  possible,  but  to  trust  to  the  discre- 
tion of  himself  and  Buckingham ;  and  he  asked 
and  obtained  from  the  weakness  of  James  a  pledge  of 
full  power,  conceived  m  the  following  words,  which 
he  and  Buckingham  had  remitted  as  a  copy :  "  We 
do  hereby  promise,  by  the  word  of  a  king,  that 
whatsoever  you  our  son  shall  promise  in  our  name, 
we  shall  punctually  perform."!  The  Catholic  re* 
fugees  fnm  England  gathered  round  the  prince 
and  Buckingham,  and  were  for  aome  time  c^red 
with  the  prmpect  of  a  most  ample  tokratitHi  in 
their  native  land,  if  not  of  the  re-establishment  of 
their  religion  to  the  exclnsion  v(  all  other  faiths. 
The  priests  tampered  with  Charles's  attendants 
and  servants,  a  kind  of  proceeding,  which  greatly 
irritated  the  sturdier  protestants.  '  One  day  Sir 
Edmund  Yamey  found  a  learned  priest,  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  by  the  bedside  of  one  of  the 
prince's  pages,  who  was  sick  of  a  deadly  fever,  and 
he  put  a  stop  to  his  labours  of  conversion  by 
doubling  his  fists  instead  of  a^pmients,  and  hitting 
the  priest  under  the  ear.| 
At  the  seme  time  the  Spanish  coort  represented 

*  Budwieke  St&t«  P^mt.  f  Ibid. 

t  KMhworth.  Bovell  Mlli  the  now  itory,  %  day  or  hro  after  It 
bappencd.  tbiu— ^  Hr.  Wuhiacton,  tba  prlnee't  |Mgfl,  i«  loUly  AtmA 
of  a  calentura,  nd  1  wai  at  hia  burUl  nndn  a  IlK-tm  behind  m«  Laid 
or  Brl^'a  booaa.   A  littlo  Man  bla  dMth  om  BalUrd.  ui  Bngliah 

Eriaat,  went  to  tamper  will)  bim ;  and  Sir  Ednmid  Varaoy  meetlnji 
In  comiDft  dtjwa  tbe  iUIti  out  of  WaiblDiton'*  ciianber,  their  Ml 
ttwa  worda  toblowi,  but  th«y  wen  parted.  Tlw  bmineaa  waa  llkr  to 

gthet  very  111  blood,  and  lu  oome  lo  a  great  height,  had  not  Coant 
indomar  quaahed  It,  which  I  believe  he  could  not  ha*e  done  nnleaa 
the  tlmea  had  been  foTourablet  tor  inch  la  the  reverenoe  tbty  bear  to 
the  chitrch  beta,  and  ao  h<dj  a  eoncelt  Ibey  hna  of  ijl  eeeleaiaaliea. 
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to  the  pope  UiHt  Prince  Chirles  would  become  a 
good  Catholic,  or,  if  be  did  not,  would  secure  every 
advantage  to  Uie  professms  of  that  religion  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Gregory  XV.  had 
already  written  to  the  inquisitor-genend  of  Spain, 
expressing  his  desire  that  the  most  should  be  made 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Heaven  itself.  "  We 
understand,"  says  the  pope,  that  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales,  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  son,  is  lately 
arrived  there,  carried  with  a  hope  of  Catholic  mar- 
riage* Our  desire  is  that  he  should  not  stay  in 
vain  in  the  courts  of  those  kinn  to  whom  the  de- 
fence of  the  pope's  authority,  ana  care  of  advimcing 
lelwon,  hath  procured  the  renowned  name  (tf  Ca- 
tholic. Wherefore,  by  apostolic  letters,  we  exhort 
his  Catholic  Mi^eaty  Uiat  he  would  {ready  endeavour 
sweetly  to  reduce  that  prince  to  uie  obedieDce  of 
the  Roman  church,  to  which  the  ancient  kings  of 
Great  Britain  have  (with  Heaven's  approbation) 
submitted  their  crowns  and  sceptres.  Now,  to 
the  attaining  of  this  victory,  wmch  to  the  con- 
quered promiseth  triumphs  and  principalities  of 
heavenly  felicity,  we  need  not  ezmiust  tiie  king's 
treasure,  nor  levy  armies  of  furious  soldiers ;  but 
we  must  fetch  from  heaven  the  armour  of  light, 
whose  divine  splendour  may  allure  that  prince's 
eye,  and  gently  expel  all  errors  from  his  mind. 
Now,  in  the  managing  of  these  businesses,  what 
power  and  art  you  have,  we  have  well  known  long 
ago :  wherefore  we  wish  you  to  go  like  a  rel^^ous 
counsellor  to  the  Catholic  king,  and  to  try  all  ways 
which,  by  this  present  occasion,  may  benefit  the 
kingdoms  of  Britain  and  the  church  m  Rome.  The 
matter  is  of  great  weight  and  moment,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  amplified  with  words.  Whosoever 
shall  inflame  the  mind  of  this  royal  youth  with  the 
love  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  breed  a  hate  in 
him  of  heretical  impiety,  shall  begin  to  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  prince  of  Britain,  and 
to  gain  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  to  the  aposto- 
lic see."*  Soon  after  Gregory  addressed  a  gentle 
letter  to  Prince  Charles  himself,  exhorting  bim 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  ex- 
pressing his  hope  that,  as  he  intended  to  match 
with  a  Catholic  damsel,  he  would  give  new  life  to 
that  piety  for  which  the  kings  of  England  had  been 
so  cddimded.t  (The  Catholic^  who  generally  be- 
lieved — as  indeed  tiiey  still  believe — mat  the  reli- 
gion of  England  had  been  changed  wholly  and 
solely  on  account  of  Henry  VIII.'s  irregular  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn,  tiiought  it  perfectly  natu- 
ral that  it  should  be  re-changed  by  another  royal 
marriage.)  The  proofs  on  record  are  too  numerous 
and  glaring  to  permit  us  to  diallenge  the  position 
that  Charles  was  an  early  proficient  in  hypocrisy. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  reverential  terms, 
calling  him  Most  Holy  Father,  telling  liim  how 
much  he  deplored  the  divisions  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  how  anxious  he  was  to  restore  union.| 

*  Snlii.Saeta.  i  Biuhworth. 

X  ChuW* letter.  Id  LatlD,iiglT«iita  the  Haidwicka  Slate  Pinen, 
tmm  tta«  ori^nal  dnmghL  ClftKndon  tM  of  it — %aA  lie  inlglit  tuiTS 
■aid  iDmeUiiDK  num — "  ThU  letter  (o  the  pope  b  more  tliu  eompU- 
■toBtt  udnMylwK  wttoiu  that  Bolhfii|ii  tab*  dona  or  tald  ill  tmt 
■iwwiBMirtbrt  what  wfflllwg  til*  llght."—C<OT^ 


Gregory  XV.  died  before  this  anstle  reached  Rome* 
but  his  successor.  Urban  VIll.,  oouridered  it  as 
equivalent  to  a  recantation,  and,  in  answering  it, 
the  ueif  pontiff  said,  "  We  lifted  up  our  hands  to 
heaven,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
when,  in  the  very  entry  of  our  reign,  a  British 
prince  began  to  perform  this  kind  of  obeisance  to 
the  Pope  of  Rome."*  The  events  at  the  Vatican 
occasioned  delay.  Gregory  had  dispatched  a  dis- 
pensation, which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  legate  at 
Madrid,  who,  however,  had  orders  not  to  deliver  it 
tmtil  he  had  made  a  surer  baigain  with  the  English 
court  as  to  a  full  toleration,  at  leasts  of  the  Catholic 
'religion ;  and  now  the  Spanish  court  declared  that 
it  was  essential  to  obtaui  a  confirmation  of  the  bull 
from  the  new  pope.  Olivares,  moreover,  remo- 
delled the  matrimonial  treaty,  inserting  sevoal  new 
clauses.t  It  was  provided  that  the  Infanta  should 
have  an  open  oratory,  or  chapel,  in  the  palace,  that 
she  should  choose  the  nurses  and  governesses  of 
her  children,  and  that  her  children  should  be 
brought  up  by  her  till  &ey  were  at  le^st  ten  years 
of  age ;  that  her  children's  proving  Catholics  should 
not  exclude  them  from  the  succession ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  King  of  England  should  give  security  for 
the  fulfilment  of  these  stipulations.  James  rati- 
fied all  these  clauses,  but  as  for  security,  he  could 
give  none  beyond  his  word,  and  that  was  not  very 
highly  valued.  His  majes^,  however,'did  not  sign 
without  hesitation  and  fear :  he  felt  that  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  his  parliament  would  be  impossible ; 
but  that  which  **  pinched  and  perplexed  him  most,*' 
Was,  that  he  had  fjiven  his  power  to  Prince  Charles, 
according  to  which  power  his  royal  highness  had 
already  concluded  all  these  articles,  and  promised 
the  required  security ;  so  that  now  **  it  went  upon 
the  honour  of  his  majesty  and  the  prince,  and  per- 
haps upon  the  liberty  of  his  highness,  his  power  to 
return  home,  and  the  safety  of  his  person."  Be- 
tween tender  considerations  of  honour,  security 
of  his  estate,  fatherly  love,  and  conscience,  "  his 
majesty  debated  some  days  with  as  much  wis- 
dom, natural  afiEet^on,  courage,  and  pie^,  as 
became  a  great,  wise,  religious  king,  and  tender 
loving  father"} — at  least  so  saith  his  secretary. 
In  {the  end,  his  majesty,  in  his  great  perplexity, 
resolved  to  call  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his 
council  (he  had  hitherto  kept  them  in  the  dark  as 
much  as  he  could,  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  his  son), 
that  he  might  open  himself  to  uem,  and  receive 
their  advice.  These  chosen  counsellors  met  the 
king  at  Wanstead.  "  His  majesty,"  continues 
Secretary  Conway,  "  made  the  most  serious,  the 
most  sad,  fatherly,  kind,  kingly,  wise,  pious, 
manly,  stout,  speech  that  ever  1  heard,  which  no 

•  Hoiliwortli. 

I  By  thi*  tima  Buckingham  had  quarrelled  with  the  S|«niah  ft- 
Tourito.  "  There  U  tome  dUtasto,"  writ**  Howell,  '  taken  at  tli« 
Duka  at  nuckinfhani  here,  and  I  heird  thli  Uof  ebould  aar  h« 
would  treat  no  mate  with  him,  bat  with  the  ambaawdot*,  who,  bs 
•aith,  have  a  mure  pleoarf  commUrioo,  and  nndenland  the  btuiMas 
belter.  Ai  there  U  altu  aome  darkneti  happened  betwixt  the  two 
favourite*,  lo  matter*  itand  not  rifht  betwixt  the  dnka  and  tbe  Earl 
at  Brialol." — LttUn.  HowqII  uw  at  thla  mom«iU  that  theae  Udur- 
loH  mijfht  *  moeru  thi>  buiinn*  of  *o  hifh  a  coDimiieDea." 

iLsttMfiMi  8«erataJ7  Conwuy  lo  Uw  Duka  of  SodtiaghaB,  !■ 
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man  can  repeat  or  relate  (without  blemishing)  but 
himidf.  But  Uiis  cfiect  it  wnii^ht — all  the  IcwdB 
were  ti  o^niou  dut  his  highneB&'B  words  and 
articles  must  be  made  good ;  uiat  the  oath  by  the 
council  most  be  taken ;  and  with  one  voice  gave 
council  (as  without  which  noting  could  be  well) 
that  the  prince  must  marry  and  bring  his  lady 
away  with  him  ■  this  year — wis  old  year ;  or  else, 
the  prince  presently  to  return  without  marriage  or 
contract ;  leaving  both  those  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  usual  forms."  A  day  or  two  alter  this 
meeting  at  Wanstead,  both  the  king  and  the  lords 
of  the  council  swore  to  observe  the  treaty  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  Westminster.  Several  of  the 
lords  who  took  this  oath,  which  was  valueless  and 
strictly  illegal  without  consent  of  parliament,  did 
it  unviHingly  through  fear  or  interest.  Among 
them  wu  Abbott  the  half  Puritan  ^imate,  who 
had  been  in  great  trouble  and  humiliation  on  ac- 
count of  an  nnhapirjr  accident*  James  after- 
vardft  privately  swore  to  obserre  certain  secret 
artides  in  the  treaty.  The  Spanish  ambassadors 
then  desired  that  he  would  make  a  beginning,  and 
publish  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  persecution 
of  Catholics ;  but  James,  fearml  of  so  public  a 
measure,  told  them  that  a  proclamadon  was  but  a 
suspension  of  the  law,  which  might  be  made  void 
by  another  proclamation,  and  which  did  not  bind 
a  successor.  Still,  however,  the  two  Spanish  di- 
plomatists fought  hard  for  the  proclamation.  James 
<^ered  in  lieu  to  give  au  indemnity  to  the  Catho- 
lics for  the  time  to  come,  to  nve  order  for  a  pardon 
for  all  things  past  that  stood  to  the  advantage  of 
the  king  a^  m  his  power  to  release ;  and  for  the 
time  to  come,  to  give  likewise  under  his  majesty's 
seal  a  dispensatlMi  ftom  all  penal  laws,  statutes, 
or  ordinances  whateoever  the  (TaOiolics  were  sub- 
ject to  for  their  consciences.  And  the  ambeasa- 
dors  were  told  of  the  inviolable  dignity  of  the  great 
seal,  of  the  roundness  and  integrity  of  his  ma- 
jesty's intentions,  and  of  the  impropriety  of  a  pro- 
clamation in  a  constitutional  point  of  view.  But 
when  the  proposed  immunity,  with  a  prohibition 
to  bishops,  judges,  and  magistrates,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  he  refused 
to  issue  it  as  being  a  dangerous  thing  without  a 
precedent.  The  ambassadors,  who  must  have 
learned  and  seen  that  James  and  his  son  con- 
tracted tea  fin  more  tlun  they  could  perform, 
intimated  to  Uieir  court  that  a  full  toleration  of  the 
Catholics  in  England  was  all  but  hopetess.  At 
the  same  time,  with  the  usual  sincerity  of  diplo- 
matists, they  told  the  King  of  England  diat  his 
majesty  had  fulfilled  every  jot  of  that  he  was 
bound  to,  and  more  ;t  and  James  prepared  pre- 

•  AV.bo^  while  hnatinc  wttb  tbe  Lord  Zoucli,  ibot  ■  KioMkMpn 
iHlmdflf  •  fiit  boeh.at  wblch  Iwhad  lakpn  aim.  la  eoDMqiiMiea 
of  Ibis  nolBtenitaiial  homicide,  tbe  arehbliliop.  Recording  to  umon 
had  bwome  iMapaeitaled  fur  exeralitDB  hii  ftinctwat.  After 
Bo&rlng  nvebantetr,  he  waa  abaolTed  br  Janiea,  who  elaimfd  the 
wmm»  kiad  uf  power  WDkh  ihe  CathoUcs  acMMiwIedged  iu  the  pope. 
Tlila  oUjintioii,  however,  did  not  alwaya  Uwl  the  piimale  to  the 
kin|[;*a  wui ;  be  rrpeatedlj  reaialed  that  will :  and  if  iiU  motlrea  nre 
M  altwf  ther  abora  iBiinewn,  it  will  be  dlffl«nlt  to  deny  b)  Abbot 
the  credit  of  mote  enarsf*  lhaa  can  be  alhnred  to  the  net  of  tbe 

^t^Uacdwiekc  Stall  Fapm 
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sents  and  jewels— Buckingham  and  his  son  had 
almost  emptied  his  purse  and  his  diamond  caiea 
before  thi^ — to  be  laid  at  the  ibot  of  die  Infanta, 
and  a  small  fleet  of  ships  to  carry  her  to  England 
with  her  sweet  husband.  At  London  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  this  long  treaty  was  settled  at 
last,  and  even  at  Madrid  grand  festivals  were  given 
as  if  in  honour  of  tbe  approaching  union.  But 
Olivares,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  a  junta  of  Spanisb 
priests,  to  whom  &e  business  was  referred,  found 
many  reasons  for  avoiding  u  final  settlement ;  and 
still  the  new  pope  delayed  sending  a  new  dispen- 
sation. When  it  was  perceived  that  Charles,  and, 
still  more,  the  double  favourite  Buckingham,  were 
eager  to  return  home,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
marriage,  when  the  pope  was  willing,  should  be 
solemnised  in  Spain,  and  that  the  princess  and 
her  dower  should  not  be  sent  to  EugUuid  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  by  which  time  bis 
English  majesty  would  ht  able  to  carry  into  effect 
his  good  intentions  towards  hi*  CathoGc  subjectB. 
But  this  proposal  was  odious  to  James,  who  had 
set  his  heart  upon  having  a  lai^  instalment  imme- 
diately i  and  he  again  urged  his  son  and  Bucking- 
ham to  return  home,  with  the  lufanta,  and  some 
money  if  possible, — if  not,  without  them.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  poor  king  might  long 
have  urged  their  return  in  vain,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  quarrels  and  disgust  which  Buckingham 
had  excited  at  Madrid,  and  for  certain  fears  and 
jealousies  he  entertained  of  what  was  passing  in 
London.  Since  his  departure,  that  he  might  be 
more  on  a  level  with  the  grandees,  James  had 
made  bim  a  duke ;  but  no  move  in  the  soiled  and 
disgraced  peerage-book  could  elevate  this  man's 
miuid  or  improve  his  manners.  His  levity,  cho- 
leric disposition,  and  low  profligacy,  dii^sted  the 

•Tor  aome  time  mllm  tkair  ajrlrml  la  Spain  every  letter  from 
BoeklDcham  and  the  viM  eontaloert  a  demand  for  jvweb^iewela, 
. — more  jewelat  IbUawiBf  U*  amubiB  apaclmena  Uken  tnm 
dirrervnt  joint  epfittM  i— 

"  I  confcaa  that  yoa  ban  aailt  mm  Jevda  than  (at  mj  oepMtan) 
I  thontbt  to  have  nae  of;  but,  duM  my  wminc.  aeoiBff  many  jewda 
won  bm, and  that  njr  bravery  MB eoBibtar  nntUnic  ttoibaiHw 
that,  eoaw  of  tlwm  whleh  you  hm  al^nled  me  to  tire  U>  tb« 
Inlknia,  In  BtMale'a  o^idoB  and  wtam,  aiv  ant  It  to  be  eivaa  to  her ; 
thenftm  I  have  taken  tUi  boUuM  to  nBtiMU  yonr  m^ty  ■«  arad 
more  ftir  my  own  wearing,  aad  be  flflnff  to  my  mlatma:  inwhtdil 
think  yonr  majeaty  ahall  not  do  nmta*  lo  taka  Cnriirio'a  advion." 

"  Though  yoQT  oaby  himaeirbalh  aont  wocd  what  need  he  hnlh  of 
more  JeweU,  yet  will  1  by  Ihia  bennr,  who  enn  mnko  num  ipeed 
than  CailUle,  agatai  aequalU  n«r  maHalT  Dwmrllh,  ami  ilrc  mj 
poor  and  aancy  opinion  that  wai  ba  lltoat  mon  to  aend.  Hitbarto 

Iou  have  been  ao  nuiuf,  tiul  vfaanu  yon  tiumnfat  to  bavo  aent 
im  attinelenUy  fctrnla ow>  woarinib  to  ptetent  Ua  mitlKaa, who  I 
am  sore  ahaUahortly  now  loM  that  title,  and  to  land  me,  that  1,  to 
the  eonlrary,  bare  been  ifamd  to  lend  him.  Yoanaed  not  B«k  who 
made  me  able  to  do  It  Sir,  ha  hath  neither  ehaiu  or  hatband  i  and 
1  beerech  you  condder,  fint,  bow  rich  they  ate  In  }ewela  here,  than 
in  what  ■  poor  equlpaxe  ba  eame  in,  bow  b»  bath  no  olhcv  maana 
10  appear  like  a  klng'a  eon.  how  tb«y  «i*  naeftillent  at  anob  n  time  aa 
thia  when  they  may  do  TootaalC  yont  MB,  and  the  nation  banov, 
and  laatly  how  tt  will  nalthareoil  nor  haaaid  yon  anytklnc.  Tbeae 
reaaon*,  I  hope,  atnee  yon  have  ventured  alicaidy  you  chMbat  Jcwal 
—youraon,  willaBrvetaperaoadeyotttolal  looae  lhaaa  mora  after 
Um  :  flrit,  your  beat  batband ;  the  Porto fal  diamond  i  the  toat  of 
the  pendant  dUmooda,  to  make  np  a  neeklaoe  to  pve  Ua  mtatraaa; 
and  the  beat  rope  of  pearl ;  with  a  rich  clialn  or  two  Ibv  Umaelf  to 
wear,  or  elae  yonr  doft  moat  want  a  collar  i  which  la  tba  ready  way 
to  put  him  into  it  There  are  many  other  Jewela  nbtcA  nte  of  ao 
mean  quality  aa  deaerre  not  ttiat  name,  but  will  aave  mncb  In  your 
parse,  and  aerve  vrry  well  for  preeentt.  Thev  had  never  ao  good 
and  great  an  occasion  tu  take  the  air  out  of  thalr  boxei  ai  at  thla 
lime,  tiod  knows  when  they  shall  have  aucb  another :  and  they 
hadBeadaometi»eatojntiMuarttaatm(«H)tocontlnno  tbapts 
tia,t«tM~arSrMm.  Digitized  by  ^.wv>gre 
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whole  court :  and  the  freedont  be  took  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  excited  the  greatest  astanisbment, 
and  lowered  Charles,  who  permitted  them.  He 
oalled  his  royal  highness  by  all  kinds  of  ridiculous 
nicknames,  lolled  about  his  room  with  clothes  half 
on,  and  kept  his  hat  on  bis  head  while  the  priooe 
waa  uncovered.  He  introduced  loose  and  improper 
company  into  the  very  palace.  It  had  been  pre- 
dicted to  James  that  the  two  great  favourites  of 
two  mighty  kiogi  would  never  agree ;  and  the 
prediction  was  mom  than  rerifted.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  in  faimen,  that,  bad  a«  be  was, 
Olivarea  waa  a  gentleman,  and  that  he  invariably 
aeted  witli  a  oeoeacy  and  dignity  of  which  the 
Engliah  upstart  waa  altogether  incapable.  Mok 
than  half  of  the  groasnesa  and  ipaolsuce  of  Buck- 
ingham eacaped  him,  for,  when  ru£9edi  the  duke 
was  wont  to  awear  in  his  vernacular,  and  Olivares 
was  unacquainted  with  th@  English  language.  He 
could  see,  however,  that  Buckingham  presumed 
to  take  the  greatest  liberties  with  hia  prince,  and 
with  everylndy  else,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  "  All  this  administered  wonderful 
occasion  of  diBcourse  in  the  court  and  country,  there 
never  having  been  such  a  comet  seen  in  that  hemi- 
apbere,  their  submiBsive  reverence  to  their  princes 
being  a  vital  part  of  their  religion.*  Philip  him- 
self waa  greatly  di^sted,  and  said  that  his  sist^ 
must  be  wretched  if  so  violent  and  unprincipled  a 
man  was  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  iriendsnip  of 
her  husband.  Buckingham,  fool  as  he  was,  saw 
dearly  that  he  ma  hated  by  the  whole  Spanish 
court,  and  that,  if  Charles  married  the  Infanta,  he 
would  always  have  an  enemy  at  the  Engliah  court, 
• — that  if  she  acquired  the  natural  influence  of  a 
wife  over  the  prince,  she  might  break  the  string 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  led  both  son  and 
father.  And  at  the  same  time  Buckingham  waa 
warned  b^  Bishop  Laud,  and  other  friends  or 
creatures  of  his  faction,  that  the  party  of  Lord 
Bristol  were  making  head  at  court ;  that  certain 
persons  were  so  bold  as  to  complain  of  his  inso- 
lence and  abuses  of  power  j  that  the  king  listened 
to  their  complaints;  and  that  there  would  be  a 
complete  revolution  fit  court  unless  he  returned 
forthwith  to  manage  his  old  master.  If  Charles 
Iwd  not  been  appiruienaive  about  their  liberty  and 
aafe^,  he  woulA  nave  ^aUed  Ua  horses,  and  ridden 
away  at  once  with  hia  dear  Steenl^jt  l«t,  na  it 
vras,  he  qubmitted  to  a  course  of  ment^  reservation, 
evasion,  lying,  and  peijury.  There  may  be 
sume  doubt  entertained  with  respect  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Spanish  court,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Pripce  of  Wftlea  has  not  the  bepeat  of 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  He  fancied  that,  if  he 
failed  to  give  them  satiafaption,  or  cast  a  slight 
upon  their  'princess,  the  Spaniards  would  detain 
him  as  a  sUte  prisoner,  and  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
mise and  vow  whatever  they  chose,  in  order  to  get 

*  Gliintidan. 

t  "  There  wen  whtoperingi,''  My*  HowcU,  "  ihai  lh«  nrioM  i»- 
teiided  to  ran  away  dUguiNU,  «■  hp  cm» ;  »ad  th«  qooitbii  Mm 
tuked  by  •  panoa  of  qUBllty,  there  waa  a  btava  auiwst  nada— That 
if  km  bfoivu  Ua  UiW  tt  WM  M  bMr  afaoiiU  dftM  Ub  bMk 


safe  out  of  their  oomitry,  fully  leiolving  to  break 
all  these  engagements  as  soon  aa  he  conveniently 
might.  He  intimated  to  his  Cothulic  Majes^ 
that  his  father,  who  was  growing  old  and  sick,  had 
commanded  him  to  return,  and  that  hia  presence 
waa  indispensable  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  at  his  long  absence,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  reception  of  his  Catholic  wife, 
end  for  that  toleration  of  all  Catholics,  which  had 
been  settled  by  treaty.  Philip  and  Olivares  rea- 
dily agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  diepensation  when 
it  should  arrive,  and  to  have  the  espouaals  cele- 
brated before  Christmas,  at  the  laiest  j  and  Charles 
agreed  to  lodge  a  procuration,  with  full  powera,  in 
the  handa  of  the  of  Bristol,  who  waa  to  de- 
liver it  to  Philip  ten  daya  after  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  paper  from  Rome,  and  to  name  the  King, 
or  his  brother,  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  aa  proxy. 
Charles,  in  the  presence  of  the  Patriarch  of  the 
IndieSa'solemnlys  wore  with  Philip  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  observe  and  faithfully  keep  this  agree- 
ment. The  Infanta  Donna  Maria  took  the  title  of 
Princess  of  England,  and  a  separate  court  was 
fanned  for  her  by  her  brother.  Charles  now  pre- 
pared to  depart,  and  Buckingham  got  all  things 
ready  with  amazing  alacrity.*  Philip  presented 
the  Prince  with  some  fine  Spanish  and  Barbary 
horses,  a  diamond-hilted  sword  and  dagger,  some 
muskets  and  cross-bows  richly  ornamented,  various 
pictures  by  the  great  Titian,  a  master-piece  of  Cor- 
icggio'a,  and  varioua  o&er  articles  indicative  of  his 
taste,  as  well  aa  of  hia  liberality.  The  young 
Queen  of  Spain  gave  a  great  many  baga  of  amber, 
with  some  dressed  kid  skins,  and  linen ;  Olivares 
gave  a  few  choice  Italian  pictures,  three  sedan 
chairs  of  curious  workmanship,  and  some  cosdy 
articles  of  iiirniture;  and  the  chief  grandees  all 
gave  something,  as  horses,  fine  mules  with  trap- 
pings, &c.,  &C.  In  return,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
gave  to  the  King  an  enamelled  hilt  for  a  sword 
and  a  dagger,  studded  with  precious  stones,  to  the 
Queen  a  pair  of  curious  earrings,  and  to  the  In- 
fonta  a  string  of  pearli,  and  a  diamond  anchor  as 
the  emblem  of  hit  comtancy-f  At  his  parting 
interview  with  the  young  Queen  and  Donna  Maria, 
Charles  played  the  part  of  a  disconsolate  lover, 
forced  firam  the  object  of  bis  passionate  affections. 
The  Infanta  gave  him  a  letter  written  with  her 
own  hand  for  ue  celebrated  nun  of  Carrion,  who 
had  attaiqed  in  her  lifetime  to  the  reputation  of  a 
beatified  praaon,  praying  him  to  deliver  it  in  per- 

*  TticT*  wera  doubti  entorUtaed  aa  to  bia  intenUoni ;  but  ao  mncli 
did  Cbailae  decatsf  hi*  own  owfltTyniaii,  that  wagtn  ot  thirty  to  una 
were  olhred  wiook  the  KngUah  at  Hadiidi  that  the  marriaza  would 
atiU  take  afhet— OnMlI. 

t  MepdoaM  (in  the  lullan  (lanalatkm).  Tha  Spantarda  apeak 
rather  coatemptuoDaly  ot  Ctwrlei pretentt.  lliere  u  a  letter  (Vom 
BoekfaRhan  to  lha  1CiQ(,  annauncing  the  Ina  thing*  thay  w«r« 
bringiDg  away  with  them,  at  which  it  is  impoaaible  not  to  lau(h. 
"  Pout  BUM  yon  I  have  aent.  two  he*  and  two  the*.  Fira  canrli, 
tvo  haa,  two  shea,  with  a  yonnft  onei  and  ooa  elephant,  which  1* 
worth  yoar  laelng,  Theia  I  ha*«  impodently  baKgeil  for  yon.  Thrto 
is  a  Barbary  bme  ooowa  with  than,  1  think  fton  Watt  Asloo.  My 
I.ord  Bristol  aayelh,  he  will  aend  yon  more  eajnel*.  Whan  w«  com« 
onraalT**,  wa  wlU  hting  you  hone*  and  am*  anongh.  If  I  Bay 
know  whetharyon  desire  mulaa  oroo^  1  will  bring  tlw«>  w  daer  «r 
this  orantry  either.  And  I  will  Iny  watt  Iw  nU  tha  Mn  vokni  Uidn 
Uut  eu  be  bMid  of—SUk. 
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eon,  irith  the  hope,  tiD  donht,  of  his  being  converted 
by  the  ughtof  so  much  fadUneiBt  and  the  princess 
afterwards  caiued  an  extra  mass  to  be  said  for  his 
safe  voyage.  Gondoinar,  the  Count  of  Monterey, 
and  other  noblemen,  were  ordered  to  accotnpflny 
the  Prince  all  the  way  to  St.  Atidem,  where  the 
English  fleet  was  lying  under  the  cotnmand  of 
Lord  Rutland.  But  Philip  himself,  with  his  two 
brothers,  would  see  his  Highness  on  his  road  :  they 
travelled  with  him  to  the  Escurial,  where  they  en- 
tertained bim  splendidly  for  several  days,  and 
then,  as  -  if  loth  to  part,  they  went  on  with  him  as 
far  as  CampiUo.  "When  the  King  and  he  parted, 
there  passed  wonderful  great  endearments  and  em- 
braces in  divers  postures  between  them  a  long 
time ;  and  in  that  place  Acre  was  a  pillar  to  be 
erected  as  a  monument  to  posterity."*  Passing 
through  Segovia,  Valladolid,  by  the  cell  of  the 
nun  of  Carrion,  travelling  by  easy  journeys,  and 
lodging  in  the  castles  of  the  provincial  nobility, 
who,  everywhere,  gave  him  a  most  kind  and  hos- 
pitable reception,  Charles  at  length  reached  the 
seaport.  He  had  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning 
while  going  in  a  boat  from  the  town  of  St.  Andero 
to  the  admiral's  ship.  His  first  remark  on  finding 
himself  in  safety  was,  that  he  had  duped  the  Spa* 
niards ;  that  the  Spaniards  woe  fools  to  let  him 
depart  so  freely !  The  voyage  was  most  prosperous, 
and  the  Prince  and  Buckingham  landed  safely  at 
Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  October.  Charles,  it 
was  observed,  had  got  a  beard  during  lUa  absence, 
and  was  cheerfiil ;  but  the  Duke,  as  some  con- 
ceived, was  not  ao.t  They  were  received  with 
much  joy  and  tenderness  by  the  comm<m  people, 
as  if  they  had  miraculously  escaped  from  a  den  of 
wild  beasts.  On  the  following  day  they  reached 
London,  "  where  the  people's  joy,  elevated  above 
bonfire  expression,  might  teach  misguided  princes 
that  love  is  the  firmest  foundation  of  security  and 
happiness."  I  For  some  days  there  was  nothing 
but  a  ringing  of  bells,  a  making  of  bonfires,  vrlth 
drums,  guns,  and  fire- works ;  and,  without  waiting 
for  the  word  of  command  from  king  or  bishop, 
several  zealous  preachers  offered  public  thanksgiv- 
inga  in  the  churches  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
godly  young  prince,  the  only  hope  of  the  nation. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  effects  of  his  double  dealing 
were  manifestti^  themselves.  A  few  days  after 
hia  departure  mm  Madrid,  there  arrived  from  him 
one  Mr.  Clerk,  a  creature  of  Buckingham's,  who 
took  up  his  lodging  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  to  the  f^rtai  surprise  of  those  who  knew 
it : — *'  Considering  the  darkness  that  happened 
betwixt  the  Duke  and  the  Earl,  we  fear," 
writes  Howell,  **  that  this  Clerk  hath  broiwht 
something  that  may  puzzle  the  business."  Ihe 
fear  was  not  unfounded.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Pope's  rescript  was 
arrived,  and  thereupon  Clerk  desired  to  speaJc  with 
my  Lord  Bristol,  for  he  had  something  to  deliver 
him  from  the  Prince ;  and  **  my  Lord  Ambanador 
beii^  oome  to  him,  Mr.  Clerk  delivered  a  letter 

•RotiO.  tKwda.  t  AittawWilan. 


from  the  Prince,  die  content!  wheteof  were,  that, 
whereas  he  had  left  certain  proxies  in  his  hands  to 
be  delivered  to  the  King  of  Spain  after  the  dis- 
pensation was  come,  he  desired  and  required  him 
not  to  do  it  till  he  should  receive  further  order  (torn. 
England."*  The  only  reason  alleged  by  Charles 
was,  that  he  feared  that  the  Infanta,  immediately 
after  the  marriage  by  proity,  would  shut  herself  up 
in  a  nunnery !  Bristol,  lost  in  amazement,  would 
not  see  that  this  most  absurd  pretext  was  merely 
meant  to  cover  over  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
marry  the  Princess  at  all.  As  the  rumour  which 
hastened  Clerk's  disclosure  was  premature,  he  had 
time,  as  he  thought,  to  set  matters  right.  He  went 
straight  to  court,  where  Philip  gave  him  every 
posuble  assurance  that  his  sister  would  be  sent 
into  England  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  al>> 
ready  agreed  upon,  and  Where  the  Infanta  made 
herself  very  merry,  saying,  that  she  must  confess 
she  never  in  all  her  life  had  any  mind  to  be  a  nun, 
and  hardly  thought  she  should  be  one  now,  only 
to  avoid  the  Prmce  of  WaleB-t  He  then  dis- 
patched a  courier  with  life  and  death  speed  to 
King  James,  telling  him  of  the  absolute  removal 
of  the  only  difficulty ;  and  he  continued  to  dress  and 
furnish  his  household  in  velvet  and  silver  lace,  so 
that  they  mi^t  do  honour  to  the  ceremony  of  the 
espousals.  But  Charles  and  Buckingham  closeted 
James,  and  made  him  write  to  Bristol,  that  he 
might  deliver  his  proxy  at  Christmas,  because 
"  that  holy  and  joyful  titoe  was  best  fitting  so  no- 
table and  blessed  an  action  as  the  marriage."  To 
this  dispatch  Bristol  replied  in  all  speed,  that  (tu 
Buckingham  and  the  Prince  welt  Anew)  the  powers 
in  the  proxy  expired  hefbre  Christmas,  and  it 
would  be  a  most  grievous  insult  to  present  it  when 
it  had  ceased  to  be  of  value  |  that  the  Pope  had 
already  signed  the  paper,  and  that  he,  Bristol, 
should  consider  himself  bound  by  treaty,  and  by 
the  oath  he  had  taken  to  that  treaty,  to  deliver  the 
proxy  whenever  it  should  be  asked  for  by  the  King 
of  Spain,  unless  his  master  should  send  him  posi- 
tive orders  to  the  contrary.  "  I  must  humbly  crave 
your  Majesty's  pardon,"  says  Bristol,  '*  if  I  write 
unto  you  with  the  plainness  of  a  true-hearted  and 
faithful  servant,  who  have  ever  co-operated  honestly 
untoyourMajesty'sends,  ifl  knewthem.  I  know 
your  Majesty  he^  long  been  of  opinion  that  Uie 
greatest  assurance  yon  could  get  that  Uie  Kin^  of 
Spain  wonld  efiectuslly  labour  the  entire  restita- 
tion  of  the  Prince  Palatine  was,  Uiat  he  really  pro- 
ceeded to  the  effecting  of  the  match ;  and  my  in- 
structions under  your  Majesty's  hand  were,  to  insist 
upon  the  restoring  of  the  Prince  Palatine,  but  not 
so  as  to  annex  it  to  the  treaty  of  the  match,  as  that 

thereby  the  match  should  be  hazarded  

The  same  course  I  observed  in  the  carriage  of  the 
businesses  by  his  Highness  uid  my  Lord  Duke  at 
their  being  here,  who,  though  they  insisted  on  the 
business  of  the  Pslatinate^  yet  they  held  it  fit  to 
treat  of  them  distmctly,  and  that  the  marritgB 
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flliould  proved  as  a  good  pawn  for  the  other."* 
In  plain  truth,  Charles  took  little  heed  of  his  un- 
fortunate sister  and  brother-in-law,  and  in  the  joint 
letters  written  by  him  and  Buckingham  from  Ma- 
drid, when  they  mentioned  the  Palatinate,  whidi 
they  Tarely  did  at  all,  they  spoke  of  it  as  a  very 
secon^iry  affair.  Harin^  given  what  he  consi- 
deied  satisfactory  ananncea  to  his  ambassadors  at 
the  English  Court,  Philip,  np(m  the  actual  arrival 
of  the  document  from  Rome,  which  came  in  about 
a  fortnight,  fixed  the  day  for  the  marriage  by 
proxy,  invited  the  grandees  and  great  ladies  to  the 
ceremcHiy,  and  seat  orders  to  all  Uie  towns  and  sea- 
ports to  disdiarge  their  great  ordnance.  His  in- 
fant daughter,  of  whom  the  Queen  had  been  deli- 
vered a  little  while  before,  was  to  be  christened  on 
the  same  auspicious  day;  a  splendid  platform, 
covered  all  over  with  tapestry,  was  erected  from  the 
palace  to  the  church,  and  all  things  were  pre- 
pared to  honour  the  solemnities.  But,  when  all 
Madrid  was  at  the  height  of  its  joy  and  pleasant 
expectations,  when  it  wanted  but  three  days  of  ike 
day,  three  E^lish  couriers,  dispatched  for  greater 
certainty,  arrived  one  upon  the  back  of  the  other, 
with  a  new  commission  to  my  Lord  of  Bristol, 
countermanding  the  delivery  of  the  proxy,  until 
full  and  absolute  satisfocdon  slunild  be  given  for 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Palatinate,  or  war 
declared  by  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  obtaining  of 
that  surrender  to  the  King  of  England's  son-in- 
law.  Philip  indignantly  countermanded  the  pre- 
parations for  the  marriage,  broke  up  the  household 
of  his  sister,  and  ordered  her  to  quit  the  study  of 
the  English  language,  and  relinquish  the  title  of 
Princess  of  Wales, — which,  it  is  said,  the  Infanta 
could  not  do  without  shedding  some  tears.  When 
the  Spanish  sovereign's  anger  cooled,  he  entered 
into  explanationB  with  Bristol,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  hio^  esteem.t  He  said  that  the  Palatinate 
was  not  his  to  give,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  he  should  enter  into  a  war  with  his  rela- 
tive, the  Emperor,  and  with  half  the  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe,  for  its  recovery ;  but  if  a  friendly 
n^otiation  could  secure  it,  he  would  guarantee  it*— 

*  Hiin]»ick0  Pkpen. 

i  The  followinK  ■tatementi  mxiA  oplnloiu  are  ftom  a  letter  wrhten 
at  Madrid,  hy  a  ptnaii  unknown  : — **  His  SpuUid  baiiin*  now  to  be 
wodble  of  the  p^aX  diiobllgatloo  und  Rrof*  ovsniRht  ha  committed 
in  lalTering  the  Prince  to  pi  away  without  hi«  Infantai  fiir  It  hath 
given  occaafatnof  adrantaMto  OwEn^lUh  (who  now  (cem  IndiffcMnt 
whrther  thpy  match  with  him  or  no)  to  proceed  more  atoully,  and  to 
odd  to  tAe/urmtr artieUi  leMehtit  Frhtec  hta ivorm  at hii  being  ktrr, 
certtan  nen propa$itioai  about  tke  PalatlMte,  lohirh  teat  tlieuaht  to  be 
MufU  to  matMm  at  hit  bttng  here,  by  rtato»  o/Ute  tngnj/emnl  of  hit  per- 
H8.  And  there  I*  a  commiation  aent  lo  the  Earl  of  Brlitor  to  treat 
of  theie  two  buUoeH^i  Jointly  I  and  if  ilie  KiaK  of  Spain  Rive  uol  a 
■atitlkctoTv  aniwer  tbrriFin,  then  ha  it  to  Rtura  home.  Buekin^- 
liam  hath  little  obligaiion  to  Spain;  tberffore,  foihiaown  particular, 
he  hathj^oodrsuon.if  he  eaanot  prop  himaelf  this  way,  toSud  other 
mean*  lor  hit  aupport:  unkindneeiet  paiied  between  him  and  Oli- 
Taret,  and  a  hot  heart-burnlnc  betwno  him  and  Urlatoi,  who  told 
him  here  before  the  Prince,  tbat,  bei»f  to  far  hit  tmerior  i»  homour 
»n4  might,  he  mifht  haply  eeataau  Aim.  M  he  eoMaeverhate  him. 
Everalnce  hti  departure,  he  hath  attempted  to  eroth  Briitol  lo^ecea, 
who  ti  out  of  pnrM  20001.  of  hla  own  tloce  hi*  coming  hither,  and  he 
Is  w  croaaed.  that  be  cannot  get  n  pennv  from  England.  If  he  can- 
not  get  A  euTTender  of  the  Palatinate  to  tlM  RIng'a  mind,  ho  ii  tn  a 

EOT  eaae ;  tur  he  mutt  hence  pmenily  i  he  la  much  favoured  of  the 
Ing  here,  and  Olivare*,  thrrefor*.  they  will  do  mudi  Ibr  htm  before 

Buckingham  work  hii  revenge  upon  him  We  are  all  in 

ampeme,  and  n  kind  of  Bake  u  lee  the  event  oTthinn,  and  bo» 
matten  wIU  be  yliaid  together  ngnla  we  fcnow  aaC-^Sen*.  Sac 


nay,  if,  aAer  a  time,  negotiations  were  found  un- 
availing, he  would  take  up  arms  to  restore  the  Pa- 
latine to  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  Spanish 
council,  moreover,  affirmed  that  his  Majesty  was 
resolved  to  employ  his  utmost  endeavours  to  satisfy 
the  King  of  England,  but  to  have  it  extorted  from 
him  by  way  of  menace,  or  that  it  should  now  be 
added  to  the  marrii^  by  way  of  condition,  and 
that  his  own  sister  must  be  rejected,  unless  the 
Kii^  would  make  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  was 
too  humiliating,  and  whatsoever  his  Majesty's  re- 
solutions might  he,  he  could  neither  vith  his 
honour,  nor  with  the  honour  of  his  sister,  whom 
he  would  in  no  way  force  or  thrust  upon  the 
Prince,  make  any  more  concessions  at  present. 
But,  in  a  day  or  two,  Philip  put  his  signature  to  a 
formal  promise,  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
King  James,  and  this,  it  was  thought,  would  sa- 
tisfy the  English  Court.  But  Charles  had  resolved 
not  to  marry  the  Infanta  at  any  price,  and  he  and 
Buckingham,  encouraged  by  the  jHipular  feel  ing  at 
home,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  a  war  with 
Spain.  Bristol  received  his  recall,  and  Phihp  then 
prepared  for  a  war  with  England.  The  ambas- 
sador represented  to  James,  that  having  contracted 
a  debt  of  50,000  crowns,  and  pledged  all  his  lady's 
jewels  at  Madrid  far  Prince  Charidst  he  had  not 
a  quarter  of  the  money  necessary  for  his  journey  ; 
and  he  humbly  besought  his  Majesty  to  consider 
that  his  leaving  that  court  ought  not  to  be  like  a 
running  away  in  debt,  though,  rather  than  disobey 
his  commands,  he  would  go  home  on  foot.  Itdoea 
not  appear  that  Jamea  remitted  a  sixpence.  But 
Philip  coramiaerafed  the  hard  case  of  Bristol, 
gave  him  a  rich  sideboard  of  plate,  and,  being  fully 
aware  of  the  fate  that  Buckingham  was  preparing 
for  him  in  England,  he  made  him  an  offer,  tliat  if 
he  would  stay  in  any  of  his  dominions,  he  would 
give  him  money  and  honour  equal  to  what  the 
highest  of  his  enemies  possessed;  but  Bristol  de- 
clined the  splendid  offer,  saying,  that  he  was  so 
confident  of  the  King,  his  master's  justice,  and  of 
his  own  innocence,  tmt  he  feared  no  mischief  in 
his  native  rountry,  which  he  must  erer  love  and 
prefer  to  every  other.  Though  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham were  very  anxious  to  get  Bristol  away  from 
Madrid,  they  were  by  no  means  desirous  of  his 
presence  in  England:  be  was  told  to  travel  by 
slow  stages,  and  when  he  arrived,  he  was  ordered 
to  go  instantly  to  his  house  in  the  country,  and 
there  consider  himself  a  prisoner.  But  for  tne  op- 
position of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  vindictive  Buckingham  would  have 
had  him  committed  to  the  Tower.  As  it  was,  with- 
out any  trial, — without  a  hearing,— he  wae  for- 
bidden either  to  visit  the  court,  or  to  take  his  seat 
as  a  peer  in  parliament.* 

The  KingS  joy  for  tlu  return  of  the  "  dear 
boys"  was  socm  overcast  by  a  gloomy  reflection 
upon  the  consequences  of  their  rash  journey.  No 
money  from  Spain,  fresh  debts  contracted,  his 
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jewdi  nearly  all  gone,  bia  daughter  still  an  out- 
cast* a  war  in  perspective, — those  thoughts  ha- 
rassed him  to  death,  and  made  him  forego  his 
hunting  and  his  hawkii^,  and  shut  himself  up  iu 
•oUtode.  In  other  directions,  Buckii^ham  was 
diciting  the  moat  depWraUe  cxhibiticau  of  human 
haaenesi.  Grsnfield,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Bishop 
Williams,  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  others  of  his  crea- 
tures, who  had  jdued  in  censuring  his  conduct 
during  his  absence,  because  they  thought  his  in- 
fluence was  on  the  decline,  were  all  brought  to 
crawl  like  reptiles  before  him  ;  and  more  they 
would  have  done,  had  more  been  exacted,  because 
they  saw  that  his  power  was  likely  to  be  as  great 
as  ever.  The  Bishop  surpassed  those  who  com- 
peted with  him,  begging  his  good  Lord,  the  Duke, 
to  remve  his  aoul  in  gage  and  pawn,  and  telling 
him  bow  be  had  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  his  dis- 
pleasure.* 

A.D.  1624. — Nothing  remained  for  James  but 
the  laat  andpainfiil  resource  of  assemUing  a  par- 
liament. This  time  he  issued  no  arbitrary  proua- 
mationa,  laid  down  no  lesaona  to  the  etectora ;  and 
when  the  houses  met  (on  the  19th  of  February),  he 
addressed  than  in  a  tone  of  great  moderation  and 
sweetness;  but  he  could  not  conquer  his  nature  or 
his  inveterate  habit,  and,  in  the  end,  this  falsetto 
gave  way  to  his  real  voice.  He  told  them  that  he 
remembered  and  regretted  former  misuoderstand- 
ings  ;  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  do  his  duty,  and 
manifest  his  love  to  his  people.  Forgettins  pre- 
vious declarations,  he  told  them  that  he  had  been 
long  engi^ed  in  treaties  with  Spain ;  that  he  had 
sent  his  own  sou  with  the  man  he  most  trusted, 
the  faithfuUeat  and  best  of  counsellors,  into  Spain ; 
that  all  that  had  passed  should  be  .disclosed  to 
tbem ;  and  that  he  should  entreat  their  good  and 
sound  advice,  super  iotam  materienu  He  hoped 
they  would  judge  him  charitably,  as  th^  wished 
lobe  judged;  he  declared  that, in  every  trea^, 
vhethier  public  or  private,  he  had  always  consi- 
dered, above  all  things,  the  protestant  religioh. 
He  had,  it  was  true,  sometimes  caused  the  penal 
statutes  to  bear  less  rigorously  upon  the  Catholics 
than  at  other  times,  but  to  dispense  with  the  sta- 
tutes, to  forbid  or  alter  the  law  in  that  matter,  he 
had  never  promised  or  yielded  any  such  thing. 
But  though  he  appealed  to  God  for  the  truUi 
of  this  assertion,  though  he  repeated  it  at  court  and 
in  the  field,  in  speech  and  in  writing — for  he  was 
alarmed  St  the  loud  denunciations  of  the  puritans — 
there  was  scarcely  a  person  the  least  conversant 
with  affairs  but  must  have  known  that  his  majesty 
wu  lying  and  ccmmutting  peijury.  Nobody,  of 
conne,  knew  it  so  well  as  his  own  son,  Bucking- 
ham, Bristol,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburv,  the 
kvds  of  the  cooncil,  and  the  two  Spanish  ambassa- 
dorstt  who  were  atill  in  England.   But  all  except 


tOat)M20UiorJiilr.  In  tlM  prMMiDB  ^t^x,  juoet,  la  iweulDcto 
Ik*  5tpuibk  Imtr,  in  ptMCMia  of  the  two  uabaMaAon,  tMA  In  tnelr 
lwm,hMd  ivorn  to  tbe  Mlmring  cUui»-"  Quod  nnlU  In putiou- 
laiii  Main  !TiiITwHbw  Bo—atw  lata*  Daeua  k|M  loantM  Mb 


Bristol  and  the  ambassadors  were  ready  to  add 
falsehood  to  falsehood,  perjury  to  peijury.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  long  sprach  m  parliament,  he  told 
them  to  beware  of  jealousy,  to  remember  that  time 
was  precious,  and  to  make  no  impertinent  and  ir- 
ritating inquiries.*  Five  ^Vs  uter,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  Buckii^ham,  at  a  generid  conference 
held  at  Whitehall,  delivered  to  the  houses  a  long 
rambling  hut  specious  narrative,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  standing  beside  him  to  assist  his  memory, 
and  give  weight  to  his  assertions.  The  Lord 
Keeper  Williams,  who  had  rehearsed  the  matter 
beforehand  with  the  prince,  had  warned  Buckiug- 
ham  not  to  produce  or  refer  to  all  the  dispatches, 
for  fear  parliament  should  fall  to  examine  particu- 
lar dispatches,  wherein  they  could  not  but  find 
many  omtradictions,  "and  because  his  highness 
wiahed  to  draw  ou  a  breach  with  Spain  without 
ripping  up  of  private  dispatches."  In  fact,  if  the 
despatches  had  been  produced,  they  would  have 
proved  the  king  to  he  an  astonishing  liar,  and  they 
would  have  diaprored  nearly  evo'y  thing  that 
Buckingham  uttned.  Bold  in  the  abaence  (tf 
Bristol,  in  the  serviliw  and  connivance  of  the 
lords  of  the  council,  in  ute  countenance  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  in  the  sympathy  of  the  commons 
and  the  people,  who  were  ready  to  credit  any  thing 
about  the  breach  of  the  match,  which  they  always 
abhorred,  the  double  favourite  solemnly  declared, 
that,  aHer  many  years*  negociation,  the  king  had 
found  the  Spaniards  were  as  far  from  coming  to 
an  honest  decision  as  ever;  that  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol had  never  brought  the  treaty  beyond  mere  pro- 
fessions and  declarations  on  their  part  (the  truth 
being,  that  that  ambassador  had  brought  the  treaty 
to  a  conclusion) ;  that  the  prince,  doubting  of  their 
sincerity,  had  gone  to  Spain  himself;  that  he  had 
there  found  such  artificial  dealing  as  convinced  him 
that  diey  were  fidae  and  deceitfm ;  that  the  king, 
his  master,  had  almys  regarded  the  restitution  of 
the  Palatinate  as  a  preliminary ;  and  that,  in  fine, 
the  prince,  after  enduring  much  ill  treatment,  was 
obliged  to  return  home,  berefl  of  all  hope  of  ob- 
taining either  the  Infiinta  or  the  Palatinate.  This 
tissue  of  misrepresentations  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  parliament.  Old  Coke,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  called  Buckingham  the  saviour  of 
the  nation,  and  out  of  doors  the  people  sang  his 
praises,  lit  bonfires,  and  insulted  the  Spanish 
ambassadors.  These  gentlemen  protested  against 
the  duke's  speech  as  false  and  injurious  to  their 
sovereign's  honour ;  but  the  two  houses  defended 
the  favourite,  and  presently  proceeded  to  declare 
that  their  king  could  no  longer  uegociate  with  ho- 
nour or  safety.  The  people  were  eager  for  a  war ; 
but  James,  in  growing  old,, had  not  grown  warlike; 
he  trembled,  hung  back,  talked  of  the  long  stand- 
ing of  his  character  as  a  righteous  and  pacific  m(H 

qaibiu  OBinH  ex  aqoo  comprehenduotiir,  tnoda  ejD«m«U  aint  c^un 
relitfloal  RomuHB  rapuKMOt,  olio  unqauin  tsupur*.  ullo  omiiitio 
tnoda  autCBiii.directe  Tol  lodtTeele,  quoad  dictos  Csthotiocn,  ciccu- 
Uoni  mKKUbilar."— iVv»««— i/ord«iiM»  Paptn. 

*  JonnwUof  Uw  Lordt.  Kuahwoitli  givn  Ui«  klog'i  eloqiienca 
wm  U  kBfthtbut  Uw  JounMb. 
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narch,  of  his  debtd,  of  his  novei'ty  j  but  it  was  this 
tery  poveHy  that  fbnrardea  the  vievi  of  Bucking- 
ham and  his  son,  vho  tepreaented  that  money  be 
must  have,  that  there  was  no  such  sure  vay  of  ob- 
taining a  round  supply  as  by  declaring  ivar  against 
his  Catholic  majesty ;  and,  in  the  end,  though 
with  sore  fears  and  misgivings,  James  resolved  to 
assume  the  novel  attitude  of  a  belligerent.*  The 
idea  made  the  Spaniards  laugh.  Gondomar  bad 
told  them  that  there, were  no  men  in  Etigland,  and, 
if  he  meant  public  men,  he  was  not  far  iwrong; 
they  despiaed  this  kingdom  as  weak,  poor,  dis- 
united, led  by  a  timid  king  and  an  inexperienced 
prince,  whose  anger  they  ridiculed,  comparing  it 
to  a  revolt  of  the  mice  against  the  cats.  Such  had 
become,  in  the  hands  of  Jamea,  the  thunderbolts 
of  Elizabeth.  But,  with  unusual  alacrity,  the 
king  told  the  Commotu  that,  if  they  would  vote 
him  money, — the  sums  must  be  large,  as  his  debts 
were  heavy,  hia  treasury  empty,  his  allies  very 
poor,  his  ships  out  of  repair, — be  would  apply  it  to 
a  war  with  Spain  ;  and,  as  he  was  Well  aware  that 
the  Commons  had  no  confidence  in  him,  he  gra- 
ciously told  them  that  the  money  voted  might  be 
paid  to  a  committee  of  parliament,  to  be  maiiaged 
and  paid  out  by  them,  without  hia  touching  any 
part  of  it. 

The  Commont  took  him  at  bis  word,  and  a  joint 
address  from  both  houses,  with  an  offer  to  support 
him  in  the  war  with  their  persons  and  fortunes, 
was  presented  to  him  by  Abbot,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury — a  strange  choice,  both  because  it 
was  unseemly  that  a  churchman  ahould  deliver  a 
meiBage  leading  to  war  and'  blood,  and  because 
the  archbisbop  had  iworb  with  the  lords  of  the 
council  to  the  Spanish  treaty.  But  Abbot  had 
taken  that  oath  most  unwillingly,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably with  an  expression  of  joy  or  even  of  triumph 

*  In  tin  Hardaieke  Pinen  ihna  b  a  eoTloai  letter  (torn  Bnekitw. 
liam  lo  Ma"  Deal  dad  and  loai^,"  utgtar  him  lu  war.  It  ia  qallalii 
tto  feopniar  thtiiii 

*■  I  beMCoh  yon,"  aayi  the  dnke,  "  to  lehd  me  font  plain  and  rvko- 
lalnnoiwm,  whether,  if  jour  people  to  rewUe  to  itlTe  70a  a  tovnl 
aaalstance,  ■■  to  the  nomMr  of  aix  aabatdlea  and  flltemtha,  wltn  ft 

EttmlteaHer,  lacaMorneflpaatty.to  aaabtvng  with  thrirHTCtand 
rtunei;  whether  thcu  you  will  not  accept  It.  and  iht^r  conniel.  to 
hTMk  lh«  natch, with  tna tfther iNntin  I  *ttdwlMllMTarDo.tobrbiK 
them  to  thta,  1  may  not  awiue  lome  of  them,  nndeiliand  (  beeanae  It 
la  Ihated  that  when  your  tllma  are  aetrcdt  jon  will  not  call  them  lo- 
wthn  again  to  nftmn  abnaea,  |pleran«ta,  abd  the  mafcbw  of  lawa  ftn 
uw  Kood  lovemment  of  the  oonntTrJ.that  you  will  be  ao  br  from  that 
that  you  will  rather  weary  theM  with  It.  dcatring  nolhinc  mora  than 
their  loTM  and  happlnm,  In  wUoh  jam  own  ia  indnded.  Sir,  I 
beaaeeh  yon,  think  icrionaly  oflUt^  and  teaolvt  oneo  eouiUntlyto 
tnn  one  way.  For  ao  lonf  aa  yon  waver  between  the  Spantatda  and 
yonr  anbieel^  to  make  your  advantage  of  Itodi,  you  are  luro  to  do  it 
with  neitiier.'*  He  gon  on  to  teU  the  king,  that  hl>  maJMy'a  goln); 
two  ways,  and  himaelf  osly  one,  occariona  many  diapnlea  between 
them  I  that  Ibf  him  to  be  of  hia  m^leatjr'a  o^nlon  would  be  flattaiy, 
and  not  lo  apeak  humUy  bta  own  Woold  battnehety;  andbenro- 
fom—l.  That  the  king  dwnld  glra  ihanha  to  parilainant  flu  tbeit 
nnifinrm  olTei  of  adrice.  S.  That  he  shontd  take  notice  of  their 
eareftai  proceediua  tti  the  lower  honae.  9.  That  ho  ahonM  nut 
deaira  to  get  their  money  nnUI  ha  liad  declared  about  their  ail- 
vleo.  4.  To  aaanra  Ihcm  that,  if  he  engaged  In  war  by  their  ad- 
TlcPt  fan  wanU  not  brariien  to  a  peaee  wilhont  Aiat  hearing  ihem. 
i.  That  ho  ahonlA  be  contented  that  they  chooao  a  eommittee  to  lee 
tlio  iaaainaout  oT  the  money  ^ey  give  tor  thaTCcovery  of  the  I'rIh- 
tinato.  (That  ha  abonld  ahow  them  that  thia  la  the  fltieat  time  Uiat 
ever  prewnted  ItieU  to  make  a  riKht  naderttandliig  between  him  and 
hia  people.  ?•  That  he  ahould  aaiare  himielf  that  their  bchnvkmr 
woata  oontiaue  to  bo  aa  they  had  begun  towaida  him ;  and  thai  he 
ahonld  let  Ihem  aee,  by  proof,  how  for  he  woald  be  In  love  with 
parllaMeott  ftir  making  of  good  kwe  and  retormlOB  of  abnaea.  Thia 
rare  patriotic  eplatla  u  anbacrlbad,  ■  A  Levat  orTon,  and  vonr  Ma> 
Jerty^  mat  himhla  Oan  and  Dog,  Stoonie." 


that  he  congratulated  the  king  on  his  having  be< 
comesenuble  of  the  inaincen^  of  the  Spaniards, 
for  Jamea  interrupted  him  by  aaying,  "  Hold ! 
insinuate  what  I  hare  never  spoken.  Bucking- 
ham hath  made  you  a  relation  on  which  you  'are 
to  judge;  but  I  never  yet  declared  my  mind 
upon  it.'** 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  James  had  sanctioned 
Buckingham's  statements  beforehand,  but  he  was 
looking  for  loop*boles  through  which  he  might 
creep,  and  he  was  very  anxious  that  the  abuse  of 
the  King  of  Spain  should  not  be  laid  upon  hia 
shoulders,  and  that  the  war  should  not  be  attri> 
buted  to  him.  Five  days  after  this  message,  the 
question  of  supplies  came  on  in  the  commons. 
The  king  asked  for  700,000/.  to  begin  the  war, 
and  for  150,000/.  per  annum  to  pay  his  debts. 
These  demands  made  the  commons  (klter  in  their 
warlike  note,  but  Buckingham  and  the  prince 
hinted  that  a  smaller  sum  would  be  accepted, 
and,  without  noticing  the  king's  debts,  they  voted 
three  subsidies  and  three  fiileenths,  making  about 
300,000/.,  which  was  all  to  be  raised  within  a 
year,  to  be  applied  to  the  war,  and  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  treasurers  appointed  by  themselves, 
who  were  to  issue  money  on  the  warrant  of  the 
council  of  war,  and  on  no  other  orders.  The  king 
then  declared,  by  proclamation,  that  the  treaties  with 
Spain  were  at  an  end.  In  their  bigotry  the  lower 
bouse  forgot  their  old  jealousy  of  proclamations, 
and  reiolved  to  petition  the  king  for  another  pro- 
clamation against  the  catholics,  but  the  lords  ob- 
jected to  this  onjrse,  and,  in  the  end,  a  joint  peti- 
tion from  both  houses,  with  aome  of  the  ating 
taken  out  of  it,  was  presented,  praying  the  king  to 
enforce  the  penal  statutes.  James  again  called 
Qod  to  witness  that  it  was  his  intention  so  to  do, 
his  determination  never  to  permit  of  any  indul- 
gence or  toleration ;  and  Prince  Charles  also  swore 
mat,  if  it  should  please  God  to  bestow  upon  him 
any  lady  that  was  Popish,  she  should  have  no 
further  liberty  but  for  her  own  family,  and  no 
advantage  to  the  recusants  at  home.t  All  mission- 
aries were  ordered,  by  proclamation,  to  leave  Eng- 
land under  Uie  penalty  of  death ;  the  judges  and 
magistrates  were  instructed  tu  act  vigorously,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  especially  admo- 
nished to  arrest  all  such  persons  aa  went  to  hear 
mass  in  the  houaea  of  the  foreign  ambassadors. 
The  commons  drew  up  a  list  of  catholics  holding 
places  under  government,  and  unanimously  peti- 
tioned for  their  removal ;  but  these  placemen  were 
saved  for  the  present  by  the  interference  of  the 
lords.  Patents,  and  monopolies,  and  the  bitter 
recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  parliament 
had  been  dissolved,  still  rankled  in  the  hearts  of 
the  commons,  and  in  their  committee  of  griev- 
ances they  pronounced  some  of  the  patents  illegal, 
and  reserved  others  for  future  examination.  The 
king,  much  nettled,  told  them  that  he  too  had 
hia  grievances  to  complain  of:  that  they,  the  com- 
moni,  had  encroached  on  lui  pRn^tin  and  con- 
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demned  pataiU  that  wero  very  luefiil,  and  bad 
sufiered  tbenuelTca  to  be  led  by  the  lawyen,  who 
were  the  greatest  grievancea  of  all  But  the  com- 
mons were  bent  upon  striking  a  blow  in  higher 
quarters ;  they  bad  taken  tiiar  meaMiraa  for  im- 
peaching  Graofield,  now  Earl  of  Middlesex,  the 
Lord  IrcaauTer  of  England,  ami  Ifaater  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  for  deficiency,  bribery,  and  op- 
pression. This  lord  treasurer  was  one  of  the 
creatnres  of  Buckingham,  who  had  intrigued 
against  him  during  bis  absence  in  Spain,  and  on 
his  return  be  was  less  successiul  Chan  Bishop 
Williams,  the  lord  keeper,  in  making  his  peace 
with  the  incensed  favourite  by  vile  prostrations 
and  abjurations.  Buckingham,  moreover,  in  start- 
ing as  a  fiery  protestant  and  patriot,  had  cultivated 
a  good  underetanding  with  some  of  the  leadora  of 
Uko  opposition  or  country  party.  Now  those  men 
wanted  a  victim — not  that  the  treasurer  was  not 
guilty — wA  Dnckingbam  gladly  gave  him  up. 
The  king  would  ftin  have  proteoted  his  servant, 
and  he  met  his  temper  both  with  Buckingham  and 
Charles  for  favouring  the  impeachment ;  he  told 
the  duke  that  he  was  a  fool,  and  was  making  a  rod 
for  bis  own  breech,  and  the  prince,  that  he  would 
live  to  have  his  belly-ftiU  of  impeachments.*  Nor 
did  he  stop  here;  he  wrote  to  tell  the  commons 
that  the  lord  treasurer  had  not,  as  they  supposed, 
advised  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  begged  on  his  knees  for  its 
continuance:  he  covered  or  palliated  the  trea- 
sarer*8  offences,  to  the  lords ;  but  all  this  wu  of  no 
avail,  and  Middlesex,  bdng  only  albwed  three 
days  to  prepare  hit  defence,  waa  convicted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  peers,  condemned  to  pai^  a 
fine  of  about  5000/.,  to  be  imprisoned  durmg 
pleasure,  and  to  be  ftr  ever  excluded  from  bis 
seat  io  parliament,  and  from  tiie  verge  of  the 
oourtf  The  eouutry  party  bad  also  intended  to 
impeach  the  lord  keeper,  Williams,  but  the  supple 
prelate  was  protected  by  Buckingham,  to  whom, 
during  the  session,  he  rendered  a  most  important 
piece  of  service.  The  story  is  altogether  worthy 
of  this  disgracefid  and  dissolute  reign. 

Finding  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  private  audience  of  the  king,  Ynoiosa,  one  of 
the  Spanish  ambassadors,  seizing  his  opportunity, 
^yly  slipped  into  his  hands  a  note,  which  James 
as  slyly  put  into  his  pock^.  In  consequoace  of 
this  ptqper,  the  Spanish  Secretavy  of  Lega^,  Don 
FVaneisco  Garondolet,  was  that  vary  evening  con- 
ductetf  to  the  king's  apartment  when  Charia  and 
Buckingham  were  away ;  J  and  then  James  was 
told  that  he  was  considered  as  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace,  and  so  beset  by  spies  and  infivmers 
that  none  of  hia  friends  or  nithful  sulnects  could 
approach  to  warn  him  of  the  ruin  which  Bucking- 
ham was  bringing  upm  him.  Three  or  four  nights 

i  jMnulf.— Bv^orth. 

r  B^r  Coka  Hia  that  the  prince  and  daka  wm  ■HaoiHm  tlw 
Mmm  in  tb«  Iamb  ;  bnt  tbk  eoald  hBrdlf  be, »»  CuoBdatot  ma 
mat  r— fi*— '  l&to  the  palace  Ull  eleven  o'clock  at  nlgbt,  and  it  waa 
aalr  fcaawlj  aad  M  nif  lan  cemabMW  Ihat  the  Boum  mOb  io  lair 
aa  an  fa  ika  «««aiiis> 


later  the  secretary  was  again  admitted  clandestinely, 
and  this  time  he  delivered  a  long  invective  and 
remomtranoe  in  writing,  which  had  beeu  corrected 
by  the  ambassadors*  own  hands.  This  paper  is 
deicnibed  as  sonwwbat  general,  and  very  rhetorical, 
if  not  tragical,  in  its  style.  The  heads  of  it  were— 
"  I.  That  the  king  waa  no  more  a  freeman,  at  this 
time,  than  King  John  of  France  when  ha  was  pri- 
soner in  England,  or  King  Francis  when  he  was 
at  Madrid,  being  besieged  and  closed  up  with  the 
servants  and  vaasals  of  Buckingham*  3.  That  the 
ambasaadors  knew  very  well,  and  were  informed 
four  months  ago,  that  his  majesty  was  to  be 
restrained,  and  confined  to  hia  country-house  and 
pastimes,  and  the  government  of  the  state  to  be 
assumed  and  dispcMed  of  fay  others,  and  that  this 
was  not  concealed  by  Buckingham's  followers. 
3.  That  the  duke  bad  reoonciled  himself  to  all  the 
popular  men  of  the  atate,  and  drawn  tbem  forth 
out  of  prisons,  restraints,  ai^  confinements,  to  alter 
the  government  of  the  state  at  this  parliament,  as 
Oxford,  Southampton,  Say,  and  others,  whom  he 
met  at  suppers  aqd  OKUoariea,  to  strengdien  his 
popularity.  4.  That  the  duke,  to  breed  an  opinion 
of  bis  own  greatness,  and  to  make  the  king  grow 
less,  hath  oftentimes  bragged  openly  in  parliament 
that  he  had  made  the  king  yield  tq  thla  and  that, 
which  was  pleasure  unto  them  ;  and  that  he  men- 
tioned openly  before  the  House  his  majesty's  private 
oath,  which  the  ambaraadors  have  never  spoken  of 
to  any  creature  to  this  hour.  5.  That  these  king- 
doms are  not  now  governed  by  a  monarchy,  but 
by  a  /numcin,  whereof  Buckingham  was  the  first 
and  chiefest,  the  prince  the  second,  and  the  king 
the  last ;  and  that  all  look  towards  salem  arientenu 
6.  That  his  majesty  should  show  himself  to  be,  aa 
he  waa  reputed,  the  oldest  and  wisest  king  in 
Eurojpe,  by  freeing  himself  from  this  captivity  and 
inmiment  danger  wherein  he  was,  by  cutting  off 
so  dangerous  and  ungrateful  an  affecter  of  greatness 
and  popularity  as  me  duke  was."*  His  majesty 
was  requested  to  conceal  this  free  dealing,  because 
it  might  breed  them  much  peril  and  danger ;  but, 
if  he  considered  it  necessary  for  his  aervioe,  he 
might  reveal  it  to  whomsoever  he  chose,  notwith- 
standing the  consequences.  James  was  much 
troubled,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  He  stam- 
mered out  a  few  words  about  his  confidence  in  the 
prince,  and  bis  own  power  to  sever  him  and 
Buckingham  when  he  pleased ;  but,  then,  giving 
way  to  his  feelings,  he  told  Garondolet,  "that, 
when  his  highnesa  went  to  Spain,  be  was  as  well 
a&cted  to  ^at  nation  as  heart  could  desire,  and 
as  well  duposed  as  any  aon  in  Europe ;  but  now 
he  was  strangely  carried  away  with  rash  and 
youthful  councils,  and  foltowed  the  humour  of 
Buckingfasm,  who  had  he  knew  not  how  many 
devils  wiflun  him  smce  that  jounicy."-|-  At  first 
he  professed  a  doubt  whether  Buckingham  "af- 
fected popularity  to  his  disadvantoge;  because  he 
had  tried  him  of  purpose,  and  commanded  him  to 
make  disaffecting  motions  to  the  Hmues,  which  bo 
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had  performed,  whereby  his  majesty  concluded  he 
was  not  popular but  he  presently  confessed  that 
he  had  good  cause  to  suspect  the  duke  of  late, 
and,  as  he  had  no  servant  of  his  own  that  would 
venture  to  accuse  him,  he  desired  Don  Francisco 
end  the  Spanish  ambassadors  to  procure  him  some 
grounds  for  a  charge,  and  then  he  would  quickly 
take  a  course  with  him.  And,  to  complete  this 
Btrange  but  characteristic  scheme,  he  afterwards 
sent  Padre  Maestro,  a  Jesuit,  to  renew  his  request 
that  these  foreigners  would  find  the  materials  for 
an  accusation  against  his  favourite!  These  thoughts 
80  wrought  upon  the  king  that  his  countenance  fell 
Buddenly^he  mused  much  in  silence, and  entertained 
the  prince  and  duke  with  mystical  and  broken 
speeches.  Charles  and  Buckingham  were  thrown 
into  consternation,  which  was  increased  a  morning 
or  two  after,  when  the  king  prepared  to  take  coach 
for  Windsor,  ordering  his  son  to  accompany  him 
and  the  duke  to  remain  behind.  As  the  king  was 
stepping  into  the  carriage,  Buckingham,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  implored  to  know  how  he  had  offended 
his  good  and  gracious  master,  vowing,  by  the 
name  of  his  Saviour,  that  if  he  knew  what  he  was 
charged  with  he  would  clear  himself,  or  confess  it 
if  true.  James  did  not  satisfy  him,  but  drove  off 
with  the  prince,  crying  or  blubbering  all  the  way 
to  Windsor,  and  sayii^  that  he  was  the  unhappiest 
man  alive  to  be  fonaken  by  those  that  were  deaicBt 
to  him.  Both  Charl«  and  the  duke  auspected  Hxt 
quarter  whence  this  storm  had  been  blown,  but 
they  were  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  particulars,  and 
knew  not  what  course  to  steer.  The  duke,  forlorn, 
retired  to  Wallingford  House  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  distraction,  and  threw  himself  upon  a 
couch,  where  he  lay  like  one  dead  or  stupified.  In 
this  state  he  was  found  by  Williams,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Keeper,  who  told 
him  that  he  could  bring  him  out  of  that  sorrow, 
and  that  he  verily  believed  Gtod's  directing  hand 
was  in  it  to  have  stirred  up  his  grace  to  advance 
him  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  him  service  at 
this  pinch.  The  fact  was,  Williams  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  secret.  The  Spanish  secre- 
tary Carondolet*  kept  an  English  miBtress,  and 
this  woman  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  pay  of 
my  Lord  Bishop  the  Keeper,  who  recompensed  her 
bountiAiUy.  Tht  meretrix,  though  she  lived  in 
Mark  Lane,  is  said  to  have  had  a  deal  of  courtly 
wit,  so  much  that  the  poor  secretary  could  keep 
no  secret  from  her  which  she  had  a  mind  to  know. 
She  put  into  Williams's  hands  the  rough  draft  of 
the  paper  which  had  been  presented  to  the  king, 
and  gave  him  notice  at  the  same  time  of  an  Eng- 
lish Catholic  priest  living  in  Drury  Lane,  whom 
her  lover  loved  above  all  other  priests,  not  except- 
ing even  his  own  confessor.  My  Lord  Keeper 
presently  seized  this  man, — a  dead  man  by  the 
statutes, — and  Carondolet,  as  was  expected, 
hastened  to  intercede  for  bis  friend.  He  obtained 
the  priest's  liberty,  but  it  was  at  the  price  of  the 
entire  secret,  which  had  been  more  than  half 
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revealed  before.  And  now  Williams  told  the 
reviving  duke  to  make  haste  to  Windsor  before 
supper  time,  to  communicate  with  the  prince,  to 
whom  he  had  given  a  memorial  in  answer  to  the 
charges  contained  in  the  paper  which  the  Spaniards 
had  given  the  king  ;*  and  he  further  advised  the 
duke  to  deport  himself  with  all  amiable  ad- 
dresses," and  not  stir  from  his  majestv  day  nor 
night.  The  duke,  who  had  not  had  wit  to  help  him- 
self, followed  the  bishop's  advice,  and,  at  a  season- 
able m<Hnent,  the  bishop's  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  king,  backed  by  the  remarks  and  arguments 
of  Charles.  James  read  the  paper  deliberately, 
stopping  many  times  and  saymg^**  Well,  very 
well.**  At  last  he  tenderly  embraced  both  Charles 
and  Buckingham,  sorrowing  much  that  he  should 
have  wronged  them  with  a  jealousy  fomented  by 
the  Spanish  traitors.  "  I  ask  no  more  from  you,** 
said  James,  "  but  that  you  tell  me  who  is  your 
engineer  that  struck  the  sparks  out  of  the  flint  to 
light  the  candle."  The  prince  stood  mute :  the 
duke  vowed  that  he  knew  not  the  author  of  the 
paper.  "  Well,"  said  James,  "  I  have  a  good 
nostril,  and  will  answer  mine  own  question ;  my 
Keeper  had  the  main  finger  in  it  I  dare  swear  he 
bolted  the  flour  and  made  it  up  into  paste.*** 
AU  this,  of  course,  passed  among  the  trio,  but, 
when  the  king  consulted  with  others,  or  took 
counsel  from  reflection,  he  resolved  to  draw  up  a 
set  of  interrogatories,  and  to  examine  the  members 
of  his  council  upon  their  oaths.  Charles  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  possession  of  b  copy  of  the 
interrogatories,  which  he  enclosed  to  Buckingham 
in  the  following  memorable  letter : — 

"  Steenie, — ^1  send  you  here  inclosed  the  interro- 
gatories that  the  king  thinks  fit  should  he  asked 
concerning  the  malicious  accusations  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  As  for  the  way,  my  father  is  resolved 
(if  you  do  not  gainsay  it,  and  show  reason  to  the 
contrary)  to  take  the  oaths  himself,  and  to  make 
secretary  Calvert,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, to  take  the  examination  in  writing  under 
their  hands  that  are  examined ;  thus  mu(£  is  by 
the  king's  command.  Now,  for  my  opinion,  it  ia 
tliis : — that  you  can  incur  no  danger  in  Ais  bat  by 
oppoBu:^  the  king*8  proceedings  in  it,  to  make  him 
suspect  that  you  nave  spoken  somewhat  that  you 
are  unwilling  he  should  hear  of  i  for  I  cannot  think 
that  any  man  is  so  mad  as  to  call  his  own  head  in 
question,  by  making  a  he  against  you,  when  all  the 
world  knows  me  to  be  your  true  friend ;  and,  if 
they  tell  but  the  truth,  I  know  they  can  say  but 
what  the  king  knows  that  you  have  avowed  to  all 
the  world,  which  is,  that  you  think,  as  I  do,  that 
the  continuance  of  these  treaties  with  Spain  might 
breed  us  much  mischief  ;  wheref(n%  my  advice  to 
you  is,  that  you  do  not  oppose,  or  show  yourself 
disamtented  at,  the  king's  course  herein,  for  I  think 

*  Chariet  atktd  WUUuna  hov  faa  tiwl  mkde  Ihii  opporlnoe  dii- 
eOTerv.  "  Truly,"  Mtd  the  Uihop.  "  uiuthn  would  blush  to  tell  7011 
whst  Wrer  be  plonghed  with;  but  «U  my  fntelliKence  eoom  out  of 
m  lady'*  oharaber;  tktid  1  havti  ibaiid  this  maxim  In  ny  itudie*  of 
divtaliy  i^Alituo  peetaio  Hut." 

t  Cabala.— v«ti>nM,  the  Vanatian  ambwador,  aa  quolad  tnr 
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it  will  be  10  ftr  from  doing  you  hurt,  that  it  will 
make  you  trample  under  your  feet  UioBe  few  poor 
rascals  that  arc  your  eDemies.  Now,  sweetheart,  if 
you  think  I  am  mistaken  in  my  judgment  in  this, 
let  me  know  what  I  can  do  in  thisj  or  anything 
else,  to  serve  thee."* 

If  there  had  not  been  something  to  conceal, 
Charles  would  not  have  written  this  letter,  nor 
would  Buckingham  have  been  afraid  of  the  king's 
design.  Without  seeing  the  epistle,  the  counsellors 
were  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  close  union  be- 
tween the  duke  and  the  heir  to  the  throne,  of  the 
resolution  Charles  had  expressed  on  other  occasions 
to  consider  the  duke's  enemies  as  his  own,  and  of 
the  declining  health  of  James,  who  was  prematurely 
old  and  aidciy.  Therefore,  when  the  king  swore 
them  all  upon  the  bible,  in  the  council-chamber,  to 
speak  the  truth,  they  one  and  all  declared  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  any  sinister  designs — that  they 
believed  the  duke  to  be  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
serrants,  &c.  Buckingham,  thus  exonerated, 
complained  and  fell  sick,  or  feigned  sickness.  The 
king  then  asked  the  Spanish  ambassadors  for  the 
names  of  the  Englishmen  who  had  given  them  their 
information :  Ynoioea  demanded  a  private  audience. 
This  greatly  alarmed  Charles  and  Buckingham, 
who,  not  without  difficulty,  made  the  king  refuse 
to  see  him,  and  refer  him  to  one  of  his  ministers. 
Upon  this  the  Spaniard  quitted  the  kingdom,  and 
returned  to  Madrid,  where  he  reasserted  all  that 
had  been  laid  down  in  the  memorial  presented  b^ 
Canmdolet.  James  maintained  that  he  had  maU- 
cioDsly  aecnaed  hu  only  son  and  his  fevourite  mi- 
nister, and  had  then  renised  to  produce  his  proofs. 
But  the  ki[^  acted  under  fear  and  the  painful  con- 
viction that  he  was  too  old  and  helpless  to  overthrow 
the  dominion  which  Charles  and  the  duke  had 
agreed  to  divide  between  them,  and  the  miaister 
was  no  longer  his  favourite.  Indeed,  some  short 
time  before  this  crisis,  he  had  entertained  a  notion 
such  as  few  other  men  were  capable  of — to  make 
his  peace  with  his  old  minion,  Uie  Earl  of  Somer- 
set, and  to  place  that  convicted  murderer  once  more 
at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Perhaps  he  hoped  that 
the  man's  crimes  might  be  forgotten ;  and  certainly 
many  persons  had  long  been  complaining  that  the 
government  of  Buckingham  was  incomparably 
worse  than  that  of  bis  predecessor.  By  means  of 
a  third  partyf  Srnnerset  opened  a  communication 
with  the  king,  and  dwelt  at  length,  and  with  some 
ability,  on  the  misconduct  of  Buckingham.  From 
a  letter  which  has  recently  been  brought  to  light,  it 
should  appear  that  Somerset  acted  in  concert  with 
the  Spanish  ambassadors,  or  with  an  English  party 
that  maintained,  like  those  diplomatists,  mat  James 
was  little  better  than  a  prisoner,  and  that  the  prince 
was  wholly  guided  by  Buckingham,  who,  in  all 
things,  had  shown  himself  a  rash,  heady  young 
roan,  a  novice  in  the  managing  of  business.  **  The 
duke,'*  says  this  letter,  "  doth  so  much  presume 
upon  his  favour,  that  he  conteraneth  all  men,  as 
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knowing  that  those  who  are  obedient  to  his  high- 
ness will  also  subject  themselves  to  his  will.*** 
Buckingham  himself,  though  probably  ignorant  of 
Somerset's  movements,  felt  that  he  had  lost  the 
good  will  of  his  old  master ;  but  this  only  made  him 
cling  the  closer  to  his  son,  who  would  soon  be 
king,  and  to  his  recently  foimd  popularity  in 
parliament'  and  in  the  country,  as  the  deter- 
mined enemy  of  the  Spaniards  and  all  papists. 
While  James  trembled,  and  talked  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  peace,  his  son  and  the  duke,  in  his  name 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  attended  to 
the  raising  of  troops  and  the  concluding  of  alliances 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  for  &e  humblinK  of 
Spain,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  "This 
spring  gave  birth  to  four  brave  leE^mts  of  foot  (a 
new  apparition  in  the  English  hcmzon),  1500  in  a 
regiment,  which  were  raised  and  transported  into 
Holland  under  four  gallant  colonels,  the  Earls  of 
Oxford,  Southampton,  and  Essex,  and  the  Lord 
Willoughby."t  The  Dutch  were  already  at  war 
with  their  old  enemies,  the  Spaniards,  who  had  in- 
vaded their  territory  under  the  command  of  the  great 
Italian  General  Spinola ;  and  the  United  Provinces, 
which  had  done  their  best  by  means  of  ambassadors 
and  secret  stents  to  break  the  Spanish  match,  and 
encourage  BuckinKhtm  to  come  to  a  rupture  with 
Spain,  gladly  conuuded  a  treaty  which  promised 
them  assistance. 

A  fearful  tragedy,  enacted  on  a  small  island  in  the 
Ea^m  Ocean,  should  have  seemed  likely  to  make 
this  Dutch  alliance  unpopular  with  the  English 
people.  Ever  since  the  ccmcluaon  of  the  longtnice 
at  tne  Hague  the  Dutch  had  been  colonizing  and 
trading  on  a  most  extensive  scale  in  the  seas  of  In- 
dia and  Chma.  Among  other  islands  they  possessed 
Amboyna,  one  of  the  Molucca,  or  Spice,  Islands, 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Portuguese.  They 
pretended  not  only  an  absolute  sovereignty  over 
this  island — part  of  which  continued  to  be  occu- 
pied  for  some  years  by  independent  natives — but 
also  an  exclusive  ri^ht  to  the  spice  trade  in  all  that 
Archipelago.  Their  friends  and  allies,  the  Eng- 
lish, soon  became  deurous  of  sharing  in  this  pro- 
fitable trade ;  they  sent  some  ships  to  obtain  cloves 
from  the  natives,  and  in  1612  the  East  India 
Company  formed  a  little  settlement  aX  Cambello, 
in  Amboyna,  from  which  they  were  forced  to  retire 
two  years  after.  In  1619  a  treaty  was  concluded 
in  London,  by  which  the  English  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  share  m  the  tirade ;  but  the  Dvtck 
settlers  and  the  local  government  were  jealous  in 
the  extreme,  and  they  had  recently  seized  Captain 
Gabriel  Towerson  and  nine  Englishmen,  with  nine 
poor  Japanese,  and  one  Portuguese,  charged  them 
with  a  conspiracy  to  surprise  the  garrison  and 
expel  the  Dutch  from  Amboyna,  tortured  them  till 
they  confessed  what  was  an  impossibility  or  a 
flitting  dream  of  madness,^  and  men  cut  off  their 
heula  or  strangled  them. 

•  Aw1nsolei)ti«.  t  Artlrnr  WWmh. 
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puwe  bi  the  bland,  with  whom  ihcy  wera  uU  to  mmchlD*la 
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The  newB  of  this  atrocious  proceeding  reached 
England  just  at  the  moment  that  Buckingham 
was  preparing  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  their  own 
country.    The  English  court  made  formal  re- 
monstrances ;    the  States  apologised   and  pro- 
mised redress ;  and  the  massacre  of  Amboyna, 
-as  it  was  called  by  the  people,  was  lost  sight 
of  for  a  time.     Though  it  was  the  high  no- 
tion of  Buckii^ham  to  make  this  a  war  of  reli- 
gion, it  was  found  necessary  to  include  in  the 
league  the  Catholic  states  of  France,  Savoy,  and 
Venice,  who  were  led  on  -  by  their  jealousy  of  the 
House  of  AuBtriR.  After  theDutch,  the  Protestant 
powers  that  contracted  were  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  some  of  the  German  states,  who  all  required 
subsidies  in  English  money.    The  first  object  to 
be  achieved  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
ii-om  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  Spaniards, 
Austrians,  and  Bavarians  from  the  Palatinate. 
The  result  of  the  campaign,  as  far  as  the  English 
were  engaged,  may  be  told  in  a  few  words  of 
shame  and  disgrace.     The  six  thousand  men 
already  in  Holland  acted  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Dutch 
army  commanded  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange, 
who  soon  felt  himself  overmatched  by  Spinola. 
The  Italian  took  Breda  before  the  Prince's  eyes. 
Maurice  moved  upon  the  castle  of  Antwerp,  which, 
he  was  informed,  had  been  left  with  a  weak  gar^ 
rison ;  and  he  was  so  confident  of  takii^  it,  that 
he  would  have  none  hut  the  Dutch  with  him. 
Here  also  he  failed.    "  And  so,  with  some  few 
little  bickerings  of  small  parties  of  horse,  betwixt 
two  entrenched  armies,  the  whole  summer  was 
shuffled  away and,  winter  approaching,  Prince 
Maurice  retired  to  winter-quarters.    The  prince 
died  at  the  Hague ;  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
and  other  English  officers  returned  home  to  Eng- 
land.   During  the  summer.  Count  Mansfeldt,  one 
of  the  former  heroes  of  the  Palatinate  war,  was 
employed  in  raising  mercenaries  on  the  continent, 
and  in  the  autumn  he  embarked  from  Zealand  to 
procure  English  money  and  English  troops  which 
had  been  promised  him.    The  ship  which  bore 
him  was  wrecked;  the  English  captain  and  crew 
were  drowned ;  but  Mansfeldt,  with  some  of  his 
foUowera,  escaped  in  the  long  boat  and  got  safe  to 
England.  There  was  at  least  one  person  here  who 
wished  the  waves  had  swallowed  him — and  this 
was  King  James,  who  for  some  time  would  not 
admit  the  adventurer  to  an  audience.   But,  in  the 
end,  Man&feldt  obtained  the  promise  of  20,000/. 
per  month,  and  of  the  command  of  twelve  thousand 
Englishmen,  who  were  to  be  levied  by  press. 
These  pressed  men  when  raised  were  fitter  to 
march  through  Coventry  than  to  retrieve  the  some- 
what tarnished  honour  of  the  British  arms.  No 
time  was  allowed  to  train  and  discipline  them ;  they 
were  marched  to  Dover  (where  several  of  them 

■nd  titflA  ridpi  tUinf  betbra  tt  well  nuDited,  wfaflNoftWQ  woa  tbm* 
1900  uiu  apiece ;  boliUi,  the  Dutch  bmA  two  other  caatlea  la  the 
uma  ialua;  mA  what  ptobabUity  eouU  there  be  (if  the  plot  were 
pUln  u  their  nuUcioiiB  toDgnea  eould  n^M  it)  that  ao  week  a 
fiKce  ahonld  attempt  upon  ae  many,  tuniag  bbb  eaonvk  Is  the 
•Upa  and  oMtkt  tobn  dmnred  Oe  attoiiiitcn  r—WUtm. 


were  hanged),  and  then  hurried  on  board  ship. 
The  court  had  negotiated  for  their  passage  through 
a  part  of  France,  but  when  they  appeared  off  Calais 
they  were  refused  a  landing.  Mansfeldt  thence 
led  them  to  the  island  of  Zealand,  where  the  Dutch 
were  scarcely  more  willing  to  receive  them  than 
the  French  had  been.  The  authorkies  affirmed, 
that  if  they  landed  they  would  cause  a  famine  in 
the  towns,  as  no  previous  arrangement  of  any  kind 
had  been  made,  nor  notice  given;  and  while  these 
cool-blooded  gentlemen  dwberated,  the  troops, 
cooped  up  in  small,  miserable  transports,  benn  to 
perish  of  sickness.  This  was  another  barbarouB 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  people  who  had  owed 
so  muoh  to  this  country,  and  it  was  carefiilly  re- 
gistered with  the  massacre  at  Amboyna  in  die  me- 
moiY  of  the  English.  When,  at  last,  Mansfeldt 
readied  the  Rhine  and  the  border  of  the  Palatinate, 
he  found  that  more  than  one-half  of  his  ann^  waa 
gone,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
undertake  any  offensive  operations. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  nay,  even 
before  the  warlike  note  waa  sounded,  and  Wore 
the  Spanish  match  was  actuary  brokm  off,  a  new 
matrimonial  treaty  was  set  on  foot  with  France  for 
the  hand  of  Louis's  sister,  Henrietta  Maria.  Some 
time  before  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  nsi- 
dent  ambassador,  waa  assured  by  the  &vourite  De 
Luynes,  that  if  there  were  any  overture  made  for 
txiax  a  mi^ch,  it  ahoold  be  received  withall  honour 
and  affection.  An  overture  u»u  made;  and  it  waa 
thoudit  fit,  for  the  concluding  of  the  match,  that 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  Lord  Kensington — created 
on  the  occasion  Earl  of  Holland — should  be  sent 
as  ambassadors  extraordinary  to  France.*  It  was 
in  this  embassy  thcU:  Hay  displayed  all  his  pomp 
and  extravagance ;  but  though  a  sensualist  and  a 
solemn  fop,  the  Scottish  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  desti- 
tute neither  of  abilities  nor  spirit.  But  he  had  to 
measure  himself  against  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  men — the  incomparably  crafty  and  resolute  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  who  had  now  established  a  sort  of 
dictatoi^hip  over  both  the  court  and  the  nation, 
and  who  was  at  once  a  ruthless  tyrant  and  a 
bene&ctor  to  France.  Richelieu,  who  was  most 
eager  to  defeat  Charles's  Spanish  match,  was  all 
olnequiousnessUH  it  was  absolutely  broken  off,  and 
then  he  "  stood  uptm  hia  tip-toes,*'  resolving  not  to 
abate  a  jot  of  the  articles  of  religion,  and  of  liberty 
to  the  Catholics  in  England,  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  with  Spain,  and  to  have  the  fullest  assurances 
that  these  articles  should  be  faithfiilly' observed. 
This  was  exceraively  inconvenient  to  King  James 
and  Prince  Charles,  who  only  six  months  before 
had  both  solemnly  vowed  tlwit  they  would  never 
tolerate  the  Papiste.  In  fitct,  when  the  proposal  waa 
made,  they  were  permitting  a  fi«sh  persecution  of 
the  recusants.  James,  however,  signed  a  private 
paper,  promising  fitvour  to  the  CadwUcs,  without 
which  die  pope  would  not  grant  the  diapenBadcni.t 

•  LireorLordHcrbeit. 

t  Lord  Nitb*d«le,  a  Catholic,  wti  •ant  to  Rome  to  nake  piquImb 
and  compUmenU  to  the  pupe,  la  the  naiM  of  Kins  Jamea  and  hia 
aoD.  Tbeie  la  a  letter  ben  BiwMiiihaii  to  bU  loidablp,  vfta^  Un 
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Cariisle  presented  tliis  document,  and  endeaTouied 
to  conrince  Richelieu  and  his  colleagues  that  it 
was  security  enough.  "  But,"  say  they,  "  we  did 
sing  a  song  to  the  deaf,  for  they  would  not  endure 
to  hear  of  it."  "  In  the  next  place,"  continue 
these  diplomatists,  "  we  offered  Uie  same  to  be 
signed  by  his  highness  (Prince  Charles)  and  a 
secretary  of  state,  wherein  we  pretended  to  come 
home  to  their  own  asking;  but  this  would  not 
serve  the  turn  neither."  Carlisle  made  a  good 
stand,  and  would  have  bartered  a  toleration  in 
England  for  French  troops  to  be  sent  into  the  Pa- 
latmate.  He  repeated  words  which  they  had  used 
at  the  first  opening  of  the  n^;otiBtion — "  Give  us 
priests,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  and  we  will  give  you 
colonels."  *'  Give  us  pomp  and  ceremony  to  con- 
tent the  pope,"  said  another,  and  we  will  throw 
ourselves  wholly  in  your  interests."  "  Yes,"  said 
the  chancellor,  "  we  will  espouse  all  your  interests 
as  if  they  were  our  oira."  They  confessed  to 
these  expressions,  but  pretended  that  they  had 
already  done  enough  in  joining  the  league.  Car- 
lisle made  several  good  struggles,  but  he  was  badly 
supported,  and  seems  never  to  have  known  the 
real  and  fiill  intentions  of  his  court,  or  how  far  he 
might  go  in  procuring  advantages  for  the  king's 
daughter,  when  the  demand  of  them  might  imp^e 
or  defeat  the  obtaining  of  a  wife  for  the  king's 
son.  Secretary  Cmway,  whose  instructionB  and 
dispatches  seem  to  have  been  dictated  entirely  by 
Charles  and  Buckingham,  became  very  obscure  or 
ambigaoofl,  so  thiU:  "  sometimes  he  so  cautiously 
and  pnideidly  involved  his  meaning  in  a  close  and 
covmd  style  that  forced  their  lordships  (Carlisle 
and  Holland)  to  assemble  their  wits  together  to 
pick  it  out."*  After  some  negotiation,  Richelieu 
consented  to  the  ecrit  secret,  as  it  was  styled  in 
French  diplomacy,  and  Carlisle  dropped  the  ques- 
tion of  the  French  army  for  the  Palatinate.  The 
secret  promise  imported  that  James,  upon  the  faith 
and  word  of  a  king,  iu  contemplation  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  dearest  son,  and  of  Madame,  sister  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  would  permit  all  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  to  enjoy  greater  franchise 
and  freedom  of  religion  than  ^ey  would  have  en- 
joyed in  virtaeof  any  articles  of  the  Spaniah  treaty 
of  marriage,  without  molestation  in  meir  persons, 
or  properties,  or  consciencet  provided  tiut  they 
rcnaered  the  obedience  due  by  tme  and  faithful 
nbjecta  to  tiieir  king,  who  woiud  never  exact  from 

to  mm  divpa^dk  Tha  Ms»  talhUm  that  Ua  majMtr  hu  praiogtied 
paiHawMifc  m  Ikat  Um  norblunt  or  nnsoDtk  motion  a  might  be 
atajrad,  «ad  Ma  u>>fMj  enabled  to  ^meeed  ia  tboaa  paaaagm  of 
tuwom,  fMa,  aod  aoodBMa,  which  be  had  promtard  for  the  raao  of 
iW  RoMa  Calbolkai  not  aerely  in  ooalamBlatkw  of  IhatineonpaT- 
able  tady  (Hrwtetta  Harla},  but  aa  a  dMlra  worth  Uw  eherlihiDK, 
w  Bakr  •  li^limiBK  of  « ttralghtar  ooiraapoiidaDea  botween  "  him 
that  ;m  vnt  lo"  the  Pupa)  than  could  ba  bopeil  tbr  thitaa 
BuDy  jtmn  paaL  "  Bccidca,'  coDttauea  Bucklnsham, "  you  mav  be 
plaaatd  to  lay  befcre  blm  I  forbear  to  nana  CwaattDs  a  cypiier) 
ua  obligallim  wbkh  mutt  bll  upon  tha  princB  In  a  thiiw  which, 
Itowgh  it  be  to  Ibem  but  a  cireumiUnce  of  time,  yot  Ji  to  him  all  ea- 
aestW  kroor,  baiag  paarioMt^j  to  km;  and  amoagsl  wbieaa  and 
atuiijiw  spirlti,  thtap  tboMKhaa  lake  not  lo  much  aa  tbie  manner 
Uay  are  dona  vtth:  tbarwtjre,  I  mnjara  yon  ua  work  of  mora  eon- 
■aa— BKi  tbaa  oan  at  tba  fiiat  Yiaw  ba  eoooairad,  to  naa  all  poarible 
dQtataoBa,  th^  wbare  yoa  are  than  be  oied  ao  aelaya  nor  utanii» 
thMMloUsdntboapMdir  dUfat<Mngof  tba  dbpWiattoi,  yMAwA 

iftstoPavM. 


them  any  oath  contrary  to  their  religion.  This 
paper  was  duly  signed  in  November,  by  James, 
by  Charles,  and  by  a  secretary  of  state;  and  a 
copy  of  the  engagement  was  signed  by  Carlisle 
and  Holland.  The  marriage  treaty  was  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  solemn  oaths  of  King  James 
and  King  Louis.  But  even  after  this  the  French 
ministers  raised  a  fresh  objection.  They  repre- 
sented that  the  secret  promise  was  conceived  in 
goieral  or  vague  terms,  and  they  demanded  that 
James  should  specify  the  favours  he  intended. 
Carlisle  was  indignant,  and  recommended  a  resist- 
ance to  this  demand,  telling  Buckingham  that  he 
was  convinced  it  would  be  given  up  without  any 
injury  to  the  match,  if  firmness  were  displayed  on 
the  part  of  the  English  court.  But  he  demanded 
firmness  from  the  weak — dignity  from  the  debased. 
James  and  his  soti  feared  to  tr\'  the  tempei  of 
Richelieu  aiid  the  queen-nnjiliei,  ai.ii  ihe'  L- 
mitted  to  the  specification  of  the  three  followiiig 
articles : — 1 .  That  all  Catholics  in  prison  for  their 
religion  since  the  rising  of  parliament  should  be 
set  free.  2.  That  all  tines  levied  on  them  since 
that  period  should  he  repaid.  3.  That,  for  the 
future,  they  might  frrely  exercise  their  own  worship 
in  private.  There  was  another  incident  of  a  very 
difierent  kind,  which  occurred  diu-ing  the  latter 
part  of  these  n^otiations,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
James.  The  Huguenots,  or  "those  of  the  reli- 
gion," as  they  were  called  in  France,  had  received 
hanh  treatment  from  Louis:  Soubise,  who  was 
now  at  their  head,  and  who  at  one  time  had  main- 
tained very  friendly  relations  with  some  members 
of  the  English  government,  seized  upon  the  island 
of  Rht*,  near  Rochelle,  fortified  it,  fitted  out  some 
ships,  and  proclaimed  that  he  would  not  lay  down 
his  arms  till  he  obtained  a  better  security  for  the 
observation  of  the  public  faith  and  the  edicts  grant- 
ing toleration  to  French  Protestants.  Carlisle  de- 
clared this  proceeding  to  be  unadvised,  unseason- 
able, shameful;  the  French  court  agreed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  English  Protestants  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  movement,  which  ought  in  no  way  to 
alter  the  resolutions  Louis  had  taken  for  the  public 
good,  nor  the  particular  promises  he  had  made  to 
tiie  king  of  England;  and  the  lively  Henrietta 
Maria  prepared  for  ber  removal  to  Ei^land.  Her 
portion  was  fixed  at  dght  hundred  thoiuand 
crowiu ;  a  small  sum  compared  with  the  dower 
which  had  been  promised  with  the  Infanta. 

But  James  did  not  live  to  see  the  arrival  either 
of  the  money  or  of  the  long-sought  daughter-in- 
law.  His  health  had  long  been  breaking  under 
the  united  influences  of  anxiety,  fear,  full-feeding, 
and  continual  use  of  sweet  wines ;  and  he  returned 
to  Theobalds  from  his  last  hunting  party  vrith  a 
disease  which  the  doctors  called  a  tertian  ague. 
But  it  should  appear  that  he  had  also  the  worst 
kind  of  gout  upou  him.  He  had  always  enter- 
tained a  great  aversion  to  medicine  and  physidana, 
but  at  this  extremity  all  the  court  doctors  were 
called  in.  While  thiey  were  in  attendance,  Buck- 
inghuD*a  mother  presented  herself  mdi  an  iniaUible 
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remedy,  in  the  shape  of  a  plaster  and  a  posset, 
which  she  had  procured  from  one  Remington,  a 
quack,  living  in  Essex,  where,  it  was  said,  he  had 
cured  many  agues.  It  should  appear  that  the 
plaster  was  applied  and  the  drink  given  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  physicians.  They  may  have 
produced  irritation  and  done  mischief;  but  we 
cannot  believe  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  James,  or  even  intended  to  hasten  his  end.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  his  illness,  being  Sunday,  the 
27th  of  March,*  he  sent  before  day-break  for  the 
prince,  who  rose  out  of  his  bed  and  went  to  him  in 
his  night-gown.  The  king  seemed  to  have  some 
earnest  thing  to  say  to  him,  and  so  endeavoured  to 
raise  himself  upon  his  pillow ;  but  his  spirits  were 

•  ThatU,tlie8thufApri1,ir.i. 


so  Spent  that  he  had  not  strength  to  make  his  words 
audible.  He  lingered  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
"  went  to  his  last  rest,  upon  the  day  of  rest,  pre- 
sently after  sermon  was  done."*  James  was  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year,  and  he  had  been  twenty-two  years 
king  of  England.  As  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of 
his  body  the  privy-council,  or  all  the  members  of  it 
that  were  at  Theobalds,  assembled,  and  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  King  Charles  was  proclaimed 
at  Theobalds  co\irt-gate  by  Sir  Edward  Zouch, 
knight-marshal,  t 

•  Huwrlt. 

t  That  «iceltfint  leltf rwritcr,  Jmnei  Howell,  wlto  wn*  kt  Thmi. 
baldi,  trill  u*  tliut  the  kni(>lit-mDTi>iBl  procUitned  I'Hnca  Ckirln, 
the  TiKlithil  aud  diiiitable  heir,  to  be  Iciu:;  of  EnKLBnd,  Sootlnnd, 
France,  and  Ireland;  but  he  witi  set  right  by  Ur.  SocNlary  Con- 
way, ud  then  idid,  indaWnUs  heir. 


JahH  T.  LtiiTO  IV  Stitk  iM  WitTMixtT»  AMatT,   Tlie  heUM  ud  dccoratioa*  ileu|;neil  by  tn\ga  JjiieB. 


CdARLE.S  I. 


A.D,  1625. — On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
28th  of  March,  Charles  took  coach  at  Theobalds 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  aud  came  to  White- 
hall. On  the  same  day  he  was  proclaimed  at 
Whitehall-gate  and  in  Cheapside,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sad  shower  of  rain ;  and  the  weather  was  thought 
suitable  to  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the 
kingdom.  A  few  days  after,  the  plague  broke  out 
in  Whitechapel,  whence  it  extended  its  ravages  to 
every  part  of  Xjondon.    It  was  said  to  be  even  a 


worse  plague  than  tliat  which  raged  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  coronation.  Charles  re-appointed  the 
council  and  the  officers  of  government,  making 
scarcely  any  change.  Buckingham  stood  forward 
more  powerful  and  vain-glorious  than  ever.  There 
was,  however,  some  change  for  the  better  at  court ; 
the  fools,  and  buffoons,  and  other  familiars  of 
James  were  dismissed,  the  courtiers  were  required 
to  be  attentive  to  religion,  and  modest  aud  quiet  in 
their  demeanour,  and  they  generally  beciuue,  if 
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not  more  moral,  far  more  decorous.  In  a  few 
dap  after  the  accession,  it  was  reported  of  the  new 
sovereign  that  he  was  zealous  for  God's  truth,  a 
diligent  frequenter  of  the  church,  and  an  attentive 
listener  to  prayers  and  sermons ;  that  he  intended 
to  pay  all  his  father's,  mother's,  and  brother's 
debts,  and  that  by  disparking  most  of  his  remote 
parks  and  chases  ;  to  reform  the  court  of  unneces- 
sary charges,  and  to  drive  from  it  all  recusant 
Papists.  On  the  30th  of  March,  three  days  after 
his  father's  death,  Charles  ratified,  as  king,  the 
treaty  with  France;  and  on  the  Ist  of  May  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  Paris — the 
Duke  of  Cherreu,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Guise, 
acting  as  Charles's  proxy.  Buckingham  was  ap- 
pointed to  bring  the  bride  to  England,  and  he 
proceeded  with  an  immense  retinue  to  Paris,  where 
he  dazzled  all  eyes  with  his  splendour.  This 
man's  gallantry  was  not  checked  by  the  national 
shynev  of  Englishmen ;  for  he  had  scarcely  set 
foot  in  the  French  court,  when  he  declared  love  to 
the  young  Queen  Anne  of  Austria.  The  Cardinal 
Richelieu  made  all  the  haste  he  decently  could  to 
get  him  back  to  England,  and,  after  eight  days, 
Buckingham  left  Paris,  with  Henrietta  Maria. 
Tbey  travelled  very  slowly,  or  stopped  very  fre- 
quently ;  for  though  they  began  their  journey  on 
the  23Td  of  May,  they  did  not  reach  Dover  till  the 
21th  of  June  in  the  evening.  That  night  the  young 
queen  dept  m  Dover  Castle.  On  the  morrow 
moniing  Charles,  who  had  slept  tt  Canterbury, 
rode  to  Dover  to  receive  his  wife.  They  met  in 
the  castle :  the  bride  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and 
would  have  kissed  his  hand,  but  the  king  took  her 
up  ID  bis  anns  and  kissed  her  with  many  kisses.* 

*  Omr  oU  bWod  Mr.  Mnd«  ftm  i\m  bllowing  ueomit  of  Um 
wrilwi.  and  id  the  wraun  uT  tbn  Itvvlr  dAQKhtei  oT  the  deboonalr 
Bmut  IV.  t  "  Tbe  king  tovk  ber  np  in  hU  arau,  kiiaad  bar,  aai, 
taSliif  wiik  iMr.MstdMra  his  cjtm  tamd  W  iMt  (ihe  — emlng 
higfetrduB  wparl       tcaoUas  w  Ui  ■honldm).  wUeh  iha  worn 


The  royal  couple  proceeded  together  to  Canter- 
bury, on  the  following  day  to  Rochester,  the  day 
after  to  Gravesend,  and,  on  the  Ifith,  there  being  a 
very  great  shower,  the  king  and  queen,  in  the 
royal  barge,  passed  through  Ijondon  bridge  to 
Whitehall.  Notwithstanding  the  ruin  aud  the 
plague,  the  Londoners  crowded  the  river  and  its 
banks  to  get  a  sight  of  the  bride,  whose  appear- 
ance and  cheerful  manners  gave  them  much  satis- 
fitction.  Stories  were  soon  circulated  of  her  wit, 
and  freedom  from  bigotry.  It  was  said  (and  the 
thing  was  considered  very  important)  that  she  had 
eaten  pheasant  and  venison  on  a  iast-day,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrance  of  her  confessor,  and 
that,  upon  being  asked  if  she  could  abide  a  Hugue- 
not, she  replied,  "  Why  not  ? — was  not  my  father 
one.'"  In  short,  before  she  had  been  four  and 
twenty  hours  at  Whitehall,  it  was  joyfully  an- 
nounced that  she  had  already  given  some  good 
signs  of  hope  that  she  might  ere  long  become  a 
very  good  Protestant.  But  in  a  few  days  these 
bright  hopes  seemed  to  fade ;  and  people  began  to 
count  the  great  number  of  priests  she  had  brought 
over  in  her  train,  and  to  murmui;  at  the  idolatry  of 
the  mass  being  again  set  up  in  the  palaces  of  their 
king.  She  lud  twenty-nine  priests,  fourteen  of 
them  Theatiueti*,  and  fifteen  seculars,  besides  a 
bishop,  a  young  man  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
On  Sundays  and  saints*  days  mass  was  celebrated 
in  the  queen's  ckwet  at  miitehall,  Charles  giving 
strict  orders  that  no  English  man  or  woman  uiould 
come  near  the  place  during  the  celebration.  The 
priests  were  very  importunate  to  have  a  large 
chapel  finished  at  St.  James's,  but  the  king  was  very 

pmcMoc  dlieuwnd,  ftiid  abowtd  Ua  bet  ■hoc*,  ufini  la  thU 
cBiNi:  *  Sit,  I  ■t>Bd  upoD  Hioe  owb  fcet.  I  bat*  no  helps  by  art. 
Thne  hlfh  I  ani,  and  an  ndtlwr  hlfbei  nor  lowtr,'  She  la  imbU 
and  qdMt  blaclMycd.  brara-liatMl.  and,  in  a  wonl,  a  bme  Udjr." 

*  An  onkt  ftmnilad  at  Bom  in  I5S4,  by  John  Peter  UaraSa,  attef 
wuda  Pap*  Pnnl  IV..  then  Aiebblabop  at  CbiqU,  or  Theaii.  la 
tb«  pioTlnca  of  Abniul,  In  itai  Uofdm  of  ^  ^  ^  I /> 
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slow  in  gratifying  them  in  this  particular.  Charles 
also  began  to  take  umbrage  at  the  friara  so  constantly 
being  in  the  queen's  private  chamber,  and  he  told 
these  Frenchmen,  who  appear  to  have  been  over 
zealous  and  injudicious,  that  he  had  nunted  them 
more  than  sufficient  liberty  in  public.  If  the  French 
princess  had  been  the  most  excellent  and  amiable 
of  women,  these  circumstances  would  have  ren- 
dered her  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  but 
Henrietta  Maria,  though  lively  and  pleasant^  when 
pleased,  was  not  the  moat  amiable  of  women  :  she 
was  self-willed,  obstinate,  haughty,  and  overbear- 
ing, and  beffan  to  «how  her  temper,  even  in  pub- 
lic, before  sne  had  been  a  fortnight  in  England.* 
Meanwhile  the  plague  grew  worse  and  worse.  In 

'  Metds,  in  onnof  hU  cphtlei,  tlie  (blltmlnf  pniiage  hotn  a 
lelter  writua  by  hli  court' freqwolins  friend,  Mr.  HordBnl  :— 

"  The  qnwii,  hoKiortrr  wry  liulc  of  nUliirr.  ii  yr I  of  ■  pleating 
couDtcnnacp  (i^  ika  bt  pleated'),  but  ttill  of  aplril  and  tImuut  ;  uiJ 
■Mini  of  more  ihsD  ordlnnry  letoluiitiu.  Willi  oDe  frown,  iliver*  of 
111  beiDK  at  Wiilivhall  to  m  her  (Iwiiig  at  dinner,  and  the  room 
aomewhat  ovrr  hraled  n'lth  ihe  iire  atid  oompany),  ihe  drove  ui  all 
out  of  the  chamber.  I  rappoM  nono  but  a  queeu  could  have  eaat 
■uch  a  acoH'L" 


the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  the  inference  was  obvious  : 
the  land  was  scourged  for  relapsing  into  idolatry. 

Charles  had  issued  writs  for  a  parliament  to 
meet  on  the  1 7th  of  May ;  but  in  consequence  of 
two  prorogations,  it  did  not  assemble  till  the  10th 
of  June^  the  very  day  after  his  arrival  at  White- 
hall with  his  queen.  Though  not  yet  crowned,  he 
wore  the  crown  on  his  head.  Before  proceeding 
to  business,  he  ordered  that  one  of  the  bishops 
should  say  prayers,  and  that  the  doors  should  be 
shut.  This  was  done  so  suddenly,  that  the  Popish 
lords  were  obliged  to  be  present  at  the  service. 
"  Some  whereof  kneeled  down,  some  stood  upright, 
and  one  did  nothing  but  cross  himself."  The 
young  king  (he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year)  was 
no  orator,  and  he  had  the  defect  of  stammering; 
but  the  words  of  hit  first  address  were  plain  and 
sensible.  Instead  of  trying  the  patience  of  the 
Houses  with  long,  rambling,  pedantic  speeches, 
he  went  at  once  to  the  point.  He  wanted  money, 
and  he  told  them  so.  In  fact,  the  debts  which  his 
father  had  left  amounted  to  700,000/. ;  he  had 


C'RiaLii  I. 
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liinmBcf  eontracted  «nuidanb1e  debia  of  fais  own ; 
and  tat  nuHiey  voted  for  the  war  waa  long  since 
swallowed  up.  He  did  not  hint  at  a  peace  ;*  he 
aaid,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  war  must  be  pushed 
with  vigour,  and  he  reminded  them  that  they  them- 
selves had  voted  a  recourse  to  arms,  and,  therefore, 
the  war  being  their  own  work,  the  dishonour  would 
lie  upon  them,  if  it  were  not  followed  up  with  spirit 
from  a  want  of  the  necessary  supplies.  But  though 
■dll  inclined  to  hostilities  with  Spain  and  the  Ca- 
tholics, the  Commons  knew  by  this  time  that  the 
war  had  been  most  miserably  conducted ;  that  the 
money  formerly  voted  had  been  absolutely  thrown 
away  without  doiiig  the  least  good  to  the  Palatine 
or  m  Protestant  cauae.  Tliey  now^hated  and  aua- 
pected  Buckingham,  whoae  popularity  bloomed 
and  died  almost  aa  &at  aa  a  flower;  and  they  re- 
quired from  the  new  king,  who  had  already  de- 
clared against  concession,  some  pledges  of  an 
extensive  reform.  In  this  temper  they  limited 
their  votes  to  two  subsidies  (about  140,000/.),  and 
the  dudes  of  tonnage  and  potmdage,  not  for  life, 
aa  had  been  practued  for  two  coituriea,  but  for 
one  year.  Thiey  were  also  diatressed  by  the  ano- 
malous position  of  the  king, — the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant league,  the  chief  of  a  war  of  religion,  or, 
what  they  at  least  meant  should  be  such, — and  yet 
suffering  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  his  own  house, 
and  his  court  to  swarm  with  Papists  and  priests. 
Every  day  they  had  learned  more  and  more  of  the 
com^diancea  made  in  matters  of  religion  at  Madrid, 
at  I^iria,  and  at  Rome  itaeU^  and  they  verily  be- 
lieved that  their  fiikh  was  in  danger.  They  pre- 
sented a  "  pious  petition**  to  hia  majesty,  conjuring 
him,  aa  he  valued  the  e^blished  and  true  religion 
of  the  laud,  to  put  into  immediate  execution  all  the 
penal  statu tes  against  Catholics  and  mutsionaries. 
Charles  had  promised,  had  signed,  and  sealed,  and 
solemnly  awom,  in  his  matrimonial  treaty  with 
France,  to  do  no  such  diing;  but  he  durst  not 
avow  this  engagement,  and  he  rrtumed  a  gracious 
uiawer  to  the  petition  of  the  Commons.  In  ano- 
ther matter,  however,  he  waa  less  timid  and  com- 
plying. One  of  his  chaplains.  Dr.  Montague,  the 
ewtor  of  his  father's  works,  was  a  decided  cham- 
pion of  those  Arminian  toieta  for  and  by  which 
Land  afterwards  set  the  kingdom  in  a  blaze.  He 
taught  and  wrote  that  there  was  a  monstrous  differ- 
ence between  the  doctrinea  of  Calvin  and  the  Puri- 
tans md  tlu»e  entertained  hj  die  Anglican  church, 
and  diat  in  many  pointa  ue  eatmbushed  church 
agreed  more  closely  widi  that  of  Rome  than  with 
t^of  Goieva.  //^  all  the  ministers  of  the  esta- 
bliahment  had  believed  according  to  some  acts  of 
parliament  and  the  late  king's  determined  will, 
Montague  would  have  been  correct  in  this  latter 
atatemoit;  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case — 
a  Urge  p<ntion  of  the  clergy  were  strongly  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  lu^  who 

*  Alltach  iNOpa  U  bscn  Mnt  to  HolUiid  tcod  th«  JMw,  no 
w*r  had  bcea  doelwod  aRKiHt  any  toe  oitbar  at  Cliartw'a  afeawfcm 
or  at  iIm  diMoliitna  of  the  Uu  parlianeaL  If  Chnrlca  bad  not  bcon 
ao|Br  fbr  wmt  tua  Ua  fogla  ho  euttf  hoTC  arf*- 


cared  anything  at  all  about  rel^;ion  were 
pastdonate  Calvmisti.  Two  Puritan  ministers  drew 

up  an  information  i^inst  what  they  considered 
the  doctor's  heresy,  to  be  laid  before,  parliament. 
Montague  thereupon  published  a  tract  which  was 
called  *  An  Appeal  to  Caesar,'  and  dedicated  to 
King  Charles.  Many  who  read  the  tract  pro- 
nounced the  author  to  be  a  Papist  in  disguise,  and 
one  that,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  court, 
was  attempting  gradually  to  reintroduce  the  old 
religion.  The  Commons  drew  up  articles  against 
the  doctor,  declaring  him  to  have  "  maintained 
and  confirmed  some  doctrine  contnuv  to  thearticlea 
agreed  by  the  archbiihopa  and  biuiopa,  and  the 
whole  clergy,  in  the  year  1562 ;  and  by  hia  ao 
doing,  to  nave  broke  the  laws  and  statutea  of  this 
realm.**  Thi^'  took  him  into  cuatody,  end  com- 
manded him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  duir  Houae  to 
answer  for  hia  writings.  The  kmg  represented 
that  it  was  for  him,  and  not  for  them,  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  bis  chaplains;  hut 
the  Commons  replied  that  they  were  competent  to 
viait  such  offences  in  a  chaplain  or  in  any  other 
servant  of  the  court ;  and  they  would  not  let  Uie 
doctor  go  till  he  had  given  bail  in  2000/.  for  hia 
re-appearance.*  Charles  had  expressed  indignar 
tion  at  the  vote  of  supplies,  and  ue  Lords  threw 
out  the  t(nmage  and  poundage  part  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause the  grant  of  these  duties  was  not  for  life. 
Lord  Conway,  the  ^ef  secretary,  was  pressing 
the  Commons  for  more  money,  when  the  plague 
became  so  alarming  that  many  members  absented 
themaelves,  and  the  king  adjourned  die  parliament 
to  the  lat  of  August,  appointing  it  to  meet,  not  at 
Westminster,  but  at  Oxford.f 

Previously  to  the  calling  a  parliament,  Charles, 
of  his  own  authority,  had  issued  warrants  for  levy- 
ing troops  for  the  Palatinate ;  and,  having  no 
money,  had  exacted  that  the  chaiges  of  *'  coat  and 
conduct"  should  be  borne  by  the  people,  who  were, 
in  return,  to  receive  a  promiie  of  repayment  from 
his  exchequer.  This  ^ve  rise  to  great  disom- 
tents,  but  the  king  oontmued  the  practice  during 
the  recess ;  and  other  circumstances  meanwhile 
occurred  still  further  to  bring  his  government  into 
disrepute.  Soubiae  and  the  Hiwuenota  still  kept 
possesaionof  Rodielle  and  the  iuand  of  Rh^,  and 
their  fleet  waa  ao  powerful  at  aea  that  die  Fitnch 
Catholics  could  not  meet  it.  In  nrtne  of  the  re- 
cent alliance,  Cardinal  Richelieu  applied  to  die 
English  for  assistance  against  the  French  Protest- 
ants. Charles  and  Buckingham  complied;  but, 
to  deceive  the  people,  it  was  given  out  that  the 
annament  was  intended,  not  against  Rochelle,  but 
against  the  city  of  Genoa,  which  was  in  alliance 
with  the  House  of  Austria,  and  which,  so  went  the 
story,  was  to  be  assaulted  by  a  united  force  of 
French  and  Enghsh.  Ever  since  Buckingham 
had  been  Iiord  Admiral,  the  navy  had  been  wo- 
fiilly  neglected,  in  consequence  of  vdiich  the  aeae 

'  HaatwM  wu  nwuiM  Air  lila  aaBrrinp  by  hi  inncuo  of  Om 
nyal  bmr ;  and  tha  bom  UmI  Um  Ooanuao  nod  doBonnaid  ooon 

nootved  o  Uabunic  I 
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were  infested  by  pirates,  and  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try frequently  molested.  The  only  man-of-war 
in  a  state  fit  to  put  to  sea  was  the  VanKuard ;  but 
the  French  minutry  was  urgent,  and  so  seven 
merchant  vesaelB  of  the  laivert  size  were  pressed 
into  the  lung's  service.  Buckingham  provided 
the  little  fleet  with  stores  and  ammunition  as  he 
best  could ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  he  caused  a 
warrant  under  the  great  seal  to  be  issued  to  call 
the  ships*  companies  aboard,  with  orders  to  repair 
to  such  a  part  as  the  French  ambassador  might 
direct  The  fleet  stood  across  the  Channel ;  but, 
when  off  Dieppe,  they  learned  from  the  Duke  of 
Montmorency,  the  lord  admiral  of  France,  that 
they  were  expected  to  take  on  board  Froich  sailors 
and  soldiers,  and  then  to  proceed  to  fight  against 
the  Protestants  of  B^helle.  Captains  and  men 
instantly  refused,  drew  up  a  protest  or  peti- 
tion, and  forced  Pennington,  the  commander  of 
the  little  fleet,  to  sail  back  to  the  Downs.  Pen- 
nington himself  then  b^ged  to  be  excused 
going  on  such  a  service;  and  presently  the  Dvke 
of  Rohan,  Soubise,  and  the  other  Hi^uenot  chiefs 
who  had  got  a  hint  of  what  was  intended,  dis- 
patched an  envoy  to  London,  to  implore  the  king 
not  to  employ  his  forces  against  his  Protestant 
brethren.  The  envoy  had  good  words  and  hopes 
from  Charles,  but  Buckingham  told  him  that  the 
king,  his  master,  had  pledged  his  word,  and  that 
the  ships  must  and  should  go.  The  captains  and 
owners  of  the  merchant  vessels,  however,  repre- 
sented that  they  had  been  hired  and  impressed  for 
the  king  of  England's  service,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French  without 
higher  orders  and  a  new  ^eement.  Hereupon 
Buckingham  posted  down  to  Rochester  with  the 
French  ambassador,  who  undertook  to  charter  the 
merchants'  ships  for  King  Louis.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  high  and  absolute  tone  of  the  fiivourite,  mer- 
chants, captains,  and  men  were  alike  averse  to  the 
service.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  Secretary  Con- 
way wrote  a  letter  in  King  Charles's  name  to 
Vice-Admiral  Pennington,  telling  him  that  his 
master  had  left  the  command  of  the  ships  to  the 
French  king,  and  that  he,  Pennington,  should  take 
on  board  at  Dieppe  as  many  men  as  the  French 
pleased,  and  that  this  letter  was  to  be  his  warrant. 
A  trick  was  put  upon  the  sailors — they  were  told 
again  that  they  were  to  go  to  Genoa — and  they  once 
more-sailed  to  Dieppe,  Pennington  having  another 
letter,  written  by  Charles  himself,  which  charged 
and  commanded  him,  without  delay,  to  put  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  the  Vanguard  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  to  require  the  commanders  of  the  seven 
merchant  ships,  m  his  majesty's  name,  to  do  the 
same,  nay,  in  case  of  backwardness,  to  tise  forcible 
means,  even  to  sinking,  to  compel  diem.  As  soon 
aa  he  reached  Dieppe,  Pennington  delivered  up 
the  Vanguard,  and  acquunted  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
tains wiUi  the  king's  commands.  Again,  they  all 
refused  to  obey.  When  they  prepared  to  heave 
anchor,  Pennington  fired  into  them  from  the  man- 
of-war,  and  compelled  them  to  stay,  all  but  the 


brave  Sir  Ferdinand  Goi^e,  in  the  Neptune— 
"  more  brave  in  running  away  from  this  abominable 
action  than  chai^g  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy." 
The  Frenchmen  were  embarked,  and  Pennington 
led  them  to  RocheUe;  but  to  make  the  Bnghah- 
men  fight  under  such  circumstances  was  beymid 
his  power.  They  deserted,  and  joined  the  Hugue- 
nots or  returD«l  home,  givii^  an  exasperating 
account  of  all  that  had  passed.  The  siege  of  Ro- 
cheUe was  abandoned,  and  Charles  drew  upm  him- 
self an  almost  crushing  wei^  of  odium  without 
being  of  any  use  to  Louis.* 

On  the  Ist  of  August  the  parliament  met  in  the 
good  city  of  Oxford,  but  certainly  not  in  a  good 
humour.  Charles  summoned  both  Houses  to 
attend  him  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  and  there 
adted  for  more  money  to  carry  on  the  war.f  A 
day  or  two  after,  it  was  seat  that,  notwitstanding 
this  demand,  and  the  earnest  representi^ons  of  mi- 
nisters, the  Commons  would  not  vote  any  more 
subsidies,  or  change  their  previous  decision  about 
tonnage  and  poundage.  They,  in  Act,  applied 
themselves  to  the  redress  of  grievances,  foremost 
among  which  they  placed  the  non-enforcement  of 
the  penal  statutes  against  Papists.  Old  Coke,  more 
bold  and  impressive  from  his  great  age,  denounced 
new  invented  offices  and  useless  officers,  which 
cost  much  money,  and  ought  to  be  abolished ;  the 
multiplicity  of  great  offices  in  one  man — meaning, 
of  course,  Buckingham;  the  prodigality  of  the 
court  and  househoTd ;  and  the  paying  of  certain 
pensions;  which  ought  to  be  stopped  until  the  king 
was  out  of  debt.  Other  members  denounced  with 
as  much  vehemence,  if  not  eloquence,  the  now 
common  practice  of  selling  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment. By  this  time  the  Earl  of  Bristol  had  ex- 
'  plained  to  many  his  own  ctmduct  and  the  conduct 
of  Buckin^iam  at  Madrid ;  and  an  inquiry  was 
proposed  into  the  maladminutration  of  the  fiivourite 
as  lord  admiral,  and  his  having  brought  the  coun- 
try into  a  war  merely  from  personal  spite  against 
the  Spanish  favourite  Olivares.  The  tone  of  the 
House  was  bold  and  resolute ;  they  compelled  one 
of  their  members  who  censured  the  freedom  of 
their  speech  to  make  submission  upon  his  knees 
at  the  bar.  The  learned  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  after 
applauding  the  constant  wisdom"  of  the  House, 
as  shown  in  their.,  censure  of  that  ill-advised  -mem- 
ber for  treochin^  upon  their  ancient  liberties,  told 
them  that,  notwithstanding  those  walls  could  not 
conceal  from  the  ears  of  captious,  guilty,  and  re- 
vengeful men  w^out,  the  council  and  debates 
witmn,  he  vrould  express  his  honest  thoi^;hts,  and 
show  the  jcrimes  which  parluiment  had  impeached 
other  minions  for  in  elder  times.  And  then  he 
compared  the  admuiistrotion  of  Buckingham  with 
that  of  the  preceding  favourite,  Somerset,  showing 
how  much  worse  it  was  to  the  country,  and  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Spencera,  the 
GavestonSjthe  De  la  Poles,  and  other  minions  of 

*  Itynn-^-Cabftlt.— Bnthworth.— ClarradooPapen.— LMLaraiM 

t  Thr  Commont  mM,  with  Mmw  muon.  that  th«]r  hardly  kiMw 
wlwB  Qwy  van  «t  wu  whh.  There  had  tmf  bo  dMlenUon  I 
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ronlly.  Bnckii^ain,  at  the  desize  of  the  king, 
who  ud  TemoTed  to  Woodstock,  presented  an  ac- 
oount  of  the  navy,  and  a  denial  of  having  acted 
through  personal  feelings  in  thfi  quarrel  with  Spain. 
His  tone  vas  mild  and  gentle— almost  pathetic  in 
speaking  of  hia  loss  of  the  Commons*  favour — ^but 
when  he  alladed  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  he  could 
not  conceal  his  deadly  hatred.     "  I  am  minded," 
said  he,  "  toleave  that  business  asleep,  but,  if  it 
should  awake,  it  will  prove  a  lion  to  devour  him 
who  co-operated  with  Olivarea.**   When  they  had 
sat  nine  days,  the  Commons  were  told  from  the 
idag  that  hu  business  required  a  speedy  dispatch ; 
that  the  plague  migla  touch  them,  and  tha^  he 
dnired  a  preaeot  answer  about  his  supplies ;  Uiat 
if  tbey  would  not  give  such  answer  without  loss 
Of  time,  he  would  take  more  care  of  their  healdi 
than  they  themaelTes  seemed  disposed  to  take, 
and  shut  far  himadf  as  he  could.    They  were  de- 
bating upon  the  subject  of  a  supply,  but  were  not 
inclined  to  be  very  liberal  without  some  tender  of 
redress,  when  this  threat  of  dissolution  reached 
their  ears.    A  most  animated  debate  ensued,  and 
they  ^ipointed  a  committee  to  prepare  their  answer. 
Hub  proved  to  be  a  spirited  but  respectful  decla- 
ratioo,  putting  forward  abuses,  but  not  refusing 
fredi  supplies.    They  told  his  majesty  that  they 
were  abundantly  comforted  by  his  majesty's  late 
gracious  answer  touching  their  religion,  and  his 
message  for  the  care  of  their  health,  and  they 
■otemnly  vowed  and  protested  before  God  and  the 
world,  with  one  heart  and  vmce,  that  they  would 
ever  continue  most  loyal  and  obecUent  servants. 
Bvt^  tbey  added,  "  We  will,  in  a  convenient  time, 
and  in  a  pariiamentary  way,  freely  and  dutifully 
do  our  utmost  endeavours  to  discover  and  reform 
the  abuses  and  grievances  of  this  realm  and  state, 
and  in  like  sort  to  afford  all  necessary  supply  to 
his  most  excellent  majesty  upon  his  present  occa- 
siona  and  designs :  most  humbly  beseeching  our 
said  dear  and  dread  sovereign,  in  his  princely  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  to  rest  assured  of  the  true  and 
hearty  affectioas  of  hu  poor  Commons;  and' to 
esteem  Uie  same  to  be  (as  we  conceive  it  is  indeed) 
-  the  VtaieA  worldly  reputaticm  and  security  that  a 
juat  king  can  have;  and  to  account  all  such  as 
slanderers  of  the  people's  affectitnu,  and  enemies 
to  ^  cominonweaUh,  that  shall  dare  aay  tiie  con- 
ttaxj."   Hub  dedantion  was  passed  as  the  sense 
(rf*  toe  House,  but  they  had  not  had  time  to  preset 
it  iriwn  they  were  suddenly  summoned  to  -the 
Lnds  to  bear  the  king's  commission  for  dissolv- 
ing the  parliament.   Thus  inauspiciously  ended, 
on  the  12th  of  August,  tiie  'first  parliament  under 
Charles. 

During  this  Oxford  session  of  twelve  days 
he  of  course  obtained  not  a  farthing;  but  he 
&ncied  that  he  could  take  mmey  from  we  pockets 
of  his  subjects  in  right  of  his  prerc^^ve  with- 
out consent  of  parliament;  and  die  hair-brained 
Buckingham,  who  had  been  the  in^gator  of  the 
hasty  duaolution,  cheo^  him  with  proq>ectB  of 
great  wealth  to  be  obtained  by  the  plunder  of 
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Spain.   Writs  under  the  privy  seal  were  issued  to 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  calling  upon  them 
to  lend  money  to  his  majesty ;  and  wherever  any 
reluctance  was  encomitered,  threats  of  vengeance 
were  employed ;  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poimd- 
age  were  levied  though  the  bill  had  not  passed ; 
the  salaries  of  the  servants  of  government  were  left 
in  arrears ;  the  amusements  and  even  the  daily 
table*  at  court  were  trenched  upon  in  order  to  save 
money  for  the  fitting  out  of  an  expedition,  which, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  the  iavourite,  would 
pay  cent,  per  cent.    By  these  means  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  was  collected  on  the  western 
coast,  ships  of  war  were  fitted  out,  and  merchant 
vessels  engaged  as  transports,  and  armed.    Not  a 
word  was  said  aboutthe  destination  of  these  forces; 
— ^Buckingham's  blow  was  to  ftll  by  surprise-f 
The  States  of  Holland  contributed  a  squadron  of 
sixteen  sail ;  the  English  fleet  counted  eighty  sail ; 
the  greatest  joint  naval  power  that  had  ever  spread 
sail  upon  salt  water — which  made  the  world 
abroad  to  stand  astonished  how  so  huge  a  fleet 
could  be  60  suddenly  made  ready.J    The  com- 
mand of  both  fleet  and  army  was  given  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Cecil,  now  created  Lord  Wimbledon,  a  ge- 
neral who  had  served  with  very  bad  success  in  the 
Palatinate  and  the  Low  Countries.    This  appoint- 
ment of  a  mere  landsman  surprised  and  vexed  the 
seamen,  who  looked  upon  Wimbledon  with  con- 
tempt.   It  belonged  properly  to  Sir  Robert  Mui- 
sel,  Vice-Admiral  of  England,  and  an  experienced 
sailor,  in  case  the  high  umiral  himself  went  not; 
but  Buckingham  for  selfish  motives  made  the 
odd  choice,  and  then  persisted  in  it.  "Rie  fleet  set 
sail  in  the  month  of  October,  ^ping  its  course 
for  the  coast  of  Spain.    In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the 
ships  were  damaged  and  in  part  scattered  by  a 
storm.    One  vessel  (the  Iiong  Robin)  foundered 
with  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  on  board. 
This  was  but  the  beginning  of  misfortune.  The 
confusion  of  orders  was  such,  that  the  officers  and 
soldiers  scarcely  knew  whom  to  command,  or  whom 
to  obey.    When  he  got  in  sight  of  the  Spanish 
shores,  Wimbledon  called  a  council  of  war,  the 
usual  and  dangerous  resource  of  incompetent  com- 
manders.    His  instructions,  like  those  given  to 
the  great  Drake  in  former  times,  were,  to  intercept 
the  Plate  ships  from  America,  to  scour  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  ports.  But 
whore  should  he  b^in?    In,  the  council  of  war 
some  recommended  one  point,  some  another:  in 
the  end,  it  was  determined  to  make  for  Cadiz  Bay. 
But  while  they  were  consulting,  the  Spaniaras 
got  notice  of  their  approach,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive Uiem.  Moreover,  Wimbledon  allowed  seven 

*  ChmiUitMind  hlmMlfoUiged  to  borrow  30001.,  to  praeare  prorl. 
float  Ibr  hU  labia,  ftom  tb*  corpontiiuu  of  Skliabarr  and  Sontliapip- 

tOD. 

t  HowbU,  bowmr,  th«l  Uw  Mcrrt  wu  bidly  Icept,  'u 
■tita  Mcieu  were  in  tboM  dkvi.  H«  atiribulM,  tu  put,  iba  imUun 
to  tba  "  Uaslog  abroad  of  tbu  wcpadltioo  era  the  flaet  ««it  ant  of 
tbe  Doiriiat  fcr  Mtrewmi  Oalh-BilgleM  h-ul  It  la  prlat,  that  k  wa» 
lot  the  9trail*-mouth :  now.  li  U  a  rule,  thai  urcat  doalfM  itf  itats 
•bould  ba  nyiteriea  till  the;  eomn  to  the  very  act  of  pcrtemuM, 
and  the*  thay  iliouid  tun  to  untoUt."— Mffr*. 

J  Hmrall.  I 
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laxg^  and  rich  Spanish  ships  to  escape  him,  and 
sail  into  the  bay,  where  they  afterward  (when  he 
had  effected  his  landing)  did  him  great  mischief 
with  their  ordnance.*  A  sudden  attack  on  the 
shipping  at  Cadiz  and  Port  Santa  Maria  could 
hardly  have  foiled  even  now,  but  the  land  admiral 
preferred  taking  ^ps  by  land — perhaps  he  meant 
to  take  and  pltmder  Cadiz,  as  Essex  had  done — and 
disembarking  his  troops,  he  took  the  paltry  fort  of 
Puntal.  Then  he  moved  towards  the  bridge  which 
connects  the  Isla  de  Leon  with  the  continent,  to 
cut  of  the  communication.  No  enemy  was  seen 
on  this  short  march ;  hut,  in  the  wine-cellars  of 
the  country,  which  were  biokoi  open  and  plun- 
dered, a  foe  was  found  which  haa  ever  been  more 
dangerous  to  nndis^lined  English  troops  than 
bullets  and  pikes.  Tlie  men  got  drunk,  and  he- 
came  unmanageable;  and  if  the  Spaniards  had 
known  their  condition,  they  might,  at  one  moment, 
have  cut  them  to  pieces.  Lord  Wimbledon,  as 
the  best  thing  he  could  do,  led  them  back  to  the 
shipa,  leaving  some  hundreds  of  stragglers  to  fall 
under  the  knives  of  the  enraged  peasantry.  There 
still  remained  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  Plate 
fleet,  but  an  infectious  disease  broke  out  in  my 
Lord  Delaware's  ship,  and  in  coiuequence  of  an 
insane  order  given  by  Wimbledon,  that  the  sick 
should  be  distributed  into  the  healthy  ships,  the 
malady  was  spread  exceedingly.  After  beating 
about  for  eighteen  days  with  a  dreadful  mortality 
on  board,  and  without  a  glimpse  of  the  fleet  from 
the  New  World,  Wimbledon  resolved  to  carry  his 
dirtied^  dishonoured  flag  home  again,  **  which  was 
done  in  a  confused  manner,  and  without  any  ob- 
servance of  sea  orders."  The  Plate  fleet,  which 
had  been  hugging  the  Barbary  coast^  appeared  off 
the  coast  of  Spain  two  or  three  days  after  his  de- 
parture, and  got  safely  into  Cadiz.  And  while  he 
was  master  of  those  seas  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail  of 
Brazil  men  got  safe  into  Lisbon,  with  four  of  the 
richest  caracks  that  ever  came  from  the  Indies. 
With  the  troops  and  crews  dreadfully  reduced, 
with  nckness  in  every  ship,  and  without  a  smgle 

Size  of  the  leut  nine,  Wimbledon  arrived  at 
ymouth,  to  be  hissed  and  hooted  by  the  indig- 
nant people.  Tiua  sorry  and  unsuccessful  return 
of  an  expedition  which  had  cost  him  so  tnuch 
was  a  grievous  blow  to  Charles,  who,  however,  be- 
trayed no  vindictive  temper,  being  even  averse  to 
call  the  leaden  of  it  to  a  court-martial ;  but,  as  the 
popular  outcry  was  tremendous,  he  set  on  foot  an 
examination  in  the  privy  council.  Then  the  Earl 
of  Essex  and  other  officers  attributed  the  failure  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  he 
attributed  it  to  their  jealousy  and  insubordination. 
But  Wimbledon  told  Buckingham  that  the  com- 
mand had  been  forced  upon  mm,  against  his  judg- 
ment, by  himself  and  the  king,  and  that  he  had 
fiffetold  to  his  majesty  all  that  would  happen; 
**  and,"  added  he, "  hod  it  not  been  for  my  obe- 

*  "'Tit  thonKht,"  layi  Howell,  who  fand  maoT  l^iendi  with  the 
(spcMlltictt, "  ttwt  tbmy  {ibt  mtm  tbipa)  \mag  rieli,  wauld  hna  de- 
fray«d  wttU  aaai  the  cbugs  of  oar  flMt. ' 


dience  to  hu  majesty  And  my  good  affiection  to 
your  excellency,  I  would  rather  have  been  torn  in 
pieces  than  to  have  gone  with  so  many  ignorant 
and  malicious  people.*'  He  complained  grievously 
of  his  exclusion  from  his  majesty's  presence,  and 
of  the  course  pursued  in  the  privy  council.  Afler 
a  time,  the  examinations  were  stopped,  and  then 
renewed,  to  the  great  vexation  of  Wimbledon, 
who  repeated  his  accusations  against  his  colonels 
and  officers.  "  I  have  been  your  excellency's 
officer,"  said  he,  "  in  as  difficult  and  miserable  an 
action  as  ever  any  one  hath  tmdertakeh,  and  with 
as  little  assistance  as  ever  any  <me  had.  For 
many  of  those  that  should  have  assisted  me  were 
more  careful  in  betraying  me  than  in  forwarding 
hia  majesty's  service."  He  then  implored  the 
&vourite  to  carry  him  through,  and  obtain  for  him 
the  honour  of  kissing  the  hand  of  his  sovereign 
lord  the  king,  concluding  with  these  words  :  "  All 
power  is  in  your  lordship's  hands,  whether  you 
will  uphold  me  in  my  cause  or  no,  or  let  me  be 
ruinated  for  want  of  it ;  so  that  I  can  say  no  more, 
but  that,  if  I  suffer,  I  shall  be  your  excellency's 
mart}T."*  Buckingham  did  uphold  him,  and,  iu 
the  end,  neither  commander-in-chief  nor  Essex 
with  the  subordinates  was  ptmished,  it  being 
agreed  to  attribute  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to 
Providence.f 

As  Buckingham's  plan  for  enriching  his  master 
with  the  pr^uce  of  the  Spaniards'  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  had  thus  miled,  the  favourite 
undertook  to  go  over  to  the  Dutch,  and  raise 
money  by  pawning  the  crown  jewels  and  plate; 
and  to  uie  Hague  he  went,  taking  with  him 
those  articles  and  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  is 
said  to  have  governed  him  as  much  as  he  governed 
the  king.  He  raised  some  3O0,0OOA  among  the 
money-lenders ;  drew  closer  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  States ;  and  negotiated  With  other  Pro- 
testant powers,  which  sent  their  agents  to  treat  with 
him.  From  the  Hague  he  would  have  proceeded 
to  Paris,  but  his  amorous  impudence  had  given 
much  disgust  there,  and  Richeheu  informed  him 
Uut  hia  return  to  that  capital  could  not  be  suf- 
fered. This  message,  added  to  some  preceding 
circumstance  almost  entirely  personal  to  Bucking- 
faam,  had  the  effect  of  nving  an  entirely  new 
direction  to  the  policy  of  England.  In  his  wrath, 
Buddngham  would  aft  ottce  neve  undone  wl^  he 
had  done  only  a  few  months  before.  His  friend 
Holland  and  Sir  Dudley  Oarleton,  who  went  to 
Paris  in  his  stead,  were  instructed  to  demand  the 
immediate  restitution  of  the  English  ships  which 
had  been  lent  to  Louis,  and  to  tell  that  king  that 
he  ought  to  make  peace  with  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, with  whom  they  the  ambassadors  were  to 
open  a  secret  correspondence,  giving  them  aaau- 
rance  that  the  king  of  Englai^  would  assist  them, 

•  Lelten  to  the  Dnke  or  Buckintrliaii),  tu  Cabah. 

t  Wimbledoo'a  chargB  against  Uie  Earl  of  Kiaex  Vai  gtne  aod 
dirvet :  "  He  may  giris  *our  aXMllencjr  maBj  thank*."  aalil  he  to 
BnckiDglian, "  that  lilt  lordahip  U  not  called  Into  qoeaiioD  foi  let- 
ting uaaa  tome  of  the  klna  of  itpain'e  iddpa  that  affmd  him  ight, 
mbSen  would  have  be«u  Itie  chief  Mnlea.  bavliig  iMtnMtidna  bM  to 
lMU]Ffly«biMkMtwillMnaS|htiii(iritkUwai.''  i 
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snd  asking  them  what  force  they  could  raise  in 
cmse  of  CharlcB's  declaring  war  against  Louis,  For 
Uie  present,  Richelieu  was  enabled  to  conjure  the 
storm,  but  be  was  obliged  to  submit  to  several  in- 
dignities and  breaches  of  treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
English  court. 

Apart  ^m  any  consideration  of  religion, 
Charles  had  conceived  a  violent  dislike  of  the 
Frenchmen  and  priests  that  had  come  over  with 
his  voung  wiie  ;  and,  if  the  truth  is  told  of  them, 
they  must  have  been  a  most  intriguing  and  trou- 
blesome crew.  Henrietta  Maria,  naturally  enough, 
took  the  part  of  her  countrymen  and  ghostly  com- 
forters, and  this  led  to  frequent  quarrels  with  her 
husband.  Charles  reported  all  his  conjugal  trou- 
bles to  Buckingham,  and  Buckingham  did  all  he 
could  to  provoke  fresh  ones.  The  favourite  was 
not  only  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  young 
queen,  but  also  disgusted  with  her  whole  nation ; 
and  he  was  still  further  incensed  against  her  by 
some  accidental,  or  probably  intentional,  slights 
which  she  put  upon  his  intriguing  and  insolent 
mother.  One  day  the  unmanly  minion  entered 
her  apartment  in  a  great  passion,  and,  after  some 
rude  expostulation,  told  ber  she  should  repent  it. 
Her  majesty  answering  with  some  quickness,  he 
told  her  insolently  that  there  had  been  queens  in 
England  who  had  lost  their  heads.  "  And,"  con- 
bnues  Clarendon,  "  it  was  universally  known  that, 
daring  Buckingham's  life,  the  queen  never  had 
any  credit  with  the  king  with  reference  to  any 
pubUc  affairs,  and  so  could  not  divert  the  resolu- 
tkm  of  making  a  war  with  France  "  On  the  20th 
of  November  Charles  wrote  from  Hampton  Court 


to  inform  Steenie  that  he  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  cashier  all  the  Monsers  (Messieurs),  and 
send  them  back  to  France.  In  his  not  very  royal 
letter  he  talks  of  their  making  plots  with  hjs  own 
subjects,  and  attempts  to  steal  away  his  wife ;  of 
their  maliciousness  in  making  and  fomenting  dis- 
contents in  his  wife ;  and  he  desires  the  favourite 
to  let  him  know,  with  all  the  speed  he  can,  whe- 
ther he  likes  this  course  or  not,  as  he  would  put 
nothing  of  this  in  execution  until  he  heard  from 
him.  "  But  I  am  resolute,"  continued  the  king ; 
"it  must  be  done,  and  that  shortly."  On  the 
same  day,  however,  when  his  passion  cooled,  he 
wrote  another  letter  to  the  favourite,  telling  him 
that  the  thing  must  be  done  with  management  and 
delicacy.  '*  You  must,  therefore,"  says  Charles, 
"  advertise  my  mother-in-law  that  I  must  remove 
all  those  instruments  that  are  the  causes  of  un- 
kindness  between  her  daughter  and  me,  few  or 
none  of  the  servants  being  free  of  this  fault  in  one 
kind  or  other ;  therefore  I  would  be  glad  that  she 
might  find  a  means  to  make  themselves  suitors  to 
be  gone :  if  this  be  not,  I  hope  there  can  be  no 
exceptions  taken  at  me  to  follow  the  example  of 
Spain  and  Savoy  in  this  particular."*  The  favour- 
ite was  then  on  the  continent,  and  had  not  as  yet 
received  the  interdict  of  the  cardinal.  He  was 
thinking  of  a  gay  visit  to  Paris,  and  therefore,  as 
it  appears,  he  begged  his  master  to  be  patient 
under  his  domestic  grievances.  Some  time  after 
Charles  writes  to  him  that  his  "  wife  begins  to 
mend  her  manners."  "  I  know  not,"  adds  his 
majesty,  "  how  long  it  will  continue,  for  they  say 
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it  is  by  advice ;  but  the  best  of  all  is,  they  say  the 
Monrieurs  desire  to  return  home ;  I  will  not  say 
this  is  certain,  for  you  know  nothing  that  they  say 
can  be  so."*  His  doubt  was  not  unfounded ;  the 
Frenchmen  would  not  ask  to  go.  When  Bucking- 
ham returned,  full  of  Tftge>  from  the  continent, 
violent  quarrelB  began  anew  on  this  acwe.  It  was 
thought  that  the  queen's  semnta  would  refuse  to 
take  tihe  oath  of  ulegiance,  and  it  waa  tendered  to 
them  as  a  means  of  gating  rid  of  them,  but  they 
all  took  it  except  the  priests. 

Notwithstanding  ma  open  declandion  to  the 
council  that  he  abhorred  the  name  of  parliammt, 
Charles  saw  that  he  must  inevitably  meet  that  body 
^ain,  and  that  soon.  Whatever  sums  had  been 
borrowed  abroad  by  Buckingham,  or  extorted  at 
home  under  the  privy  seal,  were  absorbed  by 
arrears,  and  all  things  were  at  a  stand-still  for 
want  of  money.  In  his  own  complaints  against 
the  French  attendants  we  do  not  find  any  great 
stress  laid  upon  their  rel^on,  but  he  knew  very 
well  that  their  faith  and  open  practice  of  it  were 
their  real  crimes  in  the  Cfca  of  his  people,  and 
that  nothing  was  so  likely  to  put  the  luraae  of 
Commons  into  better  humour  as  a  rude  expulsion 
of  the  entire  court  of  his  queen,  mea  and  womenj 
priests  and  laymen ;  but,  partly  peihapa  out  of  ten- 
derness to  his  wife,  partly  out  of  a  desire  to  avwd 
going  to  extremities  with  the  French  government 
while  he  was  so  poor,  he  hesitated  long  ere  he 
would  resort  to  that  measure.  Leaving  the  French 
for  the  present,  he  sought  to  gratify  the  intolerance 
of  the  Commons  and  the  people  by  persecuting 
and  annoying  the  English-bom  Catholics,  in  doing 
which  he  broke  the  treaty  of  matrimony,  to  which 
he  had  so  solemnly  sworn.  No  doubt  be  was  the 
more  ready  to  revive  the  old  statutes  gainst  recu- 
sants, because  they  offered  a  source  of  revenue,  in 
the  iiiape  of  fines  and  forfeits,  which  had  been 
very  productive  during  the  two  preceding  reigns. 
He  issued  orders  to  his  Protestant  magistrates  to 
hunt  up  the  game,  and  he  appointed  a  commission 
to  levy  fines  on  the  Catholics :  he  commanded,  by 
proclamations,  the  immediate  return  of  all  Eiuflish 
children  and  youths  that  were  studying  in  CaUolic 
seminaries  on  the  continent,  and  the  instant  de- 
parture out  of  England  of  all  priests  and  mission- 
aries. He  also  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his 
council,  to  distuin  all  the  popish  lords.  In  the 
execution  of  this  order,  which  implied  an  odious 
searching  of  men's  houses,  great  care  was  taken 
to  give  no  offence  to  the  family  and  connexions  of 
the  favourite,  who,  mother  and  all,  were  known  or 
suspected  Catholics.  "  In  the  disarming  of  the 
lords  recusants,"  writes  Carlisle,  himself  suspected 
of  being  a  papist,  "  there  was  as  much  respect  had 
of  some  who  have  relation  to  your  lordship  as  you 
yourself  would  desire,  "f  B"t  upon  other  noble 
families  who  had  no  such  relationship  with  the 
ikvourite,  the  blow  feU  with  unmitiaated  severity. 
The  magistrates,  their  spies,  ana  the  fiutaUcs 
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searched  castles  and  manor-hooses  as  if  there  had 
been  a  new  gunpowdei^plot ;  and  many  an  irri- 
tatin^  scene  occurred,  not  without  a  mixture  of 
the  ndiculous  and  farcical.  The  depuW-lieutenant 
of  Northamptonshire,  with  two  ouer  woilhy 
knights,  and  a  Mr.  Knightly,  a  very  zealous  actor 
in  this  line,  went  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Vauz,  a 
Catholic  lady,  and  mother  of  Lord  Vanx,  to  search 
fat  martial  muniUon,  Hiey  found  his  lordship  in 
the  mansion,  and,  aceordiiw  to  the  official  accounts, 
civiUy  acquainted  him  and  his  mothor  with  the 
object  of  their  visit.  His  Itwdship  and  the  old 
lady  respectfully  consented  to  the  search,  which 
was  duly  perfonned,  and  no  arms  found.  But,  in 
conclusion,  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Vaux  got 
heated  at  this  invasion  of  the  domestic  sanctuary, 
which  possibly  was  not  conducted  so  civilly  as  was 
represented,  and  he  said  that  they  gave  to  the 
recusants  th^  worst  usage  they  could,  except  they 
should  cut  their  throats ;  and  he  sw<h%,  with  divers 
oaths,  that  he  wished  it  were  come  to  that.  The 
zealous  Mr.  Knightly  told  the  irritated  young  man 
that  there  were  divers  statutes  against  the  recu- 
sants which  they  were  not  troubled  witlul.  Tiaa, 
young  Yaux  denied.  Knightly  then  quoted  the 
statute  which  imposed  a  fine  of  2W.  per  month  finr 
non-attendance  at  church,  and  fuiuux  informed 
him  that  there  was  a  late  statute  against  swearing, 
which  put  a  penalty  of  twelve  pence  upon  every 
oath,  and  intunated  that  he  must  exact  that  from 
him ;  to  which  Mr.  Vaux  gave  an  answer  with  ill 
and  scornful  words.  Then  Knightly  asked  Mrs. 
Vaux  and  the  Ijord  Vaux  to  pay  for  Mr.  Vaux's 
oaths ;  and,  upon  their  refusal,  he  charged  the 
constable  to  distrain  so  much  of  Mr.  Vaux's  goods 
as  would  satisfy  three  shillings,  and  give  that  to 
the  poor,  according  to  the  statute.  Here  Lord 
Vaux  lost  patience,  and,  taking  Knightly  aside,  he 
told  him  that  if  he  found  him  in  another  place  he 
would  call  him  to  account  for  this  boiaviour. 
Knightly  boldly  replied  that  his  lordship  knew 
where  he  lived.  Lord  Vaux  then  went  into  the  hall, 
followed  by  one  of  the  knights,  but  Knightly,  also, 
would  follow ;  upon  which  his  lordship  thrust  him 
out  by  the  shoulder,  telling  him  that  now  he  had 
done  his  office  he  might  be  gone.  Kuightly  turned 
again  to  the  hall,  saying  boat  he  had  not  done, 
and  tliat  he  might  search  more  if  he  chose.  Then 
Lord  Vaux  gave  him  a  good  blow  on  the  face,  and 
they  scuffled  together  till  they  were  parted.  But 
Lord  Vaux  hit  Mr.  Knightly's  man  (probably  the 
constable)  with  a  cudgel,  broke  his  head,  and 
knocked  him  down.  Whereupon  the  deputy  lieu- 
tenants, with  the  rest,  fearing  further  inconve- 
niency,  withdrew,  and  lodged  their  complaint, 
which  was  heard  before  the  king  and  council. 
Lord  Vaux  was  presently  committed  prisoner  to 
the  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  and  his  cause  remitted  to 
the  deqtotic  Star  Chunber.* 

The  French  court  remonstrated  upon  this  fresh 
persecution,  and  reminded  Charles  of  his  treaty 
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wd  bis  oath  ;  but  this  only  piqued  him,  without 
effecting  any  change  in  favour  of  the  recusants. 

Having  thus  done  something  for  popularity,  the 
king  devised  how  he  might  clear  the  House  of 
Commona  of  some  of  its  most  obnoxiouB  members, 
■od  he  hit  upon  an  artifice  which  was  sin^larly 
tnnmreiit  and  bungline.  Fersmu  acting  as 
dkerim  could  not  ait  in  paniament,  and,  ther^biCt 
when  the  judgea  presented  the  list  of  sheriffs  for 
the  ensuing  year,  he  struck  out  seven  names,  and 
wrote  in  their  places  those  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Sir  Thomas  Wentwoith,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Sir 
Robert  Philips,  Sir  Grey  Palmer,  Sir  William 
Fleetwood,  and  Mr.  Edward  Alford,  seveu  mem- 
bers who  had  given  him  the  most  trouble  in  the 
late  pariiament,  and  who  were  all  resolute  in  their 
intention  of  impeaching  the  &vourite.* 

A.D.  1626. — ^The  opening  of  the  seuion  was 
fixed  fw  the  6th  of  FeWuaiy.  The  long  waa  to 
have  bem  crowned  at  Christmas,  but  for  several 
reaacnu— we  believe  the  want  of  money  may  have 
been  the  principal — that  ceremony  was  not  per- 
ibnned  till  the  Snd  of  February,  lliere  vrere 
several  things  too  striking  to  be  omitted,  which 
oeeurred  in  the  ceremonial  of  this  great  Thursday. 
The  queen,  as  a  CaUtolic,  was  neidier  crowned 
nor  present  in  the  Abbey.  They  offered  to  have 
a  place  fitted  up  for  her,  but  she  preferred  occu- 
pying a  window  of  a  room  at  the  palace  gate, 
whence  she  m^ht  see  them  go  and  return  without 
witnessing  the  religious  ceremonies,  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  consider  as  heretical  and  damu- 
ablr-  It  is  mentraned  by  a  careful  relater  of 
small  things,  that  while  her  majesty  stood  at  the 
window  kxddng  on  the  procession,  her  French 
ladies  were  fiisung  and  dancing  in  the  room.  An 
important  part  was  played  in  the  Abbey  by  Laud, 
now  Bishop  of  St  David's^  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, and  on  the  hi|^  road  to  greiUer  promo- 
tions, bdng  much  distingniihed  and  favoured 
both  by  Bnckiim^ham  uid  Qiarlefl.  Buckingham 
waa  knd  oonitable  for  the  ^y :  in  astxnding  the 
stept  to  the  throne  be  took  we  right  hand  of  the 
king,  and  offered  his  left  to  his  majesty,  who, 
putting  it  by  with  hia  right  hand,  helped  up  the 
ouke,  saying  to  him,  wim  a  smiling  countenance, 
"  I  have  as  much  need  to  help  you,  as  you  to  assist 
me."  When  the  archbishop  presented  Charles, 
bare-headed,  to  the  people,  proclaiming,  in  an 
audible  voice,  '*My  masters  and  friends,  I  am 
here  come  to  present  unto  you  your  king.  King 
Qiailei)  to  whom  the  crown  of  his  ancestors  and 
predecessors  is  now  devolved  by  lineal  riglit,  and 
he  himself  come  hither  to  be  settled  in  that  throne 
which  God  and  hia  birth  have  appointed  for  him ; 
and  therefore  I  desive  you,  by  your  general  accla- 
BiatifHi,  to  testify  your  consent  and  willingness 
tberennto,**  the  people  preserved  a  dead  silence, 
and  not  one  word  fiulowed  the  primate's  adjura- 
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tion,  till  my  Lord  Arundel,  the  Earl  Maiahal, 
told  them  they  should  cry  out  **  God  save  King 
Charles!"  luon  which  there  followed  a  little 
shouting.  The  unction, — the  anointing  of  the 
king's  nalttd  shoulders,  arms,  hands,  and  head, — 
things  most  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans, 
and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  many  other  men,  was 
all  done  behind  a  traverse  or  screen,  and  was  per- 
formed by  Archbishop  Abbot,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absolution  he  had  obtained  from  King 
James,  was  still  suspected  as  being  uncanonical 
and  irregular,  from  his  unfortunate  killing  of  a 
man  while  hunting.  Laud  made  several  alter- 
ations in  the  usual  service,  and  composed  an 
entirely  new  prayer,  which  went  to  establish  a 
closer  union  than  ever  between  king  and  bishops, 
and  to  give  great  offence  to  the  Puritans.  "It  was," 
says  a  courdy  knight,  "  one  of  the  most  punctual 
coronations  since  the  Conquest."  It  may  have 
been  this,  but  it  was  assuredly  one  of  the  dulleat 
or  the  leut  honoured  by  the  spontaneous  joy  of 
the  natkm.  Tlie  hxA  is,  Charles's  sayings  had 
gone  abroad  ;  and  he  was  suspected  in  politics,  in 
religion,  and  in  everything  else. 

Four  days  after  his  coronation  he  opened  the 
session  of  parliament,*  with  a  very  short  speech, 
telling  them  he  was  no  orator,  but  desired  to  be 
known  by  his  actions,  not  by  his  words,  and  refer- 
ring them  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  would  explain 
the  business  for  which  he  had  called  them  t(^^er. 
Bishop  Williams,  ^e  man  that  was  a  diocese  in 
himself, — ^the  ready-witted  Williams,  who  had 
saved  Buckingham  at  his  criaas,  who  had  rendered 
many  secret  services, — was  no  longer  Lord  Keeper. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  the  fovourite  at  or  imme- 
diately after  the  Oxford  session ;  he  had  ventured 
to  tell  him  **  that  he  was  engaged  with  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  to  labour  in  the  red^%8s  of  the  people's 
grievances,  and  was  resolved  to  stand  upon  hia 
own  legs," — and  of  course  the  bishop  had  fallen. 
The  present  Lord  Keeper  was  Sir  Thomas  Coven- 
try, the  son  of  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  a  thorough-bred  lawyer,  who  had  gone 
through  the  grades  of  recorder  of  London,  solicitor- 
general,  and  king's  attorney.  But  if  he  knew  law 
better  than  Bishop  Williams,  he  was  equally  ready 
to  stretch  the  royal  prerogative  as  far  as  ever  that 
base  time-server  had  done.  In  his  opening  speech, 
to  which  the  king  had  especially  referred  them,  Co- 
ventry told  the  parliament,  "  If  we  consider  aright, 
and  \hmk  of  that  incomparable  distance  between 
the  supreme  height  and  majesty  of  a  mighty 
monarch  and  the  submisiive  awe  and  lowlniess  of 
loyal  subjects,  we  cannot  but  receive  exceeding 
(»)mfbrt  and  contentment  in  the  frame  and  consti- 
tution of  this  highest  court,  wherein  not  only  the 
prelates,  nobles,  and  grandees,  but  the  commons 
of  all  degrees;  have  their  part ;  and  wherein  that 
high  majesty  doth  descend  to  admit,  or  rather  to 
invite,  the  humblest  of  his  subjects  to  conference 
and  counsel  with  him."   But  the  Commons  had 
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never  been  less  disposed  to  listen  to  such  language 
or  submit  to  such  pretensions.  They  had  agaiu 
met  with  a  resolute  will  to  canvass  gneva^ce8  and 
to  punish  the  favourite  of  majesty;  and  dividing 
themselves  into  sections*  and  appointing  standing 
committees,  they  proceeded  to  work  fearlessly. 
Guided  by  the  force  without,  by  the  zealous  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and  following  in  mqny  parti- 
cwar  instances  their  own  inward  conviction^  they 
began  again  with  the  question  of  religion,  and 
inwsted  on  sharpening  still  more  the  legal  sword 
against  Papists.  These  champions  of  civil  liberty 
would  allow  no  freedom  (tf  conscience  j  and  they 
invited  their  countrymen  to  aid  them  in  a  detest- 
able system  of  denunciation  and  espionage.  Dr. 
Montague,  who  had  given  bail  in  2000/.  for  his 
book,  was  supported  at  court  by  Bishop  Ijaud, 
who  endeavoured  to  make  the  king  and  the  fa- 
vourite stand  by  him  in  parliament ;  but  they  had 
agreed  to  leave  the  chaplain  to  his  fate,  which 
probably  would  have  been  a  hard  one  if  the  Com- 
mons had  not  left  Montague  to  &11  upon  Buck- 
ingham himself,  and  by  so  doing  induced  the  king 
to  close  their  labours.  In  the  very  first  week  of 
the  session  a  speech  was  made  "  somewhat  eagerly, 
aiming  at,  but  not  naming  the  duke ;  but  it  was 
not  applauded  nor  seemingly  liked  by  the  House."* 
But  tms  discour^ement  was  merely  given  to 
some  over-hsily  orator:  ^y  were  preparing  a 
regular  attadi,  and  wislwd  not  for  petty  skir- 
mishes. Their  committee  of  grievances  drew  up 
an  account  of  sixteen  capital  abuses,  all  fatal  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Among  these  were  the 
old  curse  of  purveyance,  and  the  new  practice  of 
levying  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  with- 
out consent  of  parliament;  monopolies;  great  pro- 
digality and  malversation  on  the  part  of  the 
ministry.  They  traced  all  these  evils,  all  the  dis- 
graces sustained  by  the  English  flag  by  land  and 
sea,  and  all  other  wrongs  and  misfortunes,  to  the 
"great  delinquent."  The  king,  anticipating  their 
resolves,  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons,  in  which 
he  chose  to  overlook  the  precedents  of  Bacon  and 
Middlesex,  and  the  notorious  fact  that  he  himself, 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  joined  Buckingham  in 
procuring  Middlesex's  impeadiment.  "I  must 
let  you  know,"  said  he,  "that  I  viU  not  allow  any 
of  my  servants  to  be  queationed'  amoi^st  you, 
much  less  such  as  are  of  eminent  place  and  near 
unto  me.  The  old  question  was,  what  shall  be 
done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  shall  honour; 
but  now  it  hath  been  the  labour  of  some  to  seek 
what  may  be  done  against  him  whom  the  king 
thinks  fit  to  honour.  I  see  you  especially  aim  at 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  I  wouder  what  hath 
80  altered  your  affection  towards  him.  I  do  well 
remember  his  favour  with  you  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment of  my  father's  time. .  .  .  What  he  hath  done 
since  to  alter  and  change  your  minds  I  wot  not, 
but  can  nwure  you  be  hath  not  meddled  or  done 
anything  oonceming  the  public  or  commonwealth 
but  by  special  direraons  and  appointmrat,  kdA  as 


my  servant  I  wish  you  would  hasten  my 

supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse  for  yourselves ;  fer, 
if  any  ill  happen,  I  shall  he  the  last  shall  feel  it." 

But  the  Commons  maintained  that  it  was  "  the 
ancient,  constant,  and  undoubted  right  and  usage 
of  parliaments  to  question  and  complain  of  all 
persons,  of  what  degree  soever,  found  dangerous 
to  the  commonwealth  in  abusing  the  power  and 
trust  committed  to  them  by  the  sovereign :"  they 
stopped  the  question  of  supplies, — they  proceeded 
more  vigoroiuly  than  before  against  the  favourite, — 
and,  not  having  aa  yet  got  ready  their  direct  testi- 
mony, they  voted,  almost  by  acclunation,  that 
common  fame  was  a  good  ground  of  proceeding, 
either  by  inquiry,  or  presenting  the  complaint  to 
the  king  or  lords.  Instead  of  taking  warning, 
Charles  sent  down  the  lord  keeper  to  rate  them 
for  their  presumption,  and  to  require  the  punish- 
ment of  two  members  who  had  given  him  offence 
by  insolent  discourses  in  the  House, — ^to  tell  them 
that  it  was  his  majesty's  express  and  final  com- 
mandment that  they  should  yield  obedieuce  and 
cease  this  unparliamentary  inquisition,  and  ^t  if 
they  complied  not  they  might  expect  to  be  dis- 
solved. There  were  some  few  court  members  who 
entertained  the  constitutional  heresy  that  parlia- 
ments existed  only  by  sufferance,  and  that  they 
were  things  that  might  be  made  or  unmade  at  the 
will  of  the  sovereign.  Sir  Dudley  Carletoa,  who, 
as  a  diplomatist,  had  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the 
despotic  states  of  the  continent,  dnw  a  frij^itfiil  but 
scarcely  exaggerated  picture  of  the  miaeey  of  the 
people  there.  He  could  scarcely  have  found  a  better 
argument  in  favour  of  the  determined  stru^le  the 
Commons  were  making  to  check  that  despotism 
which  was  established  elsewhere,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  people's  misery  and  abjectness ;  but,  with  an 
obliquity  of  vision  scarcely  conceivable  in  a  well- 
educated  gentleman,  he  saw  in  it  an  argument  for 
the  court.  "  He  cautioned  them  not  to  make  the 
king  out  of  love  with  parliaments,  by  encroaching 
on  his  prer(^tive;  for  in  his  mmi^es  he  bad 
told  them  that  he  must  then  use  new  councSs. 
In  all  Christian  kingdoms  there  were  parliaments 
anciently,  till  the  monarchs,  seeing  their  turbulent 
spirits,  Btood  upon  their  prerogatives,  and  over- 
threw them  all  except  witb  us.  In  fcneign  coun- 
tries the  people  look  not  like  ours,  with  store  of 
flesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  ghmts,  being  nothing 
but  skin  and  hones,  with  some  thin  cover  to  their 
nakedness,  and  wearing  wooden  shoes  on  their 
feet — a  misery  beyond  expression,  and  that  we 
are  yet  free  from ;  and  let  us  not  lose  the  repute 
of  a  free-bom  nation  by  our  turbulency  in  parlia- 
ment."* And  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of 
a  mistake  as  to  the  king's  real  sentiment,  or  his 
absolute  way  of  expressing  it,  Charles  himself 
^gain  addressed  them,  bidding  them  remember 
that  parliaments  were  altogether  in  his  power  for 
their  calling,  sitting,  or  dissolution,  and  that  there- 
fore as  he  should  find  the  frnUa  them  good  or 
evil,  they  were  to  be  or  not  to  be.  The  Ccmimons, 
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thmapoD,  retired  to  deliberate,  and  they  locked 
the  door  (UT  the  House,  and  placed  the  key  in  the 
hand*  of  the  Speaker,  Sir  Heneage  Finch.  This 
onuBual  measure  created  a  panic  in  the  court,  and 
Charles  himself  proposed  and  obtained  a  con- 
ference between  the  two  Houses.  In  that  meeting 
the  iavouiite  attempted  to  explain  away  the  pas- 
sagea  in  the  royal  speeches  and  messages  which 
hsid  giTen  so  much  offence  to  the  Commons,  and 
to  Justify  his  own  conduct.   He  told  them,  more- 
over, that  the  king  was  willing  to  submit  to  the 
um^dttBtion  of  a  teeret  committee  of  both  Houses 
those  defects  of  his  estate  which  were  not  fit  for 
the  eyes  of  a  multiti^.  But  the  Commons  would 
not  be  nwred  ftom  their  original  purpose  j  and, 
after  the  Easter  recen,  th^  impuched  the  f^<> 
Touiite  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Buck- 
ingham, however,  was  attacked  iu  that  assembly 
by  the  peers  thenueWes  before  the  Commons 
brought  up  their  impeachment.    As  if  seized  by  a 
-vertigo,  Charles,  not  content  -nith  exasperating 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  engaged  in  a  mad 
quarrel  with  the  other.   The  Earl  of  Arundel,  the 
marshal,  had  given  some  offence  to  Buckingham, 
and  his  son.   Lord  Maltravers,  had  privately 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  I^ennox  with- 
out obtaining  the  royal  cousent.    Leaving  the 
young  lord,  Charles  fell  upon  the  &ther,  and,  by 
wyal  warrant,  Arundel  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower. 
This  seemed  to  the  contrivers  of  it  a  masterly 
stroke ;  for  ArundeU  betides  his  own  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  held  five  or  six  proxies,  which 
would  all  have  been  turned  against  the  &vourite. 
Bat  Uie  Lords  presently  took  up  the  business,  and, 
after  a  formal  examination  of  precedents,  they  re- 
solved, "  that  no  lord  of  parhament,  the  parlia- 
ment sitting,  or  within  the  usual  times  of  privilege 
of  parliament,  is  to  be  imprisoned  or  restrained 
without  sentence  or  order  of  the  House,  unless  it  be 
for  treason  or  felony,  or  for  refhaiug  to  give  surety 
for  the  peace."   Tney  then  sent  an  address  to  the 
king,  respectfully  calling  for  the  immediate  li- 
beration of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.    Charles  re- 
turned an  evanve  answer; — the  Lords  sent  him 
anothCT  address.   The  king  deputed  the  attomey- 
■eneral  to  explain  the  royal  prerogative ;  but  the 
Lnrda  would  not  yield,  and  they  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  snspoid  all  other  business.   At  last  the 
king  yielded  in  a  very  unzracious  manner :  Arun- 
del vas  set  at  liber^,  and  he  took  his  seat,  amidst 
the  tnumphattt  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  House. 
Afka  anottier  stti^le,  still  more  diwraceful,  the 
court  sustained  another  humiliating  defeat  in  the 
same  high  quarter,  and  another  and  a  more 
deadly  enemy  of  the  favourite  took  his  seat  in  the 
Lords.   The  Earl  of  Bristol,  since  his  return  from 
SpaiUf  had  never  ceased  petitioning  that  he  might 
be  heaii  in  his  defence  and  allowed  to  come  to 
London.    Now  that  he  saw  a  strong  opposition 
paity  organised  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had 
ao  long  bera  so  very  submissive  and  slav^,  he 
scat  up  to  elaim  from  his  peers  his  indisputable 
BockiDgham  would  have  preferred  meetmg 
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the  devn,  but,  upon  deliberation,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  comply  in  outward  appearance.  A 
writ  of  summons  was  issued  to  call  the  earl  up  to 
parliament,  but  this  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
privately  written,  and  cha^ng  him,  as  he  feared 
the  king's  displeasure,  to  keep  awa^.  Bristol 
seht  the  letter  to  the  House  of  Lords,  inclosed  in 
one  of  his  own,  soliciting  their  advice  and  demand- 
ing permission  to  accuse,  in  his  place,  the  fa- 
vourite. tJpon  this  the  king  and  Buckingham 
sent  down  the  attorney-general,  who  the  very  next 
day  chatted  Bristol  at  their  lordship's  bar  with 
high  treason.  But  the  Lords  could  not  help  un- 
derstanding this  manoeuvre,  and  they  voted  that 
the  one  charge  should  be  heard  after  the  other,— ^ 
that  Bristol  should  make  his  accusation,  and  Uuit 
the  counter  accusation  diould  neither  prevent  nor 
prejudice  his  evidence.* 

Bristol  drove  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  with  eight  horses  to  his  coach,  brave  and 
rich  with  cloth  of  gold  or  tissue ;  but  my  Lord 
Duke  of  Buckingham  went  much  more  modestly 
than  was  his  wont,  in  an  old  coach,  with  only  some 
three  footmen  and  no  retinue.   When  he  entered 
upon  his  accusation,  Bristol  charged  the  favourite 
with  plotting  with  Gondomar  to  get  the  Prince  of 
Wales  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
him  to  popery  previously  to  hia  marriage  there  ; 
with  having  conformed  to  popish  rites  himself, 
and  led  an  immoral  'and  depraved  life  while  in 
that  counby  as  the  companion  of  the  prince  and 
the  guest  of  the  Spanii^  monarch ;  with  ha.ving 
brolun  off  the  treaty  of  marriage  out  of  private 
resentment  and  spite  at  the  Spanish  government, 
which  had  expressed  its  desire  to  have  no  more 
negotiating  with  so  dissolute  and  dangerous  a  man ; 
and  with  his  abusing  and  deceiving  King  James 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  his  return  from 
Spain  with  a  feigned  '  and  false  narration.f  On 
the   other  baud,   Heath,  the  attorney-general, 
charged  Bristol  with  having  persuaded  the  prince 
to  change  his  religion  in  order  to  marry  the  In- 
fanta,— ^with  having  endeavoured  to  force  that  mar- 
riage upon  his  highness  by  delivering  the  procura- 
tion, and  with  having  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  a  petition  full  of  scandal  and  highly  insult- 
ing to  his  majesty.   The  Ijords  agreed  that  these 
chaiges  against  the  earl  should  be  heard  first. 
Bristol  M*ed  the  attorney-general,  who  was  the 
prosecuting  witness  ?  Heath  replied,  that  the  pro- 
secution was  commanded  by  the  king,  and  that 
some  of  the  charges  had  been  dictated  by  his 
majesty.    Upon  this  avowal  Bristol  said,  "that 
he  would  not  contend  with  his  sovereign,  but  that 
it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence  if  the  king 
should  be  accuser,  judge,  witness,  and  have  the  con- 
fiscation."}  The  king  ought  in  decency  to  have 
been  quiet ;  but  he  orald  not  trust  the  Lords.  He 
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was  fearful  that,  it  left  to  themselveSi  they  might 
weigh  and  judge  too  impartially,  ami  he  sent  the 
Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  a  princifral  agent  and  the 
legal  adviser  in  this  dilemma,  to  tell  uem  that  he 
himsdf^  of  his  own  knowledge,  could  exculpate  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham ;  that  Brutol,  in  impeaching 
the  narrative  of  uie  Spanish  match  which  the  duke 
had  made  to  parliament,  touched  him,  who,  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  vouched  for  the  truth  of  that 
narrative;  and  that  he  trusted  confidently  that 
they  would  not  equal  the  duke  and  the  earl  by  a 
proceeding  pari  passu.  The  peers  had  the  wis- 
dom and  spirit  to  disregard  this  message,  upon 
which  the  king  attempted  to  remove,  by  his  arbi- 
trary will,  the  case  of  Bristol  from  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  but  here 
Bgaiu  he  was  foiled  by  the  peers,  who  firmly  main- 
tained their  privileges.  The  lords  consulted  the 
judges  upon  the  two  following  points : — ^Whether 
the  king  could  be  a  witness  in  a  case  of  treason  ? 
Whether,  in  Bristors  case,  he  could  be  a  witness, 
admitting  the  treason  done  with  his  privity?  The 
timid  judges  required  a  short  time  to  deliberate : 
the  king  sent  them  a  message  and  command  to 
give  no  answer  to  the  questions,  seeing  that  he 
knew  not  what  consequences  might  ensue  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  which  he 
would  not  suffer  to  be  diminished  in  his  time. 
Bristol  answered  every  particular  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him  with  great  spirit  and  per- 
spicuity :  his  answer,  which  appears  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction  to  the  Lords,  was  entered  on  the 
Journals.* 

It  was  deemed  expedient,  or  perhaps  absolutely 
necessary,  that  Buckingham  should  stand  the  fire 
of  the  Commons  before  he  met  the  charges  of 
Bristol.  The  Lewer  House,  by  the  beginnmg  of 
the  month  of  May,  had  appointed  ei^ht  managers, 
with  sixteen  assistants,  to  confer  with  the  Lords 
on  the  impeachment,  and  had  voted,  by  a  lai^e 
majority,  that  die  LordB  should  be  moved  to  (»)m- 
mit  the  Duke  of  Buddnglum  to  the  Tower.  On 
the  8th  of  May  the  impeachment  was  carried  up 
to  the  peers.  It  was  divided  into  thirteen  se- 
parate charges,  the  chief  of  which  were,  that 
Buckingham  had  bought  for  money  the  posts  of 
High  Admiral  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports ; 
had  invested  himself  with  several  of  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  which  had  not  before  been  held 
by  one  individual;  had  culpably  neglected  the 
guarding  of  the  seas,  and  suffered  the  trade  of  the 
country  to  fall  to  ruin  ;  bad  illegally  detained,  for 
his  private  profit,  a  French  ship,  and  so  provoked 
the  French  king  to  make  reprisals  on  English 
merchants ;  liad  extorted  10,000/.  from  the  East 
India  Company ;  had  put  a  squadron  of  English 
^ips  into  the  hands  of  the  French  king  to  be  em- 
ployed Bgamst  the  Protestants  of  Rodielle;  had 
sold  places  of  judicature ;  had  procured  honours 
and  wealth  for  his  poor  kindred ;  had  committed 
malversatkm  in  the  Treasury ;  and  had  presumed 
to  apply  a  plaster  and  give  a  drink  to  the  late 
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king  on  his  death-bed  against  the  orders  of  the 
physicians.  The  eight  managers  for  the  Com- 
mons were.  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  John  Eliot, 
Serjeant  Glanville,  Selden,  Whitelock,  Pym,  Hei^ 
bert,  andWandesford.  Di^es  q)okedie  prok^;ue. 
After  comparing  the  parhunent  to  tbe  universe, 
the  lords  to  tiie  fixed  stars,  the  commons  to  the 
lower  world,  the  king  to  the  glorious  sun,  he  called 
Buckingham  a  comet — a  prodigious  comet — aninat 
whom,  and  his  irregular  ways,  there  were  l^;al 
articles  of  charge  to  be  delivered  to  their  lonUiips. 
He  then  enter^  upon  the  articles  of  the  impeach- 
ment ;  and,  when  he  had  done,  Glanville,  Selden, 
and  I^m  spoke  in  detail  upon  tiie  several  chaj^^. 
Sir  John  Eliot  delivered  the  epilogue  to  the  impeach- 
ment. He  compared  the  inward  character  of  the 
duke^s  mind  to  the  beast  called  by  the  ancients 
siellionatus  ;*  a  beast  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  so 
full  of  foul  lines,  that  they  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it.  "  You  have  seen  his  power,"  continued  the 
orator,  and  some  I  fear  have  felt  it.  You  have 
known  his  practice,  and  heard  the  effects.  ...  I 
can  hardly  find  him  a  jtarallel ;  none  so  like  him 
as  Seianus,  thus  described  hj  Tacitus,  audaxt 
svi  obtegens,  in  alios  crifflsnotor,  juxta  adu- 

lator  et  superbus  For  his  pride  and 

flattery  it  is  noted  of  Sejanus  that  he  did  cU- 
entes  suos  provinciis  adontare:  doth  not  this 
man  the  like  P  Ask  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  they  will  tell  you.  Sdanus^s  pride 
was  so  excessive,  as  Tacitus  saith,  he  neglected 
all  counsel,  mixed  his  business  and  service  with 
the  prince,  and  was  often  styled  imperaloris  labo- 
Tum  socius.  My  lords,  I  have  done ;  ^ou  see  the 
man:  by  him  came  all  the  evils;  in  him  we  find 
the  cause ;  in  him  we  expect  the  remedies ;  and 
to  this  we  met  your  lOTdships  in  conference.** 
During  these  vehement  speeches  Buckingham 
jeered  and  fleered,  showing  that  he  had  more  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  the  king  to  protect  than  in 
that  of  Uie  rarliament  to  punish  him.  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  or  Seijeant  Glanville,  was  so  provoked  by 
his  insolence,  that,  turning  to  the  duke,  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  My  lord,  do  you  jeer  me  ? — are  these 
things  to  be  jeered  at  ?  My  lord,  I  can  show  you 
when  a  man  of  a  greater  blood  than  your  lordship, 
as  high  in  place  and  power,  and  as  deep  in  the 
favour  of  the  king  as  you,  hath  been  hanged  for 
as  small  a  crime  as  the  least  of  these  articles  con- 
tain."t  Sir  John  Eliot*s  quotations  from  Tacitus 
stung  to  tiie  quick.  For  Buckingham  to  be  a 
Sejanus  the  king  must  be  a  Tiberius — the  infiar- 
ence  was  inevitable ;  and  Charles,  besides,  knew 
that,  in  the  chaige  about  the  plaster  and  the 
posset,  it  was  meant  that  the  late  kii^  had  met 
with  fbul  play, — a  horrible,  and,  as  we  believe,  an 
unfounded  suapicion,  whidi  ol^ned  amcmg  the 
people  both  before  and  long  after  this  impeach- 
ment. He  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  Eliot 
and  Su:  Dudley  Digges :  two  days  after  they  were 
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called  oat  of  the  HoaBe,  as  if  the  Idng  had  sent 
for  them,  and  were  carried  to  the  Tower  by  water, 
it  being  given  out  that  their  arreat  was  for  high 
treason.  As  soon  as  the  news  was  carried  into 
the  Honse,  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Rise !  rise !  rise  !'* 
which  Mr.  P3rin  not  well  understanding,  stood  up, 
and  b^^  to  insinuate  an  exhortation  to  patience 
and  wisdom.  Whereunto  one  Walters  replied  that 
be  seemed  to  mistake  the  voice  of  the  House, 
vhidi,  as  he  understood,  had  no  oUier  meaning 
but  thid  k  was  time  to  rise  and  go  to  dinner.  The 
Uooa^  however,  was  greatly  ineeosed.  Fjra, 
no  donbt,  had  Bcea  already  tint  there  would  be  a 
rising  in  anns.  Chsrles,  in  the  meanwhile,  hui^ 
ned  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  fury,  not  merely 
to  complain  of  the  insult  offered  to  himself,  but 
also  to  interpose  his  tegis  between  Buckingham 
and  his  accusers.*  "  I  have  thought  fit,"  said  he, 
"  to  punish  some  insolent  speeches  lately  spoken. 
I  have  been  too  remiss,  hitherto,  in  punishing 
such  speeches  as  concern  myself ;  not  that  I  was 
greedy  of  thdr  monies,  but  tlut  Buckingham, 
Uirongfa  his  importunity,  would  not  suffer  me  to 
take  notice  of  mem,  lest  he  might  be  thought  to 
bare  set  me  on,  that  he  might  come  the  forwarder 
to  his  trial.  And  to  approve  his  innocency  as 
touchii^  the  matters  agamst  him,  I  myself  can  be 
a  witnesB  to  dear  him  in  every  one  them.** 
While  the  king  delivered  this  speech  to  the  Lords, 
Buckingham,  who  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
Tower,  or  at  the  least  in  custody  of  the  Black  Rod, 
stood  confidently  by  his  side.  But,  again,  they 
were  both  foiled  1^  the  high  spirit  of  the  Com- 
mons, who  debated  with  closed  docvs  on  the  vio- 
lation of  their  privileges,  and  came  to  the  reso- 
lution to  stay  all  business  till  satis&ction  were 
given.  In  a  few  days  Charles  was  fain  to  release 
Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  re- 
turned to  their  seats  in  the  House,  which  voted 
that  they  had  not  exceeded  the  commission  intrusted 
to  them.t 

Just  at  this  moment  the  chancellorship  of  the 
Univernty  of  Cambridge  fell  vacant,  and  Charles 
naolved  mat  the  high  honoar — as  it  was  esteemed 
— dwold  be  confened  on  the  favourite,  who  was 
lying  under  two  impeachments  and  branded  by 
the  people.  The  ExA  of  Suffi)lk  died  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  mmiiiq;  of  Sunday;  on  Monday, 
about  nom,  as  soon  as  die  news  of  Us  death  had 
reached  Cambridge,  Dr.  Wilson,  chaplain  to  my 
Lord  Bidwp  of  London  (Montaigne)  arrived  there 
without  any  letter,  but  with  a  message  from  his 
hndahip  tha  th^  should  choose  the  duke,  such 
being  his  miyesty**  desire  and  pleasure.   In  the 

*  TUIadutiima  odlMtorud  tTMitnWnof  nevsi  Hmda,  who 
nidmly  dww  bi*  lafanMUhm  froat  bmi  MoreM.  wrltM,  on  tha  13Ui 
firM^<— **Hb  w}Hlf'i*fiKlionBovkh  mbatn  Unrarda  Mm,  bM 
•cms  nulbrc  to  tom«M,  Laid  bt^  w,— «liat  wtU  cobm  of  tbeM 
tbtag*  I  Tb«  dlabaetitMi  la  gmtt,  ud  of  fiMt  coDwqaaan  t  and. 
■bIm  God'  alMxra  Um  wmj  oat,  w»  Ma  tmt  In  HI  etm*.  Domuu, 
itiiermt  Tba  dniM  Mm  b  the  bad-dunbar,  private  with  the 
ktu,  him  maj«atv  wu  overheud  X**  '**«7  talk)  la  )■■«  tbcae  word* 
■Wbatean  IdoBore?  I  We *D«iiii«d nbe hownt  Ivftiilap  uncle 
of  DcMMrk  ud  otber  plweta.  1  kave.  In  Baaner,  kiat  tfaa  love  of 
■neaMacte.  And  what  vontdU  tboa  Iwve  me  dof  Wbetueiome 
lUek  iba  dake  moved  At  Uu  to  dinolT*  Um  MoDuBMit.", 
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emulation  which  had  being  going  on  for  pre- 
eminence in  ihe  arts  of  flattery,  subserviency,  and 
baseness,  the  leaders  of  the  two  imiversities  seem 
to  have  won  the  prize,  or  to  have  shared  it  irith 
the  bishops  and  court  divines.   The  heads  of  die 
colleges  met  immediately  after  sermon,  when 
"  this  motion  was  urged  by  Dr.  Wren,  Dr.  Maw, 
and  two  othos,  widi  great  vehemency,  and  as  it 
■vert  confidence  of  authority,  so  that  the  reit  were 
either  awed  or  persuaded;  and  those  that  would 
not  have  the  duke  durst  not  venture  to  make 
farther  opposition,  &ough  Uiey  inclined  to  more 
^vised  council."    **  It  was  m  vain,"  continues 
Meade,  (himself  a  fellow,  and  one  that  regarded  the 
proceeding  as  a  rare  curiosity,)  "  it  was  in  vain  to 
say  that  Dr.  Wilson's  bare  word  from  his  lord  was 
not  sufficient  testimony  of  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
nor  such  as  might  be  a  ground  of  an  act  of  such 
consequence  that  we  should  by  this  act  prejudge 
the  parliament ;  that  instead  of  patroniu;e  we 
sought  for,  we  might  bring  a  lasting  scandal,  and 
draw  a  general  contempt  and  hatred  upon  the 
university,  as  men  of  most  prostitute  flattery ;  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  us  to  engage  ourselves  in 
public  differences ;  that  at  least,  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation cf  fi^y  and  temerity  in  the  doing,  it  would 
be  wisdom  to  wait  oar  full  time  of  fourteen  days, 
and  not  to  precipitate  the  election.    To  this  was 
answered,  *The  sooner  the  better,  and  more  ac- 
ceptable.* If  we  stayed  to  expect  the  event  in  par^ 
liament,  it  would  not  be  worth  *  God-ha-mercy  !*  " 
Upon  the  news  of  this  consultation  and  resolution 
of  the  heads,  the  fellows  and  younger  members 
began  to  murmur,  and  to  run  to  one  another  to 
complain,  and  to  say  that  the  heads  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  election  than  any  of  them.  They 
determined  to  set  up  a  nobleman  of  themselves, 
and  in  their  hurry  selected  Thomas  Howard, 
Viscount  Andover,  recently  created  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire, who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  hcmour  intended 
him.    On  Tuesday  morning  every  head  sent  for 
his  feUowB,  to  persoade  or  force  them  to  vote  for 
the  duke ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  endeavours, 
some  of  the  fUlows  went  publicly  to  canvass  for 
the  earl,  and  some  more  privily  inquired  how  dieir 
friends  and  others  wa%  affected.  ^'Butonthesame 
day,  about  dinner  time,  die  Bishop  of  London  in 
person,  with  Mr.  Mason,  my  lord  duke's  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Cozens,  arrived  wiUi  letters  expressly 
signi^ing,  in  his  majesty's  name,  that  his  majesty 
would  be  well  pleased  if  they  chose  the  diike." 
The  scene  which  followed  among  the  colleges  is 
full  of  meaning, — a  key  to  the  understandmg  of 
other  manoeuvres.     "My  lord  bishop  labours, 
Mr.  Mason  visits  for  his  lord, .  Mr.  Cozens  for 
die  most  true  patron  of  die  clergy  and  of  scholan. 
Masters  belabour  tbeir  fellows.    Dr.  Maw  saida 
for  his,  one  by  one,  to  persuade  diem,  some  twice 
over.    On  Thursday  morning  (the  day  appointed 
for  the  election)  he  makes  a  lai^  speech  in  the 
college  cHapel,  that  they  would  come  off  unani- 
mously :  when  the  school-bell  rung  he,  caused  the 
coUq[e-beUalaotoringaa  to  an  Mtjand  all  thefd- 
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lowB  to  come  into  the  liall  and  to  attend  him  to  the 
flchoola  for  the  duke,  that  ao  they  might  win  the 
hononi  to  have  accounted  it  thdrcolleKe  act.  Divers 
in  town  got  hacknies,  and  fled  to  avcod  importunity. 
Very  many,  aome  whole  colleges,  were  gotten  by 
their  fearral  mastera,  the  biduips  and  othera,  to 
suspend,  who  otherwise  were  resolved  a^inat  Uie 
duke,  and  kept  away  with  much  indignation :  and 
yet,  for  all  this  stir,  the  duke  carried  it  but  by 
three  votes  from  my  Lord  Andover,  whom  we  vo- 
limtarily  set  up  against  him,  without  any  motion 
on  his  behalf,  yea,  without  his  knowledge.  You 
will  not  believe  how  they  triumphed  (I  mean  the 
masters  above-named)  when  they  had  got  it.  Dr. 
Pashmadehiacollegeeiceedthatnight,"&c.  There 
was  only  one  doctor  that  durst  vote  against  the 
duke.  Some  of  the  fellows  thought  of  questioning 
the  legality  of  the  election;  but  the^  preferred 
their  own  ease,  not  knowing  what  mischief  th^ 
might  bring  upon  themselves.  "What  win  the 
^Tiiunent  say  to  usF"  exclaims  the  narrator. 
The  Hoiue  of  Commons  did  not  leave  him  long  in 
doubt ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  not- 
withstanding the  groBsness  of  the  provocation,  tliey 
had  any  legal  right  to  interfere.  They  made  an 
order  that  weir  disapprobation  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  university,  and  letters  sent  to  fetch  up  the 
doctors  to  answer  for  it;  but  the  king  stopped 
them,  and  commanded  tiiem  not  to  stir  in  this 
business,  which  belonged  not  to  them,  but  to  him- 
self.* Buckingham  gave  Mr.  Reading,  who  went 
to  announce  his  election,  a  fine  gold  chain,  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  university  from  himself,  another 
from  the  king,  and  two  from  the  bishops  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  business.  The  king's  letter, 
it  was  imagined,  was  "  purposely  framed  to  stop  all 
gaps  if  parliament  should  rail  iip(m  the  heads.  It 
Uianked  the  university  for  having  followed  his' 
pleasure,  as  intimated  to  them  by  the  Bishop  of 
Londou ;  and  told  them  that  he  could  not,  in  his 
princely  nature,  forbear  to  let  them  know  how 
much  they  had  made  themselves  partakers  of  his 
royal  approbation;  "and,"  continued  Charles, 
**  we  shall  ever  conceive  that  an  honour  done  to  a 
person  we  favour  is  out  of  a  loyal  respect  had  unto 
ourself ;  and  as  we  shall  ever  testify  Buckingham 
worthy  of  this  your  election,  so  shall  you  find  the 
fridt  of  it ;  for  we  have  found  him  a  faithful  servant 
to  our  dear  father  of  blessed  memory,  and  our- 
self," &c.  In  order  that  this  letter  might  be 
generally  known,  it  was  publicly  read  in  the 
Rwents  Houscf 
The  fiivourite  had  now  been  allowed  some  time 


*  Meadfl'f  Latter,  In  Sb  Hentr  Bn<i.— Joonialt<— Tba  Omaaiu, 
howavar,  wonld  not  cade  the  polot  without  *  itriugle.  They  TepliMi 
to  the  kioK'*  onlrr,  vhieh  waa  detiveied  to  the  House  bj  the  Cnan- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  «  hnnble  eddreee :  Charle*  repeated  the 
pruhiUtion,  uid.  efier  eome  poirtpoaemenU,  the  lulqect  wa«  to<t  itiht 
o(  «Dd  then  iIm  baet;  diiiolution  prevented  farther  dIacoMhia. 

f  Meade.— BuekiDgluun'e  letter  was  alao  read  in  the  eame  place. 
The  bvoarite  told  them  that  there  waa  nothinK  in  the  world  he  held 
more  dear  than  the  good  oploioa  of  learned  ana  honeit  men,  such  ea 
the;  were ;  that  he  eouM  not  attribute  the  honour  they  had  don* 
him  to  anv  deeert  of  bU  own,  but  to  the  reepect  they  bore  the  aaered 
nemorj  w  Ua  (toad  ■eaetar,  the  ktnc  of  eetwlwra,  and  to  Ue  mciooa 
aaaaler  DOW  Uriogi^ttuUhairauMmalnUiBUMiiolMirten,  poTllegaai 


to  prepare  his  defence  to  flie  Commons'  impeach- 
ment, in  doing  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Hyde.  On  the  8th  of  June,  a  week  after 
his  Cambridge  election,  he  rose  in  die  Lords  with 
great  grace  and  modesty,  and  began  his  reply. 
He  aflmned  that  some  of  the  accusations  against 
him  were  groBsly  exaggerated;  that  others  were 
altogether  groundless :  but  his  great  argument  was, 
that  he  was  only  the  servant  of  royalty — ^that  all 
that  he  had  done  had  been  done  in  obedience  either 
to  the  late  or  to  the  present  king.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  purchased  the  post  uf  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports ;  but  that  he  thought  a  very  excusable 
offence,  or  no  offence  at  all.  When  he  spoke  to 
the  charge  relating  to  the  delivery  of  the  "Vanguard 
and  the  merchant-ships  to  the  French  government, 
he  hesitated,  and  then  said  that,  though  he  could 
justify  his  own  conduct  in  that  particular,  it  would 
he  dangerous  and  improper  ror  him  to  divulge 
secret  xeaaous  of  state.  He  pleaded  an  anticipa- 
tory pardon,  wluch  had  bem  granted  him  by 
CluTles  onthe  lOtih  of  Fehruary,  or  four  days  after 
the  openine  of  tiie  present  parliament.  He  said, 
however,  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  go  through 
a  regular  trial.  But,  on  the  very  next  day,  the 
king  addressed  the  following  message  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Commons  : — "  We  hold  it  neces- 
sary, by  these  our  letters,  to  give  them  this  our 
last  and  final  admonition,  and  to  let  them  know 
that  we  shall  account  all  further  delays  and  ex- 
cuses to  be  express  denials  ;  and  therefore  we  will 
and  require  you  to  signify  unto  them  that  we  do 
expect  that  tney  do  forthwith  bring  in  their  bill  of 
subsidy  to  be  passed  without  delay  or  condition^ 
so  as  It  may  fully  pass  the  House  by  the  end  of 
next  week  at  furthest;  which,  if  they  do  not,  it 
will  force  us  to  take  odier  resolntuHis.**  The 
Commons,  who  had  been  all  along  resolute  that 
a  reform  of  abuses  and  the  dismissal  of  Buck- 
ingham should  precede  their  bill  of  subsidy,  drew 
up  a  declaration  which  they  meant  to  present  to 
the  king  in  a  body ;  but,  while  the  business  waa 
still  under  discussion,  diey  were  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  attend  his  majesty  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Knowing  what  this  signified,  they  took  their  decla- 
ration, which  had  been  hastily  drawn  up,  with 
them.  Instead  of  the  king,  they  found  his  com- 
missioners for  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  The 
Speaker  held  up  his  paper  and  proclaimed  its  con- 
tents, the  most  important  of  wluch  was  a  humble 
petition  to  his  majesty  for  the  removal  of  the  fa- 
vourite from  access  to  his  royal  presence.  The 
Lords,  foreseeing  much  misduef,  implored  Charles 
for  a  idiort  dehiy :  his  answer  was,  **  No,  not  for  a 
minute."*  Thus  ended,  m  the  15th  of  June, 
1626,  his  second  parliamait.  Before  they  retired 
to  their  homes,  to  await  in  patience  to  see  what 
the  assumed  divine  right  would  do  for  the  king 
without  their  vote  of  supplies,  the  Commons  took 
care  to  disperse  their  declaration  or  remonstrance. 
The  paper  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  popular  mind.   The  king  replied,  by  a 
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counter  declarat»m,  an  excusable  measure,  though 
bis  paper  contained  many  equivocations  and  some 
Iklsdioods :  but,  not  resting  here,  he,  by  a  procla- 
mation, 0(»nmanded  all  persona  having  a  copy  or 
notes  oS  the  Commons'  paper  to  bum  the  same, 
under  pain  of  his  indignation.  Immediately 
afUr  the  disaolutum  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  con- 
fined in  his  am  house,  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.   Having  taken  this  p^  ven- 
geanoe,  Charles  and  his  fevourite  devoted  thdr 
whole  attentiw  to  the  raising  of  money  by  illegal 
meana.   A  warrant  was  issued  under  mk  great 
seal  for  levying  dudes  <m  all  imports  and  exports ; 
the  trade  in  fines  for  religion  was  revived  with 
more  vigour  than  ever ;  a  commiesion  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  arrears  due  by  the  Catholics,  to 
com  pound  with  them  for  immediate  payments,  and 
to  secure  regular  returns  of  this  odious  kind  of 
revenue ;  another  commission  was  appointed  to 
mauage  the  extensive  crown  lands,  and  to  improve 
in  various  ways  the  rents  derived  from  them; 
freah  privy  seaiB  for  loans  were  issued  to  the  nobi- 
lity, gentry,  and  merchants;  and  a  demand  for 
120,000/.  was  made  upon  the  city  of  London. 
Moreover,  London  and  the  seaport  towns  were 
commanded  to  fiimirii  ships  iinr  the  defence  of  the 
coast  and  the  protecticm  of  commerce  in  the  narrow 
seas;  and  the  lords-liei^enants  of  counties  v«re 
ordered  to  muster  troops  to  be  ready  to  meet  insur- 
rection at  home  or  invasion  from  abroad.  But 
all  these  minor  resources  of  despotism  were  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  vacuum  in  the  royal  treasury, 
and  Charles  presently  proceeded  to  the  extreme 
measure  of  a  forced  loan  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
members  of  the  Protestant  alliance  had  reaped 
nothing  but  disgrace  and  loss  from  their  connexion 
with  mm  and  his  unfortunate  brother-in-law  the 
Palatine.   His  uncle,  the  King  of  Denmark,  was 
completely  routed  on  the  21ui  of  August,  and 
driven  behind  the  Elbe  by  the  Imperialists  under 
Count  Tilly ;  and  not  only  the  cause  of  the  Pala- 
tine, but  alao  die  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many, seemed  desperate.  The  council  impudently 
|»eterided  that  paniament  was  not  called  tt^ether 
at  this  crisis  only  because  the  ui^ency  of  the  case 
would  not  allow  tune  for  their  assembling  and 
deliberating;  and,  therefore,  a  general  loan  was 
exacted,  and  each  individutd  was  called  upon  to 
contribute  according  to  his  rating  in  the  last  sub- 
atdy.  CommiBsionerfl  were  let  loose  upon  the  land 
witJi  books  and  registers,  and  most  tyrannical  in- 
structions of  the  king's  and  the  council's  making. 
They  were  to  examine  upon  oath  all  those  that 
refused  their  money,  aa  to  the  motives  of  their 
conduct,  and  the  persons  who  advised  them  to 
it ;  and  the  individuals  so  examined  were  to  be 
diaiged  upon  their  aliq^iance  never  to  divulge 
what  might  paas  between  them  and  ihe  conunis- 
sionen.   The  money,  it  was  said,  would  all  be 
paid  back  by  the  long  to  his  loving  subjects  out  of 
the  neA  subaidiea  vUed  by  parliament ;  but  people 
knew  not  when  the  king  and  parliament  would 
tffctf  and  tbey  had,2i™c^y  ample  grounds  Ga 


doubting  the  veracity  and  good  faith  of  Charles 
and  Buckingham,  who  still  seemed  one  and  indi- 
visible.    Many  who  had  refused  to  contribute 
to  the  loan  were  visited  by  all  the  vengeance 
of  absolutism  :  the  rich  were  imprisonea— the 
poorer  sorts  sent  to  serve  in  the  army  or  navy ; 
nor  would  Charles  in  any  one  instance  step 
between  the  severity  of  his  agents  and  dieir  victims. 
In  the  list  of  the  sufferers  are  the  illostrioua 
names  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Mr.  John  Hanuiden.* 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of^  Straf- 
ford, who  began  his  political  career  as  a  reformer 
and  patriot,  waa  also  imprisoned.   The  poor^-4he 
victims  too  obscure  to  be  named — suffered  most ; 
but  their  wrongs  equally  with  those  of  the  greater 
patriots  helped  to  swell  me  detestation  of  despotism, 
and  to  purchase  the  liberties  wbidi  we  enjoy.  In 
several  towns  the  tradespeople  made  a  bold  resist- 
ance.  In  Chelmsford  "  six  poor  tradesmen  stood 
out  stiffly,  notwithstanding  the  many  threats  and  pro- 
mises made  them.**t    In  London  even  the  rabble 
imderstood  the  great  constitutional  principle,  and 
they  shouted  in  the  avenues  of  the  court,  "  A  parlia- 
moit !  a  parliament '.  No  parliament,  no  money  !'* 
Any  opposition  or  lukewarmness  on  the  part  <»  a 
crown  officer  or  any  aervant  of  government  en- 
sured his  disgrace  and  diamissal.   Sir  Randolph 
Crew,  the  Cmef  Justice  of  the  Kill's  Bench, 
was  removed  for  "  shovtring  no  zeal,  and  his  place 
was  given  to  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  who  bad  assisted 
Buc^gham  in  hisdefence."t   We  believe  that 
there  were  not  many  siifferers  of  this  class.  The 
lawyers  aad  judges,  however,  subservient  as  they 
were,  were  patriots  compared  to  Uie  b  shops  and 
the  high  church  party.    Laud,  whom  Charles  had 
translated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1626,  from  the 
see  of  St.  David's  to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  drew 
up  a  set  of  instructions,  in  the  king's  name,  to  the 
clertry,  who  were  mjoined  to  preach  the  merits  of 
lending  or  giving  money  without  authority  of 
parliament,  and  to  make  those  merits  appear  as 
essential  to  salvataon.   To  remove  any  doubt  as 
to  his  approbation  of  a  confederacy  or  lei^e  of 
church  and  state  against  parliament  and  the 
people,  Laud  expressly  avowed  it  in  the  preamble 
to  these  inBtructionB.§    Forthwith  the  pulpits  re- 
sounded with  this  exchequer  preaching,  and  the 
established  clergy  tried  to  outstrip  one  another  in 
a  race  whose  goal  was  marked  by  a  mitre.  Dr. 
Roger  Mainwaring,  one  of  the  lung's  chaplains, 
delivered  two  sermons  highly  against  the  power  of 
parliamoit  beftne  the  king  and  court  at  Whitehall, 
proclaiming  and  attempting  to  prove  by  texts  of 
scripture,  that  the  sovereign  was  not  bound  to 
ke^  and  observe  the  laws  of  tlie  realm ;  that  par- 
liament vnia  an  inferior  sort  of  conncil ;  diat  the 
royal  will  waaenoo^  for  the  impoung  of  taxes ; 
and  that  any  disobedience  or  Tefusal  to  p>T  money 
for  his  use  would  assuredly  be  puniuea  in  the 


•  Rmtaimth^WliIMock.: 
t  Stnflbnl  Papm. 

t  RnihiHKlh.— WbtMNk  Mfi  Um  eUof Jaliee>  notJ&TDoriBg  tlw 
loini  wu  pat  oat  of  hto  itef. 
I  HsyliB'BLUbarLrad.: 
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Held  vorld.  Robert  Sibthorp,  vicar  of  Bracldey, 
-who  waa  tired  of  the  obtcure  Ufe  of  a  country  pu^ 
son  and  lonspng  after  promotion,  went,  if  pos- 
sible, beyond  Dr.  Mainwaring.  In  an  assin 
sermon,  preached  at  Northampton,  upon  the  text 
— "  Render,  therefine,  to  all  their  dues"*— he  told 
the  people  that,  even  if  the  prince,  the  anointed 
of  the  lord,  should  command  a  thing  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God  or  of  nature,  still  the  subjects 
were  bound  to  submit  to  the  punishment,  only 
praying  secretly  that  Heaven  might  turn  the 
prince  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  but  offering  no 
resistance,  no  railing,  no  reviling — nothing  but  a 
passive  obedience.  His  great  proof  for  all  this 
was  a  verse  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiaates : — 

Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power ; 
and  who  may  say  unto  him,  what  doest  thou  ?"t 
Not  satisfied  with  merely  preaching  this  sermon, 
Sibthorp  determined  to  print  it  under  the  title  of 
*  Apostolic  Obedunce.*  Here  a  licence  waa  ne- 
cessary, and  an  application  was  made  for  one  to 
the  primate.  Abbot,  notwithstandbg  ttw  king's 
orders,  absolutdy  reftued  to  grant  tlw  licence  or 
declare  that  the  precious  Btu£f  was  orthodox. 
Hereupon  Abbot  was  suspended,  and  confined  to 
a  country-house  in  Kent ;  his  functions  were  en- 
trusted to  a  commission ;  and  Laud,  who  was  one 
of  the  commissioners,  licensed  the  sermon.  This 
rising  churchman,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Abbot 
and  others,  was  "  the  only  inward  coxmsellor"  with 
Buckingham,  received  the  new  promotion  of  dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Dr.  Roger  Mainwaring, 
like  Montague,  got  a  bishopric ;  Sibthorp  was  not 
quite  so  fortunate — ^for  he  could  obtain  only  a 
chaplainship  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  a  stall  in 
Peterborbugh,  and  the  rectory  of  Burton  Latimer, 
in  Northamptonshire.!  For  twenty  years  the  high 
church  party  had  be«D  labouring  hard  for  despot- 
ism, but  thor  system  only  drove  people  the  foster 
into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  the  Puritans ; 
and  these  last  proceedings  tended  wonderfully  to 
convince  men's  minds  th^  the  bishops,  and  priests, 
deacons,  and  other  ministers,  were  the  creatures 
of  the  court,  the  instinctive  enemies  of  all  who 
cherished  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  land,  and 
who  contemplated  the  extension  of  those  liberties 
and  their  establishment  upon  a  broader  and 
bounder  foundation.  Thus  many  men  of  mark 
who  had  no  love  for  the  more  fanatic  notions  of 
the  Puritans,  and  no  decided  aversion  to  the  creed 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  by  law  established, 
arrayed  themselves  against  the  whole  hierarchy, 
and  prepared  to  make  the  Puritan  fonatictsm  a 
sharp  sword  against  civil  tyranny. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  clouds  were  gathering 
abroad,  Charles  had  nothing  but  storms  in  his 
own  house.  Theaa  Istter  he  attributed  entirely, 
not  to  his  wife's  natural  temper,  but  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  French  people  about  her.  At  last, 
seeing  that  they  would  not  be  gone  unless  (hey 
were  forced  away,  and  being  less  delicHte  than 
formerly  about  toe  F^«ndi  court,  he  came  to  an 
unalterable  deciaion.  One  fine  summer  afternoon 
he  passed,  appsreutly  widxnit  being  announced, 
into  the  queen's  side  of  the  house,  "  and,  finding 
some  Frenchmen,  her  servants,  unreverently 
dancing  and  curvettii^  in  her  presence,  took  her 
by  the  liand,  and  led  her  into  his  lodgings,  lock- 
ins  the  door  after  him,  and  shutting  out  all  save 
only  the  queen.  Presently  upon  this,  my  Ix>rd 
Conway  called  forth  the  French  bishop  and  others 
of  that  clergy  into  St.  James's  Park,  where  be 
told  them  the  king's  pleasure  was,  all  her  majes- 
ty's servants  of  that  nation,  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  should  depart  die  kingdom;  t(^ether 
with  the  reasons  that  enforced  his  majesty  so  to 
do.  The  bishop  stood  much  upon  it,  uiat,  being 
in  the  nature  of  an  ambassador,  he  could  not  go 
unless  the  king  his  master  should  command  him ; 
but  he  was  told  again,  that  the  king  his  master 
had  nothing  to  do  here  in  Englatid,  and  that  if  he 
were  unwilling  to  go,  England  would  find  force 
enough  to  convey  him  hence."*  Having  brought 
the  bishop  to  reason,  my  Lord  Conway,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Comptroller,  went 
into  the  queen's  apartments,  and  told  all  the 
French  that  were  there  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasure  they  should  all  depart  thence  to  Somerset 
House,  there  to  remain  away  from  the  queen  till 
further  orders.  "  The  women  howled  and  lamented 
as  if  they  had  been  going  to  execution,  but  all  in 
vain,  for  the  yeomen  of  the  guud,  by  that  lord's 
appointment,  thrust  them  and  all  their  country- 
foUu  out  of  the  queen's  lodgings,  and  locked  the 
domrs  after  than.  It  is  said  also  the  queen,  when 
ahe  understood  the  design,  grew  very  impatient, 
ud  broke  die  glass  windows  with  her  fist ;  but 
since,  I  hear,  her  rage  is  appeased,  and  the  king 
and  she,  since  they  went  together  to  Nonsuch, 
have  been  veiy  jocund  together.  The  same  day, 
the  French  being  all  at  Somerset  House,  the  king 
(as  I  have  heard  some  to  affirm)  went  diither  and 
made  a  speech  to  them  to  this  purpose ; — that  he 
hoped  the  good  king,  his  brother  of  France,  would 
not  take  amiss  what  be  had  done ;  for  the  French, 
he  said,  (particular  persons  he  would  not  tax,)  had 
occasioned  many  jars  and  discontents  between  the 
queen  and  him ;  such,  indeed,  as  longer  were  in- 
sufferable. He  prayed  them,  therefore,  to  pardon 
hun,  if  he  sought  his  own  ease  and  saf^ ;  and 
said,  moreover,  that  he  had  given  order  to  hia 
treasurer  to  reward  every  one  of  them  for  their 
year's  service.  So  the  next  morning,  being  Tues- 
day, 'there  was  distributed  among  them  eleven 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  iewels."t  Two  of  die 
queen's  women-servants — her  nurse,  and  one  that 
had  used  to  dress  her — and  some  dozen  others  of 
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^  isftrior  wrt,  as  cooks,  baken,  &c.,  were 
allowed  to  remain :  aU  the  rot  were  shipped  at 
Dorer  a  week  after.  If  appears  that  Bucking- 
bam  execnted  the  oommission,  which  wai  not 
unattended  wiUi  difficult,  of  getting  them  out  of 
lioodon ;  for  on  the  7th  of  August  me  kmg,  who 
was  at  Oakbg,  wrote  oMirely  with  his  own  royal 
hand  the  following  letter:  "  Steenie,  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  by  Dick  Graeme ;  this  is  my 
answer.  I  command  you  to  send  all  the  French 
away  to-morrow  out  of  the  town.  If  you  can,  by 
fair  means  (but  stick  not  long  in  disputing), 
otherways  force  them  away,  driying  them  away 
like  BO  many  wild  beasts  until  ye  hare  shipped 
them ;  and  so  the  devil  go  with  them.  Let  me 
hear  no  answer,  but  of  the  performance  of  my 
command.  So  I  rest,  &c."*  Some  time  before 
the  scene  at  Whitehall,  four  new  ladiea  of  the 
queen's  bedchamber,  all  English,  had  been  sworn. 
The  first  of  tfieae  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  the  crisis. 
Charles  immediately  dispatched  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
tm  to  Paris,  to  explain  away  and  iustUy  his  breach 
of  the  marriage  treaty.  liouis,  his  mother  Maria 
de*  Medici,  his  minister  Richelieu,  all  gave  Carle- 
ton  a  very  cold  reception.  There  was  even  a  talk 
of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  Hometta  Maria  by  a 
recourse  to  arms :  but  Richelieu  had  already  wars 
enough  on  his  hands ;  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember they  sent  the  gallant,  witty,  splendid,  and 
profligate  Marshal  de  Bassompierre  to  England, 
as  special  ambassador,  to  set  it  all  right.  The 
raardial  was  very  courteously  received  by  Buck- 
ingham, the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  other  courtiers ; 
hut  CSiarles  sent  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Sir 
Lewis  Lewkenor,  to  tell  him  th&t  he  must  immedi- 
ately send  back  to  France  Father  Sancy  of  the 
Oratory,  idkom  he  had  brought  with  him.  Bas- 
Bompcrre  absohitehr  refused,  saying  that  the  priest 
was  his  own  tWessor,  emd  that  the  king  had 
nodiii^  to  do  with  his  fomily.  Two  days  after 
this,  Buckingham  waited  upon  the  marshal,  telling 
him  that  the  king  desired  to  know  beforehand 
what  he  purposed  saying  to  him ;  that  his  ma- 
jesty insisted  that  he  should  not  speak  to  him 
about  any  business,  for  otherwise  he  would  not 
give  him  an  audience.  The  marshal,  an  expe- 
rienced diplomatist,  told  the  favourite  that  the 
king  his  master  should  know  what  be  had  to  say 
from  his  own  mouth,  and  that  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom to  limit  an  ambassador  in  what  he  had  to  re- 
presoit  to  the  sovereign  to  whom  hevras  srait,  and 
that  if  Charles  did  not  wish  to  see  him,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  go  back.  Buckingbam,  who  understood 
enoQ^  of  this  kind  of  bnuness  to  know  that  he  had 
delivered  an  absurd  mevsage,  swore  to  the  marshal 
that  die  only  reason  which  induced  dte  king  to  take 
tins  course  was,  that  he  could  not  help  putting 
himself  into  a  fury  in  treating  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute— which  would  not  be  decent  in  the  chair  of 
state,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  personages  of  the 
kingdom;  and,  moreover,  his  majes^  feared  that 
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tiie  queen  his  wife,  incensed  at  ibe  dismissal  of  her 
servants,  might  commit  some  extravagance,  and 
cry  in  sight  of  every  body.*  At  last  it  was  agreed 
between  the  doke  and  the  marshal,  thst  the  latter 
might  keep  what  be  had  to  say  till  the  time  of  a 
private  audience,  which  soon  followed  the  public 
one.  At  the  private  audience  Charles,  as  had 
been  previously  announced,  put  himself  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  he  treated  the  ambassador  with 
great  rudeness.  The  sum  of  his  complaints  against 
the  expelled  French  household  of  his  wife  was, 
that  they  were  intriguing  and  factious ;  that  they 
had  maliciously  endeavoured  to  estrange  the 
queen's  affections  from  him,  and  insolently  dis- 
posed her  against  the  English  language  and  nation. 
The  king,  at  last,  got  so  warm  that  he  exclaimed, 
'*  Why  do  you  not  execute  your  commission  at 
once,  and  declare  warl^;ainst  me?"  *'  I  am  not 
a  herald  to  declare  war,  hut  a  marshal  of  France, 
to  make  it  when  decUred" — was  the  appropriate 
and  dignified  reply  of  the  ready-witted  amtiaasador. 
**  I  witnessed  tlwre,**  says  Bassompienre,  "  an  in- 
stance of  great  bol^ess,  not  to  say  impudence,  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  was,  that  when 
he  saw  us  die  most  heated,  he  ran  up  suddenly 
and  threw  himself  between  the  king  and  me,  say- 
ing, I  am  come  to  keep  the  peace  between  you 
two."  The  favourite's  real  object  was,  no  doubt, 
to  hear  with  his  own  ears  eveiything  that  was  said, 
but  the  marshal  took  off  his  hat,  and  considered 
that  it  was  no  longer  an  audience,  but  a  private  con- 
versation ;  and  he  would  neither  put  on  his  hat  to 
represent  his  sovereign,  nor  return  to  his  business, 
till  Buckingham  was  gone.  The  reproof  was  two- 
edged — for  the  arrogant  minion,  o  usual,  had 
kept  his  own  hat  on  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
Buckii^ham  afterwards  had  several  long  inter- 
views ^in  private  wltb  Bassompierre,  a  principid 
object  of  them  being  to  induce  the  marshal  to 
^tempt  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  bsired  his 
journey  to  Paris,  and  his  casting  himself  again  at 
the  young  queen's  feet  The  amhsssador  had 
several  audiences  of  her  English  majesty ;  but  one 
day  when  he  was  with  her,  Charles  entered,  upon 
which  she  picked  a  quarrel.  The  king  took  him 
away  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  made  many 
complaints  of  his  wife,  who  was  furious  ^inst 
Buckingham.  All  this  was  not  very  dignified ; 
but  there  was  more  that  was  less  so.  Bassonw 
pierre  was  requested  to  reconcile  her  majesty  to 
the  favourite ;  and  he  conducted  Buckingham  to 
her,  when  peace  was  made  between  them,  whidi 
the  ambassador  had  brought  about  with  infinite 
trouble.  And  then  the  king  went  in  And  was  le- 
conciled  with  her,  and  caressed  her  veir  much, 
thanking  Bassompierre  for  xecondling  the  duke 
and  his  wife.  The  ftvonrite's  head  still  running 
on  his  mad  amour,  he  was  ready  to  betray  his 
trust,  to  do  anything  to  get  back  to  the  French 
court,  duough  the  means  of  the  gallant  marshal, 
who  was  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  royal  intrigues, 
and  who,  very  probably,  to  serve  his  purpose  pro- 
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mised  him  vhid  he  widbed.  He  secretly  told 
BasBompierre  that  the  answer  which  Chulea  and 
his  council  proposed  to  give  him  was  good  for 
nothing,  but  that  he  ^uld  not  be  uneasy  thereat, 
but  reply  stoutly;  and  afterwards  he  (Buddng- 
ham)  would  make  it  all  iq>  to  his  satis&ctioo. 
The  marshal,  actmg  aecrading  to  this  (ffompting, 
complained  of  the  toiswer,  imd  make  with  great 
vehnnence  to  the  council  for  a  full  hour.* 

The  Frendi  court  had  complained,  tfaroi^  ite 
ambassador,  as  well  of  the  geuml  infimction  of  the 
promises  made  W  Charles  and  his  Ather  of  a  f^ 
toleration,  as  <tf  me  treatment  of  the  queen  and  her 
domestics;  and  it  had  also  requited  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Gh%at  Britain  to  ordain  a  better  and 
more  moderate  usage  of  his  subjects  professing  the 
Catholic  Apostolical  Roman  religion.  The  English 
council,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Catholics 
were  being  disarmed,  fined,  imprisoned,  and  made 
to  compound  with  tbe  sacrifice  of  their  property 
for  the  pTiTil^e,  not  to  pntfess  their  religion  openly, 
but  to  niw  in  ^gland,  insisted  that  there  was  no 
persecution,  no  infractifm  of  the  treaty  upon  that 
point  They  boasted  that  his  present  majesty  bad 
made  no  new  laws  against  the  Cathcdics,  and  that 
he  had  not  allowed  one  drop  of  blood  to  be  spilt, 
either  of  jesuit,  priei^  or  otW  Roman  Catholic 
since  bis  aooession.  They  could  not  deny  that 
Charles  and  his  &ther  bad  allowed  the  French  court 
to  interfere  in  the  religicsi  and  government  of  the 
nation ;  they  admitted  all  the  articles  of  tbe  mar- 
riage-treaty, which  had  been  confirmed  by  Charles 
since  bis  accession,  but  they  pretended  that  all  the 
religious  part  of  that  treaty  was  simply  a  matter  of 
form  to  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic  parly  of  France, 
and  the  pope,  who  might  otherwise  have  withheld 
the  necessary  dispensation.  When  statesmen 
could  make  treaties  and  speak  of  them  a  few 
months  after  in  this  manner,  national  agreements 
were  no  better  than  so  much  dirty  paper.  The 
English  council  then  turned  tbe  tables  upon  the 
French,  who  had  not  heen  more  honest,  but  who 
had  taken  good  c»n  not  to  commit  thonselves,  as 
the  Englidi  court  bad  done,  by  signing  treaties  and 
specific  clauses.  It  was  idl^;«d  that  King  I^s 
luut  solemnly  promised,  as  a  sequel  to  the  marriage 
of  his  sister,  to  convert  his  alliance  with  England 
into  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive, — to  co- 
operate with  arms  and  money  for  the  recovery  of 
the  palatinate, — to  allow  Count  Mansfeldt  to  land 
.  at  Calais,  with  free  permission  on  all  occasions  to 
march,  take  up  quarters  in  France  or  re-embark, — 
and  to  assist  Mansfeldt,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  tbe  Protestant  princes'of  Germany ;  and  the 
council  maintained  Uiat  none  of  these  promises  had 
been  kept,  and  that  hence  numerous  disasters  had 
befallen  the  friends,  relations,  and  allies  of  King 
Charles.  They  also  accused  Louis  of  not  con- 
forming to.  tbe  articles  he  had  entered  into  with 
the  Huguenots,  and  particularly  those  of  Rochelle, 
who  had  oonsaited  to  accept  them  by  the  friendly 
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interposition  of  King  Charles  >  and  they  asserted 
that  his  majesty  'considered  himself  bound,  not 
only  by  the  prayers  of  the  party  interested  and  tbe 
confidence  Uiey  reposed  in  him,  but  also  by  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  world  at  lai^  to  im- 
portune his  brother-in-law  to  observe  this  compact 
with  bis  Protestant  subjects.  On  the  other  great 
point  the  coundl  admitted  that  it  was  expressly 
promised  in  the  treaQr  of  marriage  that  Madame 
Henrietta  Maria  and  all  her  household  should 
enjoy  tibe  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  that 
all  her  aexvants  and  officers  should  be  French 
Roman  Catiiolica,  selected  by  bis  most  Chrisdan 
majesty ;  but  they  insisted  that  neither  the  letter 
nor  the  spirit  of  tiie  agreement  bad  been  violated, 
for,  though  the  French  had  been  sent  back,  it  was 
not  as  Catholics,  but  as  offenders  who  had  dis- 
turbed the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  and  the  domestic 
government  of  his  majesty's  house.  They  then 
asserted,  as  proofs,  several  flagrant  cases,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important: — I.  That 
the  bishop  and  his  prints  had  created  &ctions  and 
dissensicHis,— excited  fear  and  mistrust  in  the  Pro- 
testants,— encouraged  the  CathoUcs,  and  even  in- 
stigated the  disaffected  in  parliwoienL  2.  That 
some  of  the  French  had  lent  theu-  names  to  otherm 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  houses  in  tbe  fields,  where) 
under  Uieir  protection,  priests  had  their  retreat  and 
performed  their  masses,  &c.  3.  That  they  had  con- 
verted the  queen's  own  lodgings  into  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  Jesuits  and  fugitives,  and  a  place  of 
security  for  die  persons,  property,  and  papers  of 
such  as  had  violated  the  laws.  4.  That  they  had 
laboured  to  create  in  the  gentle  mind  of  the  queen 
a  repugnance  to  all  that  his  majesty  desired  or 
ordered,  even  to  what  he  did  for  the  honour  of  his 
dignity,  and  for  the  comfort  and  establishment  of 
his  household,  and  had  avowedly  fomented  discords 
between  their  majesties  as  a  thing  essential  to  the 
wel&re  .of  their  church.  5.  That  they  had  sub- 
jected the  person  of  the  queen  to  the  rules  of,  as  it 
were,  monastic  obedience,  in  order  to  oblige  ber 
to  do  many  base  and  servile  acta,  which  wne  not 
only  unworthy  of  the  majes^  of  a  queen,  but  alra 
very  dangerous  to  her  beslui.  6.  That  they  had 
abused  the  influence  whidi  tiiey  had  acquired  over 
the  tenderness  and  religious  mind  of  her  majesty, 
so  far  as  to  lead  her  a  long  way  on  foot,  through  a 
park,  the  gates  of  whidi  had  been  expressly 
ordered  by  the  Count  de  Tilliers  to  be  kept  open, 
to  go  in  devotion  to  a  place  (Tyburn)  where  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  execute  the  most  infamous 
malefactors  and  criminals  of  all  sorts,  exposed  on 
the  entrance  of  a  high  road;  an  act  not  only  of 
shame  and  mockery  towards  the  queen,  but  of 
reproach  and  (nlumnyof  the  king's  predecessors  of 
glorious  memory,  as  accusing  them  of  tyranny  in 
having  put  to  death  innocent  persons,  whom  these 
people  took  upon  as  martyrs;  although,  on  the 
ccmtrary,  not  one  of  them  had  been  executed  on 
account  of  reU(p<m,  bat  for  high  treoioD.*  1.  That 
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Kii^  Charles  having  borne  with  them  long,  and 
admonished  them  in  the  vain  hope  of  amendmentf 
and  being  most  anxious  to  preserve  a  good  under' 
standing  and  friendship  with  his  dear  brother,  he 
had  commiaaioned  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  go 
frnn  Holland  into  Ftance,  to  give  fuQ  informa- 
tion in  these  matters,  conceiving  the  duke,  who 
had  cmtributed  so  mnch  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  marrii^,  to  be  the  most  proper  agent ;  but 
that  this  journey  had  been  prevented  by  the  inti* 
mation  which  was  given  to  Ae  duke  that  the  King 
of  France  wu  averse  to  it.    Bassompierre  de- 
fended as  best  he  could,  and  without  any  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  truth,  the  political  conduct  of 
his  own  court;  and  he  then  spoke  for  the  ex- 
pelled French  attendants,  palliating  or  denying 
altogether  the  charges  brought  against  Aem.  With 
respect  to  the  procession  to  Tyburn  and  the  prayers 
ofii^ed  there,  he  told  the  council  he  knew  very 
well  ihtX  they  themselves  did  not  believe  that 
story  which  ^y  wished  to  make  other  people 
believe.   It  was  true,  he  said,  that  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  by  jpcrmiasion  of  the  king  her  hus- 
band, kept  her  jubilee  in  the  diapel  of  the  Fathers 
of  dieOntonr  at  St  Jamea'a;  and  after  her  de- 
TotioDa,  which  tenninated  with  vespers,  she  went 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  promenade  in  St. 
James's  Park,  and  thence  to  Hyde  Park,  as  she 
had  often  done  before,  but  that  she  did  not  go  in 
procession,  nor  say  any  prayers,  nor  kneel,  nor 
approach  the  gibbet  within  fifty  paces.   But,  not 
satisfied  with  this  denial,  he  offered  to  justify  the 
&ct,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
praying  for  those  who  had  suffered  at  Tyburn,  if 
It  had  taken  place.    "  Whatever  criminal,"  said 
BasBompieiTe,     may  have  been  executed  there 
was  condemiKd  to  death,  but  uot  to  damnation, 
and  it  has  never  been  forbidden  to  pray  to  God 
for  audi  persons.  You  tell  me  that  it  is  a  blaming 
the  memory  of  the  kings  who  made  them  die ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  applaud  the  juatiee  of  those 
Kings,  uid  imploie  the  'mercy  of  the  King  of 
kings  that  he  may  be  satisfiea  with  the  bMily 
death,  and  pardon,  through  our  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions, the  immortal  soul,  over  which  tiie  justice 
and  mercy  of  the  kii^s  of  this  world  have  neither 
power  nor  effect.    In  conclusion,  I  formally  deny 
that  this  action  has  been  committed,  and  offer  to 
prove  that  they  would  have  done  well  if  they  had 
committed  it"  In  the  end  of  all,  Charles  conceded 
that  his  wife  dwuld  have  one  French  bishop  and 

mtak*  SnbnaAi  of  iHIUon  In  •  fiiMin  itata,  wo  that  hta  vu^atlj,  to 
lM(aBb«g»e  th«a  »irtaibdBB«tit,didbBt  uoiriih  MwtajTipan 
ta  Ua  bownn.  Najr,  tbdr  huoleDein  tMraidf  lha  qiwm  wan  sot  to 

a^iunl,  br  betUm  thai  thoM  kami  Vdold,      my  of 

wuli— hiB,  (Binngata  Iwt  ina>Mt]r  >  

.  .  .  .  ;  and.  no  ]aofiet  ago  than  ttpon  Et.  JavM'a  Dkj  laat, 
ibaaa  hTfocritfca)  doR*  mada  the  poor  qiMeo  to  walk  m-tatn  (jmao 
•dil  buHoM)  from  bar  hoam  at  ttk  JamM'a  to  tha  Rallowa  at 
Tyhmm,  tharebj  lo  honoar  tha  lalnt  gf  tba  dajr  tn  ThiUnit  that  holy 
plM,  wbere  ao  many  mutjn  (tbnooUi)  bad  ahad  thair  btood  In 
dvfcttcvof  the  Catbolic  eanta.  Had  thej  Dot  alio  mada  har  todahbla 
tn  the  dirt  In  a  tool  iBaniiiii  ftom  Sooimet  Houae  toSt  JamM'a.her 
Laeilrriaa  eoafMacr  rtdliif  akmf  by  her  In  hU  coach  I  Yea,  thay 
kai*  nade  brr  lo  fo  banfoot.  to  ipin,  to  eat  h«r  maat  oot  of  tryno 
(mdrti)  diffaea.  to  wait  at  tha  table  and  Mm  her  actranta,  with 
aaay  other  ridlenlooa  and  abrard  penaiKea."   In  thU  aeeoani,  con. 

Sff  rw!^iujiiwi°niUi^!^      '  "'"''^  ^ 
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twelve  French  priests  (none  of  them  to  be  jeanits), 
two  French  ladiea  of  the  bed'Chamber,  and  three 
French  femmes  de  ehambret  ^  laundress,  a  clear- 
starcher,  two  physicians,  one  apothecary,  a  surgeon, 
a  lord  chamberlain,  an  equnry,  a  secretary,  a 
gentlonan  usher,  three  valets,  cooks  at  diacretion, 
two  chapels,  ten  musiciana,  a  buryii^ground,  and 
the  particular  glory  of  giving  freedom  to  a  ootain 
number  of  English  priests  detafaied  in  prison. 
Bassompime  lut  Lcmdon  with  sixteen  English 
priests  included  in  his  uumenus  retinue.  Buck- 
ingham followed  him  on  his  road  to  talk  about  his 
own  expedition  to  Paris,  but  the  marshal  now 
persuaded  him  to  break  off  or  delay  that  journey. 
As  soon  as  Bassompierre  arrived  at  Paris,  he 
found  (what  he  knew  very  well  before)  that  the 
coming  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  not 
agreeable ;  and  the  queen  herself  desired  him  to 
write  and  let  him  know  that  he  should  deaist  from 
it.* 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  by  hiatorian»— 
and  we  see  slight  ground  for  questioning  the  re- 
ceived opinion— that  from  thu  moment  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  been  heard  to  swear  that  he  would 
go  into  France  again  in  spite  of  Viing  Louis— as 
an  enemy  if  they  would  not  admit  him  aa  a  frieiid — 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  force  a  war  with 
France  upon  hia  master,  who  had  not  the  means  of 
honourably  supporting  the  war  in  which  he  was 
alrrjuly  engaged  with  Spain.  It  is  true  that  there 
had  been  many  previous  causes  of  difference 
between  the  two  courts, — that  there  had  been 
seizures  of  ships  and  merchandise  on  both  sides, — 
and  that  Soubise  and  other  Huguenot  agents  had 
been  received  at  St.  James's,  to  the  great  vexation 
and  rage  of  the  French  court,  while  Montague  and 
other  English  agents  had  been  dispatehed  to  Ro- 
chelle  and  the  places  occupied  by  the  French  Pro- 
testants. But  it  was  not  till  this  critical  juncture 
that  Charles  gave  Soubise  a  royal  commission  to 
levy  men  and  ships  under  pretext  of  their  being 
employed  aninst  Srainuf 

llie  relief  of  the  Rochellers — the  support  of  the 
Protestant  cause  in  France, — had  ever  cieen  an  ob- 
ject  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  English  people ;  and  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  conjecture  that,  amoi^  the  motives 
that  drove  Charles  and  the  favourite  into  this  rash 
war  was  a  glimmering  of  hope  that  they  might 
thereby  recover  the  short  populari^  they  had 
enjoyed  during  the  last  parliament  of  King  James. 
By  the  month  of  May  (1621)  they  had  collected  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  giving  out  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  chastise  the  Spaniards  and  retrieve  the 
honour  lost  on  the  Isla  de  Leon.  Buckingham, 
who,  it  appears,  attributed  that  failure  to  the  .cir- 
cumstance of  his  not  having  penranlly  omi- 
manded,  resolved  to  go  with  the  present  expedition 
u  high  admiral  and  generalissimo,  Hub  self- 
confident,  vain-glorious  man  luid  no  knowledge  or 
experience  of  the  art  <tf  war :  he  had  never  seen  a 
gun  fired  except  on  parade  or  in  a  salute,  and  his 
high  presumption  made  him  deqiiie  thie  advice 
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and  guidance  of  othetB.  But  as  if  this  were  not 
enough  to  ensure  fresh  defeat  and  disgrace,  he 
went  to  sea  without  any  concert  or  understanding 
with  those  with  whom  he  was  to  act  Leaving 
Portsmouth  on  the  2'lth  of  June,  with  his  hundred 
ships  and  seven  thousand  land  troops,  who  knew 
not  whither  they  were  going,  he  came  to  anchor 
off  Bochelle  on  the  11th  of  July.  There  he 
expected  to  be  received  with  open  anni,  but  the 
BocheUera  refiued  to  admit  hnn  into  theii  town, 
and  adviaed  hun  to  go  and  make  himself  maater 
of  the  Idb  of  Rb^  in  Uie  neighbourhood,  which 
the  Huguenots  had  possessed  some  time  aikd  thm 
surrendered  to  their  king.  On  the  foUowii^  da^ 
he  landed  a  part  of  his  anny  under  &e  fire  of  his 
ships,  and  defeated  a  small  French  force  com- 
manded by  Thoiraa,  the  governor  of  the  island, 
who  was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  Buck- 
ingham  then  wasted  four  or  five  days  in  landiag 
the  rest  of  his  troops,  or  in  doing  nothing.  Tboiras 
employed  this  precious  time  in  conveying  all  the 
wine  and  provisions  from  the  town  of  St.  Martin 
into  the  strong  fortress,  and  in  improving  the 
defences  of  the  castle.  When  Buckingham  moved, 
instead  of  taking  the  Fort  of  La  PrtSe,  which  then 
might  easily  have  been  dtnw,  he  turned  it  and  left 
it  in  his  rear.  He  poured  his  troops  into  the  bare 
and  empty  town  of  St  Martin ;  but  the  dtadel, 
strongly  placed  on  a  lock,  filled  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  scnnething  about  war  with  serious 
Bppiehensiona.  Sir  John  Burrough,  a  general 
officer  who  had  earned  experience  in  the  wars 
and  sieges  of  the  Low  Countries,  maintained  that 
the  place  was  almost  impr^able.  Buckingham, 
who  had  expected  to  take  it  bj^  a  coup  de  motn, 
now  resolved  upon  a  regular  si^,  the  prepara- 
tions for  which  were  much  criticised  by  Burrough. 
A  few  days  later  a  random  shot  removed  this  un- 
heeded and  unwelcome  remonstrant.  On  the  13th 
of  August  Charles  wrote  to  felicitate  (ratha  pre- 
maturely) tiie  fevourite  upon  his  taking  of  Rhe^ — 
to  promise  him  more  men — more  provisions — more 
money— and  to  tell  him  to  prtnecute  the  war,  and 
**  by  no  means  to  be  the  first  modtnier  of  a  trea^ 
. ;  bat  if  the  Frmch  court  should  <^^,  then 
to  hearken,  but  not  to  believe  too  hastily."*  In  the 
same  letter  the  king  spoke  of  a  manuieBto,  which 
Buckingham  had  prepared,  to  rouse  all  the  French 
Protestants  to  arms.  *'I  would  wish  yon,**  he 
says,  "  to  alter  one  point  in  it,  that,  whereas  ye 
seem  to  make  the  cause  of  religion  the  only  reason 
that  made  me  take  arms,  I  would  only  leave  you 
declare  it  the  chief  cause,  you  having  no  need  to 
name'any  other;  so  that  you  may  leave  those  of 
the  religion  to  think  what  they  will ;  but  I  think 
it  much  inconvenient  by  a  manifesto  to  be  tied 
only  to  that  cause  of  uiis  war;  for  cases  may 
happen  to  force  me  to  go  against  my  declaration 
(being  penned  so),  which  I  should  he  loth  should 
fidl  out.'*t  Hie  manifesto,  when  it  wait  forth  to 

*  HudwIdM  State  Papen. 

t  Id.  At  tha  end  of  thii  Mtn  h  the  Mlowlnf  famotlut  pan- 
fraph ,  — I  la  podut  u  tbowinf  bow  free  tb*  klsf  eoMMered  himetf 
orpariltMal.  ^IhmMtioMMinfNlMtos^MCbMHMMJV 


the  Huguenots,  seconded  by  Soubise,  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Rohan,  and  their  stirring  agents,  pro- 
duced a  much  gn»ter  efiect  than  Buckingham's 
great  guns  were  doing.  In  the  south  of  France 
&e  Protestants  rose  almost  to  a  man,  and  the 
Bochellers,  for  the  last  time,  openly  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  Towards  the  end  of  August — 
for  days  and  weeks  went  on  without  any  impression 
being  made  upon  the  citadel — an  attempt  was 
made,  or  was  said  to  have  been  made,  upon  the 
life  of  Buckingham  by  a  French  papist  or  Jesuit, 
with  a  thick  three-edged  knife.*  Notwithstandmg 
Charles's  praise,  that  the  duke  was  "  a  proficient  in 
ihe  trade  of  war  which  he  had  so  happily  begun,** 
every  part  of  the  service  was  conducted  wildly  and 
at  random.  Even  the  fleet,  which  remaiiied  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  any  French  reinforcements 
upon  the  island,  did  its  duty  so  badly  that  on  the 
28th  of  September,  a  French  flotilla  brolfe  through 
and  revictualled  the  garrison  of  St.  Martin,  which 
must  otherwise  have  surrendered  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  serving  without  pay  or  the  hope  of 
getting  their  arrears ;  for,  before  the  sailing  of  the 
expedition,  the  sailors,  clamouring  for  their  wager, 
had  taken  his  horses  by  the  head  and  stopped  the 
duke's  carriage  in  the  streets  of  London.  The 
army  was  quite  ready  to  lay  thewhok  blame  upon 
the  navy,  and  to  be  gone;  and  the  cokmeU  of 
regiments  signed  a  paper,  which  recommended  the 
amndonment  of  the  siege.  Buckingham  knew 
not  whether  he  should  go  or  stay,  changing  hia 
mind  several  times  a-day.  On  the  1  st  of  August 
the  king  wrote  to  apologise  for  his  slowness,  the 
cause  whereof  was  the  hardness  of  getting  mari- 
ners and  the  slow  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  navy;  bat  he  assirred  the  duke  that  his 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  should  soon  be  with 
him ;  and  he  thanked  him  for  his  stout  heart  in 
not  leaving  the  siege  and  coming  hom&t  Holland 
landed  on  the  Island  of  RhtS  on  the  27th  of 
October,  with  fifteen  hundred  men;  and  the 
Rochellers  sent  a  reinforcement  of  six  or  seven 
hundred.  On  the  6th  of  November  tlw  duke,  who 
had  not  made  a  single  breach,  led  his  men  to 
storm  the  hard  rocks  and  walls  of  die  citadel,  where 
they  were  repulsed  with  loss  at  all  points.  He 
then  turned  to  retreat  to  his  ships ;  but  this  was 
no  longer  an  easy  operation ;  Marshal  Schombei^, 
with  a  considerable  French  army,  had  throwa 
himself  between  the  Duke  and  the  fleet,  and  had 
put  a  strong  corps  and  artillery  into  the  fort  of 
La  Pr^  which  Buckingham  had  left  in  his  rear, 

■nan)  Mint,  iaenaalBg  of  Um  cnatomt  bj  famoibt  oa  Um  lamk  of 
ram,  and  laUlng  at  «  buk  t  Um  Iwo  Snt  I  nail  MftatalT  go 
•petdUy  ihnmih  wiUwl)  Um  lait  Mt  dUkd^biUIhm  good 
hopes  of  It." 

■  Id.  The  very  moat  «ai  made  of  Uili  Inddeat,  aa  tf  hi  radaar  th» 
fli««nrite  to  M  good  Proteatanta.  Ai  aoou  aa  he  came  home  eoTnc4 
irith  diiKr«e.  •  Darrattve  wu  pablUbed  ta  •  aurtc  panphlMi  ud 
to  make  Ibe  thing  more  atHltiQa  to  vulpr  minds,  there  was  slnn  in 
U  a  wood'Cnt  TepreKDtlaf  the  identieal  thick  threa-pdged  knife, 

t  Hwdwicka  t'apen.—Charla*  telU  Budtingbain  that  he  Aara  leal 
"  aome  rucal  may  emit  doubti  In  Um  aray,  aa  if  1  Deflected  you, 
wliieb  I  imagine  bllkely  eaoa|h  to  feU  out,  einee  tamm  TiUaiaahet* 
■tick  not  to  divulge  it.''^  These  hard  lonu,  meal^TUkla,  fee,  us 
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There  was  also  to  cross  a  narrow  causeway,  flanked 
on  both  sides  with  marshes  and  salt-pits,  and  now 
swept  by  Schomberg  with  a  cross  fire.  Not  a 
single  precaution  had  been  taken,  and  nothing  but 
the  native  courage  of  the  men  and  their  leader  (for 
Buckingham  himself  was  personally  brave)  pre- 
vented a  surrender  at  discretion,  or  an  absolute 
destruction.  The  English  rushed  like  buU-doga 
upon  the  causeway ;  and  when  they  got  beyond  it, 
notwithstanding  their  frightful  loss,  they  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  French,  formed  in  good 
order,  and  offered  them  battle.  But  Schomberg, 
too  glad  to  see  them  gone,  declined  the  contest, 
and  permitted  them  to  re-embark  without  offering 
them  further  molestation.  The  precious  fruits  of 
this  expedition  were  the  loss  of  half  the  English 
troops  that  had  been  engaged  in  it,  and  the  speedy 
ruin  of  the  Rochellera  and  French  Protestants. 
Charles,  however,  wrote  to  assure  Buckingham 
that  he,  as  a  general,  had  "done  past  expectation, 
and  (if  a  man  might  say  it)  beyond  possibility 
and  that  he,  the  king,  was  much  comforted  to  see 
how  nobly  he  had  carried  himself.*  The  duke, 
still  loth  to  leave  the  French  shore,  and  seeing  no 
hope  of  doing  an3rthiug  near  Rochelle,  where  an 
immenae  army  was  concentrating  under  the  com- 
mand of  Louisas  brother,  Craston  Duke  of  Orleans, 
conceived  some  very  notable  project  upon  that  old 
jewel  of  the  Engluh  crown,  the  city  of  Calais ; 
and  his  master  had  written  to  tell  him  that  he 
much  approved  of  that  design,  and  would  see  him 
provided  in  all  things  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  it  with  all  diligence ;  "  and  for  secrecy,"  added 

/  HwdvkU  Vmpm. 
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Charles,  "  I  shall  speak  of  it  to  no  living  soul  but 
to  Jack  Epslie,  whom  I  have  sent  for."*  But 
when  the  favourite  counted  his  losses,  he  thought 
it  better  to  give  up  this  enterprise  and  return 
straight  to  England,  where,  as  his  master  told  him, 
he  could  not  come  sooner  than  welcome.  And,  in 
effect,  when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  November,  with 
a  disgraced  flag  and  a  murmuring  fleet,  Charles 
received  him  with  an  increase  rather  than  diminu- 
tion of  affection  and  confidence,  at  which  people 
lifted  up  their  hands ;  and  some  saidthat  assuredly 
nothing  but  death  would  part  the  king  and  this 
minister.  The  nation  was  now  sorely  hurt  in  its 
pride  and  thus  made  the  more  sensible  to  the  ille> 
gal  attacks  on  its  purse.  "  The  refusers,"  as  those 
were  called  who  resisted  the  loan,  had  been  brought 
up  to  London  and  imprisoned  by  scores.  When 
they  claimed  their  liberty  by  habeas  corpus^  they 
were  told  that  they  were  detained  by  uie  king's 
especial  commandment;  and  the  court  lawyers 
maintained  that,  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters,  the 
king's  power  was  unquestionable.  Selden  and 
the  other  constitutional  lawyers  referred  to  Magna 
Charta  and  its  thirty  times  repeated  confirmation 
by  different  sovereigns,  and  their  discourses  sent 
the  people  to  study  the  ancient  charters  and  rights 
of  the  nation. 

A.D.  1628. — Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  at 
home  when  Charles  was  persuaded,  much  against 
his  own  feelings,  to  summon  a  parliament,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  means  of  renewing,  with  better  suc- 
cess, the  war  abroad.   The  writs  were  issued  on 

•  Hudoiek*  P«pm.— Thb  Jack  BptUa  «u  a  naOdnlU  mm- 
MBxer  mnoh  nnplojed  by  BucUnihu. 
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the  29tih  of  January  for  a  parliament  to  meet 
CD  tiie  17di  of  March;  but  they  had  acarcely 
gone  forth  when  the  king  appointed  commisBionera 
to  collect  war-money  from  the  di&rent  counties, 
and  inform  the  people  that  if  they  paid  dutifully 
the  sums  required  of  them  he  would  meet  the 
parliament,  if  not,  he  would  think  of  some  mart 
Bpeedy  way.    Upon  this  mad  proceeding  there 
arose  a  univerBal  cry  of  disappointment  and  auger : 
the  commissioners  stood  aghast,  and  Charles  made 
haste  to  revoke  the  commission  hy  a  proclamation, 
wherein  he  promised  to  rely  on  the  love  of  his 
praple  as  expressed  hy  parliament.    But  this 
revocation  could  not  undo  uie  mischief  which  had 
been  so  rashly  done;  and,  pindied  by  his  ne- 
cessitieB,  Charlea  in  a  few  days  proceeded  to 
impose  some  new  dutiea  on  monchondize  <tf  hit 
own  authority.   Both  miniaterB  and  judges  seem 
to  have  feared  impeachment :  the  judges  had  the 
honesty  to  declare  mat  the  duties  were  illegal ;  and 
here  again  the  king  retracted  his  steps  and  called 
in  bis  orders.*    At  this  time  Charles  had  an 
unusual  number  of  troops  at  his  command,  and  a 
project  was  entertained,  and  even  settled  in  all  its 
details,  for  the  bringing  over  some  thousands  of 
foreign  mercenaries.    When  ti\e  people  learned 
this,  they  concluded  that  the  foreign  force  was  to 
be  employed  in  establishing  a  despotism.  Hence 
arose  a  greater  excitement  than  ever,  and  a  reso- 
lution to  return  the  most  patriotic  or  democratic 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.   The  people 
of  Westminster  elected  Bradshaw,  a  brewer,  end 
Maurice,  a  grocer;  other  places  followed  their 
example  in  rejecting  the  men  that  had  betrayed 
eitW  timidly  or  subservience  to  the  court  When 
the  Commons  met,  on  the  llth  of  March,  their 
house  was  crowded,  and  their  aggregate  wealth 
was  sud  to  be  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords ; — such  had  been  the  fruits  of 
Commerce  and  industry,' — such  the  rise  of  the 
third  estate,  which  had  now  the  power  as  well  as 
the  right  of  asserting  its  due  influence.    It  was 
also  observed  that  many  of  the  popular  members 
were  followed  up  to  London  by  a  train  of  well- 
doing, hardy  freeholders,  far  more  numerous  than 
the  train  of  any  of  the  peers.    Shortly  before  their 
assembling,  Charles  (as  boons  and  great  graces) 
liberated  seventy-eiglU;  gentlemen,  who  were  in 
prison  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  his  forced  loan, 
opened  the  gates  of  the  Tower  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and  restored  Archbishop  Abbot  to  the 
exercise  of  his  authority.   Hie  people,  though  not 
without  a  suspicion  of  ungenerous  motives,  were 
gratified  hy  these  proceedings ;  but  such  was  the 
temper  of  Charles,  he  could  not  make  an  opening 
speech  to  go  in  tune  with  the  times.      I  have 
called  you  together,"  said  he,  **  judging  a  parlia- 
ment to  be  the  ancient,  the  speediest,  and  the  best 
way  to  give  such  supply  as  to  secure  ourselves  and 
save  our  friends  from  imminent  ruin.    Every  man 
must  now  do  according  to  bis  conscience ;  where- 
fore if  yon,  wliidi  God  ibrbid,  i^umiA  not  do  your 
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duties  in  contributing  what  this  state  at  this  time 
needs,  I  must,  in  disdiaige  of  my  conscience,  use 
those  other  means  which  God  has  put  into  my 
hands  to  save  that  which  flie  fdlies  other  men 
may  otherwise  hazard  to  lose.  Take  not  this  as  a 
threatening  (I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  my 
equals),  but  as  an  admniition  from  him  that,  both 
out  of  nature  and  duty,  hath  most  care  of  your 
preservation  and  prosperities.'** 

The  Commons  had  not  met  to  threaten ;  they 
were  cool  and  collected,  and  did  not  even  lose 
temper  at  this  irritating  speech,  or  the  more  biting 
harangue  of  the  lord  keeper,  who  toM  them  that 
the  king  bad  chosen  a  parliamentary  way  to  obtain 
supplies,  not  as  the  only  way,  but  as  the  fittest; 
not  because  he  was  destitute  of  other  means,  Int, 
because  this  wa»  most  agreeaUe  to  tbe  goodness 
his  own  most  gradous  disposition.    **  If  this  be 
definred,"  cried  (his  precious  politician, neces- 
sity and  ibe  sword  may  nu^e  way  for  others. 
Remember  his  majesty's  admonition ;  I  say  re- 
member it !"   Here  was  threatening  eobugh ;  but 
the  House  maintained  its  compomre,  and,  without 
invective  or  mucb  dday,  resolved  to  grant  five  sub- 
sidies, and  agreed  that  the  whde  should  be  paid 
within  the  year;  but  they  also  resolved  that  the 
king  should  not  have  this  money  until  he  formally 
recognised  some  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 
people,  and  gave  a  solemn  pledge  for  the  redress 
of  grievances.   **  It  will  in  us  be  wrong  done  to 
ouiselves,  to  our  posterity,  to  our  consciences,  if 
we  finrego  this  just  claim  and  pretension,"  said  Sir 
Francis  Seymour.  "  We  must  vindicate — what  ?** 
said  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth— New  things? 
No ;  our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital  liberties,  by  re- 
infordng  the  laws  enacted  by  our  ancestor*, — by 
setting  such  a  stemp  upon  them  that  no  licentious 
spirit  shall  dare  henceforth  to  invade  them.  And 
shall  we  think  this  a  way  to  break  a  pariiament? 
No,  our  desires  are  nlodest  and  just.    I  speak 
both  for  the  interests  of  king  and  people.    If  we 
enjoy  not  these  rights,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  relieve  him.    Let  us  never,  therefore,  doubt  a 
favourable  reception."    Coke,  more  vigorous  than 
ever,  because  more  patriotic,  invoked  the  ancient 
lavre,  and  made  several  effective  speeches  andnst 
forced  loans  and  irregular  imprisonments.  Other 
membors  spoke  vrell  and  at  large  upon  the  recent 
abuses  of  billeting  soldias,  raising  money  by 
loans,  by  benevolences,  and  privy  seals;  "  and, 
what  was  too  fresh  in  memory,  the  imprisonment 
of  certain  gentlemen  who  refused  to  lend,  and, 
afterwards  bringing  dieir  habeas  corpWy  were, 
nevertheless,  remanded  to  prison."t    In  vain  one 
court  member  bade  them  take  heed  of  distrusting 
the  king,  who  was  young  and  vigorous,  and  did 
these  and  the  like  things  out  of  necessiu ;  in  vain 
another  spoke  of  the  king's  goodness  heing  n«.r< 
only  to  that  of  God ;  &e  Commons  would  not  be 
moved  a  hair's  breaddi  from  their  purpose.  Let 
us  work  while  we  have  time,'*  cried  Coke ;    I  am 
absolntdj  tac  giving^supply  to  his  nuqes^,  but 
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yet  with  nme  cantion.  Let'iu  not  flatter  our- 
aelres.  Who  will  give  nibsidiei  if  the  kii^  may 
impow  what  be  will  ?  I  know  he  is  a  Teligious 
king*  fitee  from  penooal  vices ;  but  he  deals  with 
men*B  hands,  and 'sees  with  other  men's 
eyea.*'  Even  Secretary  Cdce  was  obUged  to  ad- 
mit that  the  granting  of  supplies  and  the  redress 
of  griemkces  oofj^t  to  go  huid-in-hand.  On  the 
8th  dnr  a£  May  the  Commona  passed  the  £)llowing 
RaobBUODa,  wmonk  a  diaaentient  vraee "(1.  That 
no  fieeoian  ought  to  be  commitled,  or  detained  in 
prieon,  at  otherways  restrained,  by  command  of 
the  king,  or  the  privy  cooDCtl,  or  any  other ;  un- 
less stmie  cause  of  Uie  commitment,  detainer,  or 
lestndnt,  .lie  exfffeased,  for  which,  by  law,  he 
ought  to  be  conunitted,  detained,  or  restrained. 
3.  That  the  writ  of  kabeai  corpvt  camiot  be  de- 
nied, but  aa^t  to  be  granted  to  every  man  that  is 
eonnnitted  or  detained  in  piion,  or  otherwise  re- 
Uraraed.  by  die  command  of  the  kii^,  the  privy 
council,  or  any  other;  he  praying  the  same. 
8.  ^lat  if  a  freeman  be  cimunitt«l  or  detained  in 
inison,  or  otherwiae  restrained,  by  command  of 
die  kin^pnvy  council,  or  any  omr,  nocauae  of 
■och  eommitmcnt,  &c.,  bong  erptessed ;  and,  the 
aaue  be  retuned  upon  an  habeas  corpus  granted 
fiiT  Ae  aaid  party,  mat  then  he  ought  to  be  ddi- 
TCfed  or  bailed.  4.  That  the  ancient  and  un- 
doubted right  of  evoy  jreonan  is,  that  he  hath  a 
full  and  absfdnte  property  in  his  goods  and  est^ ; 
and  that  no  tax,  tallage,  loan,  benevolence,  or 
other  like  chai^;e8,  ought  to  be  commanded,  or 
levied  by  the  king  or  his  ministers,  without  com- 
mon assent  of  pariiament.***  The  Lords  were  not 
altogether  prepared  to  second  the  Commons ;  the 
king  vras  determined  to  cling  to  the  prerogatives 
or  uoaes  of  his  predecessors ;  and,  aiwve  all,  to 
that  particular  {nactioe  by  which,  at  his  own  will, 
he  aent  Uie  sntgect  to  a  jnison  without  assigning 
canae,  or  bringing  him  to  a  hix  trial;  and,  diough 
eager  far  the  five  rabsidiei^  which  he  must  have 
«dl  kaown  he  codkl  not  get  without  ^tifying  the 
Commona,  Charles  let  hii  intentions  appear 
broadly  tluoogh  a  very  thin  and  transparent  veil 
of  ooaipliment  and  ogolery.  Buckingham  also 
did  inmiite  mischief  to  his  cause,  by  an  imperti- 
nent interference,  which  was  denounced  in  the 
Commona  by  Sir  John  Eliot.  "  I  know  not," 
■aid  Eliot,  **  by  what  fatality  or  importunity  it 
haa  crept  in,  but  I  observe,  in  the  close  of  Mr.  Se- 
oetary's  relation,  mention  made  of  another  in  ad- 
ditioa  to  bia  majesty ;  and  that  which  hath  been 
Snrnedy  a  matter  of  complaint  I  find  here  still — a 
mixture  with  his  majesty,  not  (mly  in  buBioess, 
but  ID  name.  Let  me  beseech  you.  Sir,  let  no 
man  hereafter  within  these  walls  ttdce  this  boldness 
to  mliodnee  it**  Meanwhile  the  mighty  atream 
loUed  omnud  in  its  xcnstlesa  ooune.  After  aome 
coniBmwea  wHh  the  Lends,  who  were  as  anxious 
aa  tbcmselres  to  put  an  end  at  least  to  arbitrary 
iBprisonment,  the  Commons,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  pnyed  the  king's  asaent  to  the  celebrated 


"  Petition  or  Bight.'*  They  humbly  showed 
to  his  maiesty  that,  by  the  statute  made  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  commonly  called  Sta- 
iutum  de  Tailagio  non  concedendOf  no  tallage  or 
aid  eould  be  levied  by  the  king  without  consmt 
o(  parliament ;  that,  by  authority  of  parliament, 
hold  len  m  the  year  of  King  Edward  Ilf ic 
was  declared  and  enacted,  that  from  thenceftnth  no 
penon  should  be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to 
the  king — suoh  loans  being  against  reason  and  the 
franchises  of  the  land.  "  And,'*  continued  the 
petition,  "  by  other  laws  of  this  realm,  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  none  should  be  charged,  by  any  charae 
or  imposition  called  a  benevolence,  nor  by  sudi 
like  charge;  by  which  the  statutes  before  men- 
tioned, and  die  other  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  realm,  your  sul^ecta  have  ioherited  this  free- 
dom, that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  contri- 
bute to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  like  charge, 
not  set  by  common  consent  in  parliament :  yet, 
nevertheless,  of  late,  divers  commiasions,  directed 
to  sundry  commissioners,  in  several  counties,  with 
instructions,  have  issued,  by  pretext  whereof  your 
people  have  been  in  divers  places  anemUed, 
and  required  to  lend  certain  Bums  of  money 
imto  your  majesty,  and  many  of  them,  up<m 
their  refusal  so  to  do^  have  had  sn  unlaw^l  oath 
administered  unto  them,  not  warrantable  by  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  and  have  been 
constrained  to  become  bound  to  make  appearance 
and  give  attendance  before  your  privy  council,  and 
in  o^er  places ;  snd  othen  of  them  have  there- 
fore been  imprisoned,  confined,  and  sundry  other 
ways  molested  and  disquieted:  and  divers  other 
chaiges  have  been  Isid  and  levied  upon  your 

nle  in  several  counties,  by  lords  lieutenants, 
ty  lieutenants,  commissioners  for  musters,  jus- 
tices of  peace,  and  others,  by  command  or  directioi 
from  your  majesty  or  your  privy  council,  asaiiut 
the  laws  and  free  cuatons  of  tbia  realm.**  Then, 
invoking  Magna  Charta,  the  Commona  declared, 
that,  by  that  great  charter  oi  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land, it  waa  enacted,  that  no  frcnnan  ahould  su£& 
in  penon  or  proper^,  be  imprisoned,  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  but  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  "  Nevertheless,"  they  continued,  "  against 
the  tenor  of  the  said  statutes,  and  other  the  good 
laws  and  statutes  of  your  realm,  to  that  end  pro- 
vided, divers  of  your  subjects  have  of  late  been 
imprisoned,  without  any  cause  showed ;  and  when, 
for  their  deliverance,  they  were  brought  before 
your  justices,  by  your  majesty's  write  of  hc^eas 
corpuif  there  to  undergo  and  receive,  as  the  court 
should  order,  and  their  keepera  commanded  to 
certify  the  causes  of  their  detainer,  no  cause  waa 
certified,  but  th^  they  were  detained  by  your  mar 
jesty's  special  oommand,  aignified  by  the  lorda  of 
your  privy  council;  and  yet  were  returned  back 
to  several  prisons,  without  being  charged  with  any^ 
thii^,  to  which  they  might  make  answer  by  due 
proceaa  of  law."  Thejr  next  recited  how  ^  late 
great  companiea  of  aoldiera  and  mariners  had.Be^ 
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dispersed  through  the  coimtiei  and  billeted  in  the 
private  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  to  their  great 
grievance  and  vexati<Hi,  and  against  the  Ikws  and 
customs  of  this  realm.  And  nie;  then  proceeded 
to  make  their  complaint  against  martial  law,  which 
bad  been  introduced,  ostenubly  at  least,  to  chedc 
ihe  eccesaes  of  tin  tnxnw  deffined  £»  the  omti- 
nental  waia.  They  tola  the  king,  that,  by  die  said 
great  charter  and  other  laws  and  at^tes  of  this 
his  realm,  no  man  ought  to  be  Fcoudemned  to  death 
except  hy  the  laws  estabhshed.  "  Neverdieless," 
they  added,' "  of  late,  divera  commissions  under 
your  majesty's  great  seal  have  issued  forth,  by 
which  certain  persons  have  been  assigned  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners,  with  power  and  authority  to 
proceed,  within  the  land,  according  to  the  justice 
of  martial  law,  against  such  soldiers  and  mariners, 
or  other  dissolute  persons  joining  with  them,  ss 
should  commit  any  murder,  robbery,  felony,  mu* 
tiny,  or  other  outrage  or  misdemeanor  whatsoever ; 
and,  by  such  summary  course  or  order  as  is  agree- 
able to  martial  law,  and  is  used  in  armies  in  time 
of  war,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
such  ofienderB,  and  them  to  cause  to  be  executed 
and  put  to  death,  icoivding  to  the  law  martial ;  by 
metezt  whereof  some  of  your  majesty's  subjects 
have  been,  by  some  of  the  said  commissioners,  put 
to  death,  when  and  where,  if  by  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  the  land  they  had  deserved  death,  by  the 
same  laws  and  statutes  also  they  might,  and  by  no 
other  ought  to,  have  been  adjudged  and  executed ; 
and,  also,  sundry  grievous  o£fenders,'  by  colour 
thereof  claiming  an  exemption,  have  escaped  the 
punishment  due  to  them  by  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  this  your  realm,  by  reason  that  divers  of  your 
officers  and  mimsters  of  justice  have  unjuady  re- 
insed,  or  forborne  to  procMd  ^inst  such  offenders, 
■ecording  to  the  same  laws  and  statutes,  upon  pre- 
tence that  the  said  ofiendera  were  puniah^le  only 
by  martial  law,  and  by  authori^  of  such  com- 
miaaiona  aa  aforessid;  which  commissions,  and 
all  othera  of  like  nature  are  wholly  aiul  directly 
contrary  to  the  said  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your 
realm."  In  the  end,  they  prayed  that  all  tiiese 
proceedings  and  practices  shoidd  cease,  as  being 
omtrary  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
and  the  laws  of  the  land.  Charles,  who  would 
iain  have  avoided  committing  himself  by  my  di- 
rect answer, — who  was  averse  to  the  surrender  of 
the  smallest  portion  of  what  he  considered  his  pre- 
n^ative,  but  who  was  gasping  for  the  subsidies, — 
returned  this  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right : 
"  The  king  willeth,  that  right  be  done  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm ;  and  that 
the  statutes  be  put  in  due  execution,  that  his  aub- 
jecta  nuy  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrongs 
or  oj^maaiona,  contirary  to  their  just  righta  and 
lihertiea,  to  the  preservation  whereof  «  holds 
himself,  in  conscience,  as  well  obliged,  at  of  hia 
own  prerc^ative.*** 

To  have  remained  satisfied  with  a  stinted  and 
indirect  assurance  like  thia  would  have  been  the 


act  of  imbeciles  or  cowards. '  The  Comnums,  who 
felt  the  righteonsnesB  of  the  cause  tiiey  had  taken 
in  hand,  and  the  omscHnuaiess  of  their  own  great 
power,  not  only  were  not  omtented,  but  were  in- 
dignant. And  Charles  added  fuel  to  the  flames 
by  sending  a  meaaage  to  acqnaint  them  with  his 
intention  St  proroguing  pariiament  on  the  1  Ith  of 
June.  This  message  was  deUvered  on  the  5  th  of 
June,  and  on  tlw  fonowing  day  the  king  repeated 
it,  aco(mipanied  with  a  hardi  command  not  to 
censure,  or  enter  upon  any  new  business  which 
might  lead  to  the  censuring  or  aspersion  of,  any  of 
the  officers  of  hia  govermnoit.  The  anger  of  the 
Commons  was  expressed  in  eloquent  language, 
mingled  with,  but  scarcely  softened  by,  the  reli- 
gious feeling.  Several  members  said  that  the  sin- 
ful state  of  the  nation  went  to  defeat  the  glorious 
hopea  they  had  entertained.  "  I  perceive,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Robert  Philipa,  **  that  towards  God 
and  towards  man,  there  is  little  hope,  after  our 
humble  and  careful  endeavours,  seemg  our  aina 
are  many  and  ao  great  I  ooosid^  my  own  in- 
firmities, and  if  ever  my  passions  were  wrought 
upon,  it  is  now.  This  meanfs&  atira  me  up  ;  cape- 
cully  when  I  mnemher  with  what  moderation  we 
have  proceeded."  Sir  John  Eliot  continued  in 
the  same  reKgious  strain : — "  Our  sins,"  said  he, 
"  are  80  exceeding  great,  that  unleaa  we  speedily 
turn  to  God,  God  will  remove  himself  farther  from 
us.  Ye  know  with.'what  affection  and  integrity  we 
have  proceeded  hitherto  to  have  gained  his  ma- 
jesty's heart ;  and,  out  of  the  necessity  of  our 
doty,  were  brought  to  that  course  we  were  in :  I 
doubt,  a  misrepresentatbn  to  his  majesty  hath 
drawn  this  mark  of  his  displeasure  upon  us.  I 
observe  in  the  message,  amongst  other  sad  parti- 
culars, it  is  conceived  thtU  we  were  about  to  lay 
some  'aspersions  on  the  government.  Give  me 
leave  to  protest,  that  so  clear  were  our  intentions, 
that  we  desire  only  to  vindicate  those  diahonoura 
to  our  kii^  ami  country.  It  ia  said  also  aa  if  we 
cast  some  aapersions  on  bis  majesty's  nunisteiB : 
I  am  eonfident  no  minister,  how  dear  aoever, 

can  **    Here  Finch,  the  courtly  Speaker  of 

the  House,  started  up  from  his  chair,  and,  ap- 
prehending tiiat  Sir  John  intended  to  fall -upon 
the  duke,  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  There  is 
a  command  laid  upon  me  to  interrupt  any  that 
should  go  about  to  lay  an  aspersion  on  the  minis- 
ters of  state."  Upon  this.  Sir  John  sat  down,  and 
there  was  silence  for  a  while.  Then  Sir  D.  Digges 
said,    UnksB  we  may  speak  of  these  things  in 

rliamrait,  let  us  arise  and  begone,  or  ait  still  and 
nothing."  And  hereupon  there  was  another 
deep  silence  for  a  while,  which  was  at  last  hndcen 
by  Sir  N.  Rtdi,  who  laid,  "  We  mnat  now  apedr, 
or  for  ever  hold  oiur  peace;  for  na  to  be  silent, 
when Idngand kingdoin  are  in  this  calamity,  ia 
not  fit.  The  question  is,  whether  we  shall  secure 
oursdvesby  nbmce,  yea  orno. . . .  Letus  go  to  the 
Lords,  and  show  our  dangers,  that  we  may  then 
go  to  the  king  together,  with  our  representation 
then»f."  After  some  more  ijgi^^^l^poken 
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lo  Ae  Mane  effect;  tiie  Honae  resoWed  itself  into  a 
coBiiuttee,  to  consider  what  wm  fit  to  be  done  for 
the  ia£ety  oi  the  kii^dmn,  and  declaied  that  do 
Buo  ahtmld  lea-ve  hu  aeat  under  pain  of  bemr 
aent  to  the  Tower.  But  hefoxe  the  Speaker  left 
the  duir  he  desired  leave  to  go  forth  tor  half  an 
hour.  The  permiaBiim  wu  granted,  and  Finch 
hurried  to  the  king.  The  heat  incrraaed  on  his 
departure.  Mr.  Kirton,  taking  care  to  p^fkce  his 
remarks  with  the  aaserticai  that  the  king  was  as 
good  a  ivince  as  ever  reined,  said,  That  it  was 
time  to  find  out  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth 
who  had  ao  prevailed  with  him,  and  then  he 
doubted  not  but  (Sod  would  send  them  hearts, 
faanda,  and  swords,  to  cut  all  their  throate."  And 
he  added,  that  £or  the  Speaker  to  desire  to  leave 
tiie  House  as  he  had  done  was  a  tiiii^  never  heard 
of  befinre,  and  which  he  feared  was  ominout. 
Soon  after  thu  outbreak  old  Coke  rose  and  said, 
We  have  dealt  with  that  du^  and  modontioD 
that  never  was  the  like,  lAer  such  a  violatimi  of 
the  liberties  of  the  subject  Let  us  take  dus  to 
heart.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  had  parlia- 
ment any  doubt  as  to  naming  men  that  misled  the 
kii^  ?  1^1^  accused  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's 
son.  Lord  Latimer,  and  Lord  Nevil,  for  misad- 
vifiing  the  king,  and  they  went  to  the  Tower  for 
ic    And  now,  when  there  is  such  a  downfiall  of 

the  state,  shall  we  hold  oar  tongues?  .  And 

why  may  we  not  name  those  who 'are  the  cause  of 
all  onr  evils?  ....  Let  us  palliate  no  longer :  if 
we  do,  God  will  not  pronter  us.  I  think  the 
Duke  of  Bnckingham  is  the  cause,  and  till  the 
king  be  informed  theieof,  we  dull  never  go  out 
with  hmoor,  nor  sit  with  honour  here.  That  man 
is  Ae  grievance  <tf  pievancea;  Itf  us  set  down  the 
causes  of  ill  onr  disasters,-  and  they  will  all  reflect 
Qpon  hnn.  As  far  gnng  to  the  Linds,  that  is  not 
via  regia :  our  libertiea  are  now  impeached  ;  we 
are  deeply  cwcemed  :  it  is  not  via  ret^'o,  for  the 
Lords  are  not  pBrticipant  with  our  liberties.  It 
ia  not  the  king  but  the  duke  [a  great  cry  of 
*  Tis  he,  'tis  he!  *']  that  saith,  we  require  you 
not  to  meddle  with  state  government,  or  the  mi- 
nisten  therei^.  Did  not  his  majesty,  when  ^irince, 
attend  tiie  Upper  House,  in  our  prosecution  of 
Lord  Chancdbr  Bacon,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Middleaex?"  This  last  argument  was  overwhelm- 
ing, ud  Charies  had  felt  tiie  whole  force  of  it 
before  now.  Other  monbers  accused  the  duke  of 
treachery  and  incapacity  as  high-admiral  and 
geocxa^-ui-cifaief ; — as  an  encourager  and  employer 
iif  Ihipists, — as  an  enemy,  not  only  to  his  oountoy, 
hut  to  all  Chritiendom;  and  Sir  Robert  Philips 
complained  that  his  maj^ty,  to  their  great  misfor- 
tones,  had  been  led  to  answer  their  petition  by 
dark  oracles.  Selden  rose  up  and  proposed  a  de- 
clantifln  under  four  heads: — *'  1.  To  express  the 
House's  dutiful  carrii^  towards  his  majestv. 
2.  To  tender  our  hberties  that  are  violated,  3.  To 
present  what  the  purpose  of  the  House  was  to  have 
de^  in.  4.  'Hiat  that  great  person  (the  duke), 
fcadug  himidf  to  be  gnertioned,  doth  interpose 


and  cause  this  distraetim."  "  AU  this  tame," 
continued  the  learned  orator,  **  all  this  time  we 
have  cast  a  mantle  over  what  was  done  last  par- 
liament ;  but  now,  being  driven  ^;ain  to  look  to 
that  man,  let  us  proceed  with  that  which  was  thm 
well  begun;  and  let  us  renew  the  chai^  that 
wo  made  last  parliament  against  him,  to  which, 
in  sooth,  he  made  an  answer,  out  so  insufScient,  that 
we  might  demand  judgment  upon  that  very  answer 
only.**  At  this  critical  moment.  Finch,  the  Speaker, 
coming  in  breathless  haste  from  the  king,  told 
them  tiiat  his  majesty's  commands  were,  that  they 
should  adjourn  till  the  next  morning,  and  that  all 
committees  should  cease  in  the  mean  time.  The 
House  quietly  adjourned.  When  they  met  on  the 
morrow,  the  Speaker  endeavoured  to  excuse  his 
conduct  in  going  to  the  kii^  whereby  he  hoped 
he  hsd  done  nowing,  nor  mi^  any  repesent^on 
to  his  majesty,  but  what  was  ta  tiie  honour  and 
sernce  of  the  House.  May  my  tongue,"  said 
he,  **  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ere  I  speak 
to  the  disadvantage  of  any  member  of  this  House.** 
After  this  adjuration  he  delivered  a  second  message 
from  the  king,  declaring  that  his  majesty  had  no 
intention  or  meaning  of  barring  them  nom  what 
had  been  their  right,  but  only  wished  to  avoid  all 
scandals  on  his  council  and  actions  'past,  and  that 
his  ministers  might  not  be  taxed ;  and  that  no  such 
particulars  should  be  entered  upon  as  would  require 
a  longer  time  for  consideration  than  what  he  had 
inefind,  and'stOl  resolved  to  hold,  for  the  sitting 
of  this  pailiamenL  His  majesty,  moreover,  said 
that  he  hoped  that  all  Christendom  might  have  to 
take  notice  of  a  "sweet  parting"  between  him  and 
his  people,  and  thenheironld  not  be  long  in  havit^ 
anotha  meetii^  widi  them,  when' they  m^ht  talk 
of  their  grievanea  at  their  leisure  and  convenience. 
The  Commms  denied  any  intention  of  taxing  tiie 
king,  but  they  re-asserted  their  right  of  examining 
his  ministers.*  On  the  next  day  they  went  into 
committee,  and  examined  Burkmachi,  a  fordgn 
speculator,  who  had  obtained  a  warrant  under  tii& 
privy  seal,  and,  as  he  confessed  before  the  com- 
mittee, 30,000/.  for  the  hiring  and  bringing  over 
troops  of  German  horse.t  One  thousand  of  these 
mercenaries  were  already  levied  and  armed,  and 
waiting  for  transports  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
"  The  intent  of  bringing  over  these  German  hmne,** 
exclaimed  one  of  we  members,  **  is  to  cut  our 
throats,  or  else  to  keep  us  at  their  obedience." 
Mr.  Windham  said  that  twelve  of  the  German 
commanders  had  already  arrived,  and  had  been 
aeen  in  St  Paul's.  Boiumachi,  however,  asserted 
that  the  order  for  Ae  embarkation  of  dwse  troopa 

*  KoUoe  beior  takra  vt  Mr.  Kliton'i  (pweh. "  Thai  be  hoped  thay 
had  kU  bearts.  fiuda,  mad  •word*  lo  cut  Ow  thnwta  of  Dm  eoamW 
to  dw  king  and  ttaW."  that  nproMion  h^ag  tbla  day  called  la  qnas- 
tloD,  It  waa  molred.  '  That  tberda  bo  bad  Mid  aotbing  bejrood  Iba 
brand*  of  dn^  and  aUagiaUDaiaBdlbal  Uuy  >U  ooacwrad  With  Um 
UMniD."— Jaaniab. 

4  In  lUt  tbtce  onaOalMw  wai  to  be  employed.  9lr  JobaHajaard 
■aid  that  "  Dalbier  wa*  the  onljr  eanae  of  the  orertbrow  of  onr  army 
at  ttio  lale  of  Hhc,  hs  being  an  en^uer ;  and  boaated  that  It  waa  bfa 
doing  that  got  tb«  Trmek  ao  ebeap  a  Ttcwry  om  the  English,  and 
that  ther  Bight  UuBk  bin  Sir  U  i  HmnSon  lUt  Allow,  bdag  m 
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had  been  countermanded.  At  the  mne  time  the 
House  fell  upon  a  new  project  cf  exciae,  copied 
apparently  after  the  Dutch  excue,  and  intended  to 
be  levied,  as  heretofore,  without  consent  of  par- 
liament. Tt  was  confessed  by  Williamson,  clerk 
of  the  crown,  that  this  buainesB  was  actually  in  the 
lOTd  keeper's  hands,  and  under  the  broid  seal; 
whereupon  it  was  agreed,  "  That  if  any  member  of 
the  House  knew  anything  touching  the  excise  that 
should  be  set  upon  native  commodities  in  this 
realm,  and  did  hold  his  peace,  he  should  be 
voted  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  no  true  English- 
man." 

The  Lords  joined  the  Commons  in  petitioning 
the  king  to  give  a  more  explicit  answer  to  the 
Petition  of  B^ht  On  the  same  day,  at  four 
o'clock,  Charles,  having  come  down  to  the  House 
of  Lnda,  comnUnded  ^  attendance  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  told  them  Aiat  hit  bad  tiunight  that  the 
answer  already  ^ven  was  full  and  satisfactory; 
hut  that  to  avoid  all  ambiguous  interpretations, 
and  to  show  them  that  there  was  no  doubleness  in 
his  meaning,  he  vras  willing  to  pleasure  them  as 
well  in  words  as  in  substance.  "  Read  your  peti- 
tion," said  he,  and  you  shall  have  such  an  answer 
as  I  am  sure  will  please  you."  The  petition  was 
then  read,  and  the  clerk  <^  parliament  gave  the 
assent  in  the  usual  old  Norman  form, — 
droit  foai  comme  il  est  desire."*  Then 
Charles  ftirther  said,  "  This,  I  am  sure,  is  full ; 

yet  no  more  than  I  meant  in  my  fint  answer  

You  neither  mean  nor  can  nurt  m^  preroga- 
tive. I  aaaore  yon  that  my  maxim  is,  that  the 
people's  liberties  strei^en  the  king's  prerogative, 
and  that  the  kiiig*a  prerogative  is  to  defend  the 
people's  liberties.  You  see,  now,  how  ready  I 
have  showed  myself  to  satisfy  your  demands,  so 
that  I  have  done  my  part ;  wherefore,  if  this  par- 
liunent  hath  not  a  luippy  conclusion,  the  sin  is 
yours — I  am  free  of  it."  Thus,  the  Petition  of 
Right,  which  confirmed  some  of  the  roost  sacred 
clauses  of  Magna  Charta,  became  oat  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm,— one  of  the  great  victories 
obtained  over  the  arbitra^  principle,  not  by  blood, 
but  by  money,  or  the  timely  witfaJiolding  of  it 
Three  days  after — on  the  10th  of  June — ^the  king, 
still  further  to  ingratiate  himsdf,  and  to  hurry  the 
supplies,  assured  the  Commons,  by  Sir  Humphrey 
May,  that  he  was  pleased  that  their  Petition  of 
Ri^t,  vrith  his  answer,  should  be  not  onl^  recorded 
in  both  Houses  of  PszHament,  but  also  in  all  the 
Courts  of  Westminster:  and,  further,  that  his 
pleasure  was,  that  it  should  be  printed  for  his 
honour  and  the  content  and  satisfaction  of  his 
people;  and  that  the  Commons  should  proceed 
cheerfully  to  settle  business  for  the  good  ana  refor- 
mation of  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  I2th  of 
June  the  Commons  passed  the  bill  for  granting  the 
five  subsidies ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  desired 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  new  commission  of  excise,  and 
demanded  tluit  it  should  be  cancelled,  as  being 
contrary  to  tibe  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Petition  m 

•  "MilifaltadoHvMhaA'** 


Right.  Charks  made  haste  to  cancel  i^  taking 
care,  however,  to  state  that  this  wsa  done  because 
the  grantiiq;  cf  the  nibndiea  had  rendered  imne- 
cessary  that  mode  of  raising  money. 

After  obtaining  judgment  irom  the  Lords  npon 
Dr.  Mainwaring,  and  animadverting  on  the  con- 
duct of  Laud  in  licensing  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  unconstUutioiul  sermons,  and  en- 
tertaining designs  contrary  to  the  independence 
and  conscience  of  the  people,*  the  Commons  fell 
again  upon  Buckingham,  and  voted  a  Ions  and 
formidable  remonstrance  a^nst  him,  which  was 
presented  to  the  king  by  the  speaker.  On 
that  same  day  the  duke  complained  to  the  Lords 
of  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  who  had  a^ 
tributed  to  him  a  disrespectflil  speechf  which  he 
had  never  made;  and  he  moved  that  the  said 
member  should  be  called  upui  to  jnst^  himself, 
and  his  Graee  heard  wainst  him.  liie  Lords, 
considering  tiiis  eunputint,  ordered  **Th»t  the 
duke  should  be  left  to  nimself  to  do  therein  as  he 
thought  proper."  He  protested,  upon  his  honour, 
thst  he  had  never  had  the  words  imputed  to  him 
so  much  as  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  Lords  ordered 
this  protestation  to  be  entered  on  their  Journals.  ( 
The  Commons  took  up  the  tonnage  and  poundage 
bill,  with  the  intention  of  passing  it  for  one  year, 
preceded,  however,  by  a  remonstrance  against  the 
levying  of  the  duties,  as  Charles  had  dcme,  vrithout 
their  consent.  Before  the  bill  was  passed,  and 
while  the  clerk  was  reading  this  remonstrance,  they 
were  summoned  by  the  king  to  attend  him  in  the 
House  of  Ixirds  at  an  earlv  hour.  His  majesty 
had  come  down  unexpectedly  to  the  Upper  Hons^ 
and  neidier  he  nor  the  Lads  had  had  time  to  robe 
themselves  when  the  Commons  appeared  with 
their  speaker  at  thur  head.  However,  Charles, 
unrobed  as  he  was,  but  seated  on  the  throne,  ad- 
dressed the  following  speech  to  the  two  Houses, 
clinging,  as  it  will  be  seen,  with  the  most  tenacious 
grasp  to  his  old  notions  of  prerogative : — "  It  may 
seem  strange,"  said  he,  "that  1  come  so  suddenly 
to  end  this  session.  Before  I  give  my  assent  to 
the  bills,  I  will  tell  you  the  cause,  though  I  must 
avow  that  I  owe  the  account  of  my  actions  to  God 
alone.  It  is  known  to  every  one  that,  a  while  ago, 
the  House  of  Commons  gave  me  a  remonstrance, 
how  acc^able  every  man  may  judge,  and,  for  the 
merit  of  it,  I  will  not  call  that  in  question,  for  I 
am  sure  no  wise  man  can  justify  it.  Now,  siaoe  I 
am  truly  informed  dut  a  aecmd  remonstrance  is 
preparing  for  me,  to  take  away  the  profit  of  my 
Umnage  and  poundage,  one  of  the  chief  mainte- 
nances of  my  crown,  Lby  allegii^  I  hove  given 
away  my  right  thereto  by  my  answer  to  your  peti- 

*  Neil*.  BUhwp  of  Wlncbaiter,  wuTcnupM  with3L»od«  *md 
■ceuMcl  nf  AmlaiuUm,  «■  •  dunaabla  ud  •hie-nuktBg  heicty. 

f  anokln^hmm'i  ipeeelu  delirucdat  hi*  own  UMb.  was.  or  was 
■aid  to  bs,  ■*  Tu«h  I  it  niaku  do  mattet  whul  Uie  oommoai  or  parlia- 
ment dotb  i  for,  withant  my  Uam  and  antliuritjr,  (boy  Atill  not  ta« 
balP  to  tuach  U>e  bair  of  a  dos." 

i  AccordiDK  to  Whitelock,  ttuckliiEhtm  alio  "  ebargod  one  HHtA, 
«  Smtchman,  for  Mjiag  that  be,  tha  doka.  iatMdcd  to  put  Uw  ktiw 
upon  a  war  agaiut  the  eaminoBaltyi  wlth|  tha  ■win»HBn  of  SwUttWl 
and  the  like,  and  that  Sir  Thomsi  Otextmn^iad  poUoMd  Frinw 
HwybjUilsMiMtgs."-il«MrWh 
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tioD,  tilts  is  «o  prejudicial  to  ine,  that  I  am  forced  to 
end  this  sesaion  some  few  bours  before  I  meant, 
being  not  villing  to  receive  any  more  remonstrances 
to  which  I  must  give  a  harsh  answer.  And  since 
I  aee  that  even  the  Houae  of  Commons  begins 
already  to  make  falae  conitxuctioas  of  what  I 
granted  in  your  petitimi,  lest  it  be  worse  interpreted 
in  tbe  country,  I  will  now  make  a  declaration  con- 
cemu^  tbe  true  intent  thereof.  The  profession  of 
both  Housea,  in  the  time  of  harmoniziDg  this  peti- 
tion, was  no  way  to  trench  uyon  my  prerogative, 
■ayiiuthey had  neitho^  intaition  nor  power  to  hurt 
iL  Therabre  it  muat  necda  be  onaceived  that  I 
hwe  granted  no  new,  but  only  coifiinwd  tbe 
andeat,  liberties  of  my  subjecta.  Yet,  to  ^ow  the 
cleamesB  of  my  intentions,  that  I  neither  repent 
nor  mean  to  recede  from  anything  I  have  pro- 
mised you,  I  do  here  declare  myself,  that  those 
things  which  have  been  done,  whereby  many  have 
had  some  cause  to  expect  the  liberties  of  tha  sub- 
jects to  be  trenched  upon,  which,  indeed,  was  the 
first  and  true  ground  of  the  petition,  shall  not  here- 
after be  drawn  into  example  for  your  prejudice; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  -KOtd  of  a  king, 

gi  ahall  not  have  the  like  cause  to  complain, 
ut  as  for  tonnage  and  poondage,  it  is  a  thing  I 
cannot  wnnt,  ana  waa  never  intended  by  you  to 
■ak,  nor  meant  by  me,  I  am  sure,  to  grant  To 
conclude,  I  conmand  yon  all  that  are  here  to 
notice  of  what  I  have  spoken  at  thia  time  to  be 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  what  I  granted  you 
in  your  petition ;  but  especially  you,  my  lords  the 
judgea,  tor  to  you  only,  under  me,  belongs  the  in- 
terpretation of  laws ;  for  none  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, either  joint  or  separate  (what  new  doctrine 
soerer  may  be  raised),  have  any  power  either  to 
make  or  declare  a  law  without  my  consent."  It 
is  undeniable  that,  by  thia  abrupt  prorog^on  while 
so  gKXt  a  matter  as  tcoinage  anid  poundage  waa 
atiU  nnaettled,  the  king  returned  upon  his  late 
ibotatCfiB,  and  dissipated  what  little  hopes  might 
have  ariaen  from  his  tardy  assent  to  the  Petition 
of  Right.*  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  how 
fiequendy  Charles  pursued  the  same  retrograde 
cooner-lunr  cooatantly  he  grudged  the  smallest 
eonceaum, — how  eager  he  was  to  avail  himself  of 
any  subterfuge  by  whidi  he  might  escape  the 
bonds  of  his  pledged  word.  It  was  thus  that 
the  nation,  wluch  began  by  doubting  his  sin- 
cerity, ended  in  disbelieving  his  most  solemn 
aasurancea.  Charles,  moreover,  had  another  dan- 
gerooB  practice,  which  was,  to  hasten  to  honour  the 
men  marked  with  the  reprobation  of  the  House  of 
Common*.  Thus,  one  of  his  first  acts  after  this 
pronation  was  to  translate  tbe  obnoxious  Laud 
from  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  that  of  Iiondon. 
Land  testified  his  gratitude  to  the  court  fay  diawii^ 
up  s  reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Commons. 

Before  Buckingham  began  his  ingkaious  retreat 
fivm  Rh^  the  dtr  of  RMhelle  was  invested  by^  a 
nyaliit  anny,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
MigDuUme  and  Buckingham's  quondam  friend 

■HSUs]B,Coa<UW.; 


Marshal  BaasomiAerre.  Although  he  had  incited 
them  to  take  up  arms,  Buckingham  sailed  away 
without  throwing  into  the  place  the  com  and  pro- 
visions which  he  had  promised,  and  which  tbe 
RocheUers  greatly  needed.*  Cardinal  Richelieu^ 
who  had  set  his  whole  soul  upon  reducing  this 
laat  stnmgbold  of  tbe  French  Protestants,  made 
immotse  preparations  for  pramng  the  aiege,  and 
induced  Louis  XIII.  to  go  thitfaa  in  person  to 
excite  the  zeal  of  his  numerous  troops.  The  king 
soon  grew  tired  of  the  tedious  operations,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris :  but  Richelieu,  a  better  soldier 
than  priest,'remained  upon  the  spot,  and  superin- 
tended the  crastruction  of  the  celebrated  dyke, 
which  was  compared  to  the  works  raued  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  for  the  reduction  of  old  Tyre. 

The  RocheUers  clamoured  for  succour  wl^ere 
succour  was  due ;  the  English  people  were  much 
animated  by  religious  sympathy ;  Charles  was  dis* 
posed  to  assist  them,  and  Buckingham  was  burning 
to  retrieve  his  honours  and  humble  the  French 
court.  During  the  sitting  of  parliament  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  anoUier  expedition,  and  the 
Vote  of  the  five  subsidies  might  have  enabled  the 
king  to  do  more  than  was  really  done.  But  the 
nation  was  vexed  with  rumoura  of  some  new  in- 
trigues set  <Hi  foot  betvreen  the  French  queen  and 
the  Ei^liah  favourite,  and  Hhey  might  well  doubt 
the  result  of  any  warlike  enterprise  that  was  to  be 
conducted  by  so  incapable  a  commander  as  Buck- 
ingham. The  people  of  London  had  continued  to 
expreas  their  detestation  of  thia  man,  and  llieir 
fury  had  Inioken  out  in  one  dark  act,  unusual  to  an 
Eoglish  rabble  even  in  the  worst  times  of  excite- 
ment. On  the  day  on  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  pronounced  the  duke  to  be  the  curse  of 
the  nation,  they  barbarously  murdered,  in  the 
streets  of  Lond<»],  Dr.  Lambe,  his  physician,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  a  principal  part  in  his  evil 
counBelB.t  They  then  made  a  doggrel  distich, 
which  ran  from  month  to  mouth  like  some  of  the 
bloody  rhymes  of  a  mtffe  recent,  but  not  E^lish, 
revolution 

Let  ClHiin  nd  GMTfi  &>  «lut  fWf  on, 
Tht  dak*  sludl  dia  likt  Dx.  Laaib4 

A  few  days  after  the  murder  of  Lambe  a  label 
was  stuck  upon  a  post  in  Coleman-Btreet,  which 
ran  thus  : — **  Who  rules  the  kingdom  P — The 
king.  Who  lulca  the  king?— The  duke.  Who 
rules  the  duke?  Thedevil?'§  On  the  Wednes- 
day of  the  fbllowing  week  *'  his  majeaty  went  with 
the  duke  (taking  him  into  bis  own  coach,  and  to 
riding  through  the  city,  as  it  were  to  grace  him) 

*  Lea  LiRMi  de  L'AnrietetR. 

t  -  Dr.  Lamb,  wu  npcni  U  Him  ttneU  th«  wUe,  MM 
cwlled  wit(-h,  devil,  and  tha  iaWi  conjnror,  ud  beaten  tbat  ha  dtod. 
Tbe  cooDcIl  wrote  to  Uw  kwd  nmjtt  to  Snd  nt  uad  MmUi  Um  ddaT 
melon  Ihereia ;  M  MM  mrnvfimdr—fniUMi,  abrnmuU. 

Me«l«  to  Sii  HnUn  StatotiUe^Aod  U  ie  mU."  adde  the 
newi-Mlkctor,  "  lh.t  Uie  llbeUew  Ihew  piofaM,  Ut  the  diAe  to*  to 
U;  for  they  inieni!  ihortly  to  him  worte  than  they  did  hli  doowr, 
«nd,  if  th&Ki  be  not  ihortly  (efomad,  ihey  will  work  retonMtloB 
themaahea.  At  the  tight  whataof  ihey  lay  hii  nuijoaty  wa*  much 
diaplauad.  and  cammuded  that  a  donU*  gwid  ikoold  b«  ^oa  tha 
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to  Deptford,  to  see  the  ships ;  vhere,  having  seen 
ten  foir  ships  ready  rigged  for  Rochelle,  they  say 
he  uttered  these  words  to  the  duke : — "  George, 
there  are  some  that  wish  that  both  these  and  thou 
mightest  both  perish.  But  care  not  for  them.  We 
will  both  perish  together,  if  thou  doest."*  After 
these  unequivocal  indications  it  scarcely  required  a 
spirit  from  the  other  world  to  intimate  that  the  life 
Of  die  &Tonrite  was  in  danga.f  But  the  gay  and 
confident  Buckingham  proceeded  to  Portnnonth, 
where  he  was  to  embaik  for  Rocbelle.  Upon 
Saturday,  the  33rd  of  August,  "  being  St.  BorUio- 
l(nnew*s  eve,"  writes  Howell,  "  the  duke  did  rise  up 
in  a  well-disposed  humour  out  of  his  bed,  and  cut 
a  caper  or  two ;  and  being  ready,  and  having  been 
under  the  barber's  hand  (where  the  murderer  had 
thought  to  have  done  the  deed,  for  he  was  leaning 
upon  the  window  all  the  while),  he  went  to  breakfast 
attended  by  a  great  company  of  commanders,  where 
Monsieur  Suubise  came  to  him,  and  whispered  him 
in  the  ear  that  Rocbelle  was  relieved :  the  duke 
seemed  to  slight  the  news,  which  made  some  think 
that  Soubise  went  away  discontented.**  This  ad- 
mirable letter-writer  is  generally  well  infivmed  as 
to  passing  events,  but  it  should  appear  that  it  was 
Buckingham  who  attempted  to  persuade  Soulnse 
that  Rocbelle  was  relieved.  Soulnse  knew  very 
well  that  the  place  was  not  relieved,  but  he  had 
other  grounds  for  discontentment ;  and  as  no  state 
secrets  were  kept,  as  scarcely  a  servant  of  the  king 
or  of  Buckingham  had  the  honesty  to  conceal  what 
he  could  make  money  by  disclosmg,  he  probably 
knew  that  Secretary  Carleton,  who  had  at  that 
moment  arrived  at  Portsmoudi  with  dispatches, 
brought  the  duke  orders  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  Richelieu  as  soon  as  he  snouldreiu^h  Rocbelle, 
and  abandon  the  FVench  Protestants  for  the  sake 
of  an  advantageous  peace  with  Louis.  Besides 
Soubise,  there  were  many  refugees  about  Bucking- 
ham; and  they  were  seen  to  gesticulate  very  vio- 
lently in  conversing  with  the  clake.  This  was  only 
the  habit  of  their  country  when  excited,  but  to  the 
RndiBh  it  seemed  as  if  they  threatened  his  grace 
wiu  actual  violence.  The  duke  left  his  chamber 
to  proceed  to  his  carriage,  which  was  in  waiting, 
still  followed  by  the  vociferating  and  gesticu- 
lating Frenchmen.  In  the  hall  be  was  stopped  by 
one  of  his  officers,  and  at  that  moment  he  received 
a  knife  in  his  left  breast.  He  drew  forth  the 
weapon,  staggered,  and  fell;  and  died  with  the 
word  "Villein!"  upon  his  lips.  In  the  tbrong 
and  confusion  no  one  saw  the  lumd  that  struck  the 
mortal  blow.  Suspicion  fell  upon  the  Frenchmen, 
who  were  with  difficulty  saved  nom  &e  fiiry  of  the 
duke's  attendants.  Then  smne  ran  to  keep  guard 
at  the  gates,  some  to  the  lampttrts  of  the  town. 
During  this  time  there  was  a  man  who  went  into 

*  8h  Hmry  Ellb. 

4  CUrmdoB,  who  WM  entaUy  Mtta  UnvM  or  In 
^OMophy,  talk  n  loog  itory  Bboot  Ae  f  hort  of  Sli  Owr|«  VlUI«n, 

OMSOherof  tiwdnke.  .pMarfBRduMHfmlttiBMtan  oAea  In 
thaUni'awknliabe.lBWIiKlMrC&aU^loMlhUiihiiotobb  wnud 
mm  him  th«t,  nalau  faa  did  nmtU^t  to  logntUta  UmMU  witli 
****  f?7^*  Z '^'^  *<>        *>M  mdM  a>n  bon  Ub,  Iw 


the  kitchen  of  the  very  honse  where  the  deed  was 
done,  and  stood  there  unnoticed  of  slL  But  when 
a  multitude  of  captains  and  gentlemen  rushed  into 
the  house,  exdaiming  "Where  is  the  villain? — 
where  is  the  butcher  r**— that  man  calmly  came 
forth  amongst  them,  saying,  boldly,  "  I  am  the 
man! — here  I  am!"  They  drew  their  swords, 
and  would  have  dispatched  him  on  the  spot  but 
fw  the  timely  interference  of  Secretary  Carleton, 
Sir  Thomas  Mortrai,  and  aomt  others,  who  took 
charge  of  him  till  a  guard  of  mnsqueteen  arrived 
and  conveyed  him  to  die  goveraors  house.  Hie 
assassin,  who  might  most  easily  have  escaped,  had 
he  been  so  minded,  had  written  a  paper  to  declare 
his  motive,  imagining  that  he  must  parish  on  the 
spot,  and  leave  no  one  to  speak  for  htm.  This 
paper  was  sewed  in  the  crowu  of  his  hat,  half 
within  the  lining,  and  was  to  this  efiect : — *'  That 
man  is  cowardly  base,  and  deserveth  not  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  or  soldier,  that  is  not  willing  to 
sacri&e  his  life  for  the  honour  of  his  God,  his 
king,  and  his  country.  Let  no  man  commend  me 
for  the  doing  of  it,  hat  raJibec  discommend  them- 
selvesas  the  cause  of  it;  for  if  God  had  not  taken 
our  hearts  for  our  ains,  he  had  not  gone  so  long 
unpunii^ied. — John  Felton.***! 

Mr.  John  Felton,  a  gendeman  by  Inrth  and 
education,  waa  no  stranger  to  many  of  Uie  men  and 
officers  l^en  collected  at  Portsmouth,  amongst 
whom  he  had  served  on  former  occasions.  He  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  employed  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  wretched  expedition  to  the  Isle 
of  RhtJ,  but  had  thrown  up  his  commission  in  dis- 
gust because  he  saw  another  man  promoted  ir- 
regularly over  his  head,  and  because  he  was  re- 
fused payment  of  his  arrears.  According  to  his 
own  account,  he  was  a  zealous  Protestant:  his 
zeal  amounted  to  fimatidsm.  He  was  now  thrust 
into  a  dungeon,  and  horriUy  laden  with  irons,  and 
a  royal  diaplain  waa  tent  to  commune  with  him. 
Felton  un&rstood  Uiat  this  clei^yman  came  not 
merely  to  ofier  ghostly  ctnnfbr^  but  to  search  him 
as  to  nifl  motives  and  accomplices,  and  he  said  to 
him, — "  Sir,  I  shall  be  brief:— I  killed  him  for 
the  cause  of  Crod  and  my  country."  The  chaplain 
replied  that  the  surgeons  gave  hopes  of  the  duke's 
life.  "  It  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  Felton,  "  I 
had  the  power  of  forlymen,  assisted  by  Him  that 
guided  my  band."  The  chaplain  &iled  in  his 
mission,  and  the  entfausisstic  assassin  was  con- 
veyed  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
there  to  be  examined  by  biahopi  and  lords  of  the 
council.  On  his  road  he  was  greeted  with  prayers 
and  blessings  hy  the  common  people,  who  r^;arded 
him  as  a  uliverer.f 

**  The  court,**  says  Clarendon,  **  was  too  near 
Portsmouth,  and  too  many  courtiers  upcm  the  phce, 

*  Tha  orintnil  kttor  li  b  ezijimee,  and  wu,  s  ftv  jmn  riBet.'iu 
Iha  pnmewlon  of  Ut.  UpotM,  of  tha  Lmdon  iMtHnaM. 

t  "  As  Pritoa  the  lut  mek  pawad  tbravfh  Kiiwito»-ni»* 
Hwbm,  an  old  wonui  bMtoMd  thts  aalMaUM  upon  mm  Now 
Ood  btew  tbM,  Utfls  TMiV  qaotk  •h«rHMUlt>c  be  bul  kUM 
OoUah. . ,  Sow  eoDfldondy  mart  ha  ahall  be  iwmd  till  tho 
p^UiyBt^b«taa«ti^q8dhol)»^ytgMitadM<fMtto4wlh 
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tn  leave  this  murder  (so  barbarous  in  the  nature 
and  circumstances,  the  like  whereof  had  not  been 
known  in  England  many  ages)  long  concealed 
from  the  king.  His  majesty  was  at  the  public 
prayers  of  the  church,  when  Sir  John  Hippesly 
came  into  the  room  with  a  troubled  countenance, 
and,  without  any  pause  in  respect  of  the  exercise 
they  were  performing,  went  directly  to  the  king 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  what  had  fallen  out. 
His  majesty  continued  unmoved,  and  without  the 
least  change  in  his  countenance,  till  prayers  were 
ended,  when  he  suddenly  departed  to  his  cham- 
ber and  threw  himself  upou  his  bed,  lamenting 
with  much  passion,  and  with  abundance  of  tears, 
tlic  loEs  he  had  of  an  excellent  servant,  and  the 
horrid  manner  in  which  he  had  been  deprived  of 
him ;  and  he  continued  in  this  melancholic  dis- 
composure of  mind  many  days.  Yet  his  manner 
of  receiving  the  news  in  public,  when  it  was  first 
brought  him  in  the  presence  of  so  many  (who 
knew  or  saw  nothing  of  the  passion 'he  expressed 
upon  his  retreat)  made  many  men  believe  that  the 
accident  was  not  very  ungrateful,  at  least,  that  it 
was  very  indiBereot  to  him,  as  being  rid  of  a 
servant  very  ungracious  to  the  people,  and  the 
prejudice  of  whose  perfon  exceedingly  obstructed 
all  overtures  made  in  parliament  for  his  service. 
And,  upon  this  observation,  persons  of  all  condi- 
tions took  great  licence  in  speaking  of  the  person 
of  the  duke,  and  dissecting  ell  his  infirmities,  be- 
lieving they  should  not  thereby  incur  any  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king;  in  which  they  took  very  ill 
measures,  for  from  that  time  almost  to  the  time  of 
his  own  death,  the  king  admitted  very  few  into 
VOL.  in. 


any  degree  of  trust  who  had  ever  discovered  them- 
selves to  be  enemies  to  the  duke,  or  ag-ainst  whom 
he  had  manifested  a  notable  prejudice."* 

For  the  present  Charles  took  the  duke's  widow 
and  children  under  his  special  protection,  paid  his 
debts,  which  were  considerable,  styled  Bucking- 
ham his  martyr,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be 
buried  among  the  illustrious  dead  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  could  not,  however,  venture  upon  a 
grand  public  funeral.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  a  coffin  was  borne  on 
men*8  shoulders,  and  in  a  poor  and  confused  man- 
ner, from  Wallingford  House  over  against  White- 
hall to  Westminster  Abbey,  there  being  not  much 
above  a  hundred  mourners,  who  attended  upon  an 
empty  coCBn,  for  the  duke's  corpse  itself  had  been 
secretly  interred  the  day  before,  as  if  it  had  been 
doubted  the  people  in  their  madness  might  have 
surprised  it.  As  the  empty  coffin  was  carried 
along  by  night,  to  prevent  disorder,  the  train 
bands  kept  guard  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  beating 
their  drums  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  people,  and 
carrying  their  pikes  and  muskets  upon  their 
shoulders  as  in  a  march,  not  trailing  them  as  was 
usual  at  a  mouming.t  Felton,  meanwhile,  per- 
sisted in  his  assertion  that  he  had  no  accomplices, 
and  no  motive  but  that  of  doing  good  to  his  country 
and  the  cause  of  the  true  religion.J  The  Earl  of 
Dorset,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Laud,  went  to  the  Tower 

*  Hilt.  t  Hfiide. 

1  Mnie  (iiyi  Ibnt  It  vu  Trponnl  ha  Mffirnicd  in  the  Town, 
■that  hU  mly  ronfederate  nnd  irlti-r  on  «bi  the  mnonu  ranee  of 
tliB  parliamcDr,  which  lie  then  eerily  Ihou^ht  in  his  uul  nnd  eon- 
•ciencoto  be  n  luIDGiriitvaiieDt  bt  what  be  did  vfoa  ihe  duke'a 
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and  threatened  the  prisoner  with  the  rack.    "  I 
am  ready,"  said  Felton :  "  yet  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  will  then  accuse  you,  my  Ijord  of  Dorset,  and  no 
one  but  yourself."   The  king  was  desirous  of 
employing  the  rack ;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
had  of  late  given  many  salutary  lesson  and  watn- 
ings,  and  the  judges  unanimously  declared  that 
the  use  of  torture  had  been  at  all  times  unwaitant- 
able  by  the  laws  of  England ;  and  upon  this  de- 
claration Charles  declined  to  use  his  prangative. 
For  some  time  Felton  glon'ed  in  his  deed ;  but 
at  length,  *'  through  the  continual  inculcation  of 
his  mtijesty's  chaplains  and  others  of  the  long 
robe,"  be  was  induced  to  consider  iiimself  in  the 
light  of  a  foul  murderer.     It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  he  ever  really  regretted  that 
Buckingham  was  removed.    When  put  upon  his 
trial,  he  confessed  the  fact  with  which  he  was 
charged,  but  added,  that  he  did  it  not  maliciously, 
but  out  of  an  interest  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
The  attorney-general  made  a  speech  in  aggravation 
of  the  offence,  showing  the  nigh  quality  of  the 
person  killed,  who  was  so  dear  and  near  a  subject 
of  the  king*s,  so  faithful  a  servant  to  hu  majesty, 
so  great  a  counsellor  of  state,  a  general,  high-ad- 
mii^,  &c.,  &c;  and,  producing  the  knife  in  open 
court,  he  compared  Felton  to  Ravaillac,  who  had 
murdered  Henry  IV.  of  France.   Judge  Jones 
asked  Felton  what  he  could  saif  why  judgment 
should  not  be  given  against  him,  without  impaimel- 
ing  a  jury  or  examining  witnesses.  Felton  answered 
that  he  was  sorry  if  he  had  taken  away  so  faithful 
a  servant  to  his  majesty  as  Mr.  Attorney  had 
described  the  duke  to  be,  and,  lifting  up  his  arm, 
he  said,  "  This  is  the  instrument  which  did  the 
fact ;  I  desire  it  may  be  first  cut  off."   The  judge 
told  him  that,  by  the  law,  if  a  man  strike  in  the 
king's  palace,  he  is  to  lose  his  hand,  Ac ;  but  it 
was  not  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  they  should 
proceed  agunst  him  m  uiy  other  way  than  that 
which  the  law  had  ordinarily  determined  in  such 
cases.  **  You  shall  therefore,"  said  he,  **have  the 
law  and  no  more and  so  gave  sentence  he  should 
be  hanged  until  he  were  dead.     Felton  bowed 
and  thanked  his  lordship.    He  was  hanged  at  Ty- 
burn, and  his  body,  by  the  king's  orders,  was  sent  : 
down  to  Portsmouth  and  fixed  on  a  gibbet.* 

In  lieu  of  Buckingham  as  commander  of  the 
expediticHi  to  Rochelle,  Charles  appointed  the  Earl 
of  Lindsey,  who  sailed  on  the  8th  of  September 
with  a  formidable  fleet  and  army,  which  did  no 
more  than  might  have  been  done  had  they  still 
been  commanded  by  the  favourite.  At  the  same 
time  private  negociations  were  carried  on  with  the 
French  court  by  means  of  Mr.  Walter  Montague,t 

penon."  And  Sa  Dndley  Carieton,  who  wrota  a  laag  ueoiiitt  of  the 
MiaivlulioD  to  Uio  qUMn,  »en  that  Feltoo  had  Bald,  at  Portt- 
tnouth,  on  hii  Ont  atrert,  "  Iha^  teadbig  the  rcmuDttTance  of  the 
MouwDf  Parliament,  [teams  Into  his  m&d  Uia^ in  committing  tin 
aet  of  kllltng  the  doka,  bt  •honU  do  hta  country  gXMt  good  mviet." 

a  RaxhvorUt.— State  Trtal*.— Letter*  of  Carktonaiid  Mmda,  in 
BUia. 

I  Hontacoe  was  lecond  ion  of  the  Bail  ofHaneliMter.  H*  alter- 
warda  pnblielj^  tecantei),  ssttled  in  Ftaaea,  was  mads  GoMa«idatc»y 
AUotof  nmtoise,  aud  a  mtmbsr  of  th*  oooneil  to  (he  Qimn  Bscsnl, 
Asa*  of  Austria. 


who  was  then  a  Catholic  in  heart,  and,  as  such, 
averse  to  the  Protestant  Rochelieis.  Lindsey  re- 
turned with  dishonour,  and  soon  after  Rochelle, 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  Huguenots,  was  taken  by 
Richelieu.  When  the  siege  Ix^an  there  were 
fifteen  thousand  souls  within  those  walls ;  when  it 
ended  there  remained  but^four  thousand,  and  these 
half  dead  from  famine. 

A  D.  1629. — Fsarliament,  which  had  been  further 
prorogued  from  the  20th  of  October  to  tlie  20lh  of 
January,  met  when  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  was 
embittered  by  these  events,  and  when  the  English 
people  were  irritated  by  fresh  excesses  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission,  and  the  levying 
of  duties  upon  merchandise,  and  the  collecting  of 
tonnage  and  poundage.   The  first  things  the  Com- 
mons did  was  to  revive  all  committees  of  religion 
and  grievances,  and  to  take  into  conaideratiuu  what 
things  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been  invaded 
in  against  their  Petition  of  Right  since  the  end  of 
the  last  session.    Mr.  Selden  soon  after  reporlfd 
to  the  House  that  the  unpalatable  speech  which 
his  majesty  made  in  the  Lords  the  last  day  of  the 
last  sessioa  had  been  entered  on  the  Journals 
a]<xtg  with  the  Petition  of  Righ^  and  the  proper 
answer,  by,  his  majesty's  command.    But  in 
fact,  to  the  country  Charles  had  suppressed  the 
proper  document,  and  circulated  in  its  stead  a 
copy  of  the  Petition  with  his  first  answer  to  it, 
which  parliament  had  rejected.  The  king's  printer 
being  sent  for  to  know  by  what  auuiority  he 
had  suppressed  the  original  impression  and  printed 
another  with  unwarrantable  additions,  answered 
that  he  had  a  warrant  for  it;  and  upon  send' 
ing  some  of  the  members  to  his  house,  it  was 
found  that  the  clerk  of  the  Lords  had  sent  the 
propCT  papers  ;  that,  diuing  the  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment, fifteen  hundred  copies  of  them  had  been 
printed,  but  very  few  divulged ;  and  that  the  day 
after  the  session  was  ended  the  attorney-general 
had  tent  for  the  printer  and  told  him,  as  fVom  the 
king,  that  he  must  not  publish  these  papers, — that 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  had 
told  him  as  much ;  and  that  soon  after  the  printer 
was  sent  for  to  court,  and  told  that  he  must  make 
a  new  impression,  and  print  the  Petition  of  Right 
with  the  king's  first  answer  to  it,  and  his  majesty's 
last  speech  in  the  Lords.   The  House  was  indig- 
nant at  this  double  dealing.    "  For  this  Petition  of 
Right,"  said  Selden,  "  we  know  how  it  haa  been 
invaded  since  our  last  meeting.    Our  liberties  of 
lifie,  person,  and  freehold  have  been  invaded, — 
men  have  been  committed  contrary  to  that  peti- 
tion. .  .  No  man  ought  to  lose  life  or  limb  but  by 
the  law,  and  hath  not  one  lately  lost  his  ears 
order  of  the  Star  Chamber?   Next,  they  will  take 
away  rar  arms,  and  then  our  Iws,  and  ao  our  lives. 
Let  alt  see  we  are  sensible  of  wis.   Evil  customs 
creep  in  on  us :  let  us  make  a  just  representation 
thereof  to  his  majesty."   But  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  presently  drawn  away  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Rolles,  a  merchant  and  a  member  of  the 
H««.e.  who  coBptagwd^ayJ  l@^»^,eized 
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by  the  officers  of  the  coitoms,  for  refiinng  to  pay 
the  rates  by  them  demanded,  although  he  told 
them  what  was  adjudged  to  be  due  by  law  he 
would  pay  them.  This  case,  which  was  only  one 
of  many,  transported  the  Commons.  "  Cast  your 
eves  wluch  way  you  please,"  exclaimed  Sir  Robert 
I^hilips,  "  you  see  violations  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  Look  on  the  privileges  of  this  House.  .  . 
They  knew  the  vaitj  was  a  parliament  man ;  nay, 
^ey  said  if  all  the  parliament  was  with  him,  or 
concerned  in  the  goods,  they  would  seize  them  just 
the  same."  "  We  have  Imd  good  admonitions,*' 
cried  Littleton,  **  and  we  have  followed  them. 
We  have  had  moderation  ineached  to  ns  in  parlia> 
ment,  and  we  follow  it.  I  would  otbera  did  the 
like  out  of  parliament  Let  ttie  partieB  be  sent  for 
that  violated  tlw  liberties  of  parliunent,  that  they 
aiay  have  their  doom."  The  king  aent  a  message 
by  Secretary  Coke,  commanding  uiem  to  stay  any 
further  debate  or  proceedings  in  that  case  until  the 
morrow  at  two  o  clock  in  the  aflemoon,  when  his 
majesty  was  reaolred  to  speak  with  both  Houses 
in  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall.  On  the 
morrow — the  34th  of  January — ^the  two  Houses 
attended  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
Charles  thus  addressed  them,  paymg  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Ijords  at  the  expense  of  the  Commons : 
**  The  care  I  have,"  he  said,  "  to  remove  all 
obataclea  that  may  hinder  the  good  conrespondency, 
or  canse  a  misunderatanding,  betwixt  me  and  this 
parliament^  made  me  call  jaa  hither  at  this  time, 
the  particular  occasion  beuig  a  complaint  lately 
moved  in  the  Lower  House.  For  you,  my  lords, 
I  am  glad  to  take  this  and  'all  other  occasions 
wherel^  you  may  clearly  understand  both  my 
words  and  actions :  for,  as  you  are  nearest  in  de- 
gree, so  you  are  the  fittest  witnessea  for  kings. 
The  cconplaint  I  speak  of  is  for  staying  men's 
goods  that  deny  tonnage  and  poundage.  This 
may  have  an  easy  and  short  conclusion,  if  my 
-words  and  actions  be  rightly  understood ;  for,  by 
puaing  the  bill  as  my  ancestors  have  had  it,  my 
by-past  actions  will  be  concluded  and  my  Aitnre 
proceedings  authorised,  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been  struck  upon  if  men  had  not  imagined 
thst  I  had  taken  diese  duties  as  pertaining  unto 
my  hereditary  prert^tive,  in  which  they  are  much 
deceived :  for  it  ever  was,  and  still  is,  my  meaning, 
by  the  gift  of  my  people  to  enjoy  it ;  and  my  in- 
tention in  my  speech  at  the  end  of  the  last  session 
was  not  to  challenge  tonnage  and  poundage  as  of 
right,  hot  de  bene  esse,  showing  you  the  necessity, 
not  the  right,  by  which  I  was  to  take  it  until  you 
had  granted  it  unto  me,  assuring  myself,  accor^ng 
to  vour  general  professions,  that  you  wanted  time, 
aoJ  not  good-will,  to  give  to  me."  He  proceeded 
to  tell  the  ConmuHU  he  expected  that  they,  without 
loaa  of  time,  would  vote  the  tomuge  and  poundage, 
and  so  put  an  end  to  all  qnestiona  arising  out  of 
this  snlgect  ■'To  conclude,"  he  proceeded,  "  let 
us  w)t  be  jealous  one  of  the  other^s  actions  i  for,  if 
I  had  been  easily  moved  at  every  occasion,  the 
Older  made  in  the  Lower  House  on  Wednesday 


night  last  might  have  made  me  startle,  there  being 
some  show  to  suspect  that  you  had  given  yourselves 
the  liberty  to  be  the  inquisitors  aStcr  complaints, 
the  words  of  your  order  being  somewhat  too  largely 
penned ;  but,  looking  into  your  actions,  I  find  you 
only  hear  complaints,  not  seek  complaints,  for  I 
am  certain  you  neither  pretend  nor  desire  to  be 
inquisitors  of  men's  actioni  before  particular  com- 
plaint be  made." 

The  truth  was,  the  Ccnnmtms  were  jealous  of  the 
king's  intentions,  and  more  doubtful  than  ever  of 
his  sincerity  and  love  of  his  people,  for  though  the 
grievance  of  grievances  waa  gone,  the  death  of 
Buckingham  had  made  no  visible  chai^  in  the 
spirit  of  Charles'a  government  They  were  also 
resolute  to  be  inquisitors  of  many  men's  actions 
men  like  Laud  and  other  bishops,  counsellors,  and 
ministers,  who  attacked  their  consciences  and  their 
property.  The  Commons  knew  well  that  the 
voting  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life  was  a  com- 
paratively modem  practice,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined not  only  not  to  vote  these  duties  for  life, 
but  not  even  for  a  term  of  years, — no,  not  for  a 
single  year, — unless  they  should  see  a  change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  king.  They  proceeded  in  the 
first  place  to  the  subject  of  religion,  declaring  that 
the  Imsinesa  of  the  kings  of  this  euth  shouM  give 
place  to  the  business  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  For 
doctrine  and  discipline,  and  all  matters  connected 
with  the  church,  Charles  had  given  the  reins  to 
Bishop  Laud,  who  was  not  only  resolved  to  intro- 
duce great  and  manifold  changes,  which  certainly 
went  to  assimilate  more  and  more  the  Anglican 
establishment  to  tiie  Roman  church,  but  also  to 
tolerate  no  delay  or  dissent, — to  enforce  confor- 
mity by  imprisonment,  the  pillory,  the  hangman's 
whip  and  knife.  Laud's  creed  was  Arminianiam 
in  the  widest  sense.  The  Commons  coupled  the 
two  things  together,  and  complained  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  Arminianism  and  I^ipistry,  much  resent- 
ing the  fact,  that  of  late  not  one  papist  had  been 
hanged  for  receiving  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Mr.  Pym  pixmosed  that  the  House  should 
take  a  covenant  for  the  maintenance  of  their  re- 
ligion and  rights,  which  were  both  in  danger ;  and 
he  and  other  members  inveighed  loudly  touching 
the  late  introducing  of  idolatrous  ceremonies  in  the 
church  by  Cosens  and  others.  As  the  sins  of  the 
land  were  deemed  to  be  greater  than  its  troubles, 
they  ordered  that  a  conference  should  be  desired 
with  the  Lords  about  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the 
ordering  of  a  general  fast.  The  Lords  granted  the 
conference  and  joined  in  the  petition,  which  waa 
granted  by  the  king,  with  a  few  remarks,  whidi 
greatly  irritated  the  zealots.  The  king  admiUed 
tiie  deplorable  estate  of  the  reformed  churches 
abroad,  which  was  made  the  chief  ground  for  the 
petition;  but  he  told  parliunent  that  certainly 
fighting  would  do  those  churches  more  good  than 
fasting.  **  Though,"  continued  he,  **  1  do  not 
wholly  diasUow  the  latter,  yet  I  must  tell  you  that 
this  custom  of  fastmg  every  session  i<^J^Jll4^ 
begun;  and  I  confess  I  am  not  folly  saane^sm 
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the  necessity  of  it  at  this  time."  A  day  or  two 
after,  the  king  &ent  a  meaaage  to  the  Commona  to 
tell  them  that  they  ought  to  aettle  the  question  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  before  they  meddled  more 
with  religion ;  and  the  court  party,  now  weak  and 
timid,  made  some  speeches  in  recommendation  of 
the  message ;  but  the  Puritans  only  fell  the  more 
vlolendy  upon  aome  of  the  bi^ops  for  introducing 
the  new  ceremonies.  They  again  indignantly 
asserted  that  Popery  and  Arminianism  were  joining 
hands  to  produce  a  Romish  hierarchy  and  a 
Spanish  tyranny;  that  civil  liberty  was' but  a 
dejiendence  of  the  true  Protestant  faith ;  that  re- 
ligion was  in  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  securing 
it  the  chief  matter  of  all  others.  On  the  28th  of 
January  Secretary  Coke  delivered  a  second  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  telling  the  Commons  that  his 
majesty  expected  rather  thanks  than  a  remon- 
strance ;  that  still  he  would  not  intenupt  them,  so 
that  tliey  trenched  not  on  that  which  did  not 
belong  tp  them.  But  hia  majesty,**  added  Coke, 
still  commands  me  to  tell  you  that  he  expects 
precedency  of  tonnage  and  poundage."  Sir  Tho- 
mas Edmunds,  treasurer  of  the  household,  re- 
minded .the  Commons  how  industrious  his  majesty 
hud  been  to  procure  them  gracious  laws  in  his 
father's  days;  how  much  since  then  ha  had  en- 
larged their  liberties !  "  And  yet,"  gaid  he,  "  we 
give  him  cause  to  repent  of  the  good  he  has  done 
us  by  neglecting  his  business.  Consider  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  alienate  his  majesty's  heart  from 
parliament!"  Mr.  Coriton  replied: — "  When 
men  speak  here  of  neglect  of  duty  towards  his 
majeaty,  let  them  know  we  know  no  bucU  thing, 
nor  what  they  mean.  I  see  not  how  we  neglect 
the  same.  I  see  it  is  all  our  hearts*'  desire  to  ex- 
pedite the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage  in  due 
time.  Our  business  is  still  put  back  by  their 
messages,  and  the  business  in  hand  is  Grod*s ;  and 
his  majesty's  things  are  certainly  amiss,  and  every 
one  sees  it ;  but  woe  be  unto  us  if  we  present  not 
the  same  to  his  majeaty."  Dark  rumours  were 
abroad  of  the  kill's  intention  to  dissolve  parlia- 
ment as  soon  as  they  should  vote  the  tonnage  and 
poundage  for  life,  and  not  soon  to  call  another." 
The  Commons  continued  to  occupy  themselves 
withfcthe  subject  of  religion,  and  they  drew  up  a 
brief  resolution,  stating  that  tiiey  held  for  truth  the 
artioles  of  religion  as  established  by  parliament  in 
iha  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  uUerly  rejected  the 
sense  of  Jeauita  and  Aiminiaus.  On  the  2nd  of 
February,  instead  of  their  bill  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  they  presented  to  the  king  their  *'  Apo- 
logy "  for  delaying  that  bill.  They  complained  of 
his  majeatj'i^uding  them  two  messages  in  three 
days,  telling  hitn  that  that  manner  of  pressing 
tlie  House  was  inconsistent  with  their  orders  and 
privileges.  On  the  following  day  Secretary  Coke 
assured  the  House,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  that  he 
was  misunderstood  as  to  a  command,  which  waa 
not  the  meaning,  but  simply  a  desire  on  the  king's 
part,  for  the  sake  of  concord;  that  his  majesty  waa 
as  anxious  aa  they  were  for  the  true  fiuth,  but 


must  needs  tliink  it  strange  that  this  business  of 
religion  should  be  only  a  hinderaoce  of  hia  afiairs. 
And,  in  the  end,  the  king  insisted  on  their  passing 
the  tonnage  and  poundage  bill,  telling  them  they 
must  not  think  it  strange,  if  he  found  them  alacl^ 
that  he  should  give  them  stuJi  further  quickening 
aa  he  might  find  cause.  This  message  did  Charles 
far  more  harm  than  good :  the  house  stuck  to 
their  grievances,  and  "weut  on  debating  about 
Popery  and  Arminianism.  Mr.  Kirton  declared 
that  the  "too  great  bishops"  (Laud  and  Neile) 
were  the  main  and  great  roots  of  all  those  evils 
which  were  come  upon  them  and  their  religion. 
"  Let  us  inquire,"  added  he,  "  what  sort  of  men 
tiwy  have  preferred  in  the  church,  and  why?" 
Everybody  knew  that  Mamwaring,  and  Sibthorp, 
and  Cosens,  and  other  men  obnoxious  for  their 
Arminianism  and  their  advocacy  of  an  absolute 
monarchy, — individuals  condemned  and  sent^ced. 
by  parliament, — had  beoi  recently  put  upon  the 
ladder  of  promotion;  and  the  House  now  appointed 
a  sub-committee  to  inquire  into  the  pardons 
granted  to  those  offenders,  in  scorn  of  their  own 
justice.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject there  rose  to  speak,  for  the  first time,a  sturdy, 
somewhat  clownish-looking  man,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  a  slovenly  coat  and  a  neglected 
haL  His  speech  was  thick  and  graceless,  but 
there  was  an  earnestness  in  his  manner,  a  look  of 
command  about  hia  person,  that  imposed  respect,  if 
not  awe.  It  was  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  new 
member  for  Huntingdon,  I  have  heard,"  said 
Cromwell,  "  from  one  Dr.  Beard,  that  Dr.  Ala- 
blaster  hath  preached  flat  popery  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr. 
Neile)  commanded  him,  aa  his  diocesan,  to  |>reiu:h 
notiiing  to  the  contrary.  And  Dr.  Mainwarmg,  so 
justly  censured  for  his  sermohs  in  this  House,  has 
been,  by  this  bishop's  means,  preferred  to  a  rich 
living.  If  these  arc  steps  to  church  prefennent, 
what  may  we  not  expect?"  Mr.  Kirton  said,  that 
though  this  bishop  (Neile)  had  leaped  through 
many  bishoprics,  yet  he  had  ever  left  popery 
behind  him;  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
had  been  recently  reprinted  with  many  illegal 
alterations,  ordered  by  this  same  bishop  and  his 
creature  Dr.  Cosens,  who  had  changed  the  word 
minister  into  the  word  priestf  and  had  put  out  in 
another  place  the  word  elect.  The  result  of  the 
whole  inquiry  was,  that  the  bishops  and  the  court 
had  in  all  cases  taken  the  obnoxious  preachers  and 
their  principles,  both  political  and  theological,  iato 
special  favour.  The  Commons,  ho^evo*,  did  not 
^togethor  lose  sight  of  illegal  taxation.  They 
brought  Acton,  the  Sheriff  of  London  who  had 
seized  the  merchants'  goods,  on  his  knees  to  the 
bar  of  their  House,  and  thence  sent  him  to  tlie 
Tower.  They  also  brought  to  their  bar  some  of 
th^  officers  of  customs,  who  declared  that  they  had 
made  the  seizures  by  tiie  king's  warrant ;  and  one 
of  the  officers  said  he  had  been  sent  for  and  com- 
manded by  the  king  to  give^hem  no  Airtiier 
answer.  .  The  Comig^^^@i0t^A4(harowi 
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of  the  Exchequer  to  «ccouDt ;  and  those  high 
functionaries  declined  justifying  the  l^ality  of  ti^e 
measures  which  had  b^n  pursued.* 

On  the  25th  of  February  the  Bub-committee  of 
religion  presented  a  lung  and  circumstantial  re- 
port, under  the  title  of  '  Heads  of  Articles  agreed 
upon*  and  to  be  iuaisted  on  by  the  House.'  In  this 
{Mtpex  no  quarter  was  shown  to  Laud  aud  Armi- 
nianism.  They  omiplained  especially  of  the  pub- 
lishing, by  bishop's  license,  of  books  in  favour  of 
popery,  and  of  the  suppressiDg  of  books  i^ainst 
popery.  They  aslced,  among  many  other  things, 
for  the  removal  of  candleaticka  from  die  cora- 
munion-table,  which  they  said  was  now  wickedly 
called  a  hi^h  altar ;  for  the-  removal  of  pictures, 
lights,  and  miages,  and  of  praying  towards  the  east^ 
and  CToesing  ad  omnem  motum  et  gestum.  They 
complained  of  the  bishops  bringing  men  to  ques- 
tion and  trouble  for  not  obeying  tiiieir  commands 
in  these  respects ;  but  they  themselves  called  with 
Stei^rian  voices  for  the  persecuting  of  the  Papists 
and  the  exemplary  punishment  of  all  teachers, 
publishers,  and  maintainers  of  popish  opinions, 
andallpractisers  of  supovtitious  ceremonies.  They 
required,  moreover,  that  books  like  those  of  Mon- 
tague and  Mainwaring  should  be  burnt;  that 
some  good  order  should  be  taken  for  licensing 
iMoka  hereafter;  that  bishoprics  and  other  eccle- 
siastical preferments  should  be  conferred  by  his 
majesty,  with  advice  of  his  privy  coancU,  upon 
learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  men;  that  the 
bishops  and  clergymen  thua  chosen  should  reside 
upon  their  chai|^  and  that  some  course  might  be 
taken  in  the  present  parliament  for  providing 
ocHnpetent  means  for  the  maintenance  of  a  godly, 
able  minister  in  every  parish  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  &ce  of  this  determined  opposition,  Charles 
rashly  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain 
lAud  and  the  hierarchy.  Immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  above  articles,  he  sent  to  command 
both  Houses  to  adjourn  to'illonday,  the  2nd  of 
Maidi,  notwithstanding  the  right  which  the  Com- 
mons churned  to  fix  their  own  adjournment 
Thereupon  the  House  adjourned;  but,  on  the  2nd 
of  March,  Sir  John  Eliot  stood  up,  aud,  after  ex- 
pressing his  duty  to  the  king,  once  more  denounced 
Arminianiam,  and  then  fell  with  his  whole  weight 
upon  the  ^eat  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  his 
greater  abettor  — "  that  is,"  continued  Eliot,  "  the 
L(vd  Treasurer  Weston,  in  whose  person  all 
evil  is  concentrated,  both  for  the  innovation  of 
religion  and  invasion  of  our  liberties ;  he  being 
now  the  great  enemy  of  the  commonwealth.  I 
have  traced  him  in  all  his  actions,  and  I  find  him 
building  on  those  grounds  laid  by  his  master,  the 
great  duke ;  Ite,  secretly,  is  moving  for  this  inter-- 
ruptioD;  and,  from  this  fear,  they  go  about  to 
break  parliaments^  lest  pariiamenis  should  break 
them.  Then  the  Speaker,  Sir  John  Finch, 
delivered  a  message  from  the  king,  command- 
ing  him  to  adjourn  the  House  until  Tuesday 
CMue  aeven-night  following."    Several  members 
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objected  that  this  message  was  vexatious  and 
irregular,  and  that  it  was  not  the  office  of  their 
Speaker  to  deliver  any  such  commands  — 'for 
the  ailjoiirnmeiit  of  the  House  properly  be- 
longed to  themselves.  And  then  they  said  that, 
after  they  had  settled  a  few  things,  they  would 
satisfy  his  majesty.  Sir  John  Eliot  forth- 
with produced  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  against 
the  illegal  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and 
against  the  lord  treasurer, who  dismayed  the  mer- 
chants, drove  out  trade,"  &c.  Eliot  desired  the 
Speaker  to  read  this  paper,  but  the  Speaker  said 
he  could  not,  as  the  king  had  adjourned  the  House. 
It  was  then  proposed  tlut  the  remonstrance  should 
be  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  House,  eX  the  table,  but 
the  clerk  also  refused.  And  thereupon  Eliot  read 
it  himself  with  much  more  effect  than  either  of  the 
officials  could  have  produced.  When  Sir  John 
had  finished  the  reading,  the  Speaker  refiised  to 
put  it  to  t^  vote,  saying,  "  he  was  commanded 
otherwise  by  the  king."  Mr.  Selden  then  got  up 
and  said,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  not  put  the 
question,  which  we  command  you,  we-  must  sit 
still;  and  so  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing. We  sit  here  by  command  from  ihe  kii^, 
under  the  great  seal ;  and,  as  for  you,  you  are,  by 
his  majesty,  appointed  our  Speaker ;  and  do  you 
now  refiise  to  be  a  Speaker  ?"  The  Speaker  re- 
plied, that  he  had  an  opress  command  from  the 
king,  so  soon  as  he  had  delivered  his  message  of 
adjournment,  to  rise.  And  thereupon  he  rose;  but 
Hollis,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Clare,  Mr.  Valentine, 
and  other  members  of  that  stamp,  forced  him  to 
sit  down  again,  and  held  him  fast  to  his  chair. 
At  the  same  time  some  of  the  patriots  locked  the 
doors  of  the  House,  and  brought  up  the  keys  to 
the  tabled  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  who  were  privy  counsellors  or 
courtiers,  rushed  to  the  release  of  the  pinioned 
Speaker.  "  Giod's  wounds,"  cried  HolUs,  '*  he 
shall  sit  ^1  till  it  pleases  us  to  risei''  A  rude 
scuffle  ensued,  durmg  which  the  Speaker  shed  an 
abundance  of  tears.  As  the  courtieTB  were  too 
wodc  to  release  him,  he  at  last  sat  still,  and  said, 
crying  more  than  ever,  **  I  will  not  say  /  wiU 
not,  but  /  dare  not^  I  have  his  majesty's  com- 
maiids.  I  dare  not  sin  s^nst  the  express  •com- 
mand of  Uk  sovereign.*'  Selden  then  delivered  a 
constitutional  speech  m  the  duties  of  a  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  told  him  that  he., 
ought  to  proceed  and  put  the  remonstrance  to  the 
vote ;  but  the  Speaker  "  still  refused,  with  ex- 
tremity of  weeping  and  supplicatory  orations.  Sir 
Peter  Hayman,  a  gentleman  of  his  own  county 
and  of  his  own  blood,  told  him  that  he  blushed  at 
being  his  kinsman ;  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  his 
country — a  blot  to  a  noble  family  ;  that  all  the  in- 
conveniences that  might  follow — yea,  even  to  the 
destruction  of  parliament — would  be  considered  as 
the  issue  of  hia  baseness  by  posterity,  by  whom  he 
would  be  remembered  with  scorn  and  disdain." 
Sir  Peter  ended  by  recommending,  that  if  he  wauld 
not  do  hia  duty,  he  shoubl^  jao^ghtrilQ)^^^!^ 
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the  HouEe,  and  a  new  Speaker  chosen  at  once. 
As  neither  advice  nor  threats  could  prevail  on  the 
Speaker,  and  as  they  well  knew  they  would  not 
again  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  sentiments  in  parliament,  the  Commons 
hastily  drew  up  a  protest  under  the  following 
heads: — I.  Whosoever  shall  bring  in  innovation 
in  relinon,  or  by  favour  seek  to  extend  or  intro- 
duce Popery  or  Arminianism,  or  other  opinions 
disagreeing  from  the  bne  or  ordiodn  chiach,  shall 
be  reputea  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and 
commonwealth.  2.  Whosoever  shall  counsel  or 
advise  the  taking  and  levying  of  the  subsidies  of 
tonnage  and  poundi^,  not  being  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, or  shall  be  an  actor  or  instrument  therein, 
shall  be  likewise  reputed  an  innovator  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom 
and  commonwealth.  3.  If  any  merchant  or  other 
person  whatsoever  shall  voluntarily  yield  or  pay 
the  said  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not 
being  granted  by  paiUament,  he  shall  likewise  be 
reputed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  same."  As  Mr.  Hollis  read 
these  articles  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  House, 
who  expressed  their  inll  assent  to  them,  one  1^ 
one.  While  they  were  reading,  the  king,  who 
had  hurried  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  who 
was  perplexed  at  not  seeing  the  Speaker,  sent  a 
messenger  to  bring  away  the  sergeant  with  his 
TTtace — a  symbol  almost  as  important  as  tlie 
Speaker,  and  without  which  there  could  be  no 
House.  But  the  members  stopped  the  seijeant, 
and,  taking  the  key  of  the  door  from  him,  gave  it 
to  a  member  of  the  House  to  keep  safe  and  sure. 
Not  seeing  eeijeant  or  mace,  the  Idng  dispatdied 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  call  up  the  Com- 
mons, that  he  might  dissolve  the  parliament ;  hut 
the  Commons  refused  to  receive  either  the  black 
rod  or  his  black  message.  When  Charles  heard 
this  he  grew  furious,  and,  sending  for  the  captain 
of  the  pensioners  and  his  guards,  he  ordered  them 
to  force  the  door;  but  the  Commons,  in  the  mean- 
while, having  voted  their  protest,  and  adjourned 
themselves  to  the  10th  of  March,  had  risen  and 
were  gone. 

Upon  the  lOtli  of  March  the  king  went  down  to 
the  Lords  with  the  proclamation  for  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  which  had  been  signed  on  the  3rd. 
Several  members  of  the  Lower  House  were  in  the 
Lords  when  ibe  king  arrived,  but  the  Commons 
had  not  been  summoned  as  was  usual,  and  their 
Speaker  was  not  present  as  he  ought  to  have  been. 
"  My  Lords,**  said  Charles,  **  I  never  came  here 
upon  so  unpleasing  an  occasion :  therefore  many 
may  wonder  why  I  did  not  rather  choose  to  do 
this  by  commission ;  it  being  a  general  maxim  of 
kings  to  lay  harsh  commands  by  their  ministers— 
themselves  only  executing  pleasing  things.  But, 
considering  that  justice  is  as  well  answered  in 
commending  and  rewarding  of  virtue,  as  punishing 
of  vice,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  come  here  this 
day,  to  declare  to  you,  m^  lords,  and  all  the 
.world,  that  it  was  only  the  disobedient  cairii^ 


the  Lower  House  that  hath  caused  tlus  dissolution 
at  this  time;  and  that  you,  my  lords,  are  so  far 
from  being  causers  of  it,  that  I  have  as  much  com- 
fort in  your  lordships*  carriage  towards  me,  as  I 
have  cause  to  distaste  their  proceedings.  Yet, 
that  I  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  must  needs 
say,  that  |they  do  mistake  me  wonderfully  that 
think  I  lay  tlie  halt  equally  upon  all  the  Jjower 
House ;  for,  as  I  Imow  there  are  many  as  dutiful 
and  lo^  niljects  as  any  are  in  the  world,  so  I 
know  that  it  was  only  some  vimrs  amongst  Uiem 
that  had  cast  this  mist  of  difference  before  their 
eyes ;  although  there  were  some  amongst  them 
that  would  not  be  infected  with  this  contagion — ^in- 
somuch that  some  by  their  speaking  (which  indeed 
was  the  general  fault  of  the  House  on  the  last  day) 
did  show  their  obedience.  To  conclude,  my  lords, 
as  those  evil-affected  persons  must  look  for  their 
rewards,  so  you  that  are  here  of  the  Higher  House 
may  justly  claim  from  me  that  protection  and 
&vour  that  a  good  king  oweth  to  his  loyal  and 
faithful  nobility.  And  now,  my  lord  keeper,  do 
what  I  have  commanded  you.**  Then  the  lord 
keeper  said,  "  My  lords,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Houae  of  C(«nmonR,  the  ldi^*8  majes^  doth  dis- 
solve this  parliament."  And  thus,  flattering  the 
Lords,  and  threatening  the  Commons,  Charlea 
ended  his  third  parliament,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1629.* 

But  before  the  closii^  scene  the  king  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  some  of  those  whom  he  called  the 
"  vipers.*'  Eliot,  Hollis,  Selden,  Valentine.  Co- 
riton,  Hobart,  Hayman,  Long,  and  Stroud,  the 
members  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  getting 
up  the  protest,  and  keeping  the  Speaker  in  his 
chair,  were  summoned  by  warrant  (dated  the  SUi 
of  March)  before  the  privy  council.  With  the 
ex(»ptum  of  Long  and  Stroud  they  all  presented 
themselves,  but  refiised  to  answer  out  of  toe  Houae 
for  the  tldngB  th^  had  said  in  it;  and  they  were 
thereupon  committed  to  the  Tower.  I/mg  and 
Stroud  surrendered  upon  the  issuing  of  a  procla- 
mation for  their  arrest,  and  they  were  sent  to  join 
their  friends.  The  houses  of  Eliot,  Hollis,  Selden, 
Long,  and  Valentine  were  forcibly  entered,  their 
studies  broken  open,  and  their  papers  seized  by 
the  king's  warrant. 

Charles  issued  a  long  declaration  to  all  his 
loving  subjects,  explaining  the  causes  which 
moved  him  to  dissolve  the  last  parliament;  but 
every  step  he  now  took  only  added  to  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  people.  Being  fiilly  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  Star  Chamber  i^nst  the  members  of 
parliament  whom  he  had  committed  to  the  Tower, 
he  propounded  a  series  questioDB  to  the  judges, 
who  again  were  found  somewhat  less  complying 
than  was  expected.  Judge  Whitelock  aftenrards 
(and  we  believe  timidly  and  privately)  complained 
against  this  way  of  sending  to  the  judges  for  their 
opinions  beforehand,  and  'said,  that  .if  i  Bishop 
Laud  went  on  in  this  way,  he  would  kindle  a 
flame  in  the  nation.   At  the  same  moment  of  ex- 
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citement  the  High  CommisBioD  Court  and  the  Star 
Chamber  passed  several  bar&h  eentencea  ;  and  on 
the  22Dd  of  March  the  infatuated  king  issued  a 
proclamation,  which  was  interpreted  by  many  as 
meaning  a  determination  on  his  pEirt  to  discontinue 
paTUaments  altogether,  unless  he  could  reduce  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
wilL  "  We  have  showed,"  said  Charles,  "by  our 
frequent  meeting  our  people,  our  love  to  the  use  of 
parliaments ;  yet,  the  late  abuse  having  for  the 
present  driven  us  unwillingly  out  of  that  course, 
we  shall  account  it  presumption  for  any  to  pre- 
scribe any  time  unto  us  for  parliaments,  the  call- 
ing, continuing,  and  dissolving  of  which  is  always 
in  our  power;  and  shall  be  more  inclinable  to  meet 
in  parliament  again,  when  our  people  shall  see 
more  clearly  into  our  interests  and  actions,  and 
vhen  such  as  have  bred  this  interruption  shall 
have  received  their  condign  punishment."  He 
afterwards  graciously  told  the  nation  that  he  would 
not  overload  his  subjects  with  any  more  burdens, 
but  satisfy  himself  with  those  duties  that  were  re- 
ceived by  bis  father,  which  he  neither  could  nor 
would  dispense  with,  but  should  esteem  them 
UDworihy  of  his  protection  who  should  deny 
them.* 

The  apprehensive,  or  that  numerous  class  which 
for  the  sake  of  excitement  exaggerate  calamities, 
spoke  in  comers  of  Tower  Hill  and  the  block,  or 
Tyburn  and  the  gallows ;  but  the  arbitrary  faction 
could  not  venture  upon  such  extreme  measures, 
and  the  imprisoned  members,  in  the  end,  met 
with  nothing  but  illegal  fines  in  addition  to  their 
barsh  imprisonment.  When  they  sued  for  their 
habeas  corpuSj  and  were  brought  up  before  the 
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Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  court  lawyers  made  a 
return  that  they  were  detained  for  notable  contempts, 
and  for  stirring  up  sedition,  as  alleged  in  a  warrant 
under  the  king's  sign  manual.  Their  counsel 
argued  against  the  legality  of  the  proceeding,  and 
made  a  stand  on  the  king's  explicit  confirmation  of 
principles  and  precedents  in  the  Petition  of  Riglit. 
The  king's  counsel  slurred  over  that  great  con- 
stitutional enactment,  and  the  attorney- general. 
Heath— "a  fit  instrument  for  those  times" — 
quibbled  and  evaded,  and  set  up  the  old  tyran- 
nical doctrine  of  imprisonment  at  the  king's  will. 
"  A  petition  in  parliament,"  said  he,  "  is  no  law, 
yet  it  is  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  king  to 
observe  it  faithfully;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  not  to  stfetch  it  beyond  the  words  and  in- 
tention of  the  king.  And  no  other  construction 
can  be  made  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  than  that  it 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  ancient  hberties  and  rights 
of  the  subjects.  So  that  now  the  case  remains  in 
the  same  quaUty  and  degree  as  it  was  before  the 
petition."  In  this  manner — this  wretched,  irri- 
tating manner — did  Charles  and  his  tools  endea- 
vour to  explain  away  every  confirmation  of  consti- 
tutional rights, — every  concession  made  to  the 
people,  till  the  people  would  no  longer  give  the 
sligntest  credit  to  his  most  solemn  promises.  The 
Attorney- General  Heath  recited  old  authorities  to 
prove  that  prisoners  committed  by  the  sovereign 
or  the  privy  council  were  not  bailable.  The  judges, 
however,  wrote  "  a  humble  and  stout  letter"  to 
the  king;  '*  that  by  their  oaths  they  were  to  bail 
the  prisoners ;  but  thought  fit,  before  they  did  it, 
or  published  their  opinions  therein,  to  inform  his 
majesty  thereof,  and  humbly  to  advise  him  (as 
had  been  done  by  hia  noble  progenitors,  in  like 
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case)  to  send  a  direction  to  his  justices  of  his 
bench  to  bail  the  prisoners."*  The  Lord  Keeper 
Coventry  would  not  tell  the  judges  whether  he  had 
shown  this,  their  letter,  to  the  king  or  not ;  but 
dissembled  the  matter,  and  told  them  that  diey 
must  attend  his  majesty  at  Greenwich.  There 
the  king  received  them  in  a  manner  which  showed 
he  was  displeased  with  them,  and  he  commanded 
them  not  to  deliver  any  opinion  in  this  case  wiOi< 
out  consulting  with  the  rest  of  the  judges.  These 
judges,  obviously  by  royal  command,  delayed  the 
business,  and  so  it  was  put  off  till  the  end  of  the 
term.  When  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was 
ready  to  deliver  its  opinion,  the  prisoners,  by  the 
king's  command,  were  removed  from  other  places 
of  con6nement  to  the  Tower ;  so  that,  the  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  havii^  been  addressed  to  their  for- 
mer keepers,  who  of  course  could  not  produce 
them,  the  prisoners  were  not  forthcoming  to  claim 
the  right  of  bail.  They  were  thus  detained  in 
close  custody  during  the  whole  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion which  cnsued.f  Charles  justified  his  ma- 
noeuvre to  the  judges  the  King's  Bench,  by 
telling  them  that  he  had  removed  the  prisoners, 
"  not  as  some  petmle  might  say,  to  decline  the 
course  of  justice,  but  because  they  had  carried 
themselves  insolently  and  unmannerly  to  himself 
and  their  lordships." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  vacation  the  judges  were 
commanded  to  attend  at  Seijeants'  Inn,  as  his 
majesty  had  urgent  need  of  their  services.  Upon 
Michaelmas-day— the  day  appointed — the  judges 
attended;  and  then  the  Chief  Justice  Hyde  and 
Judge  Whitelock  were  sent  by  the  lord  keeper  to 
advise  with  the  king  at  Hampton  Court.  There 
the  privy  council  was  sittings  but  Charles  took 
the  two  judges  aside,  and  told  them  he  was  willing 
the  imprisoned  memhen  should  be  admitted  to 
bail,  notwithstanding  their  contumacy  in  refusing 
to  declare  that  they  were  sorry  for  having  ofl^nded 
him ;  and  he  also  told  them  that  he  should  aban- 
don the  Star  Chamber  proceedings,  and  prosecute 
them  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  answers  of  the 
judges,  who  felt  what  was  right,  hut  who  were  not 
bold  enough  to  oppose  the  king,  did  not  give  entire 
satisfaction — for  Charles  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
their  *'  oracles  and  riddles."} 

Upon  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  Term,  the  pri- 
soners, who  had  been  already  thirty  weeks  in  close 
confinement,  without  resort  of  friends  or  family, 
debarred  from  the  use  of  books,  and  pen  and  ink, 
were  brought  into  court,  and  ordered  not  only  to 
find  bail  for  their  present  chai^,  but  sureties  for 
their  good  behaviour  in  future.  They  refused  to 
give  these  sureties,  hut  were  ready  with  bail  for 
their  appearance  to  answer  the  present  charee. 
The  judges  intimated  that  they  would  accept  the 
same  persons  both  for  sureties  and  bail ;  but  the 

•  WhlWock. 

+  Id.— titBte  Triali.— At  llifl  »aine  time  XWt  )ial(ry  trick  wai 
pUjrrd  off  npon  other  leu  conipicuou*  mtiinii.  *' Some  cotwtAbln 
and  other  muiR  mao,  conimiltBd  by  the  couocil,  nnd  brhiBlnit  Ihair 
habw  eorpont,  wm  Mnoned  from  tmnnivwit  to  ftmmtiaX,  $ad 
GonM  bsTC  no  beneAl  oT  tho  Uw."— /FAitrtocft, 


captives  were  determined  not  to  tie  their  own 
tonp;ue8  and  fetter  their  own  hands  by  making 
their  friends  answerable  upon  so  ticklish  a  point 
as  good  behaviour,  which  was  to  be  judged  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  They  all  firmly  refused 
to  give  the  sureties  in  any  shape,  and  thereupon 
they  were  all  sent  back  to  the  Tower. 

The  attorney-general  then  exhibited  an  mfbrma- 
tion  in  the  King's  Bench  against  Sir  John  Eliot, 
Mr.  Denzil  Hollis,  and  Mr.  Valentine.  Sir  John 
was  chained  with  words  uttered  in  the  Commons' 
House,  and  particularly  with  saying  that  the  privy 
council  and  judges  had  conspired  to  trample  under 
foot  the  liberties  of  the  subject, — that  no  man  was 
ever  blasted  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  a  curse 
fell  upon  him,  &c.  Hollis  and  Valentine  were 
charged  with  the  tumult  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  when  the  Speaker  was  forcibly  held  down 
in  the  chair.  The  defendants  put  in  a  plea  except- 
ing to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court :— **  Forasmuch," 
it  was  alleged,  '*  as  these  offences  are  supposed  to 
have  been  done  in  parliament,  they  ought  not  to 
he  punished  in  this  court,  or  any  other  except  in 
parliament."  The  judges,  upon  demunS-,  over- 
ruled this  plea,  and  the  prisoners  refused  to  put  in 
any  other.  Upon  the  last  day  of  the  next  term 
judgment  was  given  against  them  upon  a  nikil 
dicit  by  Mr.  Justice  Jones,  who  said, — *'  We  will 
not  draw  the  true  liberties  of  parliament-men-  into 
question,  to  wit,  for  such  matters  which  they  do 
or  speak  in  a  parliamentary  manner ;  but,  in  this 
case,  there  was  a  conspiracy  between  the  defend- 
ants to  slander  the  state,  and  to  excite  sedition  and 
discord  between  the  king,  his  peers,  and  people ; 

and  this  was  not  a  parliamentary  course  

Members  have  no  privilege  to  speak  at  their*plea- 
sure.  The  parliament  is  an  high  court,  therefore 
it  ought  not  to  be  disorderly,  but  ought  to  give 
good  example  to  other  courts.  If  a  judge  of  our 
court  shall  rail  at  the  state  or  deigy,  he  is  punish- 
able for  it  A  member  of  the  parliament  may 
charge  any  great  officer  of  the  state  with  any  par- 
ticular offence ;  but  this  was  a  malevolous  accusa- 
tion, in  the  generality,  against  all  the  officers  of 
state;  therefore  the  matter  contained  within  the 
information  is  a  great  offence,  and  punisliable  in 
the  court."  But,  heavy  as  was  their  offence,  Jones 
assured  the  prisoners  that  their  punishment  should 
be  laid  on  "with  a  light  hand;"  and  then  he  deli- 
vered sentence, — "  1 .  That  every  of  the  defendants 
shall  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure : 
Sir  John  Eliot  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  other  defendants  in  other  prisons. 
2.  That  none  of  them  shall  be  delivered  out  of 
prison  until  he  give  security  in  this  court  for  his 
good  behaviour,  and  have  made  submission  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  offence.  3.  Sir  John 
£Iiot,  inasmuch  as  we  think  him  the  greatest 
offender  and  the  ringleader,  shall  }>ay  to  the  king 
a  fine  of  2000/.,  and  Mr.  Hollis  a  fine  of  1000 
marks ;  and  Mr.  Valentine,  because  he  is  of  less 
ability  than  the  rest,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  500/." 
And  to  .11  thi.  dl  tbe^^jtheQu^l^th  on. 


Caxp.  I.] 

■nSet,  aneiited.*  Lmg,  who  hid  been  prided 
sheriff  of  WUtabire,  was  not  htought  into  the 
King's  Bench  tax  his  condnct  in  the  House,  but 
into  the  Star  Chamber,  for  attending  in  parliament 
when  he  was  bound,  as  sheriff,  to  be  present  in  his 
own  countv.  This  was  a  revival  of  an  old  ma- 
nceuvre,  and  people  underBtood  perfectly  well  that 
Long's  severe  sentence,  condemning;  him  to  a  fine 
oi  2000  marks,  imprisonment  dnrmg  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  a  public  submission,  was  soIeW  on 
8cc«mt  of  his  behaviour  in  the  House  of  Com* 
raons. 

Fterionsly  to  the  pasung  of  these  tyrannical 
sentences  against  members  of  parliamoit,  a  mer- 
chant had  felt  the  rathleas  aeverity  of  the  court 
Ri^aid  Chambers  was  atonmoned  befine  the 
privy  oouDcil  far  lousing  to  pay  any  furtha  dutj 
for  a  bale  of  silks  thu  m^tbe  demanded  by  lav. 
The  bale  of  goods  had  been  seized  by  the  officers ; 
but  this  was  not  deemed  punishment  mmgh,  and 
Charles  wanted  an  opportunity  to  restate  his  prin- 
ciple, in  scorn  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  that  he 
could  lay  on  duties  by  prerogative.  Smarting 
under  his  wrongs,  and  foreseeing  the  deplorable 
consequences  tlut  must  ensue  D'  this  arbitrary 
principle  vere  established.  Chambers  told  the 
privy  council  "that  merchants  had  more  encou- 
mgcmoit,  and  vere  [leu  screwed  and  wrung,  in 
Turkey  than  in  £Dgland.**  For  these  words  an 
infonutioii  was  prderred  against  him  in  the  Star 
Chamber;  and  that  detestable  court,  declaring 
itself  of  o;Mni(m  that  the  words  were  intended  to 
make  die  people  believe  that  the  happy  govern' 
wunt  under  which  they  lived  was  worse  than  a 
Ttarkish  tyranny,  forthwith  sentenced  Chambers  to 
pay  a  fine  of  20002.,  and  to  sign  a  written  acknow- 
^  ledgment  that  he  had  spoken  die  words  insolently, 
contemptuously,  seditiously,  falsely,  and  mali- 
ciously.  The  honest  merchant  signed  the  paper  ; 
but  it  was  to  this  effect . — '*  All  the  above  contents 
and  submission,  I,  Richard  Chambers,  do  utterly 
abhor  and  detest,  as  most  unjust  and  false,  and 
never  till  death  will  acknowledge  any  part  thereof." 
And  being  a  devout  man,  a  puritan  or  precisian, 
he  aubjoined  several  texts  of  scripture,  one  of 
which  was, — Woe  unto  them  that  devise  iniquity, 
because  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  hand."  His 
fine  was  immediately  estreated  into  the  Exchequer, 
vhere  he  pleaded  MagM  Charta  and  other  statutea 
against  die  fine  by  the  king  and  his  council,  it  not 
being  by  lenl  judgment  of  hit  peers;  but  the 
barons  woida  not  suffer  his  plea  to  be  filed.  After- 
wards Chambers  brought  his  Habeas  Corpus,  but 
the  judges  remanded  him ;  and  after  twelve  years* 
imprisonment,  and  a  long  waiting  for  satisfaction 
for  his  losses  from  the  Long  Parliamoit,  this 
champion  and  martyr  of  law  and  right  died  at  last 
in  wanLt 

Everything  now  went  to  spread  the  conviction 
that  Charles  intended  to  throw  off  fw  ever  the 
mtnunt  of  parliament,  and  to  rule  imdi^isedly 

•  TnA  RbU-Kmlnrarili^-StaU  TQdb 
t  VUModu— BHbwgclk 
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as  an  abedute  king.  The  wthodox  pulpits  were 
made  to  shake  with  loud  expoundings  of  the  divine 
right;  and  about  this  time  a  pamphlet  was  put 
forth  advising  the  king  to  have  no  more  parlia- 
ments, recommending  to  him  the  example  of 
Ijouis  XI.  of  France,  who  had  put  down  parlia- 
ments in  that  kingdom,  and  submitting  a  regular 
scheme  of  despotism  to  be  upheld  by  a  military 
police.*  But  still  there  were  circumstances  which 
might  seem  to  indicate  that  Charies  thought  rather 
of  managing  the  House  of  Commons,  by  winning 
over  some  of  its  most  influeutisl  members,  than  of 
taking  the  more  desperate  s^  alluded  to.  Perhaps, 
however,  be  considered  the  services  of  such  eminent 
men  as  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Sir  Dudley  Di^|;e8, 
Noye,  and  Littletim,  to  be  vtnrdi  the  purchasing, 
paziiunoit  or  no  parliament;  far  the  country  con- 
tained none  more  able,  and  their  promptness  in 
apostatizing  gave  him  a  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  mat  they  would  not  be  deterred  by  a 
sense  of  shame,  or  by  scruples  of  conscience,  from 
going  sny  lengths  in  the  service  of  their  new 
master.  Wentworth,  the  most  renowned  of  the 
set,  had  gone  over  to  the  court  some  time  before 
this.  After  being  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  the 
reformers  and  boldest  declaimers  in  the  House  of 
Commons, — after  suffering  imprisonment  for  re- 
ftuing  to  contribute  to  the  forced  loan, — this  emi- 
nent iwrson,  agendeman  of  Yorkshire,  who  boasted 
his  descend  by  bastardy,  from  the  royal  line  of 
the  Plantagenett,  out  a  very  ignoble  rivalry, 
and  an  ainbition  for  rank  and  titlea  (even  his 
friends  could  find  out  no  purer  motives),  made  his 
peace  with  Buckingham  a  short  time  before  that 
nvourite's  death,  and  sold  himself,  body  and  soul, 
to  the  court.  He  had  his  reward ;  and  the  splen- 
dour of  it,  no  doubt,  served  as  a  decoy  to  other 
patriots  of  his  stamp.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Wentworth ;  he  was 
caressed  by  the  king ;  he  was  taken  to  the  bosom 
of  Laud  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  1628  he  was 
made  a  viscount  and  lord  president  of  what  was 
called  the  Court  of  Ym'k,  or  the  Council  of  the  North. 
From  the  first  moment  he  obtained  power  he  used 
it  i^ainst  hit  firmer  political  associates  without 
mercy  or  remorse ;  and  ft  may  be  that,  from  that 
very  moment,  due  paitv  set  down  the  renegade  for 
a  sacrifice  whenever  the  wheel  of  fortune  ^lould 
turn  in  their  favour.  The  indisputable  and  com- 
manding abilities  of  the  man  also  made  them  hate 
him  the  more  because  they  fieared  him.  Sur  Dudley 
Dig^,  though  a  spirited  debater  and  a  man  of 
taknt,  had  been  known  for  some  time  to  he  without 
principle;  and,  upon  being  offered  the  post  of 
Master  of  the  RoQs,  he  c^ed  at  once  with  the 

■  It  Wat  WCTod,  lioverer,  that  thit  prpcioiis  prodnctkra  «'u  not 
wiittcD  tn  ChariMi  bat  Ibr  hU  Ihttaer  Jaroei,  muij  yean  brfiiM ;  anil 
that  it  wa«  now  matle  pnblie  and  "  brutbNl"  by  the  patriotic  party,  in 
Older  to  pnttiieic  Ibllaw-«ubjecls  on  llielr  uuard  againat  thoeucniach- 
nratt  oli^potlHn.  Bat  the  pamphlet  icareely  contained  a  prin- 
ciple that  waa  not  eheriihed,  and  even  aritid  upon  more  or  leaa 
openly,  either  now  or  aoon  aflerwarda,  by  Charle*,  and  Land,  and 
wentworth.  At  eourt  the  4<)e«B  "a*  conitanlly  lalklutt  of  the  dilTer- 
racobetwfwaniuiklBc,  Kka  the  kinva  of  Eagland,  and  a  f«a/, 
mtshty  kisft  Uw  the  HMtnls  ■ovweiipii  of  bei  own  eouBtn  and 
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baigain,  and  turned  round  upon  "  the  Tipera,"  as 
the  Icing  called  his  fonner  Mends,  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition.  Noye  and  Iiittietxm,  both  distinr 
giiished  lawyers,  followed  the  same  course :  Noye 
WHS  made  attorney-general^  Littleton  solicittn:- 
general.  Being  thus  placed  in  a  position  to  explain 
and  stretch  the  prerogative,  they  did  that  work 
apparently  without  a  blush  at  the  recollections 
wtiich  were  but  as  of  yesterday,  when  they  com- 
bated for  the  rights  of  psrliament  and  the  hberties 
of  the  people.  There  was  no  new  king's  favourite 
in  lieu  of  Buckingham,  for  the  Earl  of  Holland 
was  rather  the  favourite  of  the  queen  (scandal  said 
Iicr  paramour)  than  of  Charles.  Holland,  how- 
ever, like  the  extravagant  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
had  a  seat  at  the  council-table,  where  also  sat  the 
pompous  and  empty-headed  Arundel,  earl  marshal; 
the  contemptible,  horse- whipped  Earl  of  Mont- 
gomery; his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke;  and 
the  Earl  of  Dorset ;  who,  one  and  all,  thought  more 
of  pleasure  than  of  .business,  and  were  content  that 
the  king  should  ruin  himself  or  the  nation,  pro- 
vided they  could  have  their  enjoyments.  Charles's 
two  Becretariea  of  state  at  this  time  were  Sir  John 
Coke  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton ;  his  chancellor,  or 
rather  lord-keeper,  was  Lord  Coventry ;  his  lord 
privy  seal  the  Earl  of  Manchester;  and  his  lord- 
treasurer  the  Lord  Weston,  whom  Bliot  had  de- 
nounced in  the  last  session  as  the  great  enemy  of 
the  commonwealth.  But  all  these  counsellors 
together  had  not  the  power  over  the  king  of  Went- 
worth  and  Laud.  The  rise  of  the  churchman  had 
been  forwarded  rather  than  checked  by  the  assat- 
ainadon  of  his  great  patron  Buckiuffham.  Charles 
knew  that  he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
for  the  duke,  and  guiding  him  in  matten  of  busi- 
ness :  he  called  Laud  into  the  privy  council,  and  pro- 
mised to  raise  him  to  the  primacy  as  soon  as  it  should 
please  heaven  to  remove  old  Archbishop  Abbot. 
It  should  seem  that,  on  a  closer  acquaintance,  the 
sympathies  of  the  king  and  bishop  chimed  together 
wondrously  well ;  and  that,  while  Laud  adored  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  Charles  embraced  with  the 
zeal  of  a  crusader  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  eoeret 
the  faith  of  his  people.  Between  them  they  would 
have  allowed  no  liberty  to  men  either  m  their 
bodies  and  goods,  or  in  ttieir  souls  and  consciences. 
It  was  this  union  of  the  two  tyrannies  tlutt  hurried 
on  the  crisis.  To  the  civil  despotism  singly,  and 
as  exercised  by  Charles,  the  English  people  might 
possibly  have  submitted  ,some  while  longer ;  but 
the  scourge  of  Laud  lashed  than  into  a  fuiy. 

All  this  time  England  was  at  war  with  France, 
Spain,  and,  in  effect,  with  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  so  insignificant  were  the  events  that 
rose  out  of  this  state  of  hostility,  compared  with 
the  events  at  home  which  signalised  the  struggle 
between  the  sovereign  and  people,  that  the  minutest 
historians  scarcely  devote  a  page  to  them.  Indeed, 
without  any  comparison  with  the  important  trans- 
Rctions  at  home,  the  warlike  operatioiu  in  which 
the  English  were  actively  concerned  were  paltry 
and  honourless  in  themselves,  being,  in  fact,  little 


more  than  an  exhibition  of  Club's  veaknen. 
With  France  he  had  gone  to  war  without  reason, 
and  he  was  glad  to  make  a  peace  without  honour, 
abandtming  the  French  Proteataitfs  to  their  fate, 
and  Bcarcehr  menticmmK  the  cause  of  hia  sister  and 
brother-in-law  the  PEiUtine.  This  peace  with 
France  was  made  public  in  the  spring  of  1629, 
and  in  the  following  year  Charles,  notwithstanding 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  wife,*  who  would  have 
prolonged  the  war,  because  France  was  still  at  war 
with  Spain  and  the  whole  House  of  Austria,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  Phihp,  the  pacification  of 
King  James  being  assumed  as  the  groundwork 
the  treaty. 

But  the  other  belligerents  on  the  continent  were 
carrying  on  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  which  arose 
out  of  the  Bohemian  insurrection,  with  a  very 
difierent  spirit  The  Ldon  of  North  had  started 
from  his  lair, — Gustavus  Adolpbus,  the  most  war- 
like sovereign,  and  perhaps  the  very  best  general 
of  his  time,  had  crossed  the  Baltic  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1630,  and  rushed  into  Germany  for  the 
support  of  Protestantism  and  the  humbling  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand.  A  series  of  most  brilHsnt 
victories  was  obtained  by  the  daring  Swede,  who 
was  in  close  league  not  only  with  the  Protestants 
of  the  empire,  but  with  the  French,  who,  guided 
by  the  bold  policy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  now 
omnipotent  in  France,  stretched  their  arms  in  all 
directions,  across  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Spanuih  Netbeilancu,  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe.  Savoy  was  not  only  orcamm,  but 
ahnoBt  entirely  conquered ;  and  in  Italy  the  car- 
dinal dictated  terms  to  the  pope,  who,  as  much  out 
of  necesnity  as  out  of  inclination,  had  adhered  to 
the  House  of  Austria  and  to  the  emperor,  who  was 
considered  as  waging  a  religious  war  against  here- 
tics. When  Gustavus  Adolpbus  entered  Germany 
as  the  champion  of  Protestantism,  the  power  of  the 
emperor  was  almost  everywhere  predominant.  His 
generals,  the  ferocious  Tilly,  the  bloody  Pappen- 
heim,  the  ambitious  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and 
Wallenstein,  in  whom  all  these  qualities  were  united 
in  their  extreme  proportions,  had  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Protestant  states,  and  laid  waste,  with 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty,  the  territories  of 
friends  and  foes.  Wallenstan  had  been  removed 
from  command  by  the  jealous  fears  of  Ferdinand, 
who  at  one  time  fancied  that  the  fortunate  and 
aspiring  general  aimed,  if  not  at  the  imperial 
crown,  at  the  old  crown  of  Bohemia ;  MaximUian 
of  Bavaria  was  rnoicing  in  the  possession  of  the 
Palatinate,  which  he  bad  helped  to  win  from  bis 
cousin  Frederick;  but  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  were 
still  in  the  field  with  a  vast  army  of  veteran  troops, 
BO  flushed  with  their  many  recent  victnies,  that 

*  "  Sir  Fnmda  CotUii|rtoii  went  tovaiili  I\>Ttnaoiitli,  as  b!s  sm- 
buMge  (to  Mkdrid),  on  llo&daj  Out  wtrk,  and  wn*  now  Ira^h 
really  flone,  manicn  Uie  Ptench  unbuHdn-,  who,  with  bU  ihe 
■tniD^Rlia  kad,  apiWMdhU  Jttnmty,  uiduMd  tha  qnacD'a  aaitat- 
anoe  Uimln ;  ao  that,  when  &t  Francis  Cotttngton  can«  to  takr  hia 
leare  of  ber,  and  to  know  what  ktvIm  har  nuMaty  would  ba  pUaaad 
to  command  Urn  to  har  ablar,  [aha]  unwnaa  Un  u  iJoM  ym  in 
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they  called  tbemselTes  inTincible.  But  they  were 
soon  finind  to  be  no  match  for  the  highly  disci- 
plined, hsrdy  btmps  from  old  Scandinavia,  led  on 
by  a  hero  and  a  great  tactician.  From  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenburg,  where  the  fortresses  and  towns 
submitted  to  him  as  soon  as  he  approached,  Gus- 
tavns  Adolphus  entered  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg, and  forced  Tilly  to  retire  upon  the  Elbe. 
The  omrtiers  at  Vienna  told  the  emperor  that  the 
Swede  was  but  a  king  of  snow,  who  would  melt 
away  as  he  approached  the  south;  but  the  Swede 
continued  his  onward  course,  and  there  was  no 
melting  away,  or,  if  there  was,  it  was  of  that  nature 
which  releases  the  avalanche  from  the  mountain, 
to  thunder  through  and  overwhelm  the  valley 
beneath.  The  only  event  that  clouded  the  joy  and 
aacceis  of  the  Protestants  was  the  capture  of  the 
rich  and  Protestant  city  of  Magdeburg,  which  was 
effected  by  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  while  the 
Swedes  were  occupied  in  another  direction.  The 
ferocious  Tilly  let  loose  bis  wild  Croata,  Walloons, 
and  Pandours  upon  the  devoted  citizens,  who  were 
massacred  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  When 
tbey  bod  sacked  the  richest  houses  they  set  fire  to 
the  Tes^  and,  a  violent  wind  risme,  the  whole  town 
was  80on  wrapped  in  flames,  wMcn  consumed  both 
quick  and  dead.  In  leas  than  twelve  hours  one  of 
UK  finest  cities  <tf  Gecnuny  was  reduced  to  an 
onsightly  heap  of  ruins  and  ashes,  and  30,000  of 
its  iodustrious  inhabitants  had  perished  by  differ- 
ent kinds  of  deaths,  but  all  horrible.  Such  a 
tragedy  had  not  often  been  perpetrated  in  modem 
wars :  ^e  sack  of  Magdeburg  excited  horror 
throughout  the  civilized  world ;  but  the  Protestants 
consoled  themselves  with  the  belief  that  it  must  be 
followed  by  the  curse  of  the  Almighty, — and,  in 
lact,  it  was  the  last  of  the  emperor's  successes  in 
this  war.  We  are  called  upon  to  mention  the 
moral  and  devout  bearii^;  of  the  victorious  Swedes, 
both  became  it  was  rare  and  beantifiil  in  itself,  and 
becanscin  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  became  the 
model  (Mf  tiiat  English  army  which  terminated  tbe 
ciril  war.  In  the  impoial  army,  which 'also  pro- 
feased  to  firiit  for  the  blessed  cause  of  religion,  there 
reigned  omy  immorality,  lust,  cruelty,  and  disregard 
all  the  virtues  and  decencies  of  life :  in  the  army 
of  Gustavo*,  on  the  contrary,  every  fault  was 
punished  with  severity ;  but,  above  all,  blasphemy, 
violence  to  women,  stealing,  gaming,  and  fighting 
daels.  Simplicity  also  of  manners  and  habits  was 
commanded  by  the  military  laws  of  Sweden ;  and 
in  the  whole  camp,  and  even  in  the  king's  tent, 
there  wai  nodier  silver  nor  gold  plate.  The  eye 
of  the  sovereign  observed  as  carefiilly  the  morals 
of  his  tnxm  as  tfaeir  bravery.  Every  regiment 
waa  obligea  to  fimn  itself  in  a  circle  round  its 
chaplun  ftr  momii^  and  evening  prayers ;  and 
tlda  'pion  act  was  then  perfimned  in  the  open 
air.* 

It  was  in'the  month  of  November,  1630,  that 
Charles  signed  his  solemn  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain.    Philip,  not  in  the  treaty,  but  in  a  private 
•  OMiT*  Bbtary  of  the  TUnj  Y«n- Wir, 


letter,  promised  Charles  to  restore  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Palatine,  such  parts  of  his  territories 
(they  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable)  as  were 
then  occupied  by  Spanish  troops,  and  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  with  his  near  relative,  the  emperor, 
to  reinstate  the  expelled  prince  as  he  was  before 
his  acceptance  of  the  Bohemian  crown.  And 
Charles,  as  a  fitting  return,  entered  upon  a  secret 
contract,  whereby  he  agreed  to  unite  his  arms  witli 
those  of  Spain  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  which  his  great  predecessor 
Elizabeth  had  so  largely  c<mtributed  to  iree  fVom 
the  oppressive  Spanish  yoke.    Charles,  as  a  share 
of  the  spoil,  was  to  have  and  to  hold  Zealand  and 
o&er  toritorieB.   There  had  been  a  talk  of  this 
precious  scheme  before,  when  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham were  at  Madrid  wooing  the  Infanta.  But 
now  the  matter  went  so  far  that  the  agreement  was 
signed  by  Charles's  ambassador,  Cottington,  and 
by  Olivares,  who  waa  still  the  favourite  and  prime 
minister  in  Spain.    All  this  had  been  done  in  the 
closest  secrecy, — ^not  a  breath  of  the  mystery  had 
got  abroad ;  but  Charles,  seeing  the  violence  of 
his  Protestant  subjecta,  even  when  they  knew 
nothing  of  this  pngected  lel^^  with  papists  agamst 
a  Pnrtestant  people,  might  easily  divine  what 
would  be  their  fury  irbea  the  scheme  should  be 
broached  and  carried  into  operation.   It  appears 
to  have  been  this  consideration  which  induced  him 
to  hesitate  in  ratifying  the  agreement  which  he  had 
allowed  his  minister  to  sign.    Thereupon  Philip, 
of  course,  considered  himself  freed  from  the  pro- 
mises he  had  made  concerning  the  Palatine.  A 
few  months  after  Charles  went  into  a  project  the 
very  reverse  of  that  he  had  recently  entertained. 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  which  remained  to  Spain 
and  the  pope  after  so  many  years  of  sanguinary 
warfare,  had  become  the  scenes  of  discontent ;  or, 
at  least,  a  certain  party  had  conceived  the  notion 
of  erecting  them  mto  independent  states.  The 
King  of  England  fbrtbwilJi  dispatched  to  them  Sir 
Biduazar  wrbier,  a  native  «  Antwerp,  a  good 
painter,  a  distinguished  critic  in  the  fine  arts,  an 
excellent  penman,  and  a  very  aroomplished  man  of 
business  or  intrigue,  who  had  passed  from  the 
service  of  Buckingham  into  that  of  Charles.  On 
the  14th  of  August,^  1632,  Gerbier,  writing  from 
Brussels,  informed  his  employer  that  those  states, 
perceiving  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  able 
to  defend  them  and  uieir  religion,  were  determined 
to  make  themselves  free  states,  drive  out  the  Spa- 
niards, contract  alliances  with  their  neighbours, 
and  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Hollanders,  He 
assured  Charles  that  he  had  not  failed  to  have  a 
careful  eye  thereunto,  that  nothing  might  be  neg- 
lected which  concerned  bis  majesty's  glory  and 
the  interest  of  his  Idngdoms,  and  d»t  he  nad  acted 
his  part  without  putting  himself  too  forward, 
merJy,  as  it  were,  hearkening  to  what  passed. 
The  Infimta  and  Uie  Spanish  conndl,  be  said, 
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were  already  greatly  alanned  and  on  tbe  alert,  fax 
they  had  Teceived  advertisements  from  England, 
from  one  Nicolaldy  and  another,  that  tfuwe  states 
were  resolved  to  ahake  off  the  Spaniai^B  and  make 
tiiemselves  free.   "  The  Infanta,"  continues  Ger- 
bier,  "  showed  the  said  letters  to  Sir  Peter  Ru- 
benSt  who  told  me  that  they  bore  such  information  as 
would  hazard  the  lives  of  many  in  these  countries." 
The  French  had  been  already  in  this  field  of  in- 
trigue, ofiering  assistance ;  for  it  was  an  idea  among 
them  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  if 
not  of  Louis  XI.,  that  the  Rhine  was  the  proper 
and  natural  frontier  to  their  fine  kingdom,  and 
nobody  better  understood  how  to  work  by  ii^irect 
means  than  Cardinal  Richelieu.    The  party  with 
whom  Gerbier  was  intriguing  in  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  indeed,  suspected  that  the  French  aimed 
at  a  conquest,  nor  were  they  less  suapicious  of  the 
intentions  of  Uieir  neighbours  the  HoUandcn,  who 
also  had  offered  them  assistance.    These  par- 
ticulars, Grerhier  says,  were  communicated  to  him 
by  a  person  in  disguise,  who  had  chosen  an  hour 
in  the  night  for  the  dangerous  conference,  and  who 
bad  the  appearance  of  being  a  man  of  high  rank. 
*'  He  spoke  to  me,"  continues  the  secret  agent, 
"  as  in  the  name  of  a  whole  body  which  aimed  to 
be  supported  by  an  alliance  with  England,  to 
counterbalance  France,  who,  instead  of  a  con- 
federacy, prepared  means  to  bring  these  provinces 
into  subjection ;  which  to  prevent,  the  support  of 
England  was  conceived  to  he  the  strongest  remedy, 
and  therefore  it  was  desired  I  should  procure, 
under  your  majesty's  hand  and  seal,  power  to  hear 
(under  profound  secret)  what  was  so  considerable, 
that,  showing  my  autborizadon,  and  engaging  my 
word  for  secrecy,  I  might  know  not  only  the  party, 
but  be  sure  it  was  no  French."   The  party,  how- 
ever, were  no  patriots,  for  one  of  the  first  of  their 
])ropoBals  was  to  obtain  for  themselves  English 
court  distinctions, — ^ribbons  and  garters.*  "  I  was 
very  attentive,"  says  (Jerbier,  "unto  this  dis- 
course, my  mind  still  fixed  on  the  proverb  Dif- 
fidentia  est  mater  frvderUitBy  not  being  certain 
but  that  this  person  might  he  set  on  purposely  to 
sound  me,  if  England  was  desirous  of  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Spanish  government,   ^lierefore  my 
first  answer  was  with  admiration,  feigning  not  well 
at  first  to  comprehend  their  design,  and  with 
much  difficulty  these  high  resolutions,  less  theh- 
Buccess,  ccnsidered  the  Inrables  past  and  preaent 
amongst  them,  intimating  thereby  that  I  lived  not 
here  to  forge  factions;  but  that,  withal,  England 
ought  to  be  accounted  as  their  best  and  most  con- 
siderable neighbourhood,  both  for  its  situation, 
strength  by  sea,  commerce,  and  affection  of  the 
people,  who  have  always  lived  in  good  intelligence 
with  these  countries,  being  from  France  whence 

•  "  ThltpMty  (m  the  hM  penon  told  mt)  beini  In  no  tnall 
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all  the  stirs  proceed,  as  Ae  histories  do  bear 
record.  The  said  person  promised  then  that, 
upon  the  procuring  of  my  autimization,  he  would 
make  known  himself,  deuring  that  no  time  might 
be  lost    Considering,  therefore,  the  advant^es 
your  majesty  might  reap  hereby,  and,  on  the  other 
part,  how  prejudicial  it  would  be  to  your  majesty 
that  France  should  procure  a  primitive  alliance 
with  these  states,  if  not  the  conquest,  which  would 
render  France  too  potent  a  neighbour,  I  thought 
fitting  to  advertise  your  majesty  thereof  in  these 
terms,  and  believe  your  majesty  will  approve  that, 
upon  this  consideratioo,  I  set  down  those  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  years  1516, 1517,  and  1518,  who, 
by  a  aingular  prudence,  laboured  to  hinder  this 
people  from  casting  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France.  .  .  And  seeing  the  lives  of 
great  persons  muht  run  hazard  by  the  discovery  of 
these  (leaignB,  I  &id  m^lf  bound  in  diarity  and 
loyalty  not  to  communicate  them  any  farther  than 
to  your  majesty,  who  may  impart  them  imto  your 
prudent  council,  as  in  your  royal  wisdom  shall  be 
thought  fitting,  it  beii^  the  request  made  by  the 
secret  party.    Your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to 
weigh  the  glory  which  will  redound  unto  your 
majesty  from  this  alliance,  which,  excluding  the 
Spaniards  for  ever  from  tbis  part  of  the  world, 
will  serve  as  sn  assured  rampart  to  other  countries, 
neighbours,  and  allies  of  your  majesty,  and  free 
them  from  any  change  or  invasion.'*  (Serbier 
went  on  to  give  the  king  more  particulars  touching 
"  the  great  business,"  telling  him  how  cautious  he 
had  been  to  prevent  all  sahjiect  of  suspicion  in  the 
King  of  Spain's  ministers,  and  how  he  had  been 
continually  pressed  by  the  person  in  di^ise  to 
know  whether  they  could  count  upon  Charles's 
assistance.    He  said  that  there  were  only  some  six 
thousand  men,  Spaniards  and  Italians,  in  the 
country ;  and  tiiat,  as  for  the  Walloons,  who  made 
ten  thousand  men,  they  would  not  fight  for  Spain 
when  it  should  come  to  the  push ;  but  Charles 
must  make  haste,  for  Uie  HoUanaers  were  very 
anxious  to  intermeddle.    Charles  immediately 
replied  by  letter,  written  secretly^  and  all  in  his 
own  hand.   The  business,  he  sa^,  was  so  great 
that,  merelv  to  manage  it,  he  was  Anced  to  trust 
somebod  y,  but,  as  secrecy  was  specially  necessanr, 
he  had  only  trusted  Secretary  Coke.    He  told 
Gerbier  that,  as  be  was  in  peace  and  friendship 
with  ^e  King  of  Spam,  it  irould  be  against  both 
honour  and  conscience  if,  without  any  just  cause 
or  quarrel,  he  debauched  his  su^ects  from  their 
allegiance.   "But,"  continued  the  king,  "  since 
I  see  a  likelihood  (ahnost  a  necessity)  that  his 
Flanders  subjects  must  fsll  into  some  other  king's 
or  state's  protection,  snd  that  I  am  offered,  without 
the  least  intimation  of  mine,  to  have  a  share  there- 
in, the  second  consideration  is,  that  it  were  a 
great  imprudence  in  me  to  let  slip  this  occasion, 
whereby  I  may  both  advantage  myself  and  hinder 
the  overflowing  greatness  of  my  neighbours."  He 
was  wOling,  he  said,  to  take^  protection  of 
these  people  into  h^g||p^4jlgBC|^@  him 
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iritlioat  his  aeeliing :  if  he  did  not  protect  them 
others  would ;  and  the  King  of  Spain,  instead  of 
being  <^nded,  ought  to  be  pleased;  for  if  he, 
Charles,  did  not  interfere,  then  the  States  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Philip's  enemies  or  rebels.  "  And 
therefore,"  contiuued  the  royal  casuist,  *'  upon 
great  coDsidenition  I  have  sent  you  power  to  treat 
with  these  disgnised  personst  and  do  hereby  au- 
thorise you  to  promise  th^i,  in  my  name,  pro- 
tection anisat  anybody  but  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
to  defend  tbem  from  him  and  all  the  world  else 
Cram  injuries."   This  letter,  irifli  a  cononinion  to 
Gertner,  was  enctosed  in  a  dispatch  written  by 
Secretary  Cok^  i^o  told  the  agent  that  die  com- 
miaaion  was  aa  full  as  could  k  expected,  secrecy 
not  now  pomitting  more  formalities.    "  Your  in- 
structions," said  the  secretary,  "will  be  made 
more  particular  and  full  when  ^e  parties  discover 
themselves,  and  when  you  send  word  what  they 
offer  and  what  they  require."    On  the  24th  of 
September  Secretary  Coke  wrote  again  to  instruct 
him  how  to  convince  the  Catholic  States  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant  that  France  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  that  England  was  their  surest  refuge,  which 
would  best  agree  both  with  their  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  estates,  "  both  which,"  continues  the 
secretary,  running  in  search  of  arguments  to  prove 
how  nicely  and  nearly  the  Anglican  Church  could 
agree  with  the  Roman,  "  yon  must  endeavour  to 
persuade  to  be  of  the  same;  fca  their  churchmen, 
yon  say,  are  the  most  active  fortius  change,  and,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  scandal  of  religion,  they  would 
have  expressed  ftiemselves  for  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land before  others. .  .  Yet  England,  in  respect  of 
religion,  is  far  more  proper  for  them  to  join  withal 
than  the  Seven  United  Provinces  can  be;  for, 
howsoever  of  late  they  have  given  their  neighbours 
a  specious  freedom  of  the  Catholic  religion,  yet 
they  have  reserved  in  every  town  a  free  church  for 
their  own  prcfession;  and  what  distraction  their 
continued  intercourse  with  such  a  mixture  would 
breed  may  easily  be  conceived.  Whereas,  no  such 
effect  can  be  feared  from  fbe  English,  who,  as  they 
enjoy  at  home  their  hraMnm,  frediom,  and  estates, 
wiUiout  difirence,  so  much  less  trill  trouble  m 
leatnin  men's  conadences  abroad ;  nor  are  so  in- 
corporate by  langusffe,  w  by  ^neral  resort  to  that 
nation,  that  they  can  be  capable  to  make  any 
change."    These  were  most  lame  and  absolutely 
decrepit  arguments,  but  those  which  followed  were 
perhaps  somewhat  more  convincing  to  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  in  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
who  had  a  jorofound  abhorrence  of  the  poverty  and 
political  insignificance  of  churchmen  in  Holland. 
"But,"  continues  the  secretary,  "what  is  more 
considerable,  churchmen  amongst  the  States  have 
no  part  in  the  government  or  in  the  lavrs ;  neither 
do  their  elders  comport  with  our  hierarchy  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,   canons,  and  parish 
curates ;  and,  which  doth  yet  debase  them  more, 
they  Usat  possess  neither  glebe-landa  nor  tithes, 
nor  other  stmUe  revennei,  but  depend  alb^ther 
vpoD  Tdnntvy  coirtribatioDB,  which  will  bring 


their  rich  clergy  in  short  time  to  a  very  mean  and 
poor  estate.  These  differences  you  must  infuse 
into  the  minds  of  their  ecclesiastics,  who  were  not 
so  mortified  that  they  will  not  take  their  own  in- 
terests to  heart,  and  prefer  our  alliance  in  respect 
thereof."  Having  thus  arranged  for  the  clergy. 
Secretary  Coke,  who,  no  doubt,  wrote  under  the 
dictation  of  Charles,  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
nobility,  bidding  Gerbier  to  declare  to  them  at 
large,  and  on  sJl  occasion^  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  them  to  adhere  to  a  potent  king  like 
the  King  of  Enghmd  than  to  a  popular  and  futioua 
government  like  that  of  the  Hdlanders.  "Amongst 
those  boors"  conttnues  the  secretary,  " where  all 
are  equal  and  capable  of  the  highest  places,  their 
honours  and  de^eea  can  have  no  pre-eminence, 
but  be  subject  to  the  aflronta  of  the  baser  sort, 
without  civiUty  or  respect,  which  noble  minds 
cannot  endure."  From  the  nobility  he  passed  to 
the  merchants  and  base  traders,  and  from  these  to 
the  native  soldiery,  telling  Gierbier  how  to  deal 
with  these  classes  in  order  to  draw  them  to  the 
king's  interest.  "  But,"  said  Coke,  "  in  conclu- 
sion, because  the  Spaniards  are  not  yet  excluded, 
you  most  not,  by  a  total  adhering  to  the  faction, 
either  cry  down  thur  authority  or  neglect  their 
interests,  who  may  well  be  able  to  do  that  there  for 
us  which  dicy  cannot  for  themselves;  and,  when 
they  po^ve  they  cannot  help  themselves,  and 
that  they  must  ouit  their  hold,  will  probably 
incline  rather  to  deposit  their  right  in  our  hands 
(chiefly  the  sea-towns)  than  to  suffer  their  rebels 
or  their  opposites  to  carry  them  by  force.  In 
this  your  dexterity  must  be  employed  rather  in 
drawing  on  overtures  from  themselves  than  in  offer- 
ing propositions."  This  underhand  negociation 
was  prolonged  through  many  months,  the  King  of 
England  wishing  the  conspirators  to  declare  ^eir 
country  independent,  and  the  conspiratora  wi^ne 
him  to  give  them  something  more  than  genend 
and  vague  promises.  At  last  the  Spanish  court, 
which  had  some  clue  to  the  secret  coirespondence 
from  die  beginning,  discovered  the  whole,*  and 
reinforced  its  army  in  Flanders  and  Brabant ;  and 
thereupon  the  plot  fell  to  the^'ground.  If  such 
proceedings  had  taken  place  between  private  in- 
dividuals, no  one  would  hesitate  as  to  the  proper 
epithet  to  be  applied  to  them ;  but  they  had  been 
BO  common  between  kings  and  governments,  that 
we  think  Charleses  conduct  on  this  occasion  has 
been  censured  with  undue  severity.  He  acted  pre- 
cisely as  the  great  Elizabeth  would  have  done; 
and  even  at  a  much  later  and  morally  better  age, 
English  statesmen  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do 
as  much  in  the  same  dark  manner  to  counteract 
the  intrigues  of  other  states,  and  more  especially 
to  prevent  Uie  French  from  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  Low  Countries.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  Charles  had  been  that  high  model  of 
religion  and  sanctity,  probity  and  hraiour,  vhidi 
some  have  tried  to  represent  him,  vc  should 
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hardly  have  finind  him  eng^ed  in  such  a 

scheme. 

Charles  now  'concluded,  or  rather  renewed,  a 
treaty  with  Gustavua  Adolphus,  and  undertook  to 
seud  six  thousand  men  to  join  that  victorious 
sovereign  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  But,  as  there 
was  no  declaration  of  war  with  the  emperor,  he 
thought  it  proper  and  delicate  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  this  force  was  raised  in  Scotland  hy  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  on  his  own  account,  and 
without  the  king's  knowledge.  When  Hamilton 
was  getting  ready,  Donald,  Lord  Reay*  and  Major 
Borthwick  accused  the  marquis  of  raising  troops 
to  usurp  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Reay  said  that 
this  plot  was  discovered  to  him  by  one  Ramsey, 
and  Borthwick  said  that  it  had  been  revealed  to 
him  by  one  Meldrum.  Neither  of  the  accusers 
had  anv  witaesses  to  produce,  but  Lord  Reay  pro- 
posed Slaving  recourse  to  the  now  antiquated  bar- 
barism of  a  trial  by  single  combat,  and  challenged 
Ramsay,  who  denied  having  made  any  such  com- 
munication to  his  lordship  as  was  alleged.  Ram- 
say was  as  ready  to  fight  as  Reay  ;  and  a  court  of 
chivalry  was  regularly  constitut&l  to  arrange  and 
witness  the  combat,  over  which  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, as  earl  marshal,  was  to  preside.  But,  when 
everything  was  ready,  the  king  revoked  his  com- 
miuion,  and  the  alffiiird  proceeding  was  aban- 
doned.*  The  <aiginal  charge,  which  was  in  itself 
scarcely  less  ridiculous,  origiiuted  in  the  maUce  of 
Lord  Ochiltrie  and  the  horA  Tieasnrer  Weston, 
who  was  veiy  jealous  of  Hamilton's  influence  at 
court,  for,  next  to  Wentworth  and  Laud,  the 
marquis  was  supposed  to  be  *'  closest  with  the 
king."  Hamilton  had  already  embarked  with  his 
little  army, — but  so  little  care  was  taken  of  pro- 
visions and  accommodstiouB  for  his  men  that  they 
were  brought  into  a  sick  and  shattered  condition, 
so  that  the^  mouldered  away  in  a  short  time ;  and 
the  marquis  was  forced  to  return  to  England  with- 
out gaining  any  great  renown  by  this  action, 
wherein  he  neither  did  service  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  nor  to  himself,  or  to  the  Protestant  cause 
in  (3ermany."+  When  Hamilton  returned,  Charles 
received  him  into  as  great  favour  and  trust  as 
ever. 

We  cannot  condense  half  of  the  circumstances 
which  occurred  at  home  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  of  1629  and  the  calling  that  of 
1640, — circumstances  which  discontented  the  mass 
of  the  English  people,  and  which  gave  zeal  to  the 
timid  or  lukewarm,  fury  to  the  zealots.  We  shall, 
however,  try  to  explain,  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, the  most  important  of  these  provocations. 
In  contempt  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  king 
persisted  in  levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  even 
augmenting  the  rates  on  sundry  kinds  of  goods, 
and  ordering  that  the  goods  of  such  as  refused 
payment  should  be  instantly  seized  and  sold.  The 
Commons,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  denounced 
the  man  as  a  traitor  that  should  pay  these  illegal 
taxes.   And,  at  the  same  time  that  Charles  thus 
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availed  htmielf  of  tiie  KBtfaiees  of  modem  com- 
merce, he  arbitrarily  revived  certain  feudal  uses 
or  abuses.  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  when  their 
poverty  obscured  their  chivalry,  had  introduced 
the  practice  of  summoning  their  military  tenants, 
worth  20/.  per  annum,  to  receive  at  their  hands 
the  costly  honour  of  knighthood :  many  declined 
this  honour,  and  were  allowed  to  compound  by 
paying  a  moderate  fine.  Elizabeth  and  James  had 
both  availed  themselves  of  this  ancient  preroga- 
tive ;  and  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  ren- 
dered it  more  oppressive  than  formerly,  though 
only  persons  esteemed  worth  40/.  per  annum  were 
now  subjected  to  it.  In  many  instances,  in 
James's  time,  the  sheriff  purposely  neglectwl  to 
serve  these  writs,  and  many  persons,  when  they 
were  served,  took  no  notice  of  them;  but  now 
Charles  appointed  a  regular  commission  to  attend 
solely  to  uiis  vexatious  method  of  raising  money ; 
and  these  commissioners  called  upon  all  landed 
proprietors,  rated  at  40/.,  to  pa^  their  fines  for  not 
being  knighted.  When  any  resistance  was  offered, 
the  parties  were  dragged  into  the  expensive  law- 
courts,  and  there  invariably  cast,  and  forced  to 
pay,  or  thrown  into  prison.  Nor  was  there  any 
fixed  rule  or  rate ;  for,  when  any  man  was  a  known 
puritan  or  precisian,  or  otherwise  obnoxious  to  the 
court,  he  was  made  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  than 
another.  Nor  wu  the  practice  limited  to  thne 
who  were  liable  aa  militair  or  feudal  tenants: 
lessees,  who  held  no  laiul  by  any  such  tenure; 
merchants  whose  fintunes  had  risen  from  bales  of 
goods,  and  not  from  the  aword  or  lanc^  were  called 
upon  to  pay,  were  prosecuted  and  persecuted.  It 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  more  effective 
method  of  indisposing  that  numerous  and  influen- 
tial class  of  the  lesser  landholders  and  country 
gendemen.  It  is  said  that  100,000/.  were  thus 
screwed  and  squeezed  out  of  the  subject ;  and  the 
king  preferred  this  method  to  meeting  and  a^eeing 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  The  most  intoler- 
able sufferings  of  the  people  had  arisen  in  the  old 
time  from  the  atrocious  game  or  forest  laws.  This 
bloody  and  disgraceful  code  had  been  allowed  in 
good  part  to  drop  into  desuetude,  but  Charles 
resolved  to  revive  at  least  all  such  parts  of  it  as 
might  tend  to  tiie  increase  of  bis  revenue.  The 
Earl  of  Holland  was  appointed  to  hold  a  court  for 
the  recovery  of  the  king's  forestal  rights,  or  those 
lands  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  royal  chaces. 
In  this  manner  people  were  driven  from  many 
tracts  which  they  and  their  fathers  bad  long  occu- 
pied as  their  own ;  gentlemen's  estates  were  en- 
croached upon,  and,  as  the  king  was  the  litigant, 
the  opposite  party,  even  if  he  gained  his  cause, 
which  in  such  circumstances  he  had  but  slight 
chance  of  doing,  was  distressed  or  ruined  by  the 
costs  of  the  action,  which  he  had  to  pay  whether 
he  was  the  loser  or  the  winner.  The  Earl  ctf 
Southampton  was  reduced  almost  to  poverty  by  a 
decisicHi  which  deprived  him  of  his  estate  adjora- 
ii^  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  In  Evez  the 
jopiX  forests  grew  aodt^ige,  that  pe^ild^C  they 
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lud  twallomd  Up  the  vhok  couD^.  Rockiiu;ham 
Foiest  Utti  incrraaed  from  a  circuit  of  six  mues  to 
tnoe  of  nxty  miles,  and  all  trespasBcn  vere  punished 
hj  the  impoaitioa  of  enoimous  6ne8.  "Which 
burden/*  says  Glarandon,  "lighted  most  upon 
perBona  of  quality  and  honour,  ytho  thought  them- 
selves above  ordinary  oppreasioDs,  and  were  there- 
fore like  to  remember  it  with  more  aharpness,"* 
To  enlarge  Richmond  Park,  Charles  deprived 
many  proprietors,  not  merely  of  their  rights  of 
common,  but  also  of  their  freehold  lands.  Tt  should 
appear  that  he  afterwards  gave  some  compensa- 
tion ;  but  the  act  at  first  had  in  it  all  the  worst 
features  of  a  cruel  and  plundering  despotism.  The 
House  of  Comm(mB  had  scarcely  rendered  a  service 
more  im][)ortant  to  the  nation  than  by  iositting  on 
the  suppreuion  of  monopolies :  but  now  the  king 
began  to  revive  those  abuses  also;  and,  for  the 
of  10,000/^  which  they  paid  for  their  patent, 
and  for  a  duty  of  8/.  sterling  upon  every  ton  of 
soap  they  should  make,  which  they  promised  to 
pay  the  king  without  vote  of  parliament,  he  char- 
tered a  company  with  exclusive  privileges  to  make 
soap.  The  patent  permitted  every  soap-boiler  or 
manufacturer  to  become  a  member  of  the  char- 
tered company ;  and  that  precious  tum*coat, 
Attorney-general  Noy,  who  devised  the  project, 
probably  bought  he  had  in  this  way  evaded  die 
letter  of  the  law,  the  act  of  parliament  being  more 
puliculaily  directed  against  individuals  or  two  or 
three  nunopcdiflta  favoured  by  the  court.  But  the 
drcunutance  of  the  monopoly  hexag  in  the  bands 
of  a  mimeKnu  company  made  little  or  no  differ- 
ence to  the  consumers  ^  the  article,  who  were  still 
obliged  to  pay  for  their  soap  whatever  price  the 
monopolists  demanded.  These  incorporated  soap- 
boilers, as  a  part  of  their  bargain,  received  powers 
to  appoint  searchers,  and  they  exercised  a  sort  of 
inquisition  over  the  trade.  Such  dealers  as  resisted 
their  interference,  or  tried  to  make  soap  on  their 
own  account,  were  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Star  Chamber.  This  precedent  was 
feUowed  in  the  erection  of  a  umilar  company  of 
starch-makers,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
grants,  till  monopolies,  in  transgression  or  evasion 
of  the  late  statute,  became  as  common  as  they  had 
been  under  James  and  £lizabeth.t  And  no  less 
unjiut  proceedings  of  other  kinds,  nme  of  them 
TMicnlont,  some  scandalous,  all  very  grievous, 
were  set  on  foc4 ;  the  envy  and  reproach  of  which 
(we  should  say  justly)  fell  to  the  king,  the  profit 
to  other  men— -for  the  expense  of  collection  was 
enormous,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  money 
ever  readied  the  royal  coffers.}  ProclamationB, 
which  James  had  carried  to  such  excess,  and 
which  had  been  branded  by  parliament,  were  again 
bronght  into  play,  and  arbitrary  fines  were  exacted 
from  such  as  disobe^  these  proclamations,  which 
veie  in  themselves  lU^al.   The  late  Solomm  had 
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decided  in  his  wisdom  that  the  plague  and  other 
great  nuschie&  were  solely  owing  to  the  excessive 
and  constantly  increasing  uze  of  London,  and  he 
had  procli^ed  over  -and  ovra-  again  .that  people 
must  not  be  so  wicked  and  so  foolhardy  as  to  build 
any  more  houses  in  the  metropolis.  But  his  pro- 
clamations were  disregarded — the  judges  had 
declared  them  not  to  be  acccoding  to  law ;  and  the 
Londoners  had  gone  on  building  faster  than  ever. 
Charles,  who  was  more  steady  in  wrong  proceed- 
ings than  his  father,  appointed  a  commission  to 
examine  into  this  growth  and  increase,  and  to 
make  money  of  those  who  had  built  the  new 
houses.  In  general  the  latter  got  off  by  paying  a 
fine  equivalent  to  three  years*  estimated  rent  of 
their  houses,  and  an  annual  tax  to  the  crown  ;  but 
in  some  instances  the  houses  were  knocked  down, 
and  the  owners  made  to  pay  a^penalty  besides  suf- 
fering this  destruction  of  their  property.  Thns,  a 
Mr.  Moore  lost  forty-two  houses  of  the  hetter  kind, 
with  coach-housea  and  stables,  which  he  had 
erected  near  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields ;  and,  after 
these  houses  had  been  demolished  by  the  sheriffs, 
heavy  fines  were  levied  on  him  by  distress  warrante.* 
And,  as  if  all  these  were  not  sufficient  causes  of 
disgust  and  irritation,  there  were  the  galling  and 
high-handed  proceedings  of  the  Earl  Marshal's 
Court,  which  will  be  described  more  particularly 
hereafter.  But  what  more  than  anything  heaped 
coals  on  the  doomed  head  of  the  king  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  high  church  party,  led  on  by  Laud. 
This  bishop  is  allowed,  by  one  of  his  warmest 
admirers,  to  have  been  a  zealot  in  his  heart,  **  of 
too  warm  blood  and  too  positive  a  nature  ;"t  but 
he  fi)llowed  the  course  of  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
and  was  an  emphatic  flatterer  of  the  king.  When, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1630,  Henrietta  Maria  gave 
birth  to  a  prince,  afterwards  that  godly  king 
Charles  IL,  Laud  baptized  the  infant,  and  com- 
posed a  prayer  upon  the  occasion,  in  which  was 
the  petition, — "  Double  his  father's  graces,  0 
Lord !  upon  him,  if  U  be  possible.'*  Bishop  Wil- 
liams, the  ex-lord-keeper,  now  in  disgrace,  and 
almost  a  patriot,  forgetting  his  own  performances 
iu  former  times,  called  this  *'  three-piled  flattery 
and  loathsome  divinity.*'  A  few  months  after 
composite  this  prayer,  Laud  called  before  him,  in 
the  Star  ChamMr,  Alexander  Leighton,  a  Scotch- 
man and  a  Puritan  preacher,  for  writing  against 
the  queen  and  flie  bishops  in  a  hook  entiued  **  An 
Appeal  to  the  Parliament,  or  Sion's  Plea  against 
Prelacy."  The  tone  of  the  book  was  disrespect- 
ful, fanatic,  and  in  some  respects  brutal ;  but  we 
lose  sight  of  its  demerits  in  the  atrodous  punish- 
ment of  the  author,  who  vainly  pleaded,  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  that  he  had  offcndfxl  through  zeal, 
and  not  through  any  personal  malice.  He  was 
degraded  from  the  ministry,  publicly  whipped  in 
P^ace-yard,  placed  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours, 
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had  an  ear  cut  off,  a  nostril  slit,  and  was  branded 
on  one  of  hit  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  S.,  for 
"  Sower  of  Sedition."  ARex  these  detestable  ope- 
rations he  was  sent  back  to  his  j^nson;  but,  at 
the  end  of  one  short  week,  before  his  wounds  were 
healed,  he  was  again  dragged  forth  to  public  whip- 
ping, (he  pillory,  the  knife,  and  the  brand ;  and, 
after  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  other  ear,  split 
in  the  other  nostril,  and  burnt  on  the  other  cheek, 
he  was  thrust  back  into  his  dungeon,  there  to  lie 
for  life.  After  ten  years,  indeed,  Leighton  regained 
his  liberty,  but  it  was  by  the  mercy  neither  of 
Laud  nor  Charles,  but  through  that  parliament 
which  destroyed  alike  the  bishop  and  the  king.* 

Blind  to  the  almost  inevitable  consequences  of 
persecuUoo,  Laud  neglected  no  opportunity  of  en- 
forcing conformity.  By  his  advice  Charles  had 
issued  a  prodamatit^  nirlndding  all  preachers  to 
condemn  Anninianism  or  to  enter  upon  that  con- 
troversy. Though  not  yet  the  chief  of  the  Anglican 
church,  for  old  Abbot,  ibt  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  still  living.  Laud  wielded  or  directed  all 
its  thunders.  *'He  prevented  likewise  a  very 
private  and  clandestine  design  of  introducing 
nonconformists  into  too  many  churches  ;  for  that 
society  of  men  (that  they  might  have  teachers  to 
please  their  itching  ears)  had  a  design  to  buy  in 
all  the  lay  impropriations  which  the  parish  churches 
in  Henry  VIIL's  time  were  robbed  of,  and,  lodging 
the  advowsons  and  presentations  in  their  own 
feoffees,  to  have  introduced  men  who  would  have 
introduced  doctrines  suitable  to  their  d^>endencies, 
which  the  court  already  felt  too  much  the  smart 
of,  by  being  forced  to  admit  the  presentations  of 
the  fay  patrons,  who  too  oflen  dispose  their  bene- 
fices to  men  rather  suitable  to  thdr  own  opinions 
than  the  articles  and  cantma  of  the  church."t  But 
this  is  the  showing  of  a  royalist  and  high  church- 
man, who  conceived  that  everting  done  by  Laud 
was  right ;  the  other  party  might  have  reasonably 
pleaded  their  great  and  natur^  desire  to  procure 
preachers  whose  notions  and  practices  agreed  with 
their  own.  And,  then,  if  they  had  done  what  was 
illegal  in  associating  for  the  purchase  of  livings, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  afternoon  lectures  in 
boroughs  and  cities,  where,  as  they  considered,  the 
service  of  God  was  much  neglected,  we  can  scarcely 
see  upon  what  principle  of  law  the  large  sums  of 
money  which  had  been  contributed  should  be  seized 
by  the  king  and  Laud.  Noy,  theattomey^dieral, 
Ivoi^ht  the  trustees  in  whom  the  money  was  vested 
into  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  there,  after  pro- 
duction of  th^r  books  and  deeds,  and  counsel 
heard  on  both  sides,  their  corporation  was  dis- 
solved, and  all  the  money  adjudged  to  the  king,, 
who,  at  some  future  time,  was  to  emplt^  it  in  hu 
own  way  for  what  he  might  consider  the  benefit  of 
the  church4. 

*  "  ThB  MTCTB  pnntiliment  of  thli  ufiirttuiBite  lentlraftn  mutj 
people  pidad,  bm  &  pennn  ire)I  knowa  both  ttt  Icaraloy  ud 
otiter  mbililira ;  only  hla  unwrnpered  xeal  (u  hi*  eoantrTiMn  mre 
out)  procBpted  him  to  that  uUMke."— JlB(Jki0«rtk~*iU  wu  tha 
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The  Puritans  now  began  to  emigrate  in  great 
numbers  to  North  America,  preferring  a  wildemesa 
with  religious  liberty  to  their  native  country  with- 
out it.  The  pilgrim  &thers  chiefly  settled  in  New 
England.  Those  who  remained  at  home  were 
sharpened  and  embittered  by  persecution,  and  by 
the  whole  tone  and  manner  of  Charles's  court, 
which,  be  it  said,  though  moral,  or  at  least  decent, 
compared  with  that  of  James,  was  far  from  being 
BO  pure  and  exemplary  as  it  has  been  described 
by  certain  writers.*  Being  pretty  well  shut  out 
from  the  pulpit,  and  hunted  down  in  their  conven- 
ticles,— haviDg  DO  other  valve  through  which  to 
let  off  their  rarefied  feelings, — they  had  recourse 
to  the  shackled  press.  In  Hilary  Term,  1634, 
by  which  time  Laud  was  primate,  Mr.  William 
Piynue,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  brought 
into  the  Star  Chamber,  together  with  Michael 
Spaikes,  **  a  commonpubliaher  of  unlawful  and 
unlicensed  books,"  'WiUiam  Buckmer,  and  firar 
other  defendants,  upon  informations  filed  by  the 
attorney-general,  Noy.f  The  ofience  charged 
was,  that  Mr.  Prynne,  about  the  eighth  year  of 
Charles's  reign  (being  the  current  year),  hod  com- 

Eiled  and  put  in  print  'a  libellous  volume,  entitled 
y  the  name  of  "  Histrio-Maatii ;  the  Player's 
Scourge,  or  Actor's  Tragedie which  was  directed 
against  all  plays,  masques,  dances,  masquerades, 
&c,  And  although  he  knew  well  that  his  majes- 
ty's royfd  queen,  the  lords  of  the  council,  &c.,  were, 
in  their  public  festivals,  oftentimes  present  specta- 
tors of  some  masques  and  dances,  and  many  re- 
creations that  were  tolerable  and  in  themselves 
sinless,  and  bo  declared  to  be  by  a  book  printed 
in  the  time  of  his  majesty's  royal  father ;  yet  Mr. 
Prynne,  in  his  book,  had  railed  not  only  a^punst 
stage  plays,  comedies,  dancings,  and  all  other 
exercises  of  the  people,  and  against  all  such  as 
irecjuent  or  behold  them ;  but  further,  in  particular, 
i^ainst  hunting,  public  festivals,  Christmas-keep- 
ing, bond-fires,  and  May-poles ;  nay,  even  against 
the  dres8ing-up  of  houses  with  green-ivy."  He 
was  also  accused  of  directly  casting  aspersions 
upon  her  majesty  the  queen,  and  of  stirriug-up  tlie 
people  to  discontent  against  his  majesty  the  king, 
whom  he  had  treated  with  terms  unfit  for  so 
sacred  a  person."  The  fact  was,  Prynne  was  a 
learned  fanatic,  a  spiritual  ascetic,  who  conscien- 
tiously believed  that  plays,  and  maaques,  and  other 
sports,  in  which  the  queen  and  court  indulged  to 
excess,  were  unlawful  to  Christians ;  and  he  parti- 

*  The  Idter*  oT  Garrard  «nd  of  Convay,  in  the  Stnkfibrd  Corr«- 
tpondencf,  leveral  or  tUe  rooleinporary  Memoiri,  and  even  oocil- 
■loaal  nalinge*  and  hints  la  Clarendan'i  gtrat  bat  aue'SUed  work, 
Kflllhlly  bear  out  our  *tatement  u  to  the  morali  oT  Chartea'a  coart. 
The. words  of  Lord  SuDderlaiid  have  orten  been  quoted.  That  uoble- 
man.  wrilios  from  the  amy  to  At*  tn/r,  eaye  that  the  indeeeDey  at 
the  laDKuage  he  heard  In  the  camp  was  eo  great,  that  it  made  him 
fancy  himMlf  at  court. — Sydnej;  Paperi, 

t  FrvniiB  had  already  uedergooe  Mine  persecution.  Be  was  one 
of  the  Ilrat  to  attack  the  arbitrary  doctrines  of  Montague.  Laud  and 
bis  iMirty  attempted  tu  luppreis  these  books  and  pamphlets,  aa-l 
called  f  lynne,  Button,  and  other*  into  the  High  Comniiialon  Coort, 
and  "  tlwy  were  at  the  point  to  have  been  ceuenred,  when  a  pruhi- 
bitioD  comee  from  WeiLuiniter  Hall  to  slay  the  pruceedinga  In  that 
eourt,  oonirary  to  hie  majesty's  will  and  pleasare,  expressed  so 
clear^  and  distinctly  in  the  said  pntclamation :  wbieh  pruhiUtiua 
they  teadered  to  the  court  in  so  rude  a  maaneis  that  Laud  |nu  like  ig 
!»«  Wd  thu.  by  the  Ii«Ii[5f^^Ji,55.^;;^Js^  [e 
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cularly  attempted  to  demonstrate,  in  hu  book  of  a 
thousand  pages,  that  "  by  divers  arguments,  and 
by  the  authority  of  sundry  tests  of  scripture, — of 
the  whole  primitive  church, — of  55  synods  and 
councils, — of  11  fathers  and  Christian  writers 
befrae  the  year  of  our  Lord  1200, — of  above  150 
foreign  and  domestic  Protestant  and  Popish  authors 
tince,— of  40  heathen  philosophers,  &c., — and  of 
oar  ovra  English  atatutes,  magistrates,  universities, 
writers,  preachers, — that  popular  sts^e-plays  are 
sinfiil,  lewd,  ungodly  spectacles,  and  most  perni- 
cious corruptions."  Against  masques  and  dancing 
(the  last  a  dangerous  thing  to  touch  when  there 
was  a  French  queen  on  the  throne)  Prynne  was 
equally  severe.  "  If,"  said  my  Lord  Cottington 
upon  ihe  trial,  "  Mr.  Prynne  should  be  demanded 
what  he  would  have,  he  liketh  nothing :  no  state  or 
•ex ;  music,  dancing,  &c.,  unlawful  even  in  kings ; 
no  kind  of  recreation,  no  kind  of  entertainment, 
no,  not  so  much  as  hawking  ; — all  are  damned." 
But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book,  acoordii^  to  Nov, 
waa  not  less  against  the  orthodox  church  of  £i^- 
land,  than  against  thdr  sacred  majesties.  The 
music  in  the  church,"  said  the  attorney-general, 
**  the  charitable  term  he  giveth  it  is,  not  to  be  a 
noise  of  men,  but  rather  a  bleating  of  brute  beasts: 
choristers  bellow  the  tenor  as  it  were  oxen,  bark  a 
counter-point  as  a  kennel  of  dogs,  roar  out  a  treble 
like  a  sort  of  bulls,  grunt  out  a  bass  as  it  were  a 
number  of  hogs:  his  complaint  for  suppressing 
repetitions,  by  way  of  conventicles ;  also  his  gene- 
ral censure  of  all  die  bishops  and  of  all  the  clergy ; 
they  scorn  to  feed  the  poor;  the  silk  and  satin 
divmes :  very  charitable  terms  upon  them  of  the 
church!  Christmas,  as  it  is  kept,  is  a  devil's 
Christmas  ;  nay,  he  doth  bestow  a  great  number  of 
pages  to  make  men  afiect  the  name  of  Puritan,  as 
thmigh  Christ  were  a  Puritan,  and  so  he  saith  in 
his  Index."  Laud  was  also  incensed  at  Pr3rnne*s 
bestowing  some  praise  upon  the  factioui  book  of 
Dr.  Leightoa.  Prynne*s  book  had  been  written 
four  years  ago,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been 
printed,  if  not  published,  two  years  ago ;  but  it 
happened  that,  at  the  moment  it  was  mentioned  to 
the  king  by  the  bishop,  Henrietta  Maria  was  re- 
hearsing a  part  which  she  shortly  afterwards  acted 
in  a  play  or  pastoral  with  her  maids  of  honour.* 
Hence  every  abusive  term  was  held  to  be  directed , 
against  her  majesty ;  and,  though  the  mass  of  those 
terms  were  stricuy  scriptural,  there  are  some  of 
them  tliat  could  scarcely  bear  re|)eatiQg-  Charles 
was  greatly  exasperated,  but  it  is  said  that  he 
would  have  let  the  matter  drop,  and  the  author  go 
unpunished,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  activity  of 
I^ud  and  his  chaplains.  In  mendonii^  that  the 
tribunal  was  the  Star  Chamber,  we  have  sufficiently 
indicated  that  Prynne*s  sentence  must  be  atrocious. 
"  For  the  book,"  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 

*  '  Tt>at  wUcli  Uw  quMii's  majMt;,  *otn«  of  hta  ladlM.  aod  all 
hrr  maul*  ofhonour,  are  now  pTactiiin|[  upon,  ia  a  paatonl  penned 
ti)  Mr.  VaJW  Moutagiu,  wherein  her  tnajei^  li  pleued  tu  act  « 

Ci,  u  vrii  for  her  rrrrv.-ttiou  m  lur  the  exi'Tcite  of  her  Eosiiih. 
a  Jonwn  («bo  1  llioiiitht  had  been  dead)  hath  written  a  ploy 
uainu  nm  i«nn,  esllrd  Ibe  Higcnetick  l^y."— Letter  fMm  Mr. 
rut}  to  Sit  Thomu  Ptuknin^  In  Str  11 .  Ellit. 
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Richardson  (encouraged  into  eloquence  by  the 
approving  nods  of  Laud,  who  was  present  during 
the  whole  trial,  as  he  generally  was  at  all  the  most 
important  or  most  arbitrary  Star  Chamber  prose- 
cutions), "  for  the  book,  I  do  hold  it  a  most  scan- 
dalous, infamous  Ubel  to  the  king's  majesty,  a  most 
pious  and  religious  king ;  to  the  queen's  majesty, 
a  most  excellent  and  gracious  queen  {he  could  not 
praise  her  religion,  because  she  teas  a  Roman 
Catholic),  such  a  one  as  thit  kingdom  never  enjoyed 
the  like,  and  I  think  the  earth  never  had  a  better. 
It  is  scandalous  to  all  the  honourable  lords  and  the 
kingdom  itself,  and  to  all  sorts  of  people.  I  say 
eye  never  saw,  nor  ear  ever  heard  of,  such  a  scan- 
dalous  and  seditious  thing  as  this  mis-shapen 

monster  is  Yet  give  me  leave  to  read  a 

word  or  two  of  it,  where  he  cometh  to  tell  the 
reasons  why  he  writ  this  book : — because  he  saw 
the  number  of  plays,  play-books,  play-haunters, 
and  play-houses  so  exceedingly  increased,  there 
being  above  40,000  play-boolu,  being  now  more 
vencbible  than  the  choicest  sermons.  What  saith 
he  in  his  epistle  dedicatory,  speaking  of  play-hooka  ? 
—They  bear  so  big  a  price,  and  are  printed  in  far 
better  paper,  than  most  octavo  and  quarto  Bibles, 
which  hardly  find  so  good  a  Yeat  as  they ;  and 
then  come  in  such  abundance,  as  they  exceed  all 
number,  and  'tis  a  year's  time  to  peruse  them  over, 
they  are  so  multiplied :  and  then  he  putteth  in  the 
margin  Ben  Jonson,  &c.,  printed  in  better  paper 

than  most  Bibles  This  monster,  this  huge, 

mis-shapen  monster,  I  say  it,  is  nothing  but  liea 
and  venom  against  all  sorts  of  people.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  what  this  man  taketh  upon  him. 
He  is  not  like  the  powder  traitors, — they  would 
have  blown  up  all  at  once  ;  this  throweth  all  down 
at  once  to  hell  together,  and  delivereth  them  over 

to  Satan  Stage-plavers,  &c.,  saith  he,  ncme 

are  gainers  and  lumoured  by  them  but  the  devil 
and  hell ;  and  when  they  have  taken  their  wills  in 
lust  here,  their  souls  go  to  eternal  torment  here- 
afler.  And  this  must  be  the  end  of  this  monster's 
horrible  sentence.  He  saith,  so  many  as  are  in 
play-houses  are  so  many  unclean  spirits ;  and  that 
play-haimters  are  little  better  than  incarnate  devils. 
He  doth  Uot  only  condemn  all  play-writers,  but  all 
protectors  of  them,  and  all  beholding  of  them ;  and 
dancing  at  plays,  and  singing  at  plays,  they  are  all 
damned,  and  not  less  than  to  hell.  I  beseech  your 
lordships,  but  in  a  word,  to  give  me  leave  to  read 
unto  you  what  he  vrrites  of  dancing.  It  is  the 
devil's  profession,  and  he  that  entereth  into  a 
d^nce  entereth  into  a  devilish  profession ;  and  so 
many  paces  in  a  dance,  so  many  paces  to  hell. 
This  is  that  which  he  conceiveth  of  dancing.  The 
woman  that  singeth  in  the  dance  is  the  prioress  of 
the  devil,  and  those  that  answer  ore  clerks,  and 
the  beholders  are  tlie  parishioners,  and  the  music 
are  bells,  and  the  fiddlers  are  the  minstrels  of  the 
devil."  All  this  was  Puritanism  run  mad — the 
being  righteous  overmuch,  at  the  expense  of  the 
lightest  and  brightest  enjoyments  of  all  ages  and 
all  dime. ;  but  how  it  «gad,l«^mag«dj^[^d 
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almoBt  high  treaBon,  we  know  not,  unlcM  it  were 
by  connecting  it  with  the  fact — which  was  not 
done  openly — that  the  queen  was  a  great  dancer, 
and  by  holding  it  to  be  seditiouB  and  treaBonahle 
to  hint  that  a  queen  could  go  to  the  place  so  often' 
mentioned  by  the  lord  chief  justice.  This  high 
funcdonary,  however,  went  on  to  make  out  hia 
case  upon  other  grounds.  Be  writeth  thus : 
that  Nero's  acting  and  frequenting  plays  was  the 
chiefest  cause  that  stirred  up  others  to  conspire 

his  death  And,  in  another  place,  that  Tri- 

belltus  Pollio  relates  that  Martian,  Heraclius,  and 
Claudius,  three  worthy  Romans,  conspired  together 
to  murder  Gallienua,  the  emperor,  a  man  much 
besotted  and  taken  up  with  plays,  to  which  he 
likewise  drew  the  magistrates  and  people  by  his 
lewd  example.  ....  Now,  my  lords,  that  they 
should  be  called  three  worthy  persona  that  do  con- 
spire an  emperor's  death,  though  a  wicked  em- 
peror, it  is  no  Christian  expression.  If  subjects 
have  an  ill  prince,  many,'  what  is  the  remedy? 
They  must  pray  to  God  to  forgive  him,  and  nnt 
say  they  are  worthy  subjects  that  do  kill  him." 
After  sundry  invectives,  which  .the  prisoner 
heard,  standing  behind  that  other  fierce  persecutor 
of  the  Puritans,  Bishop  Neile,  the  lord  chief 
justice  concluded  ^-T-"  Mr.  Prynne,  I  must  now 
come  to  my  sentence;  though  I  am  very  sorry, 
for  I  have  known  you  long;  but  now  I  must 
utterly  forsake  you,  for  I  find  that  you  have  for- 
saken God,  his  religion,  and  yotlr  allegiance, 
obedience,  and  honour,  which  -  you  owe  to  both 
their  excellent  majesties,  the  rule  of  charity  to  all 
noble  ladies  and  persons  in  the  kingdom,  and 
forsaken  all  goodness.  Therefore,  Mr.  Prynne,  I 
shall  proceed  to  my  censure,  wherein  I  agree  with 
my  hutd  Cottington  i^First,  for  the  burning  of 
your  book  in  as  disgraceful  a  manner  as  may  be, 
whether  in  Cheapside  or. Paul's  Churchyard;  for 
though  Paul's  Churchyard  be  a  consecrated  platx, 
yet  heretical  books  have  been  burnt  in  that  place.* 
Apd  because  Mr.  Prynne  is  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
that  his  profession  may  not-sustain  disgrace  by  his 

*  In  DTOpoalnjt  the  ipnteneB  of  Mtchnel  Spstket,  the  nrloter  of 
FrynnB  ■  bnok,  CottinRlon  hod  oud,  "  I  do  Anti  Sparkes  9Wf.  to  tha 
kiufb  and  to  ktMd  in  tbe  piUory,  (rif  Aori  touching  of  hii  ean.  w\th  a 

Knot  (tti  Ma  head  to  dcetar*  hIa  offbnce,  and  It  fa  moat  nemiair  to 
times;  a»d  for  Ihe  pillory  to  be  i»  iWa  chMrehi/ard."  urn 
lAud  bad  exclaimed,  evidently  to  the  annoyaneo  or  CottinittoB.  "  A 
f  a  ctMMixrated  ftaee  t"  "I  cry  j-our  graco  meny."  aokl  my  Ixntl 
Cottington  ;  "  then  let  It  be  {n  Cheaprida." 

This  tnlkiiiff  of  coQiiecntrd  plnwa  wat  rallier  new  to  the  Eb|[1I(Ii 
Protaaloats ;  bnt  Laud  wo*  now  ceremanimuty  oonaeciatinK  ellinefaaa, 
ehuTchyanli,  ttc,  to  the  horror  ot  tha  Pantana.  Tho  uxd  Chief 
Justiec  mlRht  have  said  that  ndt  only  hid  heretical  iHukt  been 
bnmed,  bnt  blood  also  spilt  in  SL  Pour*  ehurch>-ai&  The  horiid 
eieeotioa  of  the  gunpowder  coaapliBlora,  Dipby,  Bobeit  Winter, 
Urant,  Balca.  Thomaa  Winter,  Bookwood,  Keym,  and  Unido 
nnrkea,faMt  been  pnltninod  at  "die  treat  «Bd  of  St.  Fool  ■  ehnrch- 
yaid." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Cottington,  In  treatinjt  of  Spotkca'a  case, 
allndedto  the  Inevitable  conseqnence*  oT  problbftion,  "  I  do  find 
that  he  (SparkBtl  persuaded  men  to  bny  thU  bouk  aftei  It  rro- 
hiblted  :  and  bebr*  it  was  prohibited  lie  pennaded  men  to  bny  it, 
■ayins  H  was  an  ezcallent  vudk,  and  it  mndd  be  called  in,  a»i  (Am 
sell  well!"  ^         ^  , 

Bnekner.  who  had  been  chaplniu  to  Arehbisbop  Abbot,  and  who 
was  accnied  of  having  licensed  at  least  a  part  of  the  Hittriomoatix, 
was  let  off  ytry  easily ;  but  poor  Sparkei  snITeted  tlin  sentence  pro- 
posed by  Cottlniiton,  Itesides  beiox  a  printer,  he  was  (as  wai 
common  In  those  days)  a  publisher,  bookiellcTi  and  bookbinder. 
The  noble  Earl  of  Dorset  eugtrested  that  he  ought  henceCurward  '  t« 
be  batted  from  priatlog  and  telling  book*,  and  kept  wholly  to  btad- 
ng  ot  booka."— itasftwortil. 


punishment,  I  do  think  it  fit,  with  my  Lord 
Cottington,  that  he  be  put  from  the  bar  and  de- 
graded in  the  University;  and  I  leave  it  to  my 
lords  the  lord  bishops  to  see  that  done ;  and,  for 
the  pillory,  I  hold  it  just  and  equal,  though  there 
were  no  statute  for  it.  In  the  case  of  a  high  crime 
it  may  be  done  by  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  so  I 
do  agree  to  that  too.  I  fine  him  5000/. ;  and  I 
know  he  is  as  well  able  to  pay  5000/.  aa  one-half 
of  1000/. ;  and  perpetual  impnaomnent  I  do  think 
fit  for  him,  and  to  be  restrained  from  writing, — 
neither  to  have  peh,  ink,  nor  paper ;  yet  let  hum 
have  some  pretty  prayer  book,  to  pray  to  God  to 
forgive  him  his  sins;  but  to  write,  in  good  faith,! 
would  never  have  him :  for,  Mr.  Prynne,  I  do 
judge  you  by  your  book  to  be  an  insolent  spirit, 
aud  one  that  did  think  by  this  book  to  have  got  the 
name  of  a  Reformer,  to  set  up  the  Puritan  or 
separatist  faction."  One  might  have  fancied  that 
such  a  rating  and  such  a  tremendous  sentence 
were  enough  for  any  criminal ;  but  so  thought  not 
the  oiScials  of  the  Star  Chamber !  Mr.  Secretary 
Coke  next  fell  upon  the  condemned  prisoner, 
beginning  with  an  unquestionable  truth.  By 
this  vast  book,"  said  the  secretary,  "it  ap- 
peareth  that  Mr.  Prynne  hath  read  more  than 
he  hath  studied,  and  studied  more  than  considered, 
whereas,  if  he  had  read  but  one  sentence  of  Solo- 
mon, it  had  saved  him  from  this  danger.  The 
preacher  saith,  be  not  over  just,  nor  make  thyself 
over  wise,  for  why  wilt  thou  destroy  thyself?"  Coke 
then  proceeded  to  show  the  necessity  of  mildness 
and  toleration  to  the  vices  of  society,  quoting 
Scripture  again  and  again,  but  in  rather  an  awk- 
ward manner,  considering  the  monstrous  into- 
lerance which  the  court  had  shown  to  the  prisoner. 
He  insisted  particularly  that  every  man  was  not  a 
fit  reprehender  of  folly  and  vice, — that  Mr.  Prynne 
had  no  invitation,  no  office,  no  interest  to  make 
himself  -a  censor.  "  And  certainly,"  said  Coke, 
"  the  fiiults  that  have  been  tolerated  in  all  times 
were  greater  than  modest  plays  or  modest  dancing. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  neither  do  I  think  it  is  the 
intention  of  any  of  your  lordships  to  apoU^ise  for 
stage  plays,  much  less  for  the  abuse  of  th«n.  I 
wish,  and  so  I  think  doth  every  good  man,  that 
the  abuse  of  them  were  restrained ;  bnt,  my  lords, 
not  by  railing,  cursing,  damning,  and  inveighing, 
not  only  against  the  faults  and  players  themselves, 
but  against  all  spectators  and  those  that  come  to 
them,  and  that  of  all  degrees,  &c"  But  every- 
thing hitherto  said  was  milk  and  honey  compared 
to  the  gall  poured  forth  by  the  noble  Earl  of 
borset.  After  comphuning  of  the  swarms  of  mur- 
murers  and  mutineers  not  fit  to  breathe,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  My  Lords,  it  is  time  to  make  illustra- 
tion to  purge  the  air.  And  when  will  justice  ever 
bring  a  more  fit  oblation  than  this  Achan  ?  Adam, 
in  the  beginning,  put  names  on  creatures  cor- 
respondent to  their  natures.  The  title  he  hath 
given  this  book  is  Histrio^mastiXj  or  rather,  as 
Mr.  Secretary  Coke  observed,  AnthTopo-mtuiix ; 
but  that  come,  not  home.-it  .Jgg^^gher 
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title.  Damnation,  in  plain  English,  of  Prince, 
Prelacy,  Peers,  People. .  .  My  lords,  when,  God 
had  made  all  hia  works,  he  looked  upon  them  and 
saw  that  they  were  good.  This  gentleman,  the 
devil  having  put  spectacles  on  his  nose,  says  that 
all  is  bad ;  no  recreadon,  no  vocation,  no  condi- 
tion good;  neither  «ei,  magistrate,  ordinance, 
custom  divine  or  human;  ^ings  animate  and 
inanimate,  all,  my  lords,  wrapt  up  in  massa 
dainiuifa,'~aU  in  the  ditch  of  destruction."  In 
some  TespectB  this  was  a  just  critidsm  of  Frynne's 
iour  boi^ ;  but  their  lordships  presently  snowed 
dtat  the^  could  be  as  abusive  and  unchuitable  as 
the  fanatic  Puritan.  Do  you,  Mr.  Prynnei"  said 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  "  find  fault  with  the  court  and 
courtiers' habits,  with  silk  and  satin  divines?  I 
must  say  of  you,  you  are  all  purple  within, — all 
pride,  malice,  and  all  disloyalty ;  you  are  like  a 
tumbler,  which  is  commonly  squint-eyed,  you  look 
oneway  and  run  another  way ;  though  you  seemed, 
by  the  tiUe  of  your  book,  to  scourge  stage-plays, 
yet  it  was  to  make  people  believe  that  there  was 

an  apostasy  in  the  magistrates ;  but  when 

did  ever  church  so  flourish,  and  state  better 

E rasper  ?  f  And,  since  the  plagues  happened,  none 
ave  been  sent  among  us  such  as  this  caterpillar 
19.  What  vein  hath  opened  his  anger  ?  or  who 
hath  let  out  his  fury  ?  When  did  ever  man  see 
such  a  quietus  ett  as  in  these  days  ?  yet  in 'this 
golden  age  is  there  not  a  Shimei  amongst  us  that 
curse th  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  so  puffed  with 
pride;  nor  can  the  beams  of  the  sun  thaw  his 
frozen  heart;  and  this  man  appeareth  yet.  And 
now,  my  lords,  pardon  me,  as  he  hath  wounded 
his  majesty  in  his  head,  power,  and  government, 
and  her  majesty,  his  majesty's  dear  consort,  our 
royal  queen  and  my  gracious  mistress,  I  can  spare 
him  no  longer, — I  am  at  his  heart.  Oh  quantum  !" 
Ac  The  courtier,  who  was  an  adept  at  long 
speeches,  proceeded  to  draw  an  oratorical  eulogium 
of  the  immeasurable  virtues  of  Henrietta  Maria. 
He  described  that  paasionate,  wilful  woman  as 
being  Dot  less  mild  and  meek  than  majestic,  of  a 
sweet  disposition,  and  for  compassion  always  re- 
lieving some  oppressed  soul,  having  a  heart  full  of 
honour,  a  soul  hill  of  chastity.  Nay,  Dorset,  in 
the  swing  of  his  eloquence,  did  not  scruple  to 
praise  her  religion,  saying  that  her  zeal  in  the 
ways  of  (Sod  was  unparalleled,  and  if  all  its  saints 
were  as  she,  the  Roman  church  was  not  to  be  con- 
demned. Cioing  evei  further  than  this,  he  spoke 
«s  if  he  were  privy  to  what  passed  between  the 
quem  and  her  confessor.  "  On  my  conscience,'* 
said  he,  "she  troubleth  her  ghostly  father  with 
nothii^,  but  that  she  hath  nothii^  to  trouble  him 
withal.*'  But  then,  changing  this  gentle  tone,  the 
noble  Dorset  again  addressra  the  Puritan  in  the 
following  words,  which  should  be  remembered 
whenever  the  reader  is  startled  by  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  religious  party: — Mr. Prynne, I  do 
declare  you  to  be  a  schism-maker  in  the  church,  a 
■edition-sower  in  the  commonwealth,  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing, — in  a  word,  omnium  motorum 


nequitsimus.  I  shall  Une  him  10,000/.,  which  is 
more  than  Ije  is  worth,  yet  less  than  he  deserveth  ; 
I  will  not  set  him  at  liberty,  no  more  than  a 
plagued  man  or  a  mad  dog,  who,  though  he  cannot 
bite,  he  will  foam :  he  is  so  far  from  being  a 
sociable  soul  that  he  is  not  a  rational  soul ;  he  is 
ht  to  live  in  dens  with  such  beasts  of  prey  as 
wolves  and  tigers  like  himself;  therefore  I  do  con- 
demn htm  to  perpetual  imprisonment  aa  those 
monsters  that  are  no  longer  fit  to  live  among  men, 
nor  see  light '  Now,  for  corporal  jpunishment,  mj 
lords,  I  should  bum  him  in  the  forehead  and  sht 
him  in  the  nose,  for  I  find  that  it  is  confessed  of 
all  that  Dr.  Leighton's  offence  was  less  than  Mr. 
Prynne's ;  then  why  should  Mr.  Prynne  have  a 
less  punishment  ?  He  that  was  guil^  of  murder 
was  marked  in  a  place  where  he  might  be  seen, 
as  Caiu  was.  I  should  be  loth  he  should  escape 
with  his  ears,  for  he  may  get  a  perriwig,  which  he 
now  so  much  inveighs  against,  and  so  hide  them, 
or  force  his  conscience  to  make  use  of  his  unlovely 
love-lqcks  on  both  sides.  Therefore  I  would  have 
him  branded  on  the  forehead,  sUt  in  the  nose,  and 
his  ears  cropped  too.'** 

The  in&mouB  sentence  was  executed  with  the 
additional  barbarities  proposed  by  the  noble  and 
gallant  £arl  of  Dorset.  A  contemporary,  of  some 
learning  and  note,  says  he  went  to  visit  Prynne  in 
the  Fleet,  and  to  comfort  himj  and  found,  in  his 
serenity  of  spirit  and  cheerful  patience,  the  rare 
effects  of  an  upright  heart  and  a  good  conscience. 
But  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  was  a  favourable  re- 
porter ;  and  though  the  victim  was  no  doubt 
cheered  by  his  conscience,  he  was  certainly  nei- 
ther serene  nor  patient.  He  sent  Laud  ^m  his 
prison  a  stinging  letter  about  his  Star  Chamber 
sentences,  which  letter  Laud  showed  to  the  king, 
and  then*  (aa  he  informs  us),  by  the  king's  com- 
mands, to  Mr.  Attorney  ||«y,.  Noy  forthwith  had 
Mr.  Prynne  brought  to  Vb  chamber,  showed  him 
the  letter,  and  asked  him  whether  it  were  his 
hand-writing.  Mr.  Prynne  said  he  could  not  tell 
unless  he  might  see  it  neater.  The  letter  being 
then  given  intoliis  hands,  and  Mr.  Attorney  going 
to  his  closet  for  a  pressing  necessity,  Prynne,  when 
his  back  was  turned,  tore  it  into  ^all  pieces,  and 
threw  them  out  of  a  window ;  "  fearing,'*  says 

*  A*  to  ihf  bodi,  Donet  laid,— "  My  lend*,  I  now  eon*  to  this 
ordmre.—l  can  gin  no  bettor  lerm  to  1^— bun  It,  H  It  pnetiMd  In 
other  couniriei,  ur  oihetwixr  we  »lwU  bu^  Ur.  f  lyane,  nad  mlTcr  Ui 
ghoil  to  w«lk.  1  ihall  therefoia  floocar  (u  the  bnninK ;  but  mIh  tec 
there  b«  a^ocJonMiliM  n*de,  that irt(M06T«t  ahall  koep  anr  oC  the 
bouk,  iu  hu  hands,  and  not  bring  Ibom  to  aoiM  publio  naguUklB  to 
be  burnt  In  iha  firr,  iliall  bit  vndrr  ■ntepca  erf  loia  comt." 

Th»  very  loyal  Sir  Phili)i  Warwick,  who  Mver  ma  aralloM  or 
alludHs  to  ibc  trial  aod  borbuoua  paniahmant  of  Prruie,  ealla  the 
EnrlofDoToet  "  a  Kcntleman  ofi^ai  parta  ud  cloratroii."  CIbkb- 
don,  as  ft  uinal  with  tliat  peat  pMiinaD,  KiTca  tbe  earl'a  cIuraeMt  at 
Kreater  Irnicth  t  bnt,  Uton^h  raloitlatlB,  iho  Tfadenee,  diaalpalloa  and 
other  vice*  of  the  Mian  ahiiM  Ihradgh  an  bfa  ibetottcal  Torddi.  Pome 
ynn  before  ihia,  Uonet.  thrB  Sir  Edward  SackriUe,  dgnaliacd  htm- 
■«ir  bj'  *  mnrilrrooa  diwl.  Areoidlng  to  Oanndim,  "  he  cDlmd  iaio 
•  Uul  iiuanel,  «pOB  a  anbjMt  mjr  anwarrantabU.  with  »  joaog 
ootdraan  of  ScoUiiad,  the  Ijord  Bmeo,  opoa  whwh  th^  both  tran- 
■portod  Itiemsdvti  inlo  Flauden,  ud,  attondod  only  by  two  eur- 
geona/pUead  al  a  ihUxmt,  and  under  an  obllotlon  not  to  iilr  but 
unoa  tlie  StUtrfone  oTlbBin.  tbey  ftnght  under  the  walU  of  Autn-erp 
where  the  Lord  Btnea  Ml  drad  upon  the  place ;  and  Sir  Ed«ard 
SacliTUta  being  Ukewlaa  hntbmind  ialoto«  nest  moiMuterv."— 
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Laud,  "  ore  tenus.**  Noy  then  hrought  the  victim 
again  into  the  Star  Chamber,  where  all  thia  was 
proved  against  him,  and  where,  according  to  the 
persecuting  prelate's  own  account,  he  mercifully 
forgave  him  this  last  offence. 

Between  the  6r8t  arrest  and  the  punishment  of 
Frj  nne,  Charles  had  made  a  magnificent  journey 
into  SroUand,  where  the  pei^le,  too  ibi^etfiU  of 
the  effects  of  the  last  royal  visit  th^  had  received 
from  James,  had  been  complaining  of  neglect— as 
if  the  Icing  thought  the  ancient  crown  of  Scotland 
not  worth  his  journey  thither.     Charles  was  at- 
tended in  this  journey  by  Laud,  it  being  a  prin- 
cipal object  with  him  to  force  the  Liturgy ,|with  all 
the  innovations  in  the  Anglican  church  proposed, 
or  about  to  be  proposed,  by  his  favourite  bishop, 
upon  his  Scottish  subjects.    The  Scots  received 
him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy ;  many  of 
the  nobility  ruined  themselves  by  feasting  and  en- 
tertaining his  numerous  court;  and  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1633,  Charles  was  crowned  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  ceremony  was  performed,  as  of  right, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Sl  Andrew's ;  but  there 
were  several  drcumstanceB  in  it  which  gave  offence 
to  the  people.   Laud,  for  example,  rudely  jostled 
and  displaced  l^e  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  standing  by  the  king's  sidej  because  that  pre- 
late bad  scrupled  to  officiate  in  the  embroidered 
habits — very  like  the  robes  of  the  Roman  hier- 
archy— which  the  English  bishop  had  preticribed.* 
The  introduction  of  a  high  altar,  tapers,  chalices, 
and  genuflections,  recalled  the  memory  of  the  old 
religion,  and  the  oil,  and  the  unction,  and  other 
parts  of  the  performance,  all  savoured  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Scots  of  the  rankest  idolatry  .f  The 
coronation  was  succeeded  by  a  parliament — stra- 
tagem having  been  employed  to  secure  the  election 
of  such  lords  of  the  articles  as  were  noted  for  their 
entire  and  unscrupulous  devotion  to  the  royal  will. 
They  voted  supplies  with  unprecedented  liberality 
and  promptitude.  A  land-tax  of  400,000/.  Scotch, 
and  the  uzteenih  pemiy  of  legal  interest  were 
granted  for  nx  years.  The  regular  rate  of  interest 
was  reduced  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  the 
difference  of  two  per  cent.,  taken  by  this  act  from 
the  creditor,  was  vested  in  the  king  for  three  years. 
The  harmony  of  the  parliament  was  first  disturbed 
by  a  question  about  the  attire  of  the  clei^y ;  Laud 
and  the  king  having  made  up  dieir  minds  Uiat  the 
Scottish  ministers  should  wear  precisely  the  same 
garments  as  their  English  brethren.    The  subject 
seemed  one  of  awfiil  importance  to  many  of  the 
Scotch ;  and  it  was  not  trivial,  if  taken  in  con- 

*  ImmedbtFl;  before  the  comnation  &  leniion  was  prMcTrn]  hy 
Dai'id;  Llndiey,  then  Biahop  nf  Brrehin,  upon  the  test,  1  King*, 
V,  39 ;— "  Atid  bII  the  people  taid  God  mto  Ring  Solomoa."  During 
the  coroiutioii  '■  tt  vai  obaerv«d  that  Dr.  Land,  then  Bf  shop  of  Lott- 
don,  who  attended  the  king  (beinj[  a  «traii)[er],  wae  high  in  hii  car- 
rlajn,  takiiiB  upon  him  the  order  and  managing  otthe  eeremonfeii 
•od.  for  an  Initaoee,  Spotswood,  Archbiihon  of  St.  Andrew'*,  being 
placed  at  the  king'i  tight  hand,  and  Undicy,  then  Arcbblshoji  of 
Olni^ow,  at  hii  Icit,  Biihop  Laud  look  Glaigow,  and  Ihnut  him  from 
the  king,  with  these  wordc  '  Jre  yoaa  ehwrdmatt.md  vmitt  the  coat 
of  yofir  otierT  (which  wa*  an  embK^ereil  roat,aDd  ihnt  hp  templed 
to  wear,  being  ».  moderate  chntchman ;)  and  in  place  of  him  put  in 
the  Bbhop  of  Rom  «t  the  king>t  left  hud."— AuAiMrtt. 
.  t  Hni)iironh(»8iaMliig.— Bunab  I 


nexion  with  other  circumstances  and  the  temper 
of  the  government.    If  Charles,  by  his  arbitrary 
will,  should  impose  the  embroidered  cope  and  the 
white  surplice — ^which  the  people  abominated  as 
vestiges  of  Papistry — ^he  might,  by  a  like  process, 
interfere  with  the  most  important  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  nation.    Silence  now  would  assu- 
redly be  taken  as  a  tacit  submission  to  further  en- 
croachments.   But  the  Scottish  lords .  were  not 
disposed  to  Ise  silent.   The  aged  Lord  Melville, 
addressiiu;  himself  to  Charles,  exclaimed,  "  I  have 
sworn  with  your  father  and  the  whole  kingdom  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  which  the  innovations 
intended  by  these  articles  were  solemnly  abjured." 
Charles  was  disconcerted  and  confounded  by  this 
bold  remark ;  he  rose,  and  withdrew  to  take  coun- 
sel of  himself  and  others.    But  soon  be  returned, 
repossessed  of  his  authoritative  tone  \  and  when 
they  resumed  their  deliberations,  he  haughtily 
commanded  them  not  to  debate,  but  to  vote ;  and, 
refusing  to  separate  the  questions  which  they  were 
willinp;  to  approve,  firom  his  copes  and  8iu^)liceF, 
to  which  they  olnected,  he  produced  a  paper  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  members,  and  said,  "  Your 
names  are  here ;  I  shall  know  to-day  who  will  do 
me  service  and  who  will  not."   Hie  articles  were 
rejected  by  fifteen  peers  and  forty-five  com- 
moners, making  a  clear  majority  of  the  House ; 
and  yet  the  lord  register  impudently  reported 
them  as  affirmed  by  parliament.    The  f^rl  of 
Rothes  boldly  declared   that  the  votes  were 
erroneously  collected,  or  falsely  reported,  and 
demanded  a  scrutiny.    If  Charles's  conduct  be 
correctly  reported,  it  is  decisive  in  itself  of  his 
whole  character  and  temper.     It  is  said  that 
he  stood  up,  and  refused  the  scrutiny,  unless 
the  Earl  of  Rothes  would,  at  his  peril,  take 
upon  himself  to  arraign  the  lord  register  of  the 
capital  and  treasonable  crime  of  fotsifying  the 
votes— a  proceeding  whidi  would  have  involved 
the  unsuccessful  accuser  in  ruin ;  and,  from  t^e 
tone  of  the  king  and  the  timidity  or  subservience 
of  that  parliament,  Rothes  might  well  despair  of 
establismng  his  accusation,  however  just.   He  was 
silent;  the  articles,  though  really  rejected  by  a 
majority,  were  ratified  in  the  Scottish  manner  by 
the  touch  of  the  sceptre ;  and  the  parliament  was 
forthwith  dissolved  upon  the  28th  of  Jime.  Charles 
did  not  venture  .upon  his  English  practice  of  im- 
prisoning refractory  members,  but  he  studiously 
testified  his  high  displeasure  against  those  who 
had  opposed  his  will.   They  were  excluded  from 
a  lavish  dispensation  of  honours   and  promo- 
tions; were  received  at  court  with  reproaches 
or  sullen  silence;  were  turned  into  ridicule; 
were''  set   down   as  tehismatic  and  seditious 
men.*   Having  made  Bishop  Laud  a  privy  coun- 

"  "Tke  palling  of  the 'act  eonemiing  ecele«laallea,\  haUta  did 
mnch  perplex  the  diueotinx  lord*  and  otken.  which  occstioued 
iome  of  tliem  to  divulge  in  writing  a  paper  reaecting  upon  fata  m. 
jetty  (adjudged  alterwardi  to  ben  libel),  vherehi  waa  nontatttad 
this  relleetioB— how  nieroiu  a  thing  it  wa*  £»  a  king  fa  that  plaev. 
by  making  of  the  lobjeet*'  vote*  to  ovrtawe  hia  parllunrnti  and 
that  the  aaBM  wm  «  breach  ofpriTilem,  &C;,.-Thb  vrlitiw^u  aftor- 
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sellor  of  Scotland,  and  heard  him  preach  in 
pontificalibus  in  the  royal  chapel  of  Holyrood ; 
having  eftabliBhed  "  singing  men"  in  the  said 
chap^,  and  set  up  an  episcopal  see  at  Edinburgh, 
with  a  diocese  extending  over  ancient  Lothian  from 
the  Forth  to  Berwick,  and  with  rich  endowments 
in  old  church  lands,  vhich  certain  great  nobles 
had,  by  a  private  and  not  unprofitable  bargain, 
agreed  to  Buzrender,  for  the  sake  of  example,  to 
othera,  Charles  made  a  posting  journey  to  the 
queen  at  Greenwich,  where  he  arrived  imer  four 
days'  travelling,  on  the  20th  of  July.*  Liaud,  who 
was  not  go  good  a  traveller,  followed  him  by  slow 
stages,  and  reached  his  palace  at  Fulham,  on  the 
26th.  "On  Sunday,  August  the  4th'*  (we  use 
the  prelate's  own  words)  "  news  came  to  court  of 
the  I»rd  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  death,  and 
the  king  resolved  presently  to  give  it  me,  which 
he  did  August  6th.  That  very  morning  at  Green- 
wich, there  came  one  to  me  seriously  that  vowed 
ability  to  perform  it,  and  offered  me  to  be  a  car- 
dinal. I  went  presently  to  the  king,  and  ac- 
quainted him  b(Ah  yrith  the  thing  and  person." 
To  be  promised  the  primacy  of  the  Anglican 
church,  and  a  cardinal's  hat  from  &e  pope,  upon 
one  and  the  same  day,  was  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  extraordinary  Idnd!  We 
would  not  make  more  of  the  mystery  than  his  con- 
duct and  proceedings  justify ;  but  we  thiflk  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  some  high  Catholics, 
who  had  watched  his  conduct,  fancied  that  Laud's 
great  project  was,  gradually  to  bring  back  the 
English  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church,  or 
that  he  himself  was,  from  conviction  and  practice, 
already  worthy  of  being  a  prince  of  that  church. 
Under  date  of  Saturday,  August  the  1  Ith,  he  says : 
"  I  had  a  serious  offer  made  me  again  to  be  a 
cardinal  {this  teems  to  prove  that  he  had  not  re- 
jected the  ,first  offer  in  a  very  angry  or  decided 
manner^  i  I  was  then  from  court,  but  so  soon  as 
I  came  diither  (which  was  Wednesday,  August 
21)  I  acquaint^  his  majesty  with  it  ;  but  my 
answer  was,  that  someiohat  dwelt  within 

me,  which  would  not  suffer  that,  till  Rome 
were  other  than  it  is."  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  scoui^ed,  mutilated,  and  maddened  Puri- 
tans were  hunting  Ijaud  to  the  scaffold,  he 
said,  in  alluding  to  this  remarkable  passage  of 
his  life :  **  His  majesty,  very  prudently  and  reli- 
giously, yet  in  a  calm  way,  the  person  offering  it 
having  relation  to  some  ambassador,  freed  me. 
from  uiat  both  trouble  and  danger.  Some  agent 
in  the  ungnlar  transaction  let  out  &e  secret  of  the 

bat,  being  taaai  to  lh«  enitodr  otXht  Lord  BtlntrllMi,  that  Ind,  hf 
Um  loMigalioa  at  AKhtatthop  Spotnrood.  and  ottwn  of  tha  fdwy 
eoMBcfl.  wu,  in  *  court  of  bU  poen,  fonod  guHtj  at  eaacnllnf  fm- 
m,  and  ifacrafarc  candmBed  to  Iom  hia  head,  bat  afteiwuda  par. 
doacd  b*  hia  maimljr.'' — Rtuhitorth. 

*  Fwa  tbe  lit  of  July  to  Itaa  lOlb,  the  Vhix  ant  liti  fltToarttt 
Mihvp  bad  rnada  asevnioaa  to  St.  ADilre«r*i,  Dundee,  FalkUnd, 
DxBbhM.  fce.  Land.  Id  I1U  DUiy,  deicrlbet  hit  journey  to  Dnm- 
talsM  aad  dllrliiif,  aa  All "  da&Keraia  and  emel  Jonmry,  croifiuf 
putaf  the  i^ioAJM^br  coaeh,  wbich  waaawoadti  then."  It  ap- 
frm  that  Kinc  Cbarl«a  wst  in  tomedaagerirf  beiuf  drowned  or 
wrvckrd:  al  InA  La«d  haa  in  hia  Diary—-  ialy  lOtb.  W^dnatday. 
U*  MlMy'a  dMMioBa  paauga  fton  Bniiit*IalaBd  lo  Ediot>nt|lk'^ 

t  TnobUi  udTtlalof  AidiUabftp  Uud. 


hat,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  Puritans,  who 
saw  that  Laud  was  every  day  labouring  to  assimi- 
late the  ceremonies  of  the  English  church  to  the 
Roman  model,  may  be  easily  conceived,  although 
they  had  no  positive  proof  of  the  transaction.* 
Having  definitively  settled  the  business  of  the 
cardinalate.  Laud  was  formally  installed  in  the 
ardibishopric  of  Canterbury  on  ibt  19di  of  Sep- 
tember. About  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
November,  the  Lady  levies  prophesied  against 
the  new  primate,  that  he  should  "  a  very  few  days 
outlive  the  5th  of  November."!  This  lady  was  the 
widow  of  Sir  John  Davies,  the  author  of  several 
poetical  productions  of  much  merit,  and  of  sundry 
slavish  speeches  in  King  James's  time  in  support 
of  Ihe  prerogative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
WM  said  that  she  had  correctly  predicted  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Laud,  who  was 
excessively  superstitious,  a  believer,  beyond  the 
general  credulity  of  the  times,  in  dreams,  omens, 
and  prognostics,  had  her  dr^ged  into  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  was  not  often  the  scene  of  such  a 
merry,  and  laughable,  ami  harmleaB  trial.  **  The 
woman  was  grown  so  maA^  diat  she  fimcied  the 
spirit  of  the  prophet  Daniel  to  have  been  infused 
into  her  body ;  and  tlus  she  grounded  on  an  ana- 
gram which  she  made  of  her  name — viz.  Eleanor 
Davies, — Revealy  O  Daniel.  And  though  the 
anagram  had  too  much  hy  an  L,  and  too  little  by 
an  S,  yet  she  found  Darnel  and  Reveal  in  it,  and 
that  served  her  txim.  Much  pains  was  taken  by 
the  court  to  dispossess  her  of  this  spirit,  but  all 
would  not  do,  till  Lamb,  then  dean  of  the  arches, 
shot  her  through  and  through  with  an  arrow  bor- 
rowed from  her  own  quiver ;  for  whilst  the  bishops 
and  divines  were  reasoning  this  point  with  her  out 
of  holy  scripture,  he  took  a  pen  into  his  hand,  and 
at  last  bit  upon  tlus  exceUent  anagram,  viz. — 
Dame  Eleanor  Davies, — Never  so  tiutd  a  Ladie  ; 
which  having  proved  to  be  true  by  the  rules  of 
art.  Madam,  said  he,  I  see  yon  build  much  on 
anagrams,  and  I  have  found  out  one  which  I  \io\)e 
will  fit  you.  This  said,  and  reading  it  aloud,  he 
put  it  into  her  hands  in  writing,  which  happy 
fancy  brought  that  grave  court  into  such  a 
laughter,  and  the  poor  woman  thereupon  into  such 
a  confusion,  that  afterwards  she  grew  either  wiser 
or  was  less  regarded  "J 

Thus  happUy  surviving  the  5th  of  November, 
Ijaud  went  on  fearlessly  with  his  high-handed 
proceedings  in  the  church.  But  he  bad  not  waited 

*  VltMm,  in  hto  tiaetate  *  Da  Cin,'  fmbUitad  mmu  alna  wan 
aftrr,  aUadet  to  tba  atraage  ramonr.  but  traala  it  aa  ao  abaard  and 
nalMom party  calaoiny.  But  Laod'aovn  DIaty  had  Dntthan  bara 
mnda  pnbuc,  to  ahow  tm  man  lo  Ua  tna  aolama  aa  palntad  by  bim- 

t  Land"  a  Wary. 

t  Heyltn,  Lift  of  Land.— An  odd  aeeonat  of  Lady  Davret'a  pre- 
dietinna  waa  subllahad.  In  anarto,  In  164S;  nsder  tba  Utle  of '  StmnRe 
■ad  WonderfU  Prophaciaa.'  Old  Anthony  k  Wand,  in  rrlattnt  her 
hniband  Sir  John  a  death,  aayi : — '*  It  waa  then  eomnionty  ni' 
monred,  that  hii  propheticti  lady  had  fbrelold  hia  death  in  »ora« 
manner,  on  the  Sunday  goini;  brfbre.  Fot  whila  ■))«  ant  al  dinner  by 
him,  aha  taddenly  bnrat  oat  with  tean ;  whereupon  he  taking  her 
what  t)ie  raatler  waa,  ibe  anaweml,  '  Htuband,  thet«  are  ynor 
funeral  tcara ;'  lo  whirb  be  made  reply, '  I'my.  therefijve,  apare  yonr 
taara  now,  and  I  will  be  <;pnmt  thai  yon  ahaU  iaiwh  whon  il  an 

daad.-  ^g.^.^^^  L-oog  le 
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for  the  primacy  to  begin  these;  for,  even  during 
old  Abbot's  life  he  had  obtained  the  almost  entire 
disposal  of  bishoprics,  and,  as  Bishop  of  Ijon- 
don,  had  introduced  numerous  changes  into  the 
churches  of  his  diocese,  and  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  he  began  to  rebuild  and  beautify 
with  money  obtained,  for  the  roost  part,  in  an  irre- 
gular and  oppressive  manner.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  majority  of  the  Enghsh  preachers 
and  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  the  Almighty 
cared  not  for  temples  built  with  hands ;  simpli- 
city, as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  pomp, 
the  glare,  and  glitter  of  the  Roman  church,  was 
most  acceptable  unto  him,  and  a  bam  as  good  a 
temple  as  the  vast  and  vrondrous  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
itse^,  provided  only  those  within  it  worshipped  in 
sincerity  and  truth.  Laud  thought  differenUy,  as 
no  doubt  did  many  good  and  conscientious  per- 
sons, who  had  long  been  representing  that  it  was 
ind«»rou8  to  WOTship  God  in  places  no  better 
than  stables.  "  The  remissness  of  Abbot  and  of 
other  bishops  by  his  example,"  says  Cluendon, 
"  had  introduced,  or  at  least  conniTea  at  a  negli- 
gence, that  gave  great  scandal  to  the  church,  and 
no  doubt  oflFended  very  many  pious  men.  The 
people  took  so  little  care  of  the  churches,  and  the 
parsons  as  little  of  the  chancels,  that,  instead  of 
beautifying  or  adorning  them  in  any  degree,  they 
rarely  provided  against  the  falling  of  many  of  their 
churches,  and  suffered  them. at  least  to  be  kept 
so  indecently  and  slovenly,  that  they  would  not 
have  endured  it  in  the  ordinary  offices  of  their 
own  houses ;  the  rain  and  the  wind  to  infest  them ; 
and  the  sacraments  themselves  to  be  administered 
where  the  people  had  most  mind  to  receive 
them.'^  Soou  after  the  death  of  Buckingham, 
when  Bishop  Ijaud  "  bad  great  &tout  wiui  the 
king,"  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  bishops 
for  the  repair  of  decayed  churches  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  was  asserted  in  this  royal  ordinance, 
that  by  law  the  same  ought  to  be  repaired  and 
maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants  and 
others  having  land  in  those  chapelries  and  parifihes 
respectively,  who  had  wilfully  neglected  to  repair 
the  same,  being  consecrated  places  of  God's 
worship  and  divine  service.  His  majesty  charged 
and  commanded  all  archbishops  and  bishops  to 
take  special  care  that  these  repairs  were  done,  and 
by  themselves  and  their  officers  to  take  a  view  and 
survey  of  them.  The  parishioners  and  landlords 
thought  that  a  part,  if  not  the  -whole,  of  the  ex- 
pense, instead  of  falling  solely  upon  them,  ou^ht 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Uthes  which  they  paid ; 
bat  what  was  calculated  to  produce  still  greater 
disgust  was  the  concluding  clause  of  the  procla- 
.  mation,  wherein  the  bishops  were  ordered  "  to 
use  the  powers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  put- 
ing  the  same  in  due  execution ;  and  that  the 

*  (lilt.  The  loyal  hiitoriaa.  aHar  paiilng  "  m  piotu  a  work'' 
ai  twpairiiiK  and  adornlBK  th«  cburehea.  b  obliged  to  add — ''  Yrt, 
I  IcDow  not  Imw,  tlie  proareallon  of  il,  with  too  much  afleetation 
of  espenM.  it  may  be,  or  with  too  mocb  paiaioa  belir«en  the  mini*- 
tm  kod  the  pariahloBen,  raiMd  aa  atil  apirit  towaida  the  cburcb, 
whlchUieeiiHiiieaof.aiook  tDiidiftdnntanof^MNOa  Mlbay  bid 
na  oppoitnaily  to  maka  the  wont  use  of  it. 


judges  be  required  not  to  interrupt  this  good 
work  by  their  too  easy  granting  of  prohibitions.  **• 
That  is,  the  judges  were  not  to  interfere  to  stop 
the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  ex- 
torting money  from  the  subject  for  the  repairing 
and  adorning  of  churches  and  chapels.  Nor  did 
Charies  and  Laud  stop  here ;  for  in  tlie  month  of 
May,  1631,  a  commission  was  issued,  with  the 
usual  arbitrary  forms,  empowering  the  privy  coun- 
cil to  hear  and  examine  all  differences  which 
shall  arise  betwixt  any  of  our  courts  of  justice, 
especially  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  "t  Some  three  months  before  the 
issuing  of  this  commission.  Laud  astonished  the 
people  of  London  by  his  newly  made  or  revived 
ceremonial  of  consecrating  churches.  The  first 
which  he  so  consecrated  was  that  of  St.  Catherine 
Creed,  a  London  church,  which  had  not  been  re- 
built, but  only  repaired,  but  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  him  to  require  the  ceremony,  because 
new  timber  and  other  materials,  not  consecr^d, 
had  been  introduced.  He  proceeded  to  St.  Ca- 
therine's in  the  greatest  state,  an  infinite  number 
of  people  of  all  sorts  **  drawing  together,"  says  hia 
sympathizing  biographer,  Heylin,  "  to  behold  that 
ceremony,  to  which  they  had  so  long  been 
strangers,  ignorant  altogether  of  the  antiquity  and 
the  necessity  of  it."  In  fiict,  the  Romish  aspect 
of  the  ceremony,  from  beginning  to  end,  gave 
scandal  and  alarm  to  the  majority  of  the  spectators. 
To  begin  his  repairs  at  St.  Paul's  with  pomp  and 
effect,  he  conducted  the  king  thither  in  state,  and 
after  a  fitting  sermon  Charlra  took  a  view  of  the 
delapidations  of  the  church,  which  appear  to  have 
been  very  serious.  Soon  afier  a  commission  was 
issued  under  the  great  seal,  appointing  money 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  repairs  to  be  paid  into 
the  chamber  of  London,  and  declaring  further, 
that  "the  judges  of  the  prerogative  courts,  and  all 
officials  throughout  the  several  bishoprics  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  upon  the  decease  of  persons  in- 
testate, should  be  excited  to  remember  this  church 
out  of  what  was  proper  to  be  given  to  pious 
uses."J  The  clergy,  being  summoned  by  their 
ordinaries,  gave  towards  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul'g 
a  kind  of  annual  subsidy ;  Sir  Paul  Pindar  gave 
4000/.  and  other  assistance  ;  the  king  contributed 
altogether  about  10,000/.,  Laud  himself  only  1 00/. 
per  annum.  As  more  money  was  wanted,  it  was 
sought  for  in  the  arbitrary  fines  extorted  in  the 
Star  Chamber  and  in  the  High  Gonunisnon  Courts, 
in  which  Laud  was  all  prevalent,  and  where  he 
carried  two  great  objects  at  once,  by  intermeddling 
with  men's  consciences  and  private  conduct,  and 
by  making  tlieir  punishment  contribute  to  his 
great  object  of  making  St.  Paul's  a  kind  of  rival  of 
St.  Peter's.  "  He  intended  the  discipline  of  the 
church,"  says  Clarendon,  in  a  strikuig  passage, 
"  should  be  felt,  as  well  as  spoken  of,  and  that  it 

•  See  the  pmelunKttoD,  dated  Uw  nth  ^Ootober,  14B9,laRaA 

woith. 
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should  be  applied  to  the  ftreatest  end  most  splen- 
did tnmsgresBon  as  well  as  to  the  punishment 
of  smaller  offences  and  meaner  offenders;  and 
thereupon  celled  for,  or  cherished  the  discovery  of 
tiiose  who  vere  not  careful  to  cover  their  own  ini- 
quitiesj  thinking  they  were  above  the  readi  of 
other  men,  or  their  power  or  will  to  chastise. 
Persons  of  honour  and  great  quality,  of  the  court 
and  of  the  country,  were  every  day  cited  into  the 
High  Commtaeion  Court,  upon  the  fame  of  their 
incontinence,  or  other  scandal  in  their  lives,  and 
were  there  prosecuted  to  their  shame  and  punish- 
ment; and  as  the  shame  (which  they  cidled  an 
insolent  triumph  upon  their  degree  and  quality, 
and  levelling  Uiem  with  the  common  people)  was 
never  foigotten,  but  watched  for  revenge,  so  the 
fines  imposed  there  were  the  more  questioned, 
and  repined  against,  became  they  were  assigned 
to  the  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  church,  and  thought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  more  severely  imposed,  and 
the  less  compasuonately  reduced  and  excused : 
which  likewise  made  the  jurisdiction  and  rigour 
of  the  Star  Chamber  more  felt  and  murmured 
against,  and  sharpened  many  men's  humours 
against  the  bishops,  before  they  had  any  ill  inten- 
tion towards  the  church."*  Well  supplied  with 
money  from  this  curious  variety  of  sources,  and 
spurred  by  the  active,  impatient  spirit  of  Laud,  the 
workmen  proceeded  apace,  but  with  more  rapidity 
then  good  taste  or  attention  to  congruity.  Inigo 
Jones  restored  the  sides  with  a  clumsy  Gothic, 
and  threw  up  in  the  western  front  a  fine  Corinthian 
portico;  but  before  the  body  of  the  work  was 
finished  the  bishop  was  brought  to  the  block ;  and 
during  the  civil  wars  St.  Paul's  was  converted  into 
barracks  for  the  parliament's  dragoons.  It  got 
abroad  that  Laud,  in  speaking  before  his  ma- 
jesty, had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  rule 
of  celibacy  as  imposed  on  all  Roman  priests  by 
Pope  Gregory,  and  in  disparagement  of  the  mar- 
ried clergy,  saying  that  he,  for  his  part,  other 
things  being  equal,  should,  in  the  disposal  of  bene- 
fices, always  give  the  preference  to  such  clergymen 
as  lived  in  cebbacy.  This  was  touching  e  most 
sensitive  chord :  there  were  some  things  in  which 
the  churchmen  of  the  establishment  would  wil- 
lingly have  resumed  the  ancient  usage ;  but  a  re- 
turn to  celibacy  was  horrible  and  atrocious  in  their 
eyes:  evary where  the  ministers  of  the  reformed 
cnnrchea  looked  upon  the  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  nature  as  the  most  signal  advantage  obtained 
over  popery,  end  they  were  indignant,  infuriated 
at  the  sl^;liitest  hint  of  the  vows  of  chastity  being 
essential  to  the  servants  of  the  gospel.  A  loud 
end  universal  murmur  warned  Laud  that  he  had 
ifone  too  far.  His  retractation  was  adroitly  ma- 
naged. He  immediately  got  up  a  marriage  be- 
tween one  of  his  own  chaplains  and  a  daughter  of 
his  friend  or  creature  Windebank,  performed  the 
nopti^  service  himself  in  a  very  public  manner, 
and  gave  the  married  chaplain  preferment.  We 
have  depknedthe  £uiatical  end  bubarous  destruc- 

•  HIitRab. 


tion  of  the  works  of  art  connected  with  the  old  reli- 
gion :  Laud — ^we  can  scarcely  believe  from  mere 
taste — was  most  aiudoua  to  preserve  such  fn^ments 
asfiad  hitherto  escaped,  and  to  aumilythe  places  of 
some  of  those  wluch  had  perished.  But  the  way 
in  which  he  went  to  work  only  gave  a  frei^  im- 
petus to  the  iconodaatic  fury.  Mr.  Sherfield,  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  recorder  of  Sarum, 
by  direction  of  a  vestry,  and  in  accordance  with 
acts  of  parliament  and  canons  of  the  reformed 
church,  caused  a  picture  on  glass  to  be  removed 
from  the  window  of  a  church  and  broken  to 
pieces.*  Laud,  thereupon,  brought  him  up  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  maintaining  that  he  had 
usurped  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and  that 
of  his  majesty  as  supreme  bead  of  the  church. 
He  there  ventured  to  defend  the  use  of  painted 
images  in  places  of  wor^ip,  and  counted  among 
the  evils  which  attended  their  destruction  the 
keeping  moderate  Catholica  away  from  church. 
Some  members  of  the  court  presumed  to  hint  that 
Laud  was  leaning  towards  popery ;  but  the  majo- 
rity sentenced  Sherfield  to  pay  500/.  to  the  king, 
to  lose  his  ofBce  of  recorder,  to  find  security  that 
he  would  break  uo  more  images,  and  also  to 
make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  offence, 
not  only  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Edraond'e, 
where  it  was  committed,  but  in  the  cathedral 
church  itself,  that  the  bishop,  in  contempt  ofwhoae 
authority  he  had  played  this  pageant,  might  have 
reparation."t  Upon  Laud's  first  removal  to  the 
see  of  London,  he  presented  to  Charles  a  list  of 
"  considerations  for  the  better  settling  of  the 
church  government."  He  proposed  that  the 
bishops  should  be  commanded  to  reside  in  their 
several  dioceses,  txeepting  titose  which  were  in 
aiiendance  at  cowf ,  uiat  a  special  charge  should 
be  given  them  against  frequent  and  unworthy 
ordinations,  and  tlutt  especial  care  should  be  had 
over  the  lecturers,  which,  by  reason  of  their  pay, 
were  the  people's  creatures,  and  blew  the  coate  of 
their  sedition.  "  For  the  abating  of  whose  power," 
continues  Laud,  "  these  ways  may  be  taken : — 
That  the  afternoon  sermons  in  all  parishes  be 
turned  into  catechising;  that  every  lecturer  do 
read  divine  service  according  to  the  Liturgy, 
printed  by  authority,  in  his  surplice  and  hood,  if 
in  church  or  chapel,  and  if  in  a  market  town, 
then  in  a  gown,  and  not  in  a  cloak;  that  the 
bishop  should  suffer  none  under  noblemen  and 
men  qualified  by  law  to  keep  any  private  diaplain 
in  their  houses ;  that  liis  majesty  should  ^fer  to 
bishoprics  none  but  men  of  cmragey  gravity,  and 
experience  in  government;  that  Emanuel  and 

*  TYm  pnrtlciilar  mcIqk  destrayed  hy  Hr.  Shnfleld  appeara  to 
have  been  batbaroua  in  tairta  and  ofleniive  in  otbn  tvipecti.  Tha 
■ubject  wai  tbo  Creation.  The  poor  recurdcr  laid  f>  dafenea,"  That 
the  true  IiUtonr  of  tb«  creation  una  not  eoDtaliwd  in  that  window, 
bnt  o,  tUie  KaA  Imptoui  one.  God  the  Patlier  wa*  painted  like  anold 
man  with  a  blue  coat,  aud  a  pwir  of  corapastei .  to  •iinity  hta  com- 
pnaatnii  the  heavmc  anil  the  earth.  In  the  fourth  day'*  work  lliem 
wrra  fowla  or  the  air  flying  up  from  God,  iheir  inaker>  which  ahould 
have  been  the  llfth  day.  In  the  Btth  day'*  work  a  naked  dmu  ia 
Sylng  apon  tha  earth  adeep,  with  w  much  of  a  naked  wuinan  ai  ftoni 
tlia  kneea  upwarda,  Kiowing  out  of  hi*  «A%  which  ahould  hava  bwa 
IhviMAdayt  aotliatthatdaturyiilUaa.''  | 

t  Cypri««  AngUeua.  □  g  ^j^g^  ^iy  LjOOglC 
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Sydney  Colleges,  in  Cambridge,  *  which  are  the 
nurseries  of  Puritanism,'  he  from  time  to  time 
provided  with  grave  and  orthodox  men  for  their 
govemorB;  that  more  encouragement  should  be 
ffren  to  the  High  Commission  Court ;  that  some 
course  should  he  taken  to  prevent  the  judges  from 
seuding  so  many  prohibitions,"  &c.  &c*  Charles 
regulated  his  conduct  according  to  these  sugges- 
tions, and  shortly  after  he  issued  his  "  regal  in- 
structions," widen  differed  very  slightly  frma  the 
considerations  presented  by  Laud,  and  included 
aU  the  clauses  except  those  relating  to  the  Cam- 
bridge colleges  and  the  High  Commission  Court, 
which  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to 
mention  in  public.  Laud,  upon  the  appearance 
of  these  instructions  or  injunctions,  which  were  of 
his  own  devising  and  composition,  summoned  all 
the  ministers  and  lecturers  within  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  London,  and,  making  a  solemn  speech, 
pressed  them  all  to  be  obedient  to  his  majes^'s 
orders,  as  being  full  of  religion  and  justice,  and 
advantageous  to  the  church  and  commonwealth, 
although  they  were  mistaken  by  some  hasty  and 
incompetent  persons-t  But,  at  the  same  time, 
Jjaud  projected  several  things  which  were  good 
and  laudable  in  themsdves,  widumt  being  opposed 
to  the  national  liberties.  Such  were  the  buildings 
at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  wherein  he  had 
been  bred ;  the  setting  up  a  Greek  press  in  Jjon- 
don  ;X  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  Arabic  at 
Oxford ;  the  foundation  of  an  hospital  at  Reading ; 
all  of  which  works  were  perfected  in  his  lifetime. 
He  had  proposed  to  find  a  way  to  increase  the 
stipends  of  poor  vicars,  but  this  remained  an  in- 
tention. 

Maintaining  the  closest  correspondence  with 
Viscount  Wentworth,  now  (1632)  not  merely  Pre- 
sident of  the  North,but  also  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
Laud  endeavoured  to  surround  the  king  with  per- 
sons devoted  to  his  own  views  and  interests.  On 
the  lOUiof  June,  1632,  FrancisWindebank,  his  old 
friend,  whose  daughter  he  had  married  to  his  chap- 
Iain,  was  sworn  secretary  of  state;  and  in  the 
month  of  July  another  old  and  sturdy  friend,  Dr, 

'  Laml,  in  ht(  "CoQiUerationi."  ncoininendcil  the  kiOK  to  pre- 
Tent  blthop*  fnita  waitini;  the  wuod*  on  their  Undi "  where  any 
«rer«  left,"  Cliulei,  in  lii*"  Rex*'  Injiuiclioos,"  went  more  al 
IrDgtli  iDlo  the  buiineai,  iliowing  tome  cuiion*  practtcca  of  the  pre- 
litiei  OS  their  traoiUiioiu.  "  Bvory  Uthup  that,  by  our  {[race  and 
favour,  and  good  opiiiiou  of  hia  wrTice,  aliall  be  nominntcd  bv  tu  to 
auothet  biihopric,  (hall,  from  that  day  of  nomiualion,  not  pretume 
lo  make  any  leue  Cur  three  livea  or  ttrauty-ana  yeara,  or  concurrent 
lenMi  or  any  ways  la  renew  Doy  eiUle,  or  cut  any  wood  or  timber, 
but  merely  to  recebe  the  rents  dne,  nnd  quit  the  place :  for  we  think 
ItahatelUI  thing,  that  any  man  leaving  ; a  biahc^rle  ihuuld  atmoit 
nudo  hia  ■ucceiaor."— JtmAworlA. 

t  Rnihwurtii.— Jnat  at  ihia  time  Mr.  Bemaid,  lecturer  at  SL  Se- 
pulehre'f  church.  Londoa,  said,  in  hia  prayer  before  aenuon,— 
"  Lord  open  the  eyee  nf  the  queen'a  majeaiy,  that  riie  may  tee  Jeaui 
Chriet,  whom  die  iMi  ftoced  with  her  inlideliiy,  auperatition.  and 
fdolatry."  Vat  theN  «wdi  he  wai  qaeedonGd  in  the  ili|;li  Com- 
nluiou  Coart,  vMch  deelared  the  larae  to  be  scandalona  and  unad- 
TiieiC  and  Dot  to  be  repeated,  no  nalona  preecber,  bowewi 
«e^«d  ay  ■mre  pnnlehmeat  bjr  maktag  »  mjr  bemble  lub- 

t  The  whtde  or  pert  of  the  Uteek  type  vae,  however,  obbdned  tu 
anuUtrirymenBettmly  cheiaeteriatieofUnd.  The  kln^i  printers. 
In  m  ediiiwn  of  the  Bible,  had  eommtUed  the  very  awkward  miatake 
at  omhiinf  the  word  awt  in  the  Seventli  Commandmeat.  T.-he 
biahup  called  in  the  tmpteubm,  and  caUed  op  the  poor  piintera  to 
the  Ili||h  Camnilerinn  Cmirt,  which  eentenoed  them  to  pay  nu  exor- 
bitant Une,  with  pact  of  wtateh  Land  pnivided  the  Uieek  tyim  for 
priulind  ancheBt  manuiertptt.  Ice 


Juxon,  then  Dean  of  Worcester,  at  his  suit,  was 
sworn  clerk  of  his  majesty's  closet.  "  So  that 
Windebank  having  the  king's  ear  on  one  side,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  closet  on  the  other,  he  might  pre- 
sume to  have  his  tale  well  told  between  them,  and 
that  his  majesty  should  not  easily  be  possessed  with 
anything  to  his  disadvantage."*  If  Laud  had 
taken  all  to  himself  in  the  business  of  the  church 
while  only  bishop  of  London,  he  became  far  more 
absolute  on  his  promotion  to  the  primacy.  He 
commanded  like  a  pope  of  tlie  fourteenth  century. 
The  comjnunion-tahle,  which,  according  to  Cla- 
rendon, had  not  been  safe  **  from  the  approaches 
of  dogs,"  was,  by  an  order  of  council,  directed  to 
be  removed  in  all  cases  irom  the  centre  to  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  to  be  railed  in  and  called  by  its 
old  Roman  name  of  altar.  Against  disobedient 
priests,  nay,  even  against  neglectfiil  church- 
wardens, were  hurled  the  thunders  of  excommuni- 
cation. Not  merely  painted  glass  began  to  reap- 
pear in  the  windows,  but  pictures  in  the  body  of 
the  churches  and  over  the  altars.  lAud  was  inex- 
orable on  the  subject  of  surplices  and  lawn  sleeves. 
Everywhere  great  paina  were  taken  to  give  pomp 
and  magnificence  to  the  national  worship,  and  a 
dignified  or  imposing  appearance  to  the  persons 
of  the  officiating  ministers.  At  the  present  day 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  savage  aeverity  with  which  Laud  enforced 
these  changes ;  but  still  many  may  doubt  whether 
the  popular  religion  would  not  have  been  benefited 
in  some  respects  by  their  introduction. 

The  more  religious  part  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity, however — ^the  classes  branded  with  the 
general  name  of  Puritans — regarded  the  attempt 
with  horror,  and  considered  it  as  nothing  less  than 
an  engine  [to  batter  down  the  pure  worship,  and 
destroy  the  pure  worshippers  of  God^f  and  they 
were  further  confirmed  in  this  feeling  "by  every 
subsequent  step  taken  by  the  archbishop  and  his 
master.  They  had  delighted  especially  in  evening 
lectures  and  extemporary  prayers  of  wondrous 
length,  wherein  they  were  often  carried  away  by 
their  fervour  to  utter  things  displeasing  to  the 
court :  Laud,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  suppressed 
the  evening  meetings  and  the  extemporary  pray- 
ing. In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  October, 
1633,  there  were  complaints  made  to  the  council 
concerning  church-ales  and  revels  upon  the  Lord's 
day  in  Somersetshire.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Richardson  and  Baron  Denham,  being  on  the  cir- 
cuit in  that  county,  thought  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  issue  ati  order  similar  to  divers  others  that  had 
beeu  made  heretofore  by  the  judges  of  assize,  for 
the  suppressing  of  these  noisy  sports.  As  soon  as 
intelligence  of  this  proceeding  reached  the  earp  of 
Laud,  lie  complained  of  it  to  the  king  as  an  inso- 
lent mvasion  of  his  province ;  and  the  chief  justice 
was  commanded  to  attend  the  council,  where  he 
was  not  only  made  to  revoke  his  order,  but  also 
reeetved  "  such  aTatUe,thatbe  came  out  blubber- 

•  Hpyllp.  —  , 

t  Mn.  linldunnn'a  Henoirt  of  Couel  H4lMDapiL> 
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ing  and  complaining  that  he  had  been  almost 
choked  with  apair  of  lawn  sleeves."*  The  justices 
of  peace,  beii^  much  troubled  at  the  revocation  of 
the  order,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  showing 
the  great  mischiefs  that  would  befall  the  country  if 
the  sabbath  were  not  better  kept,  and  if  these 
meetinfp  at  chnnb-ales,  btd-ales,  and  clerk-ales, 
condemned  by  the  laws,  should  now  be  set  up  again. 
The  petition  was  subscribed  by  Lord  Poulet,  Sir 
'WilliaiD  Portman,  Sir  Ralph  Hopeton,  and  many 
other  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune ;  but  before 
they  could  deliver  it  to  the  king,  a  declaration 
came  forth  concerning  "  lawful  sports  to  he  used 
of  Sundays,*'  which  was  little  more  than  a  repub- 
lication of  King  James's  '  Book  of  Sports,*  which, 
after  a  time,  had  been  disregarded  and  cast  aside. 
Charles  gave  his  warrant  to  Laud,  and  I^aud  had 
the  paper  printed  and  published  on  the  !  8th  of 
October,  with  the'foUowing'preamble  :  "  James,  of 
blessed  memory,  in  his  return  from  Scotland, 
coming  through  Lancadiire,  foimd  that  his  eub- 
jects  were  debarred  from  lawful  recreations,  upon 
Sundays  after  evening  prayers  ended,  and  upon 
holy  d&ya.   And  he  prudently  considoed,  that  if 
these  times  were  taken  from  them,  the  meaner 
sort,  who  labour  all  the  week,  should  have  no  re- 
creations at  all,  to  refresh  their  spirits.   And  after 
his  return,  he  further  saw  that  his  loyalsuhjects  in 
all  other  parts  of  his  kingdom  did  suffer  in  the  same 
kind,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  degree ; 
and  did;  therefore,  in  his  princely  wisdom,  publish 
a  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects,  concerning 
lawful  sports  to  be  used  at  such  time,  which  was 
printed  and  published  by  his  royal  commandment 
in  the  year  1 618."   After  giving  the  whole  of  the 
document,  Charles,  or  Laud,  added,  that  his  present 
majesty  "  ratified  and  published  this  his  blessed 
father's  declaration ;  the  rather  because  of  late  iu 
some  counties,  under  pretence  of  takii^  away 
abuses,  there  had  been  a  general  forbidding,  not 
only  of  ordinary  meetings,  but  of  the  f^uts  of  the 
dedication  of  the  churches,  commonly  called 
wakes.     "  Now,'*  continued  this  renvoi^  "  his 
majesty's  express  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  these 
feasts,  with  others,  shall  he  observed,  and  that  his 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  their  several  divisions, 
shall  look  to  it,  both  that  all  disorders  there  may 
be  prevented  or  punished,  and  that  all  neighbour- 
hood and  freedom,  with  manlike  and  lawful  ex- 
ercises, be  used.    And  his  majesty  further  com- 
mands all  justices  of  assize  in  their  several  circuits 
to  see,  that  no  man  do  trouble  or  molest  any  of 
his  loyal  and  dutiful  people,  in  or  for  their  lawful 
recreations,  having  first  done  their  duty  to  God, 
and  continuing  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  laws. 
And  this  his  majesty  commands  all  his  judges, 
justices  of  peace,  as  well  within  UherUes  as  with- 
out, mayors,  btuli^,  constables,  and  other  officers, 
to  take  notice  of,  and  to  see  observed,  as  they 
tender  his  displeasure.    And  doth  further  will, 
that  publication  of  this  his  command  be  made  by 
order  from  the  bishops,  through  all  the  parish 
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churches  of  their  several  dioceses  respectively."* 
The  bishops,  it  should  appear,  were  obedient 
enough ;  but  many  ministers,  very  conformable  to 
the  church  in  other  respects,  refused  to  read  this 
order  in  their  churches ;  for  which  some  were 
suspended,  some  silenced  from  preaching  and 
otherwise  persecuted.   This  made  men  to  look 
again  beyond  the  Atlantic  for  some  place  where 
they  might  be  free  from  the  "  haughty  prelates* 
rage.'*   At  the  same  time.  Laud  latched  bis 
hands  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  making  a  sad  tur- 
moil in  both  countries ;  and  Charles  continued  to 
issue  proclamations  without  uumber,  and  on  an 
infinite  variety  of , 'subjects,  firom  fixing  the  reli- 
gion that  people  were  to  profess,  down  to  fixing 
the  price  of  poultry — from  a  prohibition  of  heresy 
to  a  prohibition  of  the  abuses  growing  out  of  the 
retaihng  of  tobacco.  In  the  mean  while  the  people 
murmured  and  railed  ;  some,  not  exactly  of  the 
people,  broadly  prophesied  in  what  all  tlus  would 
end;  but  the  power  of  Archbishop  Laud  kept 
steadily  on  the  increase,  and  certainly  the  proud 
churchman  neglected  none  of  the  arts  of  a  courtier, 
or  those  adroit  compliances  which  smooth  his 
ascent.   He  hi^  however,  now  and  then  to  sus- 
tain a  check  from  the  queen,  whose  influence  over 
Charles  seemed  to  grow  with  years  and  troubles, 
and  with  his  now  cherished  plan  of  governing  like 
a  king — ^like  a  very  king  of  France — ^without  inter- 
meddling and  impertinent  parliaments.  Henrietta 
Maria's  temper  was  almost  as  difficult  to  manage 
as  a  sturdy  Puritan's  conscience :  at  times  die 
conceived  plans  connected  with  her  religion,  and 
exacted  services,  which  startled  even  the  boldness 
of  the  primate.  "  On  the  30th  of  August,  1633," 
says  he  in  his  Diary,  "  the  queen,  at  Oatlande, 
sent  for  me,  and  gave  me  thanks  for  abusiuess  with 
which  she  had  trusted  me,  and  her  promise  theu 
that  she  would  be  my  friend,  and  that  I  sbouM 
have  immediate  address  to  her  when  I  had  occa- 
sion."  What  the  businesB  was  ve  know  not,  but, 
soon  after.  Laud  was  put  into  the  Commission,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  the  Great  Committee,  of  Trade  and 
the  king's  revenue.    On  March  the  14th  of  the 
following  year  he  was  named  chief  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Exchequer,  appointed  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Weston  (recently  created  Earl 
of  Portland),  the  Lord  High  Treasurer.  After  pre- 
siding over  the  hoard  for  about  a  year,  he  induced 
the  kmg  to  make  his  friend  Juxon,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Lord  High  Treasurer ;  in  doing  which,  he  did 
not  **  want  some  seuonable  consideration  for  the 
good  of  the  church. "t   His  biographer  says  that 
Bishop  Juxon  was  a  most  upright  man,  yet  it  was 
genersdly  conceived  that  the  ardibishop,  in  maldog 
this  appointmoit,  neither  consulted  his  present 
ease — for  which  he  should  have  procured  the  trea- 
surer's white  stafiF,  for  Cottington,  who  had  long 

■  Bnthworih. 

*  Hrylin.  "No  eliniclinian,*'  My«  Lkiid  hiuMU.  "  had  it  riim 
th«  time  of  Hrory  VII.  1  pny  God  bWft  him  to  carry  It  m,  ttiat 
(Up  cliurch  mn\  liavu  faotKHir,  and  tlia  kluii  and  the  iiale  wrvice  and 
cnnleiitment  by  1l  And  nu*  It  Iba  chiirch  wUl-^pt  hold  up  Ihn- 
idra  udar  God.  I  eao  d«  no nocv."— ZNory,  (  ,  ,\  \ , > 
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been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  who  looked 
to  the  BtaflF  almost  as  hia  due* — nor  his  future 
security  ;  for  which  he  ought  to  have  advised 
the  delivery  of  the  staff  to  aome  popular  noble- 
man, such  as  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Hertford,  or 
Essex,  or  Lord  Say.t  It  is  quite  certain  that 
several  great  noblemen,  who  had  home  rather 
patiently  with  Laud's  tyranny  in  church  and  state, 
became  very  patriotic  after  the  dispoaal  of  this 
high  and  lucrative  office ;  and  it  is  fdmost  equally 
certain  that  Juzon  was  an  honester  man  than  most 
of  his  predecessors.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
learned  body  carrying  baseness  and  adulation  fitr- 
ther  than  was  practised  at  this  time  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  the  proceedings  of  wliich,  in 
Puritan  notions,  verged  on  idolatry  and  blasphemy. 
They  gave  Laud  the  title  of  Holiness,  which  the 
Papists  bestowed  on  the  pope,  and  they  applied 
to  him  the  other  title  atdiched  to  the  tiara  of 
"  Summua  Pontifex."  They  told  him  in  their 
Latin  epistles,  that  he  was  "  Spiritu  Sancto  effu- 
sissime  plenus,"  "  Archangelus,  et  ue  quid  mi- 
nus," &c4 

And  even  when  this  vision  of  vain-glory  was  de- 
X>arting  from  him,  Laud  maintained  tbat  these  ex- 
preraions,  so  offensive  to  Protestant  ears,  so  inap- 
plicable to  frail  humaoity,  were  proper  and  com- 
mendable, because  they  had  been  applied  to  the 
popes  and  fathers  of  the  Roman  church.  But  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  archbishop 
no  doubt  considered  himself  as  a  sort  of  Protestant 
pope.  Not  satisfied  with  coerchig  men's  con- 
sciences in  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  he  was 
determined  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  worship, 
including  all  his  innovations,  wherever  there  was 
an  Englieh  colony  or  factory— wherever  a  few  sub- 
jects of  the  three  kingdoms  were  gathered  together 
for  the  purpose  of  commerce,  or  even  for  the  mili- 
tary service  of  foreign  states.  In  1622,  when  his 
power  and  influence  were  in  their  infancy,  he 
offered  to  the  lords  of  the  council  certain  ccmsidera- 
tions  for  the  better  and  more  orthodox  regulation 
of  public  worship  amongst  the  English  fectories  and 
regiments  beyfflid  sea.  Henererfoi^torn^lected 
a  scheme  of  uiis  kind,  and  as  soon  as  he  attained  to 
the  primacy  he  proeured  an  order  in  council  for  the 
observance  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  by  the  factories 
in  Holland  and  the  troops  serving  in  that  country, 
and  a  chaplain  of  his  own  choice  was  sent  to  the 
factory  at  Uelf  to  eataWish  this  orthodoxy,  and  to 
report  the  names  of  all  such  as  should  prove  refrac- 
tory. What  made  the  case  the  harder  was,  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  soldiers  and  most  of  the 
merchants  were  Scotch  or  English  Puritans,  who 
had  abandoned  their  own  country  for  the  sake  of 
liberty  of  conscience.   **  The  like  course  was  pre- 

*  fa  lili  Viarj.  Land  raoiki  tbs  montlii  of  May,  Jme,  and  July 
(_\63S)  u  bting  stottay  or  truublesome  mouths  on  account  of  the  com- 
jniiiioD  for  the  Treaimy,  "  and  the  differeucea  which  happened  be- 
tveeu  Lord  Cottingtoa  and  himsslf."  And  upon  tsundav,  ilie  12th 
ofJulv,  lis  Dotrt  tliathUoM  iHaodSlrP.  W.^Fnuici*  MiDdebsnk), 
fotiooK  him,  and  iained  with  tbs  Lord  Cottingtiai,  which  pM  him  to 
the  ex«fci*B  of  a  gi«u  d«al  ttt  patlraw,  fco. 

tH^ylln.  i~        .  . 
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scribed  for  our  factories  in  Hamburgh  and  those 
further  off,  that  is  to  say,  in  Turkey,  in  the  Mogul's 
dominions,  the  Indian  islands,  the  plantations  in 
Virginia,  the  Barbadoes,  and  all  other  places  where 
the  English  had  any  standing  residence  in  the  way 
of  trade.  The  like  was  done  also  for  regulating 
the  divine  service  in  the  ^milies  of  all  ambassadors 
abroad  The  English  agents  and  ambas- 
sadors in  the  courts  of  foreign  princes  had  not  for- 
merly been  so  regardful  of  tbe  honour  of  the  church 
of  England  as  they  might  have  been,  in  designing 
a  set  room  fas  religious  uses,  and  keeping  up  the 
TCstinenta,  rites,  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  law 
in  the  performance  of  them.  It  was  now  hoped 
that  there  would  be  a  church  of  England  in  all 
courts  of  Christendom,  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Turks,  and  other  great  Mahometan  princes,  and 
all  our  factories  and  plantations  in  every  known 
part  of  the  world,  by  which  it  might  be  rendered 
as  diffuse  and  catholic  as  the  church  of  Rome."* 
In  his  paper,  presented  to  the  council  in  1623, 
Laud  had  also  proposed  reducing  the  French  and 
Dutch  churches  in  Loudon  to  conformity ;  and  now, 
having  vexed  the  Scotch  and  English  who  had  fled 
abroad  for  religion,  he  proceeded  to  harass  the 
Dutch  and  the  French  who  had  fled  to  England,for 
the  same  cause.  The  French  were  all  Huguenots, 
or  extreme  Calvinists,  and  as  such  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  this  Stunmus  Fontifex.  Without  conde- 
scending to  ask  the  coucurreoce  of  his  master,  he 
addressed  to  the  French  church  in  Canterbury,  and 
the  Dutch  churches  in  Sandwich  and  Maidstone, 
the  three  following  questions:— 1.  Whether  they 
did  not  use  the  French  or  Dutch  Liturgy  ?  2.  Of 
how  many  descents  they  were  for  the  most  part 
bom  subjects  of  England  ?  3.  Whether  such  as 
were  born  subjects  would  conform  to  the  church  of 
England?  These'  foreign  congregations  in  Kent 
declined  answering  these  interrogatories,  and 
pleaded  the  national  hospitality  wluch  had  been 
extended  to  them  when  they  fled  from  papal  per- 
secution, and  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  Edward  VI.,  and 
which  had  been  confirmed  not  only  by  Elizabeth 
and  James,  but  also  by  Charles  himself.  Land, 
who  cared  little  for  these  solemn  pledges  given  to 
industrious  and  ingenious  classes  of  men,  who,  in 
some  respects,  had  essentially  improved  the  coun- 
try which  they  had  chosen  for  their  home,  issued 
an  order  as  absolute  as  a  pope's  bull,  that  such  as 
were  natives  should  regularly  attend  their  parish 
churches,  and  (a  condition  as  weighty  as  thetr  con- 
formity) contribute  in  money  to  the  support  of  the 
Anglican  clergy ;  and  that  such  as  were  aliens 
should  use  the  English  Liturgy  in  their  own  places 
of  worship,  faithfully  translated  into  their  own 
language.  Tbe  Protestant  refugees  were  troubled 
and  dismayed  as  if  a  new  Duke  of  Alva  was  thun- 
dering at  their  doors :  they  sought  a  respite  by 
addressing  an  humble  petiti<m  to  the  primate. 
Laud  answered  it  in  the  very  tone  of  a  Hildebrand 
of  die  old  time.    He  told  the  dismayed  French 
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and  Datch  that  his  course  was  not  to  be  stopped 
either  by  the  letters  patent  of  Edward  VI.  or  by 
any  argument  they  were  able  to  use ;  that  their 
churches  were  nests  and  occasions  of  schism ;  that 
it  were  better  there  were  no  foreigners  in  England 
than  that  they  should  be  pennitted  to  prejudice 
and  endanger  the  church  ^emment  of  the  reahn ; 
that  they  were  endeavotmnff  to  make  dtenuelves  a 
state  widiin  a  state ;  that  ue  dissipation  of  their 
churches,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  ministers, 
were  things  not  to  be  laid  in  the  same  balance  with 
die  peace  and  happiness  of  the  church  of  England ; 
that  their  ignorance  of  the  English  tongue  was  no 
proper  reason  for  their  not  attending  the  parish 
churches,  considering  that  it  was  an  affected  ignor- 
ance,  and  that  they  might  learn  English  when  they 
would ;  and  finally,  that  he  had  the  power  and  the 
right  of  enforcing  obedienae,  and  that  they  must 
conform  at  their  peril  by  the  time  appointed. 
Hereupon  the  refiigMs  presented  a  petititm  to  th« 
king,  who  churlishly  lot  it  without  any  answer. 
Sounie,  who,  like  many  others  of  the  FVench  Pro- 
testanbi,  had  been  precipitated  into  rain  by  the  mad 
expedition  ordered  by  Cbailea  and  conducted  by 
Buckii^ani,  was  now  in  Ei^land,  and  he  took 
charge  of  a  second  petitiott,  fmd  pleaded  to  his 
majesty  of  England  the  danger  of  fresh  persecu- 
tions of  the  Protestants  in  France,  if  it  should  be 
seen  that  their  brethren  were  discountenanced  and 
oppressed  in  the  country  of  their  choice.*  The 
reasonings  of  this  nobleman  made  a  deep  impres- 
«on,  but  all  that  Charles  would  grant  was,  that 
those  who  were  bom  aliens  might  still  enjoy  the 
uae  of  their  own  church  service  ;  insisting  at  the 
same  time,  that  their  children  bom  in  England 
•hould  go  regularly  to  the  parish  churches.  But 
even  this  narrow  concession  was  limited  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury :  in  the  province  of  York, 
where  the  foreign  coi^regations  were  weaker  in 
numbers,  money,  and  friends,  Laud*s  original  in- 
junctions were  imposed.  "When  these  injunc- 
tions were  to  be  put  in  execution  at  Norwich,  the 
Dutch  and  French  congregations  petitioned  Dr. 
Matthew  Wren,  (the  bishop  of  the  diocese)  that 
these  injunctions  might  not  be  imposed  upon  them ; 
hot  finding  no  relief,  appealed  to  the  archbisliop, 
who  returned  a  sharp  answer,  that  unless  they 
would  submit,  he  would  proceed  against  them  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  canons  ecclesiastical. 
Here  take  notice,  that,  as  the  Spanish  trade  was  the 
most  enriching  trade  to  this  nation,  so  the  trade  to 
Hamburgh,  and  the  countries  and  kingdoms  within 
the  Sonnd,  with  our  woollen  manufoctores,  was  the 
best  the  English  had  for  employment  of  people, 
ahipping,  and  navigation :  the  company  which 
tiM»  into  the  Sound  was  called  the  East  Country 
Company,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  after  her  King 
Jamea,  to  bcmour  them,  called  it  the  Royal  Com- 

■  Charte*  wat  alio  told  that  Cwdfiial  Kiehellen  had  Mid,  tliat  If  h 
kiBK  of  RpKlaod.  who  wm  a  ProtnUnt.wiMld  not  pFrmit  two  chiucli 
4teipltDn  in  hU  kinplDn.  It  euiiU  noi  b«  Mpeclpd  that  the  ktni(  of 
Aaaee.itbo  wu  A  C^iholk,  irouW  cllow  oriwo  Klifinn*  in  bbklny- 
iam.  Fran  th«  h^nning  tollie  end  of  the  ehmptfr  PPDtntui  into- 
Imnce  watthe  bnt  whtt-alow  list  the  iharpeoing  of,BoiBBii  pane. 
CMkm. 


pany .  This  trade  the  English  enji^ed  time  out  of 
mind;  and  the  cloths  which  supplied  it  were  princi- 
pally made  in  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire ;  and  Ipswich, 
as  it  was  the  finest  town  in  England,  and  had  the 
noblest  harbour  on  the  east,  and  most  conveuient 
for  the  trade  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  world,  ao  till  this  time  it  waa  in  aa  flourishing 
a  state  as  any  other  in  England.  The  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  sbndning  these  injunctions  to  the  utmost, 
frightened  thousands  of  families  outof  Norfolk  and. 
Simblk  into  New  England;  and  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  families  of  the  workers  of  those  wooUeu 
manufactures,  wherewith  Hamburgh  and  the  coun 
tries  within  the  Sound  were  supplied,  went  into 
Holland  ;  where  the  Dutch,  as  wise  as  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth was  inentertainii^  the  Walloons,  persecuted 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  established  these  English  ex- 
cise-free, and  house-rent-free,  for  seven  years  ;  and 
from  thttc  the  Dutch  became  instructed  in  word- 
ing these  manufactures,  which  before  they  knew 
not.»» 

Jjaud,  primate  and  first  peer  of  England,  seems 
to  have  imagined  that  there  could  be  no  limits  to 
his  authority.  He  waa  already  chanceUor  of  Ox- 
ford, and  now  he  would  visit  both  universities  by 
his  metropolitan  right,  and  not  by  commission  fnnn 
the  king,  as  had  been  customary.  The  two  uni- 
versities replied,  that  they  could  not  admit  his 
visitation  without  a  warrant  from  the  sovereign ; 
and  reminded  his  grace  that  he  was  only  chancellor 
of  Oxford,  and  the  Earl  of  Holland  of  Cambridge. 
The  cause  was  l»ought  to  a  hearing  before  the 
king  and  cotmcil,  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1634.  Ser- 
jeant Thynne,  who  was  retained  for  Oxford,  showed 
that  no  archbishop  had  visited  that  univereity  by 
his  own  right ;  but  Gardener,  the  Recorder  of 
London,  who  was  retained  for  Cambridge,  could  not 
aay  quite  so  much  far  thatuniveraity ;  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard,  when  the  doctrine!  of  Wy- 
cliffe  prevailed  much  in  both  universities,  Thomas 
Fitz-Alan,  alias  Arundel,  then  primato  of  England, 
did  visit  Cambridge  jure  metropoUtano,  and  Cam- 
bridge submitted  to  the  visitation,  whereas  Oxford 
resisted  it  forti  manu.  Fitz-AIan  appealed  to  the 
king,  and  Richard  declared  the  right  of  visitation 
to  be  in  the  archbishop.  This  decision  was  adopted 
by  Henry  IV.,  and  confirmed  afterwards  by  par- 
liament ;  but  then  Oxford  was  named  in  the  act, 
and  Cambridge  was  not.  It  appears  to  have  been 
proved,  however,  that  no  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had 
ever  visited  either  university  jure  meiTopolitano, 
But  after  much  talk  Laud  had  his  will,  and, 
"  plumed  thus  in  his  own  feathers,  all  black  and 
white,  without  one  borrowed  from  Caesar,  he  soared 
higher  than  ever." 

The  intriguing  Williams,  Bishop  of  lincoln, 
and  ex-lord  keeper,  was  not  only  still  alive,  but  a 
sort  of  favourite  with  the  people  on  account  of  hia 
unquestionable  talent,  eloquence,  and  address,  his 
munificence,  his  hospitality,  and  his  harsh  treat- 
ment by  the  court,  which  had  induced  him,  like 
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many  others,  to  lean  to  'the  side  of  the  patriots. 
At  the  instigation  of  his  lord  and  master,  Bucking- 
ham, this  prelate  had  helped  Laud  over  the  first 
difiBcult  steps  of  church  promotion,  and  Laud  had 
assured  him  that  his  life  would  be  too  short  to  re- 
quite his  lordship's  goodness.   Bat  when  Laud 
rose,  and  Williams  declined,  the  fbnner  hated  the 
latter  as  the  only  diurdiman  and  statesman  that 
was  likely  to  check  his  absolute  dominion.  The 
intensity  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  Laud  was  a 
tribute  to  or  acknowledgment  of  the  abilities  and 
savoir  faire  of  Williams.    He  dragged  the  ex-lord 
keeper  into  the  star  chamber,*  for,  in  addition  to 
his  former  ground  of  enmity,  Williams  had  pub- 
lished a  tract  entitled,  *  The  Holy  Table,'  in  which 
he  lashed  with  much  wit  and  some  learning  Laud's 
love  for  high  altars,  &c.,  and  he  had,  moreover,  re- 
fused to  surrender  his  deanery  of  Westminster, 
which  the  primate  would  at  one  moment  have  ac- 
cepted as  a  peace  offering,  becauaey  lacking  the 
deanery,  Williams  would  have  had  no  prete.Yts  for 
his  frequent  visits  to  London,  and  the  primate,  by 
a  high  exercise  of  his  authority,  could  have  kept 
him  to  his  diocese  among  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
far  away  from  court  and  the  resort  of  public 
men  and  politicians.    "Would  he  have  quitted 
his  deanery,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  quiet  ;*'t 
but  Williams  had  lost  his  old  pliability,  and  his 
indignation  against  Laud  made  him  bold.  After 
a  series  of  iniquitous  and  arbitrary  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  Laud,  his  servant  Windebank,  and  his 
master  Charles,  who  threw  witnesses  into  prison 
to  make  them  swear  what  they  wanted,  brow-beat 
the  judges,  and  removed  Chief  Justice  Heath, 
putting  in  his  place  one  "  who  was  more  forward 
to  undo  Lincoln  than  ever  the  Lord  Heath  was  to 
preserve  him;'*  a  compromise  was  effected,  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  Lord  Cottington,  who,  though  he 
had  no  great  love  for  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  a 
very  cordial  hatred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  coming  between  him  and  the  white  staff.  The 
businesa  was  made  the  easier  by  the  king's  great 
want  of  money,  and  his  indifference  as  to  the  modes 
of  obtsining  it    Cottington,  as  the  result  of  his 
negociation  to  save  the  ex-lord  keeper  from  entire 
ruin,  told  Williams  that  he  must  part  with  4000/., 
with  his  deanery,  and  twocommendams.  Williams 
did  not  object  to  the  money,  but  he  stickled  about 
the  preferments.    Cottington  returned  to  court, 
and  then  to  the  disgraced  bishop  with  new  terms, 
that  is,  that  he  should  pay  another  4000/.  in  lieu 
of  surrendering  the  deanery  and  the  commendama. 
The  bishop  held  up  his  bauds  in  amazement  at 
it.  '*  But  you  will  lift  your  hands  at  a  greater  won- 
der," said  Lord  Cottington,  **  if  yoa  do  not  pay 
it ;  '*  and  he  consented  to  '*  satisfy  the  king."  The 
money  was  paid  whoUy  or  in  part,  and  in  return  a 
royal  pardon  was  pro£»red  to  Williams,  who  hesi- 

*  BeCn  ■tu«)nmber!ni[  WilUami,  I.aad  indirectly  got  a  UI1 
SM  wiMlBit  Mm  ftir  betn]riD<thekinK'(ci<uD*elt,bat  the  chance  wu 
M  MtoIoh*,  that  it  wa*  thmrn  out  by  Uw  privy  cuuncil.  At  this 
jnnetiire,  Wtlliami  nadF  an  hninble  •tibnlidoii,  and  ptNsntvd  k 
pstiilon  to  the  klu.  who  promkad  that  thni  ac«u«atiun  ahould  ba 
qnuhfld:  bnt  Charhtt  nfterwanli  petmlttcd  it  lo  be  maileoaeof  tht 
Glwrni  mniort  him  In  iheftar-ehunbfr  poem  — ft  of  rFilliamt. 
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tated  at  accepting  it,  because  it  contained  a  state- 
ment of  offences  of  which  he  held  himself  to  be 
entirely  innocent  Taking  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. Laud  worked  afresh  upon  the  king, 
who,  without  restoring  the  money  he  had  received 
for  a  free  and  full  pardon,  allowed  of  a  new  prose- 
cuUon  in  the  stav-duunb^-.  Williams  was  there 
charged  with  tampering  with  witnesses  in  order  to 
procure  evidence  favourable  to  his  cause.*  (The 
court  and  the  uvhbtshop  had  not  merely  tampered 
widi  witnesses  to  elicit  evidence  unfavourable  to 
the  accused,  but  had  also  imprisoned  witnesses, 
threatened  them  with  ruin,  and  menaced  the 
j  udges  ;t  and  there  was  not  a  scoundrel  sitting  in  the 
star-chamber  but  must  have  known  these  notorious 
facts.)  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  proceedings,  Cotting- 
ton, who  had  forsaken  Williams  probably  from  a  fear 
of  consequences,  stood  up  and  said,  that  the  bishop 
had  sought  and  wrought  his  own  overthrow;  that 
he  was  sorry  so  great  a  person,  so  wise  and  so  well 
experienced  a  man,  and  one  who  had  sat  on  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  star-chamber  himself^  should 
now  come  to  be  cenaured  for  foul  crimes,  undue 
practices,  heinous  attempts,  and  foul  &ulu  in  his 
agents  and  servants,  who  were  countenanced,  main- 
tained, and  set  on  his  instigation;  and  then, 
proceeding  to  sentence,  Cottington  proposed  that 
Powel  should  be  fined  200/.,  and  Walker,  Cat- 
lin,  and  Lunn,  other  servants  or  i^ents  of  the 
bishop,  300/.  a-piece.  "  And,"  said  this  gentle 
friend  in  conclusion,  *'  for  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, I  fine  him  at  10,000/.  to  the  king,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  and  to  be  suspended  from  all  his  eccle- 
siastical functions,  both  ab  officio  et  benejicio  ;  and 
I  refer  him  over  to  the  High  Commission  Court 
to  censure  him  as  they  think  fit."t  After  Finch, 
Sir  John  Bamston,  Secretary  Windebank,  Sir 
Thomas  Germine,  the  Lord  Treawrer  (Bishop 
Juxon),  and  the  three  noble  Earls  of  lindsey, 
Amndd,  and  Manchester,  had  spoken  in  the  same 
sense,  most  of  them  paying  a  complimeut  to  Wil- 
liams's abilities,  learning,  and  high  rank  in  church 
and  state,  but  not  one  of  them  recommending  any 
diminution  of  his  punishment,  the  triumphant 
Laud  stood  up  and  delivered  a  speech,  which  has 
justly  been  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  detesta- 
ble monuments  of  malice  and  hypocrisy  extant.§ 
He  e^ressed  his  deep  sorrow  that  such  a  man  as 
my  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  should  come  to  stand 
there  culpable  of  such  faults,  and  then  continued : 
— *'  When  I  look  upon  and  consider  his  excellent 
parts,  both  of  nature  and  achieved  unto  by  study 
and  ai-t ;  when  1  think  upon  his  wisdom,  learning, 
agility  of  memory,  and  the  experience  that  accom- 
panies him  with  ul  those  endovrroents,  it  puts  me 

*  During  the  iniquiUiaspioceM  othpr  rh«^«s  were  introduced,  and 
WltUam*  »»»  pBrtfcularly  aeeatal  of  "  widae  nractiuBK,  lo  lain  a 
tight  of  aoiDB  Aianinationa  kB|)t  ia  llw  cooncU  ebiunbet;  th«  cleika 
oftlM  couDci);'*  of  ■■  pKpulD|[aBdlBMnicttn]|  wilBMHaliy  theuid 
eumlnailuQi,''  lite, 

t  When  WiUbini  aiked  Lord  Pinch,  oneoT  hiijiidfes,  why  he  had 
nnardaaolA  acqnelntaoee,  Pfnch  replied,  "he  hail  iMwn  loaadly 
diMdea  by  hia  tni^Mty,  and  wmild  not  deitroy  biroaelf  for  any  m^n 
Bake."  I 

t  Rushworth.  r%  I  f> 

i  AUtin,  MenoEn  of  the  Coart  of  Kiiif  Cbarlea  I  X 
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to  ft  stand,  that,  after  he  had  been  oTertakeo  in  one 
error  in  the  first  cause,  he  should  not  have  recalled 
himself,  and  made  a  stand,  but  that  he  hath  now 
run  into  a  far  worse  and  more  desperate  one  in 
tliis  cause,  by  obnoxious  and  criminal  ways,  even 
to  a  very  precipitation  and  downfall  xif  himself  and 
hia  credit  What  though  there  was  some  question 
made,  and  some  prooft  on  foot,  whereby  his  loyalty 
to  tbs  king  his  master  seemed  to  be  in  dispute, 
and  his  discretion  might  have  some  wa^s  come  to 
trial  in  matter  of  words,  discovering  his  afiection 
in  some  matter  of  state  :  must  he  seek  unlawful 
means  to  procure  his  actions  and  words  to  be  law- 
ful, and  leave  the  course  of  a  good  conscience,  to 
bolster  up  a  fancy  of  innocency  in  another  man, 
and  make  himself  plainly  faulty,  for  to  make  an- 
other man  free  from  shame?'*  He  openly  de- 
clared that  this  new  offence  was  Williams's  not 
submitting  m  silence  to  the  accusations  laid 
against  him.  When  St.  Cecilia  was  charged  un- 
justly with  many  things,  and  all  the  stream 
and  current  was  quite  against  her,  she  called  no 
one  to  prove  her  innocence,  but  used  the  saying  of 
holy  Job,  testis  meua  ett  in  ealis,  my  witness  is  in 
heaven, — and  so,  said  Loud,  ought  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  to  have  done.  "  I  am  sure,"  continued 
the  Primate,  **  if  the  circumstance  of  his  behaviour 
had  been  more  temperate  and  mixed  with  more 
patience,  the  event  could  not  have  been  60  unlucky 
and  his  censure  so  sharp  as  it  is  now  like  to  be.  I 
may  be  bold  to  say  it,  my  lords,  for  it  is  no  un- 
tmih ; — I  have  been  five  several  times  upon  my 
knees  to  the  king,  my  master,  in  his  behalf;  I  de- 
livered for  him  several  petitions  myself  into  the 
king's  own  hand  ;  and  I  then  did  that  which,  had 
I  known  what  now  I  do,  I  should  not  have  done — 
I  Knt  him,  under  my  own  hand,  the  king's  answer 
upon  every  peUtion.  And  after  all  those  five  several 
Bcrvices,  I  must  tell  you,  my  lords,  I  was  but 
coarsely  dealt  withal,  navi  very  ill  requited/'* 

He  assured  the  Star  Chamber  that  many  ill-dis- 
posed persons  had  boldly  given  out  that  Williams 
fiad  not  committed  any  fault  whatever,  **  only  that 
he  was  rich,  and  must  be  let  blood,  and  the  king 
wanted  10,000/.  or  12,000/."  "But,"  continued 
Laud,  howsoever  these  reports  go,  the  king  is  just, 
as  he  is  honourable.*'  The  primate  proceeded  to 
quote  and  distort  the  Mosaic  books  of  I^eviticus, 
Exodus,  and  Deuteronomy,  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  councils  of  the  Roman 
church,  the  canon  laws,  St.  Augustine  and  other 
authorities  to  prove  the  enormity  of  Williams's 
oflfenceof  tampering  with  witnesses,  which,  in  plain 
Eiq^h,  was  not  an  offence  provided  for  by  the 
atatutex.  But  according  to  Laud,  whose  logic  and 
lai^age  were  worthy  of  the  cause  he  was  pleading, 
— **  he  that  is  a  tamperer  this  way  is  guil^  of  no 
small  crime,  doing  at  the  same  time  wrong  to  three 
of  the  greatest  pentms  in  the  world,  viz.,  to  God, 
to  the  king,  to  the  innocent."     He  compared 

*  nnahnnh.  Laud  Mtd  thai "  for  hit  mwietty  ha  wu  Terj  In- 
riiaaU*  li>  have  had  a  Ikir  nvoncilemrat,  u  iniKbt  appejtr  by  hU 
o<m  ufcinf  tehat  tincuInrfU;  Mh  he  utk  ^  rtpuir  wtg  crMtf  Math 


Williams's  delinquencies  to  the  devilish  practice 
and  leading  piece  of  impiety  set  on  foot  b^  Jezebel 
—which  odious  practice  "  was  not  rooted  m  hnman 
nature,  but  took  ita  birth  from  hell" — and  he  con- 
cluded his  very  long  speech  by  saying  that  he  should, 
therefore,  agree  with  my  Lend  Cottington,  and  the 
rest  that  went  before  him,  for  the  fine  of  10,000/.  to 
bis  majesty,  for  the  imprisonment  m  the  Tower 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  for  the  au8]>ension  from 
the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  function,  and  for 
turning  Williams  over  to  be  proceeded  against  in 
the  High  Commission  Court* 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  revelled  in  the 
good  things  of  the  church,  who  had  been  a  whole 
diocese  in  himself,  was  forthwith  shut  up  in  the 
dismal  state  prison,  and  the  agents  of  government, 
amongst  whom,  by  special  appointment,  was  a 
iiirious  enemy,  were  let  loose  to  fell  his  timber,  to 
kill  his  deer,  to  consume  his  stores,  and  to  sell  his 
moveable  property  for  payment  iiS  his  enormous 
fine.  But  this  was  not  revenge  enough  for  the 
la^  atomach  of  archbishop  Laud,  who  wanted  to 
change  suspcaision  into  deprivation,  imprisonment 
into  deportation.  He  held  that  there  waa  ground 
enough  for  this  commutation  in  Williams'a  tract  of 
*  The  Holy  Table,*  but  the  Attorney  General  was  of 
a  di&rent  opinion,  and  this  course  was  abandoned. 
Soon  aAer,  Laud  got  possession  of  some  private 
letters  from  Osbaldeston,  the  learned  master  of 
Westminster  school,  which  letters  were  addressed 
to  the  Bishop  of  liincoln,  and  contained  much  scur- 
rilous abuse  of  the  "little  urchin,"  the  "vermin 
and  meddling  hocus-pocus" — terms  which  Laud 
maintained  could  apply  only  to  himself.  Upon  the 
evidence  of  these  letters,  or  rather  of  the  arch- 
bishop's interpretation  of  the  offensive  passives,  the 
Star  Chamber  sentenced  Osbaldeston  to  deprivation 
and  brandmg,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  with  his 
ears  nailed  to  it  in  front  of  his  own  school;  bat 
the  poor  schoolmaster  was  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  the  search  of  the  officers,  and  he  left  a  note 
to  say  that  he  was  "graie  bnrond  Canterbury.'* 
All  the  wratii  of  the  primate  iell,  therefore,  upon 
Williama,  who  was  cnklemned  to  pay  a  farther 
fine  of  8000/. 

The  licensing  of  all  new  books  was  in  the  power 
of  Laud.  There  was  nothing  new  in  tliis ;  Milton 
had  not  yet  written  his  glorious  argument  in  defence 
of  unlicensed  printing ;  the  libu-ty  of  the  press, 
which  was  not  established  in  reality  till  long  after, 
had  scarcely  entered  as  an  idea  into  the  head  of  any 
one ;  and  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  long 
been  considered  censors  by  right  of  their  spirituu 
dignity  and  office.  But  what  was  really  new  waa 
Laud's  method  of  exercising  Uiis  function.  Hitherto 
many  works,  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  high  churdi  party  and  of  the  court, 
had  been  permitted  by  indolence  or  indifii»ence  or 
connivance  to  go  abroad  into  the  world.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  such  atrictnesa  was  used,  that  no- 
thing could  pass  the  press  without  the  approbation 
of  Ldud,  or  of  his  sul»titutes  and  dependents.  The 
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printers,  finding  that  &eir  tnumess  was  ahnoat  de- 
stroyed by  the  tediousness,  uncertainty,  and  severity 
of  this  censorship,  bethought  themselves  of  em- 
ploying their  type  in  reprinting  old  books  of 
divinity,  and  works  akeady  licensed  1^  former 
archbishops.  But  ImiA  would  allow  of  neither  new 
nor  old  without  his  imprimatury  and  agunst  some 
of  these  old  books  he  had  a  particular  spite ;  and 
he  procured  from  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was 
now  set  above  all  law  and  all  reason  too,  a  decree, 
'*  That  no  person  shall  presume  to  print  any  book  or 
pamphlet  whatsoever,  unless  the  same  be  first 
licensed,  with  all  the  titles,  epistles,  and  prefaces 
therewith  imprinted,  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterburyor  the  Bishop  of  London;  and  within  the 
limits  of  either  uniTereityby  the  chancellor  or  vice- 
chancellor  thereof;  upon  pain  that  every  printer  so 
offending  shall  for  ever  be  disabled  to  exercise  the 
art  of  printing ;  and  shall  suffer  such  further  pun- 
ishment as  to  this  court  or  the  High  Commission 
shall  be  thought  fitting.  That  before  any  books  im- 
ported from  fbze^  parts  shall  be  exposed  to  sale, 
a  true  catak^;ue  Siereof  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Archbishop  (tf  Cantinhury  or  the  Buhop  of  Lmdon. 
And  that  no  officers  of  the  customs  shall  deliver 
any  foreign  books  out  of  their  hands  before  those 
biuiops  shall  have  appointed  one  of  their  chaplains, 
or  some  other  learned  man,  with  the  master  and 
wardensof  the  company  of  stationers,  orone  of  them, 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  packs  or  fardels, 
and  to  view  the  same.  And  if  in  this  search  there 
happen  to  be  found  any  schismatical  or  offensive 
books,  they  shall  be  brought  to  the  aforesaid  bishop, 
or  the  High  Commissi  on-o£Bce,  that  the  offenders 
may  be  punished.  That  no  person  whatsoever 
shall  imprmt  beyond  the  seas,or  import  from  thence, 
any  English  bool»,  or  whereof  tbfi  greater  port  is 
Bnglish,  whether  formerly  printed  or  not.  And 
that  no  books  whatsoever  shall  be  reprinted, 
though  formerly  licensed,  without  a  new  license  first 
obtained,  upon  pain  of  like  cengure  and  punishment 
And  that  if  any  person  whatsoever,  that  is  not  an 
allowed  printer,  shall  presume  to  set  up  a  press  for 
printing,  or  work  at  any  such  press,  or  set  and  com- 
pose letters  for  the  same,  he  shall  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  and  whipt  through  the  city  of  London."* 
There  was  one  particular  book  which  had  gone 
through  various  editions,  and  which  all  zealous 
Protestants  loved,  and  perhaps  esteemed  next 
to  their  BiUe ;  it  was  a  book  giving  striking  and 
in  many  instances  exaggerated  accounte  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  suffered  on  the  rack  and  at  the 
•take  for  conscience  sake ;  it  was  a  hook  full  of 
horror  and  ezdtement,  abounding  with  the  most 
frightful  pictures  of  Papal  persecution ;  die  *  Acts 
and  Monumente,*  more  commonly  called  the  *  Book 
of  Martyrs,'  <^  the  Puritan  Fox.  This  book  was 
unsavoury  to  Laud  on  many  accounts,  and  forth- 
with he  struck  it  with  his  fiat  that  it  should  be 
printed  no  more.  At  the  same  time  he  refused 
new  licenses  to  Bishop  Jewel's  works,  and  toother 
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books  formerly  printed  by  authority*  Divinity 
and  law  had  suffered  the  most  degrading  punish- 
ments and  Uie  mutilation  of  the  hangman^s  scissors, 
in  the  i>ersons  of  Leighton  and  Piynne,  and  now, 
while  one  of  those  suflferers  was  to  pass  through 
fresh  tortures,  the  other  faculty  was  to  be  struck  in 
the  person  of  Bastwick,  a  physician.  In  Trinity 
Term,  1637,  this  Dr.  Bastwick,  togethn  wim 
Prynne,  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  Henry 
Burton,  a  bach^or  in  divini^,  was  prosecuted  in 
the  Star  Chamber  for  wriUng  and  publishing  sedi- 
tious, schismatical,  and  libellous  books  against  the 
hierarchy  of  the  church,  and  to  the  scandal  of  the 
government.  The  defendants  drew  up  their  answers 
in  writing,  but  their  counsel  were  backward  to  sign 
them,  for  fear  of  offending  the  court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber ;  but  it  was  said  ou  the  other  side  that  their 
answers  were  so  violent  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
their  counsel  disapproved  of  them  m  tolo.  The 
details  we  have  given  of  preceding  cases  will  have 
sufficiently  ex^ained  the  course  m  Star  Chamber 
proceedmgs.  We  may  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the 
sentence,  whidi  was — ^'*TIut  each  of  the  defen- 
dants should  be  fined  5000/. ;  that  Bastwick  and 
Burton  should  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster, 
and  there  lose  their  ears ;  and  that  Prynne,  hav- 
ing lost  his  ears  before  by  Eentence  of  this  court, 
should  have  the  remainder  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and 
should  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters 
S.  L.,  to  signify  a  seditious  libeller.*'  These  exe- 
crable barbarities  were  all  publicly  performed  on  the 
20th  of  June,  the  hangman  rather  sawing  than 
cutting  off  the  remainder  of  Prj'nne's  ears ;  and 
then  they  were  sent  to  solitary  confinement  in  the 
castles  of  Ijaunceeton  (in  Cornwall),  Lancaster, 
and  Camarvon.t  The  king  was  told  that  not  less 
than  100,000  persons  had  gathered  together  to 
see  Burton,  the  minister,  pass  by,  and  that  much 
money  had  been  thrown  to  his  wife,  who  followed 
him  in  a  coach :  but  Charles  would  not  be  warned. 
As  Prj  nne  went  through  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Car- 
narvon castle,  one  of  the  sheriffs  with  several  other 
gentlemen  met  him,  and  conducted  him  to  a  good 
dinner,  defrayed  his  expenses,  and  gave  him  some 
coarse  hangings  or  tapestry  to  furnish  his  dungeon 
at  Carnarvon.  Money  and  other  presents  were 
offered,  but  refused  by  Prynne.  Laud  forthwith 
despatched  a' pursuivant  to  bring  the  sympathising 
sheriff  up  to  London.J  The  three  captives  were 
afterwards  removed  out  of  the  way  of  their  friends 
to  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Scilly; 
**  the  wives  of  Bastwick  and  Burton  not  being  al- 
lowed, after  many  [Ktitions,  to  have  access  unto 
them,  nor  to  set  footing  in  the  island ;  neither  was 

"  AmoDC  UiBU  vu  tlw  *  Practice  of  Piety,'  ft  work  wldeb  had 
gm*  throDfh  ttiirty-«ix  edlth>u. 

4  "TIh  ■MlttMopeofltiair  llbelt,"  uid  Lftodin  Um  SterChuabn. 
"wftito  kindleajealciuajr  in  mni'i  Biliid«.ihBt  tharomwKne  ttmtt 
plots  in  hudt  dangcrotu  plot*  (m  layt  Hr.  BuVm  mpietriy}  lo 
ebante  the  Ortbodia  ReliKwn  MUbUahad  la  BmUnd,  mm  ta  firing 
In  I  knoir  buI  what  Romlih  niientitian  in  tho  raon  of  It;  ai  If  tha 
cxieraal  dMnii  wontilp  of  Gm  aonU  not  ha  iqAeU  i»  tbfi  ktaidoBi, 
iritbont  brfaiirliig  ia  of  Vmrn."  Wbon  ihe  atmdoiw  aenteiiGa  «aa 
prawnncad  tn«  primate  thanked  Iha  lorda  "  Ibr  thrii  Jiiat  and  htni' 
tmnble  etmrw  npon  tfaeM  men,  and  flir  their  tiuaidmoai  dldlke  of 
tVin,  and  ilefenrp  of  the  dmieh."— AutHwt/k.  , 
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any  friend  pennitted  to  have  acceu  to  Mr. 

AJi.  1638. — About  six  months  after  the  punish- 
ments above  described,  John  Lilbunie  and  John 
Walton  vere  Stctr-Ckambered  (the  practice  had 
become  so  prer^ent  that  people  had  made  a  verb 
fur  it)  for  the  unlawful  printing  and  publishing 
of  libellous  and  seditious  books,  entitled  '  News 
from  Ipswich,*  &c  The  prisaners  both  refused  to 
take  an  oatbtoanswertheinterrogatoriesof  the  court, 
Lilbume  saying  that  no  free-born  Ei^lishman  ought 
to  take  it,  not  being  bound  by  the  laws  of  hia 
country  to  accuse  himself-t  His  offence  was  ag- 
gravated in  the  estimation  of  the  court  in  conse- 
quence of  Laud's  recent  prohibitory  decree  agaiiist 
printing  without  his  license.  Upon  the  9th  of 
Febniary  the  Star  Chamber  ordered  that,  as  the 
two  delinquents  had  contemptuously  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  tendered  to  them,  they  should  be 
remanded  to  the  Fleet  prison,  there  to  remain  close 
prisoners,  and  to  be  examined ;  and  that,  unless 
they  yielded  to  take  the  said  oaths,  they  should  be 
pn>ceeded  against  for  contempt  ou  the  Monday 
following.  Upon  the  13th  of  February  they  were 
again  broiq^ht  to  the  bar  of  the  SHu  Chamber,  and 
still  continuing  in  their  furmor  obstinacy,  their 
lordships  adjudged  and  decreed  that  Lilburne  and 
Warton  should  be  sent  back  to  the  Fleet,  there  to 
remain  until  they  conformed  themselves,— that 
they  should  pay  500/.  a*piece  as  fines,  for  his 
niajesty*s  use, — and,  before  their  enlargement,  find 
good  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  "  And," 
continued  the  sentence,  **to  the  end  that  others 
may  be  the  more  deterred  from  daring  to  offend  in 
the  like  kind  hereafter,  the  court  hath  further 
ordered  and  decreed  that  tlie  said  John  Lilburne 
ahsll  be  whipt  through  the  streets  from  the  prison 
of  the  Fleet  unto  the  pillory,  to  be  erected  at 
audk  time  and  in  such  place  as  this  court  shsll 
hold  fit;  and  that  both  he  and  Warton  shall  be 
set  in  the  said  pillory,  and  from  thence  re- 
turned to  the  Fleet. To  make  the  whipping 
the  longer,  and  to  have  the  punishment  per- 
formed near  to  the  court  which  had  decreed  it, 
the  pillory  was  placed  between  Westminster  Hall 
gate  and  the  Star  Chamber;  and  to  that  point 
Lilburne  was  smartly  whipped  all  the  way  from 
his  prison.  But  this  enthusiast  had  a  spirit  which 
was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  scourging  of  his 
body.  "  Whilst  he  was  whipt  at  the  cart,  and 
stood  in  the  pillory,  he  uttered  many  bold  speeches 
against  tyranny  of  bishops,  &c.;  and.  when  his 
bead  was  in  the  hole  of  the  pillory,  he  scattered 
sundry  copies  of  pamphlets  (said  to  be  seditious), 
and  tossed  them  among  the  people,  taking  them 
out  of  his  pocket ;  whereupon  tlie  Court  of  Star 
Cluaober,  then  sitting,  being  informed,  immediately 
ordered  Lilbome  to  Be  gagged  during  the  residue 
of  the  time  be  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  which 
was  done  accordingly;  and,  when  he  could  not 

•  RgihverUi- 
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Speak,  he  stamped  with  his  feet,  thereby  intimating 
to  the  beholders  he  would  still  spesk  were  his 
mouth  at  liberty."*  The  Star  Chamber,  more- 
over, ordered  that  Lilburne  should  be  laid  alone, 
with  irons  on  his  hands  and  1^,  in  the  ward  of 
the  Fleet,  where  the  basest  «m  meanest  sort  of 
prisoners  are  used  to  be  put;**  and  thatthewarden 
should  prevent  his  getting  any  books,  letters,  or 
writings,  or  his  seeing  any  of  his  friends ;  taking 
care  at  Uie  same  time  to  note  who  the  persons  were 
that  attempted  to  visit  him,  and  report  their  names 
to  the  board.  On  the  same  day  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  prayed  and  required  his  majesty's 
attorney  and  solicitor  general  to  take  strict  exami- 
nation of  John  Lilburne,  prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 
touching  his  demeanour  and  speeches  during  the 
time  of  his  whippinji;  and  standing  in  the  pillor}'. 
When  the  prisoner  had  endured,  for  some  time,  close 
confinement  in  the  innermost  and  most  unhealthy 
part  of  the  prison,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his 
double  irons,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Fleet  near  to 
the  place  where  he  lay.  Either  out  of  pity  for  hia 
sad  case,  or  out  of  real  fear,  the  citizens  who  lived 
in  the  narrow  street  outside  the  Flee^  and  the  pri- 
soners within,  said  that,  in  his  fray  and  anguish, 
he  had  become  desperate,  and  had  set  fire  to  the 
prison,  in  the  intention  of  being  burnt  with  it ;  and 
the  prisoners  within,  all  cried,  "  Release  lilburne, 
or  we  shall  all  be  burnt  and,  running  to  the 
warden,  they  made  him  remove  him  out  of  his 
hole ;  and  the  fire  was  quenched,  and  he  was  put 
into  a  place  where  he  had  some  more  air. — We 
shall  soon  meet  John  Lilburne  again. 

While  these  transactions  were  spreading  horror 
and  disgust  throi^h  England  and  Scotland,  fresh 
religious  alarms  were  excited  by  a  mysterious  ne- 
gociatioD  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  arrival 
of  Gregorio  Panzani,  an  envoy  from  the  Vatican, 
who  was  courteously  received  by  Charles  and  his 
queen,  by  Lord  (^ottington  (a  Catholic  iadi^;uise), 
and  bjr  Secretary  Windebank.  Fsnzani  hu  fre- 
quent interviews  with  Montague,  and  some  others 
of  the  bishops ;  but  Laud  cautiously  kept  away 
from  these  conferences,  which  are  said  to  have 
turned  almost  entirely  on  the  possibility  of  re- 
uniting the  Anglican  and  Roman  churches.  The 
Italian  had  a  very  limited  commission,  and,  as  an 
acute  and  observing  man,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  perceive  the  insuperable  obstacles  which 
existed  in  the  resolute  opinions  of  the  English 
people.    He  soon  returned  to  Rome;  but  two 

•  No  doubl  Laud  bad  Ihe  can*  Kady :  for  Prynne,  Baatwick.  and 
RuTton,  whila  sufleitng  thoir  punitliment,  hail  adJreiied  tho  peo)i1p, 
"  who  aricd  and  hi>«lrd  tntlbly.  npcclakly  whra  Burttm  waa  cropl.'' 
In  writing  to  ttM  Ixnd-Depuly  Wuawurtl).  tha  Piimate  tayi,—"  W  hat 
■ny  you  to  it,  that  Prynnr  aim  hia  frllowa  thmild  be  auflered  U>  Mk, 
what  tbey  |ileaMd  white  tbaf  Mood  In  tb«  pUlory,  and  win  acdama- 
tlona  from  the  pMpl*.  and  Im*«  nutM  taken  o(  what  they  inaka,  and 
tiKtM  note*  tpMad  In  writt«ti  copioa  thtut  the  city ;  and  that,  when 
they  went  out  oT  town  to  thair  anTentl  impriwatBania,  there  wen 
thouaandiiuRenid  tobe  DDon  the  way  10  lake  tbali  leave,  and  God 

knowi  what  elie  \on  ubaerve  moat  lii^tly  that  tbeae  nun  do 

but  beKin  with  tlie  church,  thnt  they  mliht  nfier  have  the  freei  «««•• 
to  tha  state  ;  and  1  would  to  Ood  other  men  wen  of  your  loidihip's 
opinion,  or,  ir  they  be  to  already,  I  would  they  bad  •ome  of  your  Mai. 
loo.  fbr  tlraety  prevention  )  but,  for  that,  wa  are  all  loo  lecutc.  and 
will  not  btllm  there  la  uy  ioal  woaUtw  towar^iu  till  iba  atom 
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accredited  agents  to  the  queen,  Rosetti,  an  Italian 
priest,  and  Con,  a  Scotch  priest,  arrived,  and  were 
entertained  at  London.  At  the  same  time  Henrietta 
Maria  sent  an  agent  of  her  own  to  reside  at  Rome. 
And  though  proselytism,  which  the  queen  ever  had 
much  at  heart,  made  no  progress  among  the 
people,  it  was  otherwise  with  the  court  gentry, 
among  whom  several  sudden  conversions  were  wit- 
nessed and  paraded.  Not  only  were  the  old  penal 
laws  allowed  to  sleep,  but  fresh  favours  and  indul- 
gences were  daily  shown  to  the  Catholics, — not 
out  of  toleration,  for  that  blessed  spirit  would  have 
prevented  Charles  from  persecuting  the  Protestant 
sectarians,  hut  as  a  tribute  paid  to  the  still  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  queen,  and  to  the  slavish 
devodon  to  the  crown  professed  by  the  members  of 
the  old  church,  who,  however,  may  be  forgiven  by 
liberal  minds  for  preferring  a  despotism  with  some 
religious  freedom  to  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant 
patriots,  who  would  allow  them  neither  this  bless- 
ing, nor  a  share,  as  English  citizens,  in  the  great 
boon  of  civil  liberty. 

[  By  this  time  Laud  had  accumulated  upon  him- 
self a  burden  of  hate  heavy  enough  to  crush  any 
man ;  but  his  bosom  friend  Wentworth  is  not  much 
behind-hand  with  him,  having  been  as  tyrannical 
in  state  matters  as  Laud  had  been  in  ecclesiastical. 
From  the  moment  of  his  apostasy  his  rise,  or,  as  it 
has  been  rather  happily  called,  his  "  violent  ad- 
vancement," wa0  most  rapid.  President  of  the 
North,  a  privy  councillor,  baron,  and  viscount, — 
**  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  himself  flew  not  so 
high  in  so  short  a  revolution  of  time."*  But  if 
his  promotion  was  rapid,  his  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  despotism,  his  activity,  his  boldness,  and, 
for  a  time,  his  success  in  serving  the  government 
as  Charles  wished  to  be  served,  were  all  extreme. 
There  was  no  post  in  England  which  offered  so 
large  a  field  for  tyranny  and  lawlessness  as  that  of 
the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  the  North;  and 
there  never  was  a  man  put  in  it  so  apt  to.  take  the 
full  range  of  the  power  it  conferred  as  Thomas 
Wentworth.  The  Council  of  the  North,  an  off- 
spring of  blood  and  tyranny,  was  first  erected 
by  Henry  YHI.  after  the  8upi)re68ion  of  tlie 
(treat  insurrection  of  the  lun-thern  provinces, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
This  council  had  a  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all 
Yorkshire  and  the  four  more  northern  counties,  in 
cases  of  cohspiracies,  riots,  and  acts  of  violence. 
It  had  also,  in  its  origin,  a  jurisdiction  in  civil 
suits,  or  at  least  the  faculty  of  deciding  causes, 
when  either  of  the  parties  litigating  was  too  poor 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  process  at  common  law. 
But,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the 
judges  had  held  this  latter  authority  to  be  illegal. 
Indeed  the  lawfulness  of  the  whole  tribunal,  which 
wai  regulated  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  court, 

*  "H*  vu  tatrie  rlicotnitiwllli  a  rtmI  dcalarhlth  tnentmy,  upon 
■  ttandaj'.  In  tha  afteraooD,  at  Whiiphall.  Aly  I.ord  PtmU  (who 
«Becti  him  not  to  niuch).  Wag  told  tlial  llie  Iieraldi  bad  retched  hiit 
pedlRTce  from  t^e  blood-Tnynl.—  niimaly,  from  John  of  Oaunt,  tnid, 
I)atiimp.  if        hf  come  lo  tw  Udk  of  £D|l«ti<>,  I  vVjl  (ufn  itheL* 
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expressed  in  instructions  under  the  great  seal,  had 
always  been  very  doubtful  i  and,  unless  it  was  pre- 
tended to  exclude  that  important  part  of  England 
from  the  benefits  of  that  great  national  act,  it  had 
become  more  problematical  than  ever  since  the 
passing  of  the  Petition  of  Right.  But,  heedless 
of  these  considerations,  Wentworth  immediately 
began  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  hts  court ;  and 
he  was  seconded  by  the  king,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  privy  council.  In  1632 
he  got  a  commission  empowering  the  Council  of 
the  North  to  hear  and  determine  all  offences,  mi^ 
demeanors,  suits,  debates,  controversies,  demands, 
causes,  thin^  and  matters  whatsoever  Uierein  con- 
tained, withm  certain  precincts, — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  whole  country  from  the  Humber  to  the  Scottish 
border.  Nor  did  the  despotic  commission  end 
here.  The  couticil,  or  rather  Wentworth,  waa 
appointed  to  judge  certain  offences,  according  to 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Star  Chamber,  whe- 
ther provided  for  by  act  of  parlijunent  or  notj 
also  to  hear  complaints  like  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  stay  proceedings  at  common  law  by 
injunction ;  and  also  to  attach  persons  in  any  part 
of  the  realm.  It  has  been  fairly  observed  that  the 
soliciting  or  procuring  such  inordinate  powers  as 
these,  and  that,  too,  by  a  person  so  well  versed  in 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  hia  country,  was  of 
itself  ground  sufficient  for  an  impeachment  But 
Wentworth  not  only  obtained  these  powers,  but 
abused  them  when  he  had  got  them,  to  graUfy  hia 
own  pride  and  lust  for  domineerii^,  or  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  party  he  had  aban- 
doned, and  of  all  who  sought  to  oppose  arbitrary 
measures.  He  ruled  like  a  king,  and  like  a  des- 
potic king,  uncontrolled  by  parliaments  or  laws, 
and  his  name  became  a  word  of  terror  through  all 
the  north.  Several  of  his  prosecutions  of  gentle- 
men of  rank  and  influence  were  personally  vindic- 
tive, and  carried  on  with  a  most  rancorous  spirit. 
But  where  his  pride  was  not  irritated,  where  the 
prerogative  was  not  questioned,  or  where  money 
was  not  wanted,  he  managed  affairs  with  honour 
and  ability.  In  1633,  without  resigning  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  North,  he  obteined  the  still  more 
important  and  unchecked  post  of  Lord  Deputy  of 
Iruand.  Dublin  was  as  much  better  a  field  for 
such  a  man  than  York,  as  York  was  better  than 
London.  TIic  ordinary  course  of  affiiirs  in  Ire- 
land was  in  the  main  lawless  and  absolute.  Even 
in  times  when  the  sovereign  professed  more  rever- 
ence for  the  lawB  and  constitution,  the  Irish  people 
were  treated  by  the  lord  deputies  in  much  the 
same  fashion  in  which  the  rayah  subjects  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  treated  by  the  pashas.  It  was 
in  Ireland  chiefly  that  Wentworth  raised  himself 
to  that  bad  eminence  which  is  now  ae  everlasting 
as  our  annals  and  language  :  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  his  dark  deeds,  his  government  was  for  a  time 
in  some  respects  advantageous  to  the  country. 
Before  his  arrival  there  were  hundreda  of  tYranta* 
hut  where  Wentworth  was  tiiere  could  ^  no 
t^Dt  save  hinuelf :  his  bold  and  jcrandiose  dee- 
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potism  swallowed  up  all  smaller  despotisms.  He 
put  down  at  once  the  oppTeasions  and  malversa- 
tions of  bis  subordinates;  aud  in  the  offices  of 
goTenunent  and  the  whole  administration  of  aSiairB, 
where  time  had  been  nodiing  but  a  chaoUc  con- 
fusion, he  introduced  and  maintained  something 
like  order.  His  Iceen  eye  detected  at  once  several 
of  the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  make  Ire- 
land an  expensive  burden  rather  than  a  profit  to 
the  English  crown.  It  had  long  been  the  practice 
to  consider  that  country  in  the  light  of  a  new- 
discovered  land  inhabited  by  savages,  or  as  a 
colony  of  measureless  extent,  with  the  faculty  of 
expanding  itself  by  encroaching  on  the  backwoods 
or  territories  occupied  by  the  natives.  Whenever 
the  sovereigu  was  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  paying 
some  service  or  gratifying  some  favoured  petitioner, 
he  took  up  his  pen  and  drew  a  grant  of  crown 
lands  in  Ireland  (a  sort  of  property  never  very 
nicely  defined),  or  he  granted  a  patent,  a  monopoly, 
or  a  military  commission  for  the  same  cotmtry, 
where  there  was  as  yet  no  patriotic  band  to  resist 
these  abuses.  Wentworth  reprraented  to  his 
master  that  the  Irish  people  were  thus  kept  in 
such  a  state  of  poverty  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hope  that  they  should  enrich  his  exchequer,  and 
he  obtained  a  promise  from  Charles  that  no  more 
Irish  grants  should  he  given  without  his  consent 
or  advice.  But  the  king  could  do  nothing  in  a 
plain,  straightforward  way.  He  entertained  tlie 
applications  of  the  Duke  of  Ijcnnox,  the  £arl  of 
Arundel,  and  other  noble  courtiers :  he  had  evi- 
dently promised  them  what  they  asked  for  in  Ire- 
land, and  then  he  tuld  Wentworth  that,  if  there 
was  anything  to  be  denied,  he  might  do  it,  so  that 
he  (the  king)  "  should  have  thanks  howsoever."* 
Aud,  shortly  after.  Secretary  Windebank  had  oc- 
casion to  write  to  the  lord  deputy  that  he  must  be 
content  to  take  upon  himself  **  the  refiising  part."t 
Wentworth  refused  in  the  same  determmed  style 
in  which  he  did  everything  else,  thereby  making 
himself  many  enemies  among  the  great,  who 
praised  the  generous  intentions  of  the  king,  and 
threw  the  whole  blame  of  their  disappointment 
upon  his  arrogant  lieutenant;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  improved  the  resources  of  the  country,  so 
that,  by  these  and  other  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
pay  off  the  debts  of  the  crown,  and  eventually  even 
to  remit  some  sums  of  money  to  the  English 
exchequer.  He  saw,  however,  from  the  banning, 
that  little  or  nothing  could  be  done  without  calling 
together  an  Irish  parliament ;  and,  confident  in  his 
own  powers  of  intriguing,  imposing;,  and  domineer- 
ing, he  ventured  to  recommend  that  measure  to 
bis  master  as  one  of  expediency,  and  which,  under 
his  management  and  control,  would  be  perfectly 
harmless.  His  ai^uments  were  put  with  great 
skill  and  force ;  but  he  encountered  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Charles,  who  now  hated 
the  very  name  of  parliament.  "  As  for  that  hydra," 
writes  the  king,  "take  good  heed;  for  you  know  that 

*  ClkulM'i  Ifltm  10  llw  Loid-Z)rpiit7.r-jBq^r(J  LtOtn. 
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here  I  have  found  it  as  well  cunning  as  malicious. 
It  is  true  that  your  grounds  are  well  laid,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  have  a  great  trust  in  your  care  and 
judgment ;  yet  my  opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  be 
the  worse  for  my  service,  though  their  obstinacy 
make  you  to  break  them,  for  I  leia  that  they  have 
some  ground  to  demand  more  than  is  fit  for  me  to 
give.  This  I  would  not  say  if  I  had  not  confidence 
in  your  courage  and  dexterity,  that,  in  that  case^ 
you  would  set  me  down  there  an  example  what  to 
do  hexe."* 

Wentworth  omitted  no  arts,  no  cajolery,  pro- 
mises, or  threats,  to  prepare  beforehand  for  a 
submissive  assembly.  He  told  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  that  it  was  absolutely  in  their  power  to 
have  the  happiest  parliament  that  ever  was  in  that 
kingdom ;  that  nothing  was  wanting  thereunto 
but  their  putting  an  absolute  trust  in  the  king, 
without  offering  any  condition  or  restraint  at  ^1 
upon  his  royal  will.  The  bronze-faced  'renegade, 
who  had  himself  made  the  loudest  thunder  that 
had  been  heard  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
bade  them  take  warning  by  fate  of  that  House, 
and  be  wise  by  others'  harms.  They  were  not 
ignorant,  he  said,  of  the  misfortunes  these  meet- 
ings hnd  run  in  England  of  late  years,  and  there- 
fore they  were  not  to  strike  their  foot  upon  the 
same  stone  of  distrust,  which  had  so  often  broken 
them.f  Even  his  admiring  A-iend,  Archbishop 
Laud,  appears  to  have  blushed  at  this  daring  piece 
of  efi^ntery.  Wentworth,  however,  obtained  his 
object  in  a  promise  that  no  bills  should  be  intro- 
duced but  such  as  were  agreeable  to  him ;  and  he 
then  opened  the  parliament  with  royal  pomp,  deli- 
vered a  speech  which  might  have  wervcd  Milton  as 
a  model  for  the  harangue  of  the  proud  Lucifer 
himself,  and  forthwith  demanded  and  obtained  the 
extraordinary  grant  of  six  subsidies.  When  the 
second  session  came,  in  which  the  parliament  were 
to  debate  upon  the  grievances  of  the  country,  they 
were  cut  short  ab  initio,  taunted,  reviled,  menaced, 
by  the  man  who  had  made  them  solemn  promises  in 
the  king*8  name,  aiid  by  the  king's  express  orders^ 
but  who,  by  his  commanding  person  artd  manners, 
and  overwhelming  eloquence,  made  them  appear 
like  criminals  before  an  inflexible  and  upright 

■  StraHbrd  Leltati.— Of  tha  arKOmeDU  aied  by  WeolworUi  to  pe|w 
•iiitde  the  klnx  to  p«nnU  tha  cMllng  of  the  Iriih  parKament,  that 
which  hail  the  mort  weight  with  the  Xing  wai,  that  it  tha  parlia. 
ment,  wlien  called,  did  not  Tola  it*  moary  freely,  and  behava  tub. 
miaiiTcIy  in  all  thioKi,  it  coutU  be  lutnraHrily  diMolved,  and  then  ita 
miaconduct  would  be  a  gnod  covrr  to  wliiteTst  attaltrarv  procMdiojiB 
CluLTlet  might  pleaae  to  institute.  Or,  in  Weutworth  i  own  worda, 
"  then  thsir  DDthankfulneM  la  God  and  the  beit  of  kinija  becoiMS 
InexcuiablB  bribra  all  the  world,  and  the  lenl  power  mure  waRant- 
ably  to  be  thereaTter  extended  for  redeeming  and  recoveilng  yoor 
mijetty'i  levetiiiea  tliua  loat,  and  Juatly  topuniah  ao  it  rcvfeit 
aa  thla  muat  aaed*  be  Judged  to  be  lu  them.'  —Id.  It  will  be  UDdet- 
itood  that  both  the  king  aad  the  lord  deputy  wanted  nothing  at  par- 
liaatant  bat  tta  money.  It  was  agreed  betn-een  tham  that  two  ae*- 
aloai  ehtnild  be  hold  t  tlut  the  Drat  ahould  be  glTea  entirely  to  the 
•nriee  of  Ida  maleaty.  and  then,  in  tha  aeeond,  aveh  acta  and  fTBcea 
might  be  puaod  as  aaemed  U>  hia  mijea^  end  hia  attoraey-geiwral 
proper  and  attti^,  and  not  likely  to  pr«}ndlee  the  tmwn.  "  And  IC 
any*  Chotlet.  In  a  letter  to  WentwoiHi,  "  they  will  not  proceed  or  be 
•atiaOed  with  our  royal  promiM  for  the  aeeond  aciaion,  or  ihall  deny 
or  delay  the  poaring  of  oar  Ulla,  we  require  you  tliereupon  to  diaaom 
the  parUament,  and  Itnthwitb  to  take  order  to  eontlnoe  the  contri- 
bntiuw  An  oar  army,  and  withal  to  proceed  to  auch  improremrnta  of 
our  rownne  as  ore  already  in  propusittan,  or  may  benaUter  b* 
thought  upon  lot  the  advantage  oioorcroKa.'*— U..  . 
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judge,  and  hold  their  timid  tongues.  He  iru  not 
backward  in  claiming  hit  reward  for  these  very 
acceptable  serrices;  he  wanted  to  change  his 
Tiscountship  for  an  earldom,  and  applied  to  his 
master,  "  not  only  primarily  but  solely,  without  so 
much  as  acquainting  any  body  with  it."  Charles 
acknowledged  "  that  noble  minds  are  always  ac- 
companied with  lawful  ambition;"  but  he  would 
not  give  him  what  he  asked  for ;  and  the  reason 
for  his  refusing  is  as  clear  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  king :  he  wished  his  lord  deputy  to  bear  the 
whole  odium  of  deceiving  and  tyrannizing  ovet 
the  parliament;  and,  therefore,  he  abstain^  from 
hastening  to  honour  his  true  and  accepted  servant. 
If  Wentworth's  mad  ambition,  and  his  enjoy- 
ment in  the  present  possession  of  arbitrary  power, 
had  permitted  him  to  reflect  upon  these  thiogs 
and  upon  the  mind  of  his  master,  as  partially  dis- 
closed in  his  letters,*  he  most  inevitably  have  fore- 
seen his  own  fote ;  but  he  went  on  aa  he  had 
begun,  aharpeniiw  the  axe  for  his  own  neck, 
whenever  it  should  suit  Charles  to  deliver  him  up 
as  a  sacriBce.  He  was  so  elated  by  his  success, 
so  doubly  confident  in  his  faculty  of  managing  and 
controUii^  the  parliament,  that  he  suggested  it 
might  be  useful  to  prolong  the  existence  of  that 
assembly  beyond  a  second  session;  but  here  he 
utterly  failed  in  convincing  tiie  king,  who  told  him 
that  "  parliaments  are  of  the  nature  of  cats — they 
ever  grow  cttr^  with  age ;  so  that,  if  ye  will  have 
good  of  them,  put  them  off  handsomely  when  th^ 
come  to  any  age;  for  young  ones  are  ever  most 
tractable."t 

Charles  and  his  lieutenant,  not  satisfied  with 
refusing  any  more  grants  of  the  crown  lands  in 
Ireland,  suddenly  laid  claim  to  all  the  lands  in  the 
province  of  Connaught.  It  was  maintained  that 
this  great  province  had  fallen  to  the  crown  through 
iht  forfeiture  of  an  Irish  rebel,  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  I V.  Since  that  time  it  had  been 
granted  out  in  parcels  by  patents,  which  tiie  occu- 
pants  and  the  courts  of  law  also  long  ctmsidered  to 
be  good  tides  in  all  respects.  James  had  listened 
to  im  tempting  arguments  of  his  crown  lawyers, 
who  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  the  said  patents 
were  worth  noticing,  and  that  all  Connaught  was 
his ;  but  he  had  not  ventured  upon  the  experiment 
of  actually  seizing  it.  Nor  was  it  the  design  of 
his  son  to  take  absolute  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
tince  J  it  was  rather  to  frighten  men  out  of  their 
money,  by  making  them  believe  that  they  held 
their  property  by  an  insecure  tenure.  The  men  of 
Connaught  were  told  that  they  must  produce  their 
titles,  and  surrender  them,  when  proved  defective, 
to  the  king's  majestv,  who,  upon  such  terms  as  he 
might  choose,  would  grant  them  valid  titla  to 
their  property.  The  lord  deputy,  who  had  toM 
Charles  that  he  had  made  him  as  absolute  a  king  in 

•  lu  tka  vtrf  letter  In  which  Charlr*  nfbie*  to  gniitr  Wentwurth 
with  th«  earldom,  ha  Mjr* :  "  I  matt  tell  you.  that  yoar  lut  publle 
dUpatdh  liu  flvrn  me  •  gnmt  deml  of  contMitineiii,  uid  •ipeciKll}' 
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Ireland  as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  could  be,* 

proceeded,  at  the  head  of  a  commission,  to  hold  an 
inquisition  in  each  county  of  Connaught  Begin- 
ning at  Roscommon,  he  summoned  a  jury  pur- 
posely composed  of  "  gentlemen  of  the  best  estates 
and  understandings,"  in  order  that  more  weight 
might  be  given  to  their  decisions,  if  favourable  to 
the  crown,  or  that  they  might  "  answer  the  king  a 
round  fine  in  the  Castle  Chamber,"  if  their  deci- 
sions were  not  such  aa  were  wished  for.  These 
gentlemen  were  instructed  beforehand,  that  it 
would  be  best  for  their  own  interests  to  return 
such  a  verdict  as  his  majes^  desired,  since  he  was 
able  to  establish  his  right  without  their  oiniaeut, 
and  wished  only  to  settle  the  cause  on  a  proper 
basis,  intending  graciously  to  reinvest  them  kgally 
with  what  they  now  held  unlawfully.  These 
threats  and  the  artful  and  imposing  eloquence  of 
Wentworth,  who,  when  the  counsel  had  spoken, 
always  summed  up  himself,  prevailed  in  the  coun* 
ties  of  Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  Mayo;  but  la 
county  Galway,  which  was  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  Irish  and  CatholicS}  a  jury  stood  out  man- 
fully against  the  crown,  and,  as  Wentworth  ex- 
pressed it,  **  most  obstinately  and  perversely  refused 
to  find  for  his  majesty."  The  lord  deputy,  who 
had  not  threatened  without  a  resolution  to  execute 
bis  threats,  forthwith  levied  a  fine  of  1000/.  on  the 
sheriff,  for  returning  so  improper  a  jury,  and  he 
dramed  all  the  jurymen  into  the  Castie  Chamber, 
which  was  his  Star  Chamber,  where  they  were 
condemned  in  fines  of  4000/.  a  piece.  He  then 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the 
Earl  of  Clanrickard  and  of  other  great  proprietora 
of  the  county ;  to  seize  the  Fort  of  Galvray ;  to 
march  a  good  body  of  troops  into  the  county,  and 
take  poBaession  of  the  estates  of  all  such  as  were 
not  ready  to  comply  with  the  king*s  will.f  Some 
of  these  su8^;estious,  and  the  mode  proposed  for 
carrying  them  into  execution,  were  detestable,  but 
Charles  hastened  to  express  his  cordial  approba- 
tion of  them.  The  Galway  proprietors,  who  were 
certainly  not  aware  of  this  net,  for  they  had  been 
by  Churles's  management  induced  to  wlieve  tiiat 
the  harshness  proceeded,  not  from  him,  but  from 
the  malice  and  tyranny  of  his  lieutenant,  sent  over 
agents  to  represent  their  case  to  his  majesty. 
Charles  received  them  at  Royston,  and  met  their 
complaints  with  reproaches,  telling  them  how 
undutifol  they  had  been ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  sent 
them  back  to  Ireland  as  state  prisoners.  Old 
Clanrickard,  whose  virtuous  and  high*minded  son 
had  headed  the  deputation,  died  a  few  weeka  after 
these  tyrannical  proceedings.  It  is  reported*** 
says  Wentworth,  in  a  letter  to  hts  master,  *'  that 
my  harsh  usage  broke  his  heart :  they  might  aa 
well  have  imputed  unto  me  for  a  crime  his  being 
threescore  and  ten  years  old."  He  had  already 
fallen  upon  the  Earl  of  Cork,  vho  was  olmoxiaus 
to  him  by  reason  of  his  great  reputatitm  fiv  wisdom 

*  ijtntrord  Letter*. 
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and  ezperienceln  state  bumness ;  and  he  pursued 
the  Lord  Wilmot.  It  was  one  of  the  avocations  of 
the  primate  of  the  English  church  to  make  eepials 
or  watch  the  impressions  made  at  court  by  these 
proceedings,  and  to  report  to  his  friend  whatever 
was  said  against  him.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
loud  murmur  at  Whitehall ;  and  things  "  w^e 
somewhat  loudly  spoken  by  some  on  the  queen's 
side."  Laud,  in  making  this  report,  after  praising 
Woitworth's  wise  and  noble  proceedings^  said, — 
**  And  yet,  my  lord,  if  you  ocHild  find  a  way  to  do 
alt  these  great  services,  and  decline  these  stonns,  I 
think  it  would  be  excellent  well  thought  of."*  But 
the  lord  deputy  would  not  be  warned ;  and  if  he 
looked  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  was  actually 
pursued  by  the  archbishop  in  England,  he  must 
have  seen  an  example  at  variance  with  Laud's  re- 
commendation of  leniency  and  moderation.  Lord 
Mounmorris,  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  after  en- 
joying for  a  brief  space  the  friendship  of  Went- 
worth,  incurred  his  high  displeasure,  which  blighted 
every  object  upon  which  it  chanced  to  fall.  The 
vice-treasurer  was  accused  of  extortion  and  corrup- 
tion ;  but  WentwOTth  and  his  creatures  could  not 
make  good  this  charge.  A  gouty  foot,  and  tomt 
haaty  winds  stood  him  in  belter  atead.  It  chanced 
that  a  relation  of  Lord  Mountnoiris,  in  moving  his 
stool,  struck  WentwoTth*s  gouty  member,  and  that 
the  acddent  was  spoken  of  at  the  table  of  Loftus, 
the  chancellor.  "  Perhaps"  said  Mountnorrit, 
"  it  was  done  in  revenge ;  but  he  has  a  brother 
who  would  not  have  taken  such  a  revenge.**  For 
these  hasty  words,  which  were  repeated  by  some 
spy,  Mountnorris  was  proceeded  against  as  a  "  de- 
linquent in  a  kigh  and  tramcendent  manner 
against  the  person  of  his  general  and  his  majesty's 
authority.*'  As  he  held  a  commission  in  the  Iruh 
army,  it  was  resolved  to  try  him  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, over  which  Wentworth  presided  as  com- 
mander>iD-cluef.  Thia  court  sentenced  his  lord- 
ship to  he  cashiered,  to  be  publicly  disarmed,  and 
then  to  be  shot  It  was  not  the  inteDtio&  cHf  the 
lord  deputy  to  take  his  victim's  life  in  this  man- 
ner ;  he  only  wanted  to  grind  him  to  the  dust — to 
hamibate  him  by  making  it  appear  that  he  owed  his 
life  to  his  enemy.  He  recommended  the  prisoner 
to  the  royal  mercy,  and  Charles  remitted  the 
capital  part  of  the  sentence.  But  Mountnorris  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  separated  from  his  wife  and 
children,  stripped  of  sll  his  offices  and  emola- 
ments,  and  treated  in  other  respects  with  the 
greatest  hanhness.  The  case  excited  much  dissa- 
tisftction  in  England  and  even  in  the  council>cham- 
ber ;  but  the  king  silenced  the  murmurs  of  his 
ministers  and  courtiers,  and  gave  his  approval  to 
all  that  had  been  done.  But  the  tale  of  infamy  is 
not  yet  complete.  Stiafibrd  wanted  M ountn<nTis*s 
place  of  vice-treasurer  for  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  and, 
knowing  that  such  patronage  was  generally  sold, 
he  placed  6000^.  in  the  hand  of  his  friend  Lord 
Cotlingtan,  who  was  to  distribute  it  in  those  quar- 
ters wncn  it  would  prove  the  most  effectnal.   **  I 
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fell  upon  the  right  way  at  once,**  said  Oottington, 
in  return  ;  "  which  was,  to  give  the  money  to  him 
that  really  could  do  the  business — wkick  was  the 
king  himself;  and  this  hath  so  far  prevailed,  as, 
by  thia  post,  your  lordship  will  receive  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  to  that  effect ;  lo  as  there  you  have 
your  business  done  without  noise :  and  now  it 
rests  that  the  money  he  speedily  paid,  and  made 
over  hither  with  all  expedition.  For  the  king  hath 
already  assigned  it  in  part  of  twenty  and  two  thou- 
sand  pounds  for  land,  which  he  hath  bought  in 
Scotland."*  Soou  ^r  this  precious  transaction, 
Wentworth  came  over  to  pay  a  visit  to  Court,  where 
his  master  received  him  with  open  arms,  but  where 
the  Earl  of  Holland  and  the  queen's  party  were 
intriguing  to  bring  about  his  overthrow.  After 
visiting  his  presidency  of  the  North,  he  returned  to 
Dublin,  to  lengthen  and  darken  the  list  of  his  ini- 
quities. Wentworth,  though  long  passed  the  hey- 
day of  youth,  ^was  a  notorious  libertine;  and  one 
of  the  victims  of  his  seduction  was  the  daughter  of 
Loftua,  the  lord  chancellor  'of  Ireland,  the  wife  of 
Sir  John  Qifibrd.  Sir  John  claimed  iirom  hia 
&ther-iQ-law,  the  chancellor,  a  large  settlement  on 
hii  wife  and  her  children.  The  cluincellor  refused. 
Thneupon  Wentworth  'offered  the  dishonoured 
husband  the  resources  of  his  Star  Chamber,  and 
the  head  of  the  law  in  Ireland  was  brought  into 
the  Castle  Chamber  at  the  suit  of  Gifford.  That 
board  decided  gainst  the  chancellor,  who  chal- 
lenged its  authority,  and  maintained  that  the  cause 
ought  to  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 
As  Wentworth  was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of 
powerful  enemies  in  court  and  country,  as  his  con- 
nexion with  the  lady,  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff 
was  no  secret,  it  might  have  been  exj^ted  that 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  let  t^  delicate 
matter  drop;  but  any  opposition  to  his  arbi- 
trary will  bUnded  him  to  all  considerations  of 
danger  <a  shame.  He  represented  to  his  master 
ths^  this  was  penucioua  contumai^ ;  and  Charles, 
who  had  a  wonderful  reverence  for  Star  Cham- 
ber tribunals  sent  him  what  he  wished,  which  was 
an  order  to  take  the  seals  firom  Loftus,  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  council,  and  to  throw  him  into  a  prison 
until  he  should  submit  to  the  award.  The  lord 
chancellor,  who  was  a  very  old  servant  of  the 
crown,  appealed  to  Charles,  but  without  any  effect, 
and,  to  r^ain  his  liberty,  he  complied  with  the 
award  of  the  Castle  Chamber,  and  made  his  sub- 
mission to  the  man  who  had  first  seduced  his 
daughter,  and  then  sought  to  enrich  her  by  forcing 
money  from  her  parent  The  outcry  was  now  tre- 
mendous, but,  loud  as  it  was,  Wentworth  deafuted 
the  king's  ear  to  it  by  constantly  ui^ing  the  licen- 
tiouanesa  of  the  people's  tongues  and  uieir  prone- 
nesa  to  censure  aU  auch  as  were  bj  the  will  of  (3od 
placed  in  authori^  over  them.  He  made  it  a 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  master  that  he  was  so  un- 
popular, whioi  he  said,  arose  solely  from  his  con- 
tending to  establish  and  enforce  his  majesty's 
aathonty.   "  And,**  wrote  he  to  ^^^f^Hfo^^g** 
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my  heart  tells  me'  I  ftm  therein  guided  by  a  per- 
fect will  and  zeal,  nay,  indeed,  a  necessity  imposed 
upon  me  so  to  do,  I  am  able,  without  amazement, 
to  hear  myself  reported,  nay,  cried  out  aloud  in 
the  streets,  to  be  the  outrageous,  where  Tcrily  I 
take  myself  to  be  the  patient;  and  tiiat  entirely  for 
the  service  of  my  master.'* 

Wentworth  proposed  making  a  settlement  on  ft 
Kraud  scale  in  Connaught,  where  the  lands,  which 
had  been  seized  for  the  crown,  were  to  be  occupied 
by  a  very  obedient  and  thoroughly  orthodox  (in 
liud's  sense)  set  of  English,  if  sucli  could  be 
found ;  but  there  were  several  serious  obstacles  to 
this  scheme,  and  before  he  could  make  much  pro- 
Kress  in  it  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  England.  He, 
however,  made  a  beginning  to  plantations  in 
Ormond  and  Clare,  and  this  Laud  declared  to  be  a 
marvellous  great  work  for  the  honour  and  profit  of 
the  king,  and  safety  of  that  kingdom.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Wentworth's  tyranny,  both  in  reli- 
gious and  civil  matters,  made  the  English  and 
Scottish  emigrants,  who  were  all  Dissenters,  prefer 
the  wilds  of  America  to  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Shannon ;  for  the  archbishop  adds,  "  but  I  am  sorry 
to  read  in  your  letters  that  you  want  men  extremely 
to  fill  that  work ;  and  this  is  the  more  considerable 
a  great  deal  .that  you  should  want  men  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  while  there  should  be  here  such  an 
universal  running  to  New  England,  and  God  knows 
whither ;  but  this  it  is  when  men  think  nothing  is 
their  advantage  but  to  run  from  government.  As 
for  your  being  left  alone  in  the  envious  and  thorny 
part  of  the  work,  that's  no  news,  at  least  to  me, 
who  am  ibrced  to  the  like  here,  scarce  a  man  ap- 
pearing where  the  way  is  rough  indeed."* 

There  were  reasons  enough  for  this  want  of  men; 
and,  as  if  they  were  not  powerful  enough,  the 
Lord  Deputy  began  a  crusade  against  the  Presby- 
terians established  in  Ulster.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been 
made  to  colonize  that  great  province  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  an  anomaly,  but  quite  certain  that 
James  met  with  better  suc(%ss  in  the  same  enter- 
prise. Soon  after  the  flight  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  the  brave  O'Dogherty,  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents,  was  driven  back  to  the  bogs  and  moun- 
tains, where  he  was  killed  by  a  chance  shot  His 
followers  thereupon  dispersed;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  country,  or  two  millions  of  acres, 
was  declined  to  be  Uie  lawfiil  prey  of  the  crown. 
This  enormous  tract  of  land  was  separated  into 
lots  or  portions,  varying  firom  2000  to  1000  acres 
each.  The  larger  lots  were  reserved  for  under- 
takers, or  adventurers  of  capital  from  England  and 
Scotland,  and  for  the  military  and  civil  officers. 
The  smaller  lots  were  divided  among  these  and  the 
Catholic  natives  of  the  province  (the  last-named 
class,  it  should  appear,  got  very  little;  but  the  un- 
dertakers  or  capitalists,  at  least  according  to  Went, 
worth,  had  generally  taken  to  themselves  more  land 
than  was  specified  in  their  patents).  It  was  wisely 
regulated  Uiat  the  Scotch  and  English  coltmUts 
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should  occupy  the  hilly  country  and  all  the  strong 
positions,  and  thus  isolate  and  gird  in  the  native 
Irish,  who  were  to  have  their  allotments  in  the 
plains ;  but  this  scheme  was  widely  departed  from 
m  practice,  as  the  settlers  naturally  preferred  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  plains  to  the  moors  and  morasses 
of  the  mountains.  Several  of  the  native  chieftains 
were  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  poor  and 
hungry  country,  but  some  hundred  thousand  acres 
were  planted  by  the  new  comers,  who  were  chiefly 
Scotch,  and  who,  not  less  by  their  prudence  than 
their  bravery,  kept  the  province  in  a  tranquil  state. 
Now  Wentworth,  who  was  called  by  Laud  a  glori- 
ous champion  of  the  church,  and  who  was  resolved 
to  make  all  Ireland  as  eonfimnable  as  England, 
fiercely  interfered  with  the  kirk  of  these  spirited, 
industrious,  and  bigoted  colcmists,  threw  many  of 
their  elders  into  prison,  and  banished  many  of  their 
ministers  who  would  not  conform  to  what  they  con- 
sidered an  idolatrous  form  of  worship.  These 
preachers  returned  to  their  parent  hive  in  Scotland, 
whence  there  soon  issued  such  a  swarm  as  darkened 
the  sun  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

These  high  doings  of  Wentworth  were  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Laud,  who  in  fact  had  approved 
and  applauded  every  part  of  the  arbitrary  system 
pursued  in  Ireland.  The  two  congenial  despots, 
in  their  close  correspondency  had  established  a  cant 
term  to  express  briefly  the  system  so  dear  to  both. 
It  was  the  word  *•  Thorough" — a  proper  word  to 
express  their  thorough-going  proceedings !  *  **  For 
the  state,'*  writes  the  primate,  "  indeed,  my  lord,  I 
am  for  thorough ;  but  I  see  both  thidc  aiid  thin 
stays  somebody,  where  I  conceive  it  should  not,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  go  thorough  alone.*'t  In  another 
letter  Laud  says,  *'  I  am  very  glad  to  read  your 
lordship  so  resolute,  and  more  to  hear  you  affirm 
that  the  footing  of  them  that  go  thorough  for  our 
master's  service  is  not  upon  fee,  as  it  hath  been. 
But  you  are  withal  upon  so  mauy  ife,  that  by  their 
help  you  may  preserve  any  man  upon  ice,  be  it 

never  so  slippery.  I  am  certain  it  is ;  if  we 

grow  not  faint,  if  we  ourselves  be  not  in  fault,  if  we 
come  not  to  a  peccatum  ex  Isnutj  if  others  will 
do  their  parts  thorouj^hly,  as  you  pn^iae  for  your- 
self, and  justly  conceive  of  me.  Now,  i  pray,  -with 
so  many  and  such  ib  as  these,  what  may  not  be 
done  in  a  brave  and  noble  way  f  But  can  you  tell 
when  these  ift  will  taeet,  or  be  brought  together? 
Howsoever,  I  am  resolved  to  go  on  steadily  in  the 
way  which  you  have  formerly  seen  me  go ;  so  that 
(to  put  in  one  if  too),  if  any  thing  fail  of  my  hearty 
desires  for  the  king  and  the  church's  service,  the 
fault  shall  not  be  mine."  In  another  place  the  arch- 
bishop writes,  **  As  for  my  marginal  note,  I  see  you 
decipher  it  well,{  and  I  see  you  make  use  of  it 
too;  do  so  still,  thorough  and  thorough."  And 
pathetically  lamenting,  as  if  his  own  bands  were 


*  A  not  CDortly  equWftlent  would  b«  "  Go  tha  wbde  hofC  u  aomrn 
of  out  Amnicnn  biethren  b»e  it. 
tSinKordLettrn. 

t  Tho;  ftequpnlly  eommaairi  in  einher  and  bad  otim  ea&t  vords 
bnldei  *•  thanmitii.*'      Hon,"  wbkn  tifam  onon,  la  ypjuwd  to 
daaiioata  the  UtdiMH  ai 
firiUtlen.  ' 


-nan,  waicn ww oevan, la Mippuaaa  to 
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tied  in  England,  be  goes  on  to  say,  "  Oh  that  I  were 
vhere  1  might  go  bo  too !  but  1  am  shackled  be- 
tween delays  and  uncertainties ;  you  have  a  great 
deal  oftiououT  here  for  your  proceedinga';  go  on  a 
God*8  name.''  Until  this  memorable  correspond- 
ence and  other  documents,  wherein  they  both  stand 
committed  by  their  own  words^  can  be  annihilated, 
and  all  memory  of  it  and  reference  to  it  utterly 
efiaced,  it  must  foe  absurd  in  any  historian  to  at- 
tempt to  soften  or  explain  away  the  character  and 
intoitionB  of  Laud  and  Wentirorth. 

These  two  busy  and  stupendous  personages 
■o  completely  611  the  stage  for  several  years  as  to 
kare  no  rocmi  for  die  edubititm  of  minor  per- 
formem  Their  doinn  in  fact  constitute  the  history 
d  their  country  for  Uiat  time ;  the  other  events,  in 
which  they  were  not  concerned,  or  in  which  they 
were  not  principal  movers,  may  be  compressed  in  a 
Tery  narrow  space.  During  the  whole  of  this  in- 
terval the  apparently  interminable  business  of  the 
Palatinate  bad  engaged  such  a  portion  of  public  at- 
tention as  the  people  of  England  could  spare  from 
their  home  affairs.  From  the  firat  entrance  into 
Germany  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  champion  of 
Protestantism,  the  weak  Frederick  had  adhered  to 
the  Tictortona  Swede,  who  had  promised  to  reinstate 
him  in  the  Palatinate,  upon  condition  of  his  holding 
it  aa  a  depend«icy  and  trilnilary  of  the  Swedish 
crown.  But  Guatavns  Adolphus  ended  hia  eztra- 
mdinary  career  on  the  6th  of  Novunber,  1632, 
when  be  was  lolled  in  ^e  battle  of  Lutzen,  near 
Leipsic.  The  Swedes,  notwithstandh^  his  loss, 
l^ned  a  ccRoplete  victory ;  but  the  Palatine  Frede- 
rick saw  in  his  death  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes,  and 
exfrhuraing,  with  a  broken  heart,  *'  It  is  the  will  of 
God  !'*  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  expired  eleven  days 
after  at  Mentz,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
In  dying  he  expressed  a  faint  hope  that  the  King 
of  England  would  show  his  fraternal  affection  for 
his  wMtow,  and  be  a  protector  or  father  to  his  chil- 
dren.  But  Elizabeth  applied  in  the  first  place  to 
the  Statea  of  Holland,  aa  her  best  friend  next  to 
heaven,  imploring  their  protection  for  herself  and 
Iter  orpluns ;  and  the  States  continued  to  her  the 
■ame  penaions  they  had  paid  to  Frederick. 
Cfaaries  aent  over  the  Earl  of  Anmdel  to  condole 
with  his  aiater,  and  theu  to  proceed  m  a  minion 
to  tfie  onperor.  Elizabeth  was  indignant  at  what 
she  called  her  Inother'a  meanness  of  spirit,  and  she 
predicted  that  Arundel's  mission,  which  was  to  in- 
tercede for  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  to  her 
innocent  children,  wotdd  be  altogether  fruitless : 
and  BO  indeed  it  proved.  The  English  cabinet 
then  entertained  a  strange  scheme  for  finding 
prineipalities  for  two  of  the  Palatine's  children 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Caribbean  seas : 
the  eldest  son.  Prince  Charles  Louis,  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  Island  of  Madagascar ;  his  brother, 
Prince  Rnpert,  whose  name  was  afterwards  written 
in  English  blood,  was  to  found  a  colony  in  the 
West  hidies.  The  two  princes,  it  is  said,  entered 
veadilv  into  the  project,  tait  Elizabeth  scornfully 
rqected  it,  saying  utat  she  would  have  no  aon  u 


hers  go  about  as  a  knight  errant*  Soon  after  this 
Charles  rejected  a  treaty  proposed  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  in  which  a  leading  clause  was  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Palatinate  to  his  nephew,  and  was  well- 
nigh  forming  an  alliance  with  Spain  and  Austria 
against  the  Dutch,  his  sister's  only  friends,  in  the 
year  1635  he,  for  the  first  time,  invited  into  Eng- 
land Charles  Louis  and  Rupert,  whose  conduct  and 
behaviour,  particularly  in  church-time,  was  closely 
watched  by  archbishop  Laud,  for  their  father  had 
been  hated  on  account  of  his  Calvinism  or  Puri- 
tanism, and  it  was  suspected  that  the  taint  was  strong 
upon  his  children>t 

In  the  aame  year  the  Dutch  in  league  with  the 
French  invaded  Flanders  by  laud,  and  infested 
Dunkirk  sea.  It  should  appear  that  some  of 
the  Flemish  plotters,  upon  the  failure  of  their  secret 
negociations  with  his  English  Majesty,  had  bar- 
gained with  the  United  Provinces ;  but  the  Dutch 
were  very  odious  to  the  common  people  of  Flanders 
on  account  of  their  religion,  and  both  they  and  the 
French  troops  behaved  so  insolently  that  the  country 
people  rose  against  them  and  drove  them  out,  while 
the  Enghsh  fleet  "  persuaded  powerfully  the  Hol- 
landers to  remove  from  before  Dunkirk."}  In  the 
month  of  December,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Princes  Charles  Louis  and  Rupert,  when  Henrietta 
Maria  was  delivered  of  a  second  daughter,  the 
States  "  sent  hither  to  congratulate  her  Majoty  a 
solemn  onbassyand  a  noble  present.*'§  "Some 
supposed  that  uiey  did  it  to  Ingratiate^themsdves 
the  more  with  our  king,  in  re^urd  his  fleet  was  so 
powerful  at  sea ;  and  they  saw  him  resolved  to  main- 
tain his  right  and  dominion  there.**||  But  it  was 
not  a  compliment  and  a  present  of  this  kind  that 
could  make  up  the  differences  between  Charles  and 
the  Dutch,  or  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
people ;  for  the  latter  felt  that  the  massacre  at  Am- 
boyna,and  other  injuries,  had  not  yet  been  avenged, 
and  there  was  an  old  and  increasing  jealousy  about 
the  Hollanders  fishing  in  their  waters,  and  almost 
monopolizing  the  profitable  trade  in  herrings, — cir- 
cumstances which  could  hardly  have  arisen  except 
from  their  own  inferiority  as  fishermen,  their  want 
of  industry  and  enterprise,  or  the  want  of  a  proper 
navy  to  protect  tfaem,1f  For  a  time  the  Dutch  had 
paid  a  certain  sum  yearly,  even  to  King  James, 
tor  the  privilege  of  ttdting  herrings  off  the  Scottish 
coast,  but  they  had  now  not  only  <x»aed  to  malce 

•  How«lL 

t  Laud  ikyt  In  hii  dlnry, '  DMembcr  S5,  ChrirtmM-dav,  ChsrlM 
Prinra-Bltclor  reeerred  the  Cottmuuiou  vMh  the  Klni  mt  Whlivliaa; 
he  koaeled  a  lilUe  betide  on  the  Irft  huil ;  be  nt  bahn  tlie  Com- 
inanton  on  a  itool  the  wall,  before  the  irmntwe,  and  bed  anolher 
■tool  and  a  cuhion  bpfore  him  to  kneel  at." 

It  !■  evidettt  that  lha  youof  rlecior  kuew the  arrhblahop'*  coue- 
qucDCF,  and  endravoured  to  wta  bb  thvour. 

Other  entriee  ta  ib«  diary  aboat  tb»  laow  time  abow  this.  We 
6Dd  the  kinc's,  nephew  at  Laihbeib  palace  "  at  eulrDin  eveninn 
prayer."  On anothrroeoiion baaonwaiaddralrBpiNi tbaaaAUtluy, 
diucs  wltli  him  at  Lambeth,  lio. 

t  Whitehick. 

}  Tlie  ureeeat  WM  base  pioM  of  mbergiia.  two  Bm  CMoa 
iHMiaitoInMt  (raaipnrmt,  a  ciiriou*  clock,  and  four  rate  pecm  of 
TfatinelH  (llBMtatto?),  and  Titian'*  polming.'^Id. 

I  Ui. 

^Tba  Dntehtmt  ontihlpa  of  mrwHh  llwliflfbla|«mida  or 
hwiwa. aad  ihr  tn  of  tiMtiffuH often  dton  Ipe  EagUAuii  Saoli 
fram  Uielr  fl^iarsnmu^  w  tbSicfitiKsMi^V-iVTU  VlC^ 
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tiine  payments,  but  had  eneroacbed  ia  other  places, 
and  had  attempted  to  establish  as  a  pomt  of  inter- 
national law  that  the  seas  and  every  part  of  them, 
wherever  salt  water  flowed,  were  free  to  them  and 
other  nations,  without  any  limitations  as  to  coast- 
lines, &c.  In  this  sense  they  had  employed  the 
ffreat  publicist  Grotius  to  write  his  "  Mare  Li- 
berum,"  a  treatise  against  the  claims  of  the  English 
to  exclusive  rights  over  certain  seas,  which  was 
published  in  1634.  Our  ^reat  Selden  took  up  his 
pen  and  answered  Grotius,  m  his  treatise  (published 
in  1635),  entitled  "Mare  Clausum,"  wherein  he 
laboured  to  establish  the  British  right  of  dominion 
over  the  narrow  seas,  a  right  which  had  been  as- 
serted ever  since  the  time  of  the  united  Saxon 
monarchy.  But  this  waa  a  question  not  likely  to 
be  settled  by  the  pens  even  of  great  writers ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  1636,  Charles,  who,  by  means 
pxesoitly  to  be  described,  had  got  together  a  fleet, 
gave  the  command  o(  sixty  sail  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,*  who  seized  and  sunk  a  few  of 
the  Dutch  busses  in  the  northern  seas,  near  to  the 
Scottish  coast. 

After  this  assertion  of  dominion  over  the  circum- 
jacent seas,  the  States  hsstened  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  OUT  island  over  its  own  friths,  bays,  and 
shores,  and  agreed  to  pay  Charles  30,000/.  a-year 
for  liberty  to  fish  there.  In  the  same  year  Cap- 
tain Rainsborough  sailed  with  a  small  squadron  to 
the  Barbary  eoast,  whore,  being  assisted  by  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  he  destn^ed  the  shipping 
'  ud  town  ofSallee,wlience  daring  inrates  had  been 
accustomed  to  watch  the  month  of  tiw  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  even  to  extend  their  depredations  to 
the  English  coast.  By  a  secret  encagement 
Charles's  fleets  were  to  co-operate  with  uie  naval 
forces  of  the  King  of  Spain,  ostensibly  on/y  for  the 
protection  of  Spanish  commerce  not,  however, 
until  the  King  of  Spain  should  procure  from  the 
emperor  the  removal  of  the  ban  upon  Charles's 
nephew,  the  Prince  Palatine ;  but  this  engagement 
was  not  performed  on  either  part  In  the  month 
of  February,  1631,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  11., 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Palatine  Frederick, 
departed  this  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand 
III.,  who,  it  was  im^ned,  might  be  more  favour- 
aUy  disposed  towards  the  outcasts.  Therefore, 
Charles  again  despatched  the  pompous  Earl  of 
Arundel  into  Germany,  **  where  he  stayed  and 
treated  some  months  about  the  restitution  of  the 
king's  nephew,  the  Prince  Elector;  but,  being  op- 
praed  by  the  Duke  of  ^varia,  who  had  gotten 
possession  of  part  of  the  Palsgrave's  territories, 
and)  by  others  after  their  interest,  and  being  dis- 
contented at  the  delays  they  put  upon  him  in  the 
treaty  at  the  Diet,  the  ambassador,  without  taking 

*  NorthiiiiibrrUiid'leominiwioa,  sttdn  ths  pilff  Ma^  m  dfstd 

OB  Uie  S3rd  of  Matnh. — Ayxw. 

t  There  wudoubtleu  more  in  Ihp  wind.  In  the  eommlHloa  wherein 
Charle*  appuinu  Northnmbertuiil  "  oni  adininl,  euatoa  matU,  ekp- 
l«lD-|{cneral  •Dd  gofernor  of  oox  laid  fleet  and  forces,"  Ac,  MlWr 
nentiunofourilai*  and  hoaour"  "defenoe  ud  tarety  ofuur  own 
terriiorie*  and  domlnioni,"  "  guaiding  and  aafe-keepinf[  of  tb«  leaa," 
"  eoDBMic*  wd  trader"  Ac.  iba  wMnmhalwi  adda.— "  and  for  oibat 
aundrjr  n«HiMUdauridenttBN»aCatata,  bMt  ksmra  to  mimU:'' 
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any  leaye,  or  effecting  anyUiing  for  which  he  was 
sent,  returned  home  in  much  distaste  and  choler."* 
To  free  himself  from  the  importunities  of  his 
nephews,  who  had  now  been  nearly  twojjjrears  in 
England,  Charles  gave  them  10,000/.,  with  his 
permission  to  make  war  in  whatever  manner  they 
might  think  fit  for  the  recovery  of  their  inherit- 
ance.t  The  Toungmen  sailed  to  Holland  with  the 
assistance  of  Ixird  Craven,  who  was  chivalroiuly 
attached  to  their  mother — still  the  Queen  of  Hearts 
— raised  an  insignificant  force,  and  threw  them- 
selves into  Westphalia,  where  there  remained 
about  2000  Swedish  veterans  still  in  arms  against 
the  emperor.  When  the  princes'  mercenaries 
joined  ue  Swedes,  they  gained  a  few  trifling  ad- 
vantages ;  but  they  were  driven  fiom  their  si^e  of 
Lippe,  and  in  their  retreat  were  intercepted  by  the 
Imperial  general,  Hatzfeldt  Charles  Louis,  the 
elder  brother,  fled  like  a  selfish  coward,  abandoning 
his  friends  on  the  field  j  but  young  Rupert  gave 
proof  of  that  fiery  courage  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
English  parliament  afterwards  experienced  to  their 
cost ;  he  fought  till  victory  and  escape  were  alike 
hopeless,  and  then  he  would  have  died  rather  than 
surrender  his  sword,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lord 
Craven.  Charles  Ixtuis,  the  Elector,  waa  arrested 
some  time  after,  as  he  was  attempting  to  pass  in 
disguise  through  France ;  and  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
with  very  little  regard  to  his  quality  and  high  G<m- 
nexions,  shut  him  up  in  the  castie  of  Vincennea. 
That  great  master  of  his  craft,  before  their  hair- 
brained  expedition  into  Weatphalia,  had  endea- 
voured to  drag  the  English  into  a  war  witii  Spain, 
and  the  em^or  into  an  alliance  (^Fauive  as  well  as 
defensive  with  France ;  and  Charles,  who  waa  apt 
to  be  transported  with  sudden  pa88ion,and  who  never 
had  any  fixed  system  of  foreign  policy,  in  his  first 
rage  at  the  failure  of  the  earl  marshal's  negociations 
in  Ciennany,  gave  ear  to  the  charmer.  He  thus 
unbosomed  himself  to  his  oracle,  Wentworth: — 
"  Upon  Arundel's  return,  I  have  perceived  that 
directly  which  heretofore  I  have  much  feared,  to 
wit,  the  impossibility  of  restoring  my  sister  and 
nephews  by  foir  means,  at  least  without  threatoung. 
This  has  made  me  fall  in  with  France  in  a  atriet 
defensive  league  (the  treaties  are  not  yet  ratified 
by  France,  but  1  make  no  question  of  tlwir  ratifying 
of  them) :  and  if  we  and  the  confederates  (namely, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  States)  can  agree  b^h 
how  and  what  to  ask,  upon  refusal,  or  so  long  delay 
as,  upon  agreement  set  down,  we  shall  account  as  ill 
as  a  denial,  we  are  jointiy  to  proclaim  the  House  of 
Austria,  with  all  their  adherents,  our  enemies. 
But  I  have  professed  that  all  my  warfare  must  be 
by  sea  and  not  by  land.  What  likelihood  there  is, 
that  upon  this  I  should  fall  foul  with  Spain,  you 
now  ma;  see  as  well  as  I ;  and  what  great  incon- 
venience this  war  can  bring  to  me,  now  that  my 
sea  contribution  is  settled,  and  that  I  am  resolved 
not  to  meddle  with  land  armies,  I  cannot  imagine, 
except  it  be  in  Ireland  i  and  there  too  I  fear  not 
much,  since  I  find  the  country^  weU  settled  by 
•  Digitized  bylCfts^O^fc^ 
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your  Tigilant  can :  yet  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  you  this  watchword,  hoth  to  have  the  more  vi- 
gil&nt  eye  over  the  discontented  party,  aa  also  to 
assure  you  that  I  am  as  far  from  a  parliament  as 
when  you  left  me.*'*  The  lord  deputy,  who  waa 
cool,  and  who  saw  further  than  hia  master,  was 
gready  alarmed  at  this  warlike  note:  he  fondly 
flattered  himself  that,  when  they  should  have  per- 
fected their  scheme — gone  **  thorough"  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland— the  sinews  of  warmight  he 
levied  to  any  amount ;  but  he  wisely  felt  that  this 
time  was  not  yet  come,  and  he  wrote  a  long  and 
very  able  letter  to  convince  Charles  of  the  danger 
of  a  premature  war.  To  his  friend  Laud  he  spoke 
more  frankly  of  his  own  personal  danger,  and  of 
Aat  of  the  lord  archbishop  himself.  **  A  var,**  he 
■ud, "  will  necessarily  put  the  king  into  all  the 
high  ways  possible,  else  will  be  not  be  able  to  sub- 
sist under  the  charge  of  it :  and  if  these  fail,  the 
next  will  be  the  sacrificing  of  those  that  have  been 
his  ministers  therein.  I  profess  I  will  readily  lay 
down  my  life  to  serve  my  master — my  heart  should 
give  him  that  very  freely ;  but  it  would  something 
trouble  me  to  find  even  those  that  drew  and  en- 
gaged him  in  all  these  mischiefs  busy  about  me 
themselves  in  fitting  the  halter  about  my  neck,  and 
in  ^ing  the  knot  sure,  that  it  should  not  slip,  as  if 
they  were  the  persons  in  the  whole  world  the  m<»t 
innocent  of  guilt,  howbeit  in  truth  as  black  as  hell 
Usel^  and  on  whom  alone  the  punishment  oug^t  to 
lie."t  In  hia  dissuuive  letter  to  the  king  he  once 
more  unequivocally  stated  hia  scheme  of  absolute 
government.  He  told  his  majesty,  that  the  judges, 
m  declaring  the  lawfutuess  of  ship-money,  had 
performed  the  greatest  service,  but  still  the  crown 
would  stand  only  on  one  leg,  unless  his  majesty 
coold  get  the  like  power  declared  for  the  raising  of 
a  standing  army,  and  this  he  thought  might  be  ef- 
fected and  won  from  the  subject  in  time  of  peace 
only.  **  I  beseech  you,"  continues  this  artful 
reaaoner,  "what  alliance  is  there,  that  should 
divert  a  great  and  wise  king  forth  of  a  path  which 
leads  so  manifestly,  so  directly,  to  the  establishing 
hu  own  throne,  and  the  secure  and  independent 
•eating  of  himself  and  posterity  in  wealth,  strength, 
and  glory,  far  above  any  their  progenitors,  verily 
in  auch  a  condition  aa  Uure  were  no  more  herealter 
to  be  wished  them  in  this  world,  but  that  they 
would  be  very  exact  in  their  care  far  the  just  and 
moderate  government  of  their  people,  whic-h  might 
minister  back  to  them  again  the  plenties  and  com- 
forts of  life ;  that  they  would  be  most  searching  and 
severe  in  punishing  the  oppressions  and  wrongs  of 
their  subjects,  as  v^l  in  the  case  of  the  public  ma- 
giatnUe  aa  of  |»ivate  persona ;  and  lastly,  to  be  ut- 

•  Slnffml  Lettm. 

t  Id.  Wrntwortb  hne  pdated  at  the  Fnndi  party  tt  nuit,  and 
particularly.  U  it  •nppoaed,  at  tbs  Bail  of  TfuUand,  who  was  m- 


■■Md  tka  toadai  of  that  parQr,  and  tba  dsvoled  aemnt  of  tba 
who,  hovarcr,  waa  notinVariabljr  tba  pmnotcrof  Rlchdien'i 
«lnra.  W«atwurdi,vho  bated  Hollaildwhb  all  tba  TdMnwDM- of  Ua 
MMrt.  eaea  laid  thtklBK  that  baoivht  to  ent  off  htt  brad.  Bollaad 
MMabfMd  tba  iceomnuadalioa  whan  WanttrcMth'a  own  bead  waa 
taicaMfdT.  Than  ware  aoehSncchMloiuaBunBlheaa  andatbat 
vtchR  lonia  at  oMrt,  that,  if  thay  bad  anoeeaded  In  eaalavUic  tba  am- 
Aoa.  Uw  ebaaees  were,  that tlwj  WooUhaTCbM  a^WSIoflhelr 
•rats  dMMr  MS  aaothn. 


terly  resolved  to  exercise  this  power  only  for  public 
and  necessary  uses ;  to  spare  them  as  much  and 
oUen  as  were  possible ;  and  that  they  never  be 
wantonly  vitiated  or  misapplied  to  any  private 
pleasure  or  person  whatsoever  ?  This  being  indeed 
the  very  only  means  to  preserve,  as  may  be  said, 
the  chastity  of  these  levies,  and  to  recommend  their 
beauties  so  far  forth  to  the  subject,  as,  being  thus 
disposed,  it  is  to  be  justly  hoped  they  will  never 
grudge  the  patting  with  tiieir  moneys.*'*  These 
ai^umenta  were  unanswerable;  they  pointed  out 
the  gentlest  and  surest  way  of  reconciling  men*a 
minda  to  a  apecioua  deajMtiBm :  Charles  took  them 
to  hit  h«u%  and  replied  coldly  to  Bidwlieu'a 
pressing  instances.  The  cardinal,  who  knew  hia 
character  and  intentions,  and  who  waa  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  resistance  he  was  likely  to  encounto^, 
tempted  Charles  by  the  offer  of  French  assistance 
to  subdue  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  subjects, 
an  offer  which  Charles  wisely  declined.  "  The 
king  and  queen  of  England,"  said  Richelieu, 
"  will  repent  this  rejection  before  the  year  is  at  an 
end."  But  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  ob- 
tained an  inkling  of  these  secret  negociations,  came 
forward  with  new  delusive  promises  about  the  Pa- 
latinate, and  Charles  remained  firm  to  the  advice 
ofWentwortlut 

We  may  now  pass  to  die  more  proximate  causes 
of  the  great  civU  war, — the  arbitrary  levyii^  of 
ahip-mon^,  the  iniquitous  trial  of  Hampdai,  and 
the  enforcing  of  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  Scotland.  Noy,  the  turncoat  and 
attomey-geoeral,  who,  according  to  Clarendon, 
**  was  wrought  upon  by  degrees  by  the  great  persons 
that  steered  the  public  aflfurs  to  be  an  instrument 
in  all  their  designs,  turned  his  learning  and  indus- 
try to  the  discovery  of  sources  of  revenue,  and  to 
the  justifying  of  them  when  found, — thinking  that 
he  could  not  give  a  clearer  testimony  that  his 
knowledge  in  the  law  was  greater  than  all  other 
men's,  than  by  making  that  law  which  all  other  men 
believed  not  to  be  ao.  So  he  moulded,  iramed,  and 
pursued  the  odious  and  crying  project  of  soap,  and 
withhisownhanddrew  and  prepared  the  writ  fur  ship 
money ;  both  which  will  be  the  lasting  monuments 
of  his  fame.*'}  In  hunting  among  the  old  records 
the  ^tomey-general  fotmd  that,  not  only  had  the 
seaport  towns  been  occasionally  made  to  fiimish 
ships  fur  the  service  of  the  crown,  but  that  even 
maritime  counties  had,  in  early  time,  been  called 
upon  to  do  the  same ;  and  that,  though  few,  there 
were  instances  of  the  like  demands  being  made 
upon  inland  places.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Lord-Keeper  Coventry,  who  highly  approved  of 
the  project,  he  induced  the  king  to  require  this  aid 
of  his  subjects,  as  a  right  inherent  in  him,  and 
wholly  independent  of  the  parliament.  And, 
having  set  on  foot  this  arbitrary  demand,  Noy  died 
almost  immediately,  without  proposing  the  extreme 
lengths  to  which  hia  scheme  was  subsequently 

*  Stnibid  Letlara.  *  ^  , 
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carried.*  The  firat  writ  was  issued  hy  the  lords 
of  the  council  "  for  the  assessii^  and  levying  of 
the  ship-money  against  this  next  spring,"  on  the 
20th  of  October.  1634.  It  was  signed  by  the 
kii^t  and  addressed  to  ^e  mayor,  commonalty, 
and  citizens  of  London,  and  to  the  sherifia  and 
good  men  in  Uie  said  city  and  in  Ae  liberties 
thereof.  It  began  by  reciting  that, — "  Because 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  certain  thievesi 
pirates,  and  robbers  of  the  sea,  as  well  Turks, 
enemies  of  the  ChriBtian  name,  as  others,  being 
gathered  together,  wickedly  taking  by  force  and 
spoiling  the  ships,  and  goods,  and  merchandises, 
not  only  of  our  subjects,  but  also  of  the  subjects 
of  our  friends  in  the  sea,  which  hath  been  accus- 
tomed anciently  to  be  defended  by  the  English 
nation ;  and  the  same,  at  their  pleasure,  have 
carried  away,  delivering  the  men  in  the  same  into 
miserable  captivity ;  and  forasmuch  as  we  see 
them  daily  preparing  all  manner  of  shipping, 
farther  to  molest  our  merchants,  and  to  grieve  the 
kingdom,  unless  remedy  be  niot  aoouer  applied, 
and  their  endeavours  be  not  more  manly  met 
withal;  also  the  dangers  considered,  which,  on 
every  side,  in  these  tunes  of  war  do  hang  over 
our  heads,  it  behoveth  us,  and  our  subjects,  to 
hasten  the  defence  of  the  sea  and  kingdom  with 
all  expedition  or  speed  that  we  can ;  we  wilting, 
by  the  help  of  God,  chiefly  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  safeguard  of  the  sea, 
security  of  our  subjects,  safe  conduct  of  ships 
and  merchandises  to  our  kingdom  of  England 
coming,  and  from  the  same  kingdom  to  foreign 
parts  passing ;  forasmuch  as  we,  and  our  proge- 
nitors, kings  of  England,  have  been  always  here- 
tofore masters  of  the  aforesaid  sea;  and  it  would 
he  very  irksome  unto  us  if  that  princely  honour 
in  our  times  should  be  lost,  or  in  anything  dimi- 
nished.*'t  The  writ  wmt  on  to  say  Uiat  this 
charge  of  defence,  which  concerned  all  men, 
ought  to  he  borne  by  all,  as  had  been  done  befinx ; 
yet,  considering  that  they,  the  dtizens  of  Ijondon, 
were  most  interested  in  maritime  commerce,  and  got 
more  plentiful  gains  by  it,  they  were  chiefly  bound 
to  set  to  their  helping  hand ;  the  king,  therefore, 
commanded  them  to  prepare  and  bring  Ibrth  before 
the  1st  day  of  March  one  ship  of  war  of  900  tons, 
with  350  men  at  the  least ;  one  other  ship  of  war 
of  800  tons,  with  260  men  at  the  least ;  four  other 
ship  of  war  of  500  tons,  with  200  men  for  each ; 
and  another  ship  of  war  of  300  tons,  with  1 50  men. 
They  were  further  ordered  to  supply  these  said 
ships  with  guns,  gunpowder,  spears,  and  all  neces- 
sary arms,  with  douue  tackling,  and  with  provi- 
sions and  stores-;  as  also  to  defray  at  their 
charges  for  twenty-six  weeks  the  men's  wages  and 
all  other  tilings  necessary  for  war.   The  common 

*  "The  libelliDg  hnmatn  wu  Uto  conUaaed  after  thodrnthoT 
Will  Urn  Nny,  the  klng>  •Uanicygnwnil,  the  Rreaieit  and  mort 
famouf  lawyvr  of  that  w{«  ;  r..t,  after  lib  deeaaM  (.wba  dvpurted  tbi« 
llAitheSthorAiviutthMvrar.lfiSS),  papera  were  pul  upon  poii, 
tKfleetlnji  on  him,  diU,  tiu  bodybruin  uproed,  there  wu  ibnud  in 
liwli«wlabuo(UeofpioelanMi(Hii,tit  bi*  maw  motlmua  leeardi, 
and  In  hU  Wtly  a  barrel  at  wMf^—Bmikmorth, 
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council  and  the  citizens  humbly  remonstrated  that 
they  conceived  tliat,  by  their  ancient  liberties, 
charters,  and  acts  of  parliament,  they  ought  to  be 
freed  from  any  such  charges  ;  but  the  privy  coun- 
cil sconed  their  remonstrance,  and  compelled  them 
to  submit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  1635,  the  writs,  a&ex  hting  served  along  the 
sea-board,  were  sent  into  the  inumd  counties,  with 
very  comprehensive  instructions  signed  by  j^aud, 
Juxon,  Coventry,  Cottington,  and  the  rest  of  the 
privy  council.  Money  was  asked  for  instead  of 
ships,  at  the  r^  of  3300/.  for  every  ship ;  and 
the  local  magistrates  were  empowered  to  assess  all 
the  inhabitants  for  a  contribution.  They  were  to 
deal  lightly  with  the  poor,  and  this  for  a  very 
obvious  reason.*  The  sheriffs  were  enjoined  to 
regulate  the  payments  so  as  to  be  most  equal 
and  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  coun- 
ties ;  but,  when  any  person  refused  or  neglected 
to  pay,  they  were  without  delay  to  execute  the 
writ,  causing  distresses  to  be  made,  and  their 
goods  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  their  assessments 
and  the  just  chai|;es  arising  therefrom.  If  any 
constables,  bailifih,  in-  other  oflu^ers,  refused  or 
n^tected  to  do  their  duties  on  the  people,  &ey 
were  to  bind  them  over  to  answer  for  it,  and  to 
commit  them  to  prison  if  they  refused  to  give  bond 
or  bail.  His  majesty  had  not  made  up  nis  mind 
whether  his  clergy  should  be  taxed  or  not,  but 
was  pleased  that,  tor  the  present,  they  should  be 
asse^ed  for  this  service,  but  with  great  care  and 
caution,  llie  sheriffs  were  told  that,  in  case  of  the 
constables  or  ordinary  municipal  officers  not  doing 
their  duties,  they  (the  sheriffs)  were  to  do  tlieirs, 
using  such  instruments  as  they  liked  best.  They 
were  not  to  hope,  as  some  of  their  predecessors 
had  done,  that  what  they  left  unlevied  during  the 
year  of  Uieir  shrievalty  would  fall  upon  others,— 
his  majesty  beii^  resolved  not  to  put  upon  the 
successor  tiie  burden  of  his  |aedece8sor*B  neglect ; 
bat  that  all  such  sums  as  were  left  unlevied 
should  be  levied  upon  themselves.  The  money 
collected  was  to  be  paid  from  lime  to  time,  at 
London,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  who  would 
give  receipts  and  discharges  for  the  8ame.t 

But  all  this  gilding  of  the  pill  could  not  make 
people  swallow  it;  and  many,  especially  of  the 
gentry,  expressed  great  discontent  at  this  new 
assessment,  as  an  imposition  against  law  and  the 
rights  of  the  subject.}  For  a  time,  however,  all 
opposition  was  overpowered  or  intimidated  by  the 
bold  front  of  the  government.  The  deputy  lieute- 
nants of  Devonsmre  wrote  to  the  council  in  behalf 
of  some  inland  towns,  thai  they  might  be  spared 
frxim  this  tax,  which  Uiey  called  a  novelty :  they 
were  dra^d  up  to  London,  and  severely  repri- 
manded for  what  the  council  coruidered  their  im- 

*  "  For,"  Mjri  tbe  doenment.  "  bit  mi^ettr  itksa  mHc*  that.  Im 
Ibrmer  ■■•eavmenu,  notwtttittanding  the  ezpieM  order  flmi  In  onr 
letten  to  ante  the  poor,  there  hB*e  bitn  ecHaMd  lowanTi  the  aerrice 
poor  coUaxett,  nnd  oihen,  who  tiave  nolhliiK  to  live  OD  Int  thHr 
diiity  work,  which  ti  iiot  only  a  very  uneharitable  act  ia  iitrlt,  and 
grievou*  to  mch  peojile,  fant  can  admit  no  better  eonrtnetioD  Uian 
that  it  i0Bf  deae,  oat  ^  aa  advene  hnmovr,  a/  ywyoM  to  niw  tktauKr 
oadpreiadirf  UeMTVOV."  — 
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pertinent  interference.  The  people  in  some  of 
the  little  eeaporta  on  the  Sussex  coast  absolutely 
refused  to  pay  ship-money,  but  they  submitted 
when  they  found  that  extensive  iKm-ers  had  been 
given  to  the  sherifis,  and  that  their  goods  would 
be  seized.  This  was  at  the  first  blush  of  the  ex- 
periment ;  but  when  it  was  carried  out  and  tried 
ftll  over  the  countiy,  there  did  not  appear,  for  a 
short  time,  any  more  strenuous  and  courageous 
nmtanoe.  Hie  timid  knew  that  to  remonstrate, 
however  respectftilly,  waa  to  incur  persecution, — 
such  had  been  the  course  pursued  during  the  whole 
reign  ;  the  unthinking  multitude  of  people  in  easy 
circumstances  looked  at  the  smallness  of  the, 
amount  demanded  from  them,  and  considered  it 
not  worth  the  trouble  and  certain  expenae  of  a 
dispute  with  the  government, — not  reflecting  that 
the  present  attempt  was  but  a  gentle  feeling  of  the 
public  purse,  an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  the 
people  of  England  would  part  with  their  money  at 
the  call  of  the  crown  without  consent  of  parliament 
In  this  sense,  to  a  thinking  patriot,  a  sixpence  ought 
to  have  been  as  important  as  a  thousand  pounds ; 
and  many  men,  presently,  viewed  the  case  in  its 
true  light  In  several  places  actions  were  brought 
■gainat  thcae  who  had  forcibly  collected  the  ship- 
mwey ;  and  the  judges  of  assize,  who  had  been 
instructed  to  indicate  the  duty  of  submission, 
were  not  listened  to  with  much  respect.  Then 
Charles  demanded  from  the  twelve  judges  an 
extra-judicial  opinion,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht 
have  the  appearance  of  proceeding  accordmg 
to  law.  The  case  was  submitted  to  them  in  these 
words:— "When  the  good  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom  in  general  is  concerned,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  in  danger,  whether  may  not  the  king,  by 
writ  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  command 
all  the  subjects  of  our  kingdom,  at  their  charge,  to 
|Vovide  and  furnish  such  a  number  of  ships,  with 
men,  victuals,  and  munition,  and  for  such  Ume  as 
we  ahall  think  fit,  for  die  defence  and  safeguard  of 
the  kh^om  from  such  danger  and  peril,  and  by 
law  compel  the  doing  thereof,  in  case  of  refusal  or 
Tdractoriness  ?  And  whether,  in  such  case,  is  not 
the  king  the  sole  judge  both  of  the  danger,  and 
when  and  bow  the  same  is  to  be  prevented  and 
avoided  ?*'  It  appears  that  two  of  the  judges 
were  doubtful  as  to  the  point  whether  the  king 
ahould  be  sole  judge  of  the  danger,  but  the  rest 
started  no  difficulty  of  any  kind,  and,  in  the  end, 
they  unanimously  returned  an  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative to  every  part  of  the  royal  question.  It  is 
said  thst  the  king  obtained  this  opinion  from  the 
judges  by  declaring  that  it  wss  m^y  for  his  own 
private  satisfaction,  and  not  meant  to  be  binding  or 
to  be  published;  but  it  was  forthwith,  and  by  his 
«der,  read  publicly  in  the  Star  Chamber  (now 
the  centre  of  all  business)  by  the  Lord-Keeper 
Coventry.  Yet  this  publishing  of  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  of  the  land  rather  provoked  than  quieted 
resistance.  Richard  Chambers,  that  courageous 
London  merchant,  who  had  ahready  suffered  so 
ttncli  in  the  good  cauae,  had  brought  an  action 
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against  the  lord  mayor  for  imprisoning  him  on 
account  of  his  refusal  to  craitribute.  The  mayor 
had  pleaded  the  king's  writ  as  a  special  justi- 
fication; and  the  plaintiff  had  been  refused  a 
hearing  by  Berkley,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  who  had  declared  that  there  was  a  rule  of 
law  and  a  rule  of  government,  and  that  many 
things  which  might  not  be  done  by  the  ,rule  of 
law  might  be  done  hj  the  rule  of  govenimait ; 
ai]d  he  would  not  suffer  the  point  of  legality  of 
ship-money  to  be  ai^ed  by  Chambers's  counsel. 
Charles,  and  Laud,  and  Wentworlh  would  have 
canonized  such  an  upright  judge  as  this ;  who 
afterwards  declared,  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
of  York,  that  ship-money  was  an  inseparable  flower 
of  the  crown.  But  foul  and  arbitrary  as  was  the 
judgment-seat,  there  was  one,  a  weeithy  English 
gentleman,  of  the  true  old  Saxon  stock,  that  was 
resolute  to  face  it  and  expose  it,  and,  thereby,  aided 
by  his  own  importance  in  the  country,  and  by 
troops  of  friends  entertaining  the  same  high 
notions,  to  bring  the  whole  question  to  issue.  This 
man  was  the  immortal  John  Hampden,  one  of  the 
few  living  gentlemen  of  England  that  could  trace 
their  family  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  Saxon 
times.  He  was  bom  in  1594,  and  in  his  in&ncy 
succeeded  to  his  filler's  immense  estates,  situ* 
ated  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  He 
studied  at  Oxford  at  a  time  when  Loud  was  Master 
of  St  John*8,  and  then  in  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  connnon  law. 
His  mind  whs  welt  stored  with  literature,  his 
mumere  refined,  his  person  and  countenance  im- 
pressive and  handsome.  Even  from  the  testimony 
of  his  bitterest  enemies  he  may  be  safely  set  down 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of 
that  time,  as  one  whose  great  moral  courage  was 
accompanied  by  a  most  winning  amiability  of 
temper.  When  a  mere  stripling  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  despise  honours  and  titles,  which 
dien  flowed  from  such  a  sullied  source,  and  to  over- 
rule the  silly  vanity  of  his  mother,  who  yearned  to 
see  him  made  a  lorid,* — a  promotion  then  (as  his 
mother  ought  to  have  known,  for  it  was  in  King 
Jameses  time)  attainable  only  through  money  or  a 
base  favouritism.  In  1619  Hampden  married  a 
young  lady  of  a  good  family  in  Oxfordshire,  to 
whom  he  was  ever  tenderly  attached ;  and,  shxm- 
ning  the  city  and  the  court,  he  led  the  enviable  life 
of  a  country  gentleman,  endeared  to  his  tenantry 
and  to  all  his  neighbours,  amusing  himself  with  his 
books  and  field  sports.  But,  in  1621,  when  the 
whole  nation  was  indignant  at  the  disgraceful  go- 
vernment of  James,  and  when  that  sovereign  waa 
compelled,  by  want  of  money,  to  meet  the  parlia- 
ment, Hampden  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  (Jrampound,  then  no 
rotten  borough,  but  a  place  of  some  wealth  and 

*  "  If  eriiT  my  woo  will  Mpk  fbr  hit  honour,  tril  him  now  to  com* ; 

for  here  U  MnlHtwIet  eftordt  a-wtakr»g  I  nm  nmbitloiia  of  my 

■oil's  honour,  wliicii  1  «tih  were  now  conferrrd  uiion  him,  that  hs 
mifiht  not  eomo  «flcr  to  many  nrw  cnation*."— Iptiir,  wriitra 
Mboat  tho  year  169L,  from  Mrs.  Eliubeth  Uamp(t«n  to  tit.  AnUioajr 
Kuyvrtt.aiquolMlfrom  Hkri.  CoUpct,  HrlL  Mui.,  by  l«Td  Nttgenl. 
—Bomt  if norMi  ^  .Toib  Httmfim,  Ait  Party,  md  Tiwtet,  I 
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importance.  It  was  at  the  same  time  that  that 
great,  biave,  bad  man,"  Wentworth,  first  entered 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  being  then,,  or  pre- 
tending to  be,  like  Hampden,  most  zealous  for  the 
reform  of  abuses,  and  for  securities  agunst  the 
encroachments  of  the  prerogative,  the  two  ancient- 
descended  wealthy  commoQers  became  associates 
and  friends.  Wentworth  was  the  more  confident, 
boldly  spoken,  and  eloquent  of  the  two,  and  from 
the  first  he  spoke  frequently  in  the  House :  Hamp- 
den had  a  cooler  judgment,  and  die  better  saga- 
city; he  was  less  eloquent,  a  great  deal  less  con- 
fident, and  for  a  loi^  time  he  spoke  rarely  and 
briefly,  modestly  attending  to  learn  the  duties  of  a 
parliamentary  ufe,  and  working  industriously  in 
the  committees.  At  the  same  time  he  cultivated 
the  closest  intimacy  with  the  learned  Selden,  the 
indefatigable  and  daring  Fym,  the  undaunted 
Eliot,  and  other  men  of  that  stamp.  If,  as  a 
school,  it  was  not  perfect,  this  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  favourable  and  noble  of  schools  for  the 
trainiiw  of  a  youn^  patriot.  In  the  parliament  of 
1624  Hampden  agam  took  his  seat  for  Grampound. 
In  1625|  when  Charles  summoned  his  first  parlia- 
ment, he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Wendover, 
a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  paternal  estates, 
which  had  just  oefore  recovered  its  ri^t,  partly 
through  his  own  exertions,  to  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons.— The  eola^ement  of  the 
representation  about  this  time  will  be  treated  of 
elsewhere. 

In  the  next  parliament,  which  met  after  Buck- 
ingham's enterprise  against  Cadiz,  Hampden  was 
again  returned  for  Wendover ;  and  he  was  engaged 
on  several  of  those  memorable  committees  which 
shook  both  the  favourite  and  the  king.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  that  parliament,  when  Charles  set 
on  foot  his  forced  loan,  Hampden  resolutely  refused 
to  contribute ;  and,  on  being  asked  why,  he  made 
this  curious  and  striking  reply : — "  That  he  could 
be  content  to  lend,  as  well  as  others,  but  feared  to 
draw  upon  himself  that  curse  in  Magna  Charta 
which  uiould  be  read  twice  a  year  against  those 
who  infringe  it."  The  privy  council,  refusing  his 
own  reco^izance  to  appear  at  the  board,  sent  him 
a  close  prisoner  to  the  Gate-House.  After  appear- 
ing before  these  willing  tools  of  despotism,  and 
refusing  again  to  pay  his  money  without  warrant 
of  parliament,  he  was  relegated  to  one  of  his 
manor-houses  in  Hampshire.  But  in  1626,  made 
more  conspicuous  by  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  Hampden  again  took  his  seat  for  Wendover, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  important  debaters  and 
committee  men  during  that  most  important  and 
stormy  session.  He  was  associated  with  Selden, 
Fym,  St.  John,  and  the  veteran  Coke,  in  the 
man^ement  of  several  bills,  and  he  was  put  upon 
nearly  all  the  committees.  In  1628,  when  the 
Teftnming  party  was  indiffnant  at  the  desertion  of 
Wentwoith,  Not,  and  others,  Hampdm  took  his 
■eat  again,  and  became  more  conspicuous  in  par- 
liament ^an  he  had  ever  been  before.  He  was 
now  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,^_in  the  prime  and 
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vigour  of  manhood ;  and  the  country  had  learned 
to  consider  him  as  a  champion  that  no  tyranny 
could  intimidate,  that  nothing  could  corrupt  or 
turn  from  his  high  purposes.  At  the  end  of  that 
short  session  he  saw  his  friends  Eliot,  Selden, 
HolUs,  and  others,  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Hampden  agun  retired  into  private  Hfe,  looking 
forward  with  a  confident  hope  for  the  day  when 
the  despotic  principle  should  he  carried  to  its 
excess,  and  when  the  patriotic  band  should  awake 
like  giants  refreshed  by  a  long  sleep,  and  crush 
the  h)'dra  for  once  and  for  ever.  From  his  plea- 
sant, rural  solitude  in  Buckinghamshire  he  corre- 
sponded  with  his  "  honoured  and  dear  friend  Sir 
John  Eliot,  at  his  lodging  in  the  Tower  and 
he  performed  almost  the  part  of  a  father  by  the 
captive's  two  suns.  He  returned  to  the  studies  of 
his  earlier  life,  and  more  particularly  to  those  of 
constitutional'  law  and  history.  Foreseeing  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  Charles's  proceedings, 
he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  works  of  uie 
great  Italian  historians,  who  had  treated  like 
soldiers  and  statesmen,  as  they  were,  the  convul- 
sions and  campaigns  that  had  occurred  in  Italy, 
in  France,  in  the  Low  Countries.  "  He  vraa,** 
says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "  very  well  read  in 
history ;  and  I  remember  the  first  time  1  ever  saw 
that  of  Davila  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  it  was 
lent  me  under  the  tide  of  Mr.  Hampden'a  Vade 
Mecum."  He  also  frequented  the  Lord  Falk- 
land's house  at  Tew, — "  that  college  situate  in  a 
purer  air,"t — for  the  high-minded  Falkland  and 
Hampden,  whose  names  are  coupled  in  an  immortal 
verse,  were  then  near  and  dear  friends,  wishing 
alike  for  the  improvement  of  government  both  in 
church  and  state.  At  Tew  Hampden  was  wont 
to  meet,  among  other  distinguished  men,  the 
learned,  witty,  and  original  Dr.  Earles,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College;  Dr.  Morley,|  afterwards  the  ex- 
cellent Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  Dr.  Hales,  the 
Greek  Professor  of  Oxford,  who  was  still  more 
distin^ished  by  his  rare  spirit  of  gendeness  and 
toleration  than  by  his  great  learning.  Nothing 
troubled  him  more  than  the  hrawk  which  were 
grown  from  religion,  and  he  therefore  exceedingly 
detested  the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome,  more 
for  their  imposing  uncharitably  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  other  men,  than  for  the  errors  in  their 
own  opinions ;  and  would  often  say,  that  he  would 
renounce  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England 
to-morrow  if  it  obliged  him  to  beheve  that  any 
other  Christians  should  be  damned  ;  and  that 
nobody  would  conclude  another  man  to  be  damned 

*  Sm  Hampden'a  Bntognipli  Mist  In  Lori  Ntumnri  HMMtilU. 
t  CUMDdou.  Httf. 

%  "Dr.  Horley,"  My«  ClareDdoa,  "«m*a(ninemaiiTCry«miMiil 
In  all  poUte  )f»niiDf[;  of  iirMt  wU  mA  VMdiiWM.  ....  HcbadfUIn 
undsr  tha  reproieh  of  holdloK  Mtmo  upiatona  which  mcM  not  than 
imiehil  to  UuMe  ehurchmen  who  had  t&e  greatest  power  In  ccclealu- 
ticftl  fromotioaa ;  and  loma  sharp  anawcN  and  replies  he  nsed  to 
make  In  aocldentaJ  diMDonr*,  and  which,  in  troth,  wen  mad*  Ibr 
mirih  and  pleaiantaeN  iake  (at  he  was  of  the  hinheit  fa<«tious- 
dcm).  were  reporwd  and  spread  abiOBil  (o  his  pntjudiee  t  baiajt 
ODoe  asked  by  ■  crav*  country  gentleman  (who  wai  desirous  to  b* 
iasUncied  what  their  tenets  and  oplntoDs,  wure),  what  llw  Atad- 
nians  hrid.  b«  pleassnUy  answm^  that  ttflr  MM  aU  tkt  hnt 
bukepria  omI  tewriM  m  J£ti^a»d ;  whiebovas  qnfoklf  nponwd 
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who  did  not  wish  him  wo."*  To  men  of  ibis 
temper  and  taste,  the  pexiecution '  (hea  'so  actively 
carried  on  "hj  Land  must  have  appeared  moat 
odiona  and  unwise. 

In  1634  Hampden  loat  hia  beloved  wife,  and  his 
mind,  which  had  always  been  of  a  religious  turn, 
became  more  serious  and  devout  under  the  pres- 
sure of  affliction.    He  was  taxed  with  Puritanism, 
as  were  all  men  who  entertained  liberal  opinions  in 
politics,  or  who  disliked  the  new  church  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  of  the  pri- 
mate ;  but  though  he  had  to  act  with  fanatics,  he 
was  a  stranger  to  fanaticism  in  his  own  heart. 
When  Charfos  demanded  ship-money,  Hampden 
resolved  to  make  a  bold  and  decisive  stand,  and  he 
lefnsed  payment  of  what  he  maintained  was  an  il^ 
legal  tax.   He  had  taken  advice  in  this  great  bu- 
siness from  Holbome,  St  John,  Whitelock,  and 
others  of  his  legal  friends,  as  to  the  means  of 
trying  the  issue  at  law.    Encouraged  by  hia  ex- 
ample, thirty  other  freeholders  of  his  parish,  of 
Great  Kimble,  in  Buckinghamshire,  refused  pay- 
ment.   Almost  as  soon  as  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
on  the  legality  of  ship-money  was  recorded,  the 
crown  lawyers  were  ordered  by  the  king  to  proceed 
in  the  court  of  exchequer  against  Hampden,  as  the 
chief  defaulter.   The  point  in  law  was  argued  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1637,  on  the  part  of  Hampden 
by  Oliver  St.  John  and  Robert  Holbome— on  the 
part  of  the  crown  by  the  attorney-general.  Sir  John 
Bankes,  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  Uie  soUcitor^geno^, 
Sir  Edward  Ijttl^on.  The  cause  began  an  the  6th 
of  November,  and  lasted  to  the  18th  of  December. 
All  the  judges  were  present,  and  particularly  a^ued 
this  great  point  on  the  bench.    According  to  the 
courtiers,  this  was  a  miserable  stir  about  twenty 
paltry  shillings — for  this,  and  no  more,  was  the 
sum  demanded  from  Hampden ; — but  the  men  who 
loved  their  country  looked  to  it  as  the  manly  as- 
sertion of  a  great  and  holy  principle,  as  the 
weightiest  cause  that  could  be  decided  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people.   The  crown  lawyers  in- 
sisted on  ancient  precedents  from  the  Saxon  times 
downwards,  and  they  dilated  upon  the  fairness  and 
lightness  of  the  imjpost  and  the  pittance  demanded 
fittm  the  wealtliy  Mr.  Hampden.    It  was  urged, 
that  if  he  were  too  lughly  assessed  he  m%ht  call  the 
sheriff  in  question.   **  But,**  they  continued.  **  the 
sheriff  of  Bucks  is  rather  to  be  lined  for  setting  him 
at  so  low  a  rate  as  twenty  shillings.   We  Know 
what  house  Mr.  Hampden  is  of,  and  his  estate, 
too.    For  anything  we  know,  it  might  as  well  be 
twenty  pounds."  f-  On  the  other  hand,  Hampden's 
council. maintained  that  the  law  and  constitution  of 
England  had  sufficiently  provided  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  without  the  novelty  of  ship-money. 
There  were,  for  example,  the  military  tenures, 
which  bound  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
military  service  at  the  charge  of  the  possessors  of 
estates;  there  were  the  <^que  Porta  and  other 
towBi,  flome  of  them  not  maxitfane,  held  by  an 
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analogous  tenure,  and  bound  to  fbrnish  ships  or 
men;  there  were  tiie  aids  and  subsidies  voted  by 
parliament;  there  were  the  king's  certain  revenues, 
the  fruits  of  tenure,  the  profits  of  various  minor 
prerogatives,  and  other  means  and  resources  be- 
stowed by  the  constitution  on  the  sovereign,  and 
which  were  all  applicable  to  the  public  service  and 
defence  of  the  realm ;  and  there  were,  moreover, 
the  customs  levied   on  merchandise,  which,  it 
appeared,  ought  to  be  more  especially  applicable  to 
maritime  purposes,*  and  which,  as  all  men  knew, 
had  been  augmented  far  beyond  ancient  usage. 
Of  the  legality  hereof,"  said  St  John,  "  I  intend 
not  to  speak ;  for  in  case  his  majesty  may  impose 
upon  merchandise  what  himself  pleaseUi,  Uiere 
win  be  less  canse  to  tax  tiie  inland  counties ;  and 
in  case  he  cannot  do  it,  it  will  be  strongly  pre- 
sumed that  he  can  much  less  tax  them."    St  J<^q 
went  on  to  urge  the  usefulness  and  power  of  parlia- 
ments as  summoned  by  the  old  sovereigns  in  times 
of  danger.   The  kings  of  England,  St.  John  ob- 
served, in  moments  of  danger,  had  ever  had  re- 
course to  their  parliaments,  and  the  aids  demanded 
by  them  and  granted  by  parliament  were  most 
numerous.    If  they  had  assumed  the  right  of 
judging  of  tiie  danger  and  providing  for  it  of  their 
own  right  by  exacting  money  from      subject,  this 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  it  being  "  rare  in 
a  subject,  and  more  so  in  a  prince,  to  ask  and  take 
as  a  gift  that  which  he  might  and  ought  to  have  of 
right,  and  that,  too,  without  so  much  as  a  salvo  or 
declaration  of  his  right."   The  very  asking  of 
benevolences  and  loans  proved  that  the  crown  pos- 
sessed no  general  right  of  taxation.    If  it  nad 
possessed  such  a  right  it  would  have  taxed  and  not 
borrowed.    To  borrow  with  promise  to  repay,  or 
(as  in  the  case  of  benevolences)  to  beg  alms,  as  it 
were,  from  their  subjects,  was  not  the  practice  of 
absolute  sovereigns,  but  of  princes  bound  and 
limited  by  a  constitution.   The  loans  of  former 
times  had  in  some  cases  been  repaid  expressly  to 
clear  the  king's  conscience — ad  exoneranaum 
conscientiam.    And  that  very  arbitrary  prince, 
Henry  VIII.,  who  felt  it  inconvenient  to  repay 
what  he  had  borrowed,  could  not  sit  down  with  a 
comfortable  mind  till  he  bod  obtained  from  parliar 
ment  acts  to  release  him  from  the  obligation, 
Hampden's  advocates  relied  upon  Magna  Gharta, 
and  especially  upon  the  Coofirmatio  Chartarum  of 
Edward  I.,  which  dearly  abro^ted  for  ever  all 
taxation  without  consent  of  parliament ;  and  they 
made  still  more  account  of  the  famous  statute  de 
Tallagio  non  Concedendo  of  Edward  III.  That 
warlike  sovereign  had  often  infringed  this  right  of 
the  subject,  but  the  parliament  never  ceased  to 
remonstrate,  ■  and,  in  the  end,  the  conqueror  of 

*  SL  John  quoted  anthoritln  ta  prove  that  Ui«  (rant  of  enatomi 
wu  vrincipally  lor  Ihci  proWtion  of  mcrchanU  at  lea  ■ffolnit  tha 
enraitr*  of  the  tealm,  and  aKniiiit  ptraiea,  lite  eommoa  eneniM  of 
•UttBltooii  thattheM.  aoil  like«i>«  the  impoiUioDi,  wen  Ibr  that 
pnTpcwo  :  that  the  aids  and  iiibstdief,  aoil  UkewiM  the  toDnaia  and 
pOMiiliy.  iMfere  ttwy  were  f;ra>ii«d  lor  lib,  were  not  ooly  for  tb* 
pmteuton  of  merehmila,  and  iba  onUnaiy  debncr  of  the  tea,  but  bIm 
tor  tha  deflme*  tbeteof  Im  Mam  ttf  cxinuiidlwnr  daanra  aad  of 
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France  was  obliged  to  conform  to' the  law.  lu  the 
second  year  of  Uichard  IL,  when  the  realm  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  a  formidable  invasion  from 
France,  the  privy  council  called  together  the  peers 
and  other  great  men*  who  freely  lent  their  own 
money,  but  declared  that  they  could  not  provide  a 
sufficient  remedy  without  chaining  tbe  Commons, 
which  could  not  be  done  out  of  parliament,  and 
therefore  advised  the  immediate  summoning  of  a 
parliament.  This  precedent  was  atrois  against 
the  plea  of  peril  and  necessity  on  -vhim  de- 
fenders of  ahip-money  wished  to  make  it  appetur 
tliat  they  relied.  But  St.  John  and  Holborne  met 
that  apecioua  plea  more  directly.  They  stated 
broadly  the  overwhelming  force  of  actual  war  and 
invasion  which  had  power  to  silence  for  the  time  of 
danger  even  the  sacred  voice  of  the  law :  they  ad- 
mitted that,  in  an  invasion,  or  the  immediate  pro- 
spect of  one,  the  rights  of  private  individuals  must 
yield  to  the  safety  of  the  whole ;  that  the  sove- 
reign, and  even  each  man  in  respect  of  his  neigh- 
bour, might  then  do  many  things  that  would  be 
illegal  at  other  seasons.  Such  bad  been  the  case 
in  1588,  when  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the 
people  were  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada. But  now  there  was  no  danger;  England 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  piracies  of 
a  few  Turkish  Corsairs  and  the  insolence  of  some 
rival  states  could  not  be  reckoned  among  those  in- 
stant perils  fur  which  a  parliament  would  provide 
too  late.  But,  after  all,  their  great  and  unanswer- 
able wrgument  was  founded,  not  npon  precedents 
and  rolls  of  ancient  times,  "when  all  things  con- 
cerning the  king's  pierugative  and  the  subjects' 
liberties  were  upon  uncertainties,"*  but  upon  the 
Petiticm  of  Right,  wliich  was  not  yet  ten  years  old ; 
and,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked',  Charles  himself 
was  fully  aware  of  the  restrictions  which  thiU 
statute  imposed  when  he  so  unwillingly  but 
solemnly  gave  his  assent  to  it  and  passed  it  into  a 
law.  By  this  assent  he  roiounoed  all  giAs,  loans, 
benevolences,  taxes,  or  any  uicb-like  charge  with- 
out common  consent  by  act  of  parliament.  This 
was  his  own  deed — his  own  contract — ^let  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  predecessors  be  what  they  might. 
It  swept  away  all  contrary  precedents, — it  stood 
armed  at  all  points  against  any  such  imposition  as 
ship-money, — its  voice  was  so  loud  and  clear  that 
the  meanest  intellect  could  comprehem)  it.  But 
the  court  lawyers  thought  to  overlay  it  with  words 
—to  bury  it  tmder  the  weight  of  tlie  late  attorney- 
general's  musty  records.  "I  shall  insist,"  said 
Sir  John  Bankes,  "  upon  precedents,  and  herein  [ 
shall  desire  you  to  take  notice  that  these  writs  have 
not  issued  out  at  the  first  upcm  any  sudden  advice, 
but  that  there  was  a  great  search  made,  first  by  my 
predecessor  Mr.  Noy,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
profound  judgment ;  other  searchea  made  by  the 
ling's  counsel,  and  some  others ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  records  were  considered  of,  and  maturely, 
before  these  writs  issued;  so  nothing  was  done 
upon  tlie  sudden.*'    As  fur  invasion  or  imminent 
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peril,  he  did  not  venture  to  assert  that  there  was 
any  such  thing,  but  be  said  "that  these  writs 
were  sent  out,  not  in  case  of  Hannibid  ad  porta$, 
or  an  enemy  discovered,  or  sudden  invasion,  but  in 
case  of  rumours  of  dangers,  and  in  that  a  danger 
might  happen."  He  quoted  instances — all  very 
old  ones — and  cavilled  on  the  more  modem  and 
mtelligible  statutes.  But  this  wasnoteooa^  to 
serve  their  purposes,  and  so  Bauka  and  his  col- 
leagues unUuslui^ly  took  their  stand  on  the  posi- 
tion that  the  monardiy  of  England  was  an  absolute 
monarchy,  that  the  power  of  Charles  was  above 
all  law,  and  statutes,  and  parliamentary  devices* 
"  This  power,'*  exclaimed  the  attorney- general, 
"  is  not  any  ways  derived  from  the  people,  but 
reserved  unto  the  king,  where  positive  laws  first 
began.  For  the  king  of  England,  be  is  an  abso- 
lute monarch ;  nothing  can  be  given  to  an  absolute 
prince  but  what  is  inherent  in  his  person.  He  can 
do  no  wrong.  He  is  the  sole  judge,  and  we 
ought  not  to  question  him.  Where  the  Uw  trusts 
we  ought  not  to  distrust."  The  acts  of  paxlia- 
nient,  he  observed,  contained  no  express  woide 
to  take  away  so  high  a  prerogative ;  and  the  king** 
prerogative,  even  in  lesser  matters,  is  alwap 
saved,  wlu^e  express  words  do  not  restrain  it. 
When  Charles  instructed  or  allowed  his  crown 
lawyers  to  talk  in  this  strain,  he  ought  to  have  been 
prepared  to  back  them  with  a  regular  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  But  Bankes  was  just  and 
moderate  compared  to  some  of  the  judges.  "  This 
imposition,"  said  Justice  Crawley,  "  appertains  to 
the  king  originally,  and  to  the  successor,  ipso  facto, 
if  he  be  a  sovereign,  in  right  of  his  sovereignty  from 
the  crown.  You  cannot  have  a  king  without  these 
royal  rights :  no,  not  by  act  of  parliament"  Hol- 
borne had  pleaded  the  constitutional  doctrine  and 
practice,  that  the  sovereign  could  take  nothing 
from  the  people  without  consent  of  their  represeu- 
tatives.  "Mr.  Holborne  is  utterly  mistaken 
therein."  exclaimed  Justice  Berkley.  **The  law 
knows  no  such  king-yoking  policy !  The  law  u 
itself  on  old  and  trusty  tervant  of  die  kinufs ;  it  is 
liis  instrument  or  means,  which  he  uscth  to  govern 
his  people  by.  I  never  read  nor  heard  that  Lex 
was  Rex ;  but  it  is  common  and  most  true  that 
Rex  IB  Lex.'*  Finch,  the  foster-father  of  Noy's 
otTspring, — Finch  who  had  brought  it  up  to  this 
virile  state, — said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  en- 
tertained touching  the  lawfulness  of  ship-money ; 
or  indeed  of  any  other  act  of  the  king.  **  Acts  of 
Parliament,"  said  he,  "are  void  to  bind  the  king 
not  to  command  the  subjects,  their  persons,  and 
goods,  and  I  say,  their  money  too ;  for  no  acts  of 
parliament  make  any  difference."  According  to  a 
courtly  writer,  who  saw  nothing  wrong  in  tiiese 
despotic  pretentions,  monarchy  and  liberty  were 
permitted  to  plead  at  the  same  bar ;  but  if  it  were 
so,  it  must  be  confessed  that  liberW  was  in  many 
respects  allowed  small  freedom  of  speech.  H<A- 
borne  had  used  that  obvious  argument,  that,  as  good 
and  just  kings  were  not  always  succeeded  by  princes 
of  the  like  nature,  so  it  was/linuuLlKafly^u  the 
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ptopfe  BOt  to  leuf^  any  of  dicir  rights,  or  over- 
inercace  the  sovereign  power,  for  fear  of  an  evil 
wcccsaor.    My  Xjord  Chief  Justice  Finch  here 
said, "  It  heloaga  not  to  the  Imt  to  talk  of  future 
govenunents;  it  is  not  agreeable  to  duty  to  have 
yon  iMody  what  ia  the  hope  of  succeeding  princes, 
«hen  the  lung  hath  a  hissed  issue  so  hopeful  to 
succeed  him  in  bis  crown  and  virtues."   "  My 
lord,"  said  Uolbome,  "for  that  whereof  I  speak 
I  look  far  off,  many  ages  off~five  hundred  years 
bcQce."    And  yet  eiil  the  judges  were  not  so 
prompt  and  resolute  as  the  court  wished.  Even 
Finch  and  Crawley  thought  it  decorous  to  prolong 
the  discussion,   and  the  business  was  dragged 
through  the  three  following  terms.     In  HUary 
Term,  1638,  there  was  an  appearance  of  unani- 
mity; but  by  Easter  Term  the  judges  diffeied,  and 
Crodte  boldly  concluded  against  ship-money.  Croke 
had  ugned  the  answer  to  the  king's  question  with 
the  rest,  but  it  was  out  of  a  fear  of  consequences. 
The  Una  of  place  was  then  generally  attended  by 
such  persecutions  aa  mi^ht  daunt  a  man  not  consti- 
tutionally tioud.   The  judge  saw  a  prison  for  him- 
self poverty  and  want  for  his  familv,  if  he  resisted 
the  royal  will ;  but  his  high-minded  wife,  who  was 
equally  aware  of  this  danger,  encouraged  him  to 
encounter  it    She  "  was,*'  says  ^Whitelock,  "  a 
a  very  good  and  pious  woman,  and  told  her 
husband  upon  this  occaaion,  that  slie  hoped  he 
would  do  Duthing  against  his  conscience,  for  fear  of 
any  danger  or  prejudice  to  him  or  his  family ;  and 
that  she  would  be  contented  to  suffer  want  or  any 
misery  with  him,  rather  than  be  an  occasion  fur 
him  to  do  (V  say  anything  against  his  judgment 
and  conscience."*   So  long  as  there  were  English 
wives  and  mothers  of  this  brave  sort,  the  liberties 
of  the  country  were  iwt  to  be  despaired  of.  Justice 
Hutton  jomed  Croke,  and  when  Justice  Jones 
treated  the  matter  somewhat  donbtingly,  deciding 
fix  the  kii^,  but  with  the  conditioi  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  ship-money  should  ever  go  to  the  privy 
purse,  he  manfully  denied  the  legality  of  the  tax, 
ai;d  adviaed  that  judgment  should  be  given  for 
Hampden.   But,  in  Trinity  Term,  on  the  11th 
day  of  June,  1638,  the  attorney- general — as  the 
sentence  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  was  still  for 
the  king — moved  for  judgment  to  be  entered 
against   Mr.  Hampden ;   and,  on  the  following 
day,  judgment  was  entered  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
cbequer.f    The  opposition,  however,  that  had 
been  made  by  two  of  the  judges  went  to  deepen 
the  impreasiim  already  made  by  the  trial.  The 
government  could  no  longer  get  money  from  the 
•faeriiEB  of  counties, — every  where  men  took  heart. 
"Hampden,*'  says  Clarendon,  **by  the  choice 
of  the  lung's  counsel,  had  brought  his  cause  to  be 
fypU  heard  and  argued ;  aud  wiu  that  judgment  it 

f  Uranptaa,  CUrf  JniUee  of  the  Kinii't  Bonelit  uul  DsTrapoHi 
Chlrf  Baton  of  \im  Ezdieqiwr,  hmil  prauonneed  far  Himpden,  bat 
mkI;  upon  ireliideal  reuoni.  and  b«d  jutaeil  Dm  n^Jwritf  on  the 
principal  quodlon.  Dcnhain.  anotheijudxe  vf  the  Mina  court,  wo* 
mora  bonni;  beiii)(  lick  in  lilt  bed,  he  lent  in  >  wrtiUru  JntlgmeDt  In 
h«mr  lUiapdrs.  Tha  cwirt  nwjoritjr  vl  Mwn'aoiMbled  of  Fbwfa, 
Chiaf  iosUea  MtbA  Connm  Plana,  J«iw.  Barklaj,  Venun,  Cnir- 


was  intended  that  the  whole  right  the  matter 
should  ^be  concluded,  and  all  other  cases  over- 
ruled.*'*  Thus,  the  Lord  Say,  who  had  refused 
ship-money,  and  excited  a  spirited  opposition  in 
Warwickshire,  was  doiied  a  trial  when  he  asked 
for  it.  But  Claroidon  is  fain  to  confess  that  the 
sentence  procured  against  Hampden  did  not  set 
the  question  at  rest ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  stirred 
up  resistance  to  ship-money,  or,  aa  he  expresses  it 
— "  it  is  notoriously  known,  that  pressure  was  borne 
with  much  more  cheerfulness  before  the  judgment 
for  the  king  than  ever  it  was  after."  Archbishop 
Laud  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  was  owing  to 
justices  Croke  and  Hutton,  who,  according  to  him, 
had  both  gone  against  the  king  very  sourly."  In 
writing  across  the  water  to  my  lord  deputv.  Laud 
says,  "The  accidents  which  have  followed  upon  it 
already  are  these: — first,  the  factions  are  grown 
very  bold ;  secondlv,  the  king's  monies  come  in  a 
great  deal  more  stowly  than  they  did  in  former 
years,  and  thiUitoaveryoonBiderablesum.  Thirdly, 
It  puts  thoughts  into  vise  and  moderate  men's 
heads,  which  were  better  out;  for  they  think  if 
the  judges,  which  are  behind,  do  not  their  parts 
both  exceeding  well  and  thoroughly,  it  may 
much  distemper  this  extraordinary  and  great  ser- 
vice, "t 

The  sympathising  Wentworth,'  it  appears, 
thoi^bt  that  matters  might  be  mended  by  whipping 
Hampden,  like  Prynne  or  Lilburne.  "  Mr. 
Hampden,"  says  he  to  hia  dear  friend  the  arch- 
bishop, *'  is  a  great  brother  ;l  and  the  very  genius 
of  that  nation  of  people  leads  them  always  to  op- 
pose, both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  all  that  ever 
authority  ordains  for  them.  But,  in  good  faith, 
were  they  rightly  served,  they  should  he  whipped 
home  into  their  right  wits ;  and  much  beholden 
they  should  be  to  any  that  would  thoroughly  take 
pains  with  them  in  that  sort."  Nor  did  Went- 
worth  become  more  lenient  upon  reflection ;  for  he 
says  sgaiii,  "  In  truth  I  still  wish  Mr.  Hampden, 
and  others  to  his  likeness,  were  well  whipped  into 
their  right  senses.  And,  if  the  rod  be  so  used  that 
it  smart  not,  1  am  the  more  sorry."§ 

The  court  crowded  a  vast  deal  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty  into  the  interval  of  time  between  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  this  trial,  but  it  did  not  venture 
to  Bcoui^e  and  mutilate  the  English  gentleman 
who  was  now  regarded  as  Pater  Patriee^  and  as 
the  pilot  who  must  eteer  the  vessel  through  the 
tempests  and  rocks  that  threatened  it-tj  At  the 
same  time  Hampden*s  prudence  and  moderation, 
which  are  highly  praised  by  all  his  contemporaries, 
of  whatsoever  party,  prevented  his  giving  any  hold 
to  the  arbitrary  council,  who  longed  at  least  for  an 
opportunity  of  committing  him  to  the  Tower, 
where  hit  honoured  and  dear  friend,  Sir  John 
Eliot,  was  wearing  out  in  sickness  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  But  no  prudence,  no  moderation,  no 
virtue,  could  at  all  limes  be  a  shield  against  such 
menaa  WentworUi  ai^  Laud,  and  their  master 
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Charles ;  and  it  is  said  that  Hampden  detennined 
to  leave  England.  Numbers  of  the  English  people 
with  their  persecuted  ministers  had  settled  in  the 
wilderaeas  of  Connecticut,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  edicts  of  the  primate,  which  went  forth  to  the 
ends  of  the  world,  they  hoped  to  enjoy  religious 
liberty.  Lord  Say  and  Lord  Brooke  were  the  ori- 
ginal projectors  of  a  great  scheme  of  emigration, 
and  they  had  consulted  respecting  it  wiui  their* 
friend  Mr.  Hampden.  He  no  doubt  suspected, 
what  has  since  been  proved,  that  the  govemment  was 
watching  its  moment  and  studying  how  it  best  might 
crush  him  ;  and  though  we  have  very  great  doubts 
that  he  ever  intended  anything  more  than  a  short 
absence,  it  is  stated,  that  Hampden,  with  Haselrig, 
and  his  own  kinsman  Oliver  Cromwell,  over  whom 
he  possessed  great  influence,  and  in  whom,  under 
au  appearance  of  coarseness  and  extravagance,  he 
had  detected  great  talents  and  all-mastering  energy, 
got  everything  ready  to  join  the  pilgrim  fathers  in 
America.  Nay,  it  is  even  said  in  this  very  striking, 
and  generally  received  story,  that  these  gentlemen 
had  actually  embarked,  and  were  lying  with  seven 
other  ships  filled  with  emigrants,  in  the  Thames, 
ready  to  make  sail,  when  the  court,  jealous  of  the 
departure  of  so  many  subjects,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion* forbidding  any  more  to  leave  England  without 

•  There  are  two  prcdnniationi  to  thit  effect  In  Rymer.  Quo  U 
dated  the  last  day  uf  April.  IG37.  «iu!  cntilleil.— "  A  procUniBtba 
agaiott  the  ilttordnly  traDsporliog  hit  majetly'a  tubjecti  to  the  plao- 
tatloDB  within  the  parts  of  AmeriM."  In  Ihii  ducuneDl  hit  in^etty 
eomplaini  that  great  nambcra  of  hii  fubjecti  have  been,  and  ara 
erery  year,  carried  lo  America,  and  '■  there  aettle  tliemaeWea.Mnne  of 
them  with  their  familitt  and  whole  eit«le»,  naionjiil  uiAlcA  amaier*, 
lAere  are  nlto  many  idle  and  refractory  humovrt,  tchntc  only  or  principitl 
tnd  if,  lohvetu  much  at  they  can  vsitKimt  l!u  reach- f  anthority"  Hi* 
mnjeity  wbi  bUo  anxiout  to  keep  at  home  «uch  pvuple  at  could  pay 
taxea,  and  wai  "  mindiid  to  rettraln,  for  the  time  [o  come,  aueh  pn> 
miiciious  and  diaurdprly  departing  oat  of  the  realm,  and  doth  there- 
ftaro  tlrtlichlly  chaige  and  command  all  and  every  the  ofTlcflii  and 
miniiten  of  hii  aereml  pom  In  Englaud,  Walei,  aod  Berwick,  that 
they  do  not  hereafter  permit,  or  tuffer,  any  penone,  beiujc  lubiidy 
nen,  or  irf  tlie  value  of  aubitdy  men,  to  embark  thcmaelTet  In  any 


the  royal  license ;  and  followed  up  this  proclama- 
tion with  an  order  in  council,  authorising  the  lord 
treasurer  to  take  speedy  and  eflFectual  course  for 
the  stay  of  eight  ships,  now  in  the  river  of  Thames, 
prepared  to  go  to  New  England,  and  for  "  putting 
on  land  all  the  passengers  and  provisions  therein 
intended  for  the  voyage."  This  order,  it  is  said, 
was  executed  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  so 
Haselrig,  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  re- 
mained in  England,  and  with  them  remained  the 
evil  genius^f  the  house  of  Stuart  We  confess  that 
we  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  whole  of  this  story, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Whitelock,  who  was  a 
relation  of  Hampden,  nor  by  Rushworth,  nor  indeed 
by  any  contemporary  writer  of  that  party :  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  question,  if  not  quite, 
has  almost  been  set  at  rest  by  an  acute  and  spirited 
biographer  of  our  own  day,* 
f-  But  by  this  time  the  storm  had  arisen  in  the 
north.  The  new  service  hook  was  sent  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1637,  and  appointed  to  be 
read  inalT  Scotch  churches  ftom  the  Easter  Sunday, 
as  the  only  form  of  prayer  his  majesty  thought  fit 
to  be  used.  The  Scots  maintained  that  the  sove- 
reign could  not  impose  a  Liturgy  without  consent 
of  their  own  parliament,  and  their  murmurs  were 
so  loud  that  the  experiment  was  put  oflf  from  Easter 
to  Sunday  the  23rd  of  July,  when  the  Dean  of 
Edinbui^n  began  to  read  the  book  in  St.  Giles's 
kirk,  which  had  been  recently  converted  by  Laud 
into  a  cathedral  church.  The  people,  fully  prepared, 
had  gathered  in  crowds  from  many  parts.  The  arch- 

the  aaid  port*,  or  the  member*  lliereof,  for  any  of  the  laid  planta- 
Honi,  witfioat  Itoenie."  The  tecond  proclamation,  which  it  mnett 
more  limple,  is  dated  the  lit  day  of  May,  1638. 

■  John  Forster,  esq.  inhi«"Li*ei  of  Briiiih  Stalesmen.''  See 
Life  of  Pym.  Mr.  Fonter  ahowt  that  theembargo  wai  ipeedilv  taken 
off  the  inips,  and  they  left  with  alt  their  painrngi-ri.  Mr.  A'tlbcc 
had  alrradv  nitgeited  a  doubt  of  the  ttory,  from  Sli  resting  only  upon 
the  authority  c>f  one  or  two  royalist  witlert.  Se«  the  Cootiauatlon  of 
Sti  James  Mackinlosh'a  History  of  England, 
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bishops  and  bishops,^  the  loids  of  sesuon,  and  the 
mi^istTates  were  aU  present  by  command.  No  sooner 
had  the  dean  opened  the  service  book  and  b^un 
to  read  out  of  it  than  the  people  filled  the  church 
irith  uproar,  clapping  their  hands,  uttering  .'ex- 
ecrations and  outcries,  raiung  a  hideous  noise 
«ud  hubbub.  The  fiiahqp  of  Edinburgh,  who 
was  to  peach  that  day,  stepped  into  the  pulpit, 
«hich  was  immediately  above  the  reading-desk, 
and  tried  to  appease  the  tumult  by  reminding  them 
of  the  holiness  of  the  place  )  but  this  increased  the 
storm  instead  of  allaying  it,  and  presently  a  joint- 
stool  was  thrown  at  the  bishop's  head,  but  diverted 
by  the  hand  of  one  present — luckily  diverted — for, 
though  thrown  b^  the  arm  of  a  woman,  it  was 
thrown  with  such  vigour  ,that  the  general  opinion  was, 
that  had  it  hit  him,  supposing  his  skull  to  be  only 
of  ordinary  thickness,  tne  stool  must  have  killed 
the  bishop.  Sticks,  stones,  dirt  followed  the  stool, 
with  cries  of"  Down  wiih  the  priest  of  Basl !"  "  A 
pape,  apape!"  Antichrist "  Thrapple  him  r 
**  Stone  hhn!**  The  Archbishop  of  SL  Andrew's 
(Lord  Chancellor),  and  other  great  penons  then  atr- 
tempted  to  restore  orda-,but  uiev-lnd  no  reverence 
from  the  multitide,  who  cursed  uem,  together  with 
the  bishop  and  dean.  Then  the  povost,  the  bailies, 
and  others  of  the  city  authorities,  came  forth  from 
their  places,  and  with  much  ado  and  in  terrible  con- 
fusion cleared  the  church  of  the  chief  of  those 
people  that  had  made  the  tumult,  and  shut  the 
church  doors  against  them.  And  the  dean  began 
to  read  the  service  anew,  but  such  were  the  outcries, 
rapping  at  the  doors,  throwing  in  of  stones  at  the 
windows  by  the  multitude  without,  who  still  kept 
crying  **  A  pape,  a  pape !"  "Antichrist!"  "pull 
him  down !"  that  the  baillies  of  the  ci^  were  again 
obliged  to  leave  their  places  to  appease  the  fury. 
At  Mst  the  service  and  sermon  were  both  ended, 
but  not  the  people's  rage:  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
who  had  preached  the  sermon,  on  leaving  the  church 
for  his  residence,  distant  not  many  paces,  was  sor- 
rounded  by  Uie  multitude,  cast  down  and  nearly 
trodden  to  death.  Uewas  rescued  by  some  frieuds 
who  saw  his  danger,  and  carried  home  breathleas. 
The  same  morning  the  new  service  was  read  in 
another  church  adjoining  to  St.  Giles's,  yet  not 
without  a  tumult,  and  in  the  Grey  Friars*  church 
the  Bishop  elect  of  Argyle,  who  began  to  read  it, 
was  hooted  and  threatened,  and  forced  to  give  over 
after  coming  to  the  confessicfn  and  absolution. 
Between  morning  and  afternoon  service  the  provost 
and  baillies  of  Edinburgh  were  summoned  before  the 
Privy  Council,  who  assembled  tx  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's, and  undertook  to  do  their  utmost  for  the 
peaceable  reading  of  the  prayers  in  the  afternoon. 
Aeewdingly  the  churches  were  kept  tolerably  quiet 
1^  keeping  out  the  people  altogether ;  but  after 
service  the  tumult  was  far  greater  than  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  Earl  of  Roxbu^b,  Itffd  privy  seal, 
who  undertook  to  carry  the  bishop  home  from  St 
Giles's  in  his  coach,  was  su  pelted  with  stones,  and 
BO  pressed  up<m  hj  the  mob,  who  wanted  to  drag 
out  Uie  "piifKt  of  Baal,"  that  he  wu  obliged  to 
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order  his  footmen  and  numerous  attendants  to  draw 
their  swords ;  and  thus  be  and  the  bishop  at  last 
got  into  die  palace  of  Holyrood,  covered  with  diit 
and  curses. 

On  the  following  day  the  council  issuMl  a  pro- 
clamatiou  in  detestation  of  this  tumult,  and  to  for- 
bid all  tumultuous  meetii^s  and  concourse  of  people 
to  Edinburgh,  upon  pain  of  death*  The  magi^ 
trates  pret^ed  to  deplore  the  disturbances ;  and 
they  stated  that  no  persons  of  quality  had  appeared 
in  them.  In  truth,  the  rioters  had  been  liir  the 
most  psrt  women  and  children  of  the  poorest  con- 
dition. The  town-council,  however,  thought  fit 
to  suspend  the  reading  of  the  new  service  till 
his  majesty's  further  pleasure  should  be  known, 
seeing  it  wss  so  dangerous  to  the  readers.*  For 
this  they  were  harshly  rebuked  by  Laud,  who  told 
them,  through  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  Lord  Trea- 
surer for  Scotland,  that  hism^esty  took  it  very  ill 
that  the  business  conceraii^  the  establishment  of 
the  service-book  had  been  so  weakly  carried,  and 
had  great  reason  to  think  himself  and  his  govern- 
ment dishonoured  by  the  late  tumult  in  Edinburgh. 
**  And,  therefore,*'  continues  the  English  primate, 

his  m^ea^  ei^pects  that  your  kudship  and  the 
rest  of  the  honourable  council  set  yourselves  to  it, 
that  the  Liturgy  may  be  established  orderly,  and 
with  peace,  to  repair  what  hath  been  done  amiss. 
....  Of  all  the  rest,  the  weakest  part  was  the 
interdicting  of  all  divine  service  till  his  majesty's 
pleasiu^  was  further  known.  And  this,  as  also 
the  giving  warning  of  the  publishing,  his  majesty, 
at  the  first  reading  of  the  letters,  and  report  of  the 
fact,  checked  it,  and  commanded  me  to  write  so 
much  to  my  Lord  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  ]  did ; 
and  your  lordship,  at  the  council,  July  24,  spake 
very  worthily  against  the  interdicting  of  the  ser- 
vice, for  that  were  in  effect  as  mudi  as  to  dis- 
claim the  work,  or  to  give  way  to  the  insolency 
of  the  baser  multitude,  and  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  to  thank  you  for  it  in  his  name ;  but 
the  disclaiming  tlie  book  as  any  act  of  theirs,  but 
as  it  was  his  majesty's  command,  was  most  un- 
worthy :  'tis  most  true,  the  king  commanded  a 
Liturgy,  and  it  was  time  they  had  one ;  they  did 
not  like  to  admit  of  ours,  but  thought  it  more  re- 
putation for  them  (as  indeed  it  was)  to  compile  one 
of  their  own  i  yet  as  near  as  might  be  they  have 
done  it  well.  Will  they  now  cast  down  the  milk 
they  have  given,  because  a  few  milkmaids  have 
scolded  unto  them  ?"t  At  the  same  time,  several 
of  the  Scottish  lords,  not  content  with  denying  all 
share  in  the  prayer-book,  quarrelled  violently  with 
the  new  bishops  and  the  most  stirring  of  the  anti- 
presbyterian  clci^.  Traquair  himself  complained 
to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  who  was  at  court, 
and  still  high  in  the  royal  favour,  that  some  of  the 
leading  men  among  them  were  so  violent  and  fin> 
ward,  had  such  a  want  of  right  understanding  how 
to  compass  business  of  this  nature  and  weight, 
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that  they  bred  the  Scottish  government  many  diffi- 
culties, and  their  rash  end  foulieh  expressions,  and 
sometimes  attempts  both  in  private  and  public,  liad 
bred  such  a  fear  and  jealousy  in  the  hearts  of 
many  that  things  could  not  go  well.  The  bishops, 
for  example,  had  been  complaining  that  the  Scotch 
reformers  of  the  former  ages  had  taken  from  them 
many  of  their  rents,  and  had  robbed  them  of  their 
power  and  jurisdiction  even  in  the  church  itself ; 
and  they  had  been  wont  to  say  that  the  Scottish 
reformation  generally  must  be  reformed.*  But 
Ijaud  and  Charles  would  listen  to  no  complaints 
against  the  new  bishops ;  and,  urged  on  by  them, 
the  Scottish  council  issued  a  decree  of  "  homing," 
or  banishment,  against  all  such  ministers  as  refused 
to  receive  the  New  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
"  out  of  curiosity  and  singularity.*'  Alexander 
Henderson,  minister  at  Leuchars  ;  Mr.  John 
Hamilton,  minister  at  Newbum  ;  and  Mr. 
James  Bruce,  minister  of  KingsbnrnF,  petitioned 
against  this  harsh  sentence  with  great  good  sense 
and  moderation,  and  with  a  total  and  most  rare 
abstinence  from  fanaticism.  They  told  the  lords 
of  secret  council  that  they  had  been  willing  enough 
to  receive  the  said  books  to  read  them  beforehand, 

*  Lctler  Avn  TrAqnalr  lo  Ilumilloiii  in'Baraet'i  Henudnor  Dukn 
of  llnnillan. 


in  order  to  see  what  doctrine  tliey  contained,  with- 
out which  knowledge  they  could  not  adopt  diem ; 
that,  in  the  matters  of  God's  worship,  they  were 
not  bound  to  blind  obedience  to  any  man ;  that 
the  said  Book  of  Common  prayer  was  neither  au- 
thorised by  the  general  assembly,  the  represent- 
ative kirk  of  the  kingdom,  which  ever  since  the 
Reformation  had  given  directions  in  matters  of 
worship,  nor  by  any  act  of  parliament,  which  had 
been  ever  thought  necessary  in  high  matters  of 
this  kind  ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  true  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  form  of  worship  received  at  the  Re- 
formation, and  universally  practised  ever  since* 
were  warranted  by  acts  of  the  general  assemblies 
and  acts  of  parliament ;  that  there  had  been  great 
disputing,  division,  and  trouble  in  Scotland,  on 
account  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  contained  in  the 
new  book;  that  they,  upon  a  competent  allow- 
ance of  time,  would  undertake  to  prove  it  departed 
widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  and 
in  points  most  material  came  near  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  they  held  to  be  as  idolatrous  and 
anti -Christian  now  as  it  was  when  their  forefathers 
left  it ;  and,  finally,  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
had  been  otherwise  taught  by  ttiemselves  aud 
their  predecessors  in  the  pulpit,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  likely  they  would  be  found  averse  to  the  aud- 
deii  change,  even  if  their  pastors  adopted  it.  Laud's 
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own  bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  gave  a  very  short 
answer  to  these  petitioners.  He  told  them  that, 
vhile  they  preterided  ignorance  of  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  book,  it  appeared  by  their  many  ob- 
jections and  exceptions  to  almost  all  parts  of  it, 
that  they  were  but  too  well  read  in  it,  albeit  they 
had  abused  it  pitifully.  He  asserted  that  not  the 
general  assembly,  which  consisted  of  a  multitude, 
but  the  bishops,  hod  authority  to  govern  the 
church,  and  were  in  themselves  the  representative 
church  of  the  kingdom.  He  assured  the  minis- 
ters  that  the  service-book  was  neither  superstitioua 
nor  idolatrous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
most  fvthodox  and  perfect  Liturgies  in  tht  Chris- 
tian church,  and  that  tiierefore  they  must  accept 
it,  and  read  it,  or  bide  their  homing.*  During 
harvest-time  "  men  were  at  work  and  quiet;"  but 
that  being  ended,  many  resorted  to  Edinburgh, 
notwithstanding  the  proclamation,  and  got  up  a 
general  petition  to  the  Scottish  council,  praying 
that  the  service-book  might  no  further  be  pressed 
upon  them.  But  they  presently  found  a  tremen- 
dous edict  against  them. 

Charles,  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  good 
old  town,  sent  down  orders  for  the  removing  of  the 
term,  or  session,  and  the  council  of  government 
from  Edinburgh  to  Linlithgow,  the  next  term  to 
Stirling,  the  next  to  Dundee,  &c.,  together  with  a 
fresh  proclamation,  commanding  the  Presbyterians 
to  disperse  immediatdy,  and  return  to  their  homes, 
under  pain  of  being  treated  as  wicked  and  rebel- 
lious nibjects,  and  with  an  order  for  calling  in  and 
burning  a  seditious  hook,  entitled  '  A  dispute  against 
the  English  Popish  Ceremonies,  obtruded  upon  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland.*  The  council  would  have  de- 
layed the  publication  of  the  arbitrary  decrees ;  but 
Charles's  orders  were  peremptory,  and  they  were 
ell  read  at  the  market  cross.  The  Earl  of  Tra- 
quair  communicated  a  part  of  the  immediate  re- 
sult to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton.  "  The  noble- 
meo,"  says  he,  the  gentry,  and  commissioners 
from  presbyteries  and  burglis,  seemed  to  acquiesce 
herewith,  and  every  man,  in  a  very  peaceable 
manner,  to  give  obeiuence  to  die  tenour  of  the  pro- 
clamitiona ;  but  the  next  day  thereafter,  the  town 
of  Edinburgh,  or,  as'  our  new  magistrates  call  it, 
the  raaeally  people  of  Edinburgh,  (although  their 
sisters,  wives,  children,  and  near  kinsmen,  were 
the  special  act(»«,)  rose  in  such  a  barbarous  man- 
ner, as  the  like  has  never  been  seen  in  this  king- 
dom, set  upon  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  and  with 
great  difficulty  was  he  rescued  into  the  large  couu- 
cil'house.'*t  Sydserf,  Bishop  of  Galloway, 

who  vras  odious  on  manv  grounds,  but  upon  none 
more  than  upon  a  popular  rumour,  that  he  wore  a 
golden  cruciGx  hid  under  his  clothes,  was  almost 
strangled  by  the  women,  who  were  bent  upon  dis- 
covering this  concealed  relic;  nor  was  he  safe 
when  he  had  escaped  into  the  council-house ;  for 
amultitude,  which  seemed  constandy  t^  increase 
in  number  and  fun,  tuiTooDded  the  house,  crying 
for  **  the  priest  of'^Baal"— for  all  the  traitors  that 
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were  conspiring  to  ruin  the  old  liberties  and  reli- 
gion of  Scotland.  The  terrified  members  of  the 
council  that  happened  to  be  in  the  house  applied 
to  the  Edinburgh  magistrates  for  protection :  the 
magistrates  could  give  them  none,  for  they  were 
themselves  beset  by  the  rioters,  who  stated  that  the 
reason  of  their  rising  against  their  own  magistrates 
was,  because  they  had  promised  them  that  they 
should  be  the  last  in  the  kingdom  to  be  harassed 
about  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  At  last,  the 
gentlemen  and  clergymen  who  had  come  up  to  pre- 
sent the  petition,  and  who  had  been  opprobriously 
ordered  out  of  the  town,  used  their  good  offices  to 
prevent  bloodshed,  and,  by  their  influence  and  per- 
auasion,  rescued  Uie  bishop,  the  council,  and  the 
magistrates  bom  the  hands  of  the  rioters.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  the  friends  and  relations 
of  these  very  magistrates  were  in  the  mob ;  that 
citizens  of  the  best  repute,  with  their  wives  and 
their  sisters,  weie  actively  engaged,  and  that  many 
well-known  gentlemen  openly  joined  the  people  in 
their  cries  and  denunciations.  It  was,  therefore, 
no  longer  possible  to  represent  the  disaffection  as 
a  thing  of  no  consequence — as  a  mere  outbreak  of 
the  lowest  and  poorest,  who  might  easily'  be 
brought  to  reason  by  a  little  hanging  and  scoui^ng. 
And  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  city  of  Glasgow 
became  the  scene  of  a  similar  rising  gainst  the 
Prayer  Book  and  episcopacy.  But  Charles  and 
Laud,  though  warned  by  the  Scottish  miuistera  of 
the  fierce  and  dangerous  spirit  of  the  people, — of 
the  daily  accession  to  their  cause  of  men  of  rank 
and  ability, — of  defenceless  state  of  Edmburgh 
Castle  and  the  other  fortresses, — of  the  poverty  of 
the  exchequer, — were  resolved  to  go  **  thorough," 
and  that  too  without  admitting  of  any  delay.  In 
fact,  all  the  Scottish  ministers  of  state,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bishops,  were  themselves  opposed 
to  the  service-book,  though  for  a  time  none  of 
them  declared  their  dislike  of  it,  but  made  their 
requests  to  the  king  for  time  aqd  patience  to 
appease  the  perilous  hostility  of  the  people.'  Tra- 
quair  said  that  the  Prayu  Book  might  possibly  be 
submitted  to  in  seven  years'  time  ;*  but  Laud  was 
furious  at  the  mention  of  so  long  a  delay,  and 
Charles  resolved  to  enforce  it  at  once.  Appre- 
lunding  that  the  king  meant  to  deprive  Ediuburgh 
for  ever  of  its  honours  bud  advantages  as  the  seat 
of  government,  the  citizens  of  that  ancient  capital 
became  more  incensed  than  ever,  and  it  was  soon 
made  to  appear  that  Charles  had  committed  a  fatal 
mistake  in  exciting  their  jealousy  in  this  particu- 
lar. Before  the  removal  of  the  session  from  Lin- 
lithgow to  Stirling,  the  "  Four  Tables,"  or  Boards, 
as  we  should  now  coll  them,  were  established 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Scottish  council, 
which  were  representative  committees,  consisting 
respectively  of  lords,  gentlemen,  ministers,  and 
burgesses,  and  which  were  to  be  fixed  permanently 
in  the  capital.  With  these  Tables  in  Edinbui^n 
there  corresponded  lesser  Tables,  or  sub-com- 
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mittees,  in  the  country,  a  constant  communication 
being  established  among  them  all.    Above  all 
these  Tables  was  a  general  Table,  which  consisted 
of  members  taken  from  each,  and  which  was  in- 
trusted with  something  very  like  a  supreme  exe- 
cutive power.    In  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks 
these  Tables  were  looked  up  to  with  far  more  re- 
spect than  the  paltry  goTemment,  and  they  ezer- 
cised  an  uncontrolled  authori^  over  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland.    It  has  been  well  s^  that  a 
better  scheme  for  oi^anizing  insurrection  could  not 
easily  have  been  devised.   The  contrivers  of  it 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee were  the  Lords  Rothes,  Balmerino,  Lind- 
say, Ijothian,  Loudon,  Yester,  and  Cranston. 
While  the  king  was  determined  to  cede  nothing, 
the  Presbyterians  now  almost  daily  advanced  their 
demands,  and  pressed  them  with  increasing  perti- 
nacity and  boldness.   They  no  longer  petitioned 
for  time,  and  some  alterations  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  they  demanded  the  instant  re- 
moval of  the  whole  Liturgy*  the  Book  of  Canons, 
which  had  also  been  forced  upon  them,  and  of  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  been  most 
heartily  detested  ever  since  its  first  establishment ; 
th^  accused  the  bishops  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
animosities  and  troubles  which  agitated  the  coun- 
trt ;  they  declined  their  authority  in  all  matters 
whether  civil  or  religious,  protesting  agtunst  every 
act  of  the  Scottish  council  to  which  any  bishop 
should  be  a  party.   The  lord  treasurer,  the  Earl 
of  Traquair,  was  summoned  up  to  London  by 
Charles,  who  examined  him  sharply,  and  then 
sent  him  back — though  his  sincerity  was  much 
doubted — with  still  harsher  and  more  despotic  in- 
Btructions.   Traquair  was  enjoined,  or  bound  by 
an  oath,  to  keep  these  things  secret  till  the  very 
moment  when  they  should  he  announced  by  pro- 
clamation at  Stirlmg ;  but;  probably  through  the 
earl  himself,  the  contents  of  the  proclamation 
were  divulged  immediately ;  upon  which  the 
Tables  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  preparation. 
The  members  of  the  sub-committees  were  sum- 
moned from  all  parts  to  meet  at  Edinbuigh  and 
Stirling.    To  disperse  them  and  the  multitudes 
that  flocked  with  them,  Traquair,  on  the  19th  of 
Februarjr,  caused  the  king's  proclamation  to  be 
read  at  Stirling,  where  the  council  was  then  sit- 
ting, "  condemning  their  irr^ular  proceedings ; 
imputing  them  rather  to  preposterous  zeal  than  to 
diuffection  or  disloyal^ ;  remitting  past  offences 
to  such  as  should  obey  his  majesty's  commands ; 
discharging  all  future  meetings,  on  pain  of  treason ; 
forbidding  them  to  repair  to  Stirlmg,  or  any  a(tia 
place,  where  the  council  and  session  lat,  without 
notifying  their  buainess,  and  obtuniiw  lave  from 
the  council ;  and  ordering  strangers  (tt  all  ranln  to 
quit  the  place  wiUiin  six  hours  after  the  proclama- 
tion, under  the  same  penalty."   But  the  herald 
had  scarcely  done  reading  this  proclamation,  when 
the  Lords  Hume  and  Lindsay,  acting  for  the 
Tables,  published,  with  equal  solemnity,  a  coun- 
ter-proclamation, which  was  then  fixed  to  the 


market-cross  at  Stirling,  and  copies  of  it  sent  to 
be  read  and  affixed  in  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow. 
Traquair,  who  had  foreseen  the  mischief,  wrote  to 
Hamilton,  that  his  majesty  must  now  "  perceive 
how  much  all  sorts  and  qualities  of  people  in  Scot- 
land were  commoved."    "  Many  things,"  he 
adds,  "  have  been  complained  of ;  ...  but  the 
service-book,  whieh  they  conceive,  by  this  procla- 
mation, and  the  king's  taking  the  aame  upon  him- 
self, to  be  in  effect  of  new  ratified,  is  that  which 
troubles  them  most.    And  truly,  in  my  judgment, 
it  shall  be  as  easy  to  establish  the  missal  in  this 
kingdom  as  this  service-book,  as  it  is  con- 
ceived."*   The  lord  treasurer  said  again  that  he 
saw  not  a  probability  of  power  within  the  king- 
dom" to  force  the  book  down  people's  throats,  or 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  country.     He  also  men- 
tioned that  the  Earl  of  Marr  had  written  "  un- 
timely" to  his  under-keeper  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  a  great  Puritan,  and 
bad  BO  given  occasion  to  great  alarms.  Every- 
thing, he  said,  tiiat  was  done  w  intended  at  coiut 
was  instantiy  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  committees. 
The  bishops  and  lords  of  the  council  were  con- 
stantly quarrelling  with,  and  accusing  one  another. 
'*  My  own  condition,"  he  continues,    at  this  time 
is  hard ;  for,  as  upon  the  one  hand  I  am  perse- 
cuted by  tiie  implacable  underhand  malice  of 
some  of  our  bishops,  .so  am  I  now  in  no  better 
predicament  with  our  noblemen  and  others  who 
adhere  to  the  Presbyterian  course;  and  I  may 
truly  say,  the  bishop  they  hate  most  is  not  more 
obnoxious  to  their  hatred  than  I  am  at  this  time.** 
But  in  less  than  a  week  the  perplexed  lord  trea- 
surer, who  sent  up  the  justice-clerk  to  London, 
had  still  more  alarming  intelligence  to  communi- 
cate. The  Presbyterians,  being  now  openly  joined 
by  the  most  powerful  and  popular  noblemen  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  by  several  members  of  Charles's 
government,  proceeited  boldly  to  frame  and  sub- 
scribe their  celebrated  National  Covenant,  whereby 
they  undertook  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the 
old  form  of  worship;  to  maintain  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  subscribed  by  Charles's  father  and 
household  and  all  ranks  of  people  in  1580  and 
I5S1,  and  again  in  1590.    The  origin  of  the 
Covenant  has  been  traced  almost  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  in  Scotiand,  or 
to  the  time  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  when  the  nobles, 
the  friends  of  Wishart  and  Knox,  who  called 
themselves  the  Lwds  of  the  Congregation,  un- 
dertook, by  a  solemn  bond  or  covenant,  to  pro- 
tect the  persons  and  opinions  of  the  reforming 
and  persecuted  preachers.   The  name  vras  adopted 
from  tiie  covenants  of  Israel  with  God;  and  the 
nature  of  the  oblu;ation  was  derived  from  the 
bonds  of  mutual  defence  and  maintenance  peculiar 
to  the  nation ;  but  the  word  covenant  had  a  most 
significant  and  holy  sense  in  the  ears  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  who  knew  that  that  form  of  associatioik 
had  carried  their  ancesftrs  triumphantiy  through 
their  Btruggle  with  Papistry.   The  TaUes,  or 
•Hudwidw  State  Pu^ 
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standing  and  weU-oi^anized  committees,  now 
summoned  every  Scotsman  who  valued  his  kirk  to 
repair  to  the  capital,  there  to  observe  a  solemn 
ftst  as  a  fittii^  pr^aration  for  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  The  caQ  was  obeyed  everywhere,  and 
Edinburgh  was  presently  crowded  aiid  crammed 
with  fiery  Presbyterinu,  who  generally  traTelled 
with  KOod  broad  swords.  Upon  the  appointed 
day,  wtt  lat  of  March,  they  took  undisputed  pos- 
session  of  the  High,  or  St.  Giles's  kirk,  which,  in 
their  notions,  had  been  profaned  by  the  preaching 
and  praying  of  Laud's  dean  and  bishop.  After 
long  prayers  and  exhortations  the  new  covenant 
was  produced ;  the  congregation  rose,  and  nobles, 
gentry,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  with  hands  raised 
towanls  heaven,  swore  to  its  contents.  This  me- 
morable deed  had  been  prepared  by  Alexander 
Henderson,  one  of  the  finrr  ministers  whose  peti- 
tion had  been  so  rudely  answered  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  and  by  Archibald  Johnston,  an  advocate 
and  the  great  legal  adviser  of  the  v»itj.  It  had 
also  beoi  revised  hythe  Lords  Bumerino,  Lou- 
don, and  Rothes.  Whatever  odier  defects  there 
may  have  been  in  the  composition,  there  was  no 
want  of  power.  It  was,  indeed,  most  skilfully 
adapted  n>T  acting  upon  a  proud,  a  devout,  and 
enthusiastic  people,  who  were  about  equally 
proud  of  their  national  independence  and  their 
national  kirk.  It  began  wiUi  a  clear  and  ner- 
vous profession  of  faith,  and  a  solemn  abjura- 
tion of  the  usurped  authority  **of  that  Roman 
Antichrist  (Ae  pope)  upon  the  sciiptuies  of  Grod, 
upon  the  Inrk  of  Scotland,  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  consciences  of  men ;  all  his  tyrannous  laws 
made  upon  indifferent  things  against  our  Christian 
liberty ;  his  erroneous  doctrine  i^inst  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  written  word,  the  perfection  of  the 
law,  the  office  of  Christ,  and  his  blessed  evangel ; 
his  corrupted  doctrine  (Mnceming  original  sin,  our 
natural  inabUity  and  T^KllioQ  to  Ood'a  law,  our 
justification  by  Mth  only,  our  imperfect  sanctifica- 
tion  and  obedience  to  the  law,  tiie  nature,  number, 
and  use  of  the  holy  sacraments ;  his  five  bastard 
sacraments,  with  all  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
false  doctrine  added  to  the  ministration  of  tiie 
true  sacraments  without  the  word  of  God ;  hia 
cruel  judgments  against  infants  departing  without 
the  sacrament ;  his  absolute  necessity  of  baptism ; 
his  blasphemous  opinion  of  transubatantiation,  or 
real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  elements, 
and  receiving  of  the  same  by  the  wicked,  or  bodies 
of  men;  his  dispensations,  with  solemn  oaths, 
pojuriea,  and  degrees  of  marriage  ftrbidden  in 
the  word;  his  onielty  i^nat  the  innocent  di- 
vorced; his  devilish  maia;  his  blasphemous 
priesthood;  his  profime  sacrifice  for  the  lina  of 
the  dead  and  the  quick ;  his  canonization  of  men, 
callii^  upon  angels  or  saints  departed,  worship- 
ping of  imagery,  relics,  and  crosses ;  dedicating 
of  kirks,  altars,  days,  voi^s  to  creatures  ;  his  pur- 
gatory, prayers  for  the  dead,  praying  or  speaking 
in  a  strange  language ;  with  hia  processions  and 
Uuphemous  litany,  and  multitwle  of  adfocates  or 


mediators;  his  manifold  orders;  auricular  con- 
fession; his  desperate  and  uncertain  repentance; 
his  general  and  doubtsome  faith ;  his  satisfactions 
of  men  fox  their  sins ;  his  justification  by  works, 
opus  operatum,  vmka  of  supererogation,  merits, 
pardons,  peregrinations,  and  stations ;  his  holy 
water,  baptizing  of  bells,  conjuring  of  spirits, 
crossing,  saining,  anointing,  conjuring,  lullowii^, 
of  God's  good  creatures,  with  the  superstitious 
opinion  joined  therewith ;  his  worldly  monarchy, 
and  wicked  hierarchy;  his  three  solemn  vows, 
with  all  his  shavelings  of  sundry  sorts ;  his  erro- 
neous and  bloody  decrees  made  at  Trent,  with  all 
the  subscribers  and  approvers  of  that  cruel  and 
bloody  band  conjured  against  the  kirk  of  Grod." 
**  And,  finally,"  said  the  covenant,  "  we  detest  all 
his  vain  allegories,  rites,  signs,  and  traditions, 
brought  in  the  kirk  widiout  or  against  the  word 
of  God,  and  doctrine  of  this  true  reformed  kirk." 
They  went  on  to  say  that  they  would  continue  in 
the  obedience  of  the  doctrine  and  disdplhie  of 
their  own  kirk,  and  woiM  defend  the  same  ac- 
cording to  their  vocation  and  power  all  the  days 
of  their  lives,  *'  under  the  pains  contained  in  ihe 
law,  and  danger  both  of  body  and  soul  in  the  day 
of  God's  fearful  judgment;'*  that  they  were  not 
moved  to  their  resistance  by  any  worldly  respect, 
but  through  the  persuasions  of  their  consciences, 
and  the  luiowledge  of  God's  true  religion,  which 
some  were  minded  to  corrupt  and  subvert  secretly 
till  time  might  serve  for  their  becoming  open  ene- 
mies and  persecutors  of  the  same ;  that  they  per- 
ceived that  the  quietness  and  stability  of  their  kirk 
depended  upon  the  safety  and  good  behaviour  of 
the  king's  majesty,  whose  person  and  authority 
they  would  defend  with  their  goods,  bodies,  and 
livo,  so  loi^  at  he  defended  Christ  and  the  hber- 
ties  of  their  country,  upheld  justice  and  punished 
iniquity.  A  variety  of  Scottiui  acts  of  parliament 
and  acts  oi  council  were  next  recited  to  justify 
their  pretensions  and  their  intolerance  of  the  old 
religion,  or  of  any  approach  to  ita  ceremonies,  which 
they  called  "  the  monuments  and  dregs  of  by-gone 
idolatry."  "  We,  noblemen,  barona,  gentlemen, 
burgesses,  ministers,  and  commons,"  continued 
this  famous  document,  considering  the  danger  of 
the  true  reformed  religion,  of  the  king's  honour,  and 
of  the  public  peace  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  manifold 
innovations  and  evils  generally  contained  and  parti- 
cularly mentioned  in  our  late  supplications,  com- 
plaints, and  protestations,  do  hereby  profess,  and 
before  God,  his  angels,  and  the  world,  solemnly 
declare,  that  with  our  whole  hearts  we  ^ree  and 
resolve  all  the  days  of  our  life  ctmstantly  to  adhere 
unto,  and  to  defend,  the  foresaid  true  religion,  and, 
forbearing  the  practice  of  all  novations  already 
introduced  in  the  matters  of  the  worship  of  God, 
or  approbation  of  the  corruptions  of  the  public 
government  of  the  kirk,  or  civil  places  and  power 
of  kirkmen,  till  they  be  tried  and  allowed  in  free 
assemblies,  and  in  parliaments,  to  labour  by  all 
means  lawful  to  recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of 
the  gospel,  aa  it  was  eatal^ijah^  and  professe^^ 
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fore  the  foresaid  novations  And  we  promise 

and  swear  by  the  great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God 
to  continue  in  the  profession  and  obedience  of  the 
ibresaid  reli^on."  ....  They  again  most  solemnly 
averred  that  they  had  no  intentirai  or  desire  to 
attempt  anything  that  might  turn  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  king's  greatness  and  authority,  which 
thejr  maintained  woiild  be  sensibly  increased  by 
their  proceedings.    But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
resolutely  expressed  their  determination  to  carry 
their  object,  and  to  bide,  by  one  another;  so 
that  whatsoever  should  be  done  to  ^he  least  of 
them  for  that  cause  should  be  taken  as  done  to 
all  in  general,  and  to  every  one  of  them  in  parti- 
cular.   Continuing  in  the  same  high  strain,  they 
said,  "  And  we  shall  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
suffer  ourselves  to  he  divided  or  withdrawn  by 
whatsoever  suggestion,  combination,  allurement,  or 
tenor,  from  this  blessed  and  loyal  conjunction,  nor 
shall  cast  in  any  let  or  impediment  that  may  stay 
or  binder  any  such  resolution  as  by  common  con- 
sent shall  be  found  to  conduce  for  so  good  ends ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shall,  by  all  lawful  means, 
labour  to  Airther  and  promove  the  same.    And  if 
any  such  dangerous  and  divisive  motion  be  made 
to  us  by  Word  or  writ,  we  and  every  one  of  ua 
shall  either  suppress  it,  or  (if  need  be)  shall  incon- 
tinently make  the  same  known,  that  it  may  be 
timeously  obviated.    Neither  do  we  fear  the  foul 
aspersions  of  rebellion,  combination,  or  what  else 
our  adversaries  from  their  craft  and  malice  would 
put  upon  us,  seeing  what  we  do  is  so  well  war- 
ranted, and  ariseth  from  an  unfeigned  desire  to 
maintain  the  true  worship  of  God,  the  majesty  of 
our  king,  and  Uie  peace  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
common  happiness  of  ourselves  and  posterity. 
And,  because  we  cannot  look  for  a  blessing  from 
God  upon  OUT  proceedings,  except  with  our  pro- 
fession and  subscription  we  join  such  a  life  and  con- 
versaUon  as  beseemeth  Christians  who  have  renewed 
their  covenant  with  God,  we  therefore  faithfully 
promise  for  ourselves,  our  followers,  and  all  other 
under  us,  both  in  public,  in  our  particular  fami- 
lies, and  personal  carriage,  to  endeavour  to  keep 
ourselves  within  the  bounds  of  Christian  liberty, 
and  to  be  good  examples  to  others  of  all  godliness, 
soberness,  and  righteousness,  and  of  every  duty 
we  owe  to  God  and  man.    And  that  this  our 
union  and  conjunction  may  be  observed  without 
violation,  we  call  the  living 'God,  the  searcher  of 
our  hearts,  to  witness,  -who  knoweth  this  to  be  our 
sincere  desire  and  unfeigned  resolution,  as  we 
shall  answer  to  Jesus  Chris^  in  the  great  day,  and 
under  the  pain  of  God's  everlasting  wrath,  and  of 
infamy,  and  of  loss  of  all  honour  uid  respect  in 
this  world ;  most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to 
strengthen  us  by  his  holy  spirit  for  uis  end,  and 
to  bless  our  desires  and  proceedings  with  a  happy 
succew,  that  religion  and  righteousness  may  flou- 
rish in  the  land,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour 
of  our  king,  and  peace  and  comfort  of  us  all."* 
A  few  creatures  of  the  cmirt  saw  in  all  this  mighty 

•  Bndtwgrth. 


enUiusiasm  nothing  more  serious  than  a  brief  fanatic 
outbreak,  and  they  assured  Gharies,  who  ought  to 
have  remembered  the  history  of  his  grandmother 
and  of  his  great-grandmother,  thq,t  it  would  be 
eaal^  dashed  and  dissipated.  This  was  miserably 
to  misunderstand  the  characta*  of  the  Scottiw 
people.   The  lord  treasurer  knew  his  countrymen 
better.   On  the  5di  of  March,  writing  from  Stir- 
ling to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  he  says,  "It  is 
now  high  time  for  your  lordship  to  represent  to 
his  majesty  the  height  of  evils  are  like  to  fall 
upon  us,  if  he  shall  not  be  pleased  to  free  the  sub- 
jects of  the  fears  they  have  conceived  of  innova- 
tion of  religion ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  this,  that  it  will  withstand,  far  less  repress,  the 
fury.    The  bond,  whereof  the  justice-clerk  hath 
the  double,  is  subscribed  by  many ;  and  all  quali- 
ties of  people,  from  all  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are 
coming  in  daily  to  subscribe."*   But  the  business 
was  too  well  c^anised  to  permit  the  subscription 
to  the  covenant  to  depend  upon  men's  making 
long  joumqrs  to  Ihe  capital :  copies  of  the  deed 
itself  vtrere  dispatehed  to  the  dilnrent  counties  in 
the  west  and  north,  the  popular  preachers  were 
all  warned,  a  fire  of  pulpit-batteries  was  opened 
from  John  o',Groat*8  House  to  the  Cheviot  hills — 
from  Aberdeen  to  Tobermory,  and  the  Covenant 
was  spoken  in  its  thunder.     The  people  were 
roused  and  excited  to  the  utmost ;  all  ranks,  all 
i^;es  hailed  the  pledge  of  liberty  and  salvation,  and 
the  covenant  was  signed  on  the  Sabbath  in  every 
parish  with  shouts,  tears  of  joy,  or  contrition  and 
hearty  embraces.    It  was  a  fine  subject  for  the 
more  eloquent  of  the  ministers — now  no  longer 
dumb  or  tongue-tied  by  the  priests  of  Baal ;  and 
some  of  them  compared  it  in  its  progress  to  Eli- 
jah's 'cloud — a  litUe  cloud  at  first,  arising  out  of 
the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand,  bnt  which  swSled  and 
spread  itself  till  the  heaven  was  black  with  clouds 
and  wittd.t   Traquair  pointed  out  the  only  means 
of  averting  the  storm.    "  If,"  says  his  Ibrdship, 
"  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  free  tbem,  or 
give  them  an  assurance  that  no  novelty  of  reli- 
gion shall  be  brought  upon  them,  it  is  like  the 
most  part  of  the  wisest  sort  will  be  quiet ;  but, 
without  this,  there  is  no  obedience  to  be  expected  in 
this  part  of  the  world ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  no  as- 
surance can  be  pvea  them  hereof,  but  bj  freeing 
themof  the  Service-book  andBookof  Canons.  If 
the  king,  for  the  good  of  his  own  honour  and  ser- 
vice, may  be  moved  to  anything  in  this  kind,  I 
wish  earnestly  your  lordship  should  not  spare  your 
pains  in  commg  home,  and  undertaking  to  do  his 
majes^'s  service ;  bu^  except  something  of  this 
kind  be  granted,  X  know  not  what  fiiUher  can  be 
done  than  to  oppose  force  to  force;  vberun,  who- 
ever gain,  his  majesty  shall  be  a  kser."  t 

But  still  Charles  and  Land  disreg^ed  the 

*  H«TdwIelie  Sut«  P*p«n. 

t  Thp  tomi  of  Aberdeen  aloae  ipa  withheld  thnn  nibKribinr.  bf 
th«  in8ueiioa  of  tbs  uBivatut;  and  tlie  power  at  Uw  MMqnb  of 
Huatley,  or  ratht^r  the  iion.«omimiil«n  wm  toon  nuHiou  te  that 
place  titnii  eltewhere. 
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vaming,  and  were  determined  to  impose  the  Com- 
mon Prayer-book  upon  the  people  of  Scotland  by 
force  of  arms.  The  great  meeting  of  the  Cove- 
nanters at  Edinburgh  dissolved  tranquilly ;  but 
they  left  eommiaaionerB  behind  them,  and  esta- 
Ui^ied  such  intelligence  amoi^  themselves  and 
with  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  they  cuuld  meet 
and  come  ti^^er  at  the  shortest  notice.  "  For 
anything  I  can  learn,"  writes  Traquair,  "  they  in- 
tend to  prepare  themselTes  by  aU  possible  means 
for  the  worst,  but  will  not  stir  except  they  be 
prised  with  the  practioe  of  those  dungs  they  com- 
plain upon.*'  The  Covenanters  knew  their  strength 
and  the  mighty  power  they  had  in  the  sympathies 
of  the  Puritans  in  the  south ;  and  they  began  to 
assert  that  they  were  as  vfXl  friended  in  England 
as  the  king  himself.*  Wherever  they  encount^ed 
opposition  from  any  Scottish  sul^ects,  they  threat- 
ened them  with  their  high  displeasure  and  the 
curse  of  the  true  kirk ;  nor  did  they  always  limit 
themselves  to  threats,  particularly  when  any  of 
laud's  ministers  (his  bishops  had  all  run  away) 
fell  into  their  hands.  There  were  fierce  riots  at 
Lanaik  and  other  towns.  In  some  places  men 
were  thrown  into  prison,  or  put  in  the  stocks  for 
refusing  to  sign.  In  the  west  country,  where 
Preabyterianism  was  the  warmest,  they  would  give 
no  traveller  or  passenger  either  meat,  drink,  or 
lodging  for  hit  money,  until  he  first  gave  them 
aMuraoce  that  he  was  an  adherent  to  the  covenant. 
They  raised  large  sums  by  voluntary  contribution 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  commissioners,  secre- 
taries, clerks,  and  couriers;  they  took  a  minute 
list  of  all  such  as  were  either  adverse  or  lukewarm, 
not  foi|^tUng,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  estimate 
of  their  prop«ty,  in  forethought  of  sequestrations 
and  forfeiture.  "  Before  the  end  of  April,"  says 
a  favourable  historian,  "  he  was  scarce  accounted 
one  of  the  reformed  religion  that  had  not  sub- 
scribed  to  thia  covenant.  And  the  chuieh  and 
state  were  divided  into  two'  names  of  Covenanters, 
and  Non-covenanters;  the  Non-covenanters  con- 
usting,  first,  of  Papists,  whose  number  was  thought 
amall  in  Scotlaud,  scarce  exceeding  six  hundrol ; 
■econdly,  some  statesmen  in  office  and  iavour 
at  that  time;  thirdly,  some  who,  though  they  were 
of  the  reformed  religion,  were  greatly  affected  to 
the  ceremonies  o£  England,  and  Book  of  Cranmon 
Prayer."t 

Traquair  repeatedly  urged  that  his  majesty 
should  hear  some  of  his  Scottish  ministers  and  kt- 
vanta  before  making  up  his  mind,  or  "  concluding 
fully"  as  to  what  course  he  ought  to  take  at  this 
crisis ;  but  without  hearing  any  such — nay,  with- 
out advising  with  his  English  council,  or  with  any 
English  servant  of  government  except  his  fatal 
Laud — Charles  himself  drew  up  a  commission  for 
the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  who  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  haste  to  reduce  that "  rascally  people" 
to  order.    Hamilton  was  hereby  instructed  to  read 

•  AmomjmimM  letter  In  DaliTmpU'*  Hnrnvlak.  daXei  ISth  April' 
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the  royal  proclamation  which  be  bore  to  the  lords 
of  the  Scottish  council,  previously  to  publishing  it, 
and  to  exact,  if  he  chose,  a  solemn  oath  from  each 
member  of  that  council  to  do  his  best  to  execute 
the  proclamation.*  If  any  body  should  protest 
against  this  royal  proclamation,  he  was  to  treiU  him 
as  a  rebel,  and  apprehend  htm,  if  fossible.  He 
was  to  give  a  bold  negative  to  any  petitions  that 
might  be  presented  by  the  Covenanters,  both  in 
respect  of  the  matter,  and  as  coming  from  an  un- 
acknowledged and  illegal  association.  He  waa  not 
to  preas  fin:  the  exact  execution  of  Laud's  chunih 
orders  for  the  preset,  but  he  waa  to  take  good 
care  not  to  promise  their  abr(^tjon.  He  was  to 
allow  the  Scots  six  weeks  to  renounce  the  cove- 
nant, and,  if  he  found  cause,  less.  "  You  shall 
declare,"  continues  the  king,  "  that,  if  there  be  no 
sufficient  strength  within  the  kingdom  to  force  the 
refractory  to  obedience,  power  shall  come  from 
England,  and  that  mysdf  will  come  in  person  with 
them,  bung  resolved  to  hazard  my  life,  rather  than 
to  suffer  authority  to  be  contemned.  You  may 
likewise  declare  (if  you  find  cause)  that>  as  we 
never  did,  ao  by  God*s  grace  we  never  will,  stop 
the  course  of  justice  by  any  private  directions  of 
ours,  but  will  leave  our  lords  of  session  and  other 
ju(%e8  to  administer  justice,  as  they  will  be  an- 
swerable to  God  and  us.  If  you  cannot  (by  the 
means  pxescrihed  by  iia)  bring  back  the  refradory 
and  i^tious  to  due  obedience,  we  do  not  only  give 
you  authority,  but  command  all  hostile  acts  what- 
soever to  be  used  against  them,  they  having  de- 
served to  be  used  no  otherwise  by  us  but  as  a 
rebellious  people :  for  the  doing  thereof,  wc  will 
not  only  save  you  harmless,  but  account  it  as  ac- 
ceptable service  done  us."-}-  Having  received  his 
instructions  and  commission,  Hamilton  took  leave 
of  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  write  often  to 
himself  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he 
being  the  only  English  person  intrusted  wiUi  the 
secrets  of  the  Scottish  afi'airs.  On  the  3rd  of  June 
Hamilton  arrived  at  Berwick,  where  the  Earl  of 
Roxburgh  met  him,  and  told  him  how  small  were 
his  hopes  of  success;  that  the  Scottish  people 
would  assuredly  not  give  up  the  covenant ;  that 
they  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  episcopacy ;  and 
that,  if  they  were  not  sadsfied  in  this  respect,  and 
by  the  immediate  calling  of  a  general  assembly  and 
parliament,  they  would  call  an  assembly  them- 
selves. The  marquess,  when  he  came  to  Berwick, 
had  expected  to  find  a  great  company  of  noblemen 
and  others  to  receive  him  and  attend  him  as  the 
king's  high  commissioner;  and  he  had  especially 
counted  upon  his  own  kindred  and  vassals,  or 
tenantry ;  but  all  failed  him,  except  some  very 
few  who  had  not  subscribed  the  covenant,  and 
they  inconsiderable :  for  the  Tables  of  the  Cove- 

*  Onaof  Uw  mat  provoeatiom  wu  ibemBoralof  QwconrUifto, 

ftom  Uie  Gipliaf ;  yet  Ctakilci  f»vs,— "  We  give  you  power  to  oaau 
the  ooqncil  lo  ait  la  whalMMVer  place  yvu  ahBll  End  inoel  oonveiiiMt 
fot  our  HttTlce,  EuinbuTKb  only  eaeeplrd,  and  lo  ebaniie  the  aMtitif 
tUermr  aflen  occaalun  ■hall  rrnjulK.''  In  aDotbar  clania  ba 
■aya, "  WheneTer  the  town  of  Kdiabnq^  ^11  daput  (kon  tba  Can- 
nant,  and  petlUim  lei  uui  tkvooi,  tAwi  wa  WlU  Uwt  you  biiof  back 
the  conndl  and  MMticia  lo  IL"  ^  ^ 
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nantera  required  that  none  who  had  taken  the  cove- 
nant should  give  any  attendance  upon  the  mar- 
quess.'** With  a  heavy  heart,  Hamilton  went  on 
to  Dalkdtli,  where  he  was  received  by  the  lords  of 
the  secret  council,  by  some  of  the  lords  of  session, 
and  troops  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  not 
fiubscribed.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Dalkeith, 
the  citizens  of  Edinborxh  i^uested  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  repair  to  the  king's  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  House,  where  they  might  more  conveniently 
communicate  with  him  and  leceiTe  his  grace's  di- 
rections. But  he  knew  that  the  citizens  were  in 
warlike  array  round  the  castle  to  prevent  his  throw- 
ing in  troops  and  ammunition ;  and  he  represented 
that  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  king's  honour 
that  he,  his  majesty's  commissioner  with  the  coun- 
cil, should  reiide  at  Holyrood,  situated  at  one  end 
of  the  city,  when  the  castle  seated  at  the  other  end 
was  blocked  up  with  guards.  The  citizens  under- 
took that  this  guard  should  be  removed,  and  the 
Covenanters  in  Edinburgh  kept  quiet  Thereupon 
the  marquess  consented  to  lodge  at  Holyrood.  On 
his  way  from  Dalkeith,  about  two  or  three  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  CovenantetB  that 
were  residents  of  the  capital  and  neighbourhood, 
who  were  all  mounted  on  noiBeback,  and  consisted 
of  several  ^ousands — more  calculated,  no  doubt,  to 
overawe  than  to  testify  respect.  And  as  the  mar- 
quess drew  still  nearer  to  Edinburgh,  he  saw  a 
small  hill  blackened  all  over  with  Geneva  cloaks — • 
for  five  hundred  Presbyterian  ministers,  on  foot, 
had  there  taken  their  post,  and  had  appointed 
**  the  strongest  in  voice  and  austerest  in  counte- 
nance to  make  him  a  short  welcome but  this 
the  marquess  avoided-f 

As  soon  as  Hamilton  was  settled  at  Holyrood, 
he  asked  the  Covenanters  what  would  satisfy  them 
and  induce  them  to  renounce  their  league.  They 
answered,  nodiii^  but  a  general  assembly  and  a 
parliament,  and  instantly  clapped  new  guards 
upon  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  multiplied  the  guards 
and  watches  of  the  city.  At  the  same  time  the 
preachers  advised  the  people  to  take  heed  of  crafly 
propositions ;  and  when  the  marquess  proposed 
hearing  divine  service  in  the  king's  chapel,  they 
sent  to  tell  him  that  he  must  not  read  the  English 
service-book ;  and  they  nailed  up  the  organ,  which 
they  considered  as  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord.^ 
A  few  days  after  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  mar- 
quess, admonishing  him  and  every  one  of  the  coun- 
cil to  subscribe  deir  blessed  covenant,  as  they 
hoped  to  be  esteemed  Christians  and  patriots.§ 
They  declared  that  the  Scottish  people  would  as 
soon  renounce  their  baptism  as  their  covenant, 

*  RiuliwoTtb. 

t  Id.— BalllU'a  L«tlen. 

i  Tha  mlnlaten  irhmt  Wentwotth  had  to  tynuiideallr  driven  out 
of  UUtar  were  now  takiag  dwlr  reveaie,  and  inlbmiog  the  people  of 
Scotland  of  tha  enftj  prnKwitkMii  and  bfokcn  vrom'v^  of  CharWt 
)tOTernin«ot  in  In-land.  "  Thp  polpiu,'*  aay*  'naquair,  "  aro  daily 
tUed  wttb  tkoca  minlMttn.  who  wen  lately  pnt  oat  of  Ireland,  wlw, 
witli  WNncof  tlielrown,  and  inme  met  titben  aa  ctrnM  ftom  other 
iitaeeaof  tMa  kin^doni,  preach  ao thing  hot  laaOA  ttSUkm  doe- 
Uhw."— Honlvfcito  State  iWera. 

(  SHthokUarorthflnUiditonlBRiuihirflith. 


which  had  already  secured  them  the  favour  of 
heaven  and  a  regeneration  in  righteousness.  Ha- 
milton wisely  declined  publishing  Charles's  pro- 
clamation, and  advised  his  master  to  be  prepared 
either  to  grant  them  all  their  demands,  or  to  hasten 
down  his  fleet  with  an  army  in  it,  to  put  soldiers 
into  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  and  to  follow  in  person 
with  an  army  royal.  On  the  15th  of  June  the 
marquess  received  the  following  answer  from  the 
king  : — I  expect  not  anything  can  reduce  that 
|)eople  to  obedience  but  force  on^.  In  the  mean 
time  your  care  must  be  how  to  dissolve  the  multi- 
tude, and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  possess  yourself  of 
my  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  which  I  do 
not  expect ;  and  to  this  end  I  give  you  leave  to 
flatter  them  with  what  hopes  you  please,  so  you 
engage  not  me  against  my  grounds,  and  in  parti- 
cular that  you  consent  neither  to  the  calling  of  par- 
liament nor  general  assembly,'  until  the  covenant 
be  disavowed  and  given  up,  your  chief  end  being 
now  to  win  time  until  I  be  ready  to  suppress 
them.  But  when  I  consider  that  now  not  only  my 
crown,  hut  my  reputation  for  ever.  Vies  at  stake,  I 
must  rather  suffer  the  first,  that  time  will  help, 
than  thu  last,  which  is  irrepantble.  This  I  have 
written  to  no  other  end  than  to  show  ^ou  I  will 
rather  die  than  yield  to  those  impertinent  and 
damnable  demands,  as  you  rightly  call  them  ;  fur 
it  is  all  one  as  to  yield  to  be  no  king  in  a  very 

short  time  As  the  affairs  are  now,  1  do  not 

expect  that  you  should  declare  the  adherers  to  the 
covenant  traitors,  until,  as  I  have  already  said,  you 
have  heard  from  me  that  my  fleet  hath  set  sail  for 
Scotland,  though  your  six  weeks  should  be  elapsed. 
In  a  word,  gain  time  by  all  the  honest  means  you 
can,  without  forsaking  your  grounds." 

By  honest  means  Charles  meant  any  means 
that  did  not  openly  commit  his  own  character. 
The  Presbyterian  ministers,  understanding  that 
the  covenant  must  be  given  up,  or  no  trea^  mad^ 
caused  their  pulpits  to  ring  with  exhortations  of 
firm  adherence  to  the  great  national  bond,  and 
again  all  declared  that  they  would  never  quit  the 
covenant  except  virith  their  lives.  They  presented 
their  petition  to  the  marquess,  calling  for  an  imme- 
diate redress  of  their  grievances,  telling  him  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  put  ofi"  by  delays,  and  de- 
siring him  to  propose  Uie  matter  to  the  whole 
Scottish  council.  Hamilton,  obeying  the  spirit 
at  least,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  king's  instruc- 
tions to  temporise  and  delude,  promised  them  that 
he  would  c^l  both  a  general  assembly  and  a  par- 
liament for  the  redress  of  all  grievances.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  Covenanters  were  aware 
of  the  plot  contrived  by  the  king,  or  were  suspi- 
cious of  all  his  intentions,  for  they  went  away  dis- 
satiafied,  putting  no  trust  in  Hamilton's  &ir  pro- 
mises. The  marquess,  on  the  other  hand,  nad 
found  that  mos^  if  not  all,  the  lords  of  the  council 
were  inclined  to  tiie  granting  of  what  the  Cove- 
nanters demanded  ;  and  so  he  durst  not  summon 
the  council,  lest  they  should  have  sided  with  the 
Covenanters.   He  informed  l^^nuto^of  &U  this, 
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and  implored  him  not  to  proceed  in  his  warlike 
preparations  too  openly.  CbarleS}  in  reply,  told 
him  that  he  would  take  his  advice  and  stop  public 
preparations,  but  **  in  a  silent  way"  he  would  not 
cease,  so  that  he  might  be  ready  upon  the  least 
advertisement.  The  Covenanters  presented  to  the 
marquess  an  explanation  of  the  bond  of  mutual 
defence,**  in  which  they  again  most  solemnly  pro- 
tested that  they  meant  not  to  derogate  from  the 
kin^*B  authori^  or  to  disobey  and  rebel  against  his 
majesty**  laws.  **  All  our  proceeding,**  said  they, 
**  by  petitioning,  protesting,  covenanting,  and 
whatsoever  other  way,  was  and  is  only  for  the 
maintaining  of  the  true  religion  by  us  professed; 
and  widi  express  reservation  of  our  obedience  to 
his  most  sacred  majesty,  most  humbly  beseeching 
his  majesty  so  to  esteem  and  accept  of  us,  that  he 
will  be  graciously  pleued  to  call  a  national  assem- 
bly and  parliament,  for  removing  the  fears  we  have, 
not  without  cause  (as  we  think),  conceived  of  in- 
troducing in  this  church  another  form  of  worship 
than  what  we  have  been  accustomed  with ;  as  like- 
wise for  satisfying  our  just  grievances,  and  the 
settling  of  a  constant  and  solid  order  to  be  kept  in 
all  time  coming,  as  well  in  the  civil  as  eccle- 
siastical government :  which,  if  we  eball  by  the 
intercession  of  your  grace  obtain,  we  faithfully 
promise  (accordmg  to  our  bounden  duties)  to  con- 
tinue in  his  majesty's  obedience^  and  at  our  utmost 
powers  to  procure  the  same  during  our  lives.*** 
The  marquess  transmitted  their  paper  to  Charles, 
together  with  fresh  desponding  accounts  of  his 
own :  but  the  answer  he  received  was  as  high  and 
absolute  as  ever.  **  As  concerning  the  explanation 
of  their  damnable  covenant,"  sud  the  king, 
**  whether  it  he  with  or  without  explanation,  I 
have  no  more  power  in  Scotland  than  as  a  Duke  of 
Venice,  which  I  will  rather  die  than  suffer :  yet  I 
commend  the  giving  ear  to  the  explanation,  or  any- 
thing else  to  win  time,  which  now  I  see  is  one  of 
your  chiefest  cares,  wherefore  I  need  not  recom- 
mend it  to  you.  And  for  their  calling  a  parlia- 
ment or  assembly  without  me,  I  should  not  much 
be  sorry,  for  it  would  the  more  loudly  declare  them 
traitors,  atul  the  more  justify  my  actions:  there- 
fore, in  my  mind,  my  declaration  should  not  he 
long  delved ;  but  this  is  a  bare  opinion,  and  no 

oommB»d.**t 

If  Hamilton  is  to  be  prused,  it  must  be  for  his 
loyalty,  and  not  for  his  patriotiBm :  he  told  the 
Covenanters  that  he  should  leave  them  in  order  to 
wait  upon  his  majesty,  to  explain  their  desires,  and 
to  return  to  them  again  within  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  But  the  true  reason  of  his  going  was  to 
gain  so  much  time,  and  to  see  in  what  state  of 
forwardness  were  the  king's  warlike  preparations. 
Previously  to  his  departure,  on  the  4th  of  July,  he 
presented  the  royal  proclamation,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  to  the  Scottish  council,  who 
signed  it  upon  omission  of  the  command  to  aban- 
don the  covenant.  Iliereapon  it  was  sent  to  the 
market-cioaa  and  there  read  aloud;  bat  it  was  met 

Btulnroilh.;  i  Id, 


instantly  by  a  long  vaA  powerfiilly  written  protest 
drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  noblemen,  barons, 
gentlemen,  bui^hs,  and  commons.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  anodier  explanation  of  their  covenant, 
which  was  given  to  Hamilton  to  be  put  into  the 
king's  hands.  When  the  marquess  came  to  court, 
he  gave  Charles  a  full  account  of  the  "  strength 
and  rage  of  the  Covenanters,"  together  with  the 
"  unconstancy"  of  many  members  of  the  Scottish 
council;  and  be  proposed  to  his  majesty,  as  a 
middle  course,  to  renew  the  confession  of  faith 
which  had  been  ratified  by  the  Scottish  parliament 
in  1567.  Charles  immediately  sent  back  the  mar- 
quess with  enlarged  instructions.  He  was  to  try,  by 
all  means,  to  mi&e  the  Scottish  council  sign  the  said 
confession  of  ftuth,  and  thereby^  as  the  court  chose 
to  argue,  give  up  the  covenant;  but  he  was  not  pul^ 
licly  to  put  the  proposition  to  vote  in  the  council 
except  he  was  qmte  sure  to  carry  the  point :  he  was 
to  Bummon  a  general  assembly,  but  to  take  good 
care  that  the  sitting  of  the  assembly  should  not  be 
before  the  let  of  November :  he  was  to  labour  that 
the  bishops  might  have  votes  in  the  assembly,  and 
that  the  moderator  thereof  might  be  a  bishop  :  he 
was  to  cajole  them  about  the  Articles  of  Perth, 
giving  them  to  believe  that  they  were  held  as  indif- 
ferent :  if  he  found  it  expedient,  he  might  even 
publish  the  order  for  discharging  the  use  of  the 
Service  Book,  Book  of  Canons,  and  the  practice 
of  the  High  Commission.  "  You  are  to  protest," 
continued  the  instructions,  "  against  the  abolish- 
ing of  bishop  and  to  give  way  to  aa  few  ratric- 
tions  of  their  power  aa  you  can ;  and  as  for  the 
bishops  not  being  capable  of  civil  places,  you  must 
labour  what  you  can  to  keep  them  free.  .  .  .  Aa 
for  the  bishops'  precedence,  you  are  not  to  admit 
them  of  the  assembly  to  meddle  therewith,  it  being 
no  point  of  religion,  and  totally  in  the  crown.  .  , 
You  are  to  advise  the  bishops  to  forbear  sitting  at 
the  council,  till  better  and  more  favourable  times 
forthem."  These  better  times  were  to  be  brought 
about  by  fire  and  sword ;  but  Charles  was  not  as 
yet  ready,  and  therefore  he  concluded  thus :  "  Not- 
withstanding all  these  instructions,  or  any  other 
accident  that  may  happen  (still  labouring  to  keep 
up  our  honour  so  for  aa  pouihly  you  can),  you  arc 
by  no  means  to  permit  a  present  rupture  to  Imppen, 
hut  to  yield  anything,  though  uoreaaouahle,  rather 
than  now  to  break."*  Besides  these  instructions, 
Charles  gave  Hamilton  orders  that  the  bishops  and 
the  commissioners,  or  proctors,  named  by  them, 
should  be  held  necessary  members  of  the  general 
assembly ;  that  all  ministers  turned  out  since  these 
stirs  began  should  be  restored ;  and  that  all  minis- 
ters admitted  without  the  bishop's  licence  should 
be  prevented  from  exercising  their  functions. 

But  while  the  marquess  was  busy  at  court  in 
arranging  these  matters  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland 
were  not  idle,  but  pressed  might  and  main  tor  more 
subscriptions  to  the  league.  "And  because  the 
north  were  fac  the  moat  part  againat  the  covenant, 
some  uoblemm  and  miniates  went  oa  the  23rd  of 
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July  (beine  that  day  twdvemondi  the  stool  was 
thrown  at  uie  bishop's  head)  to  Aberdeen,  hoping 
to  counnce  the  doctore  there  of  the  UwfulneBs  of 
the  covenant  But  &e  doctors  violently  argued 
against  the  same,  because  it  was  a  combination 
without  warrant  or  authority.  And  the  Covenanters 
gave  out  to  the  said  doctors  at  Aberdeen  that  the 
lord  commiBsioner  was  satisfied  with  the  covenant 
upon  the  offer  of  that  explication  (which  is  for- 
merly mentioned)  ;  but,  at  the  commissioner's 
return,  he  declared  the  contrary."*  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Covenanters,  notwithstanding  their 
pretensions  to  godliness,  began,  at  a  very  early 
stage,  to  be  almost  as  r^ardless  of  their  word, 
when  an  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  break- 
ing it,  as  the  king  himself  was  of  his  promises, 
but  in  the  present  case  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther Hamilton  had  not  deceived  them  by  pro- 
fessions of  admiration  of  their  holy  league. 
Upon  his  return  to  Holyrood  House,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  he  found  things  in  a  much  worse  pos- 
ture than  he  had  lefl  them  in;  for,  a  few  days 
before,  it  had  been  enacted,  at  a  convention  of 
burghs,  that  none  should  be  magistrates  or  occupy 
any  municipal  offices  whatsoever  unless  they  had 
taken  the  covenant;  and  the  Covenanters  had 
unanimously  resolved  that  bishops  should  have  no 
vote  in  the  general  assembly, — that  Episcopacy 
should  be  abolished, — the  Articles  of  Perth  con- 
demned, and  that  all  men,  under  pain  of  the  curse 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  should  sign  the  covenant. 
Hamilton  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  he  resolved  at 
all  hazards  not  to  call  a  general  assembly  until  he 
had  again  been  to  London  in  person  to  represent 
to  his  majesty  the  extreme  hazard  he  was  like  to 
ran.  Three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh, 
the  conGdent  CoTenanters  waited  upon  him  to 
demand  an  answer  to  the  explanation  and  petition 
they  had  forwarded  by  him  to  the  court-  He 
declared  that  the  king's  answer  was  full  of  grace 
and  goodness, — that  his  majesty  promised  that  he 
would  leave  nothing  undone  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  just  prince  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin, — 
that  as  soon  as  order  and  government  were  re- 
established as  before  these  combustions,  and 
obedience  made  to  the  crown,  both  an  assembly 
and  a  parliament  should  be  convoked.  He  never 
could  have  expected  that  men,  distinguished  by 
their  sagacity  and  their  distrust  of  professions, 
should  be  satistied  with  vague  promises  like  these. 
The  Covenanters  negotiated  eight  or  nine  days, 
and  then  the  marquess  craved  agiun  the  space  of 
twenty  days  to  go  to  court  and  bring  anouier  an- 
swer from  his  majesty.  Hamilton's  object,  as 
was  understood  by  the  Covenanters,  was  to  gain 
more  time,  but  before  he  began  his  journey  he 
thought  fit  to  consult  with  the  Earls  of  Traquair, 
Roxburgh,  and  Southesk,  and  even  to  juin  his 
signature  with  theirs  to  certain  articles  of  advice 
to  be  offered  to  the  king.  In  this  paper  Charles 
was  most  earnestly  urged  to  revoke  those  innova- 
tions in  religion  and  law  which  alonCi  without  any 
*  ftwhwfftlu 
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disloyal^,  had  moved  hit  subject!  to  their  presoit 
courses.  Hamilton  left  Edinbui^h  on  the  25th  of 
August:  on  the  10th  of  September  he  received 
A%sh  instructitms  from  his  master,  who,  it  was 
said,  was  resolved  to  try  the  utmost  of  yieldir^** 
for  the  recovery  of  his  subjects*  affections.  In 
fact,  Charles,  who  had  been  so  averae  to  the 
slightest  concession,  now  gave  up  everything  to 
the  Scots,  empowering  Hamilton,  by  proclamation 
or  otherwise  as  he  should  see  cause,  to  declare 
that  his  majesty  did  absolutely  revoke  the  Service 
Book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  the  Five  Articles  of 
Perth,  and  the  High  Commissicm.  By  other 
clauses  of  his  instructions  the  bishops  were  given 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws, — the  Episcopal 
government  was  declared  to  be  limited  by  the 
laws  of  the  Scottish  church  and  kingdcnn  as  already 
established, — and  the  prelates  were  no  longer  to 
hold  any  political  posts.  On  lus  return  towards 
Edinburgh,  Hamilton  met  in, Yorkshire  the  fugi- 
tive Scottish  bishops,  to  whom  he  signified  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  telling  them  that,  though  the 
king  would  maintain  Episcopacy,  he  was  content 
that  their  power  should  be  limited,  and  that  they 
should  no  longer  hold  civil  offices.  At  this  the 
bishops  were  ^rown  into  a  ftiry,  and  spoke  with 
great  vehemency ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  was  the  most  moderate  of  any  of  them, 
and  seemed  to  be  willing  to  take  2500/.  from  the 
king  as  composition  for  quitting  his  place  of  chan- 
cellor. On  the  Ilth  of  September,  Hamilton  was 
again  at  Holyrood,  and,  on  the  21st,  he  received 
the  Covenanters,  and  told  them  that  the  king  had 
granted  them  all  that  they  desired,  and  Uiat,  by 
his  gracious  permission,  a  free  assembly  and  a 
parliament  were  to  be  called  immediately.  They 
were,  or  appeared  to  be,  satis^,  until  the  marquess 
mentioned  that  they  must  sign  the  old  Confession 
of  Faith  as  adopted  by  King  James  in  1580  and 
1590,  which  they  looked  upon  as  an  artifice  to  set 
aside  their  new  bond  of  the  covenant.  And  then, 
upon  reflection,  their  suspicions  were  excited  by 
the  amplitude  of  the  /king's  concessions.  If 
Charles  had  intended  to  keep  his  promises  he 
would  hardly  have  promised  so  much ;  aod  at 
this  time,  or  more  probably  some  weeks  earlier,  the 
Covenanters  obtainel  certain  intelligence  that  he 
was  secretly  engaged  in  raisii^  an  army  against 
them,  not  scrupling  to  say  among  his  few  con- 
fidants that  he  ^ould  never  ei^oy  peace  of 
mind  till  he  had  reduced  them  to  obedience,  and 
again  set  up  the  bishops  in  thur  places.  It 
was  indeed  impossible  so  to  conceal  what  was 
going  on  in  one  part  of  the  island  that  the  Scots 
should  get  no  inkling  of  it :  this  impossibility  of 
secrecy  would  have  existed  even  if  the  English 
nation  had  entered  fully  into  the  quarrel  of  their 
sovereign,  but,  as  things  stood,  nearly  every 
Englishman  that  was  groaning  under  the  church 
tyranny,  or  held  a  change  of  the  established  reli- 
gion to  be  demanded  by  the  word  of  God,  might 
consider  himself  bound  to  put  the  Scots  on  their 
guard.  It  was  not  withoiU  reoM(i  that  the  Cove- 
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nuDten  had  asserted  that  they  were  aa  veil  be- 
ftioded  m  England  as  the  king  himself.  Their 
leaders  wen  in  close  correspondence  vith  several 
ci  the  leading  English  patriots — ^^ractical  men — 
men  of  business,  who  were  not  hkely  to  neglect 
anything  which  tended  to  strengthen  them  for 
their  contest  And  besides,  there  were  several  of 
the  Scottish  counseUors  and  courtiers  about  the 
Icing  who  were  suspected  both  of  Presbyteiiaaism 
and  Tenality.* 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  Hamilton  caused 
the  proclamation  to  be  read  at  the  Market-cross,  in 
which  the  Liturgy,  the  High  CommiBsion,  &c., 
were  given  up  and  declared  to  be  void  and  null ; 
but,  as  it  contained  the  condition  of  signii^;  the  old 
CoiiibBioa  of  Faith,  which  was  interpreted  as 
impiyii^  ithe  abandonment  of  their  recent  en- 
gagement, the  .Covenanters  instantly  protested 
against  it.  The  protest,  like  all  tiie  jmpers  issued 
oy  that  party,  was  wondofiilly  effective  and 
powerfully  worded.  It  said,  that  it  vras  meant 
by  this  new  subscription  that  their  late  covenant 
and  o(H)fieBsion  might  be  quite  absorbed  and  buried 
in  oblivion, — that  whereas  it  had  been  intended 
and  sworn  to  be  an  everlasting  covenant,  never 
to  be  forgotten,  it  should  be  never  more  remem- 
bered,— that  the  new  one  would  be  cried  up, 
and  the  other  drowned  in  the  noise  thereof.  "  This 
new  subscription,"  continued  the  protest,  "  in- 
stead of  performing  our  vows,  would  be  a  real 
testimony  and  confession  before  the  world  that 
we  have  been  transgressors  in  making  rash  vows ; 
that  we  reprat  ounelves  of  our  former  zeal  and 
forwaxdness  against  the  particulars  expressed,  first, 
in  OUT  supplications,  complamts,  and  protesta- 
tions, and  next,  abjured  in  onr  covenant ;  that  we 
in  QUI  judgment  prater  the  general  confession  unto 
this,  whidi  necessaiily  was  now  made  more 
special ;  and  that  we  are  now,  under  the  &ir  pre- 
text and  honest  cover  of  a  new  oath,  recanting  and 
undoing  that  which,  upon  so  mature  deliberation, 
we  have  been  doing  before.  This,  besides  all 
other  evils,  were  to  make  way  and  open  a  door  to 
the  re-entry  of  the  particulars  abjured,  and  to 
repent  ourselves  of  our  chiefeat  consolations,  and 
to  lie  both  against  (Sod  and  our  own  souls.  It 
hath  been  often  objected  that  our  confession  of 
faith  and  covenant  vras  unlawful,  because  it 
wanted  the  warrant  of  public  authority;  and  it 
hath  been  answered  by  us,  that  we  were  not 
destitute  of  the  warrant,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  authorised  the  former  covenant  And,  al- 
thoorii  we  could  have  wished  that  his  majesty  had 
added  both  his  sabscription  and  authority  unto  i^ 
yet  the  ksa  crautraint  from  authority  and  die 
more  liberty,  the  less  hypocrisy  and  more  sincerity 

*  Soon  ancTthli  we  Had  a  flrlend  to  CharWa  gcnmnment  uylDgi 
"  Amd  becaUM  then  b«  diT«ti  8«ot«  CoTruantni  «faoat  eotutt  vbo 
lhv«  intelligence  (tMth  bv  tbe  ordiunr,  and  potten,  and  }aarnlen  for 
Scotland),  a  emiiu  •honid  be  takcD  ibat  the  letters  May  be  opanfd  t 
end  that  tbe  roTeroor  of  Berwick  naj  dTe  oidct  fir  Mne  rtrfet 
■eudtlnx  and exambiing  Uie  Soota  tTavellera;  Ibr  ntny  Uiat  go  up 
and  down  England  wiib  Scots  linen,  bcteatter  and  m«  enoTStdivt' 
tknu,  andditsenaionainthe  baarta  oT  hlnM||eel]'B  enlricrt^  wM^ 
aboekl  be  prerented :  and  tbe  Covenaslen  RboBt  oont  HMldaba  iti*- 
ehtfted."— fiorMd*  StaU  P^tn, 
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hath  appeared.  But  by  this  new  subscription, 
ui^ed  by  authority,  we  both  condemn  our  former 
Bubscri^on  as  unlawful,  because  alleged  to  be 
done  without  authority,  and  precondenm  also  the 
like  laudable  course  in  the  like  necessity  to  be 
taken  by  posterity.*'  The  protest  pointed  out  to 
the  jealous  eyes  of  the  Scots  that,  by  sabscribing 
the  Confession  as  now  urged,  they,  according  to 
the  royal  proclamation,  would  acquiesce  in  that 
declaration  to  his  majesty's  absolute  will,  and  sub- 
mit to  accept  of  a  pardon  from  him,  which  pardon 
had  need  to  be  ratified  in  parliament;  and  this, 
they  said,  was  turning  their  glory  into  shame,  by 
confessing  their  guiltiness  where  God  had  made 
them  guiltless,  and  by  the  fire  of  his  spirit  had 
accepted  of  their  services, — ^was  a  departing  from 
the  commandment  of  God,  the  practice  of  the  godly 
in  former  times,  and  the  worthy  and  Uudabfe 
example  of  their  religious  progemtors.  Charles 
hinudf  had  signed  the  new  txmd,  though  it  coa- 
tained  many  clauses  altogether  repugnant  to 
Arminianism,  and  it  was  subscribed  at  Edinburgh 
by  Hamilton,  Traquair,  Marr,  Murray,  Haddmg- 
ton,  Lauderdale,  Southesk,  Napier,  Cannichael, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  lords  of  secret  council.  On 
the  same  day  the  marquess  proclaimed  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  a  free  and  general  assembly  should 
be  indicted,  kept,  and  holden  at  Glasgow  on  the 
21st  of  November;  and,  immediately  after  this, 
proclamation  was  made  for  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Edinbui^  upon  the  15th  of  May,  1639.  And  a 
day  or  two  after  these  proclamations,  the  lords  of 
the  council  published  an  act  approving  the  king's 
discharge  of  the  Service  Book,  Book  of  Canons, 
&c.,  and  requiring  all  his  majesty's  subjects  to 
lubecribe  the  Confeuion  of  FaiUi  aa  now  offered  to 
them.  The  ministers,  several  of  the  municipal 
bodies,  and  the  people,  hastened  to  make  joyful 
acclamations,  and  to  thank  his  majesty  and  their 
lordships  for  putting  down  those  abominations ; 
but  as  for  subscription  to  the  Confession,  they 
would  not  hear  of  it.  At  first  some  persons  offered 
to  sign  the  Confession,  but  they  were  deterred  by 
their  ministers,  who  represented  that  all  that  was 
now  done  or  promised  by  the  king  was  only  done 
to  gain  time, — that  he  was  preparing  wone  usage 
than  ever,  and  that,  withal,  it  would  be  perjury  for 
such  aa  had  taken  the  covenant  to  sign  the  king's 
confession. 

The  marquesi,  seemg  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  a  rupture  at  Glasgow,  ad- 
vised Charles  to  luaten  his  warlike  preparations. 
The  Scottish  bishops,  though  not  averse  to  the 
hastenii^  on  of  a  war  of  religion,  pressed  Hamil- 
ton to  put  oflF  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  marquess  acquainted  the  king  with  their  desire. 
CharleN  in  reply,  told  him  that  he  should  soon 
receive  a  particular  answer  from  my  Lord  of  Can- 
terbury to  all  his  propositions  touching  the  assem- 
bly, and  then  continued :  As  for  the  opinions  of 
the  clergy  ti)  prorogue  this  assembly,  his  majesty 
utterly  disliked  them,  for  that  it  would  more  hurt 
his  reputation  by  not  keeping  it  Uun  their  mad 
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acU  could  prejudice  his  serrice;  wherefinv  he 
commeuded  the  marquees  to  hold  the  day ;  but  (as 
the  marquess  writ),  if  he  can  break  them  by  proving 
nullities  in  their  proceedings,  nothing  better. 
Lastly,  concerning  assesBors,  his  majesty  likes 
their  names,  and  (as  the  marquess  writ)  he  must 
not  sufiTer  his  majesty  to  lose  his  privilege."* 
In  another  letter  Charles  spoke  still  more  openly 
of  the  scheme  he  had  arranged  with  Hamilton  for 
sowing  discord  among  the  members  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  defeating  mtir  acts  by  protests.  "  As 
for  the  general  assembly,"  writes  the  king, 

though  I  can  expect  no  good  from  it,  yet  I  hope 
you  may  hinder  much  of  the  ill ;  first  by  putting 
divisions  amongat  them  concerning  the  leg^ihr  of 
their  elections,,  then  by  protesting  against  their 
tumultuary  proceedings.'*  But  in  the  leaders  of 
the  covenant  Charles  had  to  deal  with  enemies  as 
wary  or  cunning  as  himself ;  and  by  this  time,  at 
the  latest,  the  ocots  were  convinced  that  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  must  be  settled  rather  by  a  cam- 
paign than  by  an  assembly.  Notwithstanding  the 
waylaying*  of  the  posts,  and  the  carrying  of  all 
letters  to  Secretary  Coke,  their  friends  in  England 
contrived  now  and  then  to  send  them  important 
advices.  One  of  these,  in  relating  the  warlike 
preparations  of  Charles,  gives  an  account  of  the 
sympathy  of  his  English  subjects.  "iWe  be 
preparation,"  says  this  anonymous  onrespondent, 

for  20,000  men,  of  swords,  guns,  &c.,  40  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  40  carriages.  The  £arl  Marshal 
of  England  is  to  go  into  the  north,  there  to  secure 
those  parts,  where  Berwick,  Carlisle,  and  New- 
castle are  to  be  fortified ;  but  it  is  thought  the^ 
will  not  get  200  men  for  their  20,000  arms  in  this 
cause.  You  will  not  believe  how  heartily  the 
cause  is  nigh  to  succeed  amongst  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  commonalty.  The  nobility  have  some 
of  them  laboured  to  get  a  society  who  might  pe- 
tition the  king  for  removal  of  such  grievances  as 
they  labour  under,  but  there  cannot  be  gotten 
above  two  of  the  nolnlity  that  will  join  in  this 
business ;  you  may  guess  who  they  are  if  so  as  tbey 
conceive  it  but  folly  of  themselves  to  push,  whereas 
the  rest  have  declared  they  will  not  join  in  it; 
but,  however,  they  are  resolved  not  to  abide  here, 
being  indeed  under  such  a  light  at  must  suffer  ex- 
tinguishment if  it  abide  in  tan  so  dampish  an  air. 
X  hear  it  the  imanimous  consent  of  many  leading 
persons,  that  they  hope  to  find  an  America  in 
Scotland ;  and  all  designs  foreign  receive  a  stop- 
page until  it  be  seen  wherein  yours  will  determine. 
If  a  liberty  can  be  had  with  you,  there  will  be  hardly 
foimd  receipt  for  those  who  will  thrust  themselves 
amongst  you,  such  who  are  men  of  eminent  rank 
and  great  estates,  and  those  who,  I  dare  say,  will 
spend,  a  few  of  them,  in  the  dischai^  of  their  or- 
dinary affairs,  more  money  yearly  nor  [than]  is  now 
to  be  spared  in  the  kingdom :  I  could  number  forty 
or  fifty  of  them  that  will  allot  100,000/.  yearly  for 
their  expense;  many  there  be  of  the  lu»  wtt  I 

*  Riubworth. 
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know  not  o^  bat  such  hb  I  hmve  apokoi  with  have 
often  wuhed  that  you  be  sure  in  the  close  of  your 
agreement  that  you  make  petition  Uiat  there  may 
be  free  traffic  preserved  betwixt  yourselves  and 
the  other  subjects  of  the  king's  dominions ;  you  to 
come,  drive  tiade,  cohabit  with  them,  and  they  to 
do  the  like  with  you,  without  any  hindrance,  as 
subjects  of  the  same  government  and  members  of 
the  same  body  ought  to  do.  You,  by  this  manner, 
will  get  their  estates  and  persons  amongst  you, 
and  they  will  tain  none  of  your  gospel  away, 
although  they  communicate  with  you.  Pray  con- 
sider of  this  i  it  is  of  much  concernment  both  to 
yourselves  aud  others  here,  who  cannot  expect, 
from  any  appearance  of  die  least  motion  thiUieis 
ward,  tliat  there  is  hope  of  so  much  as  any  relax- 
ation of  the  course  b^un,  and  unhappily  brought 
forward  in  these  parts.  That  you  may  taste  a 
little  of  our  condition,  I  have  sent  you  two  of  your 
own  Scots  Bibles,  your  New  Testament  only, 
wherein  they  have  placed  such  abominable  pictures, 
that  horrible  impiety  stares  through  them :  these 
come  forth  by  public  authority ;  do  you  show  them 
to  such  as  you  think  meet ;  I  send  to  each  of  you 
one  of  them."  This  skilful  correspondent  went 
on  to  inform  the  Scots,  that  Wentworth  had  made 
large  offers  of  assistance  to  the  king  from  Ireland, 
—-some  said  an  army  of  16,000  men, — but  he 
doubted  the  lord  deputy's  ability,  seeing  that  that 
kingdom  was  itself  in  an  unquiet  itate.  The  Earl 
of  Antrim  had  been  presented  to  the  long  as  one 
having  great  power  in  Ireland,  and  the  leading  of 
a  strong  and  numerous  sept  of  the  Mac  Donnells, 
which  woe  now  servii^  under  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
the  son  of  Argyle ;  that  Lorn  was  going  into  Ire- 
land, to  make  what  party  he  could  there,  and  then 
into  the  Highlands  of  Argyle ;  and  that  shot  for 
ordnance  had  been  newly  cast,  and  flat-bottomed 
boats  prepared  for  the  landing  of  men  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  He  says,  "  Wise  men  here  do  think 
that  the  king  is  resolved  to  hold  you  in  all  fair 
and  promising  ways  of  treaty,  untU.  he  hath  su£&- 
ciently  fitted  himself  by  provisions  both  of  arms 
and  men,  and  then  you  may  look  for  no  other  lan- 
guage but  what  comes  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon :  be  assured,  if  the  king  can  bring  it  to  this 
pass,  he  will,  but  most  likely  he  will  not  be  able : 
yet  how  far  rewards,  pensions,  and  the  like,  may 
prevail,  ather  to  separate  you  amongst  yourselves, 
or  otharwayi  to  hire  a  foreigner  to  come  uptm  you 
(if  his  domestic  aulgects  will  not  be  drawn  to  it), 
it  is  hard  to  say ;  good  wisdom,  therefore,  to  be 
at  a  point  quickly,  whilst  (3od  preserves  union 
amongat  you."* 

With  mingled  warnings  and  tiu^ts  like  these 
contmually  ringing  in  their  ears,  with  their  sharp 
political  sagacity,  their  confidence  in  their  own 
strength  and  the  king's  weakness,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  from  the  Scots  that  they  should  pursue 
a  conciliating  or  compromising  course.  Although 
Charles  had  dismissed  the  bishops  from  the  offices 
of  the  Itate,  he  bad  left  them  in  die  chuzch;  and 

•  HailM,  HasMiUtr*  I 
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the  Covenanters  held  th&t  episcopacy  was  incom- 
patible vith  the  existence  of  liberal  institutions 
and  tlie  true  worsbip  of  Ood, — a  sentiment  which 
va*  echoed  beyond  the  Tweed.  At  the  end  of 
October  die  Earl  of  Rothei,  m  the  name  of  the 
Covenanters,  demanded  a  wBiiant  for  citing  Ihe 
bishopB  to  appear  as  criminals  before  the  general 
assembly  at  Glasgow.  Hamilton  replied  that  the 
law  was  open  for  citing  all  such  as  were  either 
within  the  kingdom  or  without ;  but  he  declined 
giving  the  warrant,  as  being  a  thins  without  pie- 
cedent ;  and  it  was  enough,  he  said,  that  he  did 
not  protect  them  against  trial.  Upon  this  repulse 
the  Covenanters  addressed  themselves  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  who  took  upon  them  to  issue 
warrants  against  the  bishops.  It  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  look  for  apostolical  poverty,  simplicity, 
and  puril^  among  these  prelates,-— some  of  them, 
ve  bdieve,  had  led  rauier  a  free  life, — ^hut  die 
imcharitableness,  the  whole  6stj  of  political  sod 
xeligunu  partisanship,  was  let  bose  in  the  sum- 
mons ;  and  the  bishops  were  dted  as  being  noto- 
riously guil^  of  heresy,  simony,  peijury,  incest, 
adultery,  fornication,  Sabbath-breaking,  &c. ;  and 
the  presbytery  ordered  all  this  to  be  read  in  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Edinburgh  immediately  afler 
Communion,  and  then  to  be  read  in  every  church 
in  Scotland,  which  was  done  accordingly,  to  the 
edification  of  the  people,  who  believed  do  dime 
too  dark  for  "  the  priests  of  Baal."* 

As  one  of  the  signs  of  his  returning  favour, 
Charles  rertored  the  session  or  term  to  his  good 
town  of  Edinbuigh.  Hamilton,  having  dealt  vrith 
all  the  lords  of  the  session  beforehand,  urged  them 
to  sign  tiie  King's  Confession  of  Faith:  two  of 
these  judges  absented  themselves,  four  positively 
refused,  tmt  at  length  nine  of  the  fifteen  signed ; 
and  from  that  moment  they  durst  hardly  waUc  the 
streets,  for  fear  of  hemg  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
people.  Charles  remitted  to  the  marquess  the 
minutest  instructions  as  to  his  deportment  at  the 
assembly,  and  perused  and  revised  the  opening 
speech  which  he  was  to  deliver.  Hamilton  required 
the  kiug*s  advocate  to  prepare  himself  to  prove 
that  episcopacy  was  according  to  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land; but  the  advocate  answered  that  his  con- 
science would  not  permit  any  such  thing ;  that  he 
ju^ed  episcopacy  to  be  contrary  both  to  the  laws 
of  Scotland  and  uie  laws  of  the  church,  and  also  to 
God's  own  word ;  and  thereupcm  the  advocate  was 
**  prevailed  upon  not  to  attend  the  general 
aaeembly  at  aH.  On  the  17th  of  NovemKr,  the 
marquess  arrived  at  Glasgow  in  a  quut  and  peace- 
able manna*,  none  of  his  train  carrying  with  them 
any  prohibited  arms.  He  there  found  letters  and 
sundry  protests  from  the  bishops,  who  implored 
him  to  keep  them  secret,  and  to  present  them 
seasonahli/f  before  they  or  their  cause  should  suffer 
any  wrong  from  the  assembly.  The  city  of  Glas- 
gow being  filled  and  thronged  with  ul  sorts  of 
people,  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  king's  procla- 
mation (the  21st  of  November,  1638),  the  general 


assembly  be^n  by  listening  to  a  very  long  sermon 
which  occupied  the  whole  forenoon.  In  the  after- 
noon tiiey  would  have  proceeded  to  the  choosing 
of  a  moderator,  but  Hamilton,  who,  as  king's 
commissioner,  was  seated  upm  a  chair  **  railed 
eminent  above  the  rest,"  told  them  that  there  was 
some^ng  to  do  previously,  and  that  was  the 
reading  of  his  commission,  that  it  might  be  under' 
stood  by  what  authority  he  sat  there.  The  com- 
mission, in  Latin,  was  accordingly  read,  and  then 
the  assembly  would  have  again  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  their  moderator;  but  the  marquess  again 
interrupted  them,  and  desired  that  his  majesty's 
letter  to  the  general  assembly  should  first  be 
read;  and  this  letter,  which  bore  the  date  of  the 
29th  of  October,  was  read  accordingly.  It  was 
very  short.  Charles  told  them  that  he  was  not 
ignorant  that  the  best  of  his  actions  had  been  mis- 
taken by  many  of  his  snl^ects  in  his  ancient 
kingdom,  as'if  he  had  intraided  innovation  in  re- 
ligion and  laws ;  yet,  ccmsidering  it  to  be  tiie 
special  duty  of  a  Christian  Idi^  to  advance  God's 
glory  and  the  true  religion,  fergettin^  what  was 
past,  he  had  seriously  taken  into  his  pnncely  con- 
sideration such  particulars  as  might  settle  religion 
and  satisfy  all  his  good  subjects  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions,  and  had  therefore  indicted  this  pre- 
sent free  general  assembly,  appointing  the  mar- 
quess to  attend  the  same,  to  whom  he  required  them 
to  give  that  true  and  due  respect  and  obedience  as 
if  he  himself  were  personally  present*  When 
this  reading  was  done,  Hamilton  stood  up  and 
made  his  opening  speech.  He  told  tiie  assembly 
that  the  makins;  of  long  harangues  was  not  suit- 
able eidier  to  his  education  or  profession, — that 
there  had  been  talking  enough  already, — tiiat  it 
was  now  time  for  acting.  We  blush  for  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  loyalty,  who  knew  all  his 
master's  iiuincerity,  and  who  had  advised  or  pre- 
scribed part  of  his  conduct,  when  we  find  him 
pursuing  his  address  in  the  following  strain 
"  For  the  professions  which  have  been  made  by 
our  sacred  sovereign  (whom  God  long  preserve 
over  us),  I  am  come  hither,  by  his  command,  to 
make  them  good  to  his  whole  people,  whom,  to  his 
grief,  he  hath  found  to  have  been  poisoned  (by 
whom  I  know  not  well,  but  God  forgive  them) 
vrith  misconceits  of  his  intentions  concerning  the 
religion  professed  in  this  church  and  kingdom. 
But,  to  rectify  all  such  misconceptions  of  his  sub- 
jects, his  majesty's  desire  is,  th^  before  this  as- 
sembly proceed  to  anything  else,  his  subjects  may 
receive  an  ample  and  clear  satisfaction  in  these 

Eoints,  wherdn  his  majes^*s  gracious  intentions 
Bve  been  misdoubted  or  glanced  at  by  the  male- 
volent aspects  of  such  as  are  afraid  that  his  ma- 
jesty's good  subjects  should  see  his  clear  mind 
through  any  other  glasses  or  spectacles  than  those 
they  have  tempered  and  fitted  for  them.  These 
sinistrouB  aspersionfl,  dispersed  by  surmises,  have 
been  especifdly  two.  First,  as  if  there  had  been 
in  his  majesty,  if  not  some  intentions,  yet  at  least 
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Bome  inclination,  to  give  way,  if  not  to  alterations, 
^et  to  some  innovations  in  the  religion  professed 
in,  and  established  by  the  laws  of  this  church  and 
kingdom.  I  am  confident  that  no  man  can  har- 
bour or  retain  any  such  thought  in  his  breast  any 
more,  when  his  majesty  hath  commanded  that 
ConfbBsion  of  Faith,  which  you  call  the  negative, 
to  be  subscribed  by  all  his  subjects  whatsoever, 
and  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  put  the  execu- 
tion of  this,  hia  royal  command,  in' your  own  hands. 
The  next  false,  and  indeed  foul  and  devilish  eur- 
mise,  wherewith  his  good  aubjeeta  have  been  mis- 
led, is,  that  nothing  promised  in  his  majesty's  last 
most  gracious  proclamation  (though  most  ungra- 
ciously received)  was  ever  intended  to  be  per- 
formed, nay,  not  the  assembly  itself;  but  that  only 
time  was  to  be  gained,  till  his  majesty,  by  arms, 
might  oppress  mis,  his  own  native  kingdom ;  than 
which  report  hell  itself  could  not  have  raised  a 
blacker  and  falser.  For  that  part  which  concem- 
eth  the  report  of  the  intention  of  not  holding  the 
assembly,  this  day  and  place,  as  was  first  pro- 
mised and  proclaimed,  thanks  be  to  (Sod,  con- 
futeth  that  calumny  abundantly;  fw  the  other, 
making  good  what  lus  majesty  did  promise  in  his 
last  gracious  proclamation,  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  thus  to  express  his  heart  to  all  his 
good  sul^ects.  He  hath  serioudy  omsideied  edl 
the  grievances  of  his  subjects,  which  have  been 
jnesented  to  him  by  all  and  several  of  their  peti- 
tions, remonstrances,  and  supplications  exhibited 
nnto  himself,  his  commissioner,  and  lords  of  his 
secret  council,  and  hath  graciously  granted  them 
nil ;  and  as  he  hath  already  granted  as  far  as  could 
be  by  proclamation,  so  he  doth  now  desire  that 
his  subjects  may  be  assured  of  them  by  acts  of  this 
general  assembly,  and  afterwards  by  acts  of  par- 
liament respective."* 

He  told  them,  moreover,  that  his  majesty  not 
only  desired,  but  commanded,  that  everything  he 
had  promised  should  first  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
assembly  and  enacted,  and  that  afterwards  other 
things  which  his  subjects  might  desire  should  be 
thought  upon ;  so  thi^  it  might  be  known  to  Gtod 
and  the  whole  world,  and  ^rticularly  to  all  his 
good  subjects,  how  careful  his  majesty  was  to  per- 
form all  his  gracious  promises.  The  noble  mar- 
quess knew  that  while  he  was  making  these  solemn 
assertions  his  master  was  preparing  gunpowder 
and  ball  for  his  good  subjects ;  and  so  also  knew 
many  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  The  assembly 
then  proceeded  to  elect  their  moderator,  but  Ha- 
milton stopped  them  with  a  protest,  that  their  act 
should  neither  prejudice  the  king's  prerogative 
nor  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  nor  bar  the  king  from 
taking  legal  exceptions  against  the  person  elected 
or  the  irregularity  of  his  electitm.  After  this  delay 
they  chose  Alexander  Henderson,  minister  of 
Tjcuchars,  in  Fife,  who  in  many  essentials  was  the 
John  Knox  of  the  day.  Hamilton  would  here 
have  read  his  declinator  or  protest  against  their 
authority,  but  they  proceeded  to  the  uecUou  of  a 
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clerk-register.  The  person  chosen  was  Archibald 
Johnston,  clerk  of  their  Tables  at  Edinburgh. 
Hamilton  protested  against  his  election,  but  the 
assembly  adhered  to  their  choice ;  and  Johnston, 
after  mucing  a  short  speech,  declaring  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  the  charge,  yet  would  not  be  wanting 
to  do  his  best  for  "  the  defence  of  the  prerogalive 
of  the  Son  of  (zod,"  began  to  perform  the  duties 
of  clerk.  On  the  following  day  Hamilton  entered 
a  iresh  protest  against  the  return  of  lay  elders  to 
the  assembly.  CHurlea  had  reflected  deeply  upon 
the  jealousies  likely  to  arise  between  laymen  and 
clergy ;  and,  as  lay  elders,  who,  at  the  Reibrmation, 
had  attended  all  general  assemblies,  had  been 
displaced  by  his  father,  he  thought  to  make  their 
election  on  the  present  occasion  appear  like  an 
innovation.  But  the  Lords  of  the  Tables,  who 
had  organised  this  mighty  resistance,  were  resolved 
not  to  trust  entirely  to  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
preachers ;  and,  besides,  they  were  not  very  anxious 
that  the  tyranny  of  the  presbytery  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  tyraimy  of  episcopacy.  They  had, 
therefore,  taken  care  to  preserve  tmt  part  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  reformed  national 
church,  by  which  the  laity  were  associated  with 
the  clergy  in  its  government.  Hereupon  the  proc- 
tor, or  commissioneT  for  the  bishops,  declined  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  assembly,  as  not  beins  a  purely 
ecclesiastical  body.  R^iardless  of  this  declinator, 
the  assembly  proceeded  to  open  their  accusation, 
the  moderator  Henderson,  in  a  short  speech,  de- 
ploring the  obstinacy  of  the  bishops*  hearts,  ygho 
had  betrayed  no  sign  of  remorse  and  sorrow  for 
their  wicked  courses.  Hamilton,  after  insisting 
on  the  reading  of  their  protest,  called  the  charges 
a  libel  against  the  bishops,  an  infamous  and  scur- 
rilous libel.  On  this,  one  of  the  clerks  of  session 
thundered  out  a  verbd  protestation  that  they  would 
pursue  these  charges  against  the  bishops  ao  long 
as  they  had  lives  and  fortunes.  Thereupon  Ha- 
milton protested  in  his  turn,  and  discharged  the 
bishops^  proctor  from  giving  appearance  for  the 
bistu^s  before  the  assembly;  and,  finding  the 
utter  impossibility  of  shieldmg  those  prelates  from 
the  prosecution,  he  determined  to  dissolve  the 
assembly  on  the  very  next  day.  In  the  courae  of 
this  same  day  he  wrote  a  memorable  letter  to  the 
kine,  cursing  bis  country  for  its  non-compliance 
with  his  minesty*s  will.  The  sinrarity  of  Hamilton 
has  been  called  in  question,  but  we  think  upon  in- 
sufficient grounds.  The  fact  is,  he  was  afterwards 
hated  and  calumniated  by  the  royalists,  who  thought 
that  he  had  done  too  little  ;  and  he  was  hunted  to 
the  scaffold  by  the  parliamentarians  and  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  felt  that  he  had  done  too  much, 

"  Most  sacred  Sovereign,"  says  the  marquess, 
"  when  1  consider  the  many  great  and  most  extra- 
ordinary favours  which  your  majesty  hath  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  if  you  were  not  my 
sovereign,  gratitude  would  oblige  me  to  labour 
faithfully,  and  that  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power, 
to  manifest  my  thankfiilness.  Yet  so  unlwtunate 
have  I  been  in  dus  unlucky  coontry,  that,  thDiu;fa  I 
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did  prefer  your  service  before  all  worldly  consider- 
ations, nay,  even  strained  my  conBcieuce  in  some 
points,  by  subscribing  the  negiUive  confession, 
yet  all  hath  been  to  small  purpose;  for  I  have 
missed  my  end  in  not  being  able  to  make  your 
majesty  as  considerable  a  party  as  will  be  able  to 
curb  the  insolency  of  this  rebellious  nation,  with- 
out assistance  from  England,  and  greater  chai^  to 
your  majesty  than  this  miserable  country  is  worth. 
As  I  rii&U  answer  to  God  at  the  last  day,  I  have 
done  my  beat,  tluHieh  the  success  has  proven  so 
bad  aa  I  think  myBW  of  all  men  living  most  mise- 
rable, in  finding  that  I  have  been  ao  useless  a  ser- 
vant to  bim  to  whom  I  owe  eo  much.  And,  seei^ 
this  may  perhaps  be  the  last  letter  that  ever  I  ahall 
have  the  happiness  to  write  to  your  majesty,  I 
shall,  therefore,  in  it  dischai^  my  duty  so  far  as 
freely  to  express  my  thoughts  in  such  things  as  I 
do  conceive  concemeth  your  service.  And  because 
I  will  be  sure  that  it  should  not  miscarry,  I  have 
sent  it  by  this  faithful  servant  of  your  majesty's, 
whom  I  have  found  to  be  so  trusty  aa  he  may  be 
employed  by  you,  even  to  go  against  his  nearest 
friends  and  dearest  kindred.  Upon  the  whole 
matter  your  majesty  has  been  grossly  abused  by 
my  lorda  of  the  c^^,  by  bringii^  in  those  things 
in  this  church  not  in  the  ordinary  and  legal  wa^. 
For  the  truth  ia,  this  action  of  theirs  ia  not  justi- 
.fiable  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom;  their  pride 
waa great,  but  their  folly  greater;  for,  if  they  had 
gone  right  about  this  work,  nothii^  was  more  easy 
than  to  have  effected  what  was  aimed  at.  As  for 
the  persona  of  the  men,  it  will  prove  of  small  use 
to  have  them  characterised  out  by  me,  their  condi- 
tion being  such  as  they  cannot  be  too  much  pitied ; 
yet,  lest  I  should  lay  upon  them  a  heavier  impu- 
tation, by  saying  nothing,  than  I  intend,  therefore 
I  shall  crave  leave  to  say  this  much.  It  will  be 
found  that  some  of  them  have  not  been  of  the  best 
lives,  as  St.  Andrew's,  Brechin,  Argyle,  Aber- 
deen ;  too  many  of  them  inclined  to  simony ;  yet, 
for  my  Lord  of  Ross,  the  most  hated  of  all,  and 
generally  by  all,  there  are  few  jpersonal  faults  laid 
to  his  charge,  more  than  ambition,  which  I  cannot 
account  a  fault,  so  it  be  in  law^l  things.  But, 
Sir,  to  leave  them,  and  come  to  those  whmn  I  con- 
cave it  ia  more  necessary  you  should  know,  your 
officers  and  counsellora,  of  vrhom  I  shall  write 
without  spleen  or  favour,  as  I  shall  answer  to  Him 
at  the  last  day  to  whom  I  must  give  an  account 
(I  know  not  how  soon)  of  all  my  actions.**  He 
then- proceeds  to  draw  characters  of  these  officers 
and  counsellors,  which  are  not  without  point.  The 
Lord  Treasurer  Traquair  is  set  down  as  having 
great  ambition  and  a  labouring  aflter  popularity, 
which  had  prejudiced  his  majes^*s  service.  My 
Lord  Privy  Seal  Roxburgh,  who  had  been  so  weU 
known  to  his  majesty's  father,  of  blessed  memory^ 
had  declared  himself  for  episcopal  government; 
but  Hamilton  likes  not  his  limitations;  yet  the 
king,  he  observes,  mtut  make  use  of  him,  for  he 
waa  a  powerful  man  in  the  country.  The  Mar- 
quest  of  HuDtl^  was  much  miBliked,  "  traduced 


not  only  to  be  popishly  inclined,  hut  even  a  direct 
Roman  Catholic ;  nay,  they  spared  not  to  tax  him 
with  personal  faults ;"  '*  but  howsoever,*'  con- 
tinues Hamilton,  this  I  am  sure  of,  since  my 
coming  here,  he  hath  proved  a  faithful  servant  to 
you ;  and  I  am  confident  will  be  of  greater  use, 
when  your  majesty  shall  take  arms  in  your  hand." 
The  Earl  of  Argyle,  whom  Charles  had  recently 
offended  in  a  wilful  and  absurd  manner,  was  the 
only  man  cried  up  in  Scotland  as  a  true  patriot,  a 
loyal  subject,  a  faiUiful  cmmsellor,  and,  above  all, 
righdy  set  for  die  preservation  of  the  purity  of  re- 
ligion. With  a  correct  estimate  of  Argyle'a  cha- 
racter and  means,  Hamilton  goes  on  to  say,  he 
must  be  well  looked  to ;  for  it  fears  me  he  will 
prove  the  dangerousest  man  in  this  state :  he  is  so  far 
from  favouring  episcopal  government,  that,  with 
all  his  soul,  he  wishes  it  totally  abolished."  The 
Earl  of  Perth  waa  taxed  with  being  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, but  Hamilton  declares  that  he  had  a  loyal 
heart,  and  was  no  great  politician,  nor  of  much 
power  out  of  the  Highlands,  but,  as  he  might  con- 
tribute to  the  curbing  of  Argyle,  he  ought  to  be 
encoun^^.  Tullibardine  he  took  to  be  honest,  a 
man  of  abilities,  and  a  true  hater  of  Argyle.  Ilie 
Earia  of  Wigton  and  Kinghom  were  gone  clearly 
the  wrong  way:  Haddingtm  had  too  much  w 
humour  of  the  times,  but  he  had  swcNrn  to  Hamil- 
ton that  he  would  fight  for  the  king,  and  never  ask 
what  his  quarrel  was ;  yet  Hamilton  greatly  feared 
that  few  of  his  friends  would  go  along  with  him  in 
the  quarrel  in  defence  of  episcopacy.  Lauderdale 
was  a  man  of  no  great  power,  but  truly  honest  and 
most  rightly  set.  Southesk  had  shown  himself 
forwordly  stout :  he  was  a  man  of  great  power, 
rich,  and  had  been  extremely  beloved;  but  was 
now  as  much  hated  by  all  the  Scots.  Therefore 
he  deserved  his  majesty's  favour ;  and  Hamilton, 
who  had  studied  at  court,  thought  that  none  would 
be  fitter  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 
Kinnoul,  Finlater,  Linlithgow,  and  Dalzetl  were 
true,  but  not  very  powerful;  "and,  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  council,*'  continues  Hamilton,  they 
are  eitha:  of  no  power  to  serve  you,  or  totally  set 
the  Covenanters*  way.  ....  Now,  for  the  Cove- 
nanters, I  shall  (mly  say  this  in  general, — they 
may  all  be  placed  in  cme  roll  as  they  now  stand. 
But  certainly,  Sir,  those  that  have  both  broached 
the  business,  and  still  hold  it  aloft:,  are  Rothes, 
Balmerino,  Lindsay,  Lothian,  Loudoun,  Tester, 
Cranston.  There  are  many  others  aa  forward  ilk 
show ;  amongst  whom  rume  more  vainly  foolish 
ihan  Montrose.*  But  the  above-mentioned  are 
the  main  contrivers.  The  gentry,  burghs,  and 
ministers  have  their  ringleaders  too.  It  will  be 
too  long  to  set  down  all  their  names.  Those  who 
I  conceive  to  be  most  inclined,  the  clerk-register 
(who  is  a  faithful  servant  to  the  crown),  if  I  mis- 
carry, will  give  you  infinmation  of  them ;  yet,  I 
fear  him,  poor  man,  more  than  myself.   But  they 

*  In  nadiog  Uii*  azpTMiloit  wa  ore  to  renemlMT  Hsmlltoii'i  nirii 
«buaater,  which  wu  ntetveU  Bod  Mvorg,  wmI  kltoKetlKi  a)ipiMitii  to 
that  ^  lh«  flery,  in^moua  Hoabowt  i 
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are  obvious  and  known  to  all.  This  is  all  that  I 
will  say  concerning  the  persons  of  the  men  in  this 
kingdom ;  wishing,  Sir,  in  my  heart,  those  whom 
I  misdoubt,  I  may  be  deceived  by  their  future  car- 
riage ;  and  that  their  loyalty  may  appear,  which 
will  blot  out  of  your  majesty's  memory  what  my 
duty  and  fidelity  to  you  has  caused  me  to  write 
thus  of  them.  It  is  more  Uian  probable  that  these 
people  have  somewhat  else  in  their  thoughts  than 
rdi^ion.  Bat  that  muat  aerre  Sot  a  cloak  to  re- 
beUicHi,Vhe]rem  for  a  time  diey  may  prevail ;  but, 
to  make  them  misenthle,  and  to  bring  them  again 
to  a  dutiful  obediawe,  I  am  confident  your  ma- 
jesty will  not  find  it  a  work  of  long  time,  nox  of 
great  difficulty,  as  ihej  have  foolishly  fancied  to 
themselves.  The  way  to  efifect  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  briefly  thus.  Thdr  greatest  strength  con- 
sists in  the  burghs ;  and  their  being  is  by  trade ; 
whereof  a  few  ships  of  your  majesty's,  well  dis- 
posed, will  easily  hai  them.  Their  chiefest  trade 
is  in  the  eastern  seas  and  to  Holland,  with  coal 
and  salt,  and  importing  of  victual,  and  other  com- 
modities from  thence ;  whereof  if  they  be  but  one 
year  stopped,  an  age  cannot  recover  them ;  yet  so 
blinded  they  are,  ^t  this  they  will  not  see.  Thia 
alone,  without  farther  charge  to  your  majes^,  your 
frontiera  being  well  goardol,  will  work  your  end. 
This  care  should  be  taken,  that  when  particular 
bnrgha  can  be  nude  aenaible  of  their  past  errors, 
and  wiling  to  return  to  thur  allegiance,  they  be 
not  only  then  not  barred  from  trade,  but  received 
into  your  majesty's  favour  and  protection."*  He  pro- 
ceeds  to  tell  the  king  that  this  would  certainly  so  ir- 
ritate the  Covenanters,  that  all  those  who  stood  far 
lu8  majesty  would  be  in  great  and  imminent  danger  ; 
but  thia  he  thought  might  be  provided  for,  at  least 
in  the  north,  by  appointing  the  Marquess  of  Hunt- 
ley his  majesty's  lieutenant  there,  with  full  power 
to  raise  as  many  troops  as  he  should  think  fit. 
South  of  the  Forth  the  danger  would  be  still 
greater ;  but  tbex&  also  the  king  might  appoint  his 
lieutenant  with  the  same  powers  of  raisu^;  troops 
and  carrying  on  war.  He  observes  that  the  presence 
<tf  a  commissioner  <a  lord  deputy  in  Scotland  was 
indispensable  ;  where,**  he  continuea,  *'  you  will 
find  a  man  I  cannot  possibly  aay,  unlm  your  ma- 
jesty send  the  Duke  of  Lennox :  as  for  the  Mar- 
quess of  Huntley,  certainly  be  may  be  trusted 
you,  but  whether  fitly  or  no,  I  cannot  say.  If 
keep  my  life  (though  next  hell  I  hate  this  place)^ 
if  you  think  me  worthy  of  employment,  I  shall  not 
weary  till  the  government  be  again  set  right ;  and 
then  I  will  forswear  thus  country.    As  for  your 

*  Hamilton  ghn  Uie  kinf[  his  notioDi  as  to  the  beat  method  of  ma- 
naging thii  Mockado : — "  In  my  opinimi,  vour  ihipg  would  Im  b«it 
OT^M  thn»— «lKbt  or  t«D  to  lie  In  lha  Tlrth.  There  ahoiild  be  lome 
ihree  or  four  plyinit  to  and  again  betirixt  tba  Firtb  and  Aberdeen,  to 
loiifi  as  the  Mawn  of  the  year  will  permit  them  to  k»p  lb«  leui 
and  when  tbry  Me  not  kUReT  able  the;  m»T  retire  into  the  Firth, 
In  which  there  ate  aeveral  place*  in  which  thay  may  ride  in  all 
weathere.  Thow  ihlpi  which  lie  in  ihn  Itiih  wai  will  be  fnfRcieut 
to  bai  aJl  tnda  on  the  veit  of  ScolUnd.  The  fli^ngeatplacea  bm 
between  Arran  and  the  coul  of  Oalloway.  When  the  weather  is 
fool  thrrc  la  an  excellent  road  in  Oallow&y  called  Loehyen,  and 
another  <n  Artan,  colled  Lamluh,  or  the  Holy  Iilaad,  where  thej 
ni^  ride  iu  eaMjr.  That  li  «U  I  iltKll  ttj  cmtaiag  tit*  iNin^ 
ttomoCbado,'* 


majesty's  castle  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  a  most 
shameful  thing  it  should  have  been  so  neglected. 
I  cannot  promise  that  it  shall  be  defended,  yet  I 
hope  that  they  shall  not  take  it  but  by  an  hostile 
act.  Some  few  men  X  have  stolen  in,  but,  as  yet, 
cannot  get  one  musket  put  thore,  nor  one  yard  of 
match.  I  have  trusted,  for  a  lime,  the  same  man 
that  was  in  it,  and  perhaps  your  majesty  will  think 
this  strange  that  I  have  done  so;  yet  necessity 
forced  me  to  it.  For  thither  Ruthven  would  not 
go  without  anns  and  ammunition ;  and,  indeed,  he 
is  not  to  be  blamed  therefore :  but,  Sir,  I  have 
that  in  working,  that,  if  I  can  accomplish,  may, 
for  a  time,  secure  that  place.  And  for  my  trusting 
that  man,  I  can  only  say  this,  that  if  hie  deceive 
me,  we  were  in  no  worse  condition  than  when  it 
was  in  Jjord  Marr's  hands ;  safe  only  for  the  giving 
him  2000/.,  which,  if  lost  by  the  default  of  him 
whom  I  have  trusted,  your  majesty  shall  not  be 
burdened  by  the  payment  of  this  money,  for  I  de- 
serve to  lose  it  for  my  confidmce.  He  ia  no  Cove- 
nanter, and  hath  solemnly  sworn  to  me  to  lose  hia 
life  before  he  quit  it  As  for  Dunbritton  [Dunbar- 
ton],  the  way  ia  easy  to  put  as  many  men  there  as 
you  please,  with  victual  and  ammuuitioa ;  from 
Ireland  they  muat  come,  and  at  the  castle  th^  must 
Umd :  one  hundred  men  will  be  sufficient,  provided 
with  ammunition  and  Tictaal  for  three  months ; 
and  the  sooner  this  be  done  the  better.  Thus,  Sir, 
your  majesty  hath  the  humble  opinion  of  what  I 
conceive  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  "What  I 
have  said  I  humbly  submit  to  your  majesty.  I 
have  DOW  only  this  one  suit  to  ^your  majesty,  that 
if  my  sons  live  they  may  be  bred  in  England,  and 
made  happy  by  service  in  the  court ;  and  if  they 
prove  not  loyal  to  the  crown,  my  curse  be  on 
them.  I  wish  my  daughters  be  nevermarried  in 
Scotland.  I  humbly  recommend  my  brother  to 
your  favour.*" 

The  moniing  after  vmting  this  very  un-Scottish 
letter  to  the  king,  Hamilton  summoned  the  lords 
of  the  council  and  told  them,  with  very  little  pe- 
riphrasis, that  he  was  necesaitated  to  dissolTe 
the  assembly,  and  then  tried  bard  to  make  them 
all  concur  with  him  as  to  the  necessi^.  The 
Earl  of  Argyle  asked  if  he,  the  lora  com- 
missioner, was  to  deiure  the  Scottish  council's 
approbation  of  what  he  intended,  or  not?  The 
marquess  replied  that  hia  instructions  from  his 
master  were  clear  and  positive,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  permit  any  debate  as  to 
what  he  should  do  or  not  do,  but  he  only  desired 
their  concurrence  and  advice  as  to  the  manner  of 
doing  it.  After  two  hours  of  discourse,  which  eli- 
cited no  clear  advice  from  any  member  of  the 
council,  he  proceeded  to  die  church  where  the 
assembly  sat  There  he  ronained  for  some  time  n 
silent  witnen  of  their  debates ;  but  whra  they 
were  about  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  whetiier  that 
assembly  was  not  free  end  perfect,  notwithstanding 
the  bishops*  protest,  knowing  well  how  the  vote 
would  run,  he  suddenly  rose  up,  and,  in  a  speech 
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of  great  length  and  considerable  eloquence — not 
vhoUy  destitute  of  home-truths — in  his  majesty^s 
namei  dissolved  them,  and  forbade  their  further 
proceedings,  voider  pain  of  treason.  Henderson, 
the  moderator,  and  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  told  him 
that  diey  were  sorry  he  was  going  to  leave  them, 
bat  thmr  Cfmscuflncea  bore  tum  witness  they  had 
done  nothing  amiss,  and  therefore  they  would  not 
desert  the  work  of  God ;  albeit,  **  in  its  due  line 
and  subordination  they  ackoowledged  their  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  king.*'  Hamilton  then  hastened 
ba«k  to  the  council.  The  Earl  of  Argyle  told  him 
in  plain  language  that  he  would  take  the  covenant 
and  recognise  the  assembly ;  but  most  of  the  coun- 
cil pretended  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  marquess ;  and  yet  he  durst  not  offer  to  thar 
signature  the  proclamation  for  disaoWing  the 
assembly,  for  fear  of  a  refusal,  not  having  tried 
them  all  in  it  beforehand."  The  next  morning, 
hotwever,  he  got  them  all  to  sign  it,  except  Axgyte, 
and  then  sent  it  to  be  read  at  the  market^cross  at 
GIb^w.  But  ^ain  the  Coveoanters  were  ready 
with  their  protest,  which  was  lead  and  affixed  im- 
mediately after  it.  **  Hie  Protestation  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,"  ax  the 
document  was  called,  stated  that  his  grace,  his 
sacred  majesty's  commissioner,  had  never  allowed 
any  freedom  to  the  assembly,  competent  to  it,  to 
the  word  of  God,  to  the  acta  and  practice  of  this 
church,  or  to  his  majesty's  summons ;  but  had 
laboured  to  restrain  the  same  by  protesting  against 
all  the  acts  made  therein,  and  against  the  constitu- 
tion thereof  by  such  members  as  by  all  law,  reason, 
and  custom  had  ever  been  admitted  to  their  free 
asMmblies.  After  a  deal  of  assertion  and  reason- 
ing of  the  same  kind,  the  protesters  declared  that  if 
the  commissioner,  his  gprace,  should  depart  and 
leave  thia  church  and  kingdom  in  the  present  dis- 
order, it  was  both  lawfhl  and  necessary,  notwith- 
stan^ng  his  dissolution,  fcff  die  assembly  to  continue 
to  sit  till  they  had  tried,  judged,  and  censured  all 
bygone  evils ;  that,  accordingly,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  sit;  and  that  their  assembly  was  and 
should  be  esteemed  and  obeyed  as  a  most  lawful, 
fill!,  and  free  geuerul  assembly  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  all  acts,  sentences,  censures,  Ac,  passed 
by  it  should  be  obeyed  by  all  the  subjects  of  the 
kingdom,  and  all  the  members  of  the  true  church. 

Hamilton  now  uraed  the  king  to  complete  his 
preparations.  I^d,  however,  in  a  letter,  dated  the 
7th  of  December,  told  him  that  "  the  jealousies  of 
giving  the  Covenanters  umbrage  too  soon  had 
made  preparations  so  late,"  but  dut  he,  the  arch- 
bishop, lutd  called,  and  was  daily  calling  upon  his 
majesty  to  make  more  haste.  Land  was  furious 
against  the  assembly.  *'  Never,"  he  says,  "  were 
there  more  gross  aMurdttieB,  nor  half  so  many,  in 
so  short  a  time  committed  in  any  public  meeting ; 
and,  for  a  national  assembly,  never  did  the  church 
of  Christ  see  the  like."  After  thanking  hus  grace 
for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  persons  of  two 
hishops  whom  he  had  secretly  conveyed  to  Hamil- 
ton Castle,  and  condoling  with  him  on  his  own 


great  peril  from  the  inexpressible  fury  of  tiie  Scot- 
tish people,  Land  adds,  "  But  I  trust  in  God  he 
will  preserve  you,  and  by  your  great  patience, 
wisdom,  and  industry,  set  his  majesty's  affairs  in 
a  right  posture  once  again ;  which,  if  I  might  live 
to  see,  I  would  be  glad  to  sing  my  Nvnc  di' 

Meanwhile  ibe  assembly  continued  its  prosecu- 
tion of  the  bishops.  Upon  the  departure  of 
Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  openly  declared  him- 
self their  head,  and  sat  coDstantly  with  them  in 
the  assembly,  not  as  a  member,  but  as  their  chief 
director.  In  brief  time  they  condemned  all  the 
Arminian  tenets  whatsoever, — declared  episcopal 
government  to  be  abolished  for  ever, — and  passed 
many  other  acta  of  equally  sweeping  character. 
Not  satiafied  with  merely  depriving  the  biehops, 
they  excommunicated  the  greater  part  of  them, 
together  with  the  few  preachers  that  adhered  to 
ttem,  and  all  their  fauton  or  abettors.  Thedown- 
fidl  of  episcopacy,  in  a  political  sense,  was  ac- 
c^itabU  to  every  patriot  in  Scotland,  for  Charles 
and  his  ftther  had  contrived  to  centre  nearly  the 
whole  power  of  the  pariiament  in  the  bishops. 
For  example,  eight  of  them  were  what  were  called 
Lords  of  the  Articles,  having  power  to  choose 
eight  of  the  nobility  whom  they  knew  to  be  most 
**  addicted  to  his  majesty,"  and  these  sixteen  had 
the  power  of  choosing  all  the  rest,  so  that  all 
depended  upon  the  bishops  as  the  bishops  de- 
pended upon  the  king.f  It  was  on  this  ground, 
perhaps,  more  than  upon  any  other,  that  the 
nobility  made  their  decided  stand  agunst  prelacy. 
In  spite  of  Hamilton's  real  or  affected  dread  of 
assassination,  the  Covenanters  quietly  allowed  him 
to  return  to  England,  whither  he  went  to  direct  the 
hostile  prcparationa  against  them.  Charles  thun- 
dered out  fresh  proclamationB,  annulling  all  lite 
procenlings  of  the  assembly,  which  were  m^  as 
usual,  by  counter-protests.  Nor  were  the  Cove- 
nanters slower  than  the  king  in  their  military  pre- 
parations. As  early  as  the  month  of  July  they 
had  made  a  magazine  of  pikes,  halberts,  and 
muskets.  Early  in  December  it  was  known  that 
one  Barnes,  a  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  had  brought 
some  6000  muskets  out  of  Holland :  the  ship 
which  carried  these  arms  was  stopped  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Provinces ;  but  the  King 
of  France,  the  loving  brother  of  Charles's  queen, 
got  the  vessel  freed  and  sent  to  a  French  port,  as 
if  the  muskets  were  for  his  own  use,  and,  from  the 
French  port,  ship  and  arms  were  forwuded  to 
Leith.  "  It  is  strange,"  says  the  reporter  of  these 
facts,  "  if  his  majesty  of  France,  or  any  prince, 
should  fiirther  the  arming  of  subjects  against  their 
prince.*'^  But,  if  strange,  it  was  not  rare,  and 
Cardinal  Richdieu,  who  felt  like  a  spider  every 
line  or  tijread  of  the  political  web  woven  over 

*  Roihworth.— In  hli  lett«r  Laud  Mya,  qiulntly,  Oitt  Mr.  hUx- 
■ndcr  UeadarMO,  **  who  weat  all  thl*  wblla  for  afintel  and  wall-Bpi- 
illwl  mma,  hath  ihowed  UniMlf  klmoat  Tiobnt  MM  puflMote  tam, 
KDd  a  mawntorwIUioMBMdeniUMi.'* 
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Europe,  had  strong  reasons  for  finding  Charles 
employment  at  home.  It  is  indeed  proved  that, 
from  a  very  early  stage  of  these  troubles,  he 
cautiously  but  eagerljr  offered  some  of  the  Scots 
assistance.  But  their  best  strength  was  in  the 
zeal  of  their  own  preacheis  and  the  steady  deter- 
mination of  tlicu  own  hearts,  which  would  have 
been  must  noble  and  glorious  but  for  the  admixture 
of  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  and  no  small  propor- 
tion of  cant  and  hypocrisy.  The  artUlny  ofthe 
kirk  was  louder  than  that  oi  annies.  One  minister 
of  repute  declared  that  all  Scotemen  who  had  not 
auhscribed  the  covenant  were  atheists;  another  in 
his  sermon  wished  that  he  and  all  the  bishops 
were  at  sea  together  in  a  rotten  boat,  for  he  could 
be  content  to  lose  his  own  life  so  that  the  priests 
of  Baal  should  perish ;  another  preached  that,  as 
their  author,  God,  was  never  diverted  from  his 
chosen  people  until  the  seven  eons  of  Saul  were 
hanged  up  befrare  the  Lord  in  Gideon,  so  the 
wrath  of  God  would  never  depart  from  the  Scots 
till  their  twice  seven  bishops  were  hanged  up 
before  the  Lord  there ;  another  dedared  Uiat  the 
bloodiest  and  sharpest  war  was  to  be  endured 
rather  than  the  least  error  in  doctrine  and  difr- 
ci^line.  They  refused  the  commuxuon  to  such  as 
had  not  subscribed  then:  covenant,  nor  would  they 
prainit  baptism  to  be  adminiatered  by  any  but 
ministers  of  their  own  body.  At  the  same  time 
the.  supeme  Table,  or  committee  in  Edinburgh, 
issued  its  instructions  to  the  provincial  Tables  and 
presbyteries,  all  so  thoroughly  organized  that  the 
business  was  transacted  with  more  than  the  re- 
gularity of  an  old  government ;  every  man  of  an 
age  to  bear  arms  was  taught  the  use  of  them, 
drilled,  and  trained  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier ;  the 
Scottish  officers,  whom  poverty  or  love  of  adven- 
ture, or  the  religious  enthusiasm,  had  carried 
abroad  to  fight  for  the  Dutch,  for  the  Frotestanta 
of  Germany,  for  the  gbrious  Swede — the  men  who 
had  grown  grey  in  arms,  who  had  witnessed  and 
contributed  to  the  dazzling  victmiea  of  the  Lion  of 
the  North — hastened  back  to  their  native  hills  and 
gave  all  the  weight  of  their  military  experience  to 
the  popuhu-  party.  The  article  in  whicL  Scothuid 
had  ever  been  most  deficient  was  money ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion,  excited  by  their  preachers, 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  other  towns  gave  in 
voluntary  donations;  Uie  nobility  in  many  in- 
stances sent  their  plate  to  be  coined ;  the  mer- 
chants settled  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  in 
France  and  Holland,  remitted  specie,  or  ammuni- 
tion, or  arms.  The  worldly  wise  among  them 
suggested  that  aid  might  be  obtained  from  the 
Lutheran  princes  of  Germany,— from  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain ;  hut  the  preachers  and  the 
godly  declared  that  it  would  be  refusing  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  and  leaning  to  the  broken  reed 
of  Egypt,  to  acc^  assistance  iirom  heretics  and 
Ronan  Catholics.  Still,  however,  some  of  the 
leaders  thought  that  some  French  money  would  do 
no  ham  to  the  cause,  and  it  was  secretly  arranged 
with  Bichelieu  that  the  Frooch  ambassador  at 


London  should  pay  100,000  crowns  to  General 
I^Ue,  whom  they  lud  appointed  their  cwunander- 

in-chief. 

A.D.  1639. — ^And  in  what  state  were  the  finanoea 
and  the  otlu:r  means  of  the  king?  We  are  told 
very  clearly  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Weutworth,  and  dated  in  the 
month  of  January ; — "  I  assure  your  lordship,  to 
my  undentandiiw,  with  sorrow  1  speak  it,  ve  aie 
altogether  in  aa  Ul  a  posture  to  invade  othov  or  to 
defend  ourselves  as  we  were  a  twelvemonth  since, 
which  is  more  than  any  man  can  imagine  th^  ia 
not  an  eye-witness  of  it  The  discontents  here  at 
home  do  rather  increase  than  lessen,  there  being 
no  course  taken  to  give  any  kind  of  satisfaction. 
The  king's  coffers  were  never  emptier  than  at  this 
time,  ai^  to  us  that  have  the  honour  to  be  near 
about  him,  no  way  is  yet  known  how  he  will  find 
means  either  to  maintain  or  begin  a  war  without 
the  help  of  his  people.  ...  In  a  word,  I  fear  the 
ways  we  run  will  not  prev^  the  evils  that  threaten 
us.*"  Cottingtcmbefinre  this  had  told  Wentworth — 
"  We  are  almost  certain  it  will  come  to  a  war,  and 
that  a  defensire  one  on  onr  aide,  and  how  we  shall 
defend  ourselvea  without  m<mey  ia  not  under  my 
cap.  My  Iwd,  assure  youraelf  ihej  do  believe 
they  shall  make  a  conquest  of  us,  and  that  an  easy 
one;  they  speak  loud,  yea,  even  they  that  are 
here,  and  do  despse  us  beyond  measure.  No 
course  is  taken  for  levying  of  money,  the  king  will 
not  hear  of  a  parliament,  and  he  is  told  by  a  com- 
mittee of  learned  men  that  there  is  no  other  way." 
By  the  beginning  of  the  year  Charles  had  named 
his  captains  and  general-officers,  had  issued  orders 
to  the  lords-lieutenants  to  muster  the  trained  bands 
of  their  several  counties,  had .  borrowed  money 
from  all  that  would  lend,  had  suspended  the  pay- 
ment of  all  pensions  and  allowances.  On  the 
15th  of  February  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
nobility,  teUing  them  that  the  late  disorders  in 
Scotland,  begun  upon  pretence  of  rel^;ioo,  but 
Tused  fay  factious  spirits  and  fomoUed  by  some 
few  treacherous,  iU-affected  persons,  whose  aim 
was,  by  troubling  the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  to 
work  their  own  particular  ends  and  shake  off  all 
monarchical  government,  was  now  grown  to  such 
a  height  that  he  had  reason  to  take  into  his  con- 
sideration the  defence  and  safety  of  his  kingdom  of 
England;  that  therefore,  upon  consultation  with 
his  privy  council  (he  did  not  even  name  a  parlia- 
ment), he  had  resolved  to  repair  in  his  own  royal 
person  to  the  northern  parts  of  this  his  kingdom, 
to  resist  any  invasion  that  might  happen.  After 
mentioniog  the  directions  he  had  given  for  the 
levying  of  a  considerable  army  to  attend  him  in 
this  expedition,  he  added,  "  And  withal  [we] 
hereby  do  require  you  to  attend  our  royal  person 
and  standard  at  our  dt^  of  York,  on  the  Ist  day  of 
April  next  ensuing,  with  such  equipage  and  such 
fbreea  as  your  birth,  honour,  and  iiUerest  in  the 
commonalty  doth  oblige  you  to,  &c.  And  we  do, 
and  have  reason  to  expect  from  you  a  perfbnnance 
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hereof,  and  these  our  letters  shall  be  as  eufiScient 
and  effectual  a  warrant  and  discharge  unto  you  to 
put  yourself  and  such  as  shall  attend  you,  into 
arms  and  order  as  aforesaid,  as  if  you  were 
authorized  thereunto  under  our  great  seal  of  £ng- 
land."*  He  made  an  attempt  through  the  agency 
of  Colonel  Gage  to  procure  a  foreign  army  of  €000 
foot  and  400  horse  from  the  archduke,  in  return 
for  which  he  engaged  to  permit  the  raising  an- 
nually in  Ireland  recruits  for  the  armies  of  Spain ; 
but  this  negotiation  foiled  because  the  archduke 
could  not  spare  so  many  disciplined  troops.  He 
called  upon  the  judges  and  lawyersf  and  senranto 
of  the  crown  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
war  out  of  their  salaries;  and  he  required  from 
many  of  the  gentry  payments  to  excuse  th^r  per- 
aonal  attendance  in  the  campaign.  The  clergy  of 
the  establishment  were  tolerably  liberal, — in  some 
places  exceedingly  so, — \  for  they  considered  the 
war,  which  some  irreverently  called  a  war  about 
lawn  sleeves,  a  holy  war ;  and  they  felt  that  it  in- 
volved the  not  imimportant  question,  whether  they 
or  the  Puritans  should  hold  the  livings  and  the 
supremacy  of  England.  The  name  of  every  clei^- 
man  who  refused  or  was  unable  to  contribute  was 
especially  certi6ed  and  returned  to  Archbishop 
Laud.  And  while  Laud  and  the  king  called  upon 
the  clergy  and  all  good  Protestants,  the  queen 
called  upon  all  the  £ngUsh  Catholics.  "We," 
said  Henrietta  Maria,  in  a  sort  of  public  proclama- 
tion to  those  of  her  reli^on,  in  which  the  regal 
style  was  assumed  in  all  its  forms,  "have  bo  good 
a  belief  in  the  loyalty  and  afiection  of  his  majesty's 
Cadiolic  subjects  as  we  doubt  not  but  upon  this 
occagion  that  hath  called  his  majesty  into  the 
northern  parts,  for  the  defence  of  his  honour  and 
dominions,  they  will  express  themselves  so  af- 
fected as  we  have  always  represented  them  to  his 
majesty.  So  in  this  common  consent,  which  hath 
appeared  in  the  nobility,  judges,  gentry,  and  others, 
to  forward  his  majesty's  service  by  their  persons 
and  estates,  we  have  made  no  difficulty  to  answer 
for  tbe  same  correspondency  in  his  Catholic  sub- 
jects as  Catholics,  notwithstanding  they  all  had 
already  concurred  to  this  his  majesty's  service, 
according  to  the  qualities  whereof  they  are,  when 
others  of  the  same  quality  were  called  upon ;  for 
we  believe  that  it  b«ame  us,  wlu>  have  been  so 
often  interested  in  the  solicitation  of  their  benefits, 

*  Buhvorth. 
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t  TIm  vlMgjrat  Bedfitrdwere  Ibond  to  be  "willing  to  rontritmle 
u  BMh  u  WM  pioponndcd.  Th«  poomt  ttwt  nve  mnjrthlnf  mt  all 
fan  b»  laM  than  St.  lU.  in  Um  powid.  wlUmit  dedacUnx  of  tantbaf 
the  memtmt  4c.  woau  b*..  Mne  St.  in  tb*  ponnd."  •*  1  doubt  not," 
■ays  Dt.John  HoekJiDfbn.  wbo  oomnnnicatD*  ihii  intalliganee  to 
Six  Jaba  Lamb*,  -botth*  dam  of  En^ad  wUl  taaeh  the  ml- 
Blatcn  at  ScMland  .duty  aad  obwtieneo ;  and  if  tbrir  laity  will  b« 
taiubt  tta  lika  by  oon,  hfi  nujeity,  I  hope,  will  have  a  royal  aad 
JoyMl  pngraM  into  ScuUand,  which  God  grant,"  The  wottfay  Doe- 
tar,  bowarar,  did  not  nef leet  tbU  oeeaaioB  of  prenliw  for  hu  own 
■dvaMMBant  tn  the  cbnrcta,  and  that  alao  of  bb  old  aeqnaint- 
«nee  aad  Ten  food  friwil  Dr.  Hleklethwal^  If  It  might  pleaae  God 
■hat  ha  migu  ha  better  aeoaauaodaled,  "  No  panonago  tif  Eok- 
lan^i"  be  wKf,  -  cobM  St  b»  betiM  Ibm  Sandy :  it  U  of  mod  Taloe, 
tt  woald  draw  mm  ant  at  tUm  eomer,  where  By  ■tintaf  te  dnuch 
rights  aahaa  »t  hm  KOiptabtt  with  erne  gnat  haadfti'-rJlHA. 
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to  show  ourselves  now  in  the  persuasion  of  their 
gratitudes.  .  .  .  We  have  thought  fit  (to  the  end 
that  this  our  desire  may  be  the  more  public  and 
the  more  authorized)  hereby  to  give  you  commis- 
sion and  direction  to  distribute  copies  under  your 
hand  of  this  testification  thereof  unto  ^se  that 
have  met  in  London  by  our  direction  about  this 
business,  and  unto  the  several  collectors  of  every 
county.  And  as  we  presume  the  sum  they  wiu 
raise  will  not  he  unworthy  our  presenting  to  the 
king,  so  shall  we  be  very  sensible  of  it,  as  a  parti- 
cular respect  to  ourselves,  and  will  endeavour,  in 
the  most  efficacious  manner  ve  can,  to  improve 
the  merit  of  it,  and  to  remove  any  uiprehension  of 
prejudices  that  any  (who  shidl  employ  themselves 
towards  the  success  of  Uiis  business)  may  conceive 
by  this ;  and  be  assured  that  we  wQl  secure  them 
from  all  such  objected  inconvenietuxs.  And  we 
are  very  confident  that  this  our  first  recommend- 
ation will  be  so  complied  withal  as  may  not  only 
afibrd  us  particular  satisfaction,  but  also  facilita- 
tion towards  their  own  advantages."*  How  soon 
this  circular  was  known  to  the  Puritans  does  not 
appear,  but  it  was  probably  discovered  by  them 
immediately.  Nothing  could  be  more  calculated 
to  increase  their  indignation  and  fury,  and  their 
old  jealousies  of  the  queen.  We  lutve  already 
shown  how  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  Puritans 
prevented  the  Catholics  from  becoming  patriots. 
The  latter  were  exceedingly  well  inclined  to  assist 
the  king  against  the  Scots,  and,  disregarding  the 
danger  they  thereby  incurred,  they  held  a  public 
meeting  in  -  London  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending all  their  brethren  to'  subscribe.  The 
pope's  nuncio  presided  at  this  meeting,  and  thus 
more  than  ever  gave  a  papistical  character  to  the 
war. 

Charles,  though  himself  a  bom  Scot,  seems  to 
have  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
revive  those  national  jealousies  and  animosities 
which,  for  so  many  centuries,  had  kept  the  coun- 
tries near  the  borders  wet  with  blood :  but  he  was 
mistakoi, — the  religious  feeling  triumphed  over 
the  national  one ;  and  every  Englishman  that  dis- 
liked Laud  and  Arminianism  looked  upon  every 
Covenanter  as  a  friend,  as  a  brother  confessor,  as 
a  brother  in  Christ  In  vain  were  royal  procla- 
mations issued  to  show  that  the  Scots  were 
traitors,  rebels, — that  Uieir  object  was  to  uproot 
monarchy, — to  insult,  invade,  and  plunder  the 
good  and  plentiful  land  of  England.  The  secret 
correspondence  established  between  the  Covenant- 
ers and  the  English  patriots  became  closer  and 
more  active  than  ever  :  the  Scots  had  friends  and 
agents  in  London,  in  all  the  counties,  in  the  army, 
and  in  the  very  court :  their  counter  proclamations 
were  circulated  throughout  England;  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  general  assembly,  in  council,  and 
in  the  field,  were  all  reported  in  the  minutest  de- 
tail to  pati«3t  and  sympathising  auditors.*!-  The 
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silenced  ministers— silent  no  longer — proclaimed 
that  the  Scots  had  begun  the  good  fight ;  snd  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  English  snbject  that  loved 
liberty  and  the  true  religion,  to  make  common 
cause  with  them,  instead  of  opposing  them.  Nor 
were  Charles's  endeavours  to  bow  dissensions 
among  the  Scottish  nobles  who  had  taken  the 
covenant  attended  with  much  more  success.  Even 
En^h  gold  lost  its  value  in  their  eyes  when  pat 
in  the  scale  vrith  leligion ;  and  it  must  be  rcmem- 
bered  Charles  had  not  much  gold  to  give.  We 
possess  many  remarkable  papers,  both  of  a  pnblic 
and  private  nature,  in  which  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  exhort  the  nobility  to  firmness  and  una- 
nimity, and  the  nobles  exhort  one  anodier  to  con- 
stancy iu  this  great  cause ;  but,  perhaps,  though 
many  of  them  are  written  with  extraordinary  power 
and  eloquence,  none  is  more  rem&rkahle  than  the 
exhortatory  letter  from  the  Laird  of  Wariaton  to 
Lord  Johnston.  Tt  appears  that  the  Lord  Johnston 
had  been  somewhat  lukewarm  in  the  cause, — ^had 
shunned  **  either  to  meat  or  meal"  with  the  Cove- 
nanters after  frequent  invitations  ;  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended that,  as  he  wbs  eoin^  to  court,  he  might 
DC  won  upon  to  swear' to  the  kmg*s  confession  of 
faith.  **If,**  says 'Wariston,  **  you  take  this  oath, 
then  you  renoance  the  covenant  with  God ;  you 
draw  down  his  vengeance  visibly  upon  you,  your 
house  and  your  name,  good  fame,  yourself  end 
OUT  posterity,  with  tiiat  stigmatizing  blot  and 
lunder  of  a  traitor  to  your  r^ifnou,  the  kirk,  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  Otis  kingdom ;  you  will  be 
infamous  in  all  stories,  and  contemned  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  whereof  I  am  very  confident  you  abhor 
the  very  thought  worse  nor  [than]  death.  Mistake 
not  my  forewarning  you  of  these  consequences,  as  if 
I  believed  your  lordship  would  fall  in  them,  for  I 
protest  I  am  not  capable,  as  yet,  of  such  an  ima- 
gination :  hut  you  know  my  licence  and  liberty  to 
be  free,  in  this  business,  with  all  I  love  and 
respect ;  and  therefore  I  would  seriously,  from  the 
earnest  desire  of  my  heart  to  your  welfare  and 
good  name,  advise  your  lordship  not  to  make  this 
voyage,  in  this  way,  after  such  dryness  with  the 
lonls,  and  such  suspicions  amoi^t  the  people. 
But  if  really  your  lordship's  particular  cnibrceth 
you,  then  rather  do  nobly,  as  my  noble  Lord  of 
Montrose  has  done ;  who,  having  received  a  letter 
from  the  king  himself  to  go  up  with  diligence  to 
his  court,  convened  some  of  the  nobility,  showed 
unto  them  both  his  particular  afiairs  and  the  king's 
command,  and  that  according  to  his  covenant  of 
following  the  common  resolution,  and  eschewing 
all  appearances  of  divisive  motion,  nobly  hath 
resolved  to  follow  their  counsel,  and  has  gone  home 
to  his  own  house,  and  will  not  go  to  court  at  all. 

 I  do  iuthfiilly  counsd  you,  and  really 

forewarn  you,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  great  God, 

of  all  who  WBN  in  maj  w«y  <UMoalantfd  or  laJUd  mt  the  prooeedlngt 
of  the  (talA  <d  EngUnd.  The  matleineii  who  had  baen  impitiouvd 
fbi  the  loaD.  or  diatiUDed  fortbc  ihip-nioney,  or  oiherwiaa  diiobligeil, 
had  Bppltnllom  made  to  them  ttom  the  Coreaaiitec^  and  aecroUy 
fhToniMUdaMlned  their  dee^pii;  to  did  raauy  other*,  eapeeiatly 
tluwe  indhwd  to  the  PmbytaiUa  govemDieoL  or  mhom  the  ndilhi 
poceedingi  bad  aiywlw  dbUMd-^^MMMft.; 
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before  whom  your  lordship  and  I  will  both  answer, 
ftat,  as  you  love  your  own  soul,  your  name,  your 
state,  your  country  and  religion,  you  neither  by 
word,  oath,  nor  writ  undertake  either  to  assist  the 
king  in  this  his  course  against  your  fellow  Cove- 
nanters, whom,  by  your  solemn  oath,  you  are 
obliged  to  maintun ;  or  else  to  lie  by,  and  not  to 
assist  them  in  the  defence  of  their  religion  and 
liberty  against  foitign  and  intestine  invasion, 
which  you  are  bound  before  God  to  do,  and  entered 
in;  and  if  you  do  either  by  commission  or  omis- 
sion (which  are  alike  beibre  God  and  in  the  Cove- 
nant) thus  prejudice  yourself,  remember  a  true 
and  faithful,  albeit  a  plain  and  outspoken  friend 
forewarned  and  foretold  your  Iradship  that  Christ 
will  be  seen  to  crush  and  trample  under  bis  foot 
more  visibly  those  that  thus  betray  him  nor  [than] 
these  that  aye  have  opposed  him,  especially  seeing 
that  their  desertion  gives  courage,  Ufe,  being,  and 
rejuvation ;  and  that  you  will  find  it  so,  in  your 
own  sensible  experience,  here  and  hereafter,  when 
even  this  forewarning  of  you  shall  stand  up  in 
judgment  betwixt  you  and  me,  as  the  discharge  of 
my  duty  of  a  trusty  friend,  and  as  the  a^^avation 
of  your  conviction.  My  lord,  again  let  me  say,  be 
not  offended  with  this  my  freedom  on  the  one  part, 
seeing  I  am  really  engaged  by  oft  answerii^  for 
you,  as  I  will  yet  continue,  till  yon  break  undo*, 
and  80  broik  my  credit  with  them ;  so^  on  the 
biher,  let  them  not  deceive  yoa  either  with  pre* 
tence  of  reason  j  for  I,irho  am  the  weakest  of  the 
thousands  of  Israel,  offer  me,  upon  my  head,  to 
justify,  in  writ  or  print,  all  our  proceedings  in 
assembly  and  parliament,  from  the  principles  of 
our  late,  our  old  acts  of  parliament,  from  the 
records  of  parliament,  from  all  processes  of  parlia- 
ment, in  all  our  historians,  from  the  books  of 
council,  assembly,  and  session,  which  are  all  the 
best  warrants  of  our  actions  in  this  kingdom,  if 
either  in  writ  or  print  they  will  set  down  their 
objections.  Tour  lordship  knows  I  am  no  brag- 
gadocio And  albeit  all  the  lords  of  Fife, 

liOthian,  and  the  West,  would  concur  in  defection 
with  these  in  the  North  and  the  South,  I  make 
not  question  but  the  great  God,  the  patron  of  this 
work,  will  trample  them  down,  end  erect  over  their 
bellies  the  trophies  of  bis  victory.  God  has  said 
it,  and  he  will  perform  it  Antichrist  shall  fall, 
and  Christ  rise ;  none  shall  hold  the  one  up  or  the 
other  down.  It  shall  be  seen,  even  it  shall  be 
seen  in  this  world,  that  the  Lord  will  fight  for  his 
people,  and  rather  work  miracles  before  he  desert 
them,  and  suffer  his  work  to  be  destroyed.  Neither 
let  us  be  deceived  with  vain  brags  of  English  facta 
—we  saw  what  they  were  before;  they  will  not 
really  ever  be  so  great  agdn ;  and  albeit  they  were, 
took  not  God  both  heart  and  hand  from  them  ? 
Nulfaer  be  deluded  with  their  sunestkms,  that 
this  nobleman  will  fall  away,  and  mat  man  will 
turn  unto  the  king;  that  has  been  aye  their  policy, 
to  draw  the  party  himself  away.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  every  one  of  us  be  sure  of  himself  and  warn 
and  enoonn^  me  another;  saad  GotLwho  knit 
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OUT  hearts  and  our  hands  tog^her,  will  be  found 
to  keep  the  knot  he  fastened  with  his  own  hand. 
Neitha  be  deceived  with  great  hopes  there  ;  7um 
habentf  neither  is  thia  a  time  for  giving.  They 
may  well  lore  the  treason,  they  will  never  love  the 
traitor,  but  even  in  thdr  own  hearts  they  will 
abhor,  unrespect,  contemn,  and  condenui  them; 
SI,  OQ  the  other  part,  I  am  persuaded  God  will  be 
seen  ever  even  in  ihu  to  perform  his  promise, 
henoraMe*  me  honorabo,  and  will  buUd  their 
houses,  who  hazard  themselves  and  their  house  for 
the  building  <^  his  honse.*** 

It  was  the  boming  zeal  and  eloquence  of  men 
like  these  that  kept  ue  oorenant  together,  and  tlut 
impelled  the  people  to  daring  and  extreme  acts. 
"Without  Bwuting  the  attack  m  the  king,  Aiey  fell 
upon  every  castle  and  stronghold  he  possessed  in 
Scotland,  and  took  them  all  with  the  exception  of 
Caerlaverock.  As  early  as  the  month  of  March, 
before  Charles  had  begun  his  journey  to  York, 
General  Leslie,  with  a  uiousand  musqueteers,  sur- 
prised and  took  Edinburgh  Castle  without  losing 
a  single  man.  On  the  next  day  Dunbarton  Castle, 
the  second,  or  rather,  in  strength,  the  first  fortress 
of  the  kingdom,  was  delivered  over  to  the  provost  of 
the  town,  a  zealous  Covenanter;  and  &e  casde  of 
Dalkeith,  wbemn  wen  lodged  the  ngalia,  togetlier 
witik  a  store  oi  ammunition  and  arms,  was  sunen- 
dered  l^uair,  the  l«d  treasurer,  **  who  iras 
no  soldier  nor  expert  in  military  capitulalimis,**  and 
who  was  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  left  alone, 
without  the  help  either  of  countenance  or  advice; 

few  or  none  daring  so  much  as  appear  to  give 
advice  in  anjrthing  that  might  seem  against  the 
CovenanterB."t  The  people,  who  were  chiefly  led 
in  this  enterprise  by  the  earls  of  Rothes  and  Bal- 
merino,  seized  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword,  and 
carried  them  away  in  great  joy  and  triumph, — 
Tmquaii  admits,  with  idl  the  reverence  they  could 
show, — and  deposited  them  in  Edinburgh  Casde. 
The  Marquess  of  Huntley,  who  had  undertaken  to 
aecuze  all  the  North  fiv  the  Idn^  had  risen  in 
anni;  bvt  7000nwn  collected  fitom  the  comities 
near  the  T^,  and  commanded  by  Leslie  and 
Uontroee,  soon  overthrew  him.  Leslie  forced  tibte 
covenant  upon  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
returned  to  £dinbu]^h,  carrying  Huntley  with  him 
as  an  hostage.  TheMarquesa  of  Hamilton  was  sent 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  a  cojsiderable  fleet 
and  5000  land  troops.  He  had  engaged  to  take 
Leith,  the  port  of  Edinbui^h ;  but  the  Covenanters, 
well  aware  of  his  coming,  baid  prepared  him  a  hot 
reception.  The  fortifications  of  Leith  had  been 
muw  nq^lected :  now  Tolonteers  of  all  ranks  hur- 
ried to  repair  them ;  men  of  the  noblest  birth 
worked  like  masons  on  the  bastions,  and  ladies 
aaaisted  them  in  canrying  materiali.  Whoi  Ha- 
milton appeared,  Leith  was  lafe,  and  ao  vras  ibt 
capital,  at  least  on  that  side.  He  leoonnoiteTed 
bcffii  sides  of  the  FrUh,  bat  saw  no  hopes  of  effect- 
ing a  landing  anywhoe,  fixr  20^000  umed  men  were 
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distributed  along  the  coasts,  the  aea-ports  and  inlets 
were  protected  by  batteries,  and  he  was  soon  fain 
to  land  his  troops,  which  had  already  become  very 
sickly  and  very  mutinous,  on  the  Isle  of  May  and 
the  other  islets  in  the  Fnth,  where  there  were  no 
inhabitants,  no  enemies  to  encounter,  but  Solan 
geese  and  other  sea-fowl.  Here,  again,  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  prove  that  Hamilton  was 
betraying  the  kii^.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
he  was  holding  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Covenanters,— that  he  received  a  visit  from  his 
mother,  beiaelf  a  rigid  Covenanter,  which  caused 
Hie  rest  to  believe  that  the  son  of  such  a  mother 
would  do  Uiem  no  harm.  BuA  it  appears  to  us 
that  Hamilton,  who  had  neva  shown  any  great 
military  talent,  and  who  was  leading  a  small  and 
wretched  force,  which  had  been  pressed  and  carried 
on  board  a  ship  as  soon  as  caught,  was  really  not 
in  a  condition  to  do  much  more  than  he  did. 
Even  my  lord  deputy  Wentworth  had  been  unable 
to  do  what  he  had  engaged  for, — nay,  he  could  not 
even  spare,  in  time,  500  musqueteers.  He  was 
terrified  at  the  notion  of  his  majesty's  goin{^  in 
person  into  Scotland,  and  he  strongly  advised 
Charlea  to  secure  Berwick  and  Carlisle  with  stroi^ 
gaxrisoDB,  to  exercise  his  raw  troops  in  the  use  of 
arms,  to  cover  his  English  frontier,  and  by  all 
means  to  avoid  fighting  this  year.  But  there  were 
cases  in  winch  Cmuies  wotdd  not  be  advised  even 
by  Wentworth :  he  had  resolved  to  chastise  imme- 
diately his  rebellious  subjects ;  and  on  the  27th  of 
March,  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  he  he^m 
his  journey  northward,  travelling  in  a  coach  with 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Holland. 
On  the  30th  he  arrived  at  York,  where  the  nobi- 
lity Bttencbd  with  their  armed  retinues  according 
to  bis  summons,  and  where  Sir  Thomas  Widder* 
ington,  the  recorder,  delivered  to  him  a  most  ful- 
some speedi,  telling  him  that  he  bad  'established 
his  thrtme  upon  two  columns  of  diamond,  namely, 
pietjr  and  justice— 4he  one  of  which  eave  him  to 
God,  die  other  to  men, — and  that  all  ma  subjects 
were  most  happy  betvreen  the  two  columns.* 
"TUa  king's  good-nature,"  says  a  somewhat 
ill-natured  mstorisn,  never  more  appeared  than 
in  his  necessities ;  so  that  when  he  came  to  York, 
by  proclamation  he  recalled  thirty-one  monopolies 
and  patents,  formerly  granted  by  him,  he  not  be- 
fore understanding  how  grievous  they  were  to  his 
BubjectB."t  Whitelock  says  that  these  grants  and 
patents  which  Charles  had  formerly  passed,  to  the 
great  grievance  of  his  people,  were  mostly  in  favour 

*  Hoe  foOowi  n.  little  more  of  W!dd«rii]Btoii'i  puiefCTrtc !—"  Hoat 
gradou*  •nd  dread  Soranlgn,  be  gnciauuy  pleHMd  to  p«idoB  thin 
■by,  tbkt  ira,  the  IcHt  aod  meuiect  tnotea  w  the  iTnaiBetil  of  your 
BwjMty'i  gormnacnt.  ihoald  thui  dare  to  eku*e  y«u  four  bright  and 
gtoriou,  ma)  U>  itand :  give  n*  leave,  who  am  the  menbera  of  thli 
andentattd  deeayed  etty,  to  make  known  unto  your  m>ye*ty  (eren 
our  Run  itielf )  where  the  lun  now  atantU.  .  .  ■  •  The  birthi,  lire,, 
and  deathaof  rmpeioTa,  Me  notw  mneh  Ibr  the  honour  of  York,  as 
that  Ring  Cbarlei  waa  once  Duke  of  York.  Your  very  royal  aipect 
aunnounta  our  fomei  glonr.  hmI  aeaitera  our  later  efomla.  .... 
The  btamaaitdliKhtnlDfcaarthoae  eminent  «iituee,  aabllme  ifittaand 
ninmhiBltoB*,  wlierwrith  yon  are  endowed,  do  cut  eo^fcrcible  leflec- 
tioDS  npMi  the  eyea  of  all  men,  ttat  yon  Bll,  twt  only  thla  eity,  this 
ktii^bn|/bM  Qw  whole  oBivatM  wHh  qdoadonr,''— AwAvwrtt. 
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of  Scotchmen.    He  ako  at  York  exacted  aa  otth 
from  all  the  nobility  and  officers  abo\it  him,  whe- 
ther Scotch  or  English,  that  they  -m>uld  be  faithful 
and  obedient,  that  they  abhmed  all  rebelliouB, 
and  more  eipecially  au^  as  loae  out  of  religion, 
and  fhot  they  had  not  and  would  nerer  have  any 
o(HTC8poi]deiice  or  inteUig«ce  vith  the  rebeUioua 
Oorenanteza.   This  oath  was  taken  by  all  except, 
the  Lords  Saye  and  Brook,  who  positively  refused, 
in  the  king's  own  presence,  to  nmke  any  such  pro- 
testation, ofioosive  to  the  common  liberty.  Charles 
thought  it  best  to  dismisa  themi  and  to  require 
them  to  return  to  their  hontes.*   On  the  29th  of 
April  the  king  took  his  iarewell  of  York,  telling 
the  recorder  and  the  municipal  authorities  in  set 
speech,  that  he  had  never  found  the  like  true  love 
from  the  city  of  London,  to  which  be  had  given  so. 
many  marks  of  his  favour.   At  Durham  he  was 
welconed  1^  the  Inshop,  who  feasted  his  majesty 
fin*  some  time.    At  Newcastle  he  was  most  mag- 
nificently  entertained  by  the  mayor  and  magis- 
trates.   At  every  resting-place  he  was  joined  hy  a 
certain  number  of.  hone  and  foot,  levied  in  those 
parti ;  but  the  progress  was  more  illustrious  than 
the  roardi,  and  the  soMiera  were  the  least  part  of 
the  army,  .and  least  consulted  with.     From  the 
^e  he  advanced  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
and  encamped  with  his  army  in  an  open  field  near 
Berwick,  some  days  were  spent  in  reviews  and  pa- 
rades, and  altercations  and  quarrels  among  the 
leaders.     He  had  chosen  to  make  the  £arl  of 
Arundel,  the  lu»haw,  his  general — a  man,"  says 
Clarendmi,  "  who  was  thought  to  be  made  choice 
of  for  his  negative  qualities.    He  did  not  love  the 
Scots  ;  he  did  not  love  the  Puritans  >  which  qua- 
lifications were  allayed  by  another  n^tive^he 
did  not  much  love  any  body  else ;  but  he  was  fit 
to  keep  the  state  of  it ;  and  his  xauk  was  such  that 
no  man  would  decline  the  serving  under  him."t 
The  Ueutcnant-genml  was  the  Barl  of  Essex,  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  kingdom  and  the 
darlmg  of  the  soldiery.   The  Earl  of  Holland,  "  a 
man  fitter  for  a  show  than  a  field,"  was  general  of 
the  hone.  The  latter  Satce  was  estimated  at  3260, 
the  infantry  at  19,614,  without  counting  the  foot 
companies  under  Hamilton,  or  the  two  garrisons 
at  Berwick  and  CarUsle,  and  there  was  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  warlike  stores  and  a  good  train  of 
artillery.   To  the  eye,  all  this  formed  an  imposing 
force,  but  there  was  disaOection  and  contrariety  of 
<^nion  at  head-quarters,  and  the  majority  of  the 
men  were  altogether  averse  to  the  war  and  to  the 
system  which  had  produced  it.    On  the  other  side 
the  Soots  were  imanimous,  and  Leslie,  as  a  com- 
mander, was  certainly  superior  to  any  of  the  £ng- 
li^  generals.    Having  secured  the  country  behind 
them,  he  boldly  advanced  to  the  Borders,  and  on 
tile  30th  of  May  he  took  up  a  position  within  a 
lew  miles  oi  Charles's  ctunp.    Thence,  that  the 
English  people  might  have  no  jealousy  of  an  in- 
vasion, he  issued  proclamations,  repeating  that  the 
Scots  had  no  intention  of  doii^  harm, — had  every 
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wish  to  do  good« — that  they,  implored  the  good 
opinion  of  their  Wethreu  in  England,  and  that,  for 
the  present,  they  would  not  cross  the  frontier  line 
of  their  own  country.    At  first,  wheu  Leslie 
arrived  at  Dunglas,  and  Monroe  at  Kelso,  they 
scarcely  had  be^een  them  8Q00  men,  but  they 
were  reinforced  every  day,  the  preachers  being  the 
best  of  recruiting  seijeants.   They  called  upon 
every  true  Scot,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  coun- 
try, to  seek  the  enemies  of  their  king, .  as  well  us 
of  themselves,  the  prelates,  aud  papists ;  they  de- 
nounced the  curse  of  Meruz  against  oB  who  came 
not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  and  his  champions. 
They  had  chosen  for  the  motto  on  their  new 
banners,  "For  Christ's  crown  and  the  Covenant  ;** 
and  as  Charles  hesitated  atid  wavered,  they  were 
allowed  time  to  collect  20,000  men  under  this 
ensign.    Leslie  drilled  them,  and  the  ministers 
preached  to  them,  and  there  was  a  wonderful  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  and  praying,  and  reading  of  scrip- 
ture, particularly  thoee  chapters  whidi  detailed 
the  miraculous  vtctoiiea  of  God's  chosen  people. 
All  this  time  communications,  both  public  and 
secret,  were  carried  on  between  the  two  camps, 
and  several  Scottish  Imds  left  the  king,  promising 
to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  show  the  Cove- 
nanters the  wickedness  of  their  ways.    At  last,  on 
Monday,  the  3rd  of  June,  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
"  that  ill-chosen  general  of  the  English  liorse,'* 
crossed  the  Tweed  near  Twisell, — once  famed  for 
a  more  heroic  warfare, —  *   to  fall  upon  the 
division  of  the  Scots  that  lay  at  Kelso.    He  took 
with  him  nearly  all  the  cavdry  and  3000  foot,  but 
he  left  the  in&ntry  three  miles  behind  him.  When 
he  reached  Maxwellheugh,  a  height  above  Kelso, 
he  perceiv^  what  he  considered  or  aSected  to 
consider  a  very  great  army,  advantageously  posted. 
The  Scots  threw  out  150  horse  and  5000  or 
6000  foot  to  bar  his  farther  progress.  Holland 
thraeupon  sent  them  a  trumpet,  commanding  thera 
to  retreat,  and  not  cross  the  Borders,  which  they 
had  promised  not  to  do  by  proclamation.  They 
asked  whose  trumpet  this  was?   The  man  said, 
my  Lord  Holland's.    Then,  said  the  Covenanters, 
he  had  better  begone;  aud  so  my  Lord  Holland 
made  his  retreat,  and  waited  upon  his  majesty  to 
give  this  accoimt.t   In  fact,  during  this  march 
and  counter-march,  the  English  soldiers,  who 
behav^  as  they  had  never  done  before,  scarcely 
drew  a  sword  or  fired  a  musket  or  a  carbine. 
Charles  now  began  to  perceive  that  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  of  Ei^land  were  not  inclined 
to  invade  Scotland  at  all,  and  a  morning  or  two 
after  he  was  alarmed  for  his  own  camp  by  the 
closer  «|>proach  of  I^lie.   He  then  complained 
bitterly  of  the  rebds  being  allowed  to  march  and 
encamp  within  sight  of  him,  and  he  have  no  notice 
of  it,  till  the  body  of  their  army  gave  the  alarm. 
The  Loid-Geuend  Arundel  blamed  the  scout-mas- 
ter ;  the  scout- master  bbmed  the  soldiers  that  were 

•  5«e  the  neconDt  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  il.  SSJ,  uid 
Scott'*  "  Marmtoii." 
t  L«Uer  »r  Sir  Hvtuy  Vmm  (Moiot)  to  IluaUUm,  in  RiMfaworth 
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sent  out  as  scouts,  and  brought  in  no  intelligence. 
Charles,  in  a  hurry,  threw  up  some  works  to  cover 
his  camp,  intending,  with  the  advice  of  many  of 
his  coonci],  to  keep  himself  there  upon  the  defen- 
sive ;  bnt,  already  the  men  were  complaining  that 
the  biscuit  was  mooldy,  and  drink  altogether 
wanting ;  that  they  could  get  nothing  out  of  Scot- 
land except  a  few  lambs.  On  the  6th  of  June  ft 
Covenant  truinpet,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline, 
arrived  at  the  Royal  camp,  widi  a  humble  petition 
to  his  Majesty,  entreating  him  to  appdnt  some 
few,  of  the  many  worthy  men  of  the  longdom  of 
England,  to  meet  with  some  few  of  them,  (the 
Scottish  leaders,)  that  they  might  the  better  know 
their  humble  desires,  and  make  known  his  Majes- 
ty's pleasure,  so  that  all  mistakings  might  be 
speedily  removed,  and  the  two  kingdoms  kept  in 
peace  and  happiness.  Before  this,  the  Covenanters 
had  addressed  separate  letters  to  the  three  English 
generals,  Arundel,  Essex,  and  Holland.  Clarendon 
says,  that  "  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  a  punctual 
man  in  point  of  honoor,  received  the  address 
superulioasly  enough,  sent  it  to  the  king  without 
returning  any  answer,  or  hoiUlit^;  any  conference, 
or  performing  the  least  ceremony  with  or  towards 
the  messengers."*  But,  according  to  fhe  same 
narrator  and  to  other  antWities  of  different  parties, 
Arandel,  and,  still  more,  Holland,  gave  a  very  dif- 
ferent reception  to  the  letters  they  received,  and 
forthwith  became  ^rressing  advocates  for  an  imme- 
diate accommodatioD  wiui  the  Covenanters.  To 
Dunfermline's  petition  Charles  at  first  gave  an 
answer,  signed  by  Secretary  Coke :  the  liords  of 
the  Covenant  returned  it,  humbly  entreating  that 
his  Majesty  would  sign  the  answer  to  their  petition 
with  his  own  hand,  for,  although  they  themselveB 
did  not  mistrust  his  Majesty's  word,  signified  to 
them  by  the  Secretary,  yet  the  people  and  army 
would  not  suffer  their  deputies  to  come  without  his 
Majesty's  own  hand  and  warrant.  Charles  then 
signed  the  paper,  and  on  the  lUh  of  June,  the 
deputies  of  the  Covenanters  arrived  at  the  Royal 
camp,  where  they  were  received  in  the  Lord-Gene- 
ral's tent  by  the  English  commissioners  whom 
Charles  had  selected  to  treat  with  them.  The 
Scottish  depnties  were  the  I  Earls  of  Rothes  uid 
Duniiermline,  the  Lord  London,  and  Sir  William 
Douglas,  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  to  whom  were  after- 
wards added,  sorely  against  the  King's  inclination, 
the  leading  minister,  Alexander  Henderson,  late 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Johnston,  the  clerk  register;  the  King's 
commissioners  were  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Holland, 
Salisbury,  and  Berkshire,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
Mr,  Secretary  Coke.  But  when  they  were  ready 
to  b^n  their  conference,  Charles  came  unexpect- 
edly among  them,  took  his  seat,  and  told  the 
Scottish  deputies  that  he  was  informed  that  they 
complained  they  could  not  be  heard ;  that,  therefore, 
he  was  now  come  to  hear  what  they  would  say, 
and  to  take  the  negoclation  upon  himself.  The 
Earl  of  Rothes,  speaking  for  the  Covenanters,  said, 
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that  tbey  only  wished  to  be  secured  in  their  reli- 
gion and  liberty.  Lord  Loudon  began  to  offer  an 
apology  for  their  brisk  manner  of  proceeding,  but 
Charles  interrupted  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  admit  of  no  excuse  or  apology  for  what 
was  past;  but  if  they  came  to  implore  for  pardon, 
they  should  set  down  their  desires  in  writing,  and 
in  writiiw  tbey  should  receive  his  answer.  In  the 
course  of  tiie  negociationi  several  attempta  were 
made  at  overreaoking  the  Soots,  but  the  Cove- 
nanters, without  any  preteonon  to  the  medatess 
of  Ihe  dove,  had  ocartunly  ^  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent Hamilton  arrived  at  the  camp,  said  hastened, 
it  is  sud,  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,-  which  was 
signed  by  Charles,  cm  the  ISth  of  June,  and  pub- 
lish»l,  with  a  royal  declaration,  in  the  Covenanters* 
camp,  on  the  20th.-  The  articles  agreed  upon 
were  few,  and  some  of  them  loosely  expressed. 
The  King,  though  he  could  not  condescend  to 
ratify  and  approve  the  acts  of  what  he  called  the 
pretended  General  Assembly,  was  pleased  to  con- 
firm whatsoever  bis  Commissioner  had  granted  and 
promised,  and  to  leave  all  matters  ecclesiastical  to 
be  determined  by  the  assembly  of  the  kirk,  and  all 
matters  civil  1^[the  parliament  and  other  inferior 
jodicatores.  The  aasemUieB  c£  the  kirk  were 
to  be  kept  once  a  year,  or  as  often  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  general  aBsemhly;  and  for 
Bdtling  the  general  diaCractifms  of  the  khigdom,  it 
was  appointed,  that  a  free  general  assembly  should 
meet  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  and 
that  the  parliament  for  ratifying  what  should  be 
concluded  in  the  said  assembly,  and  for  settling 
such  other  things  as  might  conduce  to  the  peace 
and  good  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  held  at  Edin- 
bui^h,  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  and  that  therein 
an  act  of  oblivion  should  be  passed.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  troops,  on  both  si(ks,  should  be  recalled 
and  disbanded;  that  his  Majeaty*s  castles,  forts, 
ammunitions  of  all  sorts,  and  royal  h(»iours,riiould 
be  delivered  np  to  the  King,  who,  thereupon,  waa 
to  withdraw  hts  fleet  and  cruisers,  and  deliver  up 
whatever  Scottish  goods  and  ihiM,  or  whatevtf 
else,  had  been  talon  from  them.  The  Kiiu;  stipu- 
lated diat  there  should  be  no  meetings,  treadngs, 
consultations,  or  convocations  of  the  Msgta,  but 
such  as  were  warranted  by  act  of  Parliament;  and 
he  agreed  to  restore  to  all  his  good  subjects  of 
Scotland  their  liberties,  privileges,  &c.  &c.  Not 
a  word  was  said  by  the  King  touching  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy.  By  his  express  orders  the  term 
bishop  was  never  introduced.  He  still  clung  to 
Laud  and  the  hierarchy ;  and,  as  usual,  he  was 
anxious  to  say  as  little  as  possible  in  a  pacification, 
which  he  made  with  the  most  unpleasant  of  feel- 
ings, and  which  he  was  fully  determined  to  break 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  Covenanters  more  than 
suspected  his  meaning  and  intentions,  and  both 
parties  openly  betrayed  their  mutual  distmst  before 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  parchment;  tiie  two  armies, 
however,  were  disbanded  by  the  24th  of  June, 
when  his  majesty  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  town 
of  Berwick.   He  summoned  iaoxtaa  oC^fiPio*- 
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eipal  Govenanten  to  atteod  him,  but  they  dedmcd 
the  dangerouB  honour,  fearing,  die  Tower  of 
Iiondon.  Thej  sent  however  the  Earls  of  Loduao, 
Loudon,  and  Montrose,  the  laat  of  whom  appears 
to  have  been  lost  to  the  Covenant  and  gained  by  the 
king  from  that  moment.  While  at  Serwick, 
Charles  decided  about  the  high  commissioDer  to 
be  sent  into  Scodand  to  open  ^  parliament,  &c, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  get  hack  to  the  South, 
where  he  had  left  many  fiery  spiiiti,  and  Went- 
worth  had  again  warned  him,  after  "so  total  a 
defectioa  as  had  appearedin^wtpeople,"  not  to  go 
to  them  himself;  otttoasemyloid-deputy'aesprea- 
sum,  **  not  to  trust  hia  own  saoied  person  amoi^  the 
Scots  over  euly,  if  at  aU.**  It  is  said,  that  hia 
majesty  greatly  pressed  the  Maiqness  of  Hamiltoi 
to  go  upon  that  employment  once  more,  and  that 
the  marquess  implored  to  be  excused*  After  the 
affair  of  Dalkeidi  and  his  easy  losing  or  surrender- 
ing the  r^^alia,  it  eould  hardly  have  been  expected 
that  Traquair  should  be  named  commissioneT,  yet 
he  was  the  man  appointed  to  succeed  Hamiltoa, 
and  represent  the  king.  Charles  then  took  post  at 
Berwick,  and  rode  to  London  in  four  days,  arriving 
there  on  the  1st  of  August. 

Traquair's  instructions  passed  the  seal  on  the 
6th  of  August,  when  he  was  immediately  dia* 
patohed  to  meet  the  genml  assemblv  at  £din- 
bui^h.  That  convocation  o^ed  on  uie  12th  of 
August,  every  member  of  it  having  previously 
bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  nipport  the  acta  of 
the  late  assembly  at  Ola^ow.  Iraquair's  instruc- 
tions firom  the  King  were  very  artfully  conceived, 
but  it  was  scarcely  possible  tlwt  they  should  have 
much  effect  upon  such  a  body  of  men  as  these 
Covenanters.  Charles  had  written  to  the  dispersed 
and  afflicted  Scottish  bishops,  to  assure  them  that 
it  should  be  his  chief  care  to  establish  their  church 
aright,  and  repair  Hxeir  losses,  and  to  advise  them 
to  enter  into  a  formal  protest  agunst  the  proceed- 
ii^  of  this  assembly  and  parliament,  which  he 
promised  to  take  into  consideration,  as  a  prince 
sensible  of  his  own  interest  and  honour,  joined 
witib  the  eq%aty  of  their  desires."*   But  m  his 

'  •  Sm  tiie  king's  lettefTo  our  right  tnuty,  and  «Oll>beloTCd 
cooBMlloT,  and  Nverend  blber  is  Gm,  Um  AicbUsbop  oT  SI.  Aa- 
dnw'B,"  iu  Riuhwortb.  The  bttbopa  hii  advind  bUo  to  put  off  th* 
■■■I mill  II  >nd  parikmeiU.  Chides  Mid,  ti)«t  bs  mut  ■ABOwtodga 
tU*  wmM  to  be  wry  reMoiiahl^  hM,  cowddcrfBg  tba  prMNt  itaU 
of  his  sAin  bU  recent  promiM  in  the  •rticlet  or  pa«Ueation, 
bo  eould  net.  withnnt  treat  prcjudico  to  hia  own  tntorasli,  comply 
wUh  it.  He  told  them  (hot  be  wu  "ntttsr  wnwiiWrf  to  hold  tha 
MtenUy  ud  MriiMerat  at  the  time  and  place  appointed:"  but  be 
bad  iMtraetad  TTai)wdi  to  lia*a  a  spoelal  can  of  tbMi  tor dahipi^  and 
tboM  of  the  iorerlor  dargy  who  had  sulTeTed  tor  thair  duty  to  God. 
and  obedience  to  the  royal  eommande.  He  prOTidedftiitbediipculty 


In  thie  tneeting,  where  nothing  but  pertUlUy  U  to  be  npeeted,  bat 
to  be  teprewnted  to  m  by  hint,  the  comaUMhtnor.*'  H«  abNlntoty 
eonmanded  them,  oa  no  aeeonnl,  to  ^nk  of  attoBdlan  tknaeelTM. 
"In  the  iDlerim."  haaayi,  "yoor  bert  conrpewiUbo  tonmaininonr 
klofidom  of  Baj^^d.  till  aach  time  aa  yon  nedva  oar  further  order, 
where  we  akall  ptoride  for  yoai  eubiisteaeo,  tbough  not  in  that  tnea- 
Bunai  weeo<dd  wiah,yat  inauah  away  aa  you  shall  not  be  in  want," 
The  biahops,  ttaerefbro,  stayed  in  England,  but  as  close  to  Ecotlaad 
as  possible.  Sone  w«n  in  Berwick.  soneJUi  Holjr  Island,  oUmis  at 
Morpeth,  tton  wtdch  places  it  was  easy  to  oonespond  with  inch  Anr 
IMenda  as  they  had  among  the  Soots,  Tbe  more  Dery  of  tbe  prelates 
Taai  exelsimed  aaalnst  tbe  psciflcatlon,  and  thought  it  both  disbo- 
nourable  and  ^ral  in  the  ktog  not  to  restore  tbois  order  by  tataa  at 
nsme.  not  %tU^v%  tht  filiwlli  h^J  liisil  ttat  jWim  Is  tts  ttMSt 


instructionB  to  Traquair,  he  consented  that  episco- 
pacy should  be  utterly  abolished  in  Scotland,  for 
satisfactun  of  the  people,  provided  that  the  act  of 
abolition  should  be  so  conceived  and  worded,  that 
episa^wcy  should  not  be  called  a  point  of  popery, 
or  contrary  to  God's  law,  or  the  Protestant  religion, 
but  merely  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  tbe 
church  of  Scotland.  "And,"  continued  the  King, 
who  was  eager  to  secure  for  himself  tbe  parlia- 
mentary influence  of  l^e  church  at  least,  "  in  case 
episcopacy  be  abolished  at  this  Assembly,  you  are 
to  labour  that  we  may  have  the  power  of  choosing 
of  so  many  ministm  as  may  represent  the  £>ur- 
teen  bishops  in  Farlianient;  or,  if  that  cannot  be, 
that  fourteen  others,  whom  voe  shall  present,  be 
agreed  to,  with  a  power  to  choose  the  lords  of  the 
Ajticlea."  The  bishops,  or  at  least  seven  of  them, 
signed  a  protest,  and  got  it  presented  to  the  lord 
OHnmissioner  by  a  mean  person,  as  the  king  had 
desired.  They  called  the'.Covenuiters  refractory, 
schismatical,  and  perjured  men,  having^  no  office  in 
the  church  of  Gkxl,  who  had  filthily  resiled,  and  so 
made  themselves  to  [the  present  and  future  ages 
most  infamous,  &c.  And  (his,  our  protestation," 
th^  said,  *'  we  humbly  desire  may  be  -pesentedto 
his  majesty,  whom  we  do  humbly  supplicate  ac- 
onding  to  ^  prax^oe  of  christum  emperon  in 
ancient  time,  to  convene  the  cle^  of  his  whole 
dominifflw,  for  remedying  of  the  present  schism  and 
division,  unto  whose  judgment)  and  determination 
we  promise  to  submit  ourselves  and  all  our  pro- 
ceedings." It  was  well  that  thia  petition  waa  not 
to  be  read  in  the  assembly,  but  kept  quiet  between 
Traqiuir,  the  bishops,  and  the  king !  The  Cove- 
nanters, however,  wanted  no  ftesh  px)vocation  to 
go  lustily  to  work.  Without  naming  the  Glasgow 
assembly,  they  adopted  and  con6rmed  all  its  acts, 
whether  against  the  bishops,  service-book,  book  of 
penance,  or  high  commission ;  and  all  that  Charles 
thought  it  erpedient  to  do  at  the  moment  vras  to 
sticlde  about  words.  Tlnu  he  was  very  averse 
that,  in  trealiitg  of  episcopacy,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  use  ^  words  **  untewM  and  abjund.** 
I^Bquair,  as  commissioner,  jgaz  the  assent  to 
the  acts,  and  signed  the  Covenant,  which  was  now 
retained  as  a  Intimate  national  bond,  being  some- 
what softened  ia  its  tone,  and  made  more  palatable 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  reservations  of  the 
royal  authority.  One  Scottish  bishop,  George 
Graham,  who  called  himsdf  "  some  time  pretended 
bishop  of  Orkney,"  abjured  episcopacy;  and  his 
deed  was  recorded  on  the  journals  of  the  general 
assembly,  ** m  eierium  memoriam" 

Havmg  done  its  work,  and  received  Traqour's 
promise  that  its  acts  should  be  confirmedin  parlia- 
ment, the  assembly  waa  quietly  dissolved,  and  the 
members  of  it  returned  to  their  homes,  accompanied 
by  the  applauses  and  blessings  of  the  people,  who 
fondly  fancied  that  they  were  freed  of  biui^  for 
ever,  and  of  the  present  evils  of  war.  But  Peking 
was  all  this  while  prepariiw  measnrea  fir  a  new 
war,  whidi  he  flattettd  nimsaf  would  be  C(mducted 
with  better  fuocesa.  The  C((rai^;qlBI(f^f9^  k^ 
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their  Bgreement  in  giviiig  up  the  fottreases ;  tiiey 
had  Burrendered  Edinburgh  castle,  and  twen^ 
other  cutles;  and  Patri^  Ruthfen,  afterwards 
Eail  of  Brentford,  the  new  governor  for  the  king, 
was  ^ting  artillery,  ammunition,  arms,  »id  men 
into  Bdinbun[h  castle,  and  repairing  the  breadies 
vfaidi  time  mtber  tlum  war  bad  made.  Chailes 
commanded  TrftqiuiT  to  take  in  genentltiielikecaie 
of  all  hk  hones  and  forts  in  uat  kingdom ;  and 
Ukewise  to  adveitise  all  sudh  who  were  effected  to 
his  service,  that  thrr  might  secure  themselves  in 
good  time.  The  Scottish  parliament  met  on 
tiie  day  appointed,  the  20th  of  August,  and  con* 
sented  that  for  that  time  Traquair,  as  commissioner, 
should  name  ^ose  lords  of  articles  that  had  for- 
merly been  named  by  the  bishops ;  but  they  pro- 
tested that  this  should  be  no  precedent  for  the 
fhtore,  and  they  went  on  roundly  to  remove  the 
lords  of  articles  totally,  as  a  body  of  necessity  at  all 
times  subservient  to  the  crown.  Charles  knew 
that  their  project,  if  effected,  would  wholly  eman- 
cipate the  Scottish  parliament  from  the  shackles 
aiM  trammels  which  had  been  imposed  vpcm  it> 
chiefly  br  hit  own  fiither,  and  he  had  deelalM  that 
he  wonild  never  give  tip  his  prerogative  on  this 
pmut.  TVaqnair  saw  no  other  means  than  the 
dangerous  one  of  stopping  proceediQgs|by  a  proro- 
gatioD,  and,  accordingly,  he  prorogued  parliament 
to  the  14tfi  of  November.*  The  Covenanters 
protested  against  the  legality  of  any  proroga- 
tion without  consent  of  parliament  (and  in  fact 
the  principle  differed  from  the  English),  lliey, 
however,  rose  quietly  after  entering  this  pro- 
test, and  sent  up  a  commission,  headed  by  the 
lords  Dnnfi£rmline  and  London,  to  wait  upon  the 
king.  When  thne  depaties  arrived  at  Whitehall 
they  were  rudely  asked  whether  they  had  any 
waiTHnt  from  the  king's  commissianer;  and,  aa 
they  had  none,  they  were  in  disdain  commanded 
home  again  without  audience  or  any  acceii  to 
majesty.  The  retnm  of  diese  nohlmien  to  Sco^ 
land  vras  soon  foUowed  by  the  summoning  of  ^hfi- 
quair  to  eourt  This  nobleman,  by  royal  instnio> 
tiobs,  had  in  many  respects  been  playing  a  double 
part ;  and,  as  invariably  happens  in  such  cases, 
bis  employers  had  become  jealous  and  doubtful  of 
his  real  feelings  and  intention.  But  he  averted 
Charles's  wraut  from  himself  by  producing  a  letter 
secretly  addressed  by  several  lords  of  the  covenant 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  imploring  his  protec- 
tion. This  letter  had  been  written  before  the  late 
pacification  at  Berwick,  and  addressed  **  Au  Rot.** 
It  bore  the  signatures  of  seven  lords;  but  the 
address,  which  in  itselfwas  made  matter  of  treason, 
was  in  a  different  band  from  the  body  of  the  tetter, 
and  die  thing  had  never  been  sent,  evidently 
through  the  aversim  of  the  ministers  and  the  mass 

*  The  pwlUiMnt  daring  iU  ■faort  alttInK  had  entend  npoD  Mranl 
other  noweleoM  •ubjects.  Thay  had  piopoMd  thmt  ScoitUh  title* 
ud  p«teoU  of  pwnn  abovld  no  lonftr  bs  glten  M  panuna  not  in 
actnal  ponniun  of  eitataa  in  ths  conntry  of  the  yearly  value  of 
10,000  nulu;  that  do  proxiea  •honld  be  adnittadt  that  «nry  tet 
AwmeTty  pMwd  in  hTcmc  of  epUcopwy  i hould  be  fgrauU j  repealed  i 
•ltd  that  mne  bnt  n«ll*e  Sootetunen  ehouid  ever  be  entraaled  wltn 
tin  kcepi^  of  lUiltaiSli,  Doibntaa,  wdSttaUnf  eMtlN. 


of  the  Covenanters.  At  the  same  time  Traquair 
told  the  king  that  it  was  impomble  to  prevul  with 
the  Scots  except  by  force  or  a  total  compliance ; 
and  having,  as  he  fancied,  famished  the  king  with 
grounds  for  justifying  such  a  proceeding,  he  re- 
commended him  to  take  up  arms  again  without 
loss  of  time. 

The  Covenaaten  denied  permisaiim  to  dispatch 
somevf  their  own  number  for  thur  own  vindicfr- 
tion ;  and,  when  Charles  granted  their  request, 
they  again  sent  up  the  eaxh  of  London  and  Dnn- 
fermline.  Loudon  was  instantly  seised,  and  exa- 
mined touching  the  letter  *^  An  Roi."  The  Scottish 
lord  said  that  it  was  written  before  the  late  agree- 
ment, and  never  sent ;  that,  if  he  had  committed 
any  oflfence  in  signing  it,  he  ought  to  be  questioned 
for  it  in  Scotland,  and  not  in  England :  nor  would 
he  make  any  other  answer  or  confession,  but,  in- 
swting  upon  the  king's  safe-conduct  which  had 
been  given  to  him  for  this  journey,  he  demanded 
hberty  to  Kturn.  Charles  sent  him  to  the  Tower 
of  Lnidon.*  This  eflbctually  stopped  the  arrival 

*  Hie'  ficottiih  Undi  (Mentid  fba  unrt  of  Loodon,  u  ■.tM*- 
thm  of  the  Iw  of  natIona,lMbevlng  eomeAB  u  Kmbeindor,  and 
«ith  CbariMTa  ■afii-coadiiet.  '  Thein  wen  eoBM  ill  inelmiBeate,'* 
■tjra  Bwmeh  in  hie  Memoirs  of  the  Dukee  <^  Bamiltan.  "abont  tba 
kinr.  who  aMied  him  to  proceed  oapltally  aeaf  net  London,  vhieh  la 
belicred  went  Tory  bri  but  the  tMnatae  (of  tlawlton)  oppoeed  thia 
vigoranilTt  aaaninw  the  Ittng  that,  D  it  ware  doUe,  Scotland  wa«  for 
etet  loat.''  Cntwhid  (tka  author  of  '  Lodlow  m  Liat').  Oldtnixon, 
and  aOm  wrisn,  have  aaecrtMl  that  Chazlaa  al»olKt«ljMtU  an 
order  to  the  Towct  Ibr  the  ptirate  execatlon  of  LoudoB.  The  latt- 
mmxA  er  theae  aatiMii,  an  ow-haalad  aad  eosMwhat  pi^vdtvad 
nan,  aaye,— "  Sic  William  Ballbar.  goveraor  of  the  Toww  when  Lon- 
don wai  commuted,  some  daye  after  lecelTed  a  wanant  from  the 
kingtbi  the  bebeadlag  that  lord  tlw  seat  day  within  Oa  Itowar,  IU 
fear  of  any  diiturbaoce  if  it  had  bean  done  openly  on  the  hilL 
The  lleuienant,  Who  waa  at  carde  with  Lendon.  cbai>Ked  eotm- 
teoance,  an<il  huldlnf  up  hie  handa  in  amaaemeBt.8howed  Ida  h»d> 
■hip  the  warrant;  who  *aid  to  him,  Welk  eir,  you  mnit  do  your 
da^t  I  only  dedte  time  to  make  a  arttlemcnt  onaona  youngw 
elmdien,  and  that  yon  will  let  my  lawyer  ccdna  to  me  ibr  tbatandt 
to  which  Balfonr  cuoieated ;  and  the  lawyer  cartled  away  with 
Un  a  latter  to  ttae  Manptoaa  tS  Hamilton.  liSnmiiig  him  of  tba 
matter,  and  telling  him  be  wai  a  Scotchman,  and  muet  auwor  it  to 
hlicouDtry.  Balftiur  fcllowed  the  lawyer  to  (he  mntqaeM,  whom  they 
ooold  not  |K«eeaily  find,  it  be  in*  ni|iht ;  at  laat  tl>ey  found  him  at 
Lady  Clayton*B,  and  having  delTvered  him  the  Iiord  Loudon'e  letier, 
which  Baitnir  tbrdier  exidalned,  the  marttueeo  took  Sir  tVilliam  with 
him  to  court,  not  etaylog  Ibr  his  ooaeb,  and  deeired  adnltiaaee  about 
a  buaineae  of  very  great  imnoctance  to  hie  majeely.  Ha  was  told  Iho 
king  and  quean  wata  !■  baa,  and  had  ^ren  poeitire  ordam  not  to 
admit  any  one.  The  marqneee  in  vain  In^ted  on  hie  own  right  aa 
one  of  the  loideof  the  bedchamber,  and  the  right  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Towvr. eepecially  whvn  ha  had  any  itaU  ptlaonprj  umb  whiek 
Sir  William  knocked  at  the  klnfi'e  bedchamber  door.wblcb  beiof 
opened  to  him,  he  fell  upon  hie  kneea,  aud  having  jnt  mentioned 
the  warrant,  hit  majeaty  itopped  him,  eayinK. '  It  ehall  be  eiecnted.' 
Upon  which  the  marqueea  ent«n,  and  faUlns  on  hii  knee*,  humblyex- 

Cnlatad  with  the  na%  oDnceminB  it.  The  queen  expieeeed  mat 
leaanre  at  hie  Intraaion  i  but  the  manjneeB,  taking  her  up  ■hort. 
let  Wr  know  >he  waa  a  tubject  ae  well  aa  himaetft  and  that  tha 
buiineM  he  came  about  waa  of  tha  bisheet  ooBoenunant  to  hia 
m^jeety,  to  bereelf,  to  the  whole  nation,  and  to  himaelf  In  partlcnlar. 
He  then  ipoke  with  great  earueatneee  to  the  king,  and  ued  all  the 
arfumenta  be  could  think  of  to  dijenade  htm  from  tha  axeeatioa;  bni 
to  do  pnrpoae.  Sir,  eay*  he,  if  yon  per^t  In  thia  retolution,  no 
Seoteman  will  erer  draw  a  ewotd  for  you  t  or.  If  they  would,  who 
BhouU  command  them  7  The  king  replied,  Yonrerif.  No,  eir.  Mid  Ha- 
mUlon,  I  dare  never  appear  In  Scotland  afterwards.  Tha  king,  nercr- 
theleei,  ewore  twiee.  By  God,  Loudon  ehall  die.  Then  the  maiquefe, 
etuving  leave  to  tpeak  one  word  more,  eaid.  Sir,  I  deelre  your  najeeiy 
to  look  out  Ibr  another  bonte,  for  within  four-and-iwentyhmua  there 
wUl  not  be  one  alone  of  Whitehall  left  upon  aiK)ther.«>Thl*  tmehad 
the  klof  more  than  all  the  argument*  of  pity,  juatlee,  or  dieiant 
daaiter.  He  ealled  tat  the  warrant,  tore  it,  and  diimtaeed  the  mar- 

Sieee  and  Heutenwtt  eomewhat  anlleBly.  Thia  incident  bdng  not  in 
iehop  BuTneTi  Hemolra  of  tl>e  Duke  of  Hamilton,  ha  wai  uked 
why  he  did  not  ioiert  It,  and  replied,  1  knew  it,  but  durat  not  tell  it. 
He  owae,  ibeie,  that  the  king  waa  adviaed  to  pmeaed  capiully 
againit  London,  biU  Lord  HamUlon  oppoeed  it.  Tbe  late  Duke 
Hamilton  awn?d  It  to  be  true  in  the  late  queen'a  time,  adding,  I 
will  print  it  if  I  outlive  Imt.  And  thia  etory  le  lo  wall  known  to  all 
ihupaonlaor  tita  Siet  in  Nortk  Britain,  that  I  am  not  alkaU 
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of  any  more  Scottish  commiauonen ;  but  it  was 
evident  to  both  parties  that  tb^  must  again  take 
the  field;  and  the  Corenanters,  by  more  secret 
agents,  concerted  meBsurea  with  the  patriots  and 
the  cUufiSected  of  all  classes.  Secret  conncila  vore 
held  in  London,  and  a  coalition  of  all  the  Tarioua 
sections  of  the  discontented  was  eSected.  There  were 
those  who  favoured  presbytery,  or  had  sufiered 
from  the  high  practices  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
High  CommiBsion  Court,  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
judicatures ;  there  were  the  friends  of  the  men 
who  had  been  scourged,  branded,  and  mutilated ; 
there  were  also  those  who  already  inclined  to  a 
republic ;  and  the  earls  of  Essex,  Bedford,  and 
Holland,  the  Lord  Saye,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Pjrm, 
and  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen  of  great  inte- 
rest and  quality,  "  were  deep  in  with  them." 

Aboat  a  month  after  the  king's  return  from 
Berwick  his  authority  had  been  defied,  and  his 
flag  insulted,  by  a  foreign  power,  under  his  own 
guns.  A  great  Spanidi  fleet  was  discd^ered 
beyond  the  Ijand'a  End  by  Uie  vice-admiral  of 
Holland.  At  the  first  sight  the  Spaniards  ap- 
peared like  the  Invincibie  Armada  of  1588;  but, 
when  their  shipa  were  counted,  there  were  only 
seventy  sail.  The  Dutch  followed  them,  with 
seventeen  good  ships,  into  the  narrow  seas,  keeping 
up  a  heavy  fire,  in  order  not  merely  to  annoy  their 
rear,  but  also  to'  give  warning  to  their  high-admiral, 
the  celebrated  Van  Tromp,  who  was  lying  before 
Dunkirk.  Their  signal  was  heard;  Vanl'romp 
came  up  with  a  few  ships  of  the  laigest  size  j  and 
then  the  Dutch,  having  got  the  weather-gage, 
attacked  the  Spaniards  smartly.  Sixteen  Spanish 
ships,  with  4000  land  troops  on  board,  made  the 
coast  of  Flanders;  the  rest,  under  their  admiral, 
Oqnendo,  lou^t  an  a^lmn  in  the  Downs,  and 
came  to  anchor  near  Dover,  makii^  sure  of  pro- 

Charle*  th«  Flrsl  u  Um  derin  of  uUtnnr  power  and  mngn  on 
thowwbotiihaloaktolMlibmwlM."  TheorigfiKrftUirtMy  ba 
memorandum  not*  wriitaa  1^  Dr.  Whit*  Kaoaet.  than  Biihcw  oT 
Petntoronih,  la  lb*  blank  leaf  of  a  cow  of  Bornet's  Keiwdn  ofth* 
HaalHoBa.  KeBiwtgIv«i  M  ualy  a  bMmay  ftoat  a  ICt.  FMdtt, 
Baoniary  of  CheU*a  Callage.  laA  a  blend  of  Burnei'a,  who  b  aiadB 
to  MV  that.  In  a  company  of  Kvoal  BoglUh  peers,  he  (Pnsier) 
baud  ou«  tmble  pwr  lAarse  HuroM  with  hayit>c  left  out  am- 
ral  thiogi  tar  fear  of  oOendli^  the  court ;  Buinet,  oooording 
to  Fnuler,  or  Dr. 'Keonat'a  report  of  Prauer'i  itorv,  mid  he 
eanld  not  poaaibly  put  down  eTat^tUng  he  bad  fonnd  io  the  p^ieia 
eommittad  Io  him  for  the  compotiiion  of  bii  Herooin,  Itecause  tome 
tklBKB  would  not  boar  laUiog :  and  than  he  g«va.  m»  an  InaUoee, 
thia  slory  about  the  luder  for  Loodon'a  cucutkiD.  But.  la  thia 
aeeomt,  there  la  no  mention  of  the  lawyer,  the  queen,  (lie  difficulty 
oTohtaiidaKadnifalon  Into  the  royal  ohambar,  and  tbe  marqneea'e 
dlaeoune  and  tbnat  differ  tanterially.  For,  here.  Hamilton  U  made 
to  aay,  **  Well,  then.  If  your  majmty  be  todetcnnlned,  I'll  vo  and  get 
mdy  to  ride  poat  for  ScoUand  to-morrow  morning :  for  1  am  sure, 
before  night,  tbe  whole  (^y  will  be  iu  on  uproar,  and  they'll  come 
mDdpnUyoaruaJaatyontof  yoorpalaoe.  ln  get  aa  hr  aa  1  can, 
awl  dedara  to  my  cauotrymen  tliat  1  had  no  hand  in  it.  The  luog 
waa  etniek  at  tlila,  and  bid  Iho  maiqum  call  the  lieuteaant  a^aiu, 
who  cranfaig  haok  to  the  bedtlde,  tbe  kluK  uid,  give  me  the  warrant ; 
>n'l,  tnkiug  it.  tore  It  In  pieces."  KennetooutinueB,— "  Hearing  tliia 
atoty,"  aaya  Mr.  Frailer,  "  with  mioo  own  eora,  I  once  related  It  to 
the  lata  Uukeof  Hamiltaii,  who  waa  killed  In  a  dneli  aiidhia  frraco 
aafd  that  he  had  often  run  ov^r  the  paper*  (torn  which  Dr.  lluinet 
drew  out  hia  materlala,  and  he  had  Uiera  now  In  Ua  cnitody  in  Scot- 
land, and  be  well  ranemboiad  that  thara  wm  aaeh  a  relation  thet« 
given,  and  that  he  Terily  beliaved  It  to  be  Ima."  We  eonfcai  that 
we  have  aome  donbta  aa  to  the  whole  atory— the  evidence  U  iaauffl- 
elent.  We  eao  believe,  however,  that  Loadoo,  wbo  obtained  bia 
liberty  by  pronUlDg  to  eapoue  the  klog'a  party  in  Scotland,  may 
have  been  threatened  in  the  Tower;  and  even  that  Cbariei,  who 
maintained  that  no  quality  or  coDiideratioD  could  JnatUy  the  letter 
"  Au  Rol,"  may,  in  the  nrtt  heat  of  hia  iadiffMtfai^  han  Ihouglit 
Mtioaaly  of  proceedbig  to  eitnnlUea, 


tection  while  they  lay  in  "  the  King  of  England's 
chamber."  Charles,  at  first,  had  not  been  without 
uneasineas  aa  to  Uie  real  desUnation  of  this  Spanish 
fleet,  thinking  it  might  be  meant  for  Scotland,  or 
for  his  equally  disaffected  subjects  in  Irdand :  he 
sent  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  Oquendo  far  a  sight 
of  his  commission,  and  the  earl  apparently  waa 
fully  satisfied  that  there  was  no  evil  intention 
towards  his  master,  and  that  the  fleet,  and  the 
troops  embarked  in  it,  were  really  destined  for 
Flanders,  where  the  King  of  Spain  waa  still  hard 
pressed  by  the  Dutch.  There  are  several  varia- 
tkms  in  the  story,  nearly  all  tendii^  to  increase 
the  dishonour  of  the  transaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Englieh  government.  It  is  confidently  said,  for 
example,  that  Charles,  urged  on  by  the  need  of 
money  for  his  Scottish  war,  demanded  from  tbe 
S^wniah  admiral  150,000/.  in  cash  as  the  price 
ot  his  protecti(m ;  and  that  the  pr<^sal  was 
entertamed,  and  an  order  issued  by  the  court 
of  fouBsels,  ior  payment  of  the  money,  whcai 
Van  Tron^  who  had  blockaded  Oquendo,  and 
who  had  received  so  many  re'inforcements 
that  his  fleet  now  amounted  to  a  hundred  aail, 
interrupted  the  bargain,  and,  disregarding  the 
warning  of  the  English  flag,  fell  upon  the  Spa- 
niards as  they  lay  at  anchor  in  the  English  road- 
stead. Charles's  vice-admiral,  Pennington,  the 
man  who  had  been  engaged  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  in  the  affair  against  the  Protestant 
Rochellers,  lay  close  at  hand  with  an  inferior,  yet 
still  a  considerable  fleet ;  but  he  offered  no  oppo- 
sition, apparently  no  remonstrance,  while  Uie 
Dutch  cannonaded  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  with 
fire-ships.  Five  tall  Spanish  ships,  one  of  th^ 
a  great  galleon,  were  sunk  and  burned ;  twenty 
more -ran  aslun^;  and  the  rest  left  the  profaned 
asylum,  and  put  out  to  sea,  followed  by  Van  Tramp 
and  De  Witt,  who  allowed  only  ten  of  them  to 
escape.  So  lasting  was  the  hatred,  so  powerful 
the  tradition,  of  the  Armada,  that  the  English 
people,  though  they  had  no  great  affection  for  the 
Dutch,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
papists  with  joy  and  exultation.  But  the  king  had 
to  feel  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hope  in  losing 
the  money,  and  the  disgrace  and  dishonour  (for 
such  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  Europe)  of  permitting 
the  fleet  of  a  friendly  power  to  be  destroyed  in  bis 
port,  and  In  presence  of  his  own  fleet.  "  If,"  says 
a  royalist  writer,  who  rather  absurdly  attributes 
the  whole  affair  to  the  treachery  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  then  high-admiral,  *'if  we  had 
been  resolute,  and  strengthened  our  fleet,  as  those 
of  Holland  did  theirs,  that  admiral  would  have 
considered  twice  before  he  had  acted  once ;  and  a 
true-spirited  English  admiral  would  have  ri^ected 
more  on  his  master's,  his  nation's,  and  his  own 
honour,  than  to  be  so  unconcerned  aa  ours  was."* 
But  every  proceeding  of  government  was  now  a 
failure,  and  every  failure  caused  fierce  dissensions 
among  the  cabinet  ministers  and  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown :  every  one  laboured  to  exonerate 
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hims^f  ftt  the  cost  of  his  comrades.  This  is  one 
of  the  saddest  and  surest  indications  of  a  nation's 
decBT.  Almost  as  soon  sa  the  pacification  of 
Berwick  was  signed,  all  of  the  En^sh  party  en- 
gaged in  it  were  initated-  and  ashamed;  and  the 
king  himself,  aonrding  to  Clarendon,  "  was  very 
melandkolic,  and  quickly  discerned  that  he  had 
lost  reputation  at  home  and  abroad;  and  those 
counsellors  who  had  been  inost  faulty,  either  for 
want  of  conrage  or  of  wisdom  (for  at  that  time  few 
of  them  wanted  fidelity),  never  afterwards  reco- 
vered spirit  enough  to  do  their  duty,  but  gave 
themselves  up  to  those  who  had  so  much  over- 
witted  them;  every  man  shifting  the  &ult  from 
himself,  and  finding  some  friends  to  excuse  him. 
And  it  being  yet  necessary  that  so  infamous  a 
matter  should  not  be  covered  with  absolute  oblivion, 
it  felt  to  Secretary  Coke's  turn  (for  whom  nobody 
cared),  who  was  then  near  fourscore  yean  of  age, 
to  be  made  the  sacrifice  ;  and  upon  pretence  that 
he  had  omitted  the  writkig  what  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  inserted  somewhat  he  oi^ht  not  to  have 
done,  he  was  put  out  of  his  office.'**  Old  Coke, 
the  scapegoat,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
previously  treasurer  of  the  housuiold,  who,  as  Cla- 
rendon, Warwick,  and  other  writers  of  that  party 
maintain,  became  secretary  of  state  through  the 
queen's  too  powerful  influence  and  the  dark  con- 
trivance of  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton. 

During  his  inglorious  campaign,  Charles  was 
in  constant  correspondence  with  Wentworth,  who 
had  given  him  better  advice  than  he  would  take, 
and  who  continued  raising  and  organizing  ten 
thousand  Irish  troops,  for  service  in  Scotland, 
ev«i  after  the  pacification.  Not  long  after  his 
return  from  the  Tweed,  "  as  if  the  oracle  of  Del- 
pboa  had  been  to  be  consulted,  he  sent  for  his 
great  Idrd. Deputy  of  Ireland."t  Wentworth 
came,  but "  insteaa  of  beii^  made  n  dictator,  he 
found  himself  but  one  of  a  triumvirate,"  being 
joined  with  Axchhisbop  Laud  and  Hamilton,  nei- 
ther of  whom  had  lost  one  particle  of  the  king's 
favour  and  confidence.  Although  he  had  not 
come  very  willingly,  apprehending  danger  to 
himself, — and  although  he  was  hampered  by  Ha- 

t  fntrwrcftj— "  CiMi  «u  ffce  upecUtlon  of  all  (tie  Eneliih,  wW 
Bigbt  be  dw  aSiSl  of  hte  oomliiii  offV)  sreat  w»s  tbe  opinton  whicb 
nmln  HBenl  hid  emceivad  of  ability  ami  parte;  lookiiig  at 
liln  as  &  onlr  Undo  upon  wbieh  tbe  State  «»■  now  likriy  to  turn. 
BmI  vny  iKCemt  and  nrioaa  vote  the  coqjMtiitea  of  gnUmen  at 
tbat  tlmo,  in  theli  ordinary  diicaiiraei  f  for  I  will  relato  the  truth), 
what  uae  thli  great  itatmiiaii  could  auiko  of  Ua  Mbilttj  and  favour. 
Same  (a*  they  widi«d>  did  aeom  to  ho«e,i*lwn  fittj  conddered  hii 
flrtt  rinlit  prinelplM.  that  whataoBter  be  had  acted  ainee  hla  groat- 
Maa.  waa  to  logratlate  hlnwdr  p*T(«ctlY  «riih  the  Vug  ;  lhai,  aa  at 
laat  by  hia  wiadum  Md  IkToin,  he  iDight  happSy  fnvaQ  both  npoo 
tbo  hin^a  tudnimt  and  albction,  and  carry  him  thim  Oum  aril 
CDWMb  vhkh  ne  had  kng  boen  anrtnad  in,  to  auch  iraya  m  abinld 
rmdor  him  moat  honotirabla  and  happy;  tliat  tba  wl  wai  n  wiaa 
M  fei  mdoratand  what  nott  bceama  ■  viae  man,  and  what  would 
nal[e  maloaaa  belowd  awl  pemaoant  But  otbera  durat  sot  bop* 
aa  mndt  bom  hlin>  when  thay  conaidered  bii  soreminentlii  Iieland, 
and  the  anbitbai  of  Ibo  maitt  they  feared  itutt  Bettber  hta  vbtna 
waa  tcreat  anoogh  lo  veatue  hla  own  fbrtnnea.  by  omoalBfi  any  evil 
cvuntria  about  the  king,  nor  hla  fiiTonr  great  enough  to  provail  In 
oavrraling;  that  ho  waa  aaat  lor  oalr  to  com^Ma  that  bad  work, 
which  olheca  of  leu  brain  than  ha  had  begun.  Which  he  would 
tonner  venture  lo  do,  than  to  toaka  himaelf  tha  avtbor  of  a  new  and 
good  one;  aectog  it  hath  baan  obaemd  that  fipw  atateaiaan  haw 
aver  npftM"!!  prineea,  fauttathif  aeeaniltd  and  aaitalcd  then  In  tbtir 
bad  iailiii.-iU(Nia."— Jf«ft  Part.  JKM. 
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milton,the  more  timid  of  his  eoHeaguee,  and  by  the 
queen,  who  could  never  agree  witli  him, — Went- 
worth imparted  a  new  vigour  to  the  kin^s  coun- 
cils :  he  recommended  a  loan  among  die  great 
lords  and  offioen  of  the  crown,  and  u^ed  a  war 
with  the  Covenanters,  which  he  was  to  manage, 
and  the  instant  issuing  of  writs  of  ship-money 
to  the  amount  of  200,000/.  With  his  old  confi- 
dence in  his  own  power  of  seducing,  deceiving,  or 
terrifying  a  parliament,  in  a  blind  forgetfulnera  of 
the  difiereuce  between  English  parliaments  and 
Irish  parliomaits,  he  ventured  to  recommend 
the  calling  of  one.  This  resolution  waa  adopted 
in  a  committee,  consisting  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
Bishop  Juxon,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the 
Marquess  of  Hamilton,  Cottington,  Windel»nk, 
and  Vane ;  but  the  ^ief  actors  after  Strafibrd  woe 
liaud  and  Hamilton.  Charles,  upon  finding  the 
committee  unanimous,  put  this  significant  ques- 
ti(m,-»"  If  this  parl^ment  should  prove  as 
imtoward  as  some  have  lately  been,  will  yon 
then  assist  me  in  such  extraordmary  vuvr  as  in 
that  extremity  shall  be  thought  fit?'*  They  all 
promised  to  assist  him,  and  then  Chsries  lelno 
tantly  agreed  that  a  parliament  should  be  called. 
But  Wentworth  thought  it  would  be  well  to  try  an 
Irish  parliament  beforehand;  and  Charles  con- 
sented that  there  should  be  an  Irish  parhament 
also.  To  reward  his  past  services,  and  to  give 
bim  additional  weight  and  splendour,  the  king 
now  bestowed  on  him  that  earldom  for  which 
he  had  so  long  been  sighing,  and,  instead  of  lord 
deputy,  named  him  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
On  the  12th  of  January,  1640,  Wentworth  be- 
came Earl  of  Strafford;  on  the  17th  of  March 
he  obtained  from  the  trembling  Irish  parlia- 
ment a  grant  of  four  subsidies,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  two  more,  if  they  should  be  found  neces- 
sary ;  and  by  the  middle  of  April,  in  spite  of  a  dis- 
tressing and  most  painful  malady,  he  was  hack  at 
court,  to  show  Charles  how  to  manage  his  English 
House  of  Commons  and  his  Scottish  Covenanters. 
Before  his  arrival,  his  majesty,  sitting  in  council, 
communicated  the  great  contentment  he  had  re- 
ceived by  the  proceedings  of  his  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  assembled  in  parliament,  and, 
for,  their  lordships'  information,  he  made  Secretary 
Windebaiik  read  the  letters  he  had  newly  received 
from  bis  lord-lieutenant  in  council  there,  together 
with  the  fteclaration  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, touching  the  grant  of  the  four  subsidies 
without  cavils  or  conditions,  the  unanimous'  ex- 
pression of  their  loyal  affection  to  his  majesty's 
service  and  person,  and  their  humble  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  great  favours  and  blessings  they 
enjoyed  through  hb  majesty's  gracious  and  happy 
government.*  When  Windehuik  had  done  read- 
ing, Charles  told  the  lords  of  the  council  that  the 

*  The  kbit  took  thit  conna  by  the  advice  of  Strafibrd  himsalf, 
who  appealed  to  the  Iriih  voieaaud  leU«ra  as  a  oonfutatlon  of  iho 
•landeraiiB  Djraiuations  orhls  caemiva,  that  he  had  become  "  a  moat 
hated  pa raon— Indeed,  a  biuier  baihaw,  or  anytl^ng  that  might  bo 
wone  ;  and  he  requeated  lila  naater  to  give  all  11m  publicity  poa- 
alble  to  theae  roeaut  piDGeadlagi,aa  an  encBorageMant  and  id&i- 
daUontaEngUnd««lSoottaa:[3igiji^^^  byC^Ogle 
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Irish  Upper  House  had  shown  thansdves  equally 
exemplary  and  loyal,  and  that  he  hoped  others 
would  follow  these  good  examples.  Their  lord- 
ships were  filled  with  joy,  and  his  majesty,  by 
then*  advice,  ordered  that  tiie  letters  from  Ireland 
should  be  entered  in  the  council  register,  to  remain 
there,  as  a  record  to  all  posterity ;  and  that  copiea 
of  the  loyal  Irish  declar^on  Bh«ald  on  no  account 
be  refused  to  any  that  dairadthem.  TkeprivT 
council  and  the  king  proceeded  to  get  ready  all 
things  necessary  for  carrying  on  flie  war  against 
the  Scots,  whatever  the  issuer  of  the  parliament 
about  to  be  called  in  London  might  prove  to  be  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  letters  directed  to  the 
several  counties,  for  l^e  providing  of  horses  and 
carts  for  carriage  of  the  train  of  artillery,  and  other 
documents  of  a  like  warlike  nature,  signed  by  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  alone.* 

At  last,  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1640,  an 
English  p«^iament  assembled  «t  Westminster. 
The  king  opened  the  session,  with  a  very  brief 
•peech,  in  which,  however,  he  admitted  (what 
every  body  knew)  that  nothing  hut  necessity  had 
induced  him  to  call  them  together.  Then  Sir 
John  Finch,  formerly  Speaker  of  tiie  Commons, 
but  now  lord  keeper,  delivered  a  very  long  speech, 
in  which  he  endeavoured,  above  all  things,  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  Scots  had  grossly  insulted  and 
injured  the  English  nation,  as  well  as  their  sove- 
reign— "  the  most  just,  the  most  pious,  the  most 
gracious  king  that  ever  was,  whose  kingly  resolu- 
tions were  seated  in  die  ark  of  his  sacred  breast.*' 
"  And,**  continued  this  slavish  adulator,  who  even 
at  this  crisis  would  be  preaching  about  the  divine 
righ^  and  the  inefllable  majesty  of  kings,  it  were 
B  presumptioD  of  too  high  a  nature  for  any  Uzziah, 
micalled,  to  touch  it ;  yet  his  sacred  majesty  is 
now  pleased  to  lay  by  the  shining  beams  of  ma- 
jesty, as  PhoebiB  did  to  PhaSton,  that  tiie  distance 
between  sovereignty  and  lubjecticoi  should  not  bar 
you  of  that  filial  freedom  of  access  to  Mb  person 
■nd  inancils ;  only  let  us  beware  how,  with  the 
son  of  Clymene,  we  aim  not  at  the  guiding  of  the 
chariot,  as  if  that  were  the  only  testimony  of 
fetherly  affection,  but  let  us  ever  remember,  that, 
though  the  king  sometimes  condescends  to  lay 
by  the  beams  and  rays  of  majesty,  he  never  lays 
by  majesty  itself."  AH  that  had  happened  through 
Charles's  persisting  in  not  calling  together,  or 
a^freeing  with,  the  representatives  of  his  people, — 
the  extorting  of  money  by  illegal  means,  the  tor- 
turing of  the  subject,  the  disgraces  sustained  by 
the  national  arms  at  home  and  abroad,  the  flames 
in  Scotland,  which  had  almost  severed  the  two 
kingdoms, — was  so  glaring,  that  it  required  all  Hbe 
audacity  of  a  Finch  to  make  the  Idng's  disuse  of 
parliaments  a  subject  of  pan^Tric,  and  that  to  a 
parliament  itself.  The  bronze-feoed  lord  keeper 
told  them  that,  in  former  times,  indeed,  they  had 
been  advised  with  for  the  preventing  and  diverting 
of  foreign  and  domestic  dangen;  **but  herein," 
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said  he,  his  majesty's  great  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence hath  for  many  years  eased  you  of  that 
trouble ;  his  majesty  having  all  the  while  not  only 
seen  and  prevented  our  danger,  but  kept  up  the 
honour  and  splendour  of  die  English  crown,  of 
which  at  this  day  we  find  the  happy  expe* 
rience,  i  Almighty  God  having  vouchmfed  such 
success  to  hia  majesty's  coontels,  that  our  fleece 
waa  dry,  when  it  rained  blood  in  all  the  neighbour 
states."  Everything,  he  maintained,  had  gone  on 
happily  and  gloriously  until  some  men  of  Belial 
had  blown  the  trumpet  in  Scotland,  and  induced  a 
rebellious  multitude  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Lord's  anointed, their  rightful  prince,andmostui>> 
doubted  sovereign.  He  related  the  events  of  last 
summer's  campaign,  telling  them  that  his  majesty 
had  entered  into  a  pacification  with  the  Scots,  not 
through  fear  or  weakness,  but  out  of  his  piety  and 
clemency ;  that,  however,  it  had  since  been  found 
by  numerous  acts,  that  that  stiff-necked  people,  in 
signing  the  treaty,  had  but  prevaricated  with  it, 
in  order  to  divert  the  storm  which  hung  over  their 
heads ;  that  it  had  come  to  hit  majesty*!  certain 
knowledge  that  they  had  addressed  thenuelves  to 
foreign  states,  and  treated  with  them  to  ddiver 
themselves  up  to  dieir  protection  and  power. 
Nothing  therefore,  was  left,  but  to  reduce  these 
sons  of  Belial  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
to  that  end  an  army  had  been  raised,  the  chaige  of 
which  would  be  heavy,  and  therefore  his  majesty 
did  now  at  diis  time  call  this  parliament,  the 
second  means,  under  Qod's  blessing,  to  avert  the 
calamities  threatened  to  all  his  kingdoms,  by  the 
mutinous  behaviour  of  the  Scots.  "  This  summer," 
said  Finch,  **  must  not  be  lost  like  the  last,  nor 
any  minute  of  time  unbestowed  to  reduce  those  of 
Scotland;  lest  by  our  delay  they  gain  time  to 
conclude  their  treaties  with  foreign  states.  Hia 
majesty,  therefore,  desires  and  expects  that  yon 
will  for  awhile  lay  aside  all  other  subjects  uid  de- 
lates, and  that  you  will  pass  an  act  for  such  and 
so  many  subsidies,  aa  in  your  hearty  affection  to 
him,  and  your  common  good,  you  shall  think  fit 

and  convenient  Such  is  the  straitness 

of  time,  that  unless  the  subsidies  be  forthwith 
passed,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  put  in  order 
such  things  as  must  be  prepared  before  so  great  an 
army  can  take  the  field ;  and,  indeed,  had  not  hia 
majesty,  upon  the  credit  of  his  servants,  and  seca- 
rity  out  of  his  own  estate,  taken  up  and  issued 
between  300,000/.  and400,000/.,  it  had  not  been 
possible  for  his  majesty  to  have  provided  those 
things  to  begin  with,  which  were  necessair  for  so 
great  an  enterprise."  He  went  on  to  tell  them, 
**  that,  to  avoid  all  unpleasant  question  and  dia- 
pute  touching  his  majesty's  taking  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  his  majeaty  had  commanded  him  to  de- 
clare that  he  had  taken  it  only  de  factor  ac- 
cording to-  the  example  of  former  kings but  of 
the  odious  ship-money  neither  lord  keeper  nor 
KSng  said  a  single  word.  Finch  concluded  by  tell- 
ing them  that  they  must  pass  a  bill,  granting  ton- 
nage end  poundage  J^co@^C«^^ 
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majesty**  wgOt  vote  tiie  subncliea  inttantert  and 
aeopt  Ilia  mftjeaty's  promise,  who  waa  moat 
gracioualy  pkaaed  to  give  them  hia  royal  word, 
that  aftenrarda  he  would  alkw  them  time  to  conai- 
der  of  auch  petitioiia  as  th^  might  conceive  to  be 
iiir  the  good  of  Uie  oramnonwealui,  assuring  them 
that  his  miyeaty  would  go  along  with  them  iu  re- 
dieaaing  just  grieraacca,  like  a  juat,  a  pioua,  and 
gracims  kiDg>  to  tiie  aid  that  there  might  be  audi 
a  happy  cwdusioa  of  tius  parliament,  that  it 
m%fat  be  the  cause  of  hia  meeting  many  more  par- 
liaments. The  king  himself  then  produced  the 
letter  of  the  Scottish  lords  to  the  French  king,  and 
said,  *'  My  Lcwds,  you  shall  see  he  hath  apdien 
nothing  hyperbdiculy,  nor  nothing  but  what  I 
shall  make  good  one  way  or  other.  And  because 
he  did  mention  a  letter,  by  which  my  aubjects 
in  Sootland  did  seek  to  draw  in  foreign  power  for 
aid,  here  ia  the  original  letter,  which  X  shall  com- 
mand him  to  read  unto  you.  And  because  it  may 
touch  a  neighbour  of  mine,  whom  I  will  say  no- 
thing of  but  Uiat  which  ia  jus^ — God  forbid  I 
shoidd;  iiv  ray  part  I  think  it  was  never  accepted 
of  by  him :  indeed  it  was  a  letter  to  die  French 
king,  but  I  know  not  that  ever  he  had  it;  for,  by 
chance,  I  intercepted  it  as  it  was  going  unto  him, 
and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  undenMand  me  right 
in  thai."  Chariea  Uien  delivered  the  letter  to 
Finch,  who  observed,  "  The  superscription  of  the 
letter  is  this, — *Aa  Roi.*  For  the  nature  of 
this  Bupeiseription,  it  is  wdl  known  to  all  that 
know  the  style  of  France  that  it  is  never  written 
by  any  Frenchman  to  any  but  their  own  king,  and 
theremre,  being  directed  *  Au  Roi,'  it  is  to  their 
own  Idn^  for  so  in  effect  ihej  do  by  that  super- 
Bciiption  acknowledge."  He  then  read  the  letter 
aa  tramlated  into  En^ish  ham  the  original  Frrach, 
«4iich  tan  thua ; — ^Sir — ^Your  majesty  being  the 
leiiige  and  aanctnaryof  a£Bicted  princes  and  atatea, 
we  uve  found  it  neceasary  to  aend  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Golvil,  by  him  to  represent  unto  your  majesty 
the  candour  and  ingenuity  as  well  of  our  actions 
and  proceedings  as  <tf  our  intentions,  which  we 
desire  should  be  engraven  end  written  to  the 
whole  world,  with  the  beams  of  the  sun,  as  well  as 
to  your  majesty.  We  most  humbly  beseech  you, 
therefore,  to  give  faith  and  credit  to  him,  end  all 
he  shall  say  on  our  part  concerning  us  and  our 
affidrs,  being  most  assured  of  an  sssistanee  equal 
to  your  accustomed  clemency  heretofore,  and  so 
often  showed  to  this  nation,  which  will  not  yield  to 
any  other  whatsoever  the  glory  to  be  ^emaily  your 
m^^'s  moat  humUe,  obedient,  and  affectiwute 
aervaato.  (Signed)  Rothea,  Montrose,  LeaUe,MaEif, 
Montgomery,  lionidoDy  Fraoter.'**  Then  the  king 
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sdded,  Of  these  gentlemen,  who  Iiave  set  their 
hands  to  this  letter,  here  is  one,  and  I  believe  you 
would  think  it  very  strange  if  1  ^UMild  not  lay  him 
fast;  uul  therefore  I  have  signed  a  warrant  to  lay 
him  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  My  livds,  I 
think  (Imt  that  I  will  not  say  positively,  becauae 
I  will  not  say  anything  here  mit  wlwt  I  am  aute 
f^)  I  have  the  gentleman  that  ahould  have  carried 
the  letter  fiuC  enough;  but  I  know  not,  I  may  he 
mistaken." 

When  the  king  had  thus  spoken,  the  lord 
keeper  dismissed  £e  Commonato  their  own  House, 
there  to  make  choice  of  their  Speaker.  In  the 
Lower  House  were  many  of  the  patriota,  or,  as 
the  king  had  s^led  them, "  the  vipers,"  that  had  so 
disturbed  his  equanimt^  in  the  lest  parliament; 
but  one  of  the  greatest  and  highesfc-minded  was 
not  there.  Of  those  who  had  been  cast  into  priaon, 
all  had  been  liberated  upon  bail,  after  a  detention 
of  about  eighteen  months,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  bold  and  doqueot  Sir  John  £Uotf  the 
man  whom  Chariea  most  hated  or  feared.  When 
he  had  lain  four  years  in  the  Tower,  the  patriot's 
health  began  to  decline  rapidly,  and  hia  friends 
prevailed  upon  him  to  petition  the  king.  *'  Sir,** 
said  Eliot,  "  your  judges  have  commuted  me  to 
prison  here  in  your  Tower  of  Loudon,  where, 
reason  of  the  quality  of  the  air,  I  am  fallen  into  a 
dangerous  disease.  I  humbly  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty you  will  command  your  judges  to  set  me  at 
hberty,  that,  for  recovery  of  my  health,  I  may  take 
some  fresh  air,"  &o.  To  this  petition,  whieh  was 
presented  by  the  hand  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  Chulea's  only  answer  was, — It  is  not 
homble  enough."  Then  EUot  sent  another  petitioi 
by  his  own  son,  expressing  his  hearty  sorrow  for 
having  displeased  hia  majesty,  and  humbly  be- 
•eeching  him  once  again  to  command  the  judgea 
to  aet  him  at  liberty ;  and  when  he  had  recovered 
his  health  he  might  return  back  to  hia  pziaon, 
thoe  to  undergo  auch  punishment  as  God  had 
allotted  him.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  took 
offence  at  his  sending  the  petition  by  anoth  v  hand 
than  his,  which,  by  right  of  office,  delivered  all 
petitions  of  his  prisons ;  but  the  high  functionary 
told  him,  that  if  he  would  humble  himself  before 
his  majesty,  acknowledging  his  fault,  he  would 
deliver  another  petition  for  him.  Sir  John,  thank- 
ing him  for  hia  friendly  adviee,  told  him  that 

Ctiaflaa,  wbon  person  «ad  author!^  tbey  wanM  trndnMn  wUh  ttrir 
livM  and  fbrtuoe*.  "  SpeinB,"  Mid  the  CoTenaatcn,''  that  wa  ban 
many  tbnae  nipplioated  id*  ma)eety  and  liaTo  not  prevailed,  tbere- 
bie  we  eBtreat  ue  kiwr  a<  Fnitee  to  inieioadB  and  amliale  witli  our 
■oratttlin  to  lay  duwn  Ua  ansa.  iDtendad  ami  it^aed  agaiuat  na,  and 
to  snffor  tida  nla  aadant  and  native  kingdoiii  tu  oojoy  her  religion 
aad  litNttSn;  . . .  tbatna  alate  of  the  aaeailoa  betwixt  tbe  king 
and  tbia  Uik  aad  kingdom  beiui  whether  uila  diall  ouaihiui  a  ftea 
klik  and  Uacdom.to  ba  nUad  bjr  the  lawa  of  both.  orBcnr,  la  the 
abaeace  ot  eut  aorereimi  bum  n^  whether  we  ahall  (B  elbct  »»■ 
tran  to  bath,  be  aaalavad  Iu  the  pawiona  of  a  IbrelgB  prelate.  th« 
BiaM^  at  Canterbnry  aad  Ue  aapponera,  wbtna  Iw  aeada  hm  to 
govern  by  Uieir  will  and  pleuure ;  and  whether  tbia  ancient  kingdoia 
ahall  ba  Uka  a  conquered  pmviaee,  aa  Ireland  nnder  aabjcetlua  of 
Saaland.  to  racei*a  what  lawi^  tMX  ca  ewlaitaaUBal,  In  nll|^  or 
policy,  they  pleaae  to  praaciibe,  and  whan,  upon  our  lafuaal  of 
Uita  atmry,  a  fcretgu  aimy  ttreatan  and  Invadae  na,  whether  the 
wbota  body  of  a  kiik  and  kingdom  ahall  lay  down  thoir  aeeka  to  tho 
awwdj^crilwh  Boaaalaiion  to  Ibo  yoke,  oi  eaat  ap  abwUcr  at  do- 
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his  Bpiritfl  had  grown  feeble  and  faint, — that  %vhen 
he  recovered  hi«  former  vigour  he  might  think 
about  it.  CottingtoD,  Wentworth  and  othera  ex- 
ulted over  the  iutelligence  that  Sir  John  was  very 
like  to  die,-— and  die  he  did,  a  priaoner  in  the 
Tower,  on  the  27th  of  November,  ljB32 !  But 
Gharles'a  revepge  was  not  satiified  1^  mournful 
decay,  a  periahing  by  inches,  nor  by  death 
itself.  One  of  his  victim's  eons  petitioned  hta 
majesty  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  permit  the 
body  of  their  father  to  be  carried  into  CiH'nwell, 
there  to  be  buried,  in  bis  native  mil,  among  his 
ancestors.  Charles  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  peti- 
tion, **Let  Sir  John  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  that  parish  where  he  died;"  andaccord- 
ingly  it  was  thrust  into  an  obscure  comer  of  the 
Tower  church.*  Sir  Edward  Coke  had  gone  to  his 
grave  about  two  years  after  Eliot,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  having  effaced  the  recollection  of  his 
early  career  by  his  manly  struggles  on  the  patriotic 
side.  He  also,  iu  a  manner,  had  been  persecuted 
to  the  death.  When  he  was  lying  on  his  death- 
bed, Secretary  Windebauk  went  with  an  order  of 
council  to  search  his  house  for  seditious  papers, 
and  carried  off  his  Commentary  on  Lyttleton,  an 
autobiography,  and  many  other  manuscripts,  among 
which  was  his  will.  None  of  these  papers  were 
restored  till  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1641,  made 
an  order  that  they  abould  be  delivered  to  his  heir ; 
and  then  several  of  them,  with  his  last  will,  were 
missing,  and  vae  never  heard  of  more.  It  has 
been  said  and  proved  that,  on  the  whole,  this 
present  House  of  Commons  was  well  disposed 
towards  the  king's  service,  and  as  little  influenced 
by  their  many  wrongs  as  any  man  of  ordinary 
judgment  could  expect;  yet  there  were imdoubtedly 
many  faithful,  E^ectionate,  and  bold  hearts  that 
burned  and  flamed  with  the  memory  of  the  wrongs 
doue  to  Eliot,  And  foremost  among  these  was  his 
bosom  friend  Hampden,  who  had  taken  his  seat 
for  the  town  of  Buckingham.  The  moat  con- 
spicuous of  the  other  old  members  were  Denzil 
Hollis,  Maynard,  Oliver  St.  John,  Pym,  Strode, 
Goiriton,  Hayman,  Haselrig,  and  Ouver  Crom- 
VELL,  who  now  sat  for  the  town  of  Cambridge. 

The  Granmons  chose  for  their  Speaker  Mr. 
Se^eant  Glanvil,  who  was  presented  to  his 
majesty  seated  on  hia  throne  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  he  made  a  very  humble  and  pedantic 
apeech,  talking  about  the  learned  age  wherein 
they  lived,  the  most  peaceful  and  flourishing  go- 
vernment, and  the  House  of  Commons  being  not 
merely  the  representative  body,  but  the  abstracted 
quintessence  of  the  whole  commonalty  of  this  noble 
realm  of  England.  Charles  was  silent,  but  my 
Lord  Keeper  Finch  told  Glanvil  that  hia  speech 
was  lull  of  flowers  of  wit,  of  flowers  of  eloquence, 
and  floweiB  of  judgment,  and  that  hia  majesty  had 
listened  to  it  with  a  gracious  ear  and  a  pnncely 
attention.  This  was  a  curious  prelude  to  the  loud 
music  that  followed.    The  Commons,  who  knew 
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what  the  king*s  word  was  worth,  resolved  not  to 
take  it,  or  to  depart  from  their  old  practice  of 
makiug  the  redress,  or  at  least  the  discussion,  of 
grievancee  precede  their  votes  of  supply.  They 
took  up  the  questions  of  religion,  ^vileges  of 
parliament,  abuse  of  justice,  and  the  infringement 
of  the  common  liberties  of  the  land,  and,  as  for- 
merly, they  settled  oxnmittees  for  examining  these 
high  matters.  Some  of  them  had  suggested  the 
petitioning  of  parliament  against  the  impost  of 
shi[Hmon^;  several  ]petitioiis  from  the  counties 
were  consequently  received,  and  the  practice  of  ped- 
ttoning,  a  pn^ress  in  conBt3itnti<mal  liberty,  bc^an 
to  be  common.  Arthur  Capel  delivered  in  the  first 
petition,  which  was  from  the  freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Hertford,  complaining  of  ship-money, 
monopolies,  the  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  &c.  The  first  who  stood  up  boldly 
to  speak  upon  it  was  Harbottle  Grimston.  In 
these  great  cases  of  danger,'*  said  Grimston,  "  we 
ought  to  do  like  skilful  physicians,  that  are  not 
led  in  their  judgments  so  much  by  outward  ex- 
pressions of  a  disease  as  by  the  inward  symptoms 
and  causes  of  it.  .  .  .  The  case  is  this, — ^the  char- 
ter of  our  liberties,  called  Magna  Charta,  was 
granted  unto  us  by  King  John,  which  was  but  a 
renovation  uotd  restitntion  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
this  kingdom.  This  charter  was  afierwards.  in  the 
succession  of  several  ages,  confirmed  unto  ua  above 
thirty  several  times ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  hia 
majesty's  reign  that  now  u,  we  had  more  than  a 
confirmation  of  it,  for  we  had  an  act  declaratory 
passed ;  and  then,  to  put  it  out  of  all  question  and 
dispute  for  the  future,  his  majesty,  by  his  gracious 
answer.  Soil  droit  fait  comme  est  desird,  invested  it 
with  the  title  of  Petition  of  Right.  What  ex- 
positions contrary  to  that  law  of  right  have  some 
men  given  to  the  undermining  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subjects  with  new  invented  subtle  distinctions, 
and  assuming  to  tliemselves  a  power  (I  know  not 
where  they  had  it),  out  of  parliament,  to  super- 
sede,  annihilate,  and  make  void  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  <  The  commonwealth  hath  been  miser- 
ably torn  and  maasacred,  and  all  property  and 
lib^ty  shaken,  the  church  distracted,  the  goepel 
and  professors  of  it  persecuted,  and  the  whole  nation 
overrun  with  swarms  of  projecting  canker-worms 
and  caterpillars,  the  worst  of  au  the  Egyptian 
plagun."  Harbottle  Chimston  was  followed  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  who  congratulated  the 
House  on  their  being  called  together: — "  We  are 
here,"  he  said,  "  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  our 
king.  Parliaments  have  of  late  days  become  un- 
fortunate ;  it  is  our  duty,  by  our  good  tempn*  and 
carriage,  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient  lustre. 
...  A  parliament  is  the  bed  of  reconciliation 
between  king  and  people,  and  therefore  it  ia  fit  for 
us  to  lay  aside  all  exasperations,  and  carry  our- 
selves with  humility."  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  though  firm  and  decided,  their  whole 
tone  and  carriage  was  humble  and  respectfid. 
"  Princes,"  continued  Rudyard,  "are  and  will  be 
as  jealous  of  tfieir  prerogative^^i  the  pemle  of 
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their  liberties,  thot^h  both  are  then  best  when 
kept  vitbin  their  several  bounds.  Levying  of 
XDfHicy  without  consent  of  the  people  is  a  great  dis- 
turbance to  the  subject,  and  so  will  be  the  scarci^ 
of  the  king's  reveniiea,  unless  they  he  supplied. 
But  before  die  encUng  of  this  parliament  (the 
untimely  breaking  whereof  would  be  the  breaking 
of  us)  I  doubt  not  but  his  majesty^s  revenue  may 
be  so  settled  that  he  may  lire  plentifully  at  home 
and  abroad.  ...  In  former  parliamenta  the  car- 
riage of  eraie  h^  been  so  naughty  as  though 
pariiaments  would  last  always,  and  the  carriage  of 
othcTB  as  if  there  would  be  never  any  again ;  and 
tbeie&ce  a  modttation,  if  we  love  ouxaelvcs,  is 
requisite.  .  .  .  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  If  it  were  for  my  life,  I  would  desire  nothing 
more  than  that  we  proceed  with  moderation,  that 
so  we  may  have  many  happy  parliaments,  and  that 
no  dismal  events  may  happen  to  any ;  for  when 
parliameuts  are'  gone^  we  are  lost.**  The  House 
on  the  foUowiog  day  (April  17th)  fell  again  upon 
the  subject  of  grievances  in  general,  in  consequence 
of  petitions  brought  in  by  the  members  for  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  other  counties ;  and  upon  that  day 
the  learned  and  laborious  Pym  delivered  a  speech 
id  extraordinary  length  and  still  more  extraordi- 
nary ability.  "The  first  of  grievancea,"  aaid 
he,  "  are  those  which,  durii^  this  intoral  of 
eleven  years,  have  been  (Urected  i^ainst  tiie  liberties 
and  privileges  of  parliament.  .  .  I  will  show  that 
the  permiaaion  of  them  is  as  prejudicial  to  hu 
majeaty  as  to  the  comm<mwealth.  I  will  show 
what  way  they  may  be  remedied,  and  in  all  these 
I  shall  take  care  to  maintain  the  great  prerogative 
of  royalty,  which  is,  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong."  And  throughout  his  discourse,  he  steadily 
kept  the  line  which  separates  the  king  from  hia 
ministeis,  urging  the  responsibility  of  the  latter. 
On  the  next  day,  the  18th,  many  members  spoke, 
and  the  house  voted  that  the  proceedings  remain- 
ing upon  record  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Court  of 
Sur  Chamber  against  Sir  Juhn  Eliot.  Mr.  Hollis, 
and  the  other  imprisoned  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment id  1628  should  be  sent  for  and  referred  to  a 
oommittee.  They  also  ordmd  that  the  leoorda  in 
the  case  of  thip-money,  which  concerned  Mr. 
HampdoD,  should  be  brought  into  the  House.  On 
Mondav  the  SOth,  after  examining  the  conduct  of 
Sir  John  Finch  in  the  last  parliament,  they  re- 
solved that  it  was  a  breach  of  jirivil^e  for  the 
Speaker  not  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  House ; 
and  that  it  appeared  the  Spealar,  Finch,  did 
adjourn  the  House  by  command  of  the  king,  with- 
out consent  of  the  House,  which  also  was  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  presented  to 
his  majesty.  The  very  next  day  Charles,  irritated 
as  much  as  ever  with  the  most  moderate  mentitm 
of  the  word  grievance,  summoned  both  Houses 
before  him  in  the  Banqueting  Hall.  He  did  not 
apeak  himself,  but  stood  by,  while  my  Lord  Keeper 
^nch  schooled  the  Commons.  Finch  told  them 
that  they  ought  to  remember  the  cauaes  of  calling 
this  pirliaQuat,  which  were  for  obtainiag  of  uaiit- 


ance  and  supplies  of  money;  that  such  and  so 
great  were  his  majeaty's  neceeaities  that  if  they  did 
not  vote  the  supplies  speedily  they  might  as  well 
not  vote  them  at  all.*  "  When  you  have  voted," 
said  he, "  his  majesty  will  give  you  scope  and  liberty 
to  present  your  just  grievances,  and  then  he  will 
hear  them,  with  a  gracious  ear."  He  paused ;  and 
t\iea  adverted,  for  the  6rst  time,  to  the  irritating 
question  of  ship-money.  "  Herein,"  said  lie,  "  his 
majesty  bath  commanded  me  to  d«^re  thus  much 
unto  you :  fiist,  hia  majesty  nevo-  had  it  in  hia  royal 
heart  to  make  an  annual  revenue  of  it,  nor  ever 
had  a  thought  to  make  the  least  benefit  or  profit  of 
it ;  but  whatsoever  he  did  or  intended  in  it,  was 
for  the  common  good  of  you  alt;  fur  the  hmour, 
glory,  and  splendour  of  this  nation ;  and  that  every 
one  of  us  should  be  made  sharers  and  partakers  in 
the  benefits,  fruits,  and  successes  of  it,  of  which 
otherwise  you  would  have  felt  the  woes.  He  hath 
been  so  far  from  makii^  the  least  benefit  of  it, 
that  he  bath  expended  great  sums  of  money  out  of 
his  own  coffers,  to  work  with  to  those  necessary 
ends  I  have  named  unto  you.  The  accumpts  of 
such  monies  so  received  have  been  brought  to  the 
coundl-tablci  the  monies  delivered  to  Sir  William 
Russell,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  by  them 
all  it  may  appear,  whether  there  hath  been  a  ful- 
ness and  cleonmB  of  tnidi  in  the  disbursements 
tha«of,  for  the  ^[ood  and  safety  of  the  kmgdom." 
He  said  .that  his  majesty  was  once  resolved  not 
to  send  out  ahipping-writa  this  year,  but  he  was 
fiHced  to  do  it  for  their  good  and  for  his  own 
honour,  it  being  necessary  for  him  to  reduce  his 
disaffected  subjects  of  Scotland,  and  to  guard 
against  neighbouring  princes,  who  were  all  pre- 
paring great  fleets.  "  Another  reason,  "  said  he, 
"  for  dipping-writs  this  year,  is,  that  those  of 
Algiers  are  grown  to  that  inso^ncy,  that  they  are 
provided  of  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  ships,  and  have 
taken  divers  English  ones,  particularly  one  called 
the  Rebecca  of  London  (well  known  to  the  mei> 
chants  upon  the  Exchange),  taken  upon  the  coast 
of  Spain,  worth  at  the  least  260,000/. ;  and  there- 
fore the  writs  having  gone  out  upon  those  weighty 
reasons  before  it  vxu  postible  the  parliament 
could  ffive  any  swpply  to  provide^  ihote  tMngs, 
his  majesty  cannot  uiis  year  fori>ear  it :  but  *he 
doth  expect  your  concurrence  in  the  levying  of  it 
for  the  future."  Once  more  the  hnd  keeper  re- 
commended to  their  admirtdon,  and  their  imita- 
tion, the  conduct  of  Wentw<ffth*s  brow-beaten 
Irish  parliaments.  "  Of  all  his  kingdoms,"  said 
he,  "  this  of  England  ought  to  be  the  nearest  and 
dearest  uuto  the  king;  yet  for  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  the  last  parliament  before  this,  the  very 
second  day  of  the  parliament  they  gave  him  six 
subsidies;  they  relied  upon  bis  gracious  word, 
and  the  success  was,  that  before  the  end  of  that 
parliament  the^  had  all  they  did  desire  granted, 
(The  truth  being,  as  the  rnder  will  remember, 
that  as  soon  as  the  money  was  voted,  Wentworth 

•  "  For,"  MiddM  lord  kMpai,  "Uw  may  it  now  wmihlM,  »ad 
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and  Cbarlea  brolK  all  their  pxomisei,  aii4  xefiued 
to  entertain  the  question  m  grievancea.)*  'This 
last  parliament  tliere,  it  is  weU  known  unto  you 
all,  what  a  dieerful  supply  they  have  given  unto 
his  majesty^  for  their  hearts  went  with  it ;  and  let 
it  not  be  apprehended  that  subsidies  there  are  of 
small  value ;  there  is  not  a  subsidy  that  is  granted 
but  is  worth  50,000/.  or  60,000/.  at  the  least  :t 
consider  that  kingdom  how  small  proportion  it 
holdeth  with  this  of  England ;  and  you  will  find, 
that  it  is  as  considerable  a  gift  as  hath  been  given 
in  many  years.  It  hath  wrought  this  effect— that 
certainly  his  majesty  will  make  it  apparent  to  all 
the  world,  what  a  good  construction,  and  how 
graciously  he  doth  esteem  and  intentret  thii  act  of 
Sieir8.»t 

But  die  Commons  would  not  be  cajoled;  and, 
on  the  following  day,  whm  Finch's  speech  in 
the  Banqueting  House  came  to  be  discussed, 
Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  of  many  succeeding  parliaments, 
eloquently  claimed  precedence  of  grievances  over 
supplies.  "  Look  back,"  said  Waller,  "  upon  the 
best  parliaments,  and  still  you  shall  find  that 
the  last  acts  passed  are  for  the  gifts  of  subsidies 
on  the  people's  part,  and  general  pardons  on  the 
king's  part :  even  the  wisest  kings  have  first  ac- 
qui^ited  their  parliaments  with  their  designs,  and 
tiie  reasons  thereof;  and  then  demanded  d&  assist' 
ance,  both  of  their  counsels  and  purses  ....  Nor 
shall  we  ever  discharge  ^  trust  of  those  that  sent 
va  hither,  or  make  them  bdieve  tluit  they  contri- 
bute to  their  own  defence  and  safety,  wxIbm  his 
majesty^  be  pleased  first  to  restore  them  to  the  pro- 
priety in  tiieir  own  goods  and  lawfiU  liberties, 
whereof  they  esteem  themselves  now  out  of  posses- 
sion. One  need  not  tell  you  that  the  propriety 
of  goods  is  the  mo^er  of  courage,  and  the  nurse 
of  industry;  it  makes  us  valiant  in  war,  and  good 
husbands  in  peace.  The  eiperience  I  have  of 
former  parliaments,  and  my  present  observation  of 
the  care  the  country  haa  had  to  choose  persons  of 
worth  and  courage,  make  me  think  thu  House, 
like  the  Spartans,  whose  forward  valour  required 
some  softer  music  to  allay  and  quiet  their  spirits, 
too  much  moved  with  the  sound  of  martial  instru- 
ments. Tis  not  the  fear  of  imprisonment,  or  (if 
need  be)  of  deadi  itself,  that  can  ke^  a  true-hearted 
En^shman  from  the  care  to  leave  thia  part  of  his 
inheritance  as  entire  to  posterity,  as  he  received  it 
from  his  ancestars."  Waller  said,  that  the  person 
of  no  king  was  ever  toore  beloved,  and  yet  no 
people  were  ever  less  satisfied  with  the  present  ways 
of  levying  money ;  that  neither  the  admiration  of 
his  majesty's  natural  inclination  to  iuetice  and 
clemency,  nor  the  prefmded  consent  of  die  judges, 
could  make  them  willingly  submit  to  this  late  tax 
of  ship-money ;  that  his  majesty's  wants  were  not 
so  great,  but  that  they  might  find  means  to  supply 

*  See  Anto,  pp.  169  and  170. 

i  NotviihitHndliig  this  bold  ■MerUoD,  It  may  be  donbtad  If  an 
Iriib  nbiidy  wu  tuually  worth  men  nun  the  taath  put  at  Um 
■am  here  nwUiviied. 
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him,  nor  their  desires  lo  unieaaonable,  but  ihat  hia 
majesty  might  satisfy  them ;  that  experimce  ought 
to  teach  his  majes^  how  little  that  money  pros- 
pered that  was  gotten  without  the  concurrent  good- 
will of  his  people ;  that  never  had  more  money 
been  taken  from  the  subject,  yet  never  more  want 
in  the  Exchequer;  that  though  the  king  had 
gotten  little,  the  subjects  had  lost  all.  "  But," 
continued  the  orator,  his  majesty  shall  bear 
the  truth  from  us,  and  we  shall  make  appear  the 
errors  of  divines,  who  would  persuade  us  that  a 
monarch  must  he  absolute,  and  that  he  may  do  all 

things  ad  libitum.  I  am  sorry  these 

men  take  no  more  care  to  gain  our  belief  of  those 
things  which  they  tell  us  for  our  soul's  health, 
while  we  know  them  ao  manifestly  in  the  wrong  in 
that  which  concerns  tlw  liberties  mi  privileges  of 
the  subjects  of  England.  But  they  gain  prefer- 
ment, and  then  it  is  no  matter  though  they  neither 
believe  themselves,  nor  are  believed  by  others. 
But  since  they  are  so  ready  to  let  loose  the  con- 
sciences of  their  kings,  we  are  the  more  carefully 
to  provide  for  our  protection  against  this  pulpit 
law,  by  declaring  and  reinforcing  the  municipal 
laws  of  this  kingdom."  This  discourse,  in  the  keen 
feeling  of  Cbarlea  and  Laud,  must  have  made  the 
crown  and  mitre  totter  on  their  heads.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Commons  sent  up  to  desire  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Lords ;  but  their  messengers  found 
the  door  of  the  Ijords  closed  against  tbism.  On 
the  following  day  the  Lords  sent  a  message  to  ex- 
cuse their  refusal,  upon  the  grounds  of  having  had 
weighty  business  on  hand,  and  his  majesty  present 
among  them.  In  fact,  Charles  had  gone  down  to 
the  £fouse  of  Lords  and  taken  them  by  surprise,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  interfere  about  the  monies ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Commons  had  sent  to  re- 
quest the  conference  at  the  moment  they  did,  in 
order  to  show  that  they  were  aware  of  this  visit. 
On  Saturday  the  Lords  desired  a  conference  with 
the  Commons,  and,  on  the  Monday  following, 
Mr.  Herbert,  the  queen's  solicitor-general,  re- 
ported the  matter  of  the  conference,  which  was 
mainly  about  the  quickening  speech  which  the 
king  had  delivered  during  his  sudden  visit  to  the 
Lords.  This  speech  was  a  studied  laudation  of 
the  Peers,  and  an  angiy  rebuke  of  the  Commons. 
Charles  gave  the  Loras  to  understand  that  the  ne- 
oessitrr  of  his  afiurs  would  bear  no  delay ;  that  he 
must  have  the  subsidies ;  that  he  thought  that,  in 
civility  and  good  manners,  it  was  fit  for  him  to  be 
trusted  first ;  that  the  Commons*  considering  their 
grievances  before  his  wants  was  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse ;  that  the  war  was  begun ;  that 
the  men  of  Scotland  had  pitched  their  tents  at 
Dunse,  and  threatened  an  invasion  in  Northum- 
berland, having  already  taken  prisoners  some  Eng- 
lish troopers.  Then  followed  the  old  promises 
and  assurances  about  religion,  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, and  ship-money.  And  now  the  Lords  told  the 
Commons,  uiat,  having^  the  word  <^  a  king — and, 
as  some  of  their  lordships  were  pleased  to  say,  not 
ttslyof  a  king,  bat  a  ^^/emmv^er  vovdd  no 
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more  be  guilty  of  distrnstiog  him,  than  they  would 
be  capable  of  the  highest  undutifulness  towards 
him.  And' upon  all  these  considerations,  though 
their  lordships  would  not  meddle  with  matters  of 
subsidy,  which  belonged  properly  and  naturally  to 
the  Commons, — no,  not  so  much  as  to  give  advice 
herein, — yet,  being  members  of  one  body,  subjects 
of  die  lame  king,  and  equally  concerned  in  the 
nation's  safety,  in  their  duty  to  his  mweaty,  and 
m  l^eir  natural  love  to  their  country,  tnemselTes, 
and  that  posterity,  they  had  declared  and  voted 
in  their  own  House  that  ibej  held  it  most  neces- 
sary and  fit  that  the  matter  of  supply  should 
have  precedence  of  every  other  matter  or  consider- 
ation whatsoever.  The  Commons,  after  long  de- 
bate, resolved,  that  herein  the  Lords  had  violated 
the  privileges  of  their  House ;  and  they  immedi- 
ately referred  the  matter  to  a  committee,  which 
declared  that  the  Lords*  voting  about  supplies  was 
a  most  grievous  breach  of  privilege.*  Tney  then 
demanded  another  conference,  and  having  ob- 
tained it,  they  insisted,  not  only  that  the  Lords 
should  never  meddle  with  matter  of  supplies,  but 
also  that  they  should  not  take  notice  of  anything 
debated  by  the  Commons,  until  they  themselves 
afaoidd  declare  the  same  to  their  Lordships — a 
rule,  tibey  said,  which  the  Commons  would  always 
observe  with  dieir  Lordships*  proceedings.  The 
Lords  protested,  not  without  signs  of  fear,  that 
they  had  no  intention  whatever  of  invading  any  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons;  but  the  court 
soon  determined  again  to  put  the  Upper  House  in 
a  fidse  position. 

Upon  Thursday,  the  30th  of  April,  the  Lower 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  grand  committee  con- 
cerning ship-money,  upon  a  full  report  made  of  that 
business  \n  Mr.  Maynard ;  and  Uie  records  where 
Ae  judges  opinions  were  entered  were  ordered  to 
be  sent  for.  In  the  very  midst  of  this  debate — and 
of  conrse  expressly  to  stop  it — ^the  Lords  sent  to 
demand  anouier  conference.  The  majority  of  Uie 
members  seemed  unwilHuK  to  be  diverted  from 
tiie  debate ;  and  upon  a  division,  in  a  very  full 
honse,  257  voted  agairut,  and  148  for  a  present 
conference.  This  division  showed  the  temper  of 
tile  House,  and  the  relative  strength  of  parties. 

•  "  Tboufih  tlie  pariv&meot  had  not  Mte  alxna  lix  or  uieo  ixn, 
udhadmaMKcd  m]l  their  deb>tea,  and  thelrwbol*  brIuTtoiiT.  with 
wwJerfl  order  and  tdbrietj,  the  ooatt  wu  tapatlnl  Ihmt  no  ad- 
ranee  «u  yet  niada  toward!  a  tupply:  which  wu  foraweii  wonld 
Mw  tf  aosh  dole,  wlwii«ovrer  Uwy  went  about  h,  though  nerer  to 
eMritaflf:  andlhomfora  they  prarailed  with  tba  HovaeofPwn, 
trhieh  MU  "ort  ntirais  at  the  Hif'f  di^otal,  that  tbey  would  da- 
■ud  K  eonfamoM  with  the  Henaa  of  CosimM,  and  uen  prapote 
to  them,  by  w« j  of  advice,  that  Ihcy  wgnld  b«gla  with  gmng  the 
klnf  a  luppiy,  in  rentd  of  the  n^eney  and  even  necenity  of  hii 
■ilUTa.  and  aftvrwarda  ynwad  npoB  the  grtfraaaei,  or  anvthiar  elae 
MM  they  thought  fit;  and  the  Bouaa  of  Pem  aecordingly  did  give 
dwtr  aoriee  in  thti  PUtpOM  at  a  conftrRitt.  Thti  eonferenee  wan  do 
iBunir  nfoHed  in  urn  Utmrn  of  CmnBom,  than  Ibetr  whole  temper 
■rcmail  tu  ba  ahaken.  It  wai  the  andoubted  fundamcnlal  privllete 
of  theCosoKKM  la  parlktaent.  that  alt  auppltea  ahould  have  ihpit 
tfae  and  haglnnin|  tnm  them ;  thia  had  never  been  infHnfed  cr 
TivlUcd,  or  ao  mueh  ai  qaealioned  in  the  wont  Uniea ;  and  that  now, 
■flar  to  lone  tntarBbaion  Ot  parliament*,  that  all  privUegea  mtfiht  be 
ftnyoUan,  the  llooM  of  Peer*  ahould  brgin  with  an  aetloa  tbrir  an- 
mmri  never  nttampWd.  adminirtered  too  much  eanaa  of  J«alouy  of 
Mnewhat  that  waa  Intended ;  and  m  with  an  nnanimocu  oon- 
■cnb  tbey  deelaied  it  to  be  lo  hi^  a  breach  of  privilam,  that  tbev 
cnald  not  praeeed  upon  aay  other  natter  until  they  ir*t  received 
natfahcttoa  waA  nMntfoa  fhn  (ha  Bow  of  Pew."— OtoriJw» 
IHK. 
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The  conference  was  put  off  till  the  morrow,  and 
they  proceeded  with  the  grand  business  of  ship- 
money.    On  the  following  day  the  Lord  Keeper 
Finch,  at  the  conference,  told  the  Commons  again 
that  their  Lordships  well  knew  and  infinitely  re- 
spected the  privileges  of  their  House ;  that  they 
had  only  stepped  forward  out  of  a£fec^n  to  his 
majesty,  and  consideration  of  the  great  evils  and 
calamities  that  were  hanging  over  their  heads  ; 
that  his  majes^,  on  his  late  visit  to  Qieir  Lordships* 
House,  had  taken  notice  of  somewhat  that  htd 
been  voted  in  the  Commons*  House  concerning 
religion,  property,  and  liberty  of  parliament, 
whereby  his  majesty  considered  the  matter  of  his 
supplies  set  aside,  which  he  had  so  often  desired 
might  have  precedence ;  that  his  majesty  had  then 
expressed  his  royal  intentions  about  ship-money, 
which  he  found  so  much  stood  upon ;  and  had 
desired  their  Lordships,  as  persons  nearest  tu  him 
in  honour,  and  most  concerned  in  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  to  use  their  coxmsel  and 
persuasion  to  incline  the  Commons  to  give  him  a 
speedy  answer  and  resolution  in  the  matter  of 
supply.    Finch  then  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  Lords  were  bound  to  gratify  the  king,  and  that 
their  voting  the  precedency  of  supply  was  no  in- 
fringement of  the  Commons*  privilege.    **  Their 
advice  therein,"  said  he,  **  they  do  not,  rwa  ever 
did,  hold  derogatory  to  yours,  or  exceeding  the 
privileges  of  their  own  House ;  for,  as  you  fre- 
quently impart  your  grievances  to  Uiem,  so  it  is 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  they  should  communi- 
cate their  fears  and  foresights  of  dangers  to  you, 
their  lordships  being  a  body  that  moveth  in  an  orb 
nearer  unto  the  royal  throne  than  you  do,  and 
thereby  the  likelier  to  communicate  m  the  coun- 
cils and  secrets  of  state ;  and,  for  their  persons  and 
fortunes,  at  least  as  considicTable  in  point  of 
danger."   The  whole  of  this  speech  baa  a  most 
mischievous  effect,  and,  notwimstanding  its  dis- 
clumers,  the  Commons  suspect^  that  all  their 
other  privileges  were  to  be  swallowed  up,  and 
they  made  wholly  sulnervient  to  the  peers.*  More 
resolute  than  ever  in  their  purpose  of  not  voting 
the  money  till  they  had  obtained  a  redress  of 
grievances,  and  even  a  formal  reparation  from  the 
lords,  they  continued  in  committee.  On  Saturday, 
the  2nd  of  May,  Charlw  sent  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
now  secretary  of  state  as  well  as  treasurer  of  the 
household,  to  tell  them  that  the  danger  of  the 
nation  would  be  greatly  increased  if  more  time 
were  lost ;  that  he  had  received  no  answer  at  all 
from  them,  though  he  had  already  told  the  House 
that  delay  would  be  as  destructive  as  a  denial ; 
that  he  once  more  desired  an  immediate  answer 
concemmg  his  supplio,  he  being  resolved,  on 
his  part,  to  make  good  all  bu  wunisea  made  by 
himself  or  by  the  lord  keqier.  The  House  debated 
upon  this  message  till  the  then  unusually  late  hour 
of  six  in  the  evening,  bnt  came  to  no  resolution. 
Secretary  Vane,  Clarendon  says,  treacherously,  and 
without  the  king's  onlera  {which  is  very  impro* 
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bablct  and  seems  to  be  disproved  by  attending  cir- 
cumstances).  assured  the  Commons  that  the  king 
'n'ould  accept  of  nothing  less  from  them  than  an 
immediate  granting  of  twelve  subsidiea.  Many  of 
the  members  observed  that,  if  they  were  thus  to 
purchase  a  release  from  an  imposition  very  unjustly 
laid  upon  the  kingdom,  they  should  in  a  manner 
confess  it  had  been  a  just  tax.  Some  said  that 
twelve  subsidies  would  be  more  than  the  whole 
stock  in  money  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to,  and 
founds  their  opposition  on  the  ezoibitance  of  the 
demand.  As  to  the  king's  constant  assertions 
about  the  great  danger  of  the  nation,  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
believed  them— there  were  many  who  looked  to 
the  Scotch  Covenanters  as  their  best  friends. 
These  men  had  represented,  both  in  the  House 
and  out  of  it,  that  the  English  people  had  no 
reason  to  pay  for  a  war  which  was  never  caused  or 
desired  by  them,  and  that  the  people  would  un- 
doubtedly pay  with  more  willingness  as  many 
subsidies  to  prevent  that  unhappy  war.  **  Among 
all  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
spoke  to  that  purpose,  the  Lord  George  Digby, 
son  to  tlie  Earl  of  Bristol  (a  young  nobleman  of 
extraordinary  abilities),  was  eminent  for  a  speech 
there,  wherein  complaining  that  the  House  was 
required  to  give  present  answer  Concerning  sup- 
plies to  the  king,  to  engage  himself  in  a  war,  and 
that  a  civil  war ;  for,  said  he,  so  I  must  needs  call 
it,  seeing  we  are  of  the  same  religion  and  under 
the  same  king.*** 

The  day  after  the  delivery  of  Vane's  first  mes- 
sage was  a  Sunday,  but  09  Monday  (the  4th  of 
May)  the  king  sent  Sir  Henry  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  second  message,  which  was  deli- 
vered in  these  words  : — **  Whereas,  upon  Saturday 
last,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  send  a  message  to 
this  House  desiring  you  to  give  a  present  answer 
concemii^  his  supply  ;  to  which,  as  yet,  his  ma- 
jesty hath  had  no  other  answer  hut  that,  upon  this 
day,  you  will  again  take  it  into  further  consider- 
ation :  therefore  his  majesty,  the  better  to  facilitate 
youT  resolutions  this  day,  hath  thought  fit  to  let 
you  know  that,  of  his  grace  and  ftivonr,  he  is 
pleased  (upon  your  granting  twelve  subsidies  to 
be  presently  passed,  and  to  be  paid  in  three  years, 
with  a  proviso  that  it  shall  not  determine  the  ses- 
sions), not  only  for  the  present  to  forbear  the 
further  levying  of  any  ship-money,  but  will  also 
give  way  to  the  utter  abolishing  of  it  by  any  course 
that  yourselves  shall  like  best.  And  for  your 
grievances  his  majesty  will  (according  to  his  ro^'al 
promise)  give  you  as  much  time  as  may  be  now, 
and  the  next  Michaelmas;  and  he  expects  a  pre- 
sent and  iwsitive  answer  upon  which  he  may  rely, 
Ilia  affairs  being  in  such  a  condition  as  can  endure 
no  longer  delay." 

The  Commons  went  again  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  to  consider  his  majesty's  mes- 
sages ;  and  the  seijeant  was  sent  to  the  aeveral 
bars  in  Westminster  Hall  to  summon  the  absent 


members  to  come  in  to  the  service  of  the  House. 
But  though  they  spent  the  whole  day  till  six  at 
night  in  busy  debate,  they  came  to  no  resolution, 
and  separated  with  desiring  Sir  Henry  Vane  to 
acquaint  his  majesty  that  they  would  resume  the 
question  at  eight  o*dock  on  the  following  morning. 
On  that  morning,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  eight, 
the  king,  for  very  obvious  purposes,  sent  Secretary 
Winde^nk  to  the  House  of  Seijeant  G)anvil, 
Speaker,  who  lived  in  Chancery-lane,  with  a  com- 
mand to  Ivmg  him  to  Whitehall.  The  Commons 
met  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  were  alarmed  at  the 
non-appearance  of  their  Speaker ;  and,  while  they 
were  discoursing  with  one  another,  James  Max- 
well, gentleman  usher,  came  with  the  black  rod  to 
let  them  know  that  his  majesty  was  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  expected  their  coming  thither. 
Charles,  in  efiect,  by  the  advice  of  Laud  and  of 
all  his  council,  with  the  exception  of  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Holland,  bad  resolved 
upon  an  immediate  dissolution ;  for  Vane  and  the 
Solicitor  General  Herbert,  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, had  told  him  that  the  Commons,  if  permitted 
to  sit  again,  would  pass  such  a  vote  against  ship- 
money  as  would  blast  not  only  that  revenue  (we 
should  have  thought  it  had  been  blasted  enough 
already),  but  also  other  branches  of  the  king's 
receipts.*  Left  without  their  Speaks,  whom 
Charles,  no  doiibt  to  Glanvirs  own  satisfaction, 
had  made  fast  in  the  palace,  the  Commons  could 
neither  vote  nor  protest  as  a  House ;  and  so  they 
rose  quietly,  and  followed  black  rod  to  the  House 
of  L^ds.  When  they  appeared  at  the  bar, 
Charles  pronounced  their  sentence  of  dissolution 
in  a  speech  of  some  length.  As  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, he  praised  the  Upper  House  at  the  expense 
of  the  Lower  one,  telling  the  lords  that  it  was 
neither  their  fault  nor  his  that  this  ^larliament  had 
not  come  to  a  happy  end ;  and,  praismg  their  Lord- 
ships' willing  ear  and  great  affection,  he  bode  them 
remember  the  commands  he  had  given  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  parliament,  and  then  complained  of  the 
Commons  not  taking  his  promises  in  exchange  for 
instant  subsidies.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  *'  that  they 
have  insisted  very  much  on  grievances :  I  will  not 
say  but  there  may  be  some,  though  I  will  confi- 
dently affirm  that  there  are  not  by  many  degrees 
so  many  as  the  public  voice  doth  make  mem. 
Wherefore  I  desire  you  to  take  notice,  now  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  that  out  of  parliament  I  shall 
be  as  ready  (if  not  more  willing)  to  hear  and 
redress  any  such  grievances  as  in  parliament." 
This  time,  however,  he  did  not  call  the  opposition 
"  vipers.'*  "  I  will  not,"  he  said,  "  lay  this  fault 
on  the  whole  House  of  Commons ;  I  will  not  judge 
so  uncharitably  of  those  whom,  for  the  most  part, 
I  take  to  be  loyal  and  v^ll-affected  subjects ;  but 
it  hath  been  the  malicious  cunning  of  some  fevr 

■  Claresdon,  H1(L  Tho  iwbia  bintoriu  ndiU,— "Wtiat  followed 
In  the  D«t  paTllameDt.irlllilii  leH  th^n  a  vear,mad«  U  believ«d  that 
Sir  HetiTy  Vana  letMl  that  part  mitlicioutly,  and  to  bring  nil  Inio 
eonfiiiuD ;  La  beiDS  known  to  have  an  Implacable  hatred  agninit  ilia 
BarloT  litranarJtUaatenantot  Irelaiul,  whoto  ilattiuctioa  «ru  ibea 
upon  tht  MniL"  l 
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ReditioufiW  affected  men  that  hatli  been  the  cause 
of  this  mwmiderstanding."  He  then  thanked  the 
Lorda  for  the  care  they  had  had  of  his  honour  and 
afiairs ;  deiired  them  to  go  on  and  as&ist  him  in 
the  maintaining  of  his  government  and  that  regal 
power  that  was  tnily  liis ;  and  he  concluded  with 
saying,  As  fin-  the  libcaly  of  the  people,  that 
they  now  so  much  starde  at,  know,  my  lords,  that 
no  King  in  the  world  shall  he  more  careful  in  the 
propriety  of  their  goods,  liberty  of  their  persons, 
and  true  religion,  than  I  shall.  And  now,  my 
lord  keeper,  do  as  I  have  commanded  you."  Then 
Finch  stood  up,'',and  added,  *'  My  lords,  and  you, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
king's  majesty  doth  dissolve  this  parliament." 
This,  the  last  dissolution  which  Charles  was  to 
make,  took  place  on  the  5th  of  May,  1640.  Even 
in  the  eyes  of  tbe  king's  friends  he  had  committed 
a  most  lamentable  mistake.  According  to  Claren- 
don, ''there  could  not  a  greater  damp  have  seized 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  whole  nation  than  this  dis- 
solution caused,  and  men  had  much  of  the  mis^ 
in  view  which  shortly  after  fell  out.  It  could 
never  be  hqied  that  taoK  sober  and  dispassionate 
men*  would  ever  meet  tt^ther  in  that  place,  or 
fewer  who  brought  ill  purposes  with  them ;  nor 
could  any  man  imagine  what  offence  they  had  given 
which  put  the  king  upon  that  resolution.**  But,  in 
truth,  though  it  suited  Clarendon,  in  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  course,  to  profess  this 
wonderful  ignorance,  the  offence  given  by  parlia- 
ment was  as  clear  at  the  time  when  it  happened  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day.  The  Commons,  who  held 
ship-money  to  be  the  great  crime  of  Charles's 
administration,  and  the  judgment  against  Mr. 
Hampden  the  infamy  of  those  who  pronounced  it, 
were  resolute  that  the  tax  should  be  annihilated, 
the  jut^ent  formally  reversed,  and  the  judges 
tmn^ht  to  punishment ;  that  that  right  of  taxation, 
whidi  had  wen  claimed  as  an  absouite  prerogative 
so  inherent  in  tbe  crown  that  no  act  of  parliament 
could  take  it  away,  should  be  blasted  for  once  and 
for  ever,  to  the  coofiision  of  king,  court  divines, 
and  court  lawyers ;  and  Charles  was  a  prince  to 
peril  his  crown  rather  than  submit  to  these  things. 
But,  besides,  there  was  ground  of  offence  enough 
in  the  Commons  persisting  in  pressing  the  ques- 
tions of  grievance  before  supply,  in  their  refusing 
to  take  the  king's  tarnished  word  for  their  monies ; 
and  this,  in  effect,  was  the  grand  cause  of  quarrel 
from  the  first  of  his  parliaments  to  the  last. 

Clarendon  tells  us  that,  within  an  hour  after  the 
diaaolving  of  this  parliament,  he  met  Mr.  St.  John, 
'*  who  had  naturally  a  great  cloud  in  his  face,  and 
very  seldom  was  known  to  smile,"  but  who  then 
had  a  most  cheerful  aspect^  and,  seeing  him  me- 
lancholy, asked  what  troubled  him.  Clarendon, 
then  Mr.  Hyde,  answered,  that  the  same  that 

*  Mi.  HbIIui  hH  ihow  UmI  aU  tb«  prindpal  mea  mbo  headed 
(1m  aopalar  funj  la  the  Iobr  yarUaiaant  wan  meniben  of  Uiii— that 
tha  aUtnaua  ma  not  w  inueh  ia  lha  man  at  In  the  timaa ;  th«  lud 
^m^MMkm,  aad  bad  auccvM  of  1640,  ai  well  aa  llta  diuoliiliou  t.f 
tbeafamt  pailhuMBt.  haviai  Kraatljr  a|pn»Talad  tlia  public  dUcon- 
MUa  iB  the  lotarval  that  eUpind  batwcoii  tbe  diiaolTiiiy  of  this  and 
lha  aumaoning  of  Ibt  UMI  |«iUimiib— OoHt.  BM. 
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troubled  him,  he  believed,  troubled  most  good 
men ;  that,  in  such  a  time  of  confusion,  so  wise  a 
parliament^  which  alone  could  have,  found  remedy 
for  it,  was  so  unseasonably  dismissed.  The  other 
answered,  with  a  little  warmth,  that  all  was  well, 
and  that  it  must  be  Worse  before  it  could  be  better. 
But  if  his  enemies  rejoiced  and  his  friends  grieved 
at  the  measure,  Cluvles  himself  either  felt  no 
regret  or  conceal^  it.  He  put  forth  a  De- 
claration to  all  his  loving  subjects  of  the  causes 
which  moved  him  to  dissolve  the  last  parliament, 
in  which  he  chained  the  Commons  with  ventiug 
their  own  malice  and  disaffection  to  the  state,  in- 
stead of  using  dutiful  espressions  towards  his 
person  and  government;  with  their  subtle  and 
malignant  courses,  intending  nothing  less  than  to 
bring  all  government  and  magistracy  into  con- 
tempt, and  all  this,  in  spite  of  his  own  piety  and 
goodness ;  with  presuming  to  interfere  in  acts  of 
his  government  and  council,  taking  upon  them- 
aelves  to  be  guidera  and  directors  in  all  matters 
both  temporal  and  ecclesiastical ;  and,  **  as  if  kings 
were  bound  to  give  an  account  of  their  royal  ac- 
tions, and  of  their  manner  of  government  to  their 
subjects  assembled  in  parliament,"  in  a  very  au- 
dacious and  insolent  way^,  censuring  the  present 
government,  traducing  his  majesty's  administra- 
tion of  justice,  rendering  his  officers  and  mi- 
nisters of  state  odious  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects, 
and  not  only  this  but  hia  majesty's  very  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  so  just,  so  gracious,  that 
never  was  the  hke  in  this  or  any  other  luition ; 
with  having  delayed  the  supplies  in  spite  of  all  his 
promises,  and  introducing  a  way  of  bargaining  and 
contracting  with  the  king,  as  if  nothing  ought  to 
be  given  him  by  them  but  what  he  should  buy  and 
purchase  of  them,  either  by  quitting  somewhat  uf 
his  royal  prerogative,  or  by  diminishing  and  lessen- 
ing his  revenues; — whidi  courses  ot  theuv  were 
repugnant  to  tbe  duty  of  sulgects,  unfit  for  his 
majesty  in  honour  to  permit  and  suflfer,  and 
hazardous  and  dishonourable  to  the  kingdom,  as  all 
men  mi^ht  easily  judge.*  AimI,  as  if  the  uncon- 
stitutional practice  of  imprisoning  members  for 
words  spoken  in  the  House  had  not  made  bad 
blood  enough,— as  if  the  case  of  Sir  John  Eliot 
had  been  forgotten  by  the  nation  and  those  bosom 
friends  who  were  morally  strengthened  by  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Tower, — Charles  committed 
several  members  the  very  day  after  the  dissolution. 
Mr.  Bellasis  and  Sir  John  Hotham  were  sent  to 
the  Fleet  Prison  by  a  warrant  signed  by  lAud, 
Strafford,  Hamilton,  Windebank,  Goring,  and  six- 
teen other  ministers  or  members  of  the  council. 
The  only  offence  alleged  against  them  was  their 
speeches,  Mr.  John  Crew,  afterwards  Zjoid  Crew, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  warrant  signed 
by  Laud,  Strafford,  Windebank,  Goring,  and  six 
other  members  of  the  council.  His  offence  was 
the  not  discovering  or  delivering  up  certain  peti- 
tions, papers,  and  complaints  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  parliament,  being  in  the  chair  of  the  com- 

*  ParL  Iliati— Uiuliwanh,  I  /-> 
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mittee  finr  the  redress  of  religious  grievances.*  The 
house  of  the  Lord  Brooke  was  searched  for  papers, 

and  his  study  and  cabinets  were  broken  open. 

Previously  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Laud 
had  summoned  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  and  this 
hody  continued  to  sit  in  spite  of  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  which  was  considered  very  illegal.f 
Nor  would  Laud,  and  those  who  acted  under  him 
in  this  assembly,  be  warned  by  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  the  spirit  shown  by  the  dissolved  parlia- 
ment :  oppressors  to  the  last,  they  enacted  a  num- 
ber of  new  constitutions,  which  were  all  shattered 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.  They 
ordered  that  every  clergyman  should  instruct  his 
parishioners  once  a-quarter  in  the  divine  nght  of 
kings  and  the  damnable  sin  of  resistance  to  au- 
thority. They  added  canons  charged  with  ex- 
aggerated intolerance  against  Catholics,  Socinians, 
and  Separatists.  By  their  sixth  canon  of  this 
year,  1640,  they  required  that  every  clergyman 
and  graduate  in  the  universities  should  take  an 
oath  that  all  things  necessary  for  salvation  were 
contained  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  distinguished  from  Pres- 
byterianism  and  Papistry.  This  oath  was  to  be 
taken  heartily  and  willingly,"  and  yet  those  that 
refused  it  were  threatened  with  severe  punish- 
ment They  further  required  all  clergymen  to 
swear  not  to  consent  to  the  alteration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  by  archbishops,  bishops,  dea- 
cons, &c.,  as  it  was  by  law  established,  and  by 
right  ought  to  stand,  ^om  Northamptonshire, 
Kent,  Devonshire,  and  other  counties,,  spirited 
petitions  and  exceptions  were  sent  up  agunst  these 
canons ;  the  nation  was  in  a  ferment ;  but  Charles 
obtained  from  the  gratitude  of  Laud  and  his  clergy 
in  convocation  a  grant  of  six  subsidies,  each  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  which  money  was  ex- 
pressly destined  for  the  scourging  of  the  stiflF- 
necked  Scots,  and  the  uprooting  of  Presbyterian- 
ism. {  But  this  was  not  money  enough  for  such 
great  undertakings,  and  Charles  "  fell  roundly  to 
find  out  all  expedients  for  the  raising  of  more."§ 
Fresh  collections  were  made  by  means  of  the 
cpieen  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  among  the  Roman 
Catholics;  writs  of  ship-money  were  issued  in 
greater  numbers  and  enforced  with  more  severity 
than  ever,  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  landed 
property  being  almost 'daily  Star-chambered  on 
this  account;  great  loans  were  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  the  city  of  London,  for  which  purpose 
the  names  of  the  richest  citizens  were,  by  royal 
command,  returned  to  the  council-board;  and,  all 
these  extraordinary  ways  being  insufBcient,  others 
were  made  use  of,  of  a  nature  more  unusual. 
Bullion  was  seized  in  the  Tower,  bags  of  pepper 
upon  the  Exchange,  and  sold  at  an  under  rate. 
A  consultation  was  held  about  coining  400,000/.  of 
base  money ;  but  here  the  merchants  and  other 
intelli^t  men  stepped  in  to  show  tihe  great  in- 

•  Mky.— Ba*liwarth. 

JH*y.   It  WM  contnury  to  wideiit  aiage  at  laniL 
Riuhwoiib.— May.— Hudwicko  Slate  FaperB^Nalion." 
i  Cluondou,  UlM, 


conveniences  and  perils  vfakh  alwayi  attended  a 

depreciation  of  the  coinage,  and  Charles  for  once 
listened  to  good  advice  and  held  his  hand,  not- 
withstanding the  precedent  quoted  by  his  council.* 
Goods  were  bought  on  long  credit  and  sold  at  a 
loss  for  ready  money ;  large  sums  were  raised  in 
the  counties  where  troops  were  quartered  for  the 
northern  wars  by  actual  violence,  or  horses,  carts, 
provisions,  and  forage  were  taken  from  the  people 
at  the  sword's  point.  Whenever  any  one  stepped 
forv^'ard  to  represent  these  doings  to  his  most 
sacred  majesty,  he  was  set  down  as  a  foe  to  mo- 
narchy,—as  one  bent  upon  bringing  all  government 
uito  contempt  by  exposing  its  offioov  and  instru- 
moits.  Tto  mayor  and  sherifik  of  Limdon  were 
dragged  into  the  Star  Chamber  for  slackness  in 
levying  ship-money ;  and  Sirafibrd  observed,  that 
things  would  never  go  right  till  a  few  fat  London 
aldermen  were  hanged.  Four  aldermoi,  Soames, 
Atkins,  Rainton,  and  Geere,  were  OHumitted  by 
warrant  of  the  privy-council,  because,  being  sum- 
moned before  the  board, — his  majesl^  present  in 
council, —they  had  refused  to  set  down  the  names 
of  such  persons  within  their  several  and  respective 
wards,  who,  in  their  opinions,  were  able  to  lend 
his  majesty  money  for  the  safeguard  and  defence 
of  the  realm,  &c.  The  effect  of  this  setting  in 
motion  all  the  wheels  of  the  prerogative  "f  was 
inevitable.  It  is  impossibl^'*  wrote  a  noUe 
lord  to  his  friend,  "  that  things  can  long  'ooDtinue 
in  the  condition  they  are  now  in :  so  general  a 
defection  in  this  kingdom  hath  not  been  known  in 
the  memory  of  any."}  And  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  was  now  that  the  discontented  English  drew 
closer  their  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  that  many  of  the  king's  own  officers, 
and  some  of  his  ministers,  concerted  measures  with 
Loudon,  and  Leslie,  and  other  Scottish  leaders. 
Laud's  friend,  Pierce,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Weils, 
had  called  this  Scottish  war  "  bellum  Episcopale  " 
(a  war  for  Episcopacy),  and  such  the  English 
people  were  disposed  to  consider  it  Indeed  by 
this  time  they  had  set  down  the  primate  and  his 
bishops  as  the  main  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes ; 
and  Laud*s  robes  and  sleeves — perhaps  his  life — 
were  in  danger  from  the  popukr  fury.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  a  libel,  or  paper, 
was  posted  up  at  the  Rcmil  Bxchaoige,  inviting  the 
London  apprentices,  who  were  rather  prone  to 
mischief,  to  rise  and  sack  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
of  Lambeth.  The  invitation  waa  accepted,  and,  on 
the  night  of  the  11  th  of  May,  a  mob,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  apprentices  and  youths,  fell  upon 
the  said  palace.  But  Laud  had  had  time  to  gar- 
rison and  fortify  his  residence ;  the  rioters  were 
not  very  numennu,  and  be  "  had  no  hann."§ 

*,'Qnepn  Elizabeth  1i«d  debased  Ibe  coin*^  during  hn  Iriihwan. 
Sir  Thomivii  Ho«,  ot  Rowe,  miirle  kd  axeelleiit  ■oeocli  befuru  OhitcleB' 
prjvv  council  oa  the  daoitcr  and  kbiurdity  oT debuing  tli«  coiaajic. 
Kushworth  glvci  It  St  leaeth.  "  Kxperienca  hu  taught  lUi"  (aid 
Sii^hotniii,  "  that  the  etiTeebling  of  the  eotn  la  but  a  »hiH  foe  a 
whilr,  ai  driok  to  one  in  ■  dnpsy  to  make  him  iweU  ihe  more." 

+  Whitelock. 

}  The  Bar]  of  NorthnmbMUnd,  in  Sydney  Papen. 
{  Land,  ia  mKinc  tbe  oeeumQce  in  hi*  Diary,  laya^"  May  11 : 
Hwday  ni^  it.iddiri^  wj^tant  MJnbMhwas  kMMwilh 
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<*  Since  theD,'*  he  says,  **  I  have  got  cannona  and 
fortified  my  house,  and  hope  all  may  be  safe  ;  but 
Tet  libeli  are  constantly  set  up  in  all  places  of  note 
m  the  city.***  Ten  days  after,  this  (gentle  repre- 
aenbtne  of  the  apostles  alters  in  his  Diary, — 
"One  of  the  chief  being  taken,  was  condemned  at 
Smthwaric  on  Thursday  and  hanged  and  quav' 
tend  on  Saturday  momii^  foUoiriDg.**  The 
Tictim,  it  appears,  was  a  stripling,  and  the  horrid 
puDidunent  of  treason  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
mart  lawyeta  because  there  happened  to  be  a 
dnnn  with  the  mob ;  and  the  marching  to  beat  of 
inm  was  held  to  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
kisg.  Many  others  were  arrested ;  but  "  some  of 
tiieK mutinouspeople  came  in  the  daytime,  and 
broke  open  theWhiteliion  Prison,  and  let  loose  their 
fellows,  both  out  of  that  prison  mi  the  King's 
Beodi,  Bod'the  other  prisoners  out  of  the  White 
li<ni."t  Clarendon  says  that "  this  in&mous,  scan- 
dalous, headless  insuxrection,  quashed  with  the  de- 
smed  death  of  that  one  varlet,  was  not  thought  to  be 
CDDtrired  or  fomented  by  any  persons  of  quality," 
tinngfa  it  was  afterwards  discouised  of  in  the 
Hook  of  Commons  by  Hr.  Strode,  and  mentioned 
!Q  the  first  draft  of  the  first  remonstrance,  as 
bnn^htinby  Mr.  Pym, "  not  without  a  touch  of  ap- 
proUtioQ.**  According  to  tiie  same  authority,  the 
primate  was  not  the  only,  great  man  threatened : 
"cheip,  senseless  libels  were  scattered  about 
tbe  city,  and  fixed  upon  gates  and  public  remark- 
able places,  traducing  and  vilifying  those  who  were 
in  highest  trust  and  employment as  if  it  were 
postit^e  to  traduce  or  speak  too  harshly  of  the 
Hoimdrels  that  were  banded  against  the  liberties 
of  die  country, — that  (eren  in  this  historian's 

pmoM  of  ths  laical  riatoiu  mnltitude.  I  had  notEw.  and 
K^niithran)  Uie  hoate  u»  well  at  I  eonld.  Kod  God  bn  blewrd  I  had 
Mten&"  Cl«mdati,wItlihiiaia«lUiid0neytonM8geralioii.*urh 
"  ihu  Hit  labble  of  meMi,  tmknom,  diudiiti  psnoni  unauntoa  to 
A»  mbn  «r  NM  Otmumdt.'—EUt. 
'Dan. 

^  tlwrt  DUtt. — Such  a  riot  vu  in  Hulf  a  mtIodi  olToDCfl,  and  tha 
■•'•>■  ef  it  KihfKled  themielvri  topuoUhncDt,  thoDRli  no  h&nn  ws* 
^>  twfoBd  thmteniBf  and  hard  vord*.  But  it  is  atrocioiu  to  *ee 
t^coU-blooded  manneT  inwhkh  tbe  bead  ofa  Cbriatlan  «bureb  and 
wiMidclhbtoriaDurtbe  ro^aUitaeaii  (peak  of  tbe  haiutiBf  and  inur- 
jtiit  oftlis  oireadFT,  Claieodoo  uya  thai  the  man  wai  a  Milor, 
<^  Dritber  be  nor  the  atebtiUbofi  relalaa  the  «ont  part  of  tba  atory. 
MiaAikiiL  ig)mlntai«itlD|  Metnoin  of  theCourt  of  KinitCbariei. 
'utn  op  lot  tbit  deBctenCT,  and  correct!  •ome  of  tbeir  mistake*  or 
iilblBiitrtpTeMBtalioDa.  She  rayi: — '■  Tbit  porton,  named  Jobn 
irclwt,  w»M  a  drummer  In  tb«  nortb  t  but,  bavlBg  obtained  leave  of 
^'wac*  Imawdiaiel  J  alter  the  dlsiolutioa  of  parliament,  be  joined  in 
a*  MMkdB  lam betb  Palace,  and  wai  taken  into  ptutody.  UtAag 
McMd  ftvm  ptbon  by  hU  comrade*,  be  wu  lubaeqaently  pro- 
«iaed  u  a  tiattor.  Tbe  ca^in  ot  hb  troop  in  tbe  nortb.  leeing  tbe 
(■Kit|«K>u  of  bia  peraon  ia  the  pToelantalioii,  wrata  to  the  eonnetl  to 
ufaa  ihni  where  he  waa  to  be  found.  Upon  thla  tbe  poor  dnimmer 
*v  umtcd.  and  paraded  thnm|h  tha  dly  by  ■  troop  of  train 
Ihe  Town.  "On  the  Friday  fbUowtag,"  Hyaacontem- 
F"MT>  ■  ttm  Itlkrw  waa  racked  la  the  Towerto  make  him  e<nifeH 
{jn  mapkdna.  I  do  feu  h*  li  a  very  ihnple  (bUow,  and  knowi 
■nietraothinibiidther  doth  be  confeM  anything  eava  aBalnetblm- 
•df.  B«tHbMU.iIicrtwinbenwreyibowedtD«TebbUfct  but 
j^Mm  than  I  am  y«t  mtnln  of.  The  klna'a  Bcijfleuti,  Healb 
m^WUtfleld,  took  bb  aaaminatkm  oa  the  me1i  lait  Priday."  It 
'"11  bt  KRdtoelHl  that,  hi  the  MM  of  falloiw  the  Jad||ea  hnd 
yMlydfddid  aetbuttbe  om  ei  tortnre  ae  alwayi,B&d  in  all 
'■'"aanaaee*,  nmiary  to  tba  taw  of  Kigland.  It*  anbecqnent 
''■■plaTMt  la  1Mb  eaaa  waa  thmlbrr  on  vnormfty  destitute  of  all 
ud  It  (U  wareety  be  deobted  that  It  waa  perpetrated  by  tba 
<i-rKtionef  Land  hlunelii;  Inalt  ptvbablllty  tlw  «M«uioB  of  the 
•'■Khed  riettm  prcMrred  the  atroebn*  leemt  In  bw  hand*,  or  U 
*<"MMidyha»aallraeladaoBOlice(#thaI.i»|PaTllamanL  Tlie 
"■■(uiutuKd  ie  mmiioaed  In  »  hMorian,  but  tfaawanant  for 
imm  tba  iQitm  alU  Mdtto  in  tha  Slate  Paper  Ofllee."  It  haa 
•<««  iitairt  W  Mr.  Jaidfaw  la  hfi  hKanMiiur  inci  on  lh«  Vm  of 
TMm*  in  Bn^ad,  8Mb  1837,  pp.  US.  IM  . 


showing)  were  plundering  the  people  day  by  day, 
and  doing  violence  to  their  consciences.  But,  at 
this  early  stage,  we  may  remark  that  Clarendon's 
&ctB  are  an  antidote  to  his  reasoning. 

All  this  Ume  Ohsries  was  indulging  in  dreams  of 
conquest  and  glory  ;  for  in  his  eyes  it  was  glorious 
to  vanquish  by  the  sword  his  own  countrymen  and 
subjects,  the  Scots — and  he  confidently  calculated 
that  when  he  should  return  from  the  FOTth  uid 
the  Tweed,  with  these  blood-sprinkled  laurels,  he 
should  be  enabled  to  have  his  will,  and  reign  like 
a  real  king  by  the  Thames.  Yet,  if  he  had  pRuaed 
for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  spirit  of  both 
nations,  upon  the  disaffection  now  manifest,  which 
pervaded  country,  court,  and  camp  in  England, 
and  on  the  unanimity  that  prevailed  among  the 
Covenanters,  he  must  have  been  convinced  of  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  these  sanguine  hopes.  Re- 
gardless of  his  prerogative,  the  Scottish  parliament 
met  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  put  forth  a  series  of 
manifestos,  which  had  more  weight  in  £ngland,  as 
well  as  in  ScoUand,  than  all  the  royal  proclamations. 
But  they  had  not  waited  so  long  to  organise  their  re- 
sistance :  they  called  out  their  levies  in  March  and 
April,  and,  having  retained  their  superior  officers 
and  their  skilful  commanders  from  abroad  when 
they  disbanded  their  army  the  preceding  year, 
they  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive ;  for  again  they  did  not  wait  for  attack,  but 
stnick  the  first  blow  themselves.*  Ijcslie  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Covenant,  and,  being  resolved  not  to  move  south- 
ward till  he  was  master  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  be 
laid  siege  to  that  fortress ;  but  Ruthven,  the  gover- 
nor, a  man  of  known  courage,  made  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Leslie  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  siege 
to  some  of  his  best  officers,  and  went  southward, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  was  victorious  on  the  Tyne 
thst  he  learned  that  Ruthven,  being  "  somewhat 
straitened  for  want  of  ammunition  and  victuals, 
and  the  falling  away  of  tbe  water  into  the  rock  of 
the  castle,  by  the  often  discharging  of  his  great 
guns,"  was  constrained  to  capitulate,  and  deliver 
up  the  castle  to  the  Covenanters.  The  parliament 
imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  upon  every  man's  rents, 
,  and  the  twentieth  penny  of  interest  on  loans,  &c., 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  before 
they  adjourned  they  appointed  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  estates,  to  superintend  the  operations  of 
the  campaign,  to  sit  in  the  cabinet  at  Edinbui^h,  to 
move  with  the  troi^,  to  be  in  the  camp  or  where- 
ever  else  their  presence  should  be  most  required. 
They  entered  into  a  solemn  bond  to  support  the  au- 
thority of  parliament,  to  uphold  the  statutes  re- 
cently passed,  and  which  were  asserted  to  be  legally 
defective  for  want  of  the  touch  of  the  sceptre.  In 
fact,  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  state  was 
fixed  by  this  parliament  m  their  standing  com- 
mittee. Having  got  all  things  ready,  the  Cove- 
nauters  resolved  to  enter  England  with  a  sword  in 

*  It  thonld  bo  masUnned,  bowerer,  that  Chnilei.  long  before  tbte, 
had  prohibited  all  trade  with  Scotland;  that  bli  meu-oT-wai  and 
cnUura  had  bean  making  priuotrfSoottiih  merchantmen  wbenTer, 
tlwy  could  And  tham.  ^r~\rTlf> 
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one  hand  and  a  petition  in  the  other,  Bignifying,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  the  English  people  what  their 
intentions  were,  and  the  reasons  of  their  invasion. 

Charles,  Strafford,  and  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land thought  that  they  had  provided  for  the  worst 
in  making  the  Lord  Conway  general  of  the  horse, 
iustead  of  the  Earl  of  Holland.  "  The  war,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  was  generally  thought  to  be  as  well 
provided  for,  as  after  the  last  year's  miscarriage  it 
could  be,  by  his  (Conway's)  being  made  general 
of  the  horse ;  and  no  man  was  more  pleased  with 
it  than  the  ArcblHshop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
contracted  an  eztraordinaiy  opinion  of  this  .man, 
amd  took  great  delist  in  liis  company,  he  being 
well  able  to  speak  in  the  afiairs  of  cnurch,  and 
taking  care  to  be  thought  by  him^  a  very  .zealous 
defender  of  it ;  when  they  who  knew  hira  better, 
knew  he  had  no  kind  of  sense  of  religion,  and 
thought  all  was  alike.  He  was  sent  down  with 
the  first  troops  of  horse  and  foot  which  were  leyied 
to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  to  attend  the  motion  of 
the  enemy,  and  had  a  strength  sufficient  to  stop 
them,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  the  river, 
which  was  not  fordable  in  above  one  or  two  places, 
there  being  good  ganriaona  in  Berwick  and  Car- 
lUle."* 

Conway  was  in  cantomnent  between  the  .Tweed 
and  the  Tyne  by  the  end  of  July.  Accordi:^  to 
Clarendon,  who  conitantly  accounts  for  failures  by 
treacbery,  his  lordship  had  assured  the  king  that 
the  Coveoanten  would  be  in  no  ctmdition  to  enter 
England  that  year;  but  Charles  could  not  pos- 
aibly  be  deceived  by  any  such  assertion,  supjwsing 
it  to  have  been  made :  he  had  plenty  of  means  fur 
obtaining  correcter  information,  and  would  hwrdly 
have  trusted  implicitly  to  letters  from  the  Tyne 
for  what  was  passing  beyond  the  Tweed.  But  on 
the  15th  of  August  Conwny  wrote  to  Windebank 
that  his  spies  reported  that  the  Scott  were  on  the 
]K)int  of  advancing  into  the  heart  of  England; 
that  they  would,  upon  Saturday  next,  be  before 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  which  they  said  they 
would  take,  or  there  be  broken,  and  that  from 
Newcastle  they  intended  to  go  into  Yorkshire.f 
Upon  the  20th  of  August  Charles  began  his  jour- 
ney from  London  towards  York  in  some  haste ; 
ai^  on  that  very  day  J^ieslie  dashed  across  the 
Tweed  with  his  Covenanlers.|  Charles,  on  the 
same  day,  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  the 
Scots,  and  all  who  in  any  way  assisted  them,  to  be 
rebels  and  traitors,  and  to  have  incurred  the  pe- 
nalties of  high  treason;  yet  he  declared  that  he 
would  forgive  the  Scots  if  they  would  *'  acknow- 
ledge their  former  crimes  and  exorbitancies,  and 
in  humble  and  submissive  manner,  like  penitent 
delinquents,  crave  pardon  for  the  past,  and  yield 
obedience  for  the  time  to  come."  He  also  de- 
clared himself  generalissimo  of  his  own  army, 

•  HiiL 

+  CoDirny'R  Mtn  In  Baihworlh.— Thong  h  adAntttd  to  Windf 
bank,  Coimray'*  letlmru  more  pRitieiilariy  tot  the  inflinnailoii  of 
h  aud,  ua  if  th«  Archblabop  of  Canlertniry  had  bf«u  miniitrt  of  war 
or  i[FDera1ia*inio. 

t  Oiepan  of  tbeSoottiih  anarcnmedat  k  ftnd  oIom  to  CoU- 
BtnuBj.  aaoilierrutitaliRdlowndawudwriTflr. 


and  claimed  the  attendance  of  all  the  tenants  o 
the  crown,  as  upon  a  war  waged  by  the  sovereign 
in  person.  Numerically  the  roy^  army  actually 
collected  was  an  imposing  force : — ^without  count- 
-ing  the  train-bands  of  the  northern  counties, 
or  the  Irish  troops  brought  over  by  Strafford,  or 
about  to  be  sent  over  by  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
it  was  20,000  strong,  and  provided  with  60  pieces 
of  artillery.  But  it  was  imposing  in  numbera 
only :  discipline,  which  can  make  ten  men  more 
effective  tlian  a  hundred,  and  the  hearty  zeal  in 
the  cause,  and  attachment  to  the  banner  of  Uiot 
leadov,  which  can  almost  do  as  much,  were  alto- 
gether wanting.  "  It  was  a  marvellooB  thing  to 
observe  in  divers  places  the  avenenesa  of  the 
common  soldiers  to  this  war.  Though  commanders 
and  gentlemen  of  great  quality,  in  pure  obedience 
to  the  king,  seemed  not  at  all  to  dispute  the  cause 
or  consequence  of  this  war,  the  common  soldiers 
would  not  be  satisfied,  questioning,  in  a  mutinous 
manner,  whether  their  captains  were  papists  or 
not,  and  in  many  places  were  not  appeased  till 
they  saw  them  receive  the  sacrament ;  layii^  vio- 
lent hands  on  divers  of  tiieir  commanders,  and 
killing  sfHne,  uttering  in  bold  speeches  their  dis- 
taste of  the  cause,  to  die  astonishment  of  many 
that  common  people  should  be  sensible  of  public 
interest  and  religion,  when  lords  and  gentlemen 
seemed  not  to-  M."*  The  Earl  of  Northumber^ 
land  had  been  offered  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief,  under  the  king ;  but  4ie  declined  the  dan- 
gerous honour,  on  the  ground  of  a  very  doubtful 
sickness,  and  it  was  conferred  upon  Strafford,  who 
had  really  risen  from  a  sick  bed,  and  was  not  yet 
cured  of  a  dreadful  attack  of  his  old  enemy  the 
gout.  Strafford,  knowing  that  his  undisciplined 
levies  and  wavering  officers  would  be  no  match  for 
th^  well-drilled  Scots,  and  the  experienced  captains 
that  commanded  them,  had  ordered  Lord  Conway 
not  to  attempt  to  dispute  the  open  country  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne,  but  at  all  hazards  to 
make  good  his  stand  at  Newbum,  and  prevent  the 
Covenanters  from  crossing  the  latter  river.  But 
before  Charles  co\ild  get  farther  north  than  North- 
allerton, or  Strafford  than  Darlington,  Conway 
was  in  Adl  retreat,  and  the  Scots  upon  the  Wear, 
and  "  that  infamous,  irreparable  rout  at  Newbum 
had  fallen  out."t  Upon  Thursday,  the  27th  of 
August,  Leslie  and  his  Scots  encamped  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  a  very  short  distance  from  New- 
burn,  at  a  spot  called  Heddonlaw.  That  night 
they  made  great  fires  round  about  their  camp, 
coals  being  plentiful  thereabout,  so  that  the  camp 

•  May*— That  thorough -Koing  royalut.  Sir  Phnip  Wniwkk,  who, 
itben  tlw  tcaitical  diaina  woi  all  ovpr,  nnd  muiy  morr  VMtra  liod 
plapaed,  could  no  provoralion  on  the  part  of  tl>e  codrt,  wlio  Uiiiu- 
iB-nrd  that  the  levying  of  iliip-iiitiney  wan  atrictly  IvKBl^aud  brand- 
\ng  and  mtittlatkin  a  Ttry  prosier  mraa*  of  n'talili*liin)t  Lauii'a 
Anglican  church,  Rivrsa  Tvry  indllTcrMit  charactri  of  vome  oflbv 
principal  ofnceriofthii  ill-nOvctnl  army.  Tht- l^d  Cnnway  h«  dv- 
scri Ilea, oddly,  aa  a  **  man  of  epicureaa  prbiciples,  and  n  (-rrat  devoorer 
of  book!  and  gooA  chert,  aad  who  lay  under  »omr  rrflreliuQ  lincr  th« 
action  at  the  Iile  of  Tthe."  ■'  The  len  of  the  choMn  milllary  n>«n," 
he  addi,  "  at  Wiltnol,  and  GorlDt,  and  A»hbiimhain,  and  U'Npal, 
be.,  wpre  nerry  U<lB,nnd  none  oiihein  good  willrra  to  Strafford,  but 
moM  Ihr  Lord  Holland'a  depcndeuta— a  (piralrr  man  on  tlis  qiieen'a 
^^^^qIIhIiSw  tbeDtaofnniaTdlowaTda  biw.^--Mtmtin. 
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aeoned  to  be  of  great  compasB  and  extent  During 
the  night  they  suffered  any  EngUshmen  that  chose 
to  Ti«it  them,  making  them  welcome,  and  assuring 
them  that  they  only  came  to  demand  justice  from 
the  king,  against  incendiaries— men  that  were  a 
still  greater  curse  to  the  English  than  they  had 
been  to  the  Scots.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
day,  Conway  drew  up  the  king's  army,  consisting 
of  3000  foot,  and  1500  horse,  in  some  meadow- 
gnmnd  dose  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  be- 
tween Newbumhaugh  and  Stellahangh,  which 
faced  two  fordsi  passable  for  infmtry  at  low  water, 
and  which  woe  both  protected  by  sconces  or 
breaat>worki  there  bang  four  pieces  of  ordnance 
in  each  sconee.  Conway's  cavalry  was  drawn  up 
in  squadrons,  andVith  the  foot  it  covered  the  right 
bonk.  During  the  forenoon  the  Scots  watered 
their  horses  at  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  other,  without  any  attempt  to  annoy 
each  other — without  exchanging  any  reproachful 
lai^^ge.  The  Scots  brought  down  cannon  into 
Newborn  town,  and  planted  some  in  the  church 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  river's  brink,  and  they 
distributed  their  musketeers  in  the  churah  and  in 
the  houses,  lanes,  and  hedges,  to  guard  againat 
any  attack.  For  many  hours  the  two  forces  looked 
at  each  other  calmly,  and  without  any  apparent 
anxiety  to  engi^.  The  old  fury  of  the  Scots, 
the  ancient  animosities  of  the  English,  had  no 
longer  an  existence ;  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
no  treachery,  no  man^enunt  could  have  kept 
them  from  falling  upon  each  other.  At  last  a 
Scottish  officer,  well  mounted,  wearing  a  black 
feather  in  his  hat,  came  out  of  one  of  the  thatched 
liouses  in  Newhum  to  water  his  horse  in  the  river 
Tyne,  as  his  couDtr3rmen  had  been  doing  all  that 
day  ;  and  an  English  soldier,  seeing  this  officer 
fix  his  eye  on  the  English  trenches,  fired  at  him, 
whether  in  earnest,  or  to  scare  him,  was  not  known, 
but  the  shot  took  effect,  and  the  officer  with  the 
black  feather  fell  wounded  off  his  horse.  There- 
upon Uie  Scottish  musketeers  opened  a  fire  across 
the  river  upon  the  English,  and  Leslie  ordered  his 
artillery  to  play.  Some  of  his  guns  are  said  to 
have  been  merely  of  leather,  capaUe  only  of  some 
ten  or  twdve  rounds,  but  he  had  other  regular 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  his  guns  were  served  by 
men  who  had  learned  the  use  of  them  under  the 
Lion  of  the  NorUi,  or  in  the  sieges  and  campaigns 
of  the  Dutch;  whereas  the  English  eoldiers  were 
unacquainted  with  their  cannon.*  The  Scots  played 
upon  the  English  breast-works,  and  the  king's 
army  played  upon  Newhum  church,  till  it  grew  to 
he  near  low  water,  by  which  time  the  Scottish 
artillery  had  made  a  breach  in  tlie  greater  sconce, 
where  Colonel  Luneford  commanded.  The  co- 
lonel bad  great  diffiailty  to  keep  his  men  to  their 
post,  for  several  had  been  killed,  and  many 
wounded,  and  when  they  saw  a  captain,  a  lieute- 

*  "The  liOrd  Cdiivr;'*  ivlntian  concFrainjc  tlie  jiaitnuct  in 
tl)"  Ule  Doilhern  rxpedilion  iit  1640."  at  pablithc*!  Lord  Iliiilei 
(JUraarialt),  from  tlie  oriKinal  mnniiicrtpt  prfsem-d  id  llie  BrilUh 
Hniicnni,  HatL  M5S.  Sw>  alan  Caniraf  ■  ckw  and  apiriled  ImiBiof 
tunlpatloa  la  Seeretaiy  Windabanfc  im  fortftvUi*  StaU  fapm. 


nant,  and  some  other  officers  slain,  they  b^an  to 
murmur  that  they  had  been  put  upon  double  duty, 
and  had  stood  there  all  night  and  all  day,  without 
being  relieved  from  Newcastle.  Lunsfbrd  t^ain 
prevailed  with  them  not  to  desert  their  position, 
but  presently  a  well-directed  shot  hit  the  work  in 
the  midst,  fell  among  the  men  and  killed  some 
more  of  them ;  and  then  the  rest  threw  down  thdr 
arms  uid  ran  out  of  the  fort.  Ijeslie,  from  the 
rising  hill  above  Ne:nrbam,  plainly  perceived  this 
evacuation,  and  it  being  then  low  wato',  he  com- 
manded his  own  body-guard— a  troop  of  twenty^six 
horse,  and  all  Scotch  tawifen — to  pass  the  ford, 
which  they  did  with  great  npirit,  and  having  recon- 
noiteied  the  other  aoonce,  they  rode  back  without 
coming  to  close  quarters.  Still  keeping  up  his 
fire,  he  at  length  made  the  English  foot  to  waver, 
and  finally  compelled  them  to  abandon  that  work 
also.  Then  Leslie  played  hard  with  nine  ,  pieces 
of  cannon  upon  the  king's  horse,  drawn  up  in  the 
meadow,  and  so  galled  them  that  they  fell  into 
disorder,  which  was  greatly  increased  when  the 
Scottish  lawyers  chained  again  with  a  body  of 
cavalry  under  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  and  two  Scot- 
tish regiments  of  foot,  commanded  by  the  Lords 
Lindsay  and  Loudon,  waded  through  the  river. 
Fresenuy  Leslie  threw  more  tnxms,  both  horse 
and  foot,  on  the  right  bank,  and  then  Colonel 
Lunsford  drew  off  all  his  cannon,  and  a  retreat 
was  sounded  1^  Ei^liah  trumpete.  Only  mt 
gallant  attempt  was  made  at  resistance :  Com- 
missary Wilmot,  son  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  Sir 
John  Digby,  a  Catholic  recusant,  and  Daniel 
O'Neal,  an  Irish  officer,  charged  the  Scots,  and 
drove  some  of  them  back  into  the  river,  but,  not 
being  seconded,  they  were  rechai^d,  surrounded, 
and  taken  prisonere,  witli  their  men.*  Leslie 
treated  these  three  officers  nobly  in  his  camp,  and 
afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty  freely  to  return 
to  the  king's  army.  After  this  short  struggle,  the 
English  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  Newcastle. 
Nor  did  they  consider  themselves  safe  there,  for 
the  Lord  Conway  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it 
was  resolved,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  that  the 
town  was  not  ten8ble,t  and  that  the  whole  army, 
with  the  train  of  artillery  and  stores,  which  had 
been  there  collected,  should  ftil  back  instantly 
upon  Durham.  In  the  whole  battle— if  battle  it 
may  be  called — there  fell  not  above  sixty  Eng- 
lishmen :  it  was  evident  that  thev  had  no  mind  to 
fight  the  Scots  in  this  quarrel.  !6ut,  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  were  circum- 
stances sufficient  to  account  for  their  defeat,  with- 

*  "  The  Irulh  ia,"  anvi  Smdnrr  Vane,  In  a  Iptier  to  W{ndpbanfc, 
out  hone  ilid  nfit  behavr  thrmislvra  well.  Uii  naiiy  of  thetn  ran 
awEty,  null  did  not  aecond  thuie  lhal  weie  flral  char^edl" — HardvidK 
Slnle  FifHTt. 

f  "  hy  all  their  cunirntf,  it  naa  ajtrcrii  Ihr  to"n  ahuuld  faa 

Sultlrd  litTHUie  it  waa  nut  leusble,  hciu>;  alriiftetllpr  iinrurtifled  oti 
le  bichuptic'f  side,  and  the  forllBcalioDs  t.n  tliv  otiier  aide  were  wry 
inconililerable.  To  ata}  tlii-re  w  uuld  liut  increase  (he  loaa  (  it  would 
not  fiiTr  utyllilni;.  Tlie  Kaiuiii);  oriwoot  three  dnyi  could  not  much 
itienKthen  tlie  luwu,  tliere  beiuK  not  any  pluce  llwt  eould  1m  made 
Ueleiitible  In  that  lime,  nnd  tlie  loia  of  out  men  wauMf(iHlly  Uawn 
the  kins'i  Hiniy  ;  and  (hia  wai  aKreeable  to  that  ichich  waa  IhoaMht 
nt  at  court ;  fur,  with  all  itieeii,  ordna  were  diniatehed  by  aevend 
way*  to  commaDd  llio  biiDging  i>f  ibe  arny  fnmi  Nowcwtl*.^  ••AtuA. 
worth,  1  Ilia  UboriDUwtiinwu  on  tba  spot  sktiMtiM.  i 
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out  reference  either  to  their  lukewarmness  or  the 
treachery  of  their  leaders.  Conway  had  only  some 
4000  troops  of  the  rawest  kind.  Leslie  had  fmm 
20,000  to  23,000;  and  though  his  cavalry  was 
weali^  his  in&xktnr  vas  excellent  Besides*  the  river 
l^ue  was  ferdable  at  eight  or  ten  places,  a  little 
above  or  a  little  below  those  two  points  guarded  by 
the  sconces  or  breastwork,  the  only  works  erected  on 
the  river.  To  defend  that  line  against  such  a  force 
and  80  skilful  a  general  as  Leslie,  Strafford,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  been  up  with  all  the  force  he  was  lead- 
ing* 

By  five  o'clock  on  the  following  morning, 
August  the  29tb,  Newcastle  was  evacuated,  and 
all  that  part  of  the  English  army  in  full  retreat. 
For  a  time  it  appears  the  Scots  could  scarcely 
believe  their  good  fortune,  or  that  so  important  a 
town  could  be  abandoned  without  a  blow  ;  but,  in 
the  afternoon,  Douglas,  sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  rode 
up  with  a  trumpet,and  a  small  troop  of  horse  to 
the  gates  of  Newcastle,  which,  after  some  parley, 
were  thiown  open  to  him.  The  following  day, 
l^ng  Sunday,  Douglas  and  fifteen  Scottish  lords 
dined  with  the  mayor.  Sir  Peter  Riddle,  drank 
a  health  to  the  king,  and  heard  three  sermons 
preached  by  their  own  divines.  On  Monday 
Ijeslie  pitched  his  tents  on  Gateside  Hill,  half  a 
mile  south  of  Newcastle,  whence  he  issued  orders 
for  supplies  of  bread  and  beer,  for  which  he  paid 
partly  in  money  and  partly  in  bills.  He  permitted 
no  man  to  take  a  crust  of  bread  without  paying  for 
it ;  and  his  troops  were  kept  in  an  admirable  state 
of  discipline  by  his  own  drilling  and  vigilance,  and 
by  the  constant  prayers  and  sermons  of  their 
preachers.  Conway  did  not  consider  Durham 
more  tenable  than  Newcastle :  he  pursued  his 
retreat  to  Dariington,  where  he  met  the  fieiy  Straf- 
ford, who,  however,  was  fitin  to  turn  with  him, 
and  ftHl  still  farther  back  to  Northallerton,  where 
the  standard  of  Charies  was  floating.f  Leslie  soon 
quitted  Newcastle,  and  was  marching  after  them, 
it  was  said,  as  fast  as  he  could  :  so,  having  hastily 
reviewed  their  forces,  and  found  them  greatly 
diminished  by  desertion,  the  king,  Strafford,  and 
Conway  all  moved  together  from  Northallerton, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  city  of  York,  with  the  in- 
tention of  intrenching  close  under  the  walls  of  that 
town,  and  sending  back  their  cavalry  into  Rich 

*  IiMlIe,  tnoTiMjvFr,  had  tha  «dvMU|[e'ar  (noand:  tba  left  bank 
of  tlw  Tyne,  nt  that  point,  wai  lilgber  than  th*  right  ud  Ann  the 
church  of  Newbum.tho  Soot*  could  deariy  dlKnn  eVery  movement 
in  the  Eni^tuh  pewit  Ion  a,  and  rake  them  with  a  tun>  Ore. 

I  StiafTon],  according  to  Clamulon,  had  bmnKht  with  "a  body 
much  broken  with  hi*  late  uchiieie,  a  mind  and  temper  crnifcaa- 
in^  the  dregs  of  It,  which,  beiiw  marvellonaly  proroked  and  Inflanted 
with  indignation  at  the  late  dtiiKmonr,  rendered  him  Ism  gncione,— 
that  fi,  ten  inclined  to  make  himteir  lo  to  the  offlcen  upon  his  Ont 
entrance  into  hiacharfte;  it  may  be,  in  that  naii  of  disorder,  not 
quickly  dliceming  to  whom  IcUidneu  and  reapeetva*  JuMly  doe. 
But  tboie  who,  by  this  time,  tto  donbt  wen  reUtned  fcr  timt  purpow, 
took  that  opport[inity  to  incenu  the  arm;  against  him ;  and  eo  fsr 
prevdied  Inlt,  that  In  a  ihort  time  It  wai  more  innamed  against  him 
than  afklntt  the  enemyt  «Dd  waa  wQling  to  have  thdr  want  uf 
courage  imputed  to  excess  of  conscience,  and  that  their  living  not 
■aUsfled  la  the  ground*  of  the  quam-t  was  the  only  omit  titat  tliey 
linght  no  better.  In  this  indiiposition  in  all  part*  the  enrl  fbund  ft 
necessary  to  retire."— Hirf.  Vie  learn  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Hfiiry 
Vane  (in  Harrfwicke  Papers)  that  Strafford  at  thi*  lime  wa*  tronblt'd 
With  the  stone  as  well  as  the  gout.  Chailc*.  it  appear*,  thought  to 
n«iT«  Un  ud  reward  him  by  giving  him  lite  bbie  ribbon,  whisli  was 
dona  on  ttao  18thor8«ptombea 


moud  OT  Cleveland,  to  guard  the  river  Tees  and 
keep  the  Scots  from  making  incursions  into  York- 
shire. Leslie  took  Durham  as  he  had  taken  New- 
castle; and  the  Scots  entered  ndthout  opposi- 
tion into  Shields,  Teignmouth,  and  other  places. 
Without  losing  twenty  men  they  became  masten 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Uie  four  northern  counties 
of  England,  But  though  the  road  to  York  seemed 
open  to  them,  though  we  disaflection  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  well  known,  they  paused  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tees.  On  the  1 1th  of  September, 
when  the  Londoners  were  already  greatly  dismayed 
by  the  notion  that  they  should  get  no  more  coals 
from  Newcastle,  his  majesty  took  a  view  of  his 
army  under  the  avails  of  York,  and  found  that  ii 
still  consisted  of  16,000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
besides  the  trained  bands  of  Yorkshire.  "  Braver 
bodies  of  men,  and  better  clad,"  wrote  Sir  Henry 
Vane  to  Secretary  Windebank,  "  have  I  not  seen 

anywhere  For  the  horse,  they  are  such  as 

no  man  that  sees  diem,  by  their  outward  appear^ 
ance,  but  will  judge  them  able  to  stand  and  en- 
counter with  any  whalBoever.  Sure  I  am  that  I 
have  seen  far  meaner  in  the  King  of  Sweden's 
army  do  strange  sod  great  execution ;  and,  by  the 
report  of  all,  &ey  are  far  better  than  those  they 
are  to  encounter,  being  but  little  nags  most  ot 
them,  and  few  or  none  at  all  armed  but  with  lances 
and  Scots  pistols,  of  which  I  cannot  learn  they  are 
above  1600,  So,  if  God  sends  us  hearts  and  hands 
.  .  .  and  so  as  you  do  provide  us  mraiies  in  time, 
I  do  not  see  (though  it  must  be  confessed  they 
have  made  but  too  far  and  prosperous  advance 
already  into  this  kingdom)  but  that,  Qod  bdng 
with  his  majesty's  army,  success  will  follow.*** 

But,  to  say  nothing  of  God's  blessing,  which 
his  preachers  said  he  had,  heart  and  money  were 
both  wanting ;  and  the  unwelcome  conviction 
iiuluced  Charles  to  torn  a  ready  ear  to  those  who 
urged  the  necessity  of  temporising  with  the  Scots. 
He  condescended  to  receive  as  envoy  and  nego- 
tiator the  Lord  Lanark,  secretary  of  state  for  Scut- 
land,  and  brother  to  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton, 
who  presented  the  petition  of  the  Covenanters  to 
his  majesty.  Lamenting  their  many  sufferings  in 
time  past,  they  told  Charles  that  extreme  necessity 
had  constrained  them  for  their  relief,  and  obtaining 
their  humble  and  just  desires,  to  come  into  Eng- 
land, where,  in  all  their  march,  they  had  lived 
upon  their  own  means,  victuals,  and  goods  brought 
along  with  them  ;  neither  troubling  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  nor  hurUng  any  of 
his  majesty's  sulnects;  having  carried  themselves 
in  a  most  peaceable  manner  till  they  were  pressed 
by  BtrengOi  of  arms  to  put  such  £ngliah  forces 
out  of  the  way  as  did,  against  their  own  consciences, 
oppose  their  peaceable  passage  at  Newbum-npon- 
Tyne,  bringing  their  own  blood  upon  thdr  own 
heads.  They  expressed  their  anxiety  to  preveut 
the  like  inconveniences,  or  greater,  for  the  future ; 
assured  his  majesty  that,  as  most  humble  ai.d 
loyal  servants,  they  did  persist  in  that  most  humble 
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and  aubmiaaive  vay  of  petitioning  which  they  had 
kept  from  the  beginning,  hoping  to  obtain  admits 
UDce  to  his  majeaty's  presence,  and  that  his  ma- 
jeaty,  in  the  depth  of  his  royal  wiBdom,  would 
conaider  at  least  their  pressing  grievances,  and 
provide  for  the  repair  of  their  wrongs  and  losses, 
and,  ¥rith  the  advice  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  assembled  in  parliament,  settle  a  firm 
and  durable  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Charles,  on  the  5th  of  September,  gave  a  gentle 
but  evasive  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  telling 
him  that  he  was  always  ready  to  redresa  the  griev- 
ances of  hia  people ;  that  the  ,'petitiott  he  had  pre- 
sented was  cooceived  ih  too  general  terms,  but 
that,  if  he  would  return  with  a  more  specific  state- 
ment of  their  grievances,  he  would  give  them  his 
earliest  attention.  As  to  "  the  estatea  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  in  parliament  assembled,"  he  said 
nothii^  f<v,  even  at  this  extremity,  he  was  most 
mverse  to  the  mimmaiing  of  a  parbament ;  but  he 
thought,  most  imnaionM>ly,  to  satisfy  the  Soots  by 
tdling  Lanark  that  he  had  already  issued  sum- 
monses for  the  meeting  of  the  peers  of  England, 
in  the  city  of  York,  on  the  24th  day  of  September, 
by  whose  advice  he  hoped  to  give  such  full  answers 
to  their  petitions  as  should  most  tend  to  his  own 
honour  and  Uie  peace  and  welfare  of  his  dominions. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  majesty  expected  and  com- 
manded that  the  Scots  would  advance  no  farther 
into  England.  On  the  6th  of  September  the 
Corenanters  sent  Lanark  a  list  ai  their  grievsnces 
and  cmditions,  expressing  their  great  joy  at  learn- 
ing that  bis  majesty  was  banning  again  to 
hearken  to  their  humble  petitions  and  desires. 
They  wen  ss  foUom: — "1.  That  his  majes^ 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  command  that  the 
last  acts  of  paxliameut  may  be  published  in  his 
h^hness*  name  as  our  sovereign  lord,  with  the 
estates  of  parliament  convened  by  his  majesty's 
authority.  2.  That  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  and 
other  Btrengths  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  may, 
according  to  the  first  foundation,  be  furnished  and 
used  for  our  defence  aiid  security.  3.  That  our 
countrjrmen  in  his  majesty's  dominions  of  England 
and  Ireland  may  be  freed  from  censure  for  sub- 
acribing  the  covenant,  and  be  no  more  pressed  with 
oaths  and  subscriptions  unwarrantable  by  their 
laws,  and  contrary  to  their  national  oath  and  cove- 
nant, approved  by  his  majesty.  4.  That  the 
common  incendiaries,  which  have  been  the  authors 
of  this  oombustioD,  may  receive  their  just  censure. 
5.  Thatall  our  ships  and  goods,  widi  aU  the  dama^ 
thereof,  may  be  restored.  6.  That  the  wrongs, 
losses,  and  charges,  which  all  this  time  we  have 
sustained,  may  be  repaired.  7.  That  the  declara- 
tiouB  made  against  us  as  traitors  may  be  recalled. 
In  the  end  that,  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
estate  of  England  convened  in  parliament,  his  ma- 
jesty may  be  pleased  to  remove  the  garrisons  from 
the  Borders,  and  any  impediments  which  may 
stop  free  trade,  and,  with  their  advice,  to  con- 
descend to  all  particulars  that  may  establish  a 
stable  and  well-grounded  peace,  for  the  enjoying  of 


our  religion  and  liberties  against  all  force  and 
molestation,  and  undoing  fran  year  to  year,  or  aa 
our  adversaries  shsU  take  die  advantage." 

These  demands,  tlioug^  nspectfulfy  expressed, 
were  not  altogether  moderate;  but  Charles  read 
them,  pretended  to  entertain  them,  and,  with  in- 
digcoDt  pride,  turned  to  Strafford  to  know  whether 
20,000  men  could  not  be  brought  over  instanter 
from  Ireland,  and  looked  to  other  quarters,  to  see 
whether  there  were  not  means  for  resisting  and  chss- 
tising  the  Scottish  rebels.  But  there  were  none  : 
the  whole  nation  was  in  discontent  and  ferment,  and 
the  provinces  occupied  by  the  Scots  cried  with  an 
alarming  voice  to  be  released  from  the  burden  of 
supporting  them.  At  the  same  time  Charles  was 
beset  by  English  subjects,  who  clsmoured  for  a 
new  parliament  and  the  redress  of  their  own  cry- 
ing grievances.  Twelve  peers — ^Bedford,  Essex, 
Hertford,  Warwick,  Bristol,  Mulgrave,  Say  and 
Sele,  Howard,  Bolinglvoke,  Mandevill,  Brook,  and 
Paget! — presented  a  petition  to  the  sovereign, 
telling  hun  that  his  majesty  was  exposed  to  great 
hazard  and  danger  by  this  war, — that  his  revenue 
was  much  wasted, — that  his  subjects  were  bur- 
dened with  coat  and  conduct  money,  billeting  of 
soldiers,  and  other  military  chai^, — and  diven 
rapines  and  disorders  committed  by  the  soldiery 
raised  for  this  service,  so  that  the  whole  kingdom 
was  becoming  full  of  fear  and  discontent.  They 
then  proceeded  to  eniunerate  the  grievances  of 
innoviUion  in  matters  of  religion;  the  oath  and 
canons  lately  imposed  by  the  ctniTocation ;  the 
great  increase  of  popery,  and  the  employing  of 
popish  recusanto  in  places  at  power  and  trust,  and 
especially  in  ^military  cammands,  whereas,  by  the 
laws,  th^  were  not  permitted  to  bear  aims ;  the 
great  mischief  which  mi^t  befal  the  kingdom 
through  the  intended  bringing  in  of  wild  Irish 
troops ;  the  urging  of  ship-money;  the  Star  Cham- 
ber proceedings ;  the  heavy  duties  and  charges  put 
upon  merchandise  ;  and  the  great  grief  of  the 
subjects  caused  by  the  intermission  of  parUaments. 
After  which,  these  twelve  lords  represented  a  pur- 
liament  as  the  only  prevention  of  the  great  danger, 
and  besought  him  to  summon  one  within  some 
short  and  convenient  time,  whereby  these  ills 
might  be  removed,  the  authors  and  counsellors  of 
them  brought  to  leg^  trial  and  condign  punishment, 
and  the  present  war  composed  without  bloodshed. 
At  the  same  time  the  citizens  of  London  prepared 
a  petition  to  the  same  effect.  Laud  and  the  privy 
council,  sitting  in  the  capital,  got  sight  of  a  copy 
of  this  petition  aa  it  was  being  circulated  for  signa- 
ture, and  thereupon  they  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
proceeding  and  terrify  the  subscribers.*  But  'the 
citizens  disregarded  their  letter,  put  nearly  10,000 
names  to  the  petition,  and  dispatched  some  of  the 
court  of  aldermen  and  common  council  to  present 
it  to  the  king  at  York.  Also  the  gentry  of  York- 
shire, when  called  upon  to  pay  and  support  the 
trained  bands  for  two  months,  a^preed  to  do  their 
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beat  therein,  but  most  humbly  besought  bis  majesty 
to  think  of  summoning  parliament.  Stratford, 
who  received  their  answer,  proposed  that,  in  re- 
porting it  to  his  master,  he  should  leave  out  the 
words  of  advice  about  a  parliament,  as  he  knew  it 
was  the  king's  fall  purpose  to  call  one ;  but  the 
Yorkshire  gendemen  s  hearts  and  the  voice  of  the 
whole  kingdom  being  fervent  foi  a  parliament,  tliey 
would  not  consent  tlut  those  words  should  be  left 
out,  and  therefore  they  delivered  their  answer 
themselves ;  and  Charles  thought  it  prudent  to 
seem  to  take  it  in  good  part.*  He  now,  indeed, 
saw  that  a  parliament  was  inevitable ;  and  before  the 
meeting  of  the  peers,  who  had  been  really  sum- 
moned to  York  as  a  great  council,  he  issued  writs 
for  the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the  following  3rd 
of  November.  Meanwhile,  upon  the  appointed  day 
— ^the  24th  of  September — the  great  council  of  peers 
assembled  in  the  dean's  hous^  near  the  Minster  at 
York.  There  Charles  told  them  that  he  hod  called 
them  together,  after  the  custom  of  his  predecessors, 
to  ask  their  advice  and  assistance  upon  sudden 
invasions  and  dangers  which  had  not  allowed  time 
for  the  calling  of  a  parliament ;  that  an  anny  of 
rebels  were  lodged  within  the  kingdom ;  that  he 
wanted  their  advice  and  assistance,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  chastisement  of  tliese  insolences. 

I  must  let  you  know,"  continued  the  king,  "that 
I  desire  nothingmore  than  to  be  rightly  understood 
of  my  people ;  and  to  that  end  I  have* of  myself 

resolved  to  call  a  parliament.  And  if  my 

subjects  bring  those  affections  which  become  tliem 
towards  me,  it  shall  not  fail  on  my  part  to  be  a 
happy  meeting."  He  tlien  asked  what  answer  he 
should  give  to  the  petition  of  the  rebels,  and  in 
what  manner  he  should  treat  them,  and  how  he 
should  keep  his  own  army  on  foot  and  maintain  it 
until  sapplies  might  be  had  irom  a  parliament. 
(If  Cluvles  could  have  dealt  with  the  Scots  in  his 
own  way, — ^if  he  could  have  maintained  his  army, 
and  been  aure  of  its  loyalty, — if  he  could  have 
obtained  the  Irish  troops,  he  would  have  contented 
hinuelf  with  his  council  of  peers,  and  we  should 
have  heard  no  more  of  his  promites  of  calling  a 
parliament.)  The  Earl  of  Bristol  proposed  to 
continue  and  conclude  the  treaty  with  the  Scots. 
He  and  other  lords  were  confident  that  they  could 
make  peace  upon  honourable  terms.  Bristol  said, 
indeed,  that  if  hia  majesty  were  in  case,  it  were 
bnt  to  bring  the  Scots  on  their  knees ;  but,  as 
matters  stood,  considering  their  strength,  and  that 
they  had  taken  Newcastle  and  two  whole  pro- 
vinces, it  would  be  better  to  speak  of  the  business 
as  to  men  that  had  gotten  these  advantages.  While 
they  were  speaking  a  packet  was  brought  from  the 
Covenanters  to  Lord  Lanark,  with  a  new  petition 
to  his  MajesQr,  "  supplicating  in  a  mtm  mannerly 
s^te  than  formerly."  Besides  Lanark,  the  Scot- 
tish earls  of  Traquair  and  Morton  were  boUx  pre- 
sent ;  and  Traquair  was  commanded  to  make  the 
same  relation  to  the  peers  which  he  had  formerly 
made  to  the  king  and  privy  council,  and  which 


was  the  ground  of  the  advice  of  the  lords  of  the 
council,  to  reduce  the  rebels  by  force  rather  thau 
to  yield  to  their  demands.  On  the  following  day 
(the  25th  of  September),  the  Xjords,  delighted  with 
bis  majesty's  assurance  of  calling  a  parliament, 
entered  into  debate  with  great  cheerAilneas  and 
alacrity.  Northallerton  had  been  aneed  upon  for  a 
place  of  meetmg  between  the  Buglish  and  Scotch 
commissioners,  but  now  it  was  declared  that  Itipon 
would  be  a  better  place ;  and  the  English  peers 
unanimously  resolved  to  hold  the  negotiations  at 
Ripon.  Sixteen  of  the  English  peers  were  to  act 
for  Charles;*  eight  Scottish  lords  and  gentlemen 
for  t)ie  covenant. 

Charles,  having  settled  about  the  commissioners, 
desired  the  Lords  to  proceed  to  the  great  business 
of  the  day,  which  was  tlie  second  proposition,  or 
how  the  army  should  be  suppUed  with  money; 
and,  after  a  little  time  spent  in  debate,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  200,000/.  should  be 
borrowed  from  the  city  of  I-ondon,  upon  the  joint 
security  of  the  privy  coimcil  and  the  peers.  To 
get  rid  of  the  Scottish  claims  for  supplies  of 
money,  Charles  consented 'that  they  might  make 
levies  themselves  in  the  countiea  beyond  the  Tees. 
He  attempted  to  transfer  the  conferences  from 
Ripon  to  the  city  of  York;  but  the  Scots,  who 
were  very  cautiouB,~-who,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  civility,  had  shown  that  they  had  not  the 
slightest  confidence  in  his  royal  word, — objected  to 
putting  themselves  so  completely  in  his  power. 
Here,  also,  their  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Strafford 
blazed  forth.  *'We  cannot  conceal,"  they  said, 
"  what  danger  may  he  apprehended  in  our  going  to 
York  and  surrendering  ourselves,  and  others  who 
may  be  joined  with  us,  into  the  hands  of  an  axmy 
cummanded  by  the  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  against 
whom,  as  a  chief  incendiary  (according  to  our 
demands,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  treaty  itselQ, 
we  intend  to  insist,  as  is  expressed  in  our  remon- 
strance and  declaration ;  woo  hath  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  proceeded  against  us  as  trakors 
and  rebels  (the  best  titks  hia  lordship  in  his  com- 
mon talk  doth  honour  us  with),  whose  commission 
is  to  subdue  and  destroy  us,  and  who  by  all  means 
and  upon  all  occasions  desireth  the  br^ing  up  of 
the  treaty  of  peace;  the  army  being  commanded 
also  by  divers  papiste,  who  conceive  our  pacifica- 
tion to  be  their  ruin  and  dissolution  ;  and,  when 
there,  by  divers  godless  persons  doing  the  worst 
office  about  his  majesty,  and  waiting  the  occasion 
of  expressing  their  malice  and  revenge  f^inst  us 
and  their  own  nBtion."t    If  the  loose  and  inac- 

*  They  warn  B«dford,  Hntfbrd,  Eawx,  SaUiIjiu;,  Warwick,  Brl»- 
tol,  HolUnd,  Beikihire,  Uudevill.WhutJn,  Pa«eit.Braake.  Paalat, 
Howaid,S»Ttllc,  audDunimore;  aud  tbeywereta  be  utitlediu  ai- 
laaglDg  the  in>«ty  by  the  «u1b  of  Traquair,  Moitoa,  and  Lanaik, 
Secteiaiy  Vane,  Sit  LewU  Sluarl,  and  Su  John  BiutoaBlt,  vlto  were 
men  either  veraed  ia  the  lawa  of  Scotland,  or  who  had  been  formerly 
acqiudnted  with  thlt  butineea.  The  Scotiiah  c«mmia*iouer«  we™  the 
lurdi  DiiufiTmliDe  and  LonAm,  Sic  Patrick  Httpbuni,  Sir  William 
Douglas,  Aleundet  BeDdenon  the  celebmlaj  imaeher,  Johuoft  the 
clerk  ot  the  {•eoeiBl  luteinbly,  WeddcrbitriM,  *ad  Snhh. 

t  Itushwortli.  The  ticotUsh  commiiakinen  were  not  anIbSed  with 
■  tafn-conduct  under  Uliarlea'!  ilgn  manual,  and  demanded  thai  it 
■banld  be  u^ued  by  ceriain  of  tlm  peers  ataeuibled  In  the  graat 
eoundl,  which  wai  done  before  Hwf  «oiUd,mvn  tnmiMt  tale 
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curate  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
council  of  peers  at  York  may  be  trusted,  Strafford 
did  not  advise  his  inaeter  at  this  juncture  to  break 
off  all  negotiation  and  trust  to  force  of  arms ; — he 
was  too  keen-sighted  a  person  not  to  perceive  the 
great  and  growing  diaaffection  of  the  English  army ; 
but  another  peer  certainly  gave  something  very 
like  this  resolute  advice.  Edward  Lord  Herbert, 
commonly  called  the  Black  Lord  Herbert,  irritated 
at  the  Scots'  demand  of  40,(X)0/.  per  month,  advised 
the  king  to  fortify  York,  and  dissuaded  his  majesty 
from  yielding  to  that  demand,  giving  his  reasons 
for  both  proceedings.  Regarding  the  first  he  said, 
"First,  that,  Newcastle  being  taken,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  fortify  York,  there  being  no  other  con- 
siderable place'betwixt  the  Scots  and  Ixjndon, 
which  mi^ht  detain  their  army  from  advancing 
forwards.  Secondly,  that  reason  of  state  having 
admitted  fortification  of  our  most  inland  towns 
against  weapons  used  in  former  times,  it  may  os 
well  admit  fortifications  against  the  weapons  used 
in  these  times.  Thirdly,  that  towns  have  been 
observed  always  averse  to  wars  and  tumults,  as 

VOU  III. 


subsisting  by  the  peaceable  ways  of  trade  and 
trafiSck,  insomuch  that  when  either  great  persons 
for  their  private  interest,  or  the  commons  for 
their  grievances,  have  taken  arms,  townsmen  have 
been  noted  ever  to  continue  in  their  accustomed 
loyalty  and  devotion.*'  Black  Herbert  knew  the 
value  of  pacifications  and  agreements  of  this  kind. 
*'  Treaties,"  said  he,  "  are  like  thin,  airy  things, 
that  have  no  real  being  in  themselves,  but  in  the 
imaginations  of  those  who  project  them ;  they  may 
quickly  dissolve  and  come  to  nothing ;  and  to  give 
so  great  a  sum  of  money  for  the  treating  only  of  a 
peace  might  be  loss  of  the  money,  time,  and  many 
advantages."  He  said  he  had  never  read  that  ever 
prince  bought  a  treaty  of  his  subjects  at  so  dear  a 
rate ;  that  it  would  reflect  upon  the  honour  of  bis 
majesty  abroad,  when  foreign  nations  should  learn 
that  he  could  not  find  means  of  treating  with  his 
subjects  for  a  peace  hut  by  giving  money  to  their 
army  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  paying  his 
own  army :  that  his  majesty  should  try  whether  the 
Scots  meant  really  a  treaty,  and  not  an  invasion, 
by  moving  his  commissioners  to  propose  the  im- 
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mediate  disbanding  'of  both  armies,  all  things  else 
remaining  in  statu  quo  until  the  negotiations  at 
Ripon  should  be  concluded.  But  this  advice, 
though  in  all  respects  it  coincided  with  the  feelings 
of  the  king,  was  too  dangerous  to  be  adopted.  The 
commissioners  laboured  with  little  effect  from  the 
Ist  of  October  till  the  16th,  when  they  agreed 
upon  articles  for  the  quiet  maintenance  of  the 
Scottish  army  for  two  months,  for  the  opening  of 
the  Bea^ports  in  the  north  and  the  renewal  of  free 
trade  and  commerce  sea  and  land,  as  in  time  of 
peace,  and  fat  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  end  no- 
thing more  was  settled,  for  all  the  grievances  and 
important  clauses  of  a  definitive  treaty  were  left  un- 
touched; and,  on  the  23rd  of  October, — the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  parliament  approaching, — it  was 
agreed  that  the  negotiations  should  be  transferred 
from  Ripon  to  London.  The  Scots  *ere  to  receive 
or  levy  the  sum  of  850/.  per  diem  for  the  space  of 
two  months,  beginning  from  the  16th  of  October ; 
they  were  to  content  themselves  with  this  main- 
tenance, and  neither  molest  papists,  prelates,  nor 
their  adherents  ;*  and  by  this  arrangement  Leslie 
and  the  Covenanters  were  lefl  in  undifcturbed  pos- 
session of  Durham,  Newcastle,  and  all  the  towns 
on  the  eastern  coast  beyond  the  Tees,  Irith  the  single 
exception  of  Berwick.  "*  Upon  such  terms,"  sftys 
a  contemporary,  was  this  unliBtUntt  Urar  (u- 
though  the  armies  could  not  as  yet  be  disbanded) 
brought  to  a  cessation ;  and  both  lUtlons  tested  In 
assured  confidence  that  a  peace  must  needs  follow, 
since  the  whole  matter  was  now  to  he  debated  in 
the  English  parliament,  which  was  td  begin  about 
a  fortnight  after,  for  it  was  likely  that  a  parlia- 
ment should  put  a  period  to  that  war  which  could 
never  have  been  begun  but  for  want  of  a  parlia- 
ment. They  were  also  confident  that  that  freedom 
which  the  iimdamental  laws  and  constitutions  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  allow  to  parliaments 
could  not  he  denied  to  this  (though  to  many  others 
it  had  long  been),  as  being  that  parliament  to 
which  the  king  was  necessitated,  and  the  only 
way  which  was  now  left  him  to  tread,  after  so 
many  deviations  unfortunately  tned,  and  upon 
which  the  people  had  set  up  their  utmost  hope, 
wh(Hn  it  seemed  not  safe  after  so  long  suffering  to 
provoke  any  further/'t 

Upon  the  3rd  of  November,  1640,  Charles,  in 
evident  depression  of  spirits,  opened  in  person  the 
ever-memotable  Long  Parliament. J  He  told  the 
Houses  that  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  kingdom 
being  at  stake,  he  was  resolved  to  put  himself 
freely  and  clearly  on  the  love  and  affection  of  his 

*  Soma  oT  the  Scotch  Mmythonght  it  qtdte  Urlo  pi  tinder  th« 

niiti  af  NurthumberUnd,  uid  from  the  {inplit*  tbejr  had  proceeded 
iihop^i  tBOentry  and  epltoopkUans. 
t  Miiy, 

t  ChariM  votild  not  open  ptrllftineiit  «[th  the  neiwl  atatei  He,  i« 
H  were,  *kalked  to  the  Hoiue.  "  The  Uag."  eaye  Land  ia  hii  Diary, 
"  did  not  ride,  bat  w«nt  fay  water  to  Kiofc't  Stain,  and  tliiuugti 
Wertulniter  Hall  to  th«  cfanreh,  and  ao  lo  tlie  HauM. "  Clarendon 
■aye  with  more  eolemDity, — "  Thia  parliament  had  a  tad  and  mulaa- 
cholle  afpect  upon  the  Stat  entrance,  which  nretaged  »otne  nnuiual 
 did 


and  UDnalural  evente.  Tbu  ktni{  himielf  did  not  rido  with  hi*  ac- 
eiutoffied  equipan,  nor  in  hla  utual  Bu^ty,  to  Weitmtnater,  but 
went  privately  inlila  barge  to  the  Parliameut  Stain,  and  aner  lo  the 
shuKB,  u  it  It  kad  baaa  lo  m  ntun  of  « imwogoad  pultenMU."-' 


English  subjects,— that  he  was  exhausted  by 
charges  made  merely  for  the  security  of  England, 
and  therefore  must  desire  them  to  consider  the 
best  way  of  supplying  him  with  money,  chastising 
the  rebels,  Ac,  and  then  he  would  satisfy  all  their 
just  grievances.  And  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  he 
said,  with  great  emphasis, — "  One  thing  more  I 
desire  of  you,  as  one  of  the  greatest  means  to  make 
this  a  happy  parliament,  that  you  on  your  parts,  as 
I  on  minci  lay  aside  all  suspicion  one  of  another : 
as  t  promised  my  Lords  at  York,  it  shall  not  be 
Iny  fault  if  this  he  not  a  happy  and  good  mrlia- 
ment.***  But  this  invitation  to  a  mutual  con- 
fidence came  many  years  too  late.  The  court  had 
signally  failed  in  its  ^ideavours  to  influence  the 
elections  j  the  people  everywhere  had  been  eager 
to  return  patriotic  members,  men  tried  in  the  fiir- 
naces  of  former  parliaments,  or  knovra  for  their 
opposition  in  private  life  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  prerogative,  and  the  innovations  in  the  church. 
Of  Charles's  chief  servants  only  two.  Vane  and 
Wiudebank,  had  obtained  seats ;  and  the  first  of 
these  was  suspected  of  treachery,  while  Winde- 
bank  was  so  odious  to  the  people  as  a  creature  of 
Laud,  that  his  preience  in  the  House  was  rather 
hurtful  than  be&eficial.  For  a  long  time  it  had 
been  uaufll  with  the  Commons  to  how  to  the  king^s 
inclinations  In  the  choice  of  a  Speaker ;  even  m 
the  preceding  parliament  they  had  chosen  a 
courtier :  but  now,  instead  of  Gardiner,  the  rc- 
eorder  of  London,  Uie  man  of  the  king's  choice, 
Lenthall,  a  practising  barrister,  was  hastily 
ch(Aen  ;  and  the  choice  was  approved  by  Charles, 
in  ignorance  of  the  man.  Hampden,  Pym,  St. 
John,  and  Denzil  Hollis  again  took  their  seats, 
and  their  , party  was  wonderfully  strengthened 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Henry  Vane,  the  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  that  sat  in  that  parliament, — so 
wild  an  enthusiast  in  religion  as  to  excite  a  sus- 
picion of  his  sanity  or  sincerity, — so  acute  a 
politician,  so  accomplished  a  statesman,  as  to 
chsUenge  the  admiration     all  parties,   ^nw  first 

*  diarlea  waa  fldlond  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Flneh,  who  tnadn  an 
elaborate  ipnch  to  iImiw  that,  .with  lh«  escoption  of  the  impious 
trouble!  in  the  north,  the  eonatr*  wai|  in  a  hl^iaed  atale,— that 
thinga  never  had  bocn  ao  weU,  and  never  eoald  be  better.  It  waa 
de«ned  neceeaary  to  bring  in  the  name  oT  Um  queen,  who  wa*  «- 
ceailrely  unpopnlar,  and  to  drclare  that  ibe  waa  the  paraf;on  at 
igueena.  Ubarleai  in  hli  pieviona  de^Uratioo  of  the  niotivea  which 
ioduoed  him  to  •ummoa  tnia  parliameDt^  had  mid  nothing  of  the 
klad,  bat  it  waa  now  thought  m  to  report  that  the  wiie  and  generoua 
coubhIi  of  hia  wife  liad  led  him  to  thia  healing  moaiure.  ~  Behold 
the  king,"  aaid  Finch.  "  in  anothrr  part  of  himielf,  In  hia  deareat 
eonaort,  our  graetoaa  queen,  tlie  minor  of  vlruie,  ftom  whom,  idoce 
her  happy  arrival,  now  after  three  luatrei  of  ywa,  uever  any  lubject 
received  other  than  graciona  aMd  benign  Inlluence  ;  and  I  dure  avow, 
aa  the  la  nearen  and  deareat  to  onr  lOTeteign,  to  theia  ii  none  wliote 
aflVctions  and  enilpavour*  (hia  m^eiiy  only  eicejilcd)  iiave,  or  do, 
or  can  co-operate  more  to  tite  happy  aucceaa  oT  thia  parliament,  and 
the  nevet-to-be.equalli!d  Joy  and  comfort  of  a  rigbt  underatandiog 
twtweea  ibe  king  and  hii  people  1  Behold  him  inhb  beat  image,  i>or 
oacellent  young  prince,  and  tba  reat  of  lbs  loyal  and  lively  progeny, 
in  *'bum  wa  cannot  but  promioo  lo  ouitelvet  to  have  our  hapjiineis 
pi-rpetuated.  Prom  the  tnrone,  turn  j-our  eye*  lo  Ihe  two  lupiioilrra 
of  It ;  on  the  ,one  aide,  the  item  of  hononr,  the  nobility  and  clergy  ; 
on  the  other  side,  ttie  gentry  aod  commoni  I  Where  waa  there, 
or  ia  there,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a  nobiliiv  to  numerona,  lo  tnag- 
nanimuut,  and  yet  with  auch  a  temper  that  Ihey  neither  ecilpaa  the 
thrana  uor  overtop  ihepeopleh  but  keep  in  a  diitaoce  lit  for  the  KTcat- 
neta  of  the  throne  ?  Wliere  waa  there  a  oommonwealth  to  and 
Ihe  balance  eo  aqvally  Iteld  ai  hero  ?  And  oartaiuiy  ao  long  aa  Ihe 
beam  b  duly  bud  It  cbwhiI  In  otkerwiaa." 
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thing  these  men  did  vts  to  move  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  of  grievance,  and  the  receiving 
of  petitions  praying  for  their  removal.  Mr. 
Edward  Hyde,  still  on  the  patriotic  side,  brought 
up  a  crying  grievance  in  the  north,  which  was 
none  other  than  Strafford's  Court  of  the  President 
of  the  North,  or,  as  it  was  more  usually  called,  the 
Court  of  York,  which,  be  said,  by  the  spirit  and 
unlution  of  the  minister  trusted  there,  or  by  the 
natural  inclination  of  courts  ta  enlace  their  own 
power  and  juriidictiim,  had  broken  down  die 
banks  of  the  channel  in  whidi  it  wai  meant  to 
run,  bad  almost  overwhelmed  that  country  un- 
da  a  Ka  of  arbitrary  power,  and  involved  the 
people  in  a  labyrinth  of  distemper,  oppression, 
and  poverty.  The  eccentric  Qeorge  Ijord  Digby, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  brought  up  the  griev- 
ances in  the  west, — Sir  John  Colpepper  the 
grievances  ia  the  south, — Waller,  the  poet,  a  fresh 
denunciation  of  ship-money,  subservient  judges, 
and  the  intermission  of  parliaments*  Other  peti- 
tions were  presented  in  a  more  startling  manner. 
"  The  first  week,"  says  Whitelock,  "  was  spent  in 
naming  general  committui  and  establishing  them, 
and  receiving  a  great  many  petitions,  boUi  from 
particular  penons  and  from  multitudes,  and 
brot^ht  by  troops  of  horsemen  from  several 
counties,  craving  redresa  of  grievances  and  ex- 
orbitances, both  in  church  and' state."  The  Lord, 
Falkhmd,  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  Sir  Edward 
Deering.  Mr.  Harbottle  Grimaton,  and  other 
leading  members,  fell  vigorously  upon  the  system 
of  episcopacy,  and  the  House  presently  denounced 
all  the  acU  and  canons  which  Laud  bad  hurried 
through  the  late  convocation.  They  attacked  every 
part  of  church  government, — every  proceeding  of 
the  primate  in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience. 
"He  is  a  great  stranger  in  Israel,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Falkland,  "  who  knoweth  not  that  this  king- 
dom hath  long  laboured  under  many  and  great 
oi^resaions  bout  in  rdigion  and  liberty ;  and  his 
ac^iaintance  here  is  not  gieat,  or  bis  ingenuity 
len^  vho  doth  not  both  know  and  acknowledge 
that  a  great,  if  not  a  prindpal,  cause  of  this  have 
beai  some  bishoj^  and  their  adberenta. .  Under  pre- 
tence of  uniformity,  they  have  brought  in  supersti- 
tion and  scandal ;  undo*  Ae  titles  of  reverence  and 
decency,  they  have  defiled  our  church  by  adorning 
our  churches.  .  .  Theyhave  tithed  mint  and  anise, 
and  have  lefl  undone  the  work  of  the  gospel.  .  .  . 
They  have  made  the  conforming  to  ceremonies 
more  important  than  the  conforming  to  Chris- 
tianity.'** Mr.  Bagshaw  said  that  there  were  two 
Eorts  of  episcopacy — the  first  in  statu  puro,  as 
it  waa  in  the  primitive  times;  the  second  in 
statu  eorruptot  as  it  ia  at  this  day ;  that  it  was 
maintained  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  a  book, 
that  episcopacy,  both  in  the  office  and  in  the  juris- 
diction, is  jure  divino—of  divine  right— which 
positioi  was  directly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 

*  Fklktond  iIki  nid  thit,  while  muiM  had  bean  oelebnM  in 
■ccnrity,  a  cunTeDttote  had  bwn  marie  a  ^at  erlme.  To  eancel*e 
that  Um  tden^n  he  elaimed  Ibr  th*  IsUer  ahimhl  ba  cxkoded  to 
Iba  fenur  wm  abm  ann  hk  elegant  kud  hf  gb  mind. 
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land,  which  plainly  showed  that  the  bishops  had 
their  episcopal  jurisdiction  from  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  jure  divino.  "  It  is  holden  at 
this  day,"  said  he,  "  that  episcopacy  is  inseparable 
from  the  crown  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
commonly  now  said,  no  bishop,  no  king — no  mitre, 
no  sceptre ;  which  I  utterly  deny — ^for  it  is  plain 
and  apparent,  that  the  kings  of  England  were 
long  before  bishops,  and  have  a  subsistence 
without  them,  and  have  done,  and  may  still  de- 
pose them."  After  quoting  a  number  of  statutes, 
the  same  orator  sud,  I  am  &r  a  thorough  re- 
formation of  all  abuses  and  grievances  of  episco- 
pacy ;  which  reformation  may  perhaps  serve  the 
turn,  without  alteration  of  the  government  of  Eng- 
land into  a  form  of  presbytery,  as  it  is  in  other 
kingdoms — of  Scotland,  France,  Geneva,  and  the 
Low  Countries;  which,  for  mine  own  part,  had 
I  lived  in  those  kingdoms,  I  should  have  been  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Protestant  party  in  point  of 
Presbytery."  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  however, 
thought  it  expedient  that  they  should  bethink 
themselves  whether  a  popular  democratical  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  though  fit  for  other  places, 
would  be  either  suitable  or  acceptable  to  a  regal, 
monarchical  government  like  that  of  Englimd. 
Sir  Edward  Deering  compared  the  modem  episco- 
pacy to  papistry,  and  attacked  that  tyrannical  court 
which  was  so  dear  and  essentiid  to  Land.  *'  Widi 
the  papists,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  severe  inquisi- 
tion, and  with  us  there  is  a  bitter  high  com- 
mission ;  both  these,  contra  fas  etjus^  are  judges 

in  their  own  case  With  the  papists  there 

is  a  mysterious  artifice;  their  index  exipur^orius. 
To  this  I  parallel  our  late  imprimaiws^m  licences 
for  the  press,  which  are  so  handled  that  truth  is 
suppressed,  and  popish  pamphlets  fly  abroad  cum 

privile^o  Nay,  thev  are  already  grovn  so 

bold  in  this  new  trade,  that  the  most  learned 
labours  of  our  ancient  and  best  divines  must  be 
new  corrected  and  defaced  by  the  supercilious  pen 
of  my  lord  bishop's  young  chaplain."  He  went 
on  to  show  how  nearly  Laud's  notions  of  supre- 
macy and  infiallibilitj  approached  to  those  of  the 
pope.  **  And  herein,"  added  he,  **  I  shall  be  free 
and  clear — if  one  of  these  must  he,  I  had  rather 
serve  one  as  fiir  off  as  the  Tiber,  than  to  have  him 
come  to  me  so  near  as  the  Thames :  a  pope  at 
Rome  will  do  me  less  hurt  than  a  patriarch  at 
I^ambeth."  It  may  readily  be  conceived  how 
these  things  affected  Laud,  who  shortly  before 
had  been  visited  by  omens  and  misgivings,  and 
who  clearly  saw  ruin  approaching.*  It  was,  in- 
deed, evident  that  the  Commons  believed,  with 
Pym,  that    they  must  not  only  make  the  house 

*  "  October  sy.Tueaday,  Simon  and  Jndw'a  Era,  I  went  Into  my 
nppei  itudy  to  aee  tome  manDaeripta,  which  I  vaa  aendin^  to  Oifcrd ; 
in  that  Btudy  hung  my  pietnn,  taken  br  the  life,  and,  coming  in,  I 
fonnd  It  Mien  down  upon  the  flwe,  and  lying  on  the  Soar,  the  itriing 
being  broken  hj  which  it  banged  afa'"**  the  wail.  I  am  almoft 
every  day  thnateoed  with  my  ruin  In  (larllaaient ;  God  grant  ihie 
be  no  onen.*' — 2Mar|i.  A  fcw  dan  balbra,  the  arohbiaboii  noiea  In 
the  eame  prime  record — "  The  high  commlHlon  litting  at  tit.  Paul'*, 
becnuM  of  the  troufaiea  of  the  tiue*,  wry  near  two  tbouaand  Biuwn- 
iite  made  a  tumult  at  the  end  oT  the  eautb  tore  do«n  all  the  bancltM 
in  tbe  eonelelory.andatad  onttUMW  woyld  bftn  no  UdMi^  nor  no 
bi^  firnnmhttim  *  I 
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clean,  but  pull  down  the  cobwebs,*'*  They  de- 
bated with  the  same  fearlessness  and  the  same  high 
eloquence  on  the  other  grievanjces  of  the  country ; 
Imt  for  many  days  they  constantly  returned  to 
the  subject  of  religion  and  to  the  evil  counsellors 
about  the  king.  We  well  know,'*  said  Rud- 
yard,  **  what  disturbance  hath  been  brought  upon 
the  church  (os  vain  petty  trifies ;  how  the  whole 
church,  the  whole  kingdom,  hath  been  troubled, 
where  to  place  a  metaphw,  an  altar.  We  have 
Been  mintsterB,  their  wma,  children,  and  &mi- 
lies  undone  against  lew  against- conscience,  agiunst 
all  bowels  of  compassion,  about  not  dancing  upon 
Siftidaye.  What  do  these  sort  of  priesta  think 
will  become  of  themaelves,  when  the  master  of  the 
house  shall  come  and  find  them  thus  beating  their 
fellow  servants?  .  .  .  They  would  be  at  some- 
thing very  like  the  mass ;  they  want  a  muzzled 
religion.  They  would  evaporate  and  dispirit  the 
power  and  vigour  of  religion,  by  drawing  it  out 
into  solemn  and  specious  formalities,  into  obsolete 
antiquated  ceremonies,  new  furbished  up.  .... 
They  have  so  brought  it  to  pass,  that,  under  the 
name  of  Puritans,  all  our  religion  is  branded,  and 
under  a  few  hard  words  against  Jesuits,  all  popery 
is  countenanced.  Whosoever  squares  his  actions 
hy  any  rule,  either  divine  or  human,  he  is  a 
Puritan :  whosoever  would  be  govoned  by  the 
kii^s  laws,  he  is  a  Puritan :  he  that  will  not  do 
whatsoerei  other  men  would  have  him  do,  he  is  a 
Puritan.  Their  great  work,  their  master-piece, 
now  is,  to  make  all  those  of  the  religion  to  be  the 
suspet^  party  of  the  kingdom."  Then  passing  to 
the  obnoxioiw  ministers,  the  same  orator  said,  "  His 
majesty  hath  freely  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
this  parUameut;  and  I  presume  there  is  not  a 
man  in  this  House  but  feels  himself  advanced  by 
this  high  trust ;  but  if  the  king  prosper  no  better 
in  our  hands  than  he  hath  done  in  theirs  who 
have  hitherto  had  the  handling  of  his  affairs,  we 
•hall  for  ever  make  ourselves  unworthy  of  so 
gracioas  a  confidence.  .  .  .  His  majesty  is  wiser 
than  they  that  have  advised  him,  and  tl^refore  he 
cannot  mit  see  and  feel  their  subverting,  destruc- 
tive counaels,  which  ipeak  kmder  than  I  can  speak 
of  them ;  for  they  ring  a  doleful,  deadly  knell  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  His  majesty  best  knows 
who  they  are.  For  us,  let  the  matters  bolt  out  the 
men,  their  actions  discover  them.  They  are  men 
that  talk  largely  of  the  king's  service,  and  yet  have 
done  none  but  their  own,  and  that  is  too  evident. 
They  speak  highly  of  the  king's  power ;  but  they 
have  made  it  a  miserable  power,  that  produces 
nothing  but  weakness,  both  to  the  king  and  king- 
dom. They  have  exhausted  the  king's  revenues 
to  ^  bottom,  nay,  through  the  bottom,  and  be- 
yond It  hath  heretofore  been  boasted,  that 

the  king  should  never  call  a  pariiament  till  he  had 
need  of  his  people :  these  were  words  divisive  and 
of  malignity.  The  king  must  always,  according 
to  his  occasions,  have  use  of  the  people*B  power, 
hearts, hands,  purses;  the  people  will  always  have 

*  Clarmdoa,  HU. 


need  of  the  lung's  clemency,  justice,  protection ; 
and  the  reciprocatian  is  the  strongest,  the  sweetest 
union.  It  hath  been  said,  too,  of  late,  that  a  par- 
liament will  take  away  more  from  the  king  xhan 
they  will  give  him.  It  may  be  well  said,  that 
those  things  which  will  fall  away  of  themselves 
will  enable  the  But^ects  to  give  him  more  than  can 
be  taken  any  way  else.  F^jecto  and  m<mop(dies 
are  but  leaking  conduifr^ipes ;  the  exchequer  itself, 
at  die  fblleat,  is  but  a  cistern,  and  now  a  broken 
one ;  fi;equent  parliaments  only  are  the  fountuns  ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  in  this  parliament,  as  we 
shall  be  finee  in  our  advices,  bo  shaU  we  be  the 
more  free  of  our  purses,  that  his  majesty  may  ex- 
perimentally find  the  real  dijff^erence  of  better 
counsels,  the  true,  solid  grounds  of  raising  and 
establishing  his  greatness,  never  to  be  broi^ht 
again  (by  God's  blessing)  to  nich  dangennu*  such 
desperate  perplexities."* 

From  speaking,  the  Commons  soon  proceeded 
to  action;  not  always  bearing  in  mind  the 
strict  limits  of  their  power  and  jurisdiction. 
On  the  1th  of  November,  the  fourth  day  of 
their  sitting,  they  passed  a  resolution  tbat^those 
victims  of  Star  Chamber  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
Mr.  Burton,  Dr.  Bastwick,  and  Mr.  Pryune, 
should  be  sent  for  forthwith  by  warraat  of  the 
House,  and  made  to  certify  b^  whooe  warrant  and 
authority  they  have  been  mutilated,  branded,  and 
impriaooed.  And,  beic^  liberated  from  their  distant 
dungeons  by  this  warrant  of  the  House,  the  three 
Puritans,  upon  the  28th  day  of  November,  came 
to  London,  being  met  upon  the  way  and  brought 
into  the  city  by  five  thousand  persons,  women  as 
well  as  men,  all  mounted  on  horseback,  and  wear- 
ing in  their  hats  and  capB  rosemary  and  bays,  in 
token  of  joy  and  triumph.  The  discourses  of  men 
upon  this  triumphant  entrance  varied  :  '*  some  of 
the  court,  as  w^  as  clei^  and  other  gentlemen 
besides,  did  not  conceal  their  dislike  of  it,  affirm- 
ing that  it  was  a  bold  and  tumultuous  affiront  to 
courts  of  justice  and  the  king's  authority:  others, 
who  pitied  the  former  Buffieringi  of  thoee  men,  and 
they  that  wished  re^Drmation  in  matlen  of  justice, 
were  pleased  with  it:  hoping  diat  it  would  work 
good  effects  in  the  king*B  mind,  and  make  him 
sensible  how  bis  people  stood  disaffected  to  the 
rigour  of  such  proceedings,  and  esteemed  it  as  a 
good  presage  of  the  ruin  of  those  two  courts,  the 
High  Commission  and  the  Stsr  Ghamber.*'t  The 

•  BudTiTd  »M.  In  one  put  of  thh  mnazluUe  tpaadi. "  I  hm 
often  thought  aod  inid.  thai  It  nut  be  wmm  gimt  MOraiiiln  &■! 
irould  THwver  and  recti^  thii  aUla  i  u>d  when  Out  ratMiBttv  did 
Dome,  it  wuuJd  be  a  Rteat  hatard  whether  it  would  wan  a  remadr  «f 
ruin.  We  are  aow,  Maater  Speaker,  upon  that  mrtloal  twalacpMU. 
and  therefiirD  it  is  no  time  to  paUiaUs.  to  foment  oar  own  undotu.* 
There  were  many  that  thomht  with  Rudyard,  and  It  would  ba  tdls 
to  dnubt  tlia  fact  (aa  it  woald  be  d.lHeult  toeondema  ita  auUwn)  that 
tome  of  tbeM  had  helped  to  malie  the  pfeaenl  critla.  beltevlug.  with 
St.  John,  that  thinfa  moat  be  wotm  before  they  oooU  to  Mtwr. 

t  May.— Thia  author,  who  mult  have  knawn  wry  » 
wroiiKht  upon  Charlea.  aBy«,  "  How  it  wrouKht  at  Uial  preaeot  nian 
the  kinf  ia  not  known.  But  actkuia  of  that  nature,  where  (be  people 
at  their  own  aeeord*.  Id  a  MeniioK  tumultuoua  manner,  do  expnta* 
their  liking  or  disliking  of  matter*  in  gorernmeat,  cannot  aiwaya 
produce  the  aame  aueceu.  but  work  ocoording  to  the  ditpotiiioo  of 
the  prince  or  Kuvernoi  either  to  aaeUM  cauiinit  refurraoiion.  or  lo 
u  baitml  of  Uwbim  i^bmidera  of  hia  aeUioni:— aat  anriffmt,  mat 
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latter  class  were  indiiputably  the  more  nnmeroue, 
and  now  the  more  powerful.  Happy  had  it  been 
if  the  released  captives  and  simerers  for  con- 
science sake,  and  ^ose  who  triumphed  with  them 
in  their  rdeaae,  had  learned  to  tolerate  others,  or 
had  ascertained  &e  great  ftct  ilut  persecution 
and  cmelty  defeat  their  own  objects!  Within  a 
month  t&er  the  letDm  of  the  three  Puritans,  their 
business  iras  refored  to  a  committee,  and,  upon 
the  report  of  that  committee,  it  was  voted  by  the 
House  that  their  several  judgments  were  illegal, 
unjust, and  against  ^e  liberty  of  the  subject;  aud, 
about  a  month  after  this,  it  was  further  voted  that 
they  should  receive  damages  for  their  great  suffer- 
ings, and  that  satisfiustion  should  be  made  them  in 
money,  to  be  paid  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  other  high  commiasioners,  and  those  lords  who 
had  voted  against  them  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
that  they  dbould  be  restored  to  thdr  callings  and 
profiessioitt  <tf  divinity,  law,  and  physic.  The 
damagea  were  fixed  far  Burton  at  6000/^  for 
Prynne  and  Baatwick  tX  SQOOt.  each.  As  these 
men  were  comforted  after  their  mflSarings,  ao  other 
divines,  fbUowera  ct  Laud's  ofthodozy,  after  a  brief 
triumph,  were  brought  to  thor  torment  Hie  Com- 
mittee of  Religicm  was  indefatigable,  and  certainly 
neither  tolerant  nor  merciful.  "  Their  first  care," 
says  May,  "  was  to  vindicate  distressed  mi- 
nisters, who  had  been  imprisoned  or  deprived  by 
the  bishops,  and  all  others  who  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion had  been  persecuted  by  them :  many  of 
those  ministers  within  few  weeks  after  the  b^n- 
ning  of  the  parliament  were  released  from  durance, 
and  discharged  to  their  chaises,  with  damages 
from  their  oppressors ;  many  docttna  and  other 
divines  that  had  been  most  busy  in  promoting  the 
late  church  iunorations  about  altars  and  other 
ceremonies,  and  therefore  most  gracious  and  flou- 
liabii^;  in  the  state,  were  then  questioned  and 
committed ;  insomuch  as  the  chaise,  and  the  sud- 
denness  of  it,  seemed  wonderful  to  men,  and  may 
worthily  serve  as  a  documrat  to  all  posterity— 
quamfragiti  loco  tiareni  svperhi  (in  how  insecure 
a  position  stood  they  that  were  so  proud).***  The 
committee  proceeds  to  inquire  concerning  scan- 
dalous ministers,  which  are  described  as  being 
of  two  kinds ; — 1 .  Loose  livers,  and  men  of  de- 
bauched behaviour,  who  had  gotten  into  good  pre- 
ferment, and  been  countenanced  in  insmting  the 
Puritans.  2.  Men  who  had  (tended  in  the  way  of 
pi^istical  ceremonies  and,  superstition.  Among 
all  the  men  of  his  rank.  Laud's  friend  and  pet 
auth(»r.  Dr.  Cousens,  master  of  St.  Peter's,  Cam- 
bric^, was  most  noted  for  wbat  were  termed 
Bupentittona  and  curious  observances.  He  was 
not  noted,*'  says  May,  "  for  any  great  depth  of 
learning,  nor  yet  scandalous  for  ill  living,  but  only 

*  BitL  Part.~~lt  the  Comaioiu  hid  mntod  ■  qulekealag,  thef 
ecftelnl^  bad  it  (ten  wtthont.  Thelt  l«ble  wu  •haotutely  tcMdml 
■itb  pvtitkm*.  MM>a  of  which  vmpmenwd  br  nnliitodM,  Toolfe- 
tatiaf  "  No  bUhop*,  no  hl^  commiMton,  uo  Star  ChUDber,"  On 
ibollthof  Dmmbrn  Atdmnu  PMiiilDStoa.  wfih  loma  hundrod* 
fcUowlu  Ub,  preamiled  t  pel i lion  tnm  the  eillunf  of  London,  with 
Sfteta  iMMud  lubacriuttoof,  afalnst  tbo  diacipUne  ftod  oareBtunUs 


forward  to  show  himself  in  formalities  and  outward 
ceremonies  concerning  religion,  many  of  which 
were  such  as  a  Protestant  state  might  not  well 
suffer."  Cousens  was  imprisoned  and  bailed,  and 
though  depriv&l  of  some  of  hia  preferments,  yet 
escaped  without  any  great  punishment,  being  one 
of  a  crowd  that  hod  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  par- 
liament had  so  much  business  on  hand.  On  the 
18th  of  December,  Cousens^s  friend  and  patron, 
William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.  &c., 
was  singled  out  for  the  cmshing  thunderbolts  of  the 
House.  It  was  resolved  that  a  message  should  be 
sent  to  the  Lords  to  accuse  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  House  and  of  all  the  Commons  of  England,  of 
high  treason,  and  to  desire  that  he  might  be  forth- 
with sequestered  from  parliament,  and  committed. 
Denzil  Hollis  carried  up  this  message.  Evidently 
to  his  surprise,  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch  told  him, 
that  the  Lords  would  sequester  the  archbishop 
from  their  House,  and  commit  him  to  the  custody 
of  their  gentleman-usher.*  Laud  deaired  leave  to 
speak,  and  dropped  some  unguarded  ezpressitms, 
which  he  afterwards  benedleave  to  retract,  but 
was  xefiised  by  thor  lordships.  He  then  requested 
permission  to  go  to  hia  house  to  fetch  some  papers, 
that  might  enable  him  to  make  his  defence.  This 
permission  was  granted,  provided  he  did  nothing 
but  in  sight  of  the  genUeman-usher,  in  whose 
custody  he  was  ordered  to  remain,  aud  in  whose 
custody  he  did  remain  for  ten  weeks,  when  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  In  his  speech  on  the 
motion  of  impeachment,  Mr.  Grimston  desired  the 
House  to  look  upon  Laud's  colleagues  and  depend- 
ents. "  Who  is  it  but  he  only,"  exclaimed  the 
orator,  "  that  hath  brought  the  Earl  of  StraiTord- 
to  all  bis  great  places  and  employments  ?  . .  .  . 
Who  is  it  but  he  that  brought  in  Secretary  Win- 
debank  into  that  place  of  trust — Windebank,  the 
very  broker  and  pander  to  the  whore  of  Babylon  ? 
Who  is  it  but  he  only,  that  halii  advanced  all  our 
popish  bishops?  I  shall  name  but  some  of  them : 
Bishop  Mainwaring,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Bishop  Wren, 
the  least  of  all  these  birds,  but  one  of  the  most  un- 
clean."f  On  the  morrow  of  Laud's  arrest  (the 
19th  of  December)  this  Wren  was  smitten  on  the 
hip,  it  being  ordered  that  a  message  should  be 
sent  to  the  Lords,  that  there  were  certain  informa- 
tions of  a  high  nature  against  Dr.  Matthew  Wren, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  concerning  the  setting  up  of  idol- 
atry and  superstition ;  and  that  the  Commons, 
having  information  that  he  was  endeavouring 
an  escape,  desired   their  lordships  that  care 

*  At  tha  Hme  tiiiM,  Lftud  wu  denouBcad  u'lhe  mtt  Ineandiuy 
In  the  DBtbniAl  dUTereneeir  by  tha  Seotch  eomnlMMtim,  who  had 
oome  np  to  London,  ud warn  mfcflag  In tbaeltr—"mKli&cqMiitcd 
by  tha  tiiMffaaied." 

i  M  idnwarlng,  vbo  had  mads  meh  a  noUa  by  his  writings  In  Cavour 
at  abioluUim  and  the  divina  right  of  king*,  waa  now  Bbhop  ot  Si. 
David'i  i  ihs  Hlihop  of  Bath  and  WeLl«  wai  WillUin  PioRa  ;  tha 
Biahop  of  Oxford  wai  Dr.  John  Banaolt ;  Matthaw  Wicn,  now  of 
Ely. hud  bean  BUhi*p of  Nonrieh,  and  bad  dbtlniii^abad  hbaaalf  tu 
that  dlucMo  by  hii  vfobiDt  peraecatlon  of  Purilant  and  hia  exmUlon 
of  the  lodiutrhMu  clothlaf* — fcraigntra,  or  daacaoilantB  of  ftuvignera, 
who  woold  not  Kuounee  the  rallglon  they  hwt  braoght  with  them 
iUoEnglaad.  (9ae  ania,  v.  IBS.)  Bishop  WfM  wm  iLe  nadt  oftha 
eakbialad  Uii  Chriilupbnr  Wna.  — 
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might  be  taken  that  lie  eliould  give  gnod  security 
to  abide  the  judgment  of  parliament.  Mr.  Hamp- 
den went  up  with  this  message.  The  Lord  Keeper 
Finch,  who  must  have  seen  that  his  own  hour  was 
at  hand,  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  through 
Mr.  Hampden,  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  should  give 
bail  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 

But  before  there  churchmen  were  stricken  in 
iheir  pride  of  place*  Strafford  had  been  denounced, 
formally  accused,  aiid  safely  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
When  Ae  king  left  York,  his  lieutenant  remained 
behind  him,  to  take  charge  of  what  remained  of 
the  army  in  the  north.  It  is  proved  bymany  con- 
current witnesses  that  Str&fibrd  was  ararse  to  com- 
ing to  London  and  meeting  the  puliBmeat.  Hii 
friends  told  him,  that  to  appear  in  his  place  as  a 
peer  would  be  to  hazard  his  life.    He  hiunbly  re- 

f)resented  to  his  master,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
eave  him  where  he  was,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  his  majesty  any  service  at  Westminster, 
where  he  felt  he  should  rather  be  a  hindrance  to 
his  afiairs,  as  he  foresaw  that  the  great  envy  and 
ill-will  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  Scots  would  be 
bent  against  him.  He  told  Charles,  that  if  he  kept 
out  of  sight,  he  would  not  be  so  much  in  their  mind ; 
and  if  they  should  fall  upon  him,  he,  being  at  a  dis- 
tance, might  the  better  avoid  any  dsmger,  having 
liberty  of  going  over  to  Ireland,  or  to  some  odier 
place  where  he  might  ^be  most  serviceable  to  his 
majesty.  The  king,  notwithstanding  these  weighty 
reasons,  continued  very  earnest  for  Strafibrd's  com- 
ing up  to  the  parliament.  Charles  had  a  wonderful 
notion  of  Strafford's  powers  of  imposing  on  parlia- 
ments, and  his  own  less  daring  spirit  stood  in  need  of 
his  servant's  resoluteneES  ;  and  in  the  end  he  laid 
his  commands  upon  him,  pledging  himself  for  his 
safety,  and  assuring  him  that,  as  he  was  King  of 
England,  he  was  able  to  secure  him  from  any  dan- 
ger, and  that  the  parliament  should  not  touch  one 
hair  of  bis  head.  Strafford  made  haste  to  thank 
his  majesty  for  these  assurances,  but,  still  uncon- 
vinced, he  once  more  represented  the  danger  of  his 
coming,  saying,  that  if  there  should  fall  out  a  dif- 
ference between  his  majesty  and  his  parliament 
concerning  him,  it  would  be  a  very  great  disturb- 
ance to  his  majesty'i  affiun ;  and  that  he  had  ra- 
ther suffer  himself,  than  that  the  king's  afiaira 
should  BUfifer  on  his  account.  But  Charles  would 
not  be  moved  by  these  representations,  or  by  the 
prospect  of  the  danger  which  must  attend  his  &vo- 
rite  minister;  he  repeated  his  injunctions,  saying 
that  he  could  not  want  Strafford's  valuable  advice 
in  the  great  transactions  of  this  parliament ;  and  in 
obedience  to  these  reiterated  commands,  the  earl 
came  up  to  London.*  Strafford  assumed  a  hold 
bearing,  and  a  confidence  which  his  inmost  heart 
denied.  "  A  greater  and  more  universal  hatred," 
says  a  noble  contemporary,  "  was  never  contrw^ted 
by  any  person,  than  he  has  drawn  upon  himself. 
He  is  not  at  all  dejected,  but  believes  confidently 
to  clear  himself  in  the  opinion  of  all  equal  and  in- 
different-minded hearers,  when  he  Bhall  come  to 

•  Whltdoek. 


make  his  defence.  The  king  is  in  such  a  strait, 
that  I  do  not  know  how  he  will  possibly  avoid, 
without  endangering  the  loss  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, the  giving  way  to  the  remove  of  divers  per- 
sons, as  well  as  other  things  that  will  be  demanded 
by  this  parliament.*'*  Straffnd  arrived  in  town 
on  Monday  night ;  on  Tuesday  he  rested  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey  ;'0n  the  Wednesday  he  went 
to  parliament,  "  but  ere  n^ht  he  was  caged."t  'i 
It  was  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon,'* says  Rushworth,  *'  when  the  earl  of  Straflbrd 
(being  infirm,  uid  not  well  disposed  in  hia  health, 
and  BO  not  having  stirred  out  of  hia  house  that 
morning),  hearing  that  boUi  houses  still  sat,  thought 
fit  to  go  thither.  It  wut  believed  by  some  (upon 
what  ground  was  never  clear  enough),  that  he  made 
that  haste  then  to  accuse  the  Lord  Saye,  and  some 
others,  of  having  induced  the  Scots  to  invade  the 
kingdom ;  but  he  was  scarce  entered  into  the  House 
of  Peers,  when  the  message  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  called  in,  and  when  Mr.  Pym,  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, impeached  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford  (with 
the  addition  of  all  his  other  titles)  of  high  treason, 
and  several  other  heinous  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours, of  which,  he  said,  the  C<nnmons  would  in  due 
time  make  proof  in  form  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
desired,  in  thev  name,  that  he  might  be  sequestered 
from  all  oounsela,  and  be  ,put  into  safe  custody.*' 
I^m,  who  carried  up  the  impeachment,  had,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  announced  his  determined 
hatred  to  Strafiford  many  yean  before.  "  You  are 
going  to  leave  us,"  said  Pym,  whoa  Wentworth 
first  went  over  to  the  king's  party,  "  hut  we  will 
never  leave  you,  while  your  head  is  upon  your 
shoulders.**  On  the  present  occasion  Stn^ord  had 
gone  in  haste  to  the  House.  He  calls  rudely  at 
the  door ;  James  Maxwell,  keeper  of  the  black  rod, 
opens:  his. lordship,  with  a  proud,  glooming  coun- 
tenance, makes  towards  his  place  at  tiie  board  head ; 
but  at  once  man^  bid  him  void  the  House ;  so  he  is 
forced  in  confusion  to  go  to  door  till  he  was  called. 
After  consultation,  being  called  in,  he  stands,  but 
is  commanded  to  kneel,  and  on  his  knees  to  hear 
the  sentence.  Being  on  hia  knees,  he  is  delivered 
to  the  keeper  of  the  blsck  rod,  to  be  prisoner  till  he 
was  cleared  of  these  crimes  tha  House  of  (Commons 
had  charged  him  with.  He  offered  to  speak,  but 
was  commanded  to  be  gone,  without  a  word.  In 
the  outer  room,  James  Maxwell  required  him,  as 
prisoner,  to  deliver  his  sword.  When  he  had  go 
it,  he  cries,  with  a  loud  voice,  for  his  man  to  carry 
my  lord  lieutenant's  sword.  This  done,  he  makes 
through  a  number  of  people  towards  his  coach,  all 
gazing,  no  man  capping^  to  him,  before  whom,  that 
rooming,  the  greatest  of  England  would  have  stood 
disoov«%d,  all  crying,  *  What  is  the  matter  ?'  He 
said,  *  A  small  matter,  I  warrant  you.*   They  re- 

■  Sydner  Fapen :  Latter  fhan  the  Earl  of  Noilliiinbntoild  to  Uw 
Etitl  of  I.«i»iter,  dated  the  13tli  oT  Nov.,  1640. 

i  l.cttara  nt  Kobert  Okillis,  Prindpiil  of  the  UniTenlty  of  GUuov, 
andope  of  tho  Scotllth  ConmiMionprs  tent  up  to  London.  "  rntr>- 
lerabUj^iidoMKlon****'(><i>''**7>B*'U^*'™*i  tohMfsB  tw 
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plied,  *  Yes,  indeed,  bigh  treason  ia  a  bidbII  mat- 
ter.' Coming  to  the  phce  where  he  expected  hii 
ooadi,  it  wu  not  there;  so  he  behoved  to  retom 
that  same  way,  thnmgh  a  world  of  gazing  people. 
When  at  last  he  had  found  his  coach,  and  was  en- 
tering,  James  Maxwell  told  him,  *  Your  lordship 
is  my  prisoner,  and  must  go  in  my  coach  so  he 
behoved  to  do."*  A  few  days  after  his  arrest,  Straf- 
ford requested  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  but  this  was 
refused  faitn,  and  be  waa  eaftly  lodged  in  the 
Tower. 

Having  thus  secured  the  greatest  incendiary, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  and  arrange 
the  chafes  against  him,  the  Commons  fell  upon 
■ome  inferior  instruments— inferior  in  all  respects 
to  Strafford,  but  still  ftr  firom  insignificant  Sir 
Franda  Windebank,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
the  friend  and  creature  of  the  primate  of  the  Eng- 
lish Protestant  Church,  and  yet  a  concealed  Ca- 
tholie,  waa  chained  with  ill^lly  releasing  recu- 
aanta  and  Roimah  priests  dean  prison.  He 
avoided  arrest  and  triri  by  flight :  protected  by  the 
queen,  be  escaped  to  Paris,  where  ne  was  received 
intfa  honour,  and  where,  eventually,  he  made  a 
public  profession  of  Catholicism.  The  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  was  proceeded  against  as  an  avowed  factor 
and  procurer  of  tiie  odious  judgment  against  Mr. 
Hampden,  and  for  his  numerous  abuses  of  power 
in  the  matter  of  ship-money.  Finch  was  a  supple 
n^e,  and  a  wcmderful  rhetorician  :  he  petitioned 
to  be  heard  for  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whereby,  against  all  order,  he  waa  to 
take  notice  of  what  was  handled  in  the  House  con- 
cerning himBelf."t  His  prayer  having  been 
granted.  Finch,  bearing  the  seals  in  his  own 
hand,  entered  the  Ixnrer  House ;  and  when  the 
speaker  told  him  that  his  lordship  might  sit,  he 
made  a  low  obeisance,  and  laying  doWn  the  seals 
and  his  hat  in  the  chair,  himself  leaning  on  the 
back  of  the  chair,  he  made  a  very  elegant  and  in- 
eeniouB  speech  in  his  own  vindication,  ''etcaptare 
benevolenciam.*'X  But  though  his  deportment  was 
very  humble  and  submissive,  and  his  speech  full 
of  persuasive  rhetoric,  it  could  not  prevail  or  pre- 
vent the  Commons  from  voting  him  a  traitor, 
thoDgh  many  in  the  House  were  moved  to  a  kind  of 
compassion.  On  the  next  day  his  impeachment  was 
carried  up  to  the  Lords,  who  ordered  his  commit- 
ment ;  but  he  had  taken  timely  warning — Finch  was 
fled  into  Holland.  Clarendon  hints  that  Fiach  had 
come  to  a  oompromise  vrith  the  popular  party,  "  it 
being  viuble  he  was  in  their  ftvonr ;"  and  no  ex- 
presses his  surprise  at  their  suffering  Windebank  to 
escape  Uieir  justice,  "against  whom,"  he  says, 
**  they  bad  more  pregnant  testimony  of  offences 
within  the  verge  of  the  law,  than  against  any  per- 
son they  had  accused  since  this  parliament,  and  of 
some  that,  it  may  be,  might  have  proved  capital, 
and  so  their  appetite  of  blood  might  have  been  sa- 
tisfied."§   But  the  Commons  of  England  were  not 

■  Ldton  of  BaOlle.  t  Cluendou.  J  Whiteloek. 

I  Hift  It  la  carimi  to  obMrra  what  mxt  of  oKncai  in  Winde- 
iMBkCUuvMlgn  mIs  tarn  u  m  helnotu;  ttaa  paasafa  ii «  oonBcnt  on 
IfaabwtenxwIatoknuiMafttwtlinM,  "Fn/'HTt tha (ojralbt Uit- 


remarkable  for  their  appetite  for  blood ;  they 
wanted  the  heads  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  and  no 
more,  and  probably  connived  at,  or  were  glad  to  see, 
the  flight  of  their  sateUites.  What  they  had  al- 
ready done  was  well  caknihkted  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  all  worshippers  of  the  despotic  prin- 
ciple. "  Within  less  ^an  six  weeks,'  says  Cla- 
rendon, "  for  no  more  was  yet  elapsed,  these  ter- 
rible reformers  had  caused  the  two  greatest  coun- 
Bellora  of  the  kingdom,  whom  they  most  feared,  and 
so  hated,  to  be  removed  from  the  king,  and  impri- 
soned under  an  accusation  of  high  treason ;  and 
fi^hted  away  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  into  foreign  kingdoms,  for  fear  of  the  like ; 
besidea  preparing  all  the  lords  of  the  council,  and 
very  many  of  the  jHrincqittl  gentlemen  throughout 
England,  who  had  been  high  aheriflb  and  deputy 
lieutenants,  to  expect  such  measure  of  punishment 
from  their  general  votes  and  xesolutiom,  aa  dkeir 
future  demeanour  should  drawupm  them  for  their 
past  offences."*  It  was,  indeed,  wonderfbl  to  see 
how  all  the  advocates  and  instruments  of  despotism, 
ship-money,  and  all  kinds  of  Illegal  taxation,  fell 
at  the  first  blow,  and  crouched  at  the  feet  of  their 
victors.  The  whole  fabric  of  absolutism  waa  shat- 
tered like  a  house  of  glass,  or  melted  like  a  fabric 
of  ice  and  snow  on  the  return  of  the  summer  sun. 
Charles  was  helpless,  hopeless,  at  once)  there 
seemed  to  be  scarcely  a  man  in  the  land  to  raise 
sword  or  .voice  in  his  favour ;  nor  did  he  gain  any 
thing  like  a  formidable  party  till  these  first  terrors 
had  subsided,  and  the  parliament  had  stepped 
beyond  Uiat  line  of  rerorm  which  the  general 
opinion  hdd  to  be  necessary. 

It  waa  not  posaible  for  thie  Commons  to  overlook 
the  slavish  judges  who  had  upheld  ship-money, 
and  condemned  Mr.  Hampden.  They  sent  up 
Waller  with  a  message  to  the  Lords,  and  their 
lordships  forthwith  ordered  that  Bramston,  Daven- 
port, Berkeley,  Crawley,  Trevor,  and  Weston 
should  find  heavy  bail  to  abide  the  judgment  of 
parliament  Berkeley,  whose  speeches  will  be 
remembered,  waa  impeached  of  high  treason,  and, 
to  the  great  disturbance  of  his  brethren,  both 
judges  and  lawyers,  he  was  arrested  while  sitting, 
with  his  ermine  on,  on  the  bench,  and  brought 
away  like  a  common  felon.  But  the  Communs 
were  certainly  not  anxious  for  his  blood ;  and  after 
some  time  he  was  permitted  to  withdraw  himself, 
having,  it  is  said,  being  forced  to  give  a  free  gift 
of  10,000/.  for  the  public  service. 

A.D.  1641.  — On  the  IQth  of  January  Mr. 

torlan, "  bnldea  lita  ftaquent  lettRS  of  hiteneadoD  In  Us  own  uaniP, 
and  ai^tlleation  at  bit  nnO^'y**  pleaanro.  on  tha  behalf  of  paptau 
and  {irieiti,  lo  tha  jud^ei,  and  to  other  intnUlen  of  Justice,  &q(1  nn>- 
lectlatM  panted  by  himaelf  to  priatta,  that  nobod*  ahould  molpst 
them,  he  harboaied  aonw  prieati  in  bla  own  hoiue,  kDowiDi  tkcni  to 
be  luch  I  whteb.  by  the  itatnta  made  In  the  twenty-nlnlh  year  nf 
Queen  BUiabeth.ia  nwdaftloDyi  and  tharo  \nr«  wine  wsrranti  nn- 
det  hie  wu  hand,  fbr  the  telejte  of  prieata  out  of  NewgatB,  wbo 
were  artaaUjr  alt^ted  of  treaton,  and  eondenmail  tu  he  baoKed, 
dnwD.  and  qnanered  ;  wfaieh,  by  tb*  atriot  leitn  of  tha  slahttc,  tba 
Uwyen  said,  would  have  been  very  p^nal  to  him." 

*  Some  ofthe  eherilb  and  Ueulenantaof  countlea  had  made  thera- 
aalTsa  obnoxintu  by  their  leat  and  acllvitj'  in  leiving  ihip-oioney. 
See.  They  were  threatcnad  with  trial  u  tnUtan,tHlt  none  oStbem 
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Prldeaux  brought  in  a  bill  for  preventing  the 
dangers  and  inconveniences  happening  by  tbe 
long  intermission  of  parliaments.    He  proposed 
that  the  parliament  should  be  held  yearly.  In 
committee  the  House  rejected  that  proposition, 
and    followed   the  example   which   had  been 
set  them  by  the  Scots  a  few  months  before, 
in  voting  for  regular  triennial  parliaments.  At 
the  same  time,  to  guard  against  the  statute  be- 
coming a  dead-letter,  they  directed  Oiat  the  issuing 
of  writs  at  the  fixed  time  should  be  imperative  on 
the  lord-keeper  or  chancellor ;  that  if  he  failed, 
then  the  House  of  Iiords  should  issue  the  ■writs ; 
if  the  Lords  failed,  then  the  sheriSs  were  to  do  it; 
and  if  the  sheriffs  neglected  or  refused,  then  the 
people  were  to  proceed  to  elect  their  representatives 
without  any  writs  at  all.    They  moreover  pro- 
vided, that  no  future  parliament  should  be  dis- 
solved or  .adjourned  by  the  king,  without  its  own 
consrait,  within  less  than  fifty  days  from  the  opening 
of  its  session.    Charles  here  attempted  to  make  a 
stand.    On  the  23rd  of  January  he  summoned 
both  Lords  and  Commons  to  Whitehall :  there  he 
reproved  the  latter  for  their  long  delays;  and 
spoke  of  thdr  comiivaDCe,  which  suffered  dis- 
traction to  arise  b^  the  indiscreet  petitions  of  men 
who,  "more  maliciously  than  ignorsntly,  would 
put  no  difference  between  reformation  and  alters 
ation  of  government."    He  assured  them  again, 
that  he  would  concur  in  abolishing  all  novelties 
both  in  church  and  state ;  would  join  in  reform- 
ing the  courts  of  justice;  and  would  even  sur- 
render such  portions  of  his  revenue  as  should  be 
found  illegal  or  heavy  on  his  subjects.    But  afler 
this,  he  said  that  he  would  show  them  what  they 
(the  Commons)  should  eschew.    "  I  cannot  but 
take  notice,**  said  Charles,  **of  these  petitions 
(I  can't  tell  how  to  call  them)  given  in  tiie  name 
of  several  counties,  against  the  present  established 
government  of  the  church,  and  of  the  great  Uireats 
that  are  given,  that  bishops  shall  be  no  better  than 
cyphers,  if  not  clean  done  away.  Now  I  must  tell 
you,  that  I  make  great  difference  betwixt  refonn- 
atiun  and  alteration  of  government :  though  I  am 
for  the  first,  I  cannot  give  way  to  the  latter.  I 
will  not  say  that  bishops  may  not  have  over- 
stretched their  power,  or  encroached  upon  tiie 
temporal ;  which,  if  you  find,  correct  and  reform 
the  abuse,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  former 
times ;  and  so  far  1  am  with  you.    Nay,  farther ; 
if,  upon  serious  debate,  you  shall  show  me  that 
bishops  have  some  temporal  authority,  incon- 
venient to  the  state,  and  not  bo  necessary  to  the 
church  for  the  support  of  episcopacy,  I  shall  not 
be  unwilling  to  persuade  them  to  lay  it  down : '  yet 
by  this  you  must  understand  that  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  the  taking  off  their  voice  in  parliament, 
which  they  have  ancientiy  enjoyed  under  so  many 
of  my  predecessors,  even  before  the  Conquest,  and 
ever  since,  and  which  I  conceive  I  am  bound  to 
maintain  as  one  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
this  kingdom.    There  is  bit  one  other  rock,  and 
that  not  in  substance  but  in  fonm,  yet  that  form 


is  BO  essential,  that,  except  it  be  reformed,  it  will 
mar  the  substance.  There  is  a  bill  given  in  for 
frequent  parliaments : — the  thing  I  like,  that  is  to 
say,  to  have  often  parliaments ;  but  to  give  power 
to  sheriffs  and  constables,  and  I  know  not  whom, 
to  do  my  office,  that  I  cannot  yield  unto.  But,  to 
show,  you  that  I  am  desirous  to  please  you  in 
forms  which  destroy  not  the  mibatance,  I  am 
content  you  shall  have  an  act  for  this  purpose, 
but  BO  reformed,  that  it  neither  intrench  upon  my 
honour,  nor  that  inseparable  right  of  the  crown 
concerning  parliaments :  to  which  purpose  I  have 
commanded  my  learned  council  to  wait  on  you, 
my  lords,  with  such  propositions  as  I  hope  will 
give  contentment ;  for  I  ingenuously  confess  Uiat 
frequent  parliaments  are  the  best  means  to  pre- 
serve that  right  understanding  between  me  and 
my  subjects  which  I  so  earnestly  desire.'*  *  Tlie 
king,  however,  was  now  unable  either  to  uphold 
bishops  or  resist  the  Commons  in  any  other  par- 
ticular; and  he  shortiy  after  reluctantly  gave  his 
conseut  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  which 
was  received  by  the  country  with  demonstrations 
of  joy  and  triumph.  At  this  time  both  houses  had 
complained  concemii^  seninaiy-priesta,  &c.  As 
soon  aa  the  Commons  bad  withdrawn  from  White- 
hall, Charles  told  the  Lords,  who  remained  behind, 
that  he  had  heard  of  their  agitating  the  business 
of  Goodman,  the  priest,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two 
he  would  send  them  satisfactory  reasons  for  what 
lie  had  done  in  that  matter.  What  he  had  done 
in  this  case  was  only  a  laudable  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  in  reprieving  the 
victim  of  a  savage  statute, — that  is,  he  had  re- 
prieved John  Goodman,  condemned  to  death  as  a 
seminary-priest.  The  Commons  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  assurance  he  had  given  the  lords ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  January  a  remonstrance  of  both 
houses  was  presented  to  his  Majesty,  reciting  the 
penal  statutes ;  stating  that  of  late  years,  about 
the  city  of  London,  eighty  priests  and  jesuits  had 
been  discharged  out  of  prison;  that  they  were 
credibly  informed  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
Pope  had  a  nuncio,  or  agent,  resident  in  London  ; 
that  the  Papists  went  as  publicly  to  Denmark- 
house  and  St,  James*B  to  mass  as  good  Protestants 
went  to  their  parish  churches;  that  the  non- 
execution  of  the  penal  statutes  was  a  principal 
cause  of  tbe  increase  of  popery;  that  therefore 
they  humbly  desired  the  execution  of  tbe  laws 
against  priests  and  jesuits,  and  that  Goodman,  the 
priest,  should  be  left  to  the  justice  of  the  law. 
On  the  3rd  of  February  CharlcB  rephed  to  this 
remonstrance.  He  assured  the  Lords  and  Commons 
that  it  was  against  his  mind  that  popeiy  or  super- 
stition should  increase ;  that  he  would  drive  the 
jesuits  and  priests  out  of  the  kingdom  within  a 
month,  by  a  proclamation ;  that,  as  for  the  nun- 
cio, Ilosetti,  tiie  queen  had  always  assured  him 
that  he  had  no  commiBsion,  but^ouly  rended  near  her 
to  entertain  a  correspondence  between  her  and  the 
pope  in  things  requisite  fur^the  exerdse  of  her 
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religion,  irhich  was  van-anted  to  her  Ijy  her 
marriage-articles,  which  gave  her  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  yet,  as  his  presence  ^ve  offence,  her 
majesty  woald,  witihin  a  convenient  time,  remove 
him.  Charles  moreover  declared  that  he  would 
take  especial  care  to  prevent  his  subjects  resorting 
to  mass ;  and  he  ended  by  giving  up  poor  Good- 
man. "  Lastly,"  said  he,  "  concerning  John 
Goodman,  the  priest,  I  will  let  yon  know  the 
reason  why  I  reprieved  him.  I  am  informed, 
neither  Queen  Ehzabeth  nor  my  father  did  ever 
ETOW  that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed 
merely  for  religion ;  which  seems  to  me  to  be  his 
particular  case :  yet,  seeing  I  am  pressed  by  both 
houses  to  give  way  to  his  execution,  and  because  I 
will  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  giving  so  great  dis- 
content to  my  people  as  I  conceive  this  mercy 
may  produce,  therefore  I  do  remit  this  particular 
case  to  both  the  houses  ;  but  I  desire  them  to  take 
into  thdr  consideration  the  inconvenience,  as  I 
conceive,  may,  upon  this  occasion,  fall  upon  my 
subjects  and  other  Protestants  abroad,  especially 
since  it  may  seem  to  other  states  to  be  a  severity : 
which  suspicion  having  thus  represented  to  you,  I 
think  myself  freed  fi-om  all  ue  ill-conseqnence 
that  may  ensue  upon  the  execution  of  this  person.'^ 
On  the  next  day  the  queen  thought  proper  to  send 
a  letter  to  the  Commons  by  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Her 
majesty  assured  them  that  she  had  ever  been  ready 
to  do  her  best  for  the  removing  of  all  misunder- 
standing between  the  king  and  people ;  that  at  the 
request  of  the  lords  who  petitioned  for  the  calling 
of  this  parliament,  she  had  written  effectually  to 
the  king,  and  sent  a  gentleman  to  York  expressly 
to  persuade  him  to  the  holding  of  a  parliament ; 
that  having  taken  knowledge  that  the  having  one 
sent  to  her  from  the  pope  was  distasteful  to  this 
kingdom,  she  was  desirous  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  parliament.  She  repeated  the  promises  made 
by  Charles  about  Rosetti  and  mass-hearing;  and 
then  she  referred  to  the  collections  of  money  for 
the  Scottish  war,  which  she  had  set  on  foot  among 
the  Catholics,  excusing  her  conduct  therein  on  the 
ground  of  her  ignorance  of  the  laws,  and  pro- 
mising to  be  more  cautious  hcreafter.f  The 
Commons  returned  their  humble  thanks  to  her 
majes^  for  her  gracious  letter;  and  doubtless 
despised  the  king  lor  putting  forward  his  wife  in 
this  public  manner:  at  all  events  it  was  a  sign 
and  symptom  of  the  weakness  of  the  court  party. 
A  day  or  two  afler  Charles  sent  the  Commons  "  a 
petition  of  John  Goodman,  condemned,"  wherein 
the  priest  prayed  his  majesty  rather  to  remit  htm 
to  the  mercies  of  the  discontented  than  let  him  live 
to  be  the  cause  of  so  great  a  discontent ;  that,  if 
the  storm  was  raised  for  him,  he  would  be  cast  into 
the  sea,  that  others  might  avoid  the  tempest;  and 
that  he  should  esteem  his  blood  well  shed,  to 
cement  the  breach  between  his  majesty  and  his 
subjects.  The  Commons,  however,  did  not  shed 
•  pui.  niit. 

t  The  qoern't  chief  afpnta  In  ths  bathets  of  flie  Catlwlle  wa- 
UbnlkM*.  Sir  KcneUn  Ditby  and  Mr.  Manlngae.  mm  teuninei 
by  Uw  Cnmoou,  bnt  wna  by  her  M^Jetfj't  letter. 

TOU  III. 


his  blood ;  and  it  should  appear  that  Goodman 
knew  they  would  not  shed  it. 

All  this  time  the  Scottish  commissioners  were 
residing  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  near  London* 
stone,  in  a  house  so  near  to  the  church  of  St. 
Antholin's,  a  place  made  famous  by  some  puritan 
or  seditious  preacher,  that  there  was  a  way  out  of 
it  intoa  gallery  of  tlw  church.  "This benefit  was 
well  foreseen  on  all  sides  in  the  accommodation, 
and  this  church  assigned  to  them  for  their  own 
devotions,  where  one  of  their  own  chaplains  still 
preached,  amongst  which  Alexander  Henderson 
was  the  chief,  who  was  likewise  joined  with  them 
in  the  treaty  in  all  matters  which  had  reference  to 
religion ;  and  to  hear  those  sermons  there  was  so 
great  a  conflux  and  resort  by  the  citizens  out  of 
humour  and  faction,  by  others  of  all  qualities 
out  of  curiosity,  by  some  that  they  might  the 
better  justify  the  contempt  they  had  of  them,  that 
from  the  first  appearance  of  day  in  the  morning  of 
every  Sunday  to  the  shutting  in  of  the  light,  the 
church  was  never  empty ;  they  (especially  the 
women)  who  had  the  happiness  to  get  into  the 
church  in  the  morning  (they  who  could  not  hung 
upon  or  about  the  windows  without,  to  he  auditors 
or  spectators)  keeping  the  places  till  the  aflernoon 
exercise  was  finished."*  Clarendon  adds,  that, 
whether  morning  or  afternoon,  the  service  was 
the  most  insipid  and  flat  that  could  be  dehvered; 
but  the  historian  is  prejudiced,  and  certainly 
has  not  hit  upon  the  characteristic  defects  of 
these  Presbyterian  devotions.  Where  Alexander 
Henderson  held  forth  the  preaching  was  not  likely 
to  be  flat  and  insipid ;  and  the  general  tendency  of 
puritanic  preachers  was  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Nor  does  the  historian  allow  for  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  which  induced  the  Londoners  so 
to  crowd  that  place  of  worship.  The  conventicles 
had  been  put  down  by  the  iron  hand  of  Laud ; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time  these  many  years, 
thousands  of  citizens  could  hear,  in  St.  Antholin's 
church,  the  word  propounded  in  their  own  way, 
without  any  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  altars, 
and  lawn-sleeves,  that  had  so  irritated  all  the  more 
devout  classes.  Clarendon,  however,  could  hardly 
overrate  the  influence  exercised  in  the  city  by 
these  Scottish  preachers,  and  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners. Some  of  the  latter  were  very  accept- 
able upon  other  grounds  Iwsides  those  of  religion  ; 
they  were  men  of  the  world,  and  men  of  business, 
pleasant  in  conversation,  and  of  great  address: 
moreover,  the  English  reformers  were  bound  to 
them  by  the  double  conviction  that  they  could  not 
have  achieved  what  they  had  done  had  it  not  been 
for  the  bold  march  of  the  Covenanters,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  sure  of  their  victory  if  die 
Scottish  army  were  withdrawn  from  the  northern 
provinces.  Baillie,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who 
knew  as  well  as  any  man  the  state  of  afilurs  and 
of  public  opinion,  said,  in  the  course  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, which  were  protracted  for  six  months,— 
**  This  we  wiU  make  long  or  short,  accurdiiu;  aa 
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the  necessities  of  our  good  firiends  in  England 
require,  for  they  are  stiu  in  that  fray,  that  if  we 
and  our  army  were  gone  they  were  yet  undone." 
It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  new  com- 
mittee of  the  members  of  hoUi  houses,  appointed 
to  renew  the  treaty  with  the  Scots  which  had 
b^un  at  Ripon,wa8  composed  of  men  very  accept- 
able to  them.   It  is  said  that  these  managers  of 
the  English  pu-liament  were  exceedingly  vigilant 
in  preventing  the  Scottish  commiisionera  from 
entering  into  any  conversation  or  familiarity  with 
such  as  were  not  fast  to  the  opposition  party ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Scots  had  any  very 
decided  incUnation  for  the  society  of  those  who 
held  them  to  be  traitors  and  rebels.    The  patriots, 
on  the  contrary,  promised  them  high  rewards,  and 
heaped  all  possible  honours  upon  them ;  they  were 
caressed  in  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  an  order 
was  entered,  that  upon  all  occasions  they  should 
be  styled  "our  brethren  of  Scotland."  Charles, 
on  the  other  hand,  saw  clearly  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  restoring  the  old  order  of  things  until  the 
Scottish  army  diould  be  beyond  the  Tweed,  and 
disbanded;  and  he  complimented  and  cajoled  the 
commissioners,  and  in  his  eagerness  yielded  many 
points  in  the  treaty,  in  the  design  of  being  the 
sooner  rid  of  them  and  their  army.    He  consented, 
for  example,  with  little  hesitation,  to  con6nn  all 
the  acts  passed  by  the  late  Scottish  parliament ; 
that  native  Scotsmen  ulone  should  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  fortresses  of  their  kingdom ;  and  that 
neither  in  England  nor  in  Ireland  Scotsmen  should 
be  harassed  with  unusual  oaths.  But  he  assumed 
some  of  his  old  sternness  and  resolution  when  they 
spoke  of  the  odious  incendiaries,  and  required  that 
they  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  parliament. 
They  advanced  claims  for  the  immediate  restora- 
tion of  all  Scottish  shi^  and  merchandise  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  English  cruisers,  and  were 
gratified  by  a  ready  compliance.     They  also 
uaimed  indemnification  for  the  charges  they  had 
sustained ;   and   Charles  referred  this  money- 
question  to  the  English  house  of  commons,  who 
speedily  voted  125,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Scottish  army  during  five  months,  and  300,000/. 
as    a  friendly  relief  for  the  losses  and  necessities 
of  their  brethren  of  Scotland."  Before  this  money 
could  be  paid  they  got  large  sums  for  the  Cove- 
nanters, by  way  of  loan ;  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  raising  money  in  this 
way  in  the  City  of  Loudon  whenever  the  proceeds 
were  to  go  to  tneir  brethren  of  Scotland ;  for  the 
citizens  knew  as  well  as  the  statesmen  how  ne- 
cessary it  was  to  keep  the  Scottish  army  together 
in  good  condition  and  in  good  humour.  There 
remained  to  settle  the  last  clause  of  the  treaty, 
touching  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace 
between  the  two  nations ;   and  this  clause  the 
Scottish  commissioners  made  so  difficult,  that  there 
was  no  settling  it  for  the  present.     On  one  or  two 
occasions  the  entient  national   animosities  and 
jealousies  produced  a  coldness — almost  a  rupture 
— 4}etween  the  Eugluh  and  the  Scots.  The  latter 


were  over-hasty  in  pressing  for  the  total  abolition 
of  episcopacy  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
and  thereby  gave  some  embarrassment  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  considered  the  step  premature. 
On  the  11th  of  March,  however,  it  was  resolved, 
in  the  lower  boose,  **Tfaat  far  bishops,  or  any 
other  clergymen  whatsoever,  to  be  in  ^  cam- 
mission  of  the  peace,  or  to  have  any  judidal  power 
in  the  Star-chamber,  or  in  any  civil  court,  is  a 
hindrance  to  their  spiritual  function,  prejudicial  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  fit  to  be  taken  away." 

Too  late,  Charles  tried  the  efficacy  of  concession. 
The  forest  laws  had  been  greatly  abased,  and  had 
excited  violent  murmurs  :  he  sent  down  the  Earl 
of  Holland  to  tell  the  Ijords  that,  out  of  his  grace 
and  goodness  to  his  people,  he  was  willing  to  lay 
down  all  the  new  bounds  of  his  forests  in  this 
kingdom,  and  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  they  were  in  before  his  late  encroach- 
ments. On  a  former  occasion,  when  he  drew 
Wentworth,  Noy,  and  Digges  from  the  opposition, 
he  had  felt  the  benefit  of  tampering  witii  and  em- 
ploying some  of  the  patriots ;  and  ne  now  fondly 
hoped  that  a  similar  experiment  on  political  inte- 
grity would  be  attended  with  the  like  success. 
Whitelock  says  that  there  was  a  proposal  (the 
subject  of  much  discourse)  to  preserve  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  by  converting  his  enemies  into  friends 
by  giving  them  promotion;  that,  according  to  this 
plan,  one  should  be  made  lord  treasurer,  the  Lord 
Save  master  of  the  wards,  Mr.  Pym  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  Mr.  Mollis  secretary  of  state,  Mr, 
Hampden  tutor  to  the  prince,  &c.  And  he  adds 
that  Juxon,  the  Bishop  of  liondon,  reugned  his 
treasurer's  staff,  the  Lord  Cottington  his  place  of 
master  of  the  wards,  the  rest  being  easily  to  be 
voided.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  whemer,  upon  the 
king's  alteration  of  his  mind,  or  by  what  other 
means  it  came  to  pass  is  uncertain,  but  these  things 
were  not  effected;  and  the  great  men  baffled 
thereby  became  the  more  incensed  tuid  violent 
against  the  earl,  joining  with  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, who  were  implacable  against  him."*  The 
authority  of  Whitelock  is  generally  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect,  but  in  this  particular  it  requires 
confirmation — something  more  definite  to  make  us 
believe  in  the  motives  imputed  to  the  greatest  of 
the  patriots.  Even  if  we  could  accept  as  truth  the 
unfavourable  characters  drawn  by  royalist  writers 
of  Lord  Saye  and  HoUis,  we  should  hesitate  long 
ere,  upon  a  single  assertion,  we  could  make  up 
our  minds  to  believe  that  the  contented  poverty 
and  enthusiasm  of  Pym,  or  the  lofty  and  wealthy 
independence  of  Hampden,  could  be  tempted  by 
offers  of  place,  or  dunged  in  their  habits  and 
course  of  mind  by  the  withholding  of  it.  Some 
of  their  party,  indeed,  accepted  employment,  and 
among  them  was  Lord  Saye :  but  this  was  when 
the  old  placemen  abandoned  their  posts  through 
fear ;  and  Saye,  though  suspected  for  a  time,  did 
not  commit  his  principles,  and  he  threw  up  the 
high  office  of  master  of  the  wards  when  tlw  king 
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declared  hinuelf  for  civil  war  by  retiring  to  Oxford. 
Clarendon  mentions  a  design  of  giving  some  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  state  to  some  heads  of  the 
popular  party ;  but  he  says,  distinctly,  that  their 
ooatiaoed  violence  in  the  prosecution  of  Strafford 
vaa  the  reaaon  for  whidt  Charles  decided  "  that 
the  putting  of  those  promotions  in  practice  should 
be  for  a  time  suspended."  This  is  very  di&TGut 
from  Whitdock'a  implication, — it  goes  to  liiow 
that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  or  the  driven 
of  parliament,  as  they  were  called,  did  not  follow 
up  the  great  incendiary  because  they  had  been 
refused  the  places,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
were  refuged  the  places  because  they  steadily  per- 
sisted in  the  prosecution  of  Strafiford.  Hence  a  base 
and  selfish  motive  is  removed,  and  that,  too,  by 
the  champion  of  the  royal  party,  who  is  always 
ready  to  impute  the  wnrst  of  motives  to  his  oppo- 
nents. 

Pym,  whom,  as  we  believe,  no  earthly  consider- 
ation could  have  turned  from  his  purpose  of  having 
the  head  of  the  greatest  and  most  dangerotis  enemy 
to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  had  been  laboriously 
employed  for  more  than  three  months  in  preparing 
the  diargea  and  proofs  aeguiat  Strafford.*  That 
fallen  Iwd  had  now  to  feel  by  what  an  insecure  te- 
nure he  had  held  the  brow-beaten  parliament  of  Ire- 
land. As  soon  as  his  sword  of  strength  was  shi- 
vered by  the  Commons  of  England,  the  Irish  par- 
liament sent  over  a  committee,  and  showed  them- 
selves no  less  intent  upon  his  ruin  than  the  English 
aud  Scots.  In  Ireland  he  had  carried  his  tyranny 
to  its  greatest  height ;  and  the  English  Commons 
welcomed  with  affection  and  joy  the  committee 
that  came  to  depose  against  him,  and  give  the 
weight  of  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  his  prose- 
cution. 

Strafford's  trial,  which  had  l<mg  been  the  most 
absorbing  subject,  now  came  <m.t  In  Westminster 
Hall  there  was  a  ^nme  erected  for  the  king,  on 
each  side  whereof  was  a  cabinet  enctosed  about 
with  boards,  and  hung  in  front  with  arras ;  before 
the  throne  were  placed  sMts  for  the  peers  and 
sacks  of  wool  for  the  judges;  and  before  these  seats 
aud  woolsacks  were  nine  stages  of  seats  extending 

*  Th#  Miecl  and  leewt  eemmltlM  appolnMbjr  the  CotnBODi  euo- 
•blrd  of  Pjm.  Hampden,  Hollii,  Lord  Digbjf,  Strodp,  Sir  Wallnr 
Karl,  Seldm,  St.  John,  Maynara,  PBlmer,  OIjuim,  aad  Whltelocke. 
ThsM  v«rB  t«  eoaddor  ttMlafonnatioa*  ({[aliiit  th»  cul,  to  arrMiis 
Dm  •videiKP,  and,  with  tha  oc«a«to)wI  aatiitance  of  Lord  Falkland, 
Ca1p«pper,  «ad  Hyd«,  to  matiaK*  the  eoabrenoe*  with  the  Lorda. 
and  (KKidiwt  to  lu  elose  thia  aolrMn  and  hitig-piotmeted  trial.— iori 
Ifnifemt. 

f  **  BntDOw,"  •aviHay.  "aaKateraelorbbrauKht  tt|WO  theatajto 
— Thomaa  Earl  of  btrKKord,  L&«(«aaiitof  Ireland,  a  man  too  peat 
to  Im  let  CMape :  no  loooer  aeeoNd  bat  inrpriMd,  and  aacnred  fiir  a 
tfU:  wbkhtrl«larfaii,V  wvaonrideiaUthlaiB,— (heUghnalnieor 
thtt  abfttM  ai^nct  him, — the  pompom  etrcnmataDRM  and  itately 
iDtHDrr  SlOtm  trial  itwir^-the  time  that  it  1a«t«d,— the  prackHunaaa 
at  that  tlM  to  eoaaumed, — and,  Ualljr,  of  what  moBmnt  and  conie- 
qneoee  the  ineceM  ofil  muat  prove,  1  may  aafely  thatno  tabject 
in  EnfUad,  and  probably  id  Ewope,  aver  had  Uw  Uke.  So|p«atlt 
waa,tbal  we  ean  hardly  call  it  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Suaflbtd  only— 
the  king'a  al«etion*  towardi  hia  prople  awl  barliament.  thn  future 
■Moewof  tbla  patllavent,  andtM  hnpeaof  Ihiee  klDcdoBia  depend- 
inf  on  it,  were  ell  tried  when  StmBbnl  wai  arralRDed.  Many  auh- 
JkIb  In  Bnrope  have  played  louder  parta  npon  the  thtatro  ut  the 
wo(l4  bat  MM  left  It  with  greater  noiaa.  Nor  waa  the  Baiter  of  hia 
Ma  uaathin  ooalned  within  one  tealm  j— three  whole  kingdoms  were 
UtsMMen,  Md  eweriy  waiht  Id  om  dmth  a.  iiwwywai  af  «ll 
Oalr  MleriaiK."— HU.  2M. 


along  the  Hall  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons.*  At  the  end  of  all  was  a  desk  or 
dock  closed  in  for  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel. 
On  Monday  morning,  March  22nd,  about  seven 
o'clock,  Strafford  came  from  the  Tower,  accom- 
panied by  six  barges,  wherein  were  one  hundred 
soldiers  of  the  Tower,  all  with  partisana,  and  Gfiy 
pair  of  oan.  At  hia  landing  at  Westminster  he 
was  attended  b^  two  hundred  of  the  trained  band, 
who  guarded  lum  into  the  Hall.  "  Hie  entries  at 
Whitehall,  King-street,  and  Westminster  were 
guarded  by  the  constables  and  watchmen,  from 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  to  keep  away  all 
base  and  idle  persons.  The  king,  queen,  and 
prince  came  to  ^e  House  about  nine  of  the  clock, 
but  kept  themselves  private  within  their  closets, 
only  the  prince  came  out  once  or  twice  to  the 
cloth  of  state,  so  that  the  king  saw  and  heard  all 
that  passed,  but  was  seen  of  none-  Some  give  the 
reason  of  this  from  the  received  practice  of  Eng- 
land in  such  cases ;  others  say  that  the  Lords  did 
intreat  the  king  either  to  be  absent  or  to  be  there 
privately,  lest  pretension  m^[ht  be  made  hereafta 
that  his  being  tnere  was  either  to  threaten  or  some 
other  way  to  interrupt  the  course  of  justice;  a 
third  sort,  that  the  king  was  not  willing  to  be  ac- 
cessory to  the  procesB  till  it  came  to  his  part,  but 
rather  chose  to  be  preaent  that  he  might  observe 
and  understand  if  any  violence,  rigour,  or  injustice 
happened."  When  Strafford  entered  the  Hall, 
the  porter,  whose  office  it  was,  asked  Master  Max- 
well, the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  whether  the  axe 
should  be  carried  before  the  prisoner  or  not ;  and 
black  rod  answered  that  the  king  had  expressly 
forbidden  it.  The  Earl  of  Anuidel.  "being," 
says  Clarendon,  "  a  person  notoriously  disaffected 
to  the  Earl  of  StraJOford,"  waa  appointed  high 
ateward,  and  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  nigh  constable, 
for  the  trial.  It  had  been  debated  whether  the 
bishops  should  have  voices  in  the  trial ;  and  upon 
the  preceding  Saturday  the  startled  prelates  volun- 
tarily declined  voting,  being  ecclesiastical  persons, 
and  so  prohibited  by  the  canons  from  having  their 
hands  in  blood.t  Exceptions  had  also  been  taken 
to  some  recently-made  peers,  who  were  all  friends 
to  the  prisoner ;  and  the  Commons  demanded  that 
no  peer  created  since  the  day  upon  which  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  was  impeached  of  high  treason  should 
sit  on  his  trial.  The  Lord  Littleton,  who  bad 
since  that  date  been  made  a  baron  at  the  entreaty 
of  Strafford,  for  the  reason  that,  if  he  were  a  peer, 
he  would  do  him  notable  service,  was  the  first  to 
quit  his  right  to  judge ;  but  the  Lord  Seymour  and 

*  Both  the  Scotch  and  IH«h  eommlidoDers  were  pnaonl.  *  8n«« 
of  the  nine  ttafM.uf  teata."  aayi  Mny,  "were  ^pcdnted  for  tha 
membera  of  the  Houw  of  CommoDi  to  ait  on,  who  were  all  there  in  a 
committee ;  the  two  upiier  degree*  of  the  acalfald  ware  appoinlMl  tot 
the  eommliirioDrn  of  Scotland  and  the  lotdi  of  IieUudi  who  wen 
then  come  over." 

t  Clarendon  (ays  that  this  was  done  by  the  Blthop  of  Lineola,  old 
Williams,  who  was  still  alive  nnd  active,  and  bnrning  with  rcvcD);* 
HKiiinst  his  crtif  1  prrseriitor,  Arrhblihop  Lnud.  But  it  «hould  appear 
Ihnt  nearly  nil  the  biihop*  were  hopeleai  ordulne  SlralTotd  any  good 
and  really  averse  to  beinj(  present;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
canons  ncladrd  priests  from  capital  triala.  The  prelatca,  however, 
HTC  In  a  ytotmt,  that  Ibair  abeuM*  ab«aM  iiglmluUM  tbm  i» 
their  privilign  as  the  lords  splritaal  la  parUaaanL. ^  ,  ^  I  „ 
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ore  or  two  others  of  the  recently-created,  iusiated 
upon  their  rights,  and  were  allowed  to  sit* 

The  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  lord  high  steward  of 
England,  sat  apart  by  himself,  and,  at  Strafford's 
en^nce  into  the  dock,  he  commanded  the  House 
to  proceed.  Then  the  impeachment,  which  con- 
sisted of  twenty-eight  capital  uticles,  was  read, 
with  Strafford's  reply  to  it,  in  two  hundred  sheets 
of  paper.  This  occupied  the  first  day.  The  queen 
left  the  house  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  kin^  and 
Prince  Charles  stayed  till  the  court  rose,  which 
was  after  two,  when  Strafford  was  sent  back  to 
the  Tower,  and  appointed  to  return  upon  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  nine  o'clock.  The  crowd  was 
neither  great  nor  troublesome;  they  saluted  the 
fallen  nobleman  as  be  passed,  and  he  returned 
their  salutes  with  great  humility  and  courtesy.  At 
the  appointed  hour  Strafford  again  appeared  at 
the  bar,  and  again  the  king,  queen,  and  prince 
took  their  seats  In  conrt.t  The  lord  steward 
having  commanded  the  committee  of  the  Commons 
who  were  to  manage  the  evidence  to  proceed, 
Pym  stood  up,  and  said: — My  lords,  we  stand 
here  by  the  commandment  of  the  knights,  citi- 
zens, and  burgesses,  now  assembled  for  the  Com- 
mons in  parliament,  and  we  are  ready  to  make 
good  that  impeachment  whereby  Thomas  Earl 
of  Strafford  standa  charged  in  their  name,  and 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  England, 
with  high  treason.  This,  my  lords,  is  a  great 
cause,  and  we  might  sink  under  the  weight  of 
it,  and  be  astonished  with  the  lustre  of  this 
noble  assembly,  if  there  were  not  in  the  cause 
strength  and  vigour  to  support  itself,  and  to  encou- 
rage us.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  king;  it  concerns 
his  majesty  in  the  honour  of  his  government,  in 
the  safety  of  his  person,  in  the  stability  of  his 
iTown.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  kingdom ;  it  con- 
cerns not  only  the  peace  wd  prosperity,  but  even 
the  being  of  the  kingdom,  ^'e  have  that  piercing 
eloquence,  the  cries,  and  groans,  and  tears,  and 
prayers  of  all  the  sul^ects,  assisting  us.  We  have 
the  three  kingdoms,  England,  and  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  in  travail  and  agitation  with  us,  bowing 
themselves,  like  the  hinds  spoken  of  in  Job,  to  cast 
out  their  sorrows.  Truth  and  goodness,  my  lords, 
tbey  are  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  they  are  the  per- 
fection of  all  created  natures,  they  are  the  image 
and  character  of  God  upon  the  creatures.  This 
beauty,  evil  spirits  and  evil  men  have  lost ;  but 
yet  there  are  none  so  wicked,  but  they  desire  to 
march  under  the  show  and  shadow  of  it,  though 
they  hate  the  reality  of  it.   This  unhappy  earl, 

*  And  H,  no  (lonbt,  ■nji  CUieadon.uisbt  tbttbUion  (oo,  if  they 
vonld, 

I  "  Tlw  tirHw"  (trelliBl.  wyt  B»nHe.  ••  llwt  m*e  them  (tbo  king 
Klid  quern)  tube  ii^ret. Ibp king brnlM dowu  »ltU  htaoirl)  haodi;  so 
titpy  iKt  in  t\us  eypi  of  oil,  but  little  morereipiTdrd  tlian  if  Ihevhad 
brcn  BbsFUt."  Tho  ruvi'Dnuter'*  deacilptlon  of  the  aceneln  V»t- 
minsler  1I«U  ii  •trikitiK  anil  cnrioiu.  and  not  altoi[etlier  hoDOurablc 
tatheBwdhelinKnaddFeennof  ihoM-pment.  ~ltwwi  dnilv  the 
woit  Rlorlouiauembly  the  Ule  could  afford,  yet  the  K^Tity  nut' ouch 

a*  I  expected  After  im,  mneh  |>nb1)e  eatlnfttiiot  onlyor  coufec- 

lioDi  but  of  (leah  and  bicai) ;  bottle*  ofbrar  andwinr  t<^g  thick  frum 

mouth  to  mouth  Mitlioutcupi;  and  nil  thta  In  i1m>  king'*  eye  

Thrre  wai  no  outpnns  to  rainrs  i  and  oil  the  ^ttiag  vut  tlU  two, 
thm,  or  ton  o*cIoek  w  tughL." 


[Boor  Vn. 

now  the  object  of  your  lordships*  justice,  hath 
taken  as  much  care,  hath  used  as  much  cunning, 
to  set  a  face  and  countenance  of  honesty  and  jus- 
tice upon  his  actions,  as  he  hath  been  negligent  to 
observe  the  rules  of  honesty  in  the  performance  of 
all  these  actions.  My  loids,  it  is  the  greatest  base- 
ness of  widcedness,  that  it  dares  not  look  in  its 
own  colours,  nor  be  seen  in  its  natural  counte- 
nance. But  virtue,  as  it  is  amiable  in  all  respects, 
80  the  least  is  not  this,  that  it  puts  a  nobleness,  it 
puts  a  bravery  upon  the  mind,  and  lifts  it  above 
hopes  and  fears — above  favour  and  displeasure ; — it 
makes  it  always  uniform  and  constant  to  itself. 
The  service  commanded  me  and  my  colleagues 
here,  is  to  take  off  those  vizards  of  truth  and  up- 
rightness, which  hath  been  sought  to  be  put  upon 
this  cause,  and  to  show  you  his  actions  and  his 
intentions  in  their  own  natural  blackness  and  de- 
formity." Fym  then  enumerated  the  pleas  in 
Strafford's  reply,  denouncing  them  all  as  fake  or 
insufficient,  Strafford  maintained  that  he  had 
supported  religion;  that  he  had  endeavoured  the 
honour  of  the  king,  the  increase  of  his  revenue, 
the  peace,  and  honour,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  quiet  and  peace  of  tlie  people.  "  For 
religion,"  said  Pym,  "  we  shall  prove  that  he 
hath  been  diligent  to  favour  innovation,  to  favour 
superstition,  to  favour  the  encroachments  and 
usurpations  of  the  clergy.  For  the  honour  of  the 
king,  we  say,  my  lords,  that  it  is  the  honour  of 
the  king  that  he  is  the  father  of  his  people,  that 
he  is  the  fountain  of  justice ;  and  it  cannot  stand 
with  his  honour  and  justice  to  have  his  govern- 
ment stained  end  polluted  with  tyranny  and  op- 
pression for  the  increase  of  his  revenue.  It  is 
true  there  may  be  some  additions  of  sums,  but 
we  say  there  is  no  addition  of  strength  nor  wealth, 
because  in  those  parts  where  it  hath  been  in- 
creased, this  earl  nath  taken  the  greatest  share 
himself;  and  when  he  hath  spoiled  and  ravened 
on  the  people,  he  hath  been  content  to  yield  up 
some  part  to  the  king,  that  he  might  with  more 
security  enjoy  the  rest  For  the  strength,  and 
honour,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  my  lords,  in 
a  time  of  peace  he  hath  let  in  upon  us  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  weakness,  shame,  and  confusion. 
And  for  the  quiet  of  the  subjects,  he  hath  been  an 
incendiary ;  he  hath  armed  us  amongst  ourselves, 
and  made  us  weak  and  naked  to  all  the  world  be- 
sides. This  is  that  I  shall  answer  to  the  second 
head  of  his  apology."  Pym  then  went  at  length 
into  Wentworth's  abuses  of  power  in  Ireland,  where 
chiefly  he  had  earned  his  bad  pre-eminence, 
and  where  it  was  sufficiently  proved  that  he  had 
arrogated  an  authority  beyond  what  the  crown  Lad 
ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  even  beyond  the  ex- 
ample of  former  viceroys  of  that  island,  whore  the 
disoi^anised  state  of  society,  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  insurrections  and  rebellions,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  control  had  given  rise  to  such  a  series 
of  arbitrary  precedents,  as  would  have  covered  and 
almost  excused  any  ordinary  stretch  of  power.* 
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Fyro  produced  his  witnesBCs ;  Sir  Fierce  Crosby, 
vbo,  for  speaking  against  a  bill  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Goromons,  hsd  'been  driven  from  the 
council-table,  and  committed  to  prison ;  Sir  John 
Clotswonhy,  who  had  been  diret^ed  with  loss 
of  property ;  Mr.  Barnwell,  who  had  been  threat- 
ened with  a  regiment  of  horse  to  l>e  quartered  in 
bis  house ;  the  Lord  Ranelagh  and  the  Lord  Mount- 
norris,  both  for  their  discourses  in  parliament 
The  managers  then  desired  that  the  remonstrance 
from  Ireland  might  be  read.  The  prisoner  opposed 
thi?,  as  something  containing  new  matter  not  in 
the  original  charge,  but  brought  over  since  his  iro- 
peachmeut ;  but  they  replied,  that  the  subverting 
of  laws  and  corruption  of  government  was  in  ge- 
neral laid  in  their  chaise;  and  upon  the  Lord 
Battinglass  and  the  Lord  Digby  of  Ireland 
vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  copy,  the  powerAil 
remcmstrance  <^  the  Iruh  parliament  was  read. 
Straffind,  in  answer  to  it,  sua  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duce of  &ction  and  confederacy,  and  a  strong  con- 
spiracy against  him.  These  last  expressions  put 
the  managers  into  a  heat,  and  Mr.  Glynne.  ex- 
cluraed,  "  My  lords,  these  words  are  not  to  be 
suflfered."  Strafford  craved  time  to  recollect  him- 
self, and  make  his  defence  to  certain  charges,  pro- 
testing, by  the  Almighty  Qod,  that  he  never  had 
other  intentions  than  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  his 
majesty  and  the  commonwealth.  The  managers 
insiMed  that  be  had  had  time  enough,  and  ought 
to  answer  instantly :  the  lords  adjourned  for  half 
an  hour,  and  at  their  return  ordered  him  to  make 
his  answer  presently.  The  prismer  then  replied, 
in  a  long  and  able  speech,  to  every  article  con- 
tained in  the  Irish  ranonstranoe,  taking  shelter 
mne  than  cmce  under  his  oommiHion,  and  the 
king's  warrants  and  express  canmands.  Pym 
replied  to  this  defence ;  maintained  that  it  did  not 
make  my  Ijord  of  Strafford  more  excusable ;  and 
that  he  and  the  other  managers  for  the  Commons 
of  England  could  make  good  their  charges  (gainst 
him.  And  hereupon  the  court  was  adjourned  to 
the  following  day.  On  the  morrow,  the  third  day 
of  the  trial,  Maynard,  one  of  the  managers  and 
an  expert  lawyer,  continued  the  accusations  about 
the  tyranny  exercised  in  Ireland,  and  produced 
other  witnesses.  Strafford  was  permitted  to  inter- 
rupt the  witnesses,  and  to  speak  at  length,  which 
he  did  frequently,  with  great  eloquence  and  an  ad- 
mirable show  <tt  modesty  and  equanimity.  This 
was  the  case  on  nearly  every  day  of  his  king  and 
remarkable  trial.  "  The  Earl  of  Strafford,"  says 
May,  answered  daily  at  the  bar,  whilst  the 
whole  House  of  Commons,  having  put  themselves 
into  a  committee,  had  liberty  to  charge  him,  every 
man  as  he  saw  occasion :  but  though  many  of 
them  did  sometimeB  speak,  yet  the  accusations 
were  chiefly  managed  by  two  expert  lawyers, 
Master  Gknne  and  Master  Maynard,  both  mem- 
bers of  tfie  House.  Many  foul  misdemeanors, 
committed  bodi  in  Ireland  and  England,  were 
daily  proved  a^nst  him :  but  that  ward  which 
the  earl,  being  an  eloquent  inaD>  especially  lay  at, 


was  to  keep  off  the  blow  of  high  treason,  whatso< 
ever  misdemeanors  should  be  laid  upon  him ;  of 
which  some  he  denied,  others  he  excused  and  ex- 
tenuated with  great  subtlety ;  contending  to  make 
one  thing  good,  that  misdemeanors,  though  never 
BO  many  and  so  great,  could  not,  by  being  put 
together,  make  one  treason,  unless  some  one  of 
them  had  been  treason  in  its  own  nature.  Every 
day  the  first  week,  from  Monday  to  Saturday, 
without  intermission,  the  earl  was  brought  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  arraigned 
many  hours  together;  and  the  success  of  every 
day's  trial  was  the  greatest  discourse  or  dispute  in 
all  companies.  For  by  this  time  the  people  began 
to  be  a  little  divided  m  opinions.  The  clergy  in 
general  were  so  much  fallen  into  love  and  admira- 
tion of  this  earl,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  almost  quite  forgotten  by  them.  The 
courtiers  cried  him  np;  and  the  ladies,  whoK 
voices  will  carry  much  with  some  parts  of  Uie 
state,  were  exceedingly  on  his  aide.  It  seemed  a 
very  pleasant  object  to  see  so  many  Sempronias 
Call  the  chief  court  ladies  filling  the  galleries  at 
the  trial)  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in  their  hands, 
noting  the  passages,  and  discouning  upon  the 
grounds  of  law  and  state.  They  were  all  of  his 
side ;  whether  moved  by  pity  proper  to  their  sex, 
or  by  ambition  of  being  thought  able  to  judge  of 
the  parts  of  the  prisoner.  But  so  great  was  the 
favour  and  love  which  they  openly  expressed 
to  him,  that  some  could  not  but  think  of  that 
verse, — 

Nan  IbnnoMtt  mt.  Mil  erat  ftunindiuUljrnn; 
Et  taMM  Kqnonu  tonit  umm  Dmu." 

But  the  spectacle  of  one  man  resisting,  as  it  were, 
three  nations,  without  confidence  in  die  master  he 
had  served,  uid  widi  scarcely  a  reaoume  or  a  hope 
except  such  as  he  drew  from  hit  own  abilities, 
was  calculated  to  impose  on  others  besides  court 
gentlemen  and  ladies — on  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  have  been  in  all  ages  most  honourably  distin- 
guished by  their  love  of  an  equal  combat,  and 
their  dislike  of  seeing  one  man  beaten  by  many. 
The  two  managing  lawyers,  moreover,  Glynne  and 
Maynard,  insisted  too  much  upon  vague  and  ge- 
neral clauses,  and  overdid  their  part  with  the 
quibbles  and  forced  constructions  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Again,  though  many  of  the  deeda  proved 
against  the  prisoner  were  despotic  and  detestable, 
there  was  scarcely  one  taken  singly  that  came 
within  the  verge  of  treason,  and  ube  managers 
heaped  the  charges  together  in  the  design  of 
making  what  was  called  accumulative  treason. 
"  There  is  nothing  in  this."  cried  Strafford,  "  that 
can  be  treason,  and,  when  one  thousand  misde- 
meanors will  not  make  one  felony,  shall  twenty- 
eight  miEdemeanors  heighten  it  to  a  treason?*' 
Tliey  possessed  not  many  of  the  letters  which  are 
now  open  to  every  reader,  and  which  prove,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  he  was  a  systematic  enemy  of 
his  country's  liberties,  a  minister  that  would,  in- 
deed, have  **  gone  thorough,"— 'Whajwould  scarcely 
have  hesitated  at  any  igf^^l^fG^k:*^^" 
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delivered  ia  council  were  tolerably  well  known, 
but  he  maintained  that  the  worst  of  these  did  not 
amount  to  treason.  "  Opinionn,"  said  he,  "  may 
make  an  heretic,  but  that  they  made  a  traitor,  I 
have  never  heard  till  now."  On  the  first  day 
when  he  entered  the  hall  but  few  of  the  lordi  re- 
turned Mb  lalttte,  and  most  of  them  looked  angrily 
upon  him ;  but  thia  fedii^  aflerwards  seemed  to 
give  way  to  emotions  of  a  gentler  kind. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Pym,  Straffiwd^s  evil  geniua, 
intimated  to  the  Commons  Uiat  he  had  to  communi- 
cate a  matter  of  the  last  importance.  Instantly  an 
order  was  given  that  the  members  should  remain 
in  their  places  and  the  doors  be  locked ;  and  then 
Pym  and  Harry  Vane  the  younger  were  called 
upon  to  declare  what  they  knew  of  the  matters 
contained  in  the  23id  article  of  the  impeachment. 
Pym  produced  and  read  '*  a  copy  of  notes  taken 
at  a  junto  of  the  privy  council  for  the  Scots  affairs, 
about  the  5th  of  May  last."  These  noteshadheeu 
taken  by  the  elder  Vane,  one  of  the  secretarira  of 
state  i  but  there  are  different  accouata  of  the 
way  in  which  his  son  got  possession  of  them. 
Clarendon  says,  that  Pym,  some  months  before 
the  beginning  of  this  parlkment,  had  visited  the 
younger  Vane,  who  was  then  newly  recovered 
from  an  ague,  and  that  they  two  being  together, 
and  lamenting  the  sad  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
young  Vane  told  Pym  that  if  he  would  call  upon 
him  the  next  day  he  would  show  him  something 
that  would  give  him  much  trouble,  and  inform  him 
what  pernicious  counsels  were  likely  to  be  followed 
to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  aa  he  (Vane),  in  perusing 
some  of  his  father's  papers,  hul  accidentally  met 
with  the  result,  or  summary,  of  the  consultations  of 
the  cabinet  council  upon  toe  dissolution  of  the  last 
parliament.  "  The  next  day  he  showed  him  (Pym) 
a  litde  paper  of  the  secretary*!  own  writing,  in 
which  was  contained  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
result  of  several  discourses  made  by  several  coun- 
sellors; with  several  hieroglyphics,  which  suffi- 
ciently expressed  the  persons  by  whom  those  dis- 
courses were  made.  The  matter  was  of  so  trans- 
cendent a  nature,  and  the  counsel  so  prodigious, 
with  reference  to  the  commonwealth,  that  he  de- 
sired he  might  take  a  copy  of  it;  which  the  young 
gentleman  would  by  no  means  consent  to,  fearing 
it  might  prove  prejudicial  to  hia  father.  But  when 
Mr.  Pym  informed  him  that  it  was  of  extreme 
consequence  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  time 
might  probably  come  when  a  discovery  of  this 
might  be  a  sovereign  means  to  preserve  both 
church  and  state,  he  was  contented  that  Mr.  Pym 
should  take  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  did  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  (Mr. )  Henry  Vaue  ;*  and  having  examined 
it  to^eUier  with  him,  delivered  the  original  again 
to  Sir  Henry.  That  he  had  carefully  kept  this 
copy  by  him,  without  communicating  the  same  to 
any  body  till  the  beginning  of  this  parliament, 
which  was  the  time  he  conceived  fit  to  make  use  of 

*  ClaiPiHlaD  MLJ1  "Sir  Hraryi"  but  hr  !■  no  doubt  dfl(crib{nit>  >» 
hli  kiow  mv,  tbu  yonuifer  Vana  b]r  bto  UUar  atjle.  Old  Ilury 
eould  budi  J  hKV*  M«B  pmenL 


it;  and  that  then  meeting  with  many  other  in- 
stances of  the  earl's  ill  disposition  to  the  kingdom, 
it  satisfied  him  to  move  whatsoever  he  had  moved, 
against  that  great  person.***  Whitebck,  who  was 
actively  engaged  on  the  trial,  sa^^s,  that  Secretary 
Vane,  being  out  of  town,  sent  Ms  sim  the  key  of 
hia  study,  that  he  might  look  into  his  cabinet  for 
some  papers  which  the  secretary  wanted ;  that  the 
son,  in  lookii^;  over  many  palters,  lighted  upon 
these  notes,  which  being  so  decisive  against  Straf- 
ford and  so  important  to  the  public,  ik  hdd  him- 
self bound  in  duty  and  conscience  to  discover 
them;  and  that  thereupon  he  showed  them  to 
Pym,  who  ui^ed  him,  and  prevailed  with  him,  that 
they  might  be  made  use  of  in  the  evidence.  Others 
assert  that  the  papers  were  purposely  put  in  the 
way  of  his  son  by  the  elder  Vane  because  he  hated 
Stnifford  ;  while  others  again  affirm,  that  the  son 
purloined  them,  to  the  sore  displeasure  of  his  father. 
The  weightiest  part  of  these  private  notes  of  the  coun- 
cil was  this — "  Your  majesty,"  Strafford  was  made 
to  say,  "having  tried  all  ways,  and  being  refused, 
shall  be  acquitted  before  God  and  man.  Youareab- 
solved  and  loosed  from  all  rule  of  government  and 
free  to  do  what  power  will  admit :  and  you  have  an 
army  in  Ireland  that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this 
kingdom  to  obedience;  for  I  am  confident  the 
Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months."  Upon  the  12th 
of  April,  this  additional  proof  was  brought  forward 
in  court,  when  Strafford  repUed  to  it,  that,  as  to 
the  words  that  the  king  had  an  army  in  Ireland  to 
reduce  this  kingdom,  diey  were  only  proved  by  the 
unsupported  testimony  of  one  man ;  that  the  law, 
even  in  a  matter  of  debt,  much  less  in  a  point  of 
life  and  death,  required  two  witnesses;  that  the 
Seo'etary  Vane  had  been  examined  and  his  depo- 
sition found  very  dubious ;  for,  on  his  first  exa- 
mination, he  said  he  could  not  remember  any  such 
words  sptdcm  in  council,  and  even  on  his  third 
examination,  be  merely  said,  that  he  (Straffind) 
had  spoken  those  words  or  ^  like;  that  there 
were  present  at  the  debate  eight  privy-counsellors; 
two  of  them,  the  Archbishop  and  Secretary  Winde- 
bank,  could  not  be  produced ;  but,  besides  him- 
self and  Vane,  there  remained  four  for  evidence— 
the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, the  Lord  Treasurer  Juxon,  and  the  Lord 
Cottington,  who  had  all  declared,  upon  their  ho- 
nours, that  they  had  never  heard  him  speak  those 
words,  nor  any  the  like."  "  And  suppose,"  conti- 
nued the  prisoner,  "  I  spake  the  words  (which  I 
grant  not),  yet  the  word  'this,*  cannot  rationally 
imply  England,  because  England  was  not  out  of 
the  way  of  obedience,  and  busause  there  never  was 
any  the  least  intoition  of  landing  the  Irish  army 
in  England,  as  the  lords  of  the  council  are  able  to 
attest."  It  was  suggested  by  Ldtd  Hollis,  Stra^ 
ford's  &ther-in-law,  that "  this  kingdom"  might 
very  well  mean  Scotland,  and  Strafford  himself  Imd 
asked  Vane  whether  he  had  used  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  *  this,*  or  *  Uiat.'  The  sending  of  an 
Irish  army  iuto  Scotland  by  an  Engluh  ministv 
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was  not  treason,  but  the  project  which  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  would  have  intimated  was 
one  of  the  things  which  made  the  now  powerful 
Scots  clamour  for  Strafford's  blood. 

After  his  reply  to  this  additional  proof,  Arundel, 
the  lord  steward,  told  him  that  if  he  had  anything 
further  to  say  in  his  defence  be  should  proceed,  be- 
cause the  court  intended  to  prepare  for  their  speedy 
judgment.  The  prisoner,  though  suffering  greatly 
iu  bMy  as  well  as  mind  (for  bis  old  enemies,  the  gout 
and  stone,  had  revisited  him  in  the  Tower),  made  a 
■ummary  of  the  several  parts  of  his  former  defence, 
and  conchided  with  these  eloquent  and  pathetic 
words : — It  is  hard  to  be  questioned  upon  a  law 
whichcannotbe  shown.  Where  hath  this  fire  lain 
hid  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  without  smoke  to  dis- 
cover it,  till  it  thus  burst  forth  to  consume  me  and 
my  children  ?  Punishment  should  precede  pro- 
mulgation of  a  law :  to  be  punished  by  a  law 
subsequent  to  the  fact,  is  extreme  hard;  what 
man  can  be  safe  if  this  be  admitted?  My  lords, 
it  is  hard  in  another  respect,  that  there  should  be 
no  token  set  by  which  we  should  know  this  offence, 
DO  admonition  by  which  we  should  avoid  it.  If  a 
man  pass  the  Thames  in  a  boat,  aud  split  himself 
upon  an  anchor,  and  no  buoy  be  floating  to 
discover  it,  he  who  owneth  the  anchor  shall  make 
satisfaction  ;  but  if  a  buoy  be  set  there,  every  man 
passeth  upon  his  own  peril.  Now,  where  is  the 
mark,  where  the  token,  upon  this  crime,  to  declare 
it  to  be  high  treason  ?  My  lords,  be  pleased  to 
give  that  regard  to  the  peerage  of  England  as 
never  to  expose  yourselves  to  such  moot  points, 
such  constructive  interpretations  of  laws :  if  there 
must  be  a  trial  of  wits,  let  the  subject  matter  be 
of  somewhat  else  than  the  lives  and  honours  of 
peers.  It  will  be  wisdom  for  yourselves,  for  your 
posterity,  and  for  the  whole  kmgdom,  to  cast  into 
the  fire  these  bloody  and  mysterious  volumes  of 
conatractive  and  arbitrary  treuon,  as  tlw  primitive 
Christians  did  their  books  of  curious  arts,  and 
betake  yourselves  to  the  plun  letter  of  the  law 
and  statute,  diat  telleth  us  what  is,  and  what 
is  not  treason,  without  being  more  ambitious  to 
be  more  learned  in  the  art  of  killing  than  our  fore- 
fothers.  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  since  any  man  was  touched  for  this  alleged 
erime,  to  this  height,  before  myself ;  let  us  not 
awaken  these  sleeping  lions  to  our  destruction,  by 
raking  up  a  few  musty  records  that  have  lain  by 
the  walls  so  many  ages  forgotten  or  neglected. 
May  your  lordships  please  not  to  add  this  to  my 
other  misfbrtones ;  let  not  a  precedent  be  derived 
from  me  so  disadvautageous  as  this  will  be  in  the 
consequence  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Do  not, 
throng  me,  wound  Ha  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  howsoever  these  gentlemen  say  they 
speak  for  the  commonwealth,  yet  in  this  particular 
I,  indeed,  speak  for  it,  and  ^w  the  inconveniences 
and  mischiefs  that  will  fell  upon  it.  For,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  statute  1  Henry  IV.,  no  man  will  know 
what  to  do  or  say  for  fear  of  such  penalties.  Do 
not  put,  my  lor^  such  difficulties  upon  miniiters 


of  state,  that  men  of  wisdom,  of  honour,  and  of 
fortune  may  not  with  cheerfulness  and  safety  be 
employed  for  the  public.  If  you  weigh  and  mea- 
sure them  by  grains  and  scruples,  the  public 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  will  lie  waste,  no  man  will 
meddle  with  them  who  hath  anything  to  bse.  My 
lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than  I  should 
have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  these 
dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven  hath  left  me.* 
— [At  these  words  he  stopped  awhile,  lettmg  fall 
some  tears  at  her  memory ;  then  he  went  on.} — 
What  I  forfeit  myself  is  nothing;  but  that  my 
indiscretion  should  extend  to  my  posterity,  wound- 
eth  me  to  the  very  soul.  You  will  pardon  my 
infirmity :  something  I  should  have  added,  but  am 
not  able ;  therefore  let  it  pass.  And  now,  my 
lords,  for  myself,  I  have  been,  by  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  taught  that  the  afflictions  of  this 
present  life  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  eternal 
weight  of  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter. 
And  so,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  all  tranquillity  of 
mind,  I  freely  submit  myself  to  your  judgment ; 
and,  whether  that  judgment  be  of  life  or  death, 
Te  Deum  UmdamusV  "  Certamly,"  adds  White- 
lock,  *'  never  sny  man  acted  such  a  part  on  such 
a  theatre  with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  elo- 
quence ;  with  greater  reason,  judgment,  and  tem- 
per; and  with  a  better  grace  in  ul  his  words  and 
gestures."  He  moved  many  men  to  pity :  but  Pym 
was  pitiless ;  he  considered  the  life  of  the  great  cri- 
minal, in  any  circumstances,  as  dangerous  to  the  li- 
berties of  his  country;  and  he  and  Glpne  learnedly 
aggravated  his  offences,  and  maintained  that  they 
should  be  punished  as  treason.  On  the  17th  of 
April  the  point  of  law  was  argued  for  the  earl  by 
Mr.  Lane,  the  prince's  attorney;  Mr.  Loe,  Mr. 
Gardiner,  and  Mr.  Lightfoot  being  also  present  as 
counsel,  for  Strafford  was  allowed  counsel,  which 
had  not  always  been  the  case  in  prosecutions  for 
high  treuon.  But  by  this  tame  the  Commons 
hid  changed  their  ttck,  fearing  the  increasing 
good  feeling  of  the  peers  towards  the  prisoner, 
aud  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardoning  him  after 
sentence.  "The  Lower  House,"  says  Wariston, 
one  of  the  Scotsmen  who  were  pressing  for  an 
execution,  if  they  see  that  the  king  gains  many  of 
the  Upper  House  not  to  condemn  him,  they  will 
make  a  bill  of  teinture  (attainder),  and  condemn 
him  formally  in  their  own  House,  and  send  it  up 
to  their  House,  as  any  other  act  of  parliament,  to 
be  voiced  formally.  The  town  of  London  will 
give  no  money  to  the  parliament  till  they  do  jus- 
tice." And  therefore,  and  for  other  reasons  of 
great  weight,  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford  for 

*  Tha  bitter  BnUlte  mji,— "  At  tlw  rad  he  made  indt  *  patlMUe 
(Hktioo  tat  half  an  hoar  a*  arar  comedUD  did  on  the  il^^  Tha 
naUsr  and  expmuon  wat  eieMdtniiljr  brave.   Doabtlaai,if  he  had 

E»oe  and  civil  goodnM^  belt  a  moft  etoqnent  man.  One  paacam 
■nuat  auAen  of;  hl»  bmklng  off,  in  weeiiing  aoil  allenw,  when  be 
•poke  of  hto  Snt  wift.  Soma  lawk  It  fbr  » true  drfrci  In  hfa  memntji 
others  br  a  notable  part  of  hia  rhetnric )  •otn*,  that  tme  griaf  aud 
rewoiM  al  that  lemsinbraiMe  bad  itoppcd  hia  aMintb :  for  thay  tajr 
thai  hla  Unt  lad*  being  with  child,  and  flodlng  otM  of  hl>  mlitrean 
letton,  fafoa^t  11  to  him,  and  eU^nr  him  thuafrnt  he  alriuk  her 
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endeavouring  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
This  bill  encountered  a  much  stronger  opposition  in 
the  Commons  than  had  been  expected.  Upon  the 
1 9th  of  April,  upon  the  motion  for  the  engrossment 
of  the  bill,  there  was  a  sharp  debate ;  the  eloquent 
Lord  Digby,  hitherto  one  of  the  most  popular 
members,  speaking  vehemently  against  it.  His 
lordship  admitted  that  Thomas  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  a  name  of  hatred  in  the  present  age 
by  his  practices,  and  fit  to  be  made  a  terror  to 
future  ages  by  his  punishment.  "  I  believe 
him,"  said  he,  "still  that  grand  apostate  to  the 
Commonwealth,  who  must  not  expect  to  be  par- 
doned in  this  world  till  be  be  dispatched  to  the 
other."  But  then  he  objected  to  the  validity  of 
the  evidence,  which  he  thought  had  altogether 
failed  to  establish  treason  as  the  law  then  stood. 
He  would  not  say  but  that  StrafiTord  was  a  man  as 
worthy  to  die,  perhaps  worthier  than  many  a 
traitor ;  be  would  not  say  but  that  they  might 
enact  that  such  doings  as  his  should  be  treason  for 
the  future.  "  But  God  keep  me,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  from  giving  judgment  of  death  on  any  man, 
and  of  ruin  to  his  innocent  posterity,  upon  a  law 
made  d  posteriori,  hit  the  mark  be  set  on  the 
door  where  the  plague  is,  and  then  let  him  that 

will  enter  die  To  condemn  my  Lord  of 

Strafford  judicially  as  for  treason,  my  conscience 
is  not  assured  that  the  matter  will  bear  it :  and  as 
to  doing  it  by  the  legislative  power,  my  reason 
cannot  agree  to  that ;  since  1  am  persuaded 
neither  the  lords  nor  the  king  will  pass  the  bill, 
and  consequently  that  our  passing  it  will  be  a 
cause  of  great  divisions  and  combustions  in  the 
state.  And  therefore  my  humble  advice  is,  that, 
laying  aside  this  bill  of  attainder,  we  may  think  of 
another,  saving  only  life,  such  as  may  secure  the 
state  fi'om  my  Lord  of  Strafford,  without  endanger- 
ing it  as  much  by  division  concerning  his  punish- 
ment as  he  hath  endangered  it  by  his  practices." 
'  In  law,  in  reason,  in  humanity,  Digby's  speech 
was  conclusive ;  biit  othera  saw  no  security  to  the 
state  except  in  the  block  ;  and  the  violent  passions 
of  some  within  the  house,  stimulated  and  en? 
couraged  to  action  by  the  still  more  violent  pasaions 
of  many  without,  opposed  themselves  to  his  lord- 
ship, who,  moreover,  was  now  susfiected,  and  upon 
very  good  grounds,  of  being  won  over  to  the  court 
through  the  fascinations  of  the  queen.  On  the 
21st  of  April  the  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  in 
the  commons  by  an  immense  majority,*  and  sent 
up  in  the  afternoon  to  the  lords.  The  peers 
showed  no  great  haste  in  dispatching  the  bill. 
To  quicken  them,  mobs  gathered  round  the  par- 
liament-house, crying  for  Strafford's  blood ;  and 
a  petition  to  the  same  effect,  and  sigoed  by  many 

*  Only  Bfly-fiHir,  or,  a*  WhileloGk  teyi,  flfty.oliia  mmiben  of  the 
tower  hoiiie  Tolsd  ni(iLinit  the  bill  i  uid  ou  uia  followlDi;  mornlag 
the  nnmcB  of  theic  Ke)>>I^>nen  weio  placardpil  in  tlic  ilreeU  at 
SlTafTuTdiani,  who,  to  uve  n  trnitoT,  were  willing  to  betray  their 
couniry.  N'lilnn  layi  that  exceptions  wpie  Ukeu  in  the  houie  at 
Di^by  B  eloquent  tpMch  upon  the  PridAV  fbllowin-{,  when  hU  lonliihfp 
rxpluned ;  that  for  the  preient  there  wa*  nothing  duiii\  though  alter- 
wudi  llie  deeping  revenge  rouKd  itself,  anil  upon  the  iMhof  July 
the  apeeebr  by  order  of  Ib^  houte.  wm  burnt  by  the  eonimuB 
hugmaa^A  twforlial  Cttlt«eaQtqfth$  Onat  4ffUn  tfSbUt,  ^c. 
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thousands,  was  presented  by  the  City  of  London. 
The  commons  sent  up  Mr.  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord 
Clarendon,  to  acquaint  their  lordships  that  they 
had  heard  tliat  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  designing 
to  escape ;  that  he  had  Bhijps  at  sea  at  command ; 
that  the  guards  put  over  him  were  weak;  and  to 
desire  that  he  might  be  made  a  close  prisoner,  and 
the  guards  strengthened.  It  ia  indeed  quite 
certain  that  several  attempts  were  made  to  release 
the  prisoner,  and  that  scoemes  were  entertwned, 
which,  if  they  had  succeeded,  would  have  sent  the 
leaden  of  the  Commons  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Tower.  Charles  had  hastened  to  assure  Strafford  that, 
though  he  might  be  forced  to  make  some  sacrifices 
to  the  violence  of  the  times,  he  would  never  con- 
sent that  so  faithful  a  servant  should  suffer  in  life, 
fortune,  or  honours.  The  king  entertained  a  plan, 
which  seemed  feasible :  one  hundred  trusty  soldiers 
were  to  be  suddenly  introduced  into  the  Tower  ; 
and  these  men,  it  was  calculated,  wculd  give  him 
the  entire  command  of  that  fortress.  Another 
project  was,  for  tlie  king  to  order  the  removal  of 
Strafford  to  some  other  prison,  and  then  to  rescue 
him  on  the  road.  But  there  was  one  calculation 
in  which  the  devisers  of  these  various  designs 
were  at  fault.  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  without  whom  nothing  could  be  dme, 
was  proof  to  bribes  and  royal  promisea:  he 
was  attached  to  the  popular  cause,— -perhaps  in- 
timidated by  the  formidable  aspect  of  the  City 
of  London,  and  by  the  prospect  of  danger  to 
himself; — he  refused  to  obey  the  royal  warrant, 
and  turned  scornfully  away  from  Strafford,  who 
offered  him  twenty-two  thousand  pounds,  and  (it 
is  said)  a  matrimonial  alliance.  But  there  still 
remained  one  desperate  hope  more :  the  English 
army  in  the  north  had  been  irritated  at  seeing  that, 
while  their  arrears  were  left  to  accumulate,  the 
Commons  had  taken  care  to  supply  the  Scottish 
forces  in  England  with  money.  If  these  English 
troops  could  be  brought  up  of  a  sudden  to  London 
they  might  over-awe  the  parliament,  and  give  to 
Charles  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  lost, — at 
least  BO  thought  the  king,  who  entered  into  this 
project  without  reflecting  sufficiently  on  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  citizens  of  London,  who  of  them- 
selves would  have  been  sufficient  to  repel  the  weak, 
and  disheartened,  and  still  badly  disciplined  army. 
Secret  overtures  were  made  to  the  principal  officers 
at  York,  who  entered  into  the  scheme  readily 
enough,  but  who  betrayed  their  motives,  and 
made  the  measure  hopeless,  by  the  avidity  with 
which  they  claimed  high  promotion  and  other 
rewards,  and  by  their  fierce  jealousy  of  one  another. 
Colonel  Goring,  and  Percy,  brother  of  tlie  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  headed  a  consuU^tion  with  the 
officers ;  all  that  were  admitted  into  the  plot  took 
a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy;  but  these  two  hot- 
headed and  unprinapled  men,  who  in  their  hearts 
cared  neither  for  their  king  uor  for  their  country, 
quarrelled,  and  almost  fought.  Jermyn,  now  the 
queen's  especial  -  favourite,  (afterwards  her  lover 
and  her  husband,)  wag  devQIi^to  jcdcgpcile 
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the  rivals,  but  he  failed ;  and  Goring  disclosed 
the  whole  plot  to  Lord  Newport,— "that  silly  and 
faithless  Earl  of  Newport,"  as  Warwick  calls 
him,*  who  blabbed  it,  or  purposely  revealed  it,  to 
Lord  Saye  and  others,  through  whom  it  reached  the 
quick  ear  of  Pym — a  man  all  eyes,  all  ears,  till 
he  should  see  his  threat  or  prediction  verified  in 
the  severed  neck  of  the  renegade. 

After  the  utier  failure  of  these  and  other  schemes, 
Charles  resolved  to  try  whether  he  could  not  pre- 
vail over  the  Commons  in  an  audience,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  he  called  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
before  him,  and  passiimately  desired  of  them  not  to 
proceed  severely  against  the  earl.  He  told  them 
that  originally  he  had  not  had  any  intention  of 
speakipg  in  tins  business,  but  now  it  had  come  to 
pass,  through  their  proceeding  by  attainder,  that 
he,  of  necessity,  must  have  part  in  the  judgment ; 
he  told  them  that  they  all  knew  he  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  hearing  of  the  trial,  from  the  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  so  was  conversant  with  all  their  pro- 
ceedings that  way,  and  the  nature  of  their  evidence ; 
that  in  his  conscience  he  could  not  condemn  him 
of  high  treason.  "  *Tis  not  fit  for  me,"  continued 
Charles,  "  to  argue  the  business  :  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  expect  it.  A  positive  doctrine  best  comes 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  yrince ;  yet  I  must  tell  yon 
three  great  truths.  First,  I  never  had  any  inten- 
tion of  brii^ng  over  the  Irish  army  into  England, 
nor  ever  was  advised  by  any  body  so  to  do.  Se- 
cond, diere  never  was  any  debate  before  me,  either 
in  public  council,  or  in  private  committee,  of  the 
disloyalty  and  disaffection  of  my  English  subjects. 
Third,  I  was  never  counselled  by  any  to  alter  the 
least  of  any  of  the  lews  of  England,  much  less  to 
alter  all  the  laws.  I  think  nobody  durst  ever  he 
so  impudent  as  to  move  me  to  that,  for  if  they  had 
I  should  have  put  a  mark  upon  them,  and  made 
them  such  an  example,  that  all  posteritjr  should 
know  my  intention  by  it;  for.  my  intention  was 
.ever  to  govern  according  to  the  law.  I  desire  to  be 
rightly  understood  :  I  told  you  in  my  conscience  I 
cannot  condemn  him  of  high  treason ;  yet  I  can- 
not say  I  can  clear  hhn  of  misdemeanors :  there- 
fore, I  hope  that'  you  may  find  a  way  to  satisfy 
justice  and  your  own  fears,  and  not  to  press .  upon 
my  conscience.  My  lords,  I  hope  you  know  what 
a  tender  thing  conscience  is.  To  satisfy  my  peo- 
ple I  would  do  great  matters ;  but  in  this  of  con- 
science, no  fear,  no  respect  whatever,  shall  ever 
make  me  go  against  it.  Certainly  I  have  not  so 
ill  deserved  of  the  parliament  this  time,  that  they 
should  press  me  in  this  tender  point.*'  He  assured 
them  that  as  to  Strafford's  being  guilty  of  misde- 
meanors,  he  was  quite  clear  in  that ;  and  therefore  he 
thought  Uiat  my  Lord  of  Strafifordwas  not  fit  here- 
after to  serve  him  or  the  commonwealth  in  any  place 

'  Sir  Philip,  vItom  taillnioDr  nod  word  nn  u  qoMtioDabla  h 
Goriafi't,  m;»,— "Bnt  GoriDs  Uutd  M  ban  Iwiniwd  them  all  a*  he 
iSdi  butboiworc  to  me  (which  waauo  fftpat  aMura)M«)  that  be 
nerer  teivated  tt  tillhr  ccTiainly  hnewlhat  thocliief  membm  of  both 
boMEi  were  b«^ne  amnalaled  with  it."— Memeirt.  Oaring,  with 


nerer  teivated  tt  tillhr  ccTiainly  hnewlhat  thecliief  membm  of  both 
boMEi  were  b«^ne  anmalaled  with  it."— Memeirt.  Oaring,  with 
othen.  vaa  euniued  beVora  parlinment,  and  made  aMplo  illaf WlliTOti 
ikomgllmttheKngwiuprivj/tolAeitAoUflat.  If  tho  ComaMMM  had 


plaead  no  ooofldeuw  In  ChariM  bffirt.  It  WM  BOt  likrij  that  they 
ahonld  tnut  hl»  i^Ur  lb«w  diMontloa  I 
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of  trust,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  be  a  high  constable. 
He  left  it  to  their  lordships  (he  never  mentioned 
the  commons  in  this  injudicious  address)  to  find 
some  way  or  other  to  bring  him  out  of  this  great 
strait,  and  yet  keep  themselves  and  the  kingdom 
safe ;  and  he  proposed  that  Strafford  should  be 
punished  as  for  misdemeanors  and  not  treason.* 

On  their  return  to  their  own  House,  the 
Commons  testified  their  discontent  at  the  king's 
interference,  and  his  invasion  of  their  privileges. 
The  following  day  was  a  Sunday,  whit^  gave  the 
Puritan  preadien  the  opportunity  of  in6aming  the 
popular  mind,  by  preatuimg  the  necessity  of  jus- 
tice upon  great  delinquents,  and  proving  by  Scrip- 
ture texts  tjut  heaven  would  he  highly  gratified  by 
a  bloody  sacrifice.  Their  discourses  produced  &e 
desired  effect :  on  the  following  morning  a  fierce 
rabble  of  about  6,000  issued  from  the  city,  and 
thronged  down  to  Westminster  and  the  hbuses  of 
parliament,  with  clubs  and  staves,  crying  out  for 
justice  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  almost  as  great  a  ferment  within  the ' 
Commons  House,  where  Pym  and  his  friends  were 
imparting  information  about  some  practices  in  the 
north,  "  to  distract  the  English  army,  and  to  de- 
bauch them  against  the  parliament;"  asserting 
that  these  combinations  at  home  had  a  correspond- 
ency with  practices  abroad;  that  the  French  were 
collecting  fbrcns  on  the  opposite  coast,  with  the  in- 
tention of  invadii^  England  ;  and  that  divers  per- 
sons of  eminence  about  the  king  were  deeply  en- 
gaged in  these  plots,  and  in  a  deuen  upon  the 
Tower  to  liberate  the  great  traitor.  The  Commons 
soon  voted  that  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  sea- 
ports, and  to  desire  his  majesty  to  command  that  no 
person  attending  upon  himself,  the  queen  or  prince, 
should  departwithout  leave  of  his  majesty,  granted 
upon  the  humble  advice  of  his  parliament ;  and, 
after  further  debate,  they  resolved  that  a  "  Solemn 
Protestation"  should  be  taken  by  the  whole  House, 
promising,  vowing,  and  protesting,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  to  maintain,  with  their  life,  power,  and  es- 
Utes,  ^e  true  reformed  Protestant  religion  against 
all  popery  and  popish  innovation ;  to  maintain  and 
defend  his  majesty's  royal  person  and  estate,  as  ahn 
the  power  and  privilege  of  parliaments,  the  lawfiil 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject;  to  oppose  and 
bring  to  condign  punishment  all  such  as  should, 
by  force,  practice,  counsels,  plots,  conspirades,  or 
otherwise,  do  anything  contrary  to  this  present  Pro- 
testation ;  to  endeavour  to  preserve,  in  all  just  and 
honourable  ways,  the  union  and  peace  between  the 
three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
and  neither  for  hope,  fear,  or  any  other  respect  re- 
linquish this  promise,  vow,  and  protestation.  Mr. 
Maynard  read,  and  probably  composed  this  bond, 
which,  though  less  emphatic,  and  far  shorter, 
was  an  evident  imitation  of  the  Scottish  Covenant. 
It  was  instanUy  subscribed  by  the  speaker,  and  by 
every  member  presenLf  Foroiwithuiey  dispatched 


•  Rmhwofth.  ,  ^       ,       ,  . 

t  It  wa*  a  hll  hooaa,  wantlM  only  •  Wf  fa«Lm«nbm  [  fcor  hm- 
dnd  aiul  flriMn  took  the  pratMtatkM.  Bn^wonb  ibM^teJiab 
—   -   ^^fcli*lifciaimJ. 
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a  message  to  the  Lords,'to  acquaint  ihem  withdieir 

alarms,  arising  out  of  the  secret  practioes  to  discon- 
tent the  array,  &c.,  and  to  request  that  a  select 
committee  might  be  appointed  to  take  examinations 
upon  oath,  concerning  desperate  plots  and  designs. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  Commons  agreed  upon  a 
letter  to  the  army  in  the  north»  to  assure  them  that 
they  should  have  money,  and  that  the  House  could 
not  doubt  of  their  affections  to  the  parliament,  not- 
vithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  corrupt  them.  Nor 
did  they  stop  here :  to  provide  against  foreign  in- 
vasion, they  ordered  that  the  forces  in  Wiltshire 
and  Hampshire  should  be  drawn  towards  Forts- 
mouth,  and  the  fiffces  in  Kedat  and  Sussex  conoea- 
trated  at  Dover ;  and  they  declared  that  any  man 
advising  or  assisting  the  introduction  of  any  fo- 
reign force  should  be  reputed  a  public  enemy  to  the 
king  and  kingdom.*  These  Tesolations  were  sent 
up  to  the  Lords  in  the  afternoon,  together  with  the 
protestation,  which  the  Commons  desired  might 
also  be  taken  by  eveiy  member  of  their  lordships' 
House.  Hollis,  in  delivering  this  message,  told 
their  lordships  that  parliament  and  the  country 
were  absolutely  sunounded  with  plots  and  dangers, 
— that  justice  was  obstructed, — that  the  same  evil 
counsels  which  first  raised  the  storm,  and  almost 
shipwrecked  the  commonwealth,  still  continued  to 
Uow  strong,  like  the  east  wind  that  brought  locusts 
over  the  land, — and  that  it  was  time  they  should 
unite  ai^  concentrate  themselves  to  defeat  the 
counsels  of  these  Achitopbels,that  would  involve  their 
nligi(ai,  their  king,  thur  laws,  their  UbertieB,  all  that 
could  be  near  and  dearto  an  honest  soul,  in  one  uni- 
versal desolation.  On  the  morrow,  the  4th  of  May, 
the  Ijorda  desired  a  conference  with  the  Com- 
mons ;   and  when  the  two  Houses  met,  the  lord 

Erivy  seal  stated  that^is  majesty  had  taken  notice 
ow  the  people  assembled  in  such  unusual  numbers 
(while  he  was  speaking  the  Houses  were  suirounded 
by  another  mob  from  the  city),  that  the  council  and 
peaee  of  the  kingdom  might  be  thereby  interrupted, 
and,  therefore,  as  a  king  that  loved  peace,  and 
made  it  his  care  that  all  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment might  be  free,  his  majesty  desired  that  these 
interruptions  might  be  removed,  and  wished  both 
Houses  to  devise  how  this  might  be  done.  The 
lord  privy  aeal  also  communicated  to  the  Commons 
a  petition  which  had  been  thrust  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lords  by  some  of  the  multitude  the  day  before, 
praying  for  the  speedy  execution  of  justice  upon 
the  Earl  of  Strafrord,  and  announcing  that  plots 
and  designs  were  on  foot  for  delivering  that  great 
ofiender  out  of  the  Tower.  The  Commons  were 
assured  that  six  peers  were  sent  to  keep  the  Tower, 
and  assist  the  faithful  lieutenant  there.  The  Lords 
further  declared,  at  this  conference,  that  they  were 
drawing  to  a  conclusion  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  but 
that  they  were  so  encompassed  with  multitudes  of 
people,  that  their  lordships  might  be  cmceived  not 
to  be  ftee,  unless  those  multitudes  were  aenttotheit 
homes.   This  was  soon  done ;  for  the  Lords  hav- 

*  Amonit  theM  molntiaai  wu  om.  "  tluU  itTlet  [nqnlrr  ba  audi 


ing  agreed  to  and  taken  the  Protestation,  Dr.  Bui^ 
gess,  a  popular  preacher,  went  out  and  addressed 
Uie  mob.  The  doctor  acquainted  them  with  the 
Protestation,  read  that  bond  to  them,  and  besought 
them  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  to  retire  qui- 
etly to  their  houses ;  and  they  all  departed  forth- 
with. Soon  after,  the  protestation  was  tendered  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  the  covenant  had  been  in 
Scotland,  with  the  same  intimation,  that  whosoever 
refiised  it  should  be  set  down  as  an  enemy  to  his 
country's  liberties  and  religion.*  It  was  at  this 
crisis  that  the  Commons  went  into  committee  upon 
the  sdditional  bill,  that  parliament  should  not  be 
dissolved  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses. 

Men's  minds  were  now  so  over-excited  by  con- 
stant talk  and  rumours  of  desperate  plots,  tluit  the 
slightest  dicumstance  sufficed  to  create  perilous 
alarm.  On  the  6th  of  May,  as  Sir  Walter  Earle 
was  making  a  report  to  the  House  of  some  fabulous 
plot  to  blow  them  all  up  after  the  fashion  of  Guido 
Fawkes,  some  members  in  the  gallery  stood  up,  in 
their  great  anxiety,  and  Mr.  Moyle,  of  Cornwall, 
and  Mr.  Middleton,  of  Sussex,  two  very  corpulent 
members,  broke  with  their  weight  a  board  in  the 
galleiT,  which  gave  so  great  a  crack,  tliat  some 
thought  there  was  'a  plot  indeed,  and  Sir  John 
Ray  cried  out  that  he  smelt  gunpowder.  Upon 
this,  some  members  and  others,  in  great  fear,  ran 
out  of  the  House,  and  frightened  the  people  in  the 
lobby,  and  the  people  in  Uie  lobby  ran  into  West- 
minster Hall,  crying  that  the  Parliament  House  was 
fialliiw,  and  tiie  members  alain.  Sir  Robert  Maiuell 
drew  nia  swcotl,  and  bade  them  stand  far  shame, 
telling  them  that  he  saw  no  enemy,  nor  heard  any 
noise ;  but  some  of  the  people  hastened  by  water 
to  the  city,  and  there  created  a  strange  hubbub 
upon  this  false  alarm.  The  citizens  collected  in 
immense  numbers ;  one  regiment  of  the  train- 
bands, commanded  by  Colonel  Mainwaring,  armed 
upon  beat  of  drum,  and  they  all  proceeded  toge- 
ther towards  Westminster  to  secure  the  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  finding  there  was  no  cause,  they  re- 
tamed  again.  It  may  possibly  be  that  some  men 
looked  upon  this  false  alarm  as  a  good  experiment 
on  the  devodon  of  the  citizens  to  the  parbament ; 
and  Uie  consequences  were  certainly  well  calcu- 
lated to  vraxn  the  Idng.  On  the  fiillowing  day  the 
House  was  informed  that  six  or  eight  dangerous 
conspiratora— among  whom  were  Henry  Jermyn 
(the  queen's  &vouTite)  and  Henry  Percy,  both 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons — had  fled, 
and  that  the  queen  was  preparing  to  go  after 
them.  On  Friday,  the  1th  of  May,  the  Lc^ds 
passed  the  bill  abrogating  the  king's  prerogative 
to  diaBolve  parliament,  and  also  the  bill  of  i^tain- 
der  i^^tst  Strafibrd.  Both  were  passed  in  a  thin 
House — ^for  the  Catholic  peers  would  not  take  the 
protestation,  and  kept  away,  and  the  friends  of 
Strafford,  it  is  sai^  were  afraid  of  die  mob, 

*  "  Thh  ihey  coacelvod  to  ba  a  tma  iMt  of  amy  wod  >abl«et,  a 
Shlbfriath  U  4UtinKi)lih  tli«  BphiaiBilta  from  Ibn  Oltawlltoii  thai 
whoioavar  waa  wall  affntad in  nUghm,  andta^n  Mod  or,Uia  eun. 
■MMiwealth,  wanM  maka  thUjimtoitationi  aiid  OBH£r«tMMb>ha 
woaUnotnakaitwHKitwaiBtaMUV^AM^ 
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Those  present  voted,  that  the  1 3th  and  1 9th  articles 
had  been  fiilly  proved,  ud  that  Strafford,  as 
therein  charged,  had  levied  money  in  Ireland  by 
force,  in  a  warlUce  manner ;  and  had  forcibly  im- 
poeed  an  unlawful  oath  uptni  the  subjects  in  Ire- 
land.* They  oousultedtwjudges,  and  the  judges 
unanimonsly  declared  that  these  offences  amounted 
to  treason !  Hiese  high  fnuctionaries,  Uiese  inter- 
preters and  guardians  of  the  law,  had  been  bred 
in  an  infamous  school,  and  they  were  now  as  base 
under  the  power  of  parliament  as  they  had  been 
before  under  the  absolutism  of  the  Icingt  The  bill 
was  passed  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
six  to  nineteen.  On  the  morrow,  the  8tfa  of  May, 
the  Commons  requested  the  Lords  to  join  with 
them  to  move  his  majesty  for  his  consent  to  the 
bill  of  attainder,  as  Uiey  conceived  that  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  depended  upon  the  immed^ta  ex- 
ecution of  that  bill ;  and  the  Upper  House  i^;reed 
to  their  request,  md  sent  a  certain  numba  of 
peen  to  wait  uptm  hit  majesty.  Charles  was  now 
withoiU  ho|ie  and  without  help.  His  own  ftelmg, 
his  pride,  his  hanour,  BU^;ested  Uiat  be  ought  to 
risk  any  eitremi^  rato^  tlun  seal  Straffi>rd'a 
doom ;  but  he  h^  not  couri^  for  this  course 
— ^youth  or  man,  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  he- 
roism or  high-mindedness.  The  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  held  his  life  by  a  thread.  But  still,  to  do 
something  for  his  servant,  or  to  salve  over  his  own 
conscience,  Charles,  on  the  morrow— it  was  a 
Sunday — summoned  his  ^vy-rouncU  together  at 
Whitehall,  called  in  some  of  the  judges  and 
bishops,  propounded  several  scruples,  imparted 
his  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  auted  their  opi- 
nious.  Honest,  plain-spokm  Juxon,  Bnfaop  of 
LoaidoD,  who  had  wielded  die  staff  of  hnd  trea- 
surer without  reraroach,  and  laid  it  down  without 
regret,  boldly  advised  him  not  to  consent  to  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  man  whom  in  his  heart 
he  believed  to  be  innocent.  Williams,  the  old 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  now  about  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  York,t  was  of  a  very  diffisrent  opinion. 
He  told  Charles  "  that  there  was  a  private  and  a 
public  conscience ;  that  his  public  conscience  as 
a  king  might  not  only  dispense  with,  but  oblige 
him  to  do  that  which  was  against  his  privUe  con- 
science as  a  man ;  and  that  the  question  was  not, 
whether  he  should  save  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  but 
whether  he  should  perish  with  him ;  that  the  con- 
•eience  of  a  king  to  preserve  his  kingdom,  the 
conscience  of  a  husband  to  preserve  his  wife,  the 

*  W«  bonlidloir  Whttolock.  who  wu  cob  of  Um  numnn  of  tb« 
ttW  Ric  Oa  CraiWMii.  KatcUre  h}>,  that  the  ISth  article  mid  the 
SM.  woUlBlilR  iba  advlM  to  Wdi  the  Icteh  my  Into  Bii«l«Bd, 
and  pwhaps  aam  nam,  wm  Toled  thi>  Laida  to  Im  pnmd,  1^  w 
UsBManmlffcldMilTe  bin.  1m  Kbntoilwlmiruli.  IJiilbrtii- 
Mtdr  Um  Jonraali  gin  m  lutbtinatioB,  ftn,  ftftn  tlw  ItMluiKllw 
(be  piaecediUK*  wm  srated.  Rndiwoith  nyi,  ^ply,  that  Ibe 

mmi  «rbkhtlMlrlaf4aMpadaelded.UlinitaiBthatlhwBaMed  tha 
HU  M  H  mme  up  to  then  fkoB  Ow  CtoiaiiHiu,  without  any  altera- 
HM.  M«)r.  UMMwrmdutboil^,  eoBflnu  tha  itatemant  of  White- 
lock,  mvug .  dirtiDcdy,  -  TIm  Lords  ratrd  Ua  giUltj  of  hiah  trMMS 
■pM  !&•  IMh  attiele.  Mw  lev*ti«  of  BMoer  la  Irabnd  to  tec*  of 
HMtw^  npoB  tha  19th,     Uporf^  u  c»tb  opoB  Iht  aA^MU  or 

tmUMMwn  mptad  to  T«k  oa  Oi  4th  of  DmsbUw  irf  thia 


conscience  of  a  &ther  to  preserve  hie  children  (all 
which  were  now  in  danger),  weif^ed  down  abun- 
dantly all  the  considerations  the  conscience  of  a 
master  or  a  friend  could  suggest  to  him,  for  the 
preservation  of  a  friend  or  servant;  and  by  such 
unprelatical,  ignommioua  argumrattSi  in  plain 
terms,  adnaed  him,  even  fin-  conscience  si^  to 
pass  that  act."*  Hiree  **  others  of  the  same 
function,  for  whose  learning  and  sincerity  the  king 
and  the  world  had  greater  reverence" — Usher, 
FrimiUe  of  Armagh,  Moreton,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  another  bishop,  advised  Charles  to  guide  bis 
conscience  by  the  opiiuon  of  bis  judges.  The 
jud^,  it  is  said,  refiued  to  give  any  reasons  for 
their  opinion,  and  merely  stated  that  the  case  of 
Stra£ford,  as  put  to  them  by  the  Lords,  was  trea- 
son. The  majority  of  the  council  preased  upot 
him  tiie  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  imminent  danger  of  a  refiisal ;  and,  late  on 
Sunday,  evening,  Charles  rductantly  subscribed  a 
commission  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bilL  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  shed  tears ;  according  to 
another,  be  exclaimed  that  the  C(Hiditi<m  of  the 
doomed  Strafford  was  happier  than  his  own. 

On  the  preceding  Tuesday  the  prisoner  had 
addressed  a  remarkable  and  a  very  touching  letter 
to  the  king.  After  protesting  his  loyalty  and  his  in- 
nocence, Strafibrd  said ; — Now  I  understand  the 
minds  of  men  are  more  and  more  incensed  against 
me,  notwithstsnding  your  majesty  hath  declared  that, 
in  your  princely  opinion,  I  am  not  guilty  of  treason, 
and  that  you  are  not  satisBed  in  your  conscience  to 
pass  the  bill.  This  bringeth  me  in  a  very  greet 
strait.  There  is  before  me  die  ruin  of  my  children 
and  family,  hitherto  untouched,  in  all  the  branches 
of  it,  with  any  finil  crime :  here  are  before  me  the 
many  ills  which  may  befiidl  yonrsacred  person  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  should  yourself  wd  parlia- 
ment part  less  satisfied  one  with  the  other  than 
is  necessary  for  the  presmation  both  of  king 
and  people :  here  are  before  me  the  things  most 
valued,  most  feared,  by  mortal  men,— 'life  or  death. 
To  say.  Sir,  that  there  hath  not  been  a  strife  in  me 
were  to  make  me  less  man  than,  God  knoweth,  my 
infirmities  make  me;  and  to  call  a  destruction 
upon  myself  and  young  children  (where  the  inten- 
tions of  my  heart  at  least  have  been  innocent  of 
thia  great  offence),  it  may  be  believed,  will  find  no 
easy  consent  from  flesh  uid  blood.  BiU  with 
much  sadness  I  am  come  to  a  resolution  of  that 
which  I  take  to  be  best  becomii^  me,  and  to  look 
upon  it  as  that  which  is  most  jprincipal  in  itself, 
which  doubUess  is  the  prosperity  (tf  yoiu  eacred 
person  and  the  commonwealth, — thin^  infinitely 
before  any  private  man's  interest  And  therefore 
in  few  wonla,  aa  I  put  mymli  irtwlly  upon  the 
honour  and  justice  of  my  peers,  so  clearly  as  to 
wish  your  majesty  might  please  to  have  spared 
that  declaration  of  your's  on  Saturday  last,  and  en- 
tirely to  have  left  me  to  their  lordships ;  so  now,  to 
set  your  majesty's  conscience  at  liberty,  I  do  most 
humbly  beseech  your  majesty  for  prevention  of 
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erik  which  may  happen  hy  your  refiiBal  to  pass 
this  bill;  and  by  this  means  to  remore  (praised  be 
Ood)  I  cannot  say  this  accursed,  (but  I  confess) 
this  unfortunate  thing,  forth  of  die  way  towiuds 
that  blessed  agreement,  which  God,  I  trust,  shall 
ever  establish  between  you  and  your  subjects. 
Sir,  my  consent  shall  more  acquit  you  herein  to 
God  than  all  the  world  can  do  besides :  to  a  willing 
man  there  is  no  injury  done ;  and  as,  by  God's 
grace,  I  forgive  all  the  world  with  a  calmness  and 
meekness  of  infinite  contentment  to  my  dislodging 
soul,  so.  Sir,  to  you  I  can  give  the  life  of  this 
world  with  all  the  cheerfulness  imaginable,  in  the 
just  acknowledgment  of  your  exceeding  favours ; 
and  only  beg  that,  in  your  goodness,  you  would 
vduchsafe  to  cast  your  gracious  regard  upon  my 
poor  son  and  his  three  sisters,  less  or  more,  and 
no  otherwise  than  as  their  (in  present)  unfortunate 
&ther  may  hereafter  appear  more  or  less  guilty  of 
this  death.   God  long  preserve  your  majesty. 

"  Your  majesty's  most  faithful  and  humble 
subject  and  servant, 

*'  Straftobd." 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that,  in  wTiting  this 
letter,  Strafford  was  heroicallv  sincere ;  that  the 
prisoner  was  willing  to  throw  ofif  his  aflSicted  mortal 
eoil,  and  that  his  life  should  be  a  peace-offering  : 
but  we  confess  we  cannot  entertain  this  notion, 
but  arc  rather  inclined  to  regard  the  letter  as 
having  been  written  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  king,  who  might  probably  have  been  expected 
to  use  it  as  he  had  used  the  letter  of  Goodman 
(which  had  saved  tiiet  priest's  life),  and  without 
any  intention  or  expectation  on  the  part  of  Straf- 
ford  that  his  life  should  be  sacrificed  by  his  master. 
One  of  the  best  of  contemporary  authorities  we 
have  to  follow  says,  that  the  king  sent  C!arleton  to 
the  prisoner  to  acquaint  him  with  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  motives  of  it,  especially  the  earl's 
own  consent  to  die  ;  that  Strafford  then  seriously 
asked  whether  his  majesty  had  passed  the  bill  or 
not, — *'as  not  believing,  without  some  astonish- 
ment, that  the  king  would  have  done  it," — and  that, 
being  again  assured  that  the  bill  was  really  passed, 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  lifted  up  his  cja  to  heaven, 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heut,  and  said,  *^  Put  not 
yotur  trust  in  })rinces,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for 
in  them  there  is  no  salvation."* 

Two  days  afiertfae  fatal  Saturday,  on  Monday,  the 
10th  of  May,  the  commission  empowering  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  (the  lord  privy  seal)  and  two  other  lords 
to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Ae  Earl  of  Strafford  upon  the  Wednesday 
following  passed  the  ereat  seal;  and  the  Com- 
mons were  sent  for  to  tibe  I^rds,  to  be  present  at 
the  giving  the  roval  assent  to  that  bill,  and  to  the 
bill  for  doing  away  with  the  prerogative  of  dis- 
solving jjarliament.  And  on  the  same  day  Charles 
sent  to  inform  both  Houses  that  the  Insh  army, 
which  had  caused  so  great  an  alarm,  should  be 
instantly  disbanded ;  in  return  for  which  gracious 
message  the  (Emmons  assured  Charles  that  they 

•  WhiMock. 


would  make  him  as  glorious  a  potentate  and  as 
rich  a  prince  as' any  of  his  predecessors,  "his 
majesty  continuing  still  to  take  the  advice  of  his 
great  council,  the  parliament,  in  the  management 
of  the  great  uSaxn  of  llie  kingdom."  On  the 
morrow,  the  11th  of  May,  only  one  day  before 
that  fixed  for  the  execution,  Charles  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Lords  by  the  hands  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  royal  breast  must  have  been  occu- 
pied by  greater  fears  than  ever — Charles  must 
have  been  selfishly  indifferent  by  this  time  to  the 
fate  of  his  satellite ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  trembling  and  miserable  p^ition 
for  mercy,  and  the  concluding  words  made  the 
doom  of  death  prominent,  and,  as  it  were,  inevit- 
able. 

"  My  lordp, — I  did  yesterday  satisfy  the  justice 
of  the  kingdom  by  passing  the  hill  of  attainder 
aeainst  the  Earl  of  Straffiird ;  but,  mercy  being  as 
inheroat  and  inseparable  to  a  king  as  justice,  I 
desire  at  this  time  in  some  measure  to  show  that 
likewise,  by  suffering  that  unfortunate  man  to  fulfil 
the  natural  course  of  his  life  in  a  close  imprison- 
ment ;  yet  so,  if  ever  he  make  the  least  offer  to 
escape,  or  offer  directly  or  indirectly  to  meddle  in 
any  sort  of  public  business,  especially  with  me, 
either  by  message  or  letter,  it  shall  cost  him  his 
life,  without  further  process ;  this,  if  it  may  be 
done  without  the  discontentment  of  my  people, 
will  be  an  unspeakable  contentment  to  me;  to 
which  end,  as  in  the  first  place,  I  by  this  letter  do 
earnestly  desire  your  approbation,  and,  to  endear  it 
more,  have  chosen  him  to  carry  it  that  of  all  your 
bouse  is  most  dear  to  me ;  so  I  desire  that,  by  a 
conference,  you  will  endeavour  to  give  the  House 
of  Commons  contentment,  assuring  you  that  the 
exercise  of  mercy  is  no  more  pleasing  to  me  than 
to  see  both  houses  of  parliament  consent  for  my 
sake  that  I  should  moderate  the  severity  of  the 
law  in  so  important  a  case.  I  will  not  say  that 
your  complying  -with  me  in  this  my  intended 
mercy  shall  make  me  more  willing,  but  certainly 
'twill  make  me  more  cheerfiil,  in  granting  your 
just  grievances.  But,  if  no  less  than  his  life  can 
satisfy  my  people,  I  must  say  *,fiat  justitta.* 
Thus,  again,  recommending  the  consideration  of 
my  intention  to  you,  I  rest. 

Your  unalterable  and  aflectionate  friend, 
**  Charles  R. 

"  Postscript. — ^If  he  most  die,  it  were  charity  to 
reprieve  him  till  Saturday." 

By  this  strange  postscript  Charles  indeed  mani- 
festly surrendered  Strafford,  and  gave  the  lords 
cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  doing  something  for 
decency  but  nothing  in  earnest.  The  contemptible 
letter  was  twice  read  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
afler  "serious  and  sad  consideration,'*  twelve 
peers  were  sent  to  tell  the  King  that  neither  of  the 
two  intentions  expressed  in  the  letter  could,  with 
duty  in  them,  or  without  danger  to  himself,  the 
queen,  and  all  the  yomig  princes,  possibly  be  ad- 
vised. Without  permitting  Uie  tK^lve  noble  mes- 
sengers to  use  any  ^^d!iFf^(SII@W@iud, 
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"  What  I  intended  by  my  letter  waa  with  an  *  if  it 
mi^t  be  done  with  contentment  of  my  people.  If 
that  cannotbe,**  headded,  "leliy  again  fialjusU- 
Uai  My  other  intention,  proceemng  out  of  diarity 
Ibra  few  days*  respite,  was,  upon  certain  infimnatioii 
that  his  estate  was  so  distracted  that  it  necessarily 
required  some  few  days  for  settlement."  To  this 
the  lords  replied,  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  be 
suitors  to  his  majesty,  that  favour  might  be  showed 
to  Strafford's  innocent  children,  and  that  if  the 
prisoner  had  made  any  provision  for  them  the  same 
might  hold.*  Then  Charles  turned  away  from  the 
lords,  who  stayed  him  to  offer  into  his  hands  the 
letter  which  he  had  just  sent  to  them.  "  My  lords," 
said  Charltt,  "  what  I  have  written  to  you  I  shall 
be  contoit  it  be  registered  by  you  in  your  house  : 
n  it  you  see  my  mind,  I  hope  you  will  use  it  to 
iy  bmour."  The  next  day  was  the  fatal  Wed  nes- 
day.  During  the  preceding  night,  the  last  of  his 
stormy  career,  Stn^ord  receive  the  visit  of  Arch- 
bidiop  Usher,  whom  he  requested  to  go  to  his  old 
friend  and  now  feUow-priaoner  Land,  and  beg  him 
to  lend  him  his  prayers  that  night,  and  give  him 
his  blessing  when  he  should  go  abroad  on  the 
morrow.  He  tried  hard  to  obtain  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  fallen  "  sunvmus  pontifex,*  but  this 
waa  denied  him  by  the  unrelenting  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower.  "  Master  lieutenant,"  said  he,  "  you 
shall  hear  what  passes  betwixt  us :  this  is  not  a 
time  either  for  him  to  plot  heresy  or  for  me  to  plot 
treason."  Balfour  replied,  that  his  orders  were 
strict,  and  tliat  the  prisoner  might  petition  parlia- 
ment for  that  favour.  "  No,"  said  Strafford,  "  I 
have  gotten  my  dispatch  from  them,  and  will 
trouble  ttwm  no  more.  I  am  now  petitioning  a 
higher  court,  where  neither  partiality  can  be  ex- 
pected, nor  error  feared."  On  the  morrow  morn- 
ing, when  he  came  forth  to  die,  he  said,  as  he 
drew  near  to  that  part  of  the  Tower  where  the  arch- 
bishop was  confined,  "  Master  lieutenant,  though  I 
do  not  see  the  archhishop,  give  me  leave  to  do  my 
last  observance  towards  his  rooms."  But  in  the 
meantime  I^ud,  advertised  of  his  approach,  came 
up  to  the  window.  Then  the  earl  bowed  himself 
to  the  groxmd  and  said,  My  lord,  your  prayers 
and  your  blessing."  The  archbishop  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  bestowed  both,  but  overcome  with 
grief  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  procession  moved 
onwards.  But  aner  he  had  proceeded  a  little  &r- 
ther,  Strafford  bait  himself  a  second  time,  and 
said,  "Farewell,  my  hard;  God  protect  your 
innocence."  As  in  other  memorable  cases,  ae&ih 
waa  lesa  dreadful  when  near  than  when  at 
a  distance.  According  to  the  laborious  Rush- 
worth,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament,  and  one  of  the 
innumerable  eye-witnesses,  he  marched  towards 
the  scaffold  upon  Tower  Hill  more  like  a  general 
at  the  head  of  an  army  than  like  a  condemned  man. 
At  the  Tower  gate  the  lieutenant  desired  him  to 
take  coach,  lest  the  people  should  pudi  in  upon 
him  and  tear  him  to  pieces.    "  No,  master  lieu- 

*  Alwort  ImwtiMMIj  mttn  ilm  «x«o>1ob  th«  Co— mm  paaM4  « 
bUl  MlMViBg  Stnffunl'i  tani  from  b11  oaoaaqueneea  gf  Uu  atUlwUr. 
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tenant,"  said  he,  "  I  dare  look  death  in  the 
and  I  hope  the  people  too.  Have  you  a  care  that 
I  do  not  escape,  and  I  care  not  how  I  die,  whether 
by  the  hand  of  ^e  esecutioner  or  the  madness  and 
fury  of  the  people :  if  that  may  give  them  better 
content,  it  is  all  one  to  me."  He  was  attended 
upon  the  scaffold  by  Archbishop  Usher,  the  Earl 
of  Cleveland,  and  his  brother  Sir  George  Went- 
worth ;  and  other  friends  were  present  to  take 
their  last  leave.  The  multitude  collected  to  see 
him  die  was  estimated  at  100,000  men,  women, 
and  children ;  but  all  preserved  a  respectful  and 
awe-struck  silence.  He  had  prepared  the  heads 
of  a  speech,  which  he  now  delivered.*  He  said, 
that  he  was  come  to  submit  to  the  judgment  pass- 
ed against  him ;  that  he  did  submit  with  a  quiet 
and  contented  mind,  freely  forgiving  all  the  world. 
His  consci^ce,  he  said,  bore  him  witness  that  he 
waa  innocent,  although  it  was  his  ill-hap  to  he  mis- 
construed. He  ad^d, — and  the  words,  with  tiie 
time,  place,  and  occanon,  carried  a  solemn  weight 
with  tiiem  like  the  voice  of  a  holy  oracle, — **  One 
Hang  I  desire  to  be  heard  in,  and  do  hope  that  for 
Christian  charity  sake  I  shall  be  believed :  I  was 
so  far  from  being  against  parliaments,  that  I  did 
always  think  parliaments  in  England  to  be  the 
happy  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  nation, 
and  the  best  means,  under  God,  to  make  the  king 
and  his  people  happy."  He  then  said  a  few 
affectionate  words  about  his  fourth  wife  and  his 
children,  took  off  his  doublet,  did  up  his  hair  with 
his  own  hands,  put  on  a  white  cap  and  laid  his 
head  upon  the  block.  The  executioner  severed 
his  neck  at  one  blow,  and  holding  up  the  bleeding 
head  towards  the  people,  cried,  "  God  save  the 
king."  The  people  scarcely  believed  what  they 
saw ;  they  shouted  not,  they  gave  way  to  no  ma- 
lignant or  triumphant  feelings;  but  in  the  evening 
they  testified  their  joy  and  satisfaction  by  lighting 
bonfires  in  the  streets.f 

The  advancing  spirit  of  mildness  and  mercy, 
the  dislike  of  blood  and  all  capital  punishments 
which  is  now  entertained  by  all  enlightened  and 
thinking  persons  (our  fathers  were  strangers  to 
it — the  feeling  waa  hardly  known,  even  among  the 
best  and  wisest,  two  centuries  ago)  would  of 
itself  lead  us  to  disapprove  of  the  execution  of 
Strafford,  although  we  feel  perfectly  convinced 
that  that  proud,  and  daring,  and  unscrupulous 
minister,  was  a  systematic  and  most  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This  is 
proved  by  his  correspondence,  which  has  since 
been  brought  to  light,  and  to  which  we  have  re- 

*  Thlt  papet  wui  picked  Dp  on  the  tcaffotd  siter  hi*  Iiead  hkd 

t  KmUworth.— N«lion.— M*y.— Blr  Philip  Warwick  Myi.  "  And 
to  ihow  how  mad  Ihl,  whole  people  win,  eBpecially  Id  and  abuot  this 
then  tikiady  and  bmlhh  dtj  (London),  in  tile  enntun  of  the  day 
wlwMinbe  waa  eaeeuted,  the  greatMt  demonitriitionB  of  Jojr  that  poa- 
rilAj  could  be  expieued  ran  ibtoni|h  th«  whole  town  and  eoaolriei 
hereabont  t  and  many  that  eanw  np  to  town  on  pufoee  ro  tee  the 
execution,  rode  In  tnamph  back,  wavtns  thirit  hata  and  wlUi  nil  ex- 
preiiion*  ofjoy,  throagh  evcTf  town  they  went,  ety\ag, '  Hta  head  ia 
off  t  hie  head  ia  off  I'  and  ia  many  plaeaa  conmitliaB  Intokadee  fxpau, 
and  bnaking  the  winilowa  of  thoie  pcraona  who  would  not  MienioiM 
Ihii  ftatlTNl  viih  •  bonflni  to  IjpMtut  a»d>biutMi  it  •  raoi- 
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CiuuniMi  WITS  tai  PMwtniov  or  HaKt  bx  Hzdwh  awma  Vitn  to  Cbulh  t.  aWd  an  Qukim. 
Prom  La  Ssim'i  "  Bntiis  Boralt  ds  U  S«fu  Mue  dn  Roy,"  1638. 


peatedly  referred.  But  that  correspondence  was 
uttle  known  at  the  time  of  the  trial ;  it  was  not 
produced  in  evidence,  nor  would  the  production 
of  it  have  established  the  fact  of  active  and  overt 
treason ;  and  it  has  been  doubted  by  a  numerous 
class  of  writers,  whether  any  evidence  that  was 
brought  against  him,  or  all  that  evidence  put 
together,  could  convict  him  of  absolute  treason, 
except  through  a  dangerous  latitude  of  construction. 
Some  allowance,  however,  is  to  be  made  for  the 
rices  of  the  judicature  of  those  times,  when  men's 
minds  were  still  familiar  with  the  arbitrary  treason 
processes  of  Henry  YIIL,  of  Edward  VI.,  of  £U- 
zabeth,  and  James,  and  the  evidence  which,  to 
us,  seems  to  fall  short  of  high  treason,  might^  in 
the  apprehension  of  that  age,  bear  a  very  differ- 
ent weight  and  interpretation.  It  should,  more- 
over, always  be  remembered  that  the  Commons 
had  fully  made  up  their  minds  never  to  believe 
or  trust  the  king,  that  the  revolution  had  begun, 
that  the  attainder  was  a  revolutionary  measure, 
deemed,  necessary  by  many  good  and  great  men, 
— "  by  the  greatest  geniuses  for  government  the 
world  ever  saw  embarked  together  iu  one  com- 
mon cause,"* — ^who  held  that  there  would  be  no 
safety  for  the  country  while  Strafford  breathed. 
We  almost  blush  at  this  exaggerated  tribute  paid  to 
the  might  of  one  man,  at  the  notion  of  a  nation — 
and  it  was  then  a  nation  of  euthuaiasta— -standing 

*  WutmHMhlMnoBaMSMjn  Mu. 


in  dread  of  a  single,  di^raced,  and  fallen  minis- 
ter ;  but  we  can  believe  the  feeling  to  have  been 
perfectly  sincere  on  the  part  of  those  who  professed 
it.  We  are  strangers  in  our  hearts  to  the  violence 
with  which  Uie  question  has  been  agitated  by 
either  party :  we  feel  that  Strafford  should  not 
have  been  put  io  death  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
detest  many  things  in  the  man's  life  and  character, 
and  make  lai^e  allowances  for  that  majority  of  the 
Commons  of  England  who  sent  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold— a  majority  which  consisted  of  by  far  the 
most  respectable  portion  of  the  house,  which  in- 
cluded those  mtriota  to  whom  the  nation  is  for  ever 
indebted.*  Butwhaterer  may  have  been  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  Commons*  proceedings,  the  infa- 
mous baseness  of  the  king  in  delivering  up  the 
minister,  who  in  all  things  had  acted  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  his  will,  stands  out  in  such  glaring 
colours  as  to  soften  and  obscure  all  the  other  harsh 
features  of  the  transaction.  Throughout  Europe 
there  was  but  one  opinion,  and  it  was  an  opinion 
withering  and  fatal  to  the  character  of  Charles, 
who  should  have  gone  to  the  same  scaflfold  rather 
than  have  given  Strafford  up. 

*  The  tndera  (rf  ClaRodon  maj  find  tbolr  •dnlMOon  coolrd  Ibr  h<a 

EKlbeUa  Durmlin  of  Strafronfa  deatU^whau  they  know  that  the  uobla 
latorlan  (then  Mr.  Hyde)  took  an  active  put.  not  metely  ia  the  ori- 
ginal proaecutloo,  but  In  the  aet  of  attaiudcr,  ud  thai  it  i«  at  leait 
ne«atrvel]>  prored  that  he  Toted  wtihihe  nu^otliy  bi  the  earri  death. 
The  minonty  of  Say-niiM  tnemben  who  Toted  BEaintt  the  bill  of 
attainder  were  publicly  placatded,  ai  we  have  s««n.  la  Slraffbrdlani. 
The  lilt  haa  been  preserved  la  many  booka:  the  name  the  iiroat 
8eMnifaliiit,bHtM(tiMnuworHa«ufa)^  I 
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The  death  of  Strafibrd  completed  the  panic 
among  the  old  placemen,  most  of  whom  now  aban- 
doned office  in  the  hope  of  escaping  impeachment. 
St.  John  had  already  been  made  attorney-general, 
and  one  of  his  first  offices  as  such  had  been  to  drive 
on  the  trial  ofthe  great  earl.  On  the  Hth  of  May, 
the  Lord  Cottington  gave  up  his  place  as  master  of 
the  wards,  which  waa  conferred  upon  the  puritanic 
and  patriotic  Lord  Saye.  The  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford was  made  governor  to  the  prince,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
another  nobleman  of  the  popular  party,  wu  made 
lord  lieutenant  of  Irdand.  AU  these  men  were 
strong  m  the  con^ence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but,  from  their  first  moment  d  entering 
upon  office,  they  were  intolerable  to  the  king, 
who  never  trusted  them,  and  who  pursued  so 
many  by-paths  with  them  that  thejr  ended  (pos- 
sibly they  had  begun)  by  never  trusting  him.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  a  diffaent  line  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Charles,  and  an  honest  confi- 
dence between  the  king  and  these  ministers,  might 
yet  have  secured  the  country  from  revolution  and 
war :  but  it  was  idle  to  expect  any  thing  of  the 
kind  from  the  confirmed  character  and  habits  of 
the  wretched  prince ;  and  it  may  be  at  least  doubted 
,  whether  any  concession  or  conciliation  could  stop 
the  onward  march  of  that  revolution,  which  bad,  in 
fact,  begun  with  the  trial,  or  at  latest  with  the  bill 
of  attainder  ^^nst  Strafford.  The  new  ministry, 
however,  gave  a  new  spirit  to  the  Upper  House, 
and  the  Lords,  who,  for  some  time,  had  been  as 
timid  as  the  old  placemen,  boldly  threw  out  two 
bills  sent  up  to  them  by  the  Commons,  one  to  ex- 
clude the  bishops  from  sitting  in  parliament,  the 
other  about  a  new  form  of  ecclesiasUcal  jurisdiction. 
On  the  22d  of  June  the  Commons  presented  to  the 
king  their  grant  of  tmmage  and  potmdage,  which  he 
now  accepted  as  a  gift  from  his  people.  Six  sub- 
sidies  haa  also  been  voted.  Thnt  other  acts  were 
likewise  presented,  one  imposing  a  poll-tax  for 
the  defraying  the  duuges  of  the  armies,  the 
■eemid  and  tUrd  putting  down  for  evtx  the  High 
Commission  Court  and  the  detestable  Star-chamber, 
which  had,  in  Atct,  both  fallen  into  decrepitude 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  parliament.  On 
the  2nd  of  Ji^y,  Charles  gave  hia  aasent  to  the 
poll-tax  lull,  prooably  hoping  that  it  would  disgust 
the  people,  and  turn  them  against  their  new  legis- 
lators or  rulers ;  but  he  demurred  upon  the  odier 
two  acts.  The  Commons  voted  that  he  should  pass 
all  three,  or  none  at  all ;  and  Charles,  alarmed  at 
their  tone,  on  the  5  th  of  July  passed  the  other  two 
also.  "Many  of  the  courtiers,"  says  May,  "and 
the  nearest  servants  about  the  king,  were  very 
■orry  that  his  majesty,  seeing  that  he  passed  those 
two  bills  so  soon  after,  had  not  freely  done  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  poll-money ;  because  it  might 
he  thought  an  unwillingness  in  him,  and  that  his 
heart  (whic^  was  then  feared)  did  not  perfectly 
concur  with  his  people's  desires ;  whereby  much  of 
the  thanks,  which  so  great  a  grace,  freely  and  for- 
wsidly  expiessedi  might  have  oeaerved,  did  aeem  in 


a  manner  lost**  Charles,  in  passing  the  hills  abo- 
lishing the  two  strongholds  and  laboratories  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  alluded  to  the  reports  of 
discontent,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  two 
things  of  so  great  importance  should  have  been 
expected  from  him  without  an  allowance  of  time  to 
consider  of  them;  and  he  reminded  the  Commons 
of  the  great  things  he  had  already  done  diis  par- 
liament, as  granting  that  the  judges  hereuler 
should  hold  Uieir  places  during  good  behaviour ; 
limiting  the  forest  laws ;  taking  away  ship-money; 
establiuiing  the  subjects'  property  in  tonn^  and 
poundage;  granting  triennial  parliaments,  Ac 
The  Commons  repued  to  aU  this  with  compli* 
ments,  but  they  knew  that  all  these  concessions 
had  been  wrung  from  him  i^punst  the  very  grain 
of  his  heart 

The  important  events  which  we  have  had  to 
condense  luive  carried  us  over  some  family  inci- 
dents which  were  far  from  being  of  insigniHcant 
moment.  In  the  autumn  of  1638,  the  intriguing, 
turbulent,  conscienceless  Mary  de  Medicis,  Queen 
Dowager  of  France,  and  mother  to  Henrietta- 
Maria,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  conducted  in 
great  state  through  London.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
after  a  hard  contest,  had  driven  her  out  of  France 
with  disKrace  and  in  poverty.  Her  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  could  not,  or  would  not,  grant  her 
an  asylum :  the  Queen  of  England  had  more  fflial 
tenderness,  or  m<nre  power,  and  after  long  entreaties 
she  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  receive  and  maintain 
her.  The  country,the  religion,themanner8  of  this 
royal  reftigee  all  rendered  her  obnoxious  to  the 
people.  The  sailorawhobroughtherovercalledthe 
equinoctial  gales  which  raged  during  her  passage 
"  queen-mother- weather;"  and  popular  superstition 
connected  the  comii^  of  the  papist  and  idolatress 
with  a  pestilence  that  was  then  raging.  Nor  were 
these  prejudices  removed  by  the  libo-ali^  of  the 
king,  who  granted  her  an  enormous  pension,  and  a 
patent  or  monopoly  upon  leather.* 

Whenever  the  popular  excitement  was  great, 
Mary  de  Medicis  and  her  train  of  priests  came  in 
for  a  large  share  of  abuse.  At  the  time  when 
Charles  ^nsaed  the  bill  of  attainder  gainst  Strafibrd 
her  case  was  broi^it  befinre  the  House  of  Cmn- 
mons,  wluch  was  mfiirmed  that  she  was  terrified 
at  the  great  crowds  and  tumults,  and  therefinre 
desired  a  guard  for  her  security.  The  Commons, 
saying  that  they  were  bound  in  [honour  not  to 
sufier  any  violence  to  be  done  to  her,  referred  the 
business  to  a  committee  to  consider  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Henry  Martin  reported  that  the 
committee  had  agreed  to  provide  for  her  saiety  b^ 
all  good  ways  and  means ;  being,  however,  of  opi- 
nion that  the  best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  be  gone 
out  of  England,  as  the  said  means  might  possibly 
prove  ineffectual  for  her  protection,  he  moved  that, 
therefore,  Uie  House  would  intreat  the  Lords  to 
join  with  them  in  a*  petition  to  his  majesty  that 
the  queen-mother  might  be  moved  to  deput  the 
kitt^om,  the  rather  for  the  quiring  those  iea- 
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loasies  in  the  hearts  of  his  majest^r's  well  affected 

subjects,  occasioned  by  some  ill  instruments  about 
■  the  queen's  person,  by  the  flocking  of  priests  and 
papists  to  her  house,  and  by  the  use  and  practice 
of  the  idolatry  of  the  mass.*  Charles,  however, 
held  out ;  but  Mary  de  Medicis  was  made  restless 
and  wretched  by  constant  alarms,  and  soon  showed 
that  she  was  more  anxious  to  leave  England  than 
ever  she  had  been  to  come  to  it.  The  only  thing 
that  was  wanting  was  money  for  her  journey,  and 
the  Commons  gladly  voted  her  10,000/.  out  of  the 
poll-tax.  In  month  of  July  she  took  her  de- 
parture, to  become  again  a  homeless  wanderer; 
but  she  did  not  wander  far,  dying  at  Cologne 
shortly  after.  The  pompous  Earl  of  Arundel,  the 
premier  peer,  the  first  nobleman  of  England,  dis- 
gusted with  the  abolition  of  his  marshal's  court, 
and  diecOTiing  that  the  repose  of  his  country  was 
like  to  be  disturbed,  took  the  opportimity  of  getting 
himself  appointed  to  escort  the  queen-mother  on 
lier  journey ;  and  he  presently  proceeded  to  Italic, 
where  he  forgot  his  native  land  and  its  troubles  m 
the  pursuit  of  arts  and  antiquities,  and  where,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  he  died  with  the  same 
doubtful  character  as  to  religion  in  which  he  had 
lived.  To  the  honour  of  the  English  nobility  his 
was  almost  a  solitary  case  :  the  rest  stayed  to  brave 
the  tempest,  to  fight  for  their  principles  of  loyalty 
or  of  patriotism. 

Henrietta  Maria  would  gladly  have  accompa- 
nied her  expelled  mother,  for  she,  too,  was  irri- 
tated to  madness  by  the  abolition  or  restriction  of 
80  much  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  it  might 
be,  as  was  strongly  suspected,  that  she  was  also 
eager  to  go  in  quest  of  foreign  aid  to  restore  the 
absolute  sovereignty.  Knowing  that  to  depart  the 
land  without  their  permission  would  be  dangerous  or 
impracticable,  she  desired  the  House  of  Commons 
to  allow  her  to  go  to  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  her 
health,  which  she  alleged  was  much  impaired  **  by 
some  discontents  of  mind,  and  false  rumours  and 
libels  spread  concerning  her.*'  Hie  Commons  de- 
sired a  conference  with  the  Ix>rds,  who  agreed  with 
them  to  desire  his  majesty  to  persuade  her  to  put 
off  Uiat  journey  abroad.  A  committee  of  both 
Houses  waited  upon  Charles  in  die  Banquetting 
House,  and  presented  their  condderationa  against 
her  majesty's  going.  These  considerations  were 
founded  upon  *'  the  great  activity  observed  among 
English  papists  in  foreign  countries ;  on  the  great 
quantity  of  treasure  in  jewels,  plate,  and  ready 
money  packed  up  to  be  conveyed  away  by  the 
queen ;  on  the  dishonour  to  the  nation,  it  her  ma- 
jesty should,  at  this  unseasonable  time,  go  out  of 
the  kingdom  upon  any  grief  or  discontent  received 
there,"  &c.t   Charles  pretended  to  be  well  satis- 

•  Kuihworth. 

+  The  CaiQinoDi  taid,  "  B«e«iH  we  nndmUnd,  by  Sir  Theodot* 
Uayern,  that  the  chiafeKaMoT  hot  najeity'i  itckneMaBd  dirtamprr 
proceed*  from  t)i«  diMonteRt  of  tier  minit  the  Houm  of  CoTOlsons 
Wh  tliongbt  good  to  doclare  that,  tf  anything  within  the  power  of 
parlionK'tit  may  rIts  hrt  tnnjexiy  coDIentaieDi,  \bey  are  u  tpsder  of 
her  hralth.  boih  in  doe  mpMt  of  hia  moat  excellent  majeaty  and  her> 
•etr.  that  tlwjt  will  be  ready  to  funlivr  her  aatiifaetioii  bi  all  Ihlnxa, 
■ofc^MMgr  'taad  wit]{  (ha  pUfas  |ood,  to  which  Owy  m  ob)l||«L" 


lied  with  these  considerationB,  and  the  queen  soon 
after  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  to  thank  them 
for  their  care  of  her  health,  which  alone  could 
have  made  her  resolve  upon  this  journey ;  to  assure 
them  that  she  would  serve  the  king  and  kingdom 
at  the  hazard  of  her  life ;  and  to  express  a  hope 
that  they  believed  her  to  have  so  much  interest  in 
the  good  of  this  kingdom,  that  she  could  never 
wish  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  it.  And,  for 
the  present,  no  more  was  said  about  her  majesty's 
journey. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  Seijeant  Wild,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  presented  at 
the  bar  of  the  Upper  House  charges  of  impeach- 
ment against  thirteen  bishops*  who  had  been  most 
active  in  pursuing  Laud's  system,  and  who  were 
e-specially  charged  with  contriving,  making,  and 
promulgating,  in  the  late  convocation,  several 
constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical,  contrary  to 
the  king's  prerogative,  the  laws  of  the  realm,  the 
rights  of  parliament,  and  the  properties  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  By  this  measure,  though  the 
bill  for  depriving  prelates  of  their  seats  had  been 
lost,  thirteen  bishops  were  kept  away  from  par- 
liament. 

The  Scottish  Covenanters,  on  the  whole,  had 
had  a  very  comfortable  time  of  it  in  the  nortli  of 
England :  it  had  been  for  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
mons to  keep  them  well  supplied  with  money,  and 
to  administer  to  their  comforts  in  other  respects. 
The  military  duty  was  light,  allowing  an  abund- 
ance of  time  for  preaching  and  praying ;  and  the 
English  people  had  before,  or  they  then  contracted, 
an  affection  for  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  which 
went  far  to  subdue  their  old  antipathies  against 
the  Scots.  As  long  as  the  royal  army  was  kept 
on  foot  at  York,  the  parliament  considered  it 
unsafe  to  permit  the  depart\u"e  of  Leslie's  army ; 
and  it  was  very  easy  for  them  to  prolong  the  ne- 
gotiations :  but  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  treaty  of  pacification  was  conclud^— 
Charles  agreeing,  not  merely  to  disband  his  army 
at  York,  "but  also  to  withdraw  the  strong  garrisons 
which  he  had  thrown  into  Berwick  and  Carlisle. 
He  also  gave  an  amnesty  to  the  Scotch,  and 
pledged  himself  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
injure  or  molest  no  man  for  what  was  past.  The 
Scots  obtained  the  security  of  the  English  pariia- 
ment  for  payment  of  a  balance  of  220,000/.  of 
the  "  brotherly  assistance,"  and  **  with  store  of 
English  money  and  spoils,  and  the  best  entertain- 
ment, they  left  their  warm  and  plentiful  quarters'* 
— ^not,  however,  until  Leslie  had  seen  that  Charles's 
army  was  really  disbanding.f   During  the  nego- 

*  ThoTwrnWlnehMtet,  roTentry.Gbmeeatar.Kuter,  SkAsaph. 
Bath  and  Wells,  H  err  ford.  £ly,  Bangor,  BrMol,  Itocbwier.  Peter- 
bo  rn  ugh,  and  Lliuidair;  Mtd  the  nane  of  W^liam  Land,  Arehblihc^ 
of  Canterbury,  wa>  pat  at  the  end  of  the  Uat.  Tbf  CiMnnoni  did  not 
Ib^toUkenaUeeorthetrbribeaMtbekfaK  They  aald.  In  thrir 
impeaebneiit,  "And.toaddaiorewolght  and  eflteaey  le  tMs  their 
nonrtrona  dealgn,  Ihey  did.  at  the  Mine  ayned.  nnder  a  mptdam  and 
tkir  Uilp,  RTMit  n  banev olenee  or  oontribntioB  ta  hi*  n4***y<  ^ 
paid  by  the  cleray  of  that  pioTlnar,  contnry  lo  law." 

t  OniheeoadiidoafrftlMtrMty.ihe  Earl  (rflMatol  mU  In  tho 
Lnria,  "  that  he  bed  MMhlBg  to  dellTcrMveerniBi  tbs  tnaty  at 
Bipon,  of  tb«  rrawn*  wbkh  qwred  tbofa  tvmmdidamh^  amo 
nnioUt  andithMighhrnigU^iettiBtiMiikiMdlti^^  and 
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tiationa,  Charles  had  offered  to  go  into  Scotland, 
and  to  meet  the  Scottish  parliament  for  the  better 
settlement  of  sundry  matters;  and  as  early  as  the 
month  of  June  he  had  announced  his  intention  of 
making  this  journey.  But  it  in  no  way  suited  the 
English  parhament  to  let  him  ^  at  this  moment, 
nor  could  his  utmost  efforts  obtam  dudr  permisnou 
until  the  10th  of  August.  There  vas  a  great 
variety  of  opinion,  and  on  all  sides,  afoont  this 
expedition.  Old  Bishop  WilUanu,  now  in  far 
TOUT,  and  consult^  by  CSiarlea  on  account  of 
bis  sagacity  and  {troficienCT  in  maDoeaTire .  and 
mtrigue,  adTised  nim  to  take  heed  of.  the  Scots, 
who  would,  be 'sure  to  discover  to  the  English 
Commons  any  overtures  he  might  make  to  them ; 
and  he  told  his  majesty  that  he  would  do  better  to 
stay  by  Westminster,  and  corrupt  or  inveigle  the 
Engluh  House  of  Commons.  On  the  other  side, 
the  popular  party  considered  the  journey  as  rife 
with  danger  and  intrigue ;  and  some  of  them, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  would  have  prevented  it 
Th^  desired  the  king  to  apiraint  a  regent  during 
his  absence ;  but  Cluu-les  got  over  this  difficulty 
by  naming  commissioners,  and,  having  given  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  on  this  side  Trent  to  the 
popular  Earl  of  Essex,  he  got  into  his  carri^ 
rumLnuting  deep  thiiws,  being  attended  by  none 
in  the  coach  but  by  nis  nephew,  Cbarles  Xjouis 
Elector  Palatine,  who  had  ^t  out  of  Richelieu's 
clutches,  by  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
created  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  by  the  Marquess 
of  Hamilton.  He  had  not  been  gone  a  week  when 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  formerly  Queen's  &voup- 
ite,  but  now  irritated  gainst  her  and  the  whole 
court,  sent  a  letter  to  the  House  of  Peers  "  with 
some  obscure  words,  as  if  there  were  new  prac- 
tices and  designs  against  the  parliament."  The 
Lords  imparted  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  the 
Commons,  who  forthwith  appointed  commission- 
ers to  ^  into  Scotland,  ostensibly  to  superintend 
the  TaCi6cation  of  the  recent  treaty,  but  m  reality 
to  heep  watch  ova-  the  king,  and,  m  the  language 
of  their  instructioui,  **  to  certify  the  parliament 
from  time  to  time  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  all 
occurrences  which  shall  concern  the  good  of  this 
lungdom."  The  persons  appomted  for  these 
delicate  offices  were,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Edward 
Lord  Howard,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Sir  William 
Armyne,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  and  Mr.  Hampden ; 
and  a  draft  of  a  commission  was  sent  after  the 
king  for  him  to  sign,  empowering  the  said  com- 
missioners to  treat,  confer,  and  conclude  with  such 
commissitmers  as  should  be  named  by  the  Scot- 
tish parliament.  Charles,  very  anxious  to  avoid 
this  surveillance,  refused  to  sign  the  commission, 
and  uAd  the  English  parliament  that  he  did  so 
because  die  trea^  was  already  ratified  by  die  par- 
liament of  Scotund.   **  This  oommissuni,"  said 

hoMv  lo  iUj  utfam  u  Ilia  lik«  had  bant  In  (bmar  ttnM,  yet,  rou- 
•ideriof  Um  ■trail  ttaat  MMua  pmovs  ha*«  put  thU  Mngdmn  Into,  he 
Hid  il  wa>  >  h*Fpy  coneluton,  both  far  Ui«  king  a&d  UncdMB  i 
t>«  tt  bad  cMt  Uite  kiagdon  1  .IM  WU.,  bMfdM  damagM ;  mad  antred 
tiMt  aoM  vrUsf  mAtt  U  dr«n  oaMtntoK tUa  Uca^ ftornUf 
JMIta  w  faalaritr  ardM  Mniagaaf  Ihta  1nMiHH.*'--AMA«flrM, 
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his  majesty,  "  would  beget  new  matter,  and  be  a 
means  to  detain  his  majesty  longer  than  he  in- 
tended." The  Scottish  army  was  over  the  Tweed, 
and  the  lord-general  had  almost  disbanded  all  the 
English  axmj ;  and  therefore  his  majesty  saw  no 
necessity  for  such  commission,  yet,  in  the  end, 
was  pleased  to  give  leave  to  the  members  named 
to  come  and  attend  him  in  Scotland,  &c.  This 
anwer  was  not  written  till  the  25di  of  August. 
For  reasons  not  explained,  the  Earl  of  BeoEord 
did  not  go,  but  ham.  Howwd,  Mr.  Hampden,  and 
the  rest,  hastened  mto  Scotland  to  make  sure  of  a 
good  understanding  with  the  ^liament  there.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  made  a  pleasant 
journey,  and  met  with  a  kind  reception.  He  dined 
with  Leslie  in  his  camp,  careMcd  that  old  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  endeavoured  to  corrupt  his  officers.f 
At  Edinhiirgh,  bowing  to  the  prevalent  intoler- 
ance, and  forgetting  his  own,  and  the  lessons  of 
Laud,  he  listened  with  an  approving  countenance 
to  the  Presbvterian  preachers,  and  outwardly  con- 
formed to  tneir  simple  or  bare  ceremonies.  It 
was  a  curious,  and,  for  him,  a  humili^ing  sight ! 
The  Scots  could  hardly  forget  how,  a  few  mondu 
before,  he  had  endeavoured  to  drive  them  from 
that  worship  by  cannon  balls.  And  as  it  seemed 
necessary  for  the  Idn^  of  the  Presbyterian  Scots 
to  have  a  Presbytenan  chaplain,  Charles  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  Alexander  Henderson,  the  man 
who  had  had  a  principal  hand  in  overthiowing  the 
bishops  and  writing  the  bond  of  the  covenant.^  At 
the  same  time,  so  far  from  showing  any  ill-will 
towards  the  chiefs  of  the  Covenanters,  he  treated 
them  all,  whether  lay  or  clergy,  nobles  or  burghers, 
with  a  great  show  of  res^t  and  even  affection. 
Some  he  ^tified  with  titles,  some  with  employ- 
ment,all  with  promises.  In  his  opening  speech  to  the 
parliament,  he  declared  that  affection  for  his  native 
land  had  brought  him  thidier,  where  he  hoped  to 
remedy  all  jealousies  and  distractitms ;  bjmI  be 
engaged  cheerfully  to  fulfil  all  that  had  been  sti- 
pulated in  the  treaty.  He  reminded  them,  how- 
ever, of  his  ancient  descent,  and  of  die  r^^hts  and 
high  standing  whicb  that  circnuutance  ought  to 
give  him.  Not  looking  at  history  with  a  critical 
eye,  which  would  have  upeet  the  fact,  and  short- 
ened his  genealogy,  he  told  them  that  he  daimed 
their  allegiance  as  the  descendant  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  Scottish  kings  ;  and  he  offered  to  ratify 
the  acts  of  their  last  session  in  the  old  form  by 

*  AsKMg  tbrti  iattroctlutii  were  tfasH  thiea  iBpcntaat  daaaaa : — 
"  4.  To  clear  the  procMdln|[a  of  tbe  parlluaeDt  of  EngUnd  towarda 
tba  wliamaat  of  Scotland,  If  ih«y  thaU  And  any  falaa 
which  may  breed  a  mUeauatnicUon  tiel' 


Bianre  them  of  the  fiuod  aSectioB  of  the  parliunent  of  Enfflandia 
all  Ihlniia,  ao  fkr  aa  concanu  th«  aarrlM  or  hi«  B^}eat«,  and  peaee 
and  proi  peril y  of  both  natloaa.  8.  That  they  ptoeeed  not  in  tba 


treaty  wltli  the  pBiHament  of  SeoUand  till  narmnt  and  ivmaiiaalaB 
ba  aant  down  onto  hit  m^Jeaty,  bj  a  meaaenget  of  wirpoao,  and 
Tetnm  with  tha  wanant  to  paaa  iba  Conmona,  nnder  the  freat  aaal 
of  England. 

I  LeiliehfmaelfwaaanannolTCrjr  Ukely  to  fUl  Into  the  trap. 
Some  time  before  he  had  expressed  to  a  friand  hli  mdm  of  Charles  a 


good  Intention!  lowaTdt  him.  "  HU  miOastT-"  '"'d  he,  "  with  all 
reverence  would  tee  me  banved."  And  then  the  old  campaigner  re- 
ferred 10  hia  eaay  mean*  of  lirtng  well  elaewhere.  "  Laai  of  all." 
aaid  be,  "  I  can  lire  abroad,  and  get  preferawnt  with  houonr."— 

t  "  HanderaoB,"  aaya  Wcmya,  *  la  gnatot  whh  him  thu  'jtm 
OBitHtary  was  I  iMUHrtrftonUmdajBcri^"  I 
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tihe  toucb  of  hia  sceptre.  Hie  Corenanten,  not 
much  moved  by  the  oratorical  part  of  the  address, 
told  him  that  the  acts  of  the  Scottuh  parliament 
were  valid  without  such  assent. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  or  the  prosecution 
of  the  incendiaries,  as  Charleses  fonner  ministers 
were  called,  the  chief  offices  of  the  state  were 
vacant ;  and  parliament  claimed  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment to  tiiese  places,  or  at  least  insisted  that 
they  should  not  be  filled  except  by  their  advice. 
Charles  struggled  bard  to  save  this  his  last  or  only 
remaining  prerogative  in  Scotland:  but  the  Co- 
venanters, and  the  ScotUsh  nation  in  general,  were 
not  osHj  suspicious  of  the  king*s  a|}pointments, 
but  anxious  to  keep  their  govemmeot  independmt 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  to  whidi  it  had  been 
subservient — occasionally  to  the  detriment  of  Scot- 
tish interests  and  national  hononr — ever  since 
James  had  succeeded  to  the  thnme  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and  they  opposed  with  all  their  m^ht  the  assump- 
tion of  the  prerogative.    There  was,  however,  one 
gleam  of  comfort  for  the  king  in  this  long  Btruggle 
about  offices;  he  saw  many  noble  Scots  so  fiercely 
bent  on  the  obtaining  of  places  for  themselves,  that 
he  fiuicied  they  must  break  out  into  feuds  and 
parties,  some  of  which  might  yet  rally  round 
him.    According  to  an  eye-witness,  he  promised 
(HI  all  sidea,  and  granted,  at  least  in  words,  what- 
ever was  asked.     What  will  be  the  event  of  these 
things,"  says  ^  same  observer,  "  God  knows ; 
for  uiere  was  never  kizw  so  much  insulted  over. 
It  would  pity  any  man's  hurt  to  see  how  he  looks ; 
fijT  he  is  never  at  quiet  amongst  them,  and  glad  he 
is  when  he  sees  any  man  that  he  thinks  loves  him ; 
yet  he  is  seeming  merry  at  meat."    What  gave 
Uie  Covenanters  a  great  power  in  driving  far  the 
parliament's  nomination  to  the  state-offices  was 
this, — they  held  in  their  hands  the  incendiaries^ 
whom  they  threatened  with  condign  punishment ; 
and  the  king  wfts  anxious  to  save  Uie  lives  of  these 
old  servants.    In  the  end  the  parties  came  to  an 
euiomraodation ;  the  Covenanting  leaders  in  par* 
liament  agreed  to  reduce  the  number  of  incen- 
diaries to  five,  to  release  the  incendiaries  and 
plottera  from  priscm,  and  to  refer  their  trial  to  a 
committee,  their  sentence  to  the  king;  and  Charles 
agreed  that  the  appointment  of  ministers,  judges, 
«nd  pffivy-couiueliQrs  sh<»ihl  be  by  and  with  Uie 
approbation  of  the  estates  while  parliament  was 
Bitting,  end  of  the  privy  conndl  when  it  was  ad- 
journed or  dissolved.   But  still  the  matter  was  far 
firom  being  settled :  Argyle,  the  great  champion  of 
the  Covenant,  desired  the  poet  of  chancellor; 
Charles  preferred  giving  it  to  Loudon,  whom  he 
had  committed  to  the  Tower  for  the  famous  letter 
"Au  Roi."   While  the  discontent  was  great,  and  in- 
trigue in  full  activity,  there  happened  what  Scottish 
historians  significantly  call  "The  Incident."  Ar- 
gyle, who  was  feared  and  detested  by  the  king, 
and  Hamilton,  who  had  incurred  the  royal  suspicion 
ever  since  he  had  consented  to  play  that  double 
part  with  the  Covraanters,  which  Charles  had  put 
upon|him  as  a  proof  of  his  loyalty  and  affiBCtku, 


were  the  moat  powerfiil  men  in  the  Scottish  |>ar- 
liament    If  they  could  be  crushed  the  king  might 

?et  raise  his  head, — or  so  he  fondly  fancied, 
'here  was  a  third  noble  Scot  involved  in  "  the 
incident," — a  man  far  more  remarkable  than  the 
former  two :  this  was  the  brave,  adroit,  and  un- 
principled Eari  of  Montrose,  who  had  already 
been,  by  turns,  courtier  and  Covenanter,  and  then 
king's  man  again.  He  had  marched  into  England 
with  the  army  of  Leslie  j  he  had  enjoyed,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Cove- 
nanters ;  he  had  been  appmnted  one  of  their  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  king  at  Ripon  and 
York ;  and,  in  the  latter  place,  he  had  been  won 
over  by  the  graces,  arts,  and  pnnnisea  of 
Charles  to  betray  his  colleagues.  It  was  agreed 
between  them  that  Montrose,  in  order  to  be  more 
useful,  should  continue  to  play  the  part  of  a 
zealous  Covenanter.  Charles,  with  all  his  cun- 
ning, was  at  times  very  careless :  he  kept  in  his 
pocket,  at  York,  a  letter,  in  which  Montrose  en- 
gaged to  do  his  service ;  and  this  letter  was  stolen 
out  of  his  pocket,  copied,  and  sent  to  the  Cov- 
enanters. Whitelock  says,  that  this  was  done  by 
Hamilton.  While  Montrose  had  time  he  assured 
the  king,  hj  letter,  that  there  were  men  in  Scot- 
land who,  if  supported  by  his  majesty's  presence, 
would  both  make  and  prove  a  chai^  of  treason 
against  Hamilton  and  Aigyle ;  but  he  and  some 
of  hia  associates  were  soon  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  as  plottera  aiul 
banders.  It  was  observed,  hoirever,  that  Chariea 
did  not  treat  Hamilton  with  his  fonner  reqpect 
or  favour ;  and  one  day  the  Lord  Ke^r  sent  him 
a  charge  of  treason.  Hamilton  appealed  to  the 
parliament,  which  declared  him  innocent,  and 
compelled  Kerr  to  make  an  apology.  Montrose, 
from  hia  dungeon,  found  means  of  communicating 
with  the  king,  and  he  repeated  his  charge  ^inst 
Hamilton  and  Argyle ;  and,  according  to  Claren- 
don, who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
shocked  at  the  proposal,  "  frankly  undertook"  to 
make  away  with  them  both.*  About  a  fortnight 
after  this  Hamilton  was  warned  of  a  plot  to  have 
him  seized,  as  he  entered  the  presence-chamber, 
by  an  armed  band,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Crawford, — the  man  who  had  carried  to 
him  Kerr*8  challenge  of  treason,  and  who  was  to 
convey  him  and  his  brother  Lsiuuk,  and  Uie  Earl 
of  Ai^le,  on  board  a  king's  ship  which  was  lyii^ 
in  Lei^  roads,  or  to  Icill  them  in  case  of  resistance 
or  difficulty.  Hamilton  had  time  to  communicate 
with  his  friends ;  and  then  he,  his  brother,  and 
Argyle  secured  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  their  associates  in  Edinburgh  fortified  their 
houses,  and  spread  the  alarm  among  the  citizens, 
who  flew  to  arms,  and  paraded  the  streets  all 

*  Clarendon' Mjri,  that  HonlioM  inftwinad  kingormuiy  p*r- 
ticnlan  turn  tbe  brglnDliu  oTihe  rebellion ;  and  that  the  HArqn«M 
of  HamiltCH)  WH  no  imm  tMlty  and  faba  towardt  hU  uiiOe«>7  iban 
Arayh^and  oRered  (a  make  proof  of  all  in  lha  parlUiBent;  but  nttber 
dedredtobava  Umbi  both  made  awajr,  whieb  be  (Vankty  vadettook 
to  do :  "  but  tba  king  abhorred  that  espodiaat.  though,  for  hia  own 
■Mttiity.  k«  ad*lMd  that  tha  poob  aifht  bo  piepaied  to  Iho 
poiUtBwt'^-^M.  1 
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night.  On  the  following  morning  Hamilton  and 
the  other  noblemen  wrote  to  inform  his  ma- 
jesty of  the  reasoDB  of  their  absenting  them- 
selves tiie  preceding  night  from  court,  and  de- 
sired to  know  what  his  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  cwunand  them  to  do :  but  Charles  was  not 
satisfied  with  their  letters;  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
proceeded  to  the  parliament-house  with  near  "  five 
muidred  soldiers,  and  the  worst  affected  men  about 
him,  with  their  arms  in  a  menacmg  way."  '*-To 
pterent  tumult  in  the  streets,"  says  Lanark,  "we 
iciolTed  to  leave  the  town,  which  could  not  have 
been  ahunned  if  we  had  gone  to  the  parliament- 
house  with  our  friends  at  our  backs,  who  would  by 
no  means  condescend  to  leave  us.'**  "  The  king's 
array,"  Baillie  writes,  *'  broke  in  near-hand  to  the 
parhsment's  outer  hall.  The  states  were  mightily 
offended,  and  would  not  be  pacified  till  Leslie  had 
got  a  commissioD,  very  absolute,  to  guard  the  par- 
liament, with  all  the  bands  of  tlw  dty  and  regi- 
Toeatt  yet  on  foot,  and  some  troops  of  horse." 

Charles  complained  of  the  alwence  of  the  three 
noblemen,  and  of  the  vile  slander  which  their 
needless  flight  and  fear  had  brought  upou  him. 
"  He  professed  to  detest  all  such  vfle  treach- 
eries as  were  ^ken  of ;  urged  a  jnesent  trial, 
in  ftce  of  parliament,  for  the  more  clearing  of  his 
iniioccDcy/|t  The  states  hesitated,  and  proposed 
the  appointing  of  a  committee  for  a  more  accurate 
trial  in  private  than  could  have  been  had  in  public. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  objection  to  a  public 
investigation  was,  that  the  king's  presence  would 
overawe  the  freedom  of  inquiry;  but  it  should 
seem  to  us  that  the  humUed  king  had  then  litUe 
power  to  ovennre  anybody  m  Soodand.   The  par- 

*  Lalikrtc'i  Utlen,  In  Hudwfcka  State  Paperi. 

t  HUt.— ThU  <■  BuDlllon's  brothar's  mcaonnt  oftha  dtlieomy  of 
IIm  plot  Upon  the  Sod  of  this  cnrrent,  Gt-miml  te»li«  lent  to  the 
PBiAutent  Hoiue.  to  dealte  my  brothar  nd  the  Eitl  of  Argyle. 
baaNvUMir  Mtun  to  conrt,  to  eomi  and  ipeak  with  him  at  hit  hoose 
with  am  great  prfricy  as  eould  be,  which  they  did;  and  with  him  they 
mndonaLlealeuant-Ccrfanol  Hqnie,  to  wbom  the  Moml  aaid  my 
bnthar  and  AfEVW  were  mneh  obUged,  and  deilnd  Hnrrie  to  ae- 
muUt  them  with  that  particular  whuh  be  had  airewly  dlMormd  to 
Um  i  which  Honte  did,  and  loid  them  that  he  was  inlbrmed  there 
wa*  a  plot  that  lame  night  to  cat  lh«  throate  both  of  Arsyle.  my 
hrothar.  and  nnelf.  Tba  aanaei  ot  the  doing  of  it  waa  dlaoovend 
to  Um  by  <m«  Captain  Stewart,  who  ahoaU  have  been  an  aetur  in  It, 
and  it  ahonld  have  been  done  in  the  kiog'a  wlthdratriag  chamber, 
where  we  three  ihonld  bare  been  called  la,  aa  to  apeak  with  hU 
K^iMtT  aboat  Botne  parliament  bnainew ;  and  that  immediately  two 
lord*  ahovld  hare  entered  at  a  door  which  antwers  than  the  garden 
with  two  hundred  or  three  htrndred  men.  where  they  ahonld  diher 
hare  UUed  na  or  earried  ua  aboard  a  ihip  ot  bk  tnajcMy'a  which  then 
lar  in  the  road.  This  wa*  only  the  depotltkm  of  one  witneai :  on 
which  ay  brother  and  Argyle  would  not  not  so  fkr  build  as  to  fimn 
any  aecusatloa,  nor  yet  so  far  nndeivalne  it  as  not  to  labour  to  bring 
It  to  light  If  an;  such  thiag  there  were.  Thenlbrc,  my  brother,  when 
li«  spoke  to  the  kine,  tald  him  only.  In  seneial,  that  he  heard  there 
was  some  plot  intonded  aji{ainst  his  life,  the  paitiouUrs  whereof  he 
ctnld  not  thru  ootidescend  upon,  became  he  could  not  suRldently 
pnire  h;  but  theicafter.  Captain  Stewart  beinesnit  to lUm,  conflrmcd 
all  Huirie  liadsaldia  his  name ;  thero  were  likeiriae  RMtpresnmp- 
Uooa  fcund  from  the  depoiittoDs  of  one  Lien  tenant  Ccrionel  Hnme, 
and  divers  others,  who  bad  been  spoke  tot  to  be  hi  readiness  against 
that  nifbt,  and  promlsea  made  to  them  of  maklDg  their  fortunes  if 
they  would  assist  in  a  deaifpi  which  was  Intended.  These  wer« 
BMtiTes  eaougb  to  mora  my  brother  and  Argyle  to  look  |to  tfasm- 
mItbs,  and  not  to  return  to  court  that  night.  They  fmmsdiately 
seat  thereafter  Ibr  me  (tot  the  hoar  was  near  past  that  this  should 
bwra  bean  put  in  exaeolion).  who  was  altogether  Ignorant  of  all 
these  mssages  I  and  after  I  had  refused  four  seTiral  timet  to  comcio 
them  (Ibf  1  was  engaged  to  some  company  I  waa  loth  to  leave ),  I 
and  (bond  tlum  in  my  brother  Lindsay's  haute,  where  they 
sequaialrd  mo  with  every  particular  (  and  Captain  Stewart  and 
Hairier  beiof  piesent,  said  they  woidd  make  good  their  depoiiUons 
hmfd  of  the  laat  inf  sf^ttait  UaodT—lltttr^Lei* 


liament  made  fast  ^e  Earl  of  Crawford,  Colonel 
Cochrane,  and  Colonel  Stewart,  who  were  accused 
of  being  the  principal  instruments  in  the  plot;  and 
the  king  departed  dissatisfied.  But  for  several 
days  Charles  repeated  his  demand  for  a  public 
trud,  even  shedding  tears  to  obtain  it;  but  the 
more  popular  party  insisted  on  a  private  in- 
vestigation; and  Charles  was  at  last  obliged  to 
give  up  the  point  to  a  commHtee.  "  Many  evil- 
favoured  things,"  says  Baillie,  "were  found;  yet 
in  the  papers  tlut  went  abroad  we  found  nothing 
that  touched  the  king."  The  investigation  was  so 
secret  in  all  respects  that  no  records  or  reports  of 
its  proceedings  have  been  preserved,  and,  toother 
with  the  rest  of  the  story  of  "the  incident,"  it  still 
remains  an  historical  mysteir.  The  end  of  it 
was,  that,  after  some  two  or  three  vreeks  absence, 
upon  the  king's  and  parliament's  letters,  the  fugi- 
tive lords  returned,  and  at  once  seemed  to  have  as 
much  of  the  king's  confidence  as  ever.  "  Sure," 
says  Baillie,  "  their  late  danger  was  the  means  to 
increase  their  favour  with  the  parliament;  so, 
whatever  ruling  they  had  before,  it  was  thai  mul- 
tiplied." Sioruy  amr  Hamilton  was  made  a  duke, 
and  Argyle  a  marquess.* 

But,  before  thu  satisfactory  adjustment  was 
brought  about,  the  "incident"  produced  great 
suspicions  and  stirv  in  London.]  The  English  par- 
liament, which  had  sat  for  eleven  months,  adjourned 
&om  the  9th  of  September  to  the  20th  of  October, 
taking  care,  however,  to  leave  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  to  act  during  the  short 
recess.  On  the  appointed  day  the  Houses  met 
again ;  and  the  Lords,  observing  Palace-yard  to  be 
full  of  armed  men,  moved  to  know  the  reason 
thraeof.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  captain-general  of 
the  South,  signified  to  their  lordships  that  ihe 
committee  of  the  Hoiue  of  Commons  which  sat 
during  Uie  recess  had  desired  that  there  might 
be  a  guard  of  aoldiera  set  about  iht  parlia- 
ment, to  prevent  die  insolence  and  affivnts  of  the 
disbanded  soldiers  about  town,  and  to  secure  the 
Houses  against  other  designs  which  ihey  had  reason 
to  suspect.  In  e&ct,  Lord  Howard,  Hampden, 
and  the  other  parliamentary  commissioners  sent 
into  Scotland,  had  instantly  communicated  the 
affair  of  "  the  incident,"  and  this  waa  interpreted 
into  a  vast  conspiracy,  which  was  to  embrace  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  which  was,  as  usual,  denomi- 
nated a  ]Uot  of  the  papists.  And  thereupon  the 
Commons  had  sent  to  me  lord  mayor  to  secure  the 
city  of  liondon,  and  had  required  the  justices  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  to  obey  such  orders  as  the 
Earl  of  Essex  might  think  fit  to  give  them  for  the 
public  safoty*  Now  they  desired  a  conference 
with  the  Lords,  to  express  their  sense  of  the  great 
danger  to  the  nation  from  a  conspiracy  with  many 

*  Balbur.— Malcolm  LaiDg^Bsinie's  Lett(rs.~Hardwick«  Papers. 
—Clarendon,  HIat.~It  appean  ttiat  the  Scottish  Committee  of  In- 
▼eitintion  declared  tliat  namihon  and  Argyle  were  falteir  accuied 
by  Montrose,  and  also  that  they  (Hamilton  and  Argyle')  bad  good 
raasoot  for  fleeing  from  Edinbarah.  BTolyn  says  that,  subsequently, 
the  EugUah  privy  oooadl  examined  tbo  matter,  and  declared  that 
DO  impuUtioa  enud  be  cast  upon  iha  boooor  of  the  king  fct  aiiy  thing 
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ramifications,  and  from  the  old  design  of  seducing 
the  English  army.  The  Lords,  in  conference,  Ailly 
^;reed  with  the  Commons,  and  thereupon  new  in- 
BtructionB  were  tent  down  to  Howard  and  Hamp- 
den, and  their  brother  commissioners.  Those 
gentlemen  were  desired  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
that  both  Houses  had  duly  considered  the  late 
tumultous  design,  affirmed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  others,  gainst  the  persons 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earls  of 
Argyle  and  Lanark ;  and  that  they  had  cause  to 
doubt  that  such  ill-t^ected  persons  as  would  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  that  kingdom  were  not  without 
their  malicious  correspondents  in  England.  Hiey 
were  also  to  declare  to  his  most  excellent  majesty, 
that  the  English  parliament  held  it  a  great  matter 
of  importance  that  the  religion,  liberty,  and  peace 
of  Scotland  should  be  strictly  preserved  according 
to  the  late  tre^,  and  confirmed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  to  request  the  king,  as  he  valued  the 
preserviUion  of  three  kingdoms,  to  suppress  all 
such  conspirators  as  should  endeavour  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Scotland.  And  the  commissioners 
were  further  to  represent,  that  five  companies  of 
foot  had  been  detained  in  Berwick  by  his  ma- 
jesty's special  command,  after  the  time  appointed, 
witli  consent  of  parliament,  for  disbanding  the 
garrisons  of  Carlisle  and  Berwick ;  that  six  ships 
had  been  sent  by  order  of  parliament  for  bringing 
away  his  majes^^s  munition  and  other  provisions 
in  Berwick  and  in  the  Holy  Island,  at  a  very  great 
charge  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  the  Com- 
mons would  no  longer  be  answerable,  or  furnish 
money  for  the  longer  stay  and  oitertainmenfc  of 
those  troops,  or  Iot  the  demurrage  of  the  ^ps 
sent  to  bring  them  away.*  It  was  suspected  that 
these  five  companies  had  been  kex)t  toother  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  recent  plot,  by 
marcliing  suddenly  into  Edinburgh.  But  every- 
thing that  Charles  now  did,  or  left  undone,  was 
made  an  object  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  and 
guarded  against  by  the  vigilance  of  the  popular 
party.  It  seemed  to  all  men  a  strange  circum- 
stance that  he  should  prolong  his  stay  in  Scotland, 
when  liis  presence  was  so  much  required  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  many,  both  friends  and  foes,  were  mur- 
muring at  it.  He  had  most  of  the  crown  jewels 
with  him,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  bribe  some  of  the  Scottish  leaders  with 
ttiem — the  said  jewels  to  be  afterwards  redeemed 
by  money; — and  by  this  time  it  was  known  Hat 
the  great  collar  of  rubies  had  been  conveyed  into 
Holland,  and  there  pawned.  General  Leslie,  who 
a  !^ort  time  before  had  expressed  his  assurance 
that  the  king  would  hang  him  if  he  could,  was 
created  a  Scottish  peer,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Leven.  It  is  said  that  the  soldier  of  fortune  was 
profuse  in  his  cipressions  of  gratitude,  and  pro- 
mised never  again  to  take  up  tlie  sword  against 
his  sacred  majesty.  One  or  two  other  earldoms 
were  conferred  on  Covenanting  leaders ;  and  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  bishoprica,  &c., 

*  Riuhvoith. 


the  king  dispensed  nratuities  to  many  individuals, 
including,  it  ia  said,  hia  Presbyterian  diaplain, 
Henderson.  But  presently  there  came  a  blast 
from  Ireland,  which  caused  all  men  to  turn  their 
eyes  solely  to  that  country. 

The  Irish  people,  far  more  oppressed  than  ever 
the  Scots  had  been — for  they  had  been  deprived 
not  only  of  their  religious  freedom,  but  of  their 
rights  in  their  own  property — ^were  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  the  Scots,  and  the  successftd  issue 
of  that  struggle,  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
a  similar  victory  in  their  own  case  over  the  tyranny 
that  bound  them.  It  was  not  merely  their  reli- 
gion that  tempted  them — ii  was  also  a  prospect  of 
recovering  the  broad  acres  which  they  had  once 
possessed,  and  which  were  now  in  die  hands  of 
the  descendants  of  the  foreign  invaders  and  Pro- 
testant colonists.  Theirs  was  a  struggle,  not 
merely  for  the  eucharist,  but  fw  loaves  of  bread; 
and,  hke  all  subsequent  insurrections  in  that  un- 
happy country,  the  territorial  question — or  whe- 
ther Uie  Irish  or  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers 
should  occupy  the  best  parts  of  the  kingdom — 
was  prominent,  and  in  itself  sufficient  to  give 
ferocity  to  the  contest.  But  then  there  was  cer- 
tainly superadded  the  conflicting  bigotry,  the 
superstition,  the  woful  ignorance  of  tiie  masses, 
which  converted  them  into  savages,  and  made 
their  warfare  not  a  campaign,  but  a  vast  butchery. 
Roger  Moore,  a  gentleman  of  Kildare,  of  ancient 
descent,  who  saw  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors  in 
the  hands  of  English  and  Scotch  settlers,  was 
one  of  the  first  and  most  active  agents  in 
the  present  rising.  Within  narrower  limits 
Moore  had  played  the  part  of  John  of  Pro- 
cida :  he  had  visited  most  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
secretly  harangued  the  discontented  natives,  who 
generally  agreed  to  rise  when  called  upon.  In 
Ulster,  Cornelius  Maguire,  Barou  of  Inniskilleu, 
and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal,  who,  after  the  death  of 
the  son  of  Tyrone,  became  chieftain  of  his  sept, 
entered  with  ardour  into  all  the  views  of  Roger 
Moore ;  and  it  was  agreed  among  them  to  prepare 
for  a  general  insurrection.  At  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  pale, 
and  all  the  Anglo-Irish  protestants,  who,  though 
Irishmen  bom,  were  English  in  descent,  man- 
ners, and  religion,  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow 
of  Strafibrd ;  and  their  good  intelligence  with 
the  English  parliament,  had  there  been  none 
but  Protestants  in  Ireland,  might  have  ad- 
vanced the  condition  of  the  country.  Strafford 
had  held  that  die  best  card  the  kmg  had  to  play, 
waa  the  Irish  army  which  he  had  raised ;  and 
Charles  had  sent  mstructions  (he  hoped  secret 
ones)  to  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Antrim,  to 
secure  this  army,  to  recruit  it,  and,  if  possible,  to 
surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  uiey  would 
find  ammunition,  stores,  and  arms,  for  twelve 
thousand  men.  But  this  Irish  army,  this  last  card 
of  a  desperate  gamester,  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Catholics,  and  was  an  object  of  dread  or  suspicion, 
not  only  to  the  Ei^lish  parUamai|,  but  also  to  all 
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Irish  Protestants.  With  great  difficulty,  an  order 
was  wrung  from  tlie  king  for  the  disbandhig  of  this 
force ;  but,  in  remitting  the  order  to  Ireland, 
Charles  sent  with  it  a  secret  message  to  Ormond 
and  Antrim,  to  keep  as  many  of  the  men  together 
aa  thej  possibly  could,  using  their  ingenuity 
to  devise  pretexts  for  so  doing,  and  to  lull 
asleep  the  suspicions  of  the  Protestant  Irish.  Pre- 
viously to  his  departure  from  Scotland,  Charles 
had  signed  two  bills,  one  confirming  the  titles  to 
lands  after  a  sixty  years'  uninterrupted  possession; 
the  other,  renouncing  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  founded  on  the  tyrannical  inquisition  held 
in  1638  by  Strafford:  but  the  Irish  parliament 
was  prorogued  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of 
these  bills,  which  therefore  were  not  passed  into 
laws.  As  the  two  bills  would  have  gone  far  to 
attach  the  native  Irish  to  the  king,  it  has  been 
supposed,  if  not  proved,  that  the  Irish  ministers, — 
the  Mends  of  the  English  parliament,  rather  than 
of  Charles, — ^purposely  hastened  the  prorogation. 
One  of  the  plana  hit  upon  for  keeping  the  Irish 
troops  together  was,  to  pretend  that  they  were  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment of  Flanders,  and  regular  commissions 
were  sent  to  certain  picked  officers  to  enlist  the 
whole  body,  as  if  for  the  king  of  Spain.  Of  the 
two  higher  agents,  Antrim  was  the  more  active : 
he  intrigued  with  these  picked  officers^  and  these 


officers  intrigued  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  who  were  glad  to  learn  that  the 
army  was  not,  in  reality,  maintained  for  service 
abroad,  but  for  the  king's  service  at  home.  The 
English,  the  Scots,  had  disobliged  his  majesty :  if 
the  Irish  could  restore  him  to  his  former  state, 
what  might  they  not  expect  from  his  gratitude  ? 
If  the  Cathohc  Irish  loved  their  religion,  what  had 
the^  to  expect  from  the  parliament  of  England, 
which  was  fiercely  Protestant, — which  denounced 
the  Papists  at  every  move  they  took, — which  co- 
erced alike  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  con- 
science of  the  subject  ?  Appeals  like  these 
produced  a  wonderful  effect.  In  a  short  time, 
though  their  views  were  different,  some  of 
the  officers  and  men  were  in  intelligence  with 
Cornelius  Maguire,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal,  and  the 
other  chieflains  of  Ulster,  with  Roger  Moore,  and 
with  the  converts  he  had  made  in  all  parts.  Some 
intimations  were  given  by  Sir  William  Cole,  in  a 
letter  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  Sir  William 
Parsons  and  Sir  John  Borlase,  concerning  dan- 
gerous resorts  and  secret  meetings,  but  no  one  re- 
ceived any  certain  notice  of  the  conspiracy  till 
the  very  eve  of  its  execution.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  the  plot  should  take  effect  upon  the 
23rd  of  October,  when  the  Castle  of  Dublin  shjuld 
be  surprised,  a  simultaneous  assault  made  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  English  pale,  and  all  other 
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forts  and  magazines  of  arms  attacked,  and  all 
Protestants  that  would  not  join  with  them  cut  off. 
On  the  22nd,  many  of  the  Irish  gentry  of  great 
quality  went  into  Dublin,  but  many  failed  the  ren- 
dezvous, and,  of  a  forlorn  hope  appointed  to  sur- 
prise or  storm  the  castle  only  eighty  men  appeared. 
In  the  course  of  that  night  Hueh  MacMahon  ^ot 
drunk  in  a  tavern,  and  revealed  the  great  design 
to  one  Owen  O'Connelly  of  Irish  extraction^  but  a 
Protestant,  and  servant  to  Sir  John  Olotworthy,  a 
member  of  the  Etiglish  parliament.  This  Owen 
hastened  to  reveal  what  be  had  heard  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam PaTHms;  and  Dublin  Castle  was  saved. 
But  in  other  ports  the  bloody  risinv  took  place 
without  check  or  wttming,  and  on  the  following 
day,  English  Protestants  fleeing  into  Dublin,  car- 
ried the  most  frightful  intelligence.  Hie  Ulster 
chieftains  and  dieir  associates  fell  furiously  upon 
the  towns :  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal  took  Oharlemont 
and  Dungannon  ;  O'Qilin  took  Moun^oy ;  M*Gih- 
nis,  Newry ;  and  O'Htmlan  took  Ttthderage.  No 
man  made  head  hgainst  them)  the  Protestant 
skiers  were  robW  and  bUtohei%d  almost  without 
resistance.  No  capiHllatton  or  agreement  signed 
by  the  chiefii  and  officers  oould  rescue  them  from 
the  fury  of  the  more  tban  half-naked  Irish  pea- 
santry. The  flames  spread  ht  and  near,  and  in  a 
&w  days  all  the  open  country  in  'tyrone,  Mo- 
naghan,  Longford,  Leitrlffl,  Fermanagh,  Oavan, 
Dtmegal,  Dmy,  and  part  of  Down*  «u  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  In  the  course  of  r  few 
weeks  the  English  and  Scottish  colonies  seemed  to 
be  almost  everywhere  uprooted.  The  Protestants 
exaggerated  their  loss,  but  still  it  remains  certain 
that  Uie  massacre  was  prodigious.  Some  royalist 
writers  and  most  Catholic  writers  have  taken  great 
pains,  and  have  shown  great  impudence,  in  re- 
ducing the  number,  and  in  extenuating  the  horrors 
of  the  massacre.  It  has  been  said  generally,  (per- 
haps falsely,)  that)  the  Irish  priests  encouraged 
the  ignorant  peasantry  in  their  work  of  slaughter ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  we  suppose,  that  a  modem 
writer  of  their  communion  omits  all  mention 
of  the  massacre  in  the  body  of  his  narrative, 
and  in  a  note  seems  to  hint  thid  there  was  no 
massacre  at  all.  Yet  notliing  but  a  frightful 
butchery  could  have  made  such  an  impression, 
or  produced  such  traditions;  and  there  is  most 
abundant  ctmtemporary  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
loss  of  life,  by  assassination  alone,  was  immense. 
The  Colonists  of  Ulster,  a  brave  and  active  set 
of  men,  but  who  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, as  they  were  living  at  the  time  in  seeming 
good  fellowship  with  the  natives,  were  so  reduced 
in  numbers  by  the  first  onslaught,  that  they  could 
make  no  head  for  a  considerable  time  after.  Sir 
John  Temple,*  who  was  at  that  time  master  of 
the  rolls  and  a  memba  of  the  Irish  privy  council, 
describes  the  insurgents  as  murdering  or  stripping 
and  driving  out  men,  women,  and  (£ildren  wher- 
ever  their  force  or  their  cunning  prevailed.  The 
Barl  of  Castlebaven,  a  Catholic,  says  that  all  the 
•  ViUm  «r  fl»  bMIn  Inmm  81r  WOUhb  Tmito. 


water  in  the  sea  could  not  wash  off  from  the  Irish 
the  taint  of  that  rebellion,  whieh  began  most  bloodily 
on  the  English  in  a  time  of  settled  peace.  Claren- 
don says  ttiat  forty  or  fifly  thousand  were  mur- 
dered in  the  first  insurrection ;  and  if,  instead  of 
first  insurrection,  we  read  during  the  whole  insur- 
rection, that  is,  from  the  breaking  out,  in  October, 
1641,  to  the  cessation,  in  September,  1643,  this 
number  will  not  be  exaggerated ;  nor  will  it  in- 
clude the  Protestants  who  fell  in  regular  warfare 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  "  They  who  escaped 
best,"  says  Clarendon,  "were  robbed  of  all  they 
bad,  to  their  very  shirts,  and  so  turned  naked  to 
endure  the  Bhar|Biesi  of  die  season ;  and  by  that 
means,  and  for  want  of  relief,  many  thousands  of 
them  perished  by  hunger  and  cold."  Well  might 
the  imagination  of  the  horror-stricken  Protest- 
ants picture  the  long  bridge  at  Cavan  as  covered 
with  the  ghosts  of  their  murdered  friends  and 
kindred!* 

The  local  government  at  Dublin  was  paralyzed 
with  horror  and  affright.  During  the  night  that 
the  discovery  was  made  to  them  by  O'Connelly, 
they  arrested  the  drunken  MacMahon  and  the  Lord 
Maguire,  but  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  escaped 
out  of  Dublin.  They  closed  the  gates  of  the  city, 
put  the  casUe  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence, 
and  gave  a  shelter  to  tiie  Algitives  who  came  in 
from  all  parts,  generally  Grounded  and  stript,  and 
leaving  th^  towns  etid  villages  wrapped  in  flames. 
The  conduct  of  the  Iruh  government  at  this  crisis 
has  been  severely  criticisra  fav  some  who  have  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  tremendous  diffi- 
culties of  their  situation.  They  had  no  money  in 
the  exchequer  :t  arms  they  had  for  10,000  men, 
nor  did  they  want  for  ammimition  or  for  artillery ; 
but  among  the  r^!;ular  soldiers  they  had  hardly  ten 
men  they  could  trust,  and  they  timely  and  most 
wisely  suspected  the  fidelity  of  many  of  the  Catholic 
lords  of  the  pale,  who,  by  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, rose  to  a  man  in  open  rebellion  again. 
As  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Hallam,  the  Ca- 
tholic party  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  were 
so  cold  in  their  loyalty,  to  say  the  least,  that  they 
objected  to  givmg  an^  appdlatim  to  the  rebds 
worse  tlum  tlutt  of  **  discontented  gentlemen.*' 

On  the  last  day  of  October  O'Connelly  "the 
happy  discoverer  of  the  first  plot,"  arrived  in  Lon- 
don with  letters  from  the  lords  justices,  and  gave  a 
full  account  of  all  particulars  within  his  knowledge 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  lords  forthwith  desired 


*  MDIoa.  in  hia  IwBoclutM.  leU  down  tha  nttwustt  In  Ulilet 
Klon*  at  Uie  eaormoMlr  uuff«nt«d  number  oT  164,000.  Sir  John 
Temple  ivckont  th«  number  munleivd  or  dcittoyed  io  ■orae  mannpr, 
or  Mptlled  out  of  Ouix  habluttona  U  th«  whole  two  jem,  U  300.000, 
a  Beiub  w  enonnoiu  Uwt  It  ba*  sveo  been  eiupected  iha.%  m  cipher 
hu'dropped  in  br  miitake  In  the  printing  of  hb  uconnt.  Sir  wil- 
IIbb  Petty  Mt«  down  the  nnmlm  manaerwd  «t  87.000 ;  Warner  re- 
duce* the  number  to  li.OOO;  but  anrely  eren  thU  f«  e  aUughter  not 
to  bti  tpoken  of  ■Uifhtlngl]'.  The  maaiaere  fkmed  tliroUftU  all  ngrt 
bgr  the  nnme  of  the  HkllUn  Veeper«i  end  which  in  maaj  i«apecte  re- 
•embled  thii  Iriih  mauacre,  did  not  Include  IS.OOO  livet. 

i  "  Boiidee,  the  king'B  revennee.  and  nata  of  BntUah  nnilemen, 
dui*  tor  that  half-year,  weraelttier  in  tenant*'  oi  ooUectorr  handi  in 
lhe|oountry,  anA  mnit  nnanddably  hll  into  Ihe  rebeU'  powrr;  m 
tha^  although  th^  dlaeaae  were  prwent,  the  oaW  means  of  enrewaa 
naote,  whieh  wa*  n  depeadwea  moa  nim  Mtpnlva  tvm  tht  Pulia- 
msat  or  ftgln«.'*->Jlq^  BM.  Ail.  ^ 
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a  canferenoBt  and  House  of  Commons  resolved 
that  they  dunild  forthwith  ait  in  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  Bngland.  In  committee  they 
voted  that  50,000/.  should  presently  be  provided 
for  the  local  govemmeut,  the  money  to  be  raised 
in  the  city  of  London  upon  public  security ;  that  a 
select  committee  of  both  houses  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland;  that 
O'Connelly  should  be  rewarded  with  500/.,  in 
ready  money,  and  an  annual  poasion  of  200^. ; 
that  papists  of  quality  in  England  should  be  looked 
after  and  secured;*  that  none  but  merchants 
should  be  pnmitted  to  go  over  to  Irehmd  without 
a  certificate  fnun  tibe  oommittee  ttf  both  Houses. 
The  locds  readily  agreed  in  aU  this.  It  was  also 
Totedi  that  a  pardon  should  beoffiered  to  the  insur- 
gents upon  their  laying  down  their  arms  within  a 
given  time.  This  tragical  business  occupied  the 
House  of  Commons  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month 
of  November.  They  showed  a  rare  vigour  and 
alacrity.  Within  a  week  they  resolved  that 
200,000/.  should  be  set  apart  for  the  Irish  govern- 
ment ;  that  ships  should  be  provided  for  guarding 
the  Irish  coasts;  that  6000  foot  and  2000  horse 
should  be  raised  for  the  Irish  service;  that  the 
lord  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  should  pre- 
sent to  both  Houses  a  list  of  such  officers  as  he 
thought  proper  &a  holdii^  commands ;  that  provi- 
uons  should  be  collected  at  West  Cbester.  to  be 
sent  over  to  Dublin ;  that  mi^asinei  of  arms,  am* 
munition,  and  powder,  should  be  sent  forthwitib  into 
Ireland  ;  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  appointed 
as  a  reward  for  such  as  should  bring  in  the  heads 
of  the  principal  rebels ;  and  that  the  committee  of 
Irish  affairs  should  consider  in  what  manner  this 
kingdom  might  make  the  best  use  of  the  friendship 
and  assistance  of  Scotland  in  the  business  of  Ire- 
land. 

Charles  bad  received  the  dreadful  news  in  Scot- 
land before  0*Connelly  arrived  in  London,  the 
Marquess  of  Chichester  having  sent  over  intelli- 
gence from  Belfast.  In  Scothmd,  as  in  England, 
the  effect  produced  was  appalling,  and  in  both  coun- 
tries, from  the  very  beginning,  the  general  feeling 
connected  the  bloody  massacre  with  tioe  intrigues  of 
the  king  and  queen.  Cfaarlea  produced  Chid^ster's 
letter  in  the  parliasq^t,  still  sitting  at  Edmbui^h, 
and  desired  ueir  advice  and  assistanoe.  A  com- 
mittee was  forthwith  appointed,  and  the  Scots 
pledged  themselves  to  fumif^  men  and  money  to 
theirutmoat  ability.  At  the  same  time  they  opened 
an  active  correspondence  upon  this  absorbing  sub- 
ject with  the  Bngli^  parliamrat,  not  neglecting  to 
affirm  that  this  was  a  visible  rising  of  Antichrist 
against  the  true  faith  and  all  that  professed  it. 
Charles  named  the  Earl  of  Ormond  lieutenant- 

•  They  also  TMolTed  that  the  ciutody  of  Um  Uim  ot  WUU  >houU 
b«  pot  into  batter  tuuid*;  that  tlw  houitt  of  Cspuchina  m  Londiui 
■koaU  be  Mppmwd,  u4  the  monki  wnt  u/nji  thuftmlgn  wnbu- 
udoti  ■bould  pve  up  rach  CatlMdie  prieata  of  the  king  •  ant^eeta 
w  «eM  in  Uiair  boaaaa;  IhAt  ■  Uat  aboiiMbe  brought  in</Uie  quren'a 
pciaaia  and  atiter  iomata ;  and  thai  a  piweUiDatioB  ahould  be  iHurd, 
cavawndiBg  aU  atntaaaia,  aotof  Ue  ProtesMat  nliabo,  to  daUvar  In 
tiehcti  at  thrir  nnoM,  ud  u  uaoaiit  of  Omit  tmy  Mrti  tee. 
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general  of  aB  his  foroes  in  Ireland ;  and,  at  last, 
at  the  end  of  November,  he  took  the  road  for  Lout 
don,  where  people  continued  to  wonder  at  his  pro* 
tracted  absence.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  cUy  he  was 
received  with  some  congratulations,  and  was  sump- 
tuously feasted  by  the  citizens ;  all  which  led  him 
to  hope  that  he  might  again  be  a  king  indeed.  In 
return  he  banqueted  the  citizens  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  Icnighted  several  of  the  aldermen.  He 
instantly  took  offence  at  the  Hoiues  surrounding 
themselves  with  an  armed  giwrd.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  acquainted  the  Lords  that  he  had  surren- 
dered his  commission  of  captain-graieral  of  the 
South  into  his  majesty's  hands,  and  Sia«fore  could 
take  no  further  order  fin  Uiese  guards.  The  in- 
tellkenoe  was  communicated  by  their  lardsMps  to 
the  Commons.  Then  Charles  infimned  l3ie  Houses 
through  the  lord  keeper,  that  as  he  saw  no  reason 
for  any  such  guards,  it  wsa  his  royal  pleasure  that 
they  abould  be  dismissed,  hoping  that  now  his  pre- 
sence would  be  a  sufficient  protection  ,to  them. 
As  soon  as  this  order  was  communicated  to  the 
Commons,  they  proposed  that  both  Houses  should 
petition  the  king  for  the  continuance  of  the  guard 
till  they  might  satisfy  his  majesty  why  a  guard 
was  necessary.  After  some  dispute  the  Lords  c(m- 
sented,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Lord 
Digby  waited  upon  the  king,  who  thereupon  said, 
that  he  would  command  the  Earl  of  Dtuvet  to  ap- 
wnnt  some  of  the  train  bands,  only  fiir  a  few  days, 
to  wa^  upon  both  Houses.  Hie  Comnums,  not 
satisfied,  considered  the  matter  in  committee,  and 
drew  up  reasons  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
tection. Hiose  reaaoiu  were — 1st,  tiie  great  num- 
bers of  disorderly  desperate  persons,  especially 
Irish,  that  were  lurking  about  London  and  West- 
minster ;  2nd,  the  jealousies  conceived  upon  the 
discovery  of  a  design  in  Scotland  (the  incident)  to 
surprise  several  of  the  nobles,  membets  of  the 
parliament  there,  which  had  been  spoken  of  in 
London  some  days  before  it  broke  out  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  intimatiou  that  the  like  was  intended 
agamst  divers  persons  of  both  Houses  here,  which 
was  the  mor^  credible  from  the  former  attempts  to 
brin^  up  the  army  and  overrun  and  disturb  this 
English  parliament ;  3rd,  the  conspuacy  in  Ireland, 
which  had  been  so  secretly  managed,  that,  but  for 
the  providential  discovery  at  Dublin,  it  had. been 
e!cecuted  in  one  day  throughout  th^  whole  Idi^ 
dom  ;*  4th,  the  advices  received  from  beyond  seas, 
that  there  would  he  great  alteration  in  religion 
shortly  in  these  kingdoms,  and  that  the  necks  of 
both  the  parliaments  in  England  and  Scotland 
should  be  broken ;  5th,  the  dangerous  speeches  of 
the  popish  and  discontented  party ;  and,  6th,  the 
secret  meetings  and  consultations  of  the  Papists  in 
several  parts,  and  their  frequent  devotiwis  for  the 
prosperity  of  some  great  design  in  hand.t  They 
then  frankly  told  the  king  thM  they  could  not  trust 
him  with  tl^nonunati(mcH  the  commander  of  thdr 

'  TothlaidwttathnttlM,  "mmI  NmoftlMeMer  udnlniton 
have  pnfttaed  IhsUU  «awM  vu  IbImM  in  iMhad  ttooi. 

^""St'ulMHlUfc. 
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guard,  who  must  he  a  person  chosen  hy  them- 

selves. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  Commons  presented  to  the 
king  their  celebrated  "  Remonstrance  of  the  State 
itf  the  Kngdom."  This  paper  was  brought  before 
the  House  on  the  22Dd  of  November.  The  House 
had  sat  fttm  eight  o'clock  till  about  nooo^tlw  how 
at  which  the  monbers  usually  retired  to  dine.  Then 
diere  was  a  loud  call  for  the  remonstrance.  Some 
would  have  postponed  it,  at  so  late  an  hour,  but 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  some  others,  insisted  that 
they  should  proceed  with  it  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  at  that  time  was  little  taken  notice  of,  asked 
the  Lord  Falkland  why  he  would  have  it  put  off, 
for  that  day  would  have  settled  it.  Falkland  an- 
swered, that  there  would  not  have  been  time 
enough,  "for  sure  it  would  take  some  debate." 
Cromwell  replied,  "  a  very  sorry  one  for  he  and 
hit  party  had  calculated  that  very  few  would  op- 
pose the  remonstrance.*  But  Cromwell  was  dis- 
appointed, for  there  was  a  formidable  opposition, 
conristing  of  menvrho  considered  the  remonatmnce 
as  an  extreme  measure,  appealing  too  openly  to 
the  people  against  the  king  and  government ;  and 
80  fierce  and  long  was  the  debate  about  it,  that  it 
took  up  not  only  uie  day,  but  a  good  part  of  the  night 
also ;  and  though  the  popular  party  carried  it  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of 
nine,  or,  according  to  another  account,  of  eleven.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  debate  there  was  a  full  house, 
but  before  its  close  many  of  the  members  had  re- 
tired from  exhaustion  ;t  and  hence  the  decision  was 
compared  to  the  verdict  of  a  starved  jury.  So  im- 
portant a  trial  of  strength  was  it  deemed,  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  declared,  after  the 
division,  that  he  would  have  sold  his  estate,  and 
retired  to  America,  if  the  question  had  been  lost.  A 
violent  debate  then  followed,  on  the  motim  of  Mr. 
Hampden,  that  there  might  be  an  order  altered 
for  the  present  printing  of  dieir  remonstrance ;  and 
the  ezatement  became  so  great,  that  several  mem- 
bers were  on  &k  point  of  proceeding  to  personal 
violence.  We  had  sheathed  our  swords  in  each 
other*B  bowels,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  had  not  the 
sagacity  and  great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by  a 
short  speech,  prevented  it."  Mr.  Hyde  (Clarendon) 
maintained,  that  to  print  and  public  the  remon- 
sb'ance  toithoitt  the  consent  of  the  Peerst  was  ille- 
gal ;  and  upon  a  division,  the  popular  side  lost  this 
question  by  124  to  10 1.  Hyde  also  claimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  protesting  against  the  vote  of  the  majority 
on  the  former  question,  and  Mr.  Palmer  stood  up  and 
saUl  that  he  would  likewise  protest  Others  followed 
in  the  same  line,  but  the  popular  par^  spoke 

*  CUnadDO.  Tkb  writtt  Oiu.  sol  -wj  Inooiraelly,  dHorlbn 
tlw MoaoitranMii  "ItooBtalae4BT«nrb(lleTretimeiiUUanar>U 
the  Ukial  tkia)t«  «Meli  had  bora  dooe  from  the  Am  ham  of  the 
kin^i mmiDg  to  Uwcroirato  HMtnlData;  with  «U  the ahBrptcBM. 
tioBs  wliieh  mhU  be  made  Dpoa  the  kiuc  himieir,  the  nneen.  and 
cooucU  I  and  pnbliihad  all  tha  nenMotiaUe  Jaahmfea  of  tha  pwaeut 
lOveraoMntpOf  tha  introdudDc  popnry  i  and  aU  oth«  panleulari  that 
nditht  diatnib  the  nhtda  of  the  people  i  which  wen  enmtah  dlicoa- 
poHd." 

t  Three  hundred  and  aavan,  however,  remained  to  vote.  The  ma- 
Jerltj,  aecoidliix  to  the  Jonnuls  of  the  CoBmm*.«BalMt  the  mi- 


sharply  against  them  all,  asserting  that  such  pro- 
tests were  directly  against  the  order  and  privilege 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  tending  to  the 
frustrating  of  all  their  proceedings.  But  about 
three  o'clock  the  House  adjoum«l  till  the  next 
day,  when  they  committed  Mr.  Palmer  to  the 
Tower.* 

The  remonstrance  thus  carried,  was  certainly 
put  forward  to  stem  the  returning  tide  of  1(^ty, 
by  moi  who  folt  that  the  king's  uve  c£  arlntrary 
dominim  was  much  better  proved  than  his  since- 
rity in  relinquishing  it  ;t  who  were  informed  on  all 
sides  that  Charles  deplored  the  restrictions  put  upon 
him  by  the  parliament,  and  was  constanOy  making 
efforts  or  forming  designs  to  shake  off  those  restric- 
tions. The  papej:  consisted  of  a  long  preamble, 
and  206  several  clauses.  From  the  lending  of 
English  shipping  to  the  papist  forces  proceeding 
against  the  protestant  Rochellers  to|  the  rumoured 
popish  plots  of  the  day — from  the  imprisonment  of 
Sir  John  Eliot  to  the  late  army  plot — ^nothing  waa 
omitted  that  told  against  Charles  and  his  govern- 
ment AU  the  calamities  of  the  nation  were  traced 
to  the  existoice  of  a  codition  of  papists,  Arminian 
bishops  and  clergymen,  enl  eounsdbrs  pnd  com^ 
tiers,  who,  for  private  ends  and  passions,  would 
ruin  the  liberties  of  thdr  country.  The  Commons 
recited  all  the  remedies  which  they  had  recently 
applied  to  the  multiplied  evils  and  corruptions  of 
sixteen  years,  strengthened  by  custom  and  autho- 
rity, and  a  concurrent  interest  of  many  powerful 
delinquents  who  were  now  to  be  brought  to  justice. 
Ship-money,  cost  and  conduct  money,  ail  the  mo- 
nopolies that  they  had  suppressed,  all  the  illegal 
taxation  which  they  had  put  an  end  to,  figured  on 
the  list  in  striking  relief.  "  And,"  tbey  added, 
**  that  which  is  more  beneficial  than  all  tihisis,  that 
the  root  of  these  evils  is  token  away,  which  was  the 
arbitrary  power  pretended  to  be  in  his  majes^,  of 
taxii^  the  subject,  of  charging  their  estates  with- 
out oonsent  in  parliament."  Thm  they  pneeeded 
to  state  another  step  that  had  been  of  great  advan- 
tage— the  removal  of  the  living  grievances  the 
quelling  of  the  actors  of  these  mischiefs ;  the  jus- 
tice done  upon  die  Earl  of  Strafibrd ;  the  flight  of 
the  Lord  Finch  and  Secretary  WindelKunk ;  the 
accusation  and  imprisonment  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  the  impeachment  of  divers  other 
bishops  and  judges ;  their  extorting  of  the  new  law 
thatthe^  ehould  notbe  dissolved  or  adjourned  with- 
out their  own  consent ;  their  suppressing  for  ever 
the  star-chamber,  the  high  commtsstoD,  the  presi~ 
dency  in  the  nordi,  which  were  "  so  many  foiges  of 
misery,  oppression,  and  violmce,  but  now  all  hap- 
pily taken  awa^ their  curbing  the  immoderate 
power  of  the  pnvy  council,  and  the  exorbitant  power 
of  bishops;  toeir  "blasting,"  by  the  votes  of  their 
House,  the  unholy  canons,  and  the  power  of  canon- 
making.  "  Other  thmgs,"  added  the  frameia  of 
this  remarkable  paper,  "  of  main  importance  fin'the 

*  *  Bat  aller  *  few  da^e.  and  toaM  expeoaea  mnMdhuWTt  uon 
hia  petition,  he  waa  releaaad,  and  took  hia  pUe«  aula  la  the  HoMa 
aafen^y/*  mitoMt— See alw Jtadtawtf, 
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good  of  this  kingdom^  are  in  preparation."  And 
then  the;  jwoceeded  to  denounce,  with  words  of  (ire, 
the  oppoutioDfl,  obetructions,  delays,  and  difficul- 
ties which  they,  had  constantly  encountered,  and 
which  atill  lay  in  their  way — all  the  devices  of  that 
malignant  party,  which  unhappily  surrounded  the 
throne,  and  cast  suspicion  and  calumny  on  their 
best  intentions.  And  the  remonstrance  ended  with 
prayers  that  hia  majesty  would  avoid  papists,  and 
nvourcrs  of  papiata,  employing  only  such  coun- 
aellors,  ministera,  and  ambassadors  as  might  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  parliament,  being  sworn  to  ob- 
serve those  laws  which  concerned  the  subject  and 
his  liberty,  aad  to  take  no  reward  or  pension  from 
any  foreign  prince. 

Sir  Ralph  Hopeton  presented  this  paper  to  the 
king  at  Hampton  Court,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st 
of  December.  Ciiarles,  at  the  reading  of  it,  hesi- 
tated at  the  charges  retpecUng  a  malignant  party, 
and  the  design  of  altering  religion,  and  said, 
**  The  devil  take  him,  whosoever  he  be,  that  hath  a 
design  of  that  sort"  He  also  stopped  at  the  read- 
ing of  that  part  of  the  remmistrance  which  gave  the 
luida  of  the  rebels  in  IreUnd  to  those  who  ahould 
auppreas  the  rebellioD,  and  said,  We  must  doc  dis- 
pose the  bear  skin  till  the  bar  be  dout."  When 
the  petition  was  read,  Charlea  asked  several  ques- 
tions, but  Hopeton  told  him  that  he  had  no  power 
to  speak  to  any  thing  without  the  permission  of  the 
Commons.  "  i)oth  the  House  intend  to  publish  this 
declaration  said  Charles.  Again  Hopet(m  said 
that  he  could  not  answer.  "  Well,  then,*'  continued 
his  majesty,  **  I  suppose  you  do  not  expect  a  pre- 
sent answer  to  to  long  a  petition  :  but  this  let  me 
tell  you,  I  have  left  Scotland  well  in  peace ;  they 
are  well  satisfied  with  me,  and  I  with  them ;  and, 
though  I  staid  longer  than  I  expected,  I  think  if  I 
had  not  gone,  you  had  not  been  so  soon  rid  of  the 
•nny." 

On  the  following  da^  he  sent  to  the  Commons 
his  ancwer  to  the  petitiou  which  accompanied  the 
remonstrance.  He  told  than  that  he  thought  their 
dedaratian  or  remonstrance  unparliamentary ;  that 
he  could  not  at  all  understand  what  was  meant  by 
a  wicked  and  malignant  party ;  tliat  the  bishops 
were  entitled  to  their  votes  in  parliament  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  thi^  their  inordinate 
power  was  sufficiently  abridged  by  the  taking  away 
of  the  High  Commission  Court;  that  he  would 
consider  of  a  proposal  for  the  calling  of  a  national 
synod,  to  examine  church-ceremonies,  &c. ;  that 
lie  was  persuaded  in  his  conscience  that  the  Church 
of  England  professed  the  true  religion,  with  more 
purity  than  any  other;  that  its  government  and 
discipline  were  more  beautified  and  free  from 
Buperstitioo ;  and  that,  as  for  the  removii^  of 
evil  counsellon,  they  must  name  who  they  were, 
bringing  a  particular  cWge,  and  sufficient  proofs, 
i^ainst  them,  and  forbearing  thev  general  aa- 
peniona.  On  the  aame  day  he  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and,  the  Commons  being 
summoned,  he  told  them  significantly  that  he 
had  left  the  Scottish  nation  "a  most  peaceable 

vol.  III. 


and  contented  people ;"  so  that,  although  he  had  a 
little  miscalculated  the  length  of  his  absence,  he 
had  not  failed  in  obtaining  his  end.  "  But,**  con* 
tinned  he,  "  if  I  have  deceived  your  expectationa 
a  little  in  the  time  of  my  return,  I  am  assured  that 
my  expectation  is  as  much,  and  more,  deceived  in 
the  condition  wherein  I  lioped  to  have  found 
business  at  my  return ;  for  aince  that,  before  my 
going,  I  settled  the  libertiM  of  my  su^ects,  and 
gave  the  lawa  a  free  and  orderly  course,  I  eiqpected 
to  have  found  my  people  reaping  the  fruita  of 
these  benefits,  by  living  iu  quietness  and  satisfac- 
tion of  mind ;  but,  instead  of  this,  I  find  them 
disturbed  with  jealousies,  frights,  and  alarms  of 
dangerous  designs  and  plots,  in  consequence  of 
which  guards  have  been  set  to  defend  both  Houses. 
I  say  not  this  as  in  doubt  that  my  subjects* 
affections  are  in  any  way  lessened  to  me  in  this 
time  of  my  absence,  for  I  cannot  but  remember,  to 
my  great  comfort,  the  joyful  reception  I  had  now 
at  my  entry  into  London,  but  rather,  as  1  hope, 
that  my  presence  will  easily  disperse  these  fears; 
for  I  bring  as  perfect  and  true  affections  to  my 
people  as  ever  prince  did,  or  as  good  subjects  can 
possibly  desire ;  and  I  am  so  far  from  repenting 
me  of  any  act  I  have  done  in  thia  session  fur  the  ^ 
good  of  my  peopk,  that  I  protest,  if  it  were  to  do 
again,  I  would  do  it,  and  will  yet  grant  wbat  else 
can  be  justly  desired  for  satbfactton  in  point  of 
liberties,  or  in  maintenance  of  the  true  religion 
that  is  here  established.**  He  recommended 
Ireland  to  their  attention,  telling  them  that  their 
preparations  were  going  on  but  slowly;  and  he 
concluded  his  speecii  by  assuring  them  again  that 
he  sought  his  people's  happiness. 

Two  Scotch  commissioners  came  up  to  concert 
measures  with  the  English  parliament  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  rebellion ;  but  they  had  many 
tales  both  to  tell  and  to  hear,  whic^  bad  no 
reference  to  that  business.  On  the  8lh  of  De- 
cember the  Commons  debated  upon  certain 
propoaitiona  about  to  be  offered  to  his  majesty  by 
the  Irish  rebels,  who,  as  a  preliminary,  o&ked  fur 
a  fiiU  toleration  of  the  Cauiolic  religion ;  and  it 
was  resolved,  both  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England,  that  they  would  never  give  consent  to 
any  toleration  of  the  Popish  religion  in  Ireland, 
or  in  any  other  of  his  majesty's  dominions! 
This  decision,  no  doubt,  squared  with  the  popu- 
lar prejudices;  but  many  of  the  members  of 
the  popular^  party  gave  their  votes,  not  from 
bigotry,  but  from  policy.  During  the  debate  a 
great  stir  was  caused  by  the  report  that  a  guard 
had  been  set  near  the  parliament  without  their 
privity.  Forthwith  the  Commons  sent  a  serjeant- 
at-arms  to  bring  the  commander  of  that  guard  to 
their  bar.  The  officer  said  th^  the  sheriff  had 
received  a  writ  to  that  purpose,  and  that  the 
aoldlers  had  a  warrant  nom  the  justlca  of  the 
peace.  The  commons  immediately  resolved  that 
this  was  a  dangerous  breach  of  the  privilM;e8  of  their 
House,  and  that  the  guards  should  be  dischoi^ed. 
The_  generality  of  our, popular  historians Itajie 
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no  notice  of  these  fears  and  jealousies — of  these 
too  open  attempts  of  the  king  to  place  a  force  of 
his  own  ro\md  the  Houses ;  nor  is  sufficient  weight 
allowed  to  the  excitement  and  popular  panic  pro- 
duced by  the  Irish  plot  and  massacre,  firightful 
details  of  which  were  now  every  day  brought  to 
London.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  really  believed  that 
plots  were  agitating  against  their  libntiea  or  Inres; 
and  at  for  the  people,  whose  credulity  was  great, 
and  whose  means  of  information  as  to  what  was 
pawing  were  most  scanty,  they  could  swallow 
entxn  a  story  of  a  Catholic  conspiracy  to  destroy 
the  whole  nation.  Nor,  putting  aside  these  exag- 
gerations, can  it  be  proved  that  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Commons  were  wholly  unfounded.  The 
queen  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  ill-hmnour ; 
all  the  persons  nearest  to  Charles  were  notoriously 
averse  to  the  recent  changes ;  and  their  threaten- 
ing speeches  were  collected  and  repeated.  The 
"  incident"  in  Scotland^  also  remained  a  mystery 
of  alarming  import. 

On  the  same  day  (the  8th  of  December) 
Charles  put  forth  a  proclamation  commanding 
obedifoice  to  the  lawa  established  concerning 
leligion,  uid  forbidding  the  introduction  of  any 
rite  or  ceremonv,  oUier  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  ana  statutes.*  **At  this  time," 
says  Whitelock,  "this  was  held  by  many  to 
be  very  seasonable,  but  divers  were  oflFended 
at  it."  On  the  same  day,  also,  he  published 
another  and  an  tinusual  proclamation,  requiring 
all  members  to  repair  to  the  parliament  by 
or  before  the  12th  of  January  next,  to  the  end 
that  the  kingdom  might  fully  enjoy  the  benefit 
and  happiness  intended  it  by  his  majesty  by  the 
summomng  and  continuing  of  this  paruament.f 
Six  days  after  (on  the  14th  of  December)  he  again 
spoke  to  both  Houses  upon  the  business  of  Ireland. 
He  again  complained  of  the  slowness  of  theirpro- 
ceedings,  and  recommended  dispatch,  liiese 
delays  had  in  part  arisen  out  of  the  Commons* 
jealousy  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  levying  troops. 
Charles  spoke  directly  to  this  point,  and  told  them 
that  he  bad  taken  notice  of  the  bill  for  pressing  of 
soldiers,  now  debating  among  the  Lords ;  and  that 
in  case  the  bill  came  to  him  in  such  a  shape  as  not 
to  infringe  or  diminish  his  prerogative,  he  would 
pass  it  as  they  chose.  "  And,  further,"  said  he, 
"  seeing  there  is  a  dispute  raised  (I  being  little 
beholden  to  him  whosoever  at  this  time  began  it) 
^nceming  the  bounds  of  this  ancient  and  undoubted 
prerogative,  to  avoid  ferther  debate  at  this  time,  I 
offer  that  the  bill  may  pass  with  a  saho  jure  both 
for  king  and  people,  leaving  such  debates  to  a  time 
ihdi  may  better  hear  them.  If  this  be  not  ac- 
cepted, the  fault  is  not  mine  that  this  bill  pass  not, 
bat  theirs  that  refuse  so  fair  an  ofiier.'t  PSfflia- 
ment  took  fire  at  this  speech,  and  Lords  and  Com- 
mons instantly  joined  in  a  petition  touching  the 
privileges  of  parliammt,  the  birthright  and  inhe- 
•  ByiBm-.  t  Idem, 


ritance  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  They  declared,  with  all  duty,  that  the 
king  ought  'not  to  take  notice  of  any  matter  in 
agitation  and  debate  in  either  House,  except  by 
their  information ;  that  he  ought  not  to  propose 
any  condition,  provision,  or  limitation  to  any  bill 
in  debate  or  preparation,  nor  express  his  consent 
or  dissent,  approbation  or  dislike,  until  the  bill 
•was  presented  to  him  in  due  course ;  that  he 
ought  not  to  express  his  displeasure  at  any  debate 
of  parliament,  they  being  the  proper  judges  of 
their  own  errors  and  offences.  They  complained 
that  his  majesty  had  broken  these  privileges  in  his 
speech,  particularly  in  mentioning  the  bill  of  im- 
press, in  offering  a  provisional  clause  before  it 
was  presented,  and  in  expressing  his  displeasure 
against  such  as  moved  a  question  concerning  the 
same:  and  they  desired  to  know  the  names  of 
such  persons  as  had  seduced  his  majesty  to  that 
item,  that  they  might  be  punished  as  his  great 
council  should  advise.*  The  parliamrat  at  first 
resolved  not  to  proceed  with  any  business  till  they 
had  a  satisfactory  answer  to  their  petition ;  and, 
during  their  heat,  hints  were  thrown  out  that  the 
Irish  rebels  were  actually  fiivoured  by  some  about 
the  queen ;  "  and  divers  went  yet  h%her." 

On  the  very  next  day  (the  15th  of  December) 
the  motion  for  printing  the  remonstrance,  which 
had  been  lost  on  the  22nd  of  November  by  a  ma- 
jority of  23,  was  triumphantly  carried  by  135  to 
83.  This  striking  paper,  when  distributed  through 
the  country,  was  of  more  effect  than  an  army 
could  have  been.  "  It  was  alleged  by  many  gen- 
tlemen," says  the  comparatively  mild  and  judi- 
cious historian  of  this  parliament,  "  that  such  a 
remonstrance  might  be  of  good  use,  and  that  the 
king,  having  perchance  been  ignorant  in  some 
degree  how  much  evil  had  formerly  been  wrought, 
might  by  this  remonstrance  be  not  <mly  brouKht 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  past  errors,  but  to  a  salu- 
brious fear  of  offiendiug  again,  by  considering  how 
public  and  manifest  to  the  world  the  defaults 
of  princes,  in  point  of  government,  must  needs 
appear.  The  other  side' were  of  opinion  that  tliis 
remonstrance,  instead  of  directing  him  for  the 
future,  would  teach  him  only  to  hate  the  makers 
of  it  as  upbraiders  of  his  crimes,  and  those  that 
went  about  to  lessen  or  blemish  (and  so  the  king 
seemed  to  relish  it,  as  appeared  in  his  answer 
printed)  his  reputation  with  the  people.  They 
held  it  fitter  at  such  a  time,  when  the  king's 
affections  were  dubious  towards  the  parliament,  to 
win  him  by  the  sweeter  way  of  concealing  his 
errors,  than  by  publishing  of  them  to  hazard  the 
provocation  of  him,  with  whom  it  was  not  behove- 
ful  to  rontest,  unless  they  were  in  hope  to  change 

•  "  Divan  tndilferent  iimb,"  uyi  WhUdocke,  ^  woodered  Iratfa  at 
the  kiug*!  tpeech,  whioli  Kara  Uia  cwiae  of  ezM|>tlon.  and  wu  indi-cd 
notoriouily  >R>ihiit  tbe  mune  and  piivflegs  of  |Mrliamf>at,  that  hii 
RHindl  ahonld  not  Inform  hfn  tti«naf ;  sod  they  abo  appreheniled  thU 

Eetitlon  to  be  Mtnewhai  too  rourii  in  tlie  axpHMtona  of  It  to  thnir 
iug  i  but  the  general  ful*  oltbrnita  dmve  on  ihU  way  lo  InorsaM 
the  jralonaie*  betwixt  king  and  people."  Clarendmi  lays  that 
Hi.  John,  now  auoroey-geaMal  (ud  vm  of  Iba  blMorian'e  Mre> 
nami)t  nridiouilj  sngsnrted  CurlM'e  ^"^^^^^^^^  Q 
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his  disposition  for  the  future*  or  ascertained  of 
their  own  power,  and  resolved  to  make  full  use  of 

it  At  this  time  began  that  fatal  breach 

between  king  and  parliament  to  appear  visibly, 
and  wax  daily  wider,  never  to  be  closed  until  the 
whole  kingdom  was,  by  sad  degrees,  brought  into  a 
TuinouB  war.  From  hencefor^  no  true  confidence 
appeared  between  him  and  that  high  court ;  every 
day  almost  contribiUed  somewhat  to  the  divisions ; 
and  declar^ons  upon  several  reasons  were  pub- 
lished to  the  worid,  of  which,  thouzh  the  language 
of  the  most  part  waalftirly  cond^  'and  sweet- 
ened with  frequent  intenniztures  of  gradoua  ex- 
pressions from  the  king  and  affectionate  profes- 
sions from  the  parliament,  yet  the  substance  was 
matter  of  expostulation;  and  many  intervening 
actions  (which  we  shall  endeavour  to  express 
particularly)  did  so  far  heighten  them  and  sharpen 
by  degrees  the  style,  till  those  paper  coutestationa 
became  a  &tel  prologue  to  that  bloody  and  luna- 
tural  war  which  aftowaids  eiuued.*** 

Charles,  moody  and  ^aconteited,  withdrew  to 
Hampton  Onirt  to  jvepare  an  answer  to  tb«  re- 
monstrance in  the  shape  of  a  declaration.  He 
cfaoae  this  very  moment  of  doubt  and  auapicion 
for  an  attempt  to  get  the  Tover  of  London  into 
his  hands  by  channng  the  govenun*  or  lieutenant. 
Upon  the  20di  of  December  a  report  was  made  to 
the  vigilant  Commons  that  his  majesty  intended 
to  remove  Sir  William  Balfour,  the  sturdy  lieu- 
tenant, who  had  secured  Strafford  for  them ;  and 
they  ordered  that  Sir  William  should  appear 
before  them  the  very  next  day.  Balfour  attended, 
and  was  examined  touching  the  causes  of  his 
removal;  after  which  the  House  fell  into  debate 
about  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  for 
continuuig  him  in  his  charge.  But  on  the  following 
day  Sir  William  rengned  the  keys  of  the  Tower 
to  the  king,  who  forthwith  appointed  Colonel 
liUnsford,  who  took  the  oaths,  ai^  altered  upon 
the  chaige.  He  very  day  after  this  appointment 
the  common  councilmen  and  others  of  1^  city  of 
London  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  gainst 
it,  representing  this  Colonel  Lunsford  as  a  man 
outlawed,  most  notorious  for  outrages,  and  there- 
fore fit  for  any  desperate  enterpriBe,t  and  remind- 
ing the  House  that  they  (the  citizens)  had  lately 
been  put  into  fear  of  some  dangerous  design  from 
that  citadel.  The  Commons  ^manded  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Lords,  and  communicated  to  their 

|**t.'&««u»  the  Kild  Colonel  Lnnttbrd  b  ft  Bun  of  a  dMayr^Mid 
almpnala  fomuw,  and  to  may  batemptcd  to  nndmuk*  any  ill  ds- 
■i|lB.andthnr«Mieri*eUw[irbe  T«rr  pnjodldal  lo  th«  tatm  and 
kloKdom  tm  Mm  to  be  in  that  place  In  thta  Uma  of  han  and  lea- 
iMulei :  MpwUlly  to  the  Hint,  In  ihh  Una  of  itmtt  occaalont  lo  dm 
moirtwi  Ibr  II  will  dlKonraae  nFrehanlB  and  ilraneen  (htm  brinaina 
tn  Uirti  bnllfon  into  the  Mint  3.  That  the  aald  Colonel  LnnafijM  ia 
■  nMn  of  a  dmperaw  condition,  he  having  iMon  fbnQvtljr  crntuml  |a 
tha  Slai  Chanbor,  fin  lying  in  wait  and  beaatllng  Sir  Thomm 
IVIkam,  knMit  aa  ha  camt  tn  Ua  roach  npoa  a  Snnday  from  chorch, 
and  did  dtonarga  two  plalcds  Into  the  coarti ;  Mnc  challenged 
into  tha  Seld  In  one  Captdn  Bnller,  apon  aome  Injury  olferad  to  him 
br  Iho  laid  Colsnel  Lnnifcid.  Colonel  Lunifbrd  tefiuod  to  nnawcr 
htm,  bot  arat  htm  word  he  woald  ent  his  thToat,  and  would  meet  him 
wilk  a  ^alol,  and  vat  oat  Ua  olher«7a.  8.  That  tbav  are  luRmned 
that  CMonel  LnBtfcrd  ia  not  right  in  prlndplea  aa  to  Miiicm,  for  they 
wdeiauvd  that  when  lie  wna  a  eonamiidar  hi  th»  aortlLta  tlm  Unc 'a 
•mTttedUBolgolodun^tlHKwhlwwiadMlTed.'' 


lordships  the  petition  from  the  city,  representing 
the  unfitness  of  Lunsford  for  a  place  of  such  great 
trust,  and  desired  their  lordships  to  concur  in  a 
remonstrance,  and  in  a  prayer  to  the  king  to  re- 
commend Sir  John  Conyers  to  be  lieutenant,  under 
the  command  of  that  honourable  person  the  Earl 
of  Newport,  who  was  constable  of  the  Tower.  The 
Lords  declined  doing  anything,  conceiving  that 
the  proposed  interference  would  be  an  intrench- 
ment  on  his  majesty's  prerc^ative.    Then  the 
Commons  passed  the  following  voto : — "  Resolved, 
n«mwie  emlradicentet  that  thu  House  holds  Colo- 
nel Lonsford  unfit  to  be,  or  continue,  lieutenant  of 
tlie  Tower,  as  beiii^  a  person  whom  the  Commoni 
of  Engluid  cannot  confide  in.*'   When  this  was 
done  diey  sent  to  desire  a  second  conference  vnth 
the  Peers  upon  the  same  subject.   The  managers 
of  this  conference,  Mr.  Hollis,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr. 
Strode,  Sir  Edmond  Montibrt,  Mr.  Glynn,  Sir 
FhiUp  Stapleton,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Sir  John  Hob- 
ham,  importuned  their  lordships  to  join  in  their 
petition  for  removing  Colonel  Lunsford,  allying 
that  they  already  found  the  evil  consequence  of 
his  being  lieutenant,  inasmuch  as  merchants  had 
already  withdrawn  their  bullion  out  of  the  Mint, 
and  strangers  who  had  ships  lately  come  in  widi 
great  store  of  bullion  finrebore  to  Inmg  it  to  the 
Mint,  because  he  held  the  Tower ;  and  by  thia 
means,  they  said,  money  would  be  scarce,  which 
would  be  prejudicial  and  obrtructive  to  die  presa- 
ii^  affairs  of  Ireland.    Still  the  Lords  refused  to 
jom.   Then  the  managers  for  the  Commons  told 
them  that  they  had  made  a  declaration  and  protest 
upon  this  refusal,  and  desired  that  the  same  might 
be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
as  it  was  already  entered  on  their  own  journal. 
This  paper  being  read  in  the  Upper  House,  it  was 
moved  to  adjourn  the  debate  tul  Mond^;  and 
this  was  carried  by  a  majority ;  but  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Essex,  Pemhroke,Bedfi}rd,  War- 
wick,  Saye,  Holland,  and  fourteen  other  peers, 
protested  against  the  delay.    That  same  evening, 
being  Christmas  eve,  the  Commons  ordered,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Barrington  and  Mr.  Martin  should 
that  night  repair  to  tne  Earl  of  Newport,  constable 
of  the  Tower,  and  desire  him,  in  the  name  of  tiieir 
house,  to  lodge  and  reside  vrithin  the  citadel,  and 
take  the  curtody  and  entire  care  of  that  place. 
The  two  members  went,  but  the  Earl  of  Newport 
was  not  to  be  found.   The  second  day  aflet  uiis, 
being  Sunday,  the  26th  of  December,  the  lord 
mayor  waited  upon  his  majesty,  to  tell  him  that 
the  apprentices  of  London  vrcn  contemplating  a 
rising,  to  carry  the  Tower  by  storm,  unless  he 
should  be  pleased  to  remove  his  new  lieutenant. 
That  same  evening  Charles  took  the  keys  from 
Colonel  Lunsford*    On  the  morrow  Sir  Thomas 

*  On  the  preeedinf  Tbnnilay  a  number  of  yoong  men  had  pre- 
aented  to  the  Honte  of  Cummona  a  petition,  running  iu  the  name  of 
tha  apprenttcea  and  olhera  wIiom  time*  are  lately  expired  in  and 
atxratthaaityorLondoD)  and  ihli  petitlnn  had  beeo  read  in  the 
HouM.  The  appieatlcei  cumplalned  that  trade  waa  (iFca^l^KI  that 
th»y  w«ra  "  nipped  In  the  biid,  vbin  flnt  enieriOK  Into  t^e  wutM," 
the  cnnaa  of  which  miadilef  ihay  coald  attrlbnte  to  none  but  tha 
Paplata  and  pralatoa,  and  that  mallnant  party  wbleb  adhered  unte- 
thMit.UinltiMy,tlHaprNBaeN,  bjOa  M 
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Barrington  reported  to  the  Commons  Ibat  the 
Earl  of  Newport  had  been  vith  him  on  Sunday 
evening, to  tell  him  ^at  die  king  haddischaived  him 
irom  the  constableship  of  the  Tower.  This  earl, 
though  very  acceptable  to  the  citizens,  was  odious  to 
the  king,  who,  at  this  moment — this  critical  mo- 
ment— ^had  an  altercation  with  him,  which  was  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  Monday 
morning.  It  was  stated  that  some  of  the  Peers  had 
been  injured  by  false  reports  and  rumours  at  court ; 
and  the  following  story  was  told.  Dxiring  the 
king's  absence  in  Scotland  somebody  had  informed 
the  queen,  that  at  a  meeting  at  Kensington,  where 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Newport,  the  Lord 
Saye,  the  Lord  Mandeville*  the  I^ord  Wharton, 
members  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  Lord 
UungarTcn,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fieimes,  Sir  John  Clot- 
vorthy,  and  Mr.  Pym,  members  of  the  Commons, 
were  present,  there  occurred  a  disconne  about 
some  plots  i^ainat  parliament,  that  were  faatchinK 
in  tius  country  or  in  Scotland ;  and  that  the  Ead 
of  Newport  said,  "If  there  be  such  plots,  yet  we 
have  his  wife  and  children,*' — meaning  thereby  that 
the  persons  of  the  queen  and  her  children  should  be 
seized.  TVhen  the  story  was  ended,  the  Earl  of  New- 
port stood  up  and  gave  the  Jjords  this  account : — 
that,  upon  hearing  that  such  a  report  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  he  went  with  some  other  lords 
and  waited  upon  her  majesty,  and  assured  her 
that  never  any  such  words  had  been  spoken ;  that 
the  queen  then  seemed  to  rest  satisfied ;  but,  upon 
Friday  last,  his  majesty  asked  his  lordship  sud- 
denly whether  he  had  heard  of  any  debate  at  Ken- 
sington, about  seizing  upon  the  queen  and  her 
children ;  that  he  h^  denied  the  rumour  again, 
and  that  thereupon  his  majesty  had  told  him,  that 
he  was  sorry  for  his  lordship's  memory.  The 
House  of  Lords,  upon  tills  information,  applied  to 
the  Commons  for  a  conference,  that  they  might 
jointly  proceed  against  these  scandalous  reports 
which  concerned  both  Houses.* 

le&inly  BB^nged  tn  the  prewnce  of  Almlgbty  God,  bj  all  UwAil  mrau 
to  defend  hit  uered  mi^eity.  the  llberliei  of  parliameDt.  and  all  hi* 
nateity'i  lubJeeU,  •golnat  papiiti  aud  |Kip]ah  ioDoraton,  inch  ai 
arehbliltopt,  Uahopa,  and  ihelr  dr^peDdenu,  The  neUtiou,  whtch 
eoald  hKMl)>  haie  been  the  production  or  a  London  apprenMcw, 
Blinded  to  the  most  barbaroaa  and  inhiimtn  cnieliiM  perpftratrd  by 
the  Fapltta  In  Ireland,  whence  tlwro  ame  anew  aprinf;  ottnra  and 
jralonaiea  ■>  to  Trhal  the  i«*ne  of  these  Ihingi  might  bv  In  Eojglaud  t 
and  it  eiprnwd  a  hops  that  hii  majesty  would  afrep  wiili  hit  luiirauT- 
able  court  of  pHiliamcnl  In  proridlns  Tot  the  duoi[er,io  DHrruwlv  look- 
inKiDloADd  aecurlug  the  potdsh  lords  and  othrr  emlnifBt  and  dHnKOT' 
oua  papist*  ia  aU  paita  of  the  kingdom,  in  fally  ezeculing  Uta  laws 
•gainst  prleiu  and  jeanlU,  and  In  utterly  ToociBB  out  prala«y,  so  that 
UiB  refbrmation  tnlgbt  ba  ptofpeioaily  cairied  oa,  tnoe  flmuish,  Ac.. 
tcc—Bat^uorth. 

*  On  the  aotli  of  December  Charles  retamed  nu  answer  tuthe  peti- 
tion of  the  Lord*  and  CommuDs  by  the  month  of  the  Enrl  of  Baiti,  in 
which  he  as  good  as  called  Newport  a  liar.  The  answer,  as  recorded 
by  Ktwhworth,  was  in  these  word*  My  lords  and  geiiilemeu,  ft 
is  true  that  I  have  heard  rnmoars  of  some  propositiun  tliat  should 
have  been  laade  at  Kensinitton  fbr  ihe  ntitlng  of  Ito  persons  of  my 
wife  s.tid  children;  and  in  Uiinn  of  so  hish  a  nature,  It  may  be  Dt 
for  any  nrince  to  inquire,  e\-en  where  he  liath  no  belief  nor  )>ersaa- 
wioa  of  the  thinx;  so  I  have  asked  Newport  some  questions  onncern- 
iw  that  business,  but  far  from  that  way  of  expresslnt  a  belief  of  the 
tMufi;  which  Newport  hath  had  the  b<riduiw  and  cogddenee  to 
Ntllrra;  which  1  could  eii>lly  make  appeur,  but  that  I  think  i(  be- 
neath me  to  contest  with  anv  piTtieular  person.  But  let  this  snfllee, 
that  I  esBura  you,  I  neither  did  nor  dotiive  credit  to  any  such  rumour. 
As  for  tidlins  the  name  of  him  who  informed  m«,  I  do  sUck  to  lbs 
■nmr  whiu  1  gam  to  your  iMt  patltion  spnt  tbt  Uk*  puUailu.'' 
The  whola  meisage  gave  grMt  oflcnor. 


All  this  day  the  Honsesof  Parliament  were  sur- 
rounded by  tumultons  multitudes— fbr  it  was  not 
yet  publicly  known  that  the  king  had  removed  Colo- 
nel Lunsford.  lie  citizens  that  had  petitioned 
against  that  officer  collected  at  Westminster  for  an 
answer  to  that  petition,  and  the  London  appren- 
tices were  there  also  for  an  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion. It  was  a  Monday  morning,  and  they 
made  of  it  a  most  noisy  St.  Monday,  crying  out, 
"Beware  of  plots!  No  bishops!  no  bishops!" 
Old  Bishop  Williams  seems  to  have  lost  his 
coolness  and  circumspection  writh  increase  of 
age.  On  his  way  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  Earl  of  Dover,  observing  a  youth  cry- 
ing out  lustily  against  the  bishops,  he  stepped 
from  the  earl,  rushed  into  the  crowd,  and  laid 
hands  upon  the  stripling.  Thereupon  the  citizens 
rescued  the  yonth,  and  about  a  hundred  of  them 
coming  up  so  hemmed  in  the  lord  bishop,  that 
he  could  not  stir;  and  .then  all  of  them  with  a 
loud  voice,  cried  out  "No  bishops!"  The  moh 
let  old  Williams  go,  apparently  without  injuring 
him  i  but  one  David  Hide,  a  leformado  in  the  late 
army  against  the  Scots,  and  now  appointed  to  go 
upon  some  command  into  Ireland,  began  to  bustle, 
and  to  say  that  he  would  cut  the  throats  of  those 
round-headed  dogs*  that  bawled  against  bishops. 
Nor  did  this  David  Hide  stop  at  threats,  ibr  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  called  upon  three  or  four 
others  with  him  to  second  him ;  but  his  comrades 
refused,  and  he  was  soon  disarmed  by  the  citizens 
and  carried  before  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
first  committed  him,  and  afterwards  cashiered 
him.  On  the  same  stormy  Monday,  Colonel 
Lunsford  wait  through  Westminster  Hall,  with 
no  fewer  than  thirty  or  forty  friends  at  his  back. 
A  fray  ensued,  die  colonel  drew  hia  sword,  and 
some  hurt  was  done  among  the  citizens  and  ap- 
prentices. Presently  there  came  swarming  down 
to  Westminster  some  hundreds  more  of  appren- 
tices and  others,  with  swords,  staves,  and  other 
weapons.    The  Lords  sent  out  the  gentlemau- 

*  Rushworth  attrlbulcs  the  oHKin  of  the  term  Roundhead  to  this 
Darid  Hide: — "  bich passionate  expresslou,"  says  ha,  'as  far  as  I 
oonid  ever  learn,  was  the  Brsl  miniieK  of  that  term  or  eomprilatloti 
of  Round -beads,  which  Bfterwards  icrew  so  general."* 

Clarendon  says,  with  more  pomposltv,  "  All  this  time  the  kfnf 
(who  had  been  with  great  aolfmuity  Invlird  by  ilie  city  of  Londou, 
and  desired  to  make  his  rasldeiice  nearer  to  ihem  than  Hampton 
Uourt)  was  at  Whlteliall,  whete,  liesides  hiaordinaiy  rntinM  and 
menial  serraut*.  many  officers  of  the  latr  disbanded  amy,  wbosuli- 
rited  their  remainder  of  pay  Itom  the  two  Houses,  whieh  was  seennd 
to  them  by  act  of  parliament,  and  expected  some  fnrthertfBiplo]'- 
ment  in  tbe  war  with  Ireland,  upon  ol»erTBtion  and  view  of  the  in- 
solence of  tbe  tnmutts,  and  the  danger  that  they  mi)tht  poaslU* 
briag  la  the  court,  offered  tbemselm  for  a  |awd  lo  his  mi^eaty's 
persun:  and  were  with  mor«  flmnality  andeeremonj  enleruinedlty 
iiim,  ihiiD,  npoii  a  Just  computation  m  alt  distempers,  ira*  by  many 
cuncelved  seasonable.  And  ftmn  these  oScera,  wam  wilk  Indina- 
tion  at  the  insoieiicics  of  Uiat  vile  rabble  which  evm  day  pasaod  by 
the  court,  flrst,  words  of  great  cuDtcnpt.and  then,  thoMwonteoMB- 
tnonly  flnding  a  return  of  eoudi  seutn,  blows,  were  hsttrned  iipnn 
somp  of  the  most  pranmatlral  of  the  crew.  This  was  looked  npun 

Sthe  House  of  Commans  like  a  htryiux  war  by  tlie  fcin^  and  much 
.y  expressed  bv  them  that  the  pior  p«>iJe  sluiuld  be  so  uied,  who 
came  tn  them  with  petitions  (fbr  some  few  oTlhcm  hadreceited  some 
cuts  and  slashes  that  had  drawn  blood),  and  that  made  a  great  argu' 
mi-nt  for  reinforcing  thirir  numbers.  ^m4  from  t/iou  eotUftatimi, 
tht  Iwo  termt  <f  Bowidktad  md  OreoJierprew  to  bt  raethed  in  iit- 
antrie,  and  were  nfltntar^tcontinedfiirAaMmtitmeeinet^itUmttin 
^  offiftioiatAromMwUlhtnttfrKtilkijfuihoittra  loaMmm  at  Mtr- 

raU/«  MltmHmi  inpitiA  miitr  tit  nou  ^  JltanAMA."— ifitf. 
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usher,  to  bid  them  deput  in  the  king's  name. 
The  people  said  that  they  were  willing  to  be  gone, 
but  durst  not,  because  Colonel  Luntford  and  other 
swordsmen  in  Weatmin^  Hall  were  lying  in 
wait  for  them  wUh  their  Bwords  drawn,  and  because 
some  of  them  that  were  going  home  through  West- 
minster Hall  had  been  slashed  and  wounded  by 
those  soldiers.  Witb  great  difficult  the  lord  mayor 
and  sheriffs  appeased  this  tumvdt,  which  caused  the 
loss  of  some  blood,  and  which  was  the  prelude  to  the 
fiercer  batdea  that  soou  followed  between  the  Boand- 
hesds  and  Cavaliers.  In  the  evening  the  king, 
who  had  come  to  Whitehsll,  cfmimanded  some  of 
the  train  bands  of  Westminster  and  Middlesex  to 
guard  the  palace,  and  thenceforward  one  or  two 
companies  remained  on  duty  both  day  and  night 
On  Tuesday  morning  the  citi2ena  and  apprentices 
flocked  anew  to  Westminster.  Some  of  them  were 
detained  in  the  abbey  and  examined  before  the 
ArchlHshop  of  York  (our  old  friend  Williams). 
Their  fellow-apprenticea  would  have  set  them  at 
liberty,  and  threatened  to  pull  down  the  organs ; 
but  the  doors  were  secured  l^|;ainst  them,  and  some 
persons  from  the  abbey  lead&  endeavoured  to  beat 
them  off  with  stones,  whereby  several  of  the  citi- 
zens wne  hurt,  and  amongst  the  rest  Sir  Richard 
Wiseman,  who,  it  was  said,  died  of  the  injuries  he 
tboe  received. 

The  thirteen  bishops  impeached  for  their  share 
in  the  obnoxioiu  canons  awl  Laud*s  laat  convoca- 
tion, had  been  admitted  to  bail,  and,  after  a  short 
time,  to  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Now 
twelve  of  them  drew  up  a  protest  and  petition  to 
the  long,  stating,  that  they  could  not  attend  in 
their  places  in  parliament,  where  they  had  a  clear 
and  indubitable  right  to  vote,  because  they  had 
several  times  been  violently  menaced,  afironted, 
and  assaulted  by  multitades  of  people,  and  had 
lately  been  chased  away  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  put  in  danger  of  their  lives — ^for  all  which  they 
could  find  no  redress  or  protection,  though  they 
had  lodged  several  complainta  in  both  Houses. 
•*  Therefore,"  continued  the  document,  "  thwr  (the 
bishops)  do  in  all  duty  and  humility  protest  before 
^onr  Majeaty  and  the  peers  against  all  laws,  ordera, 
votes,  resolutions,  and  determinations,  as  in  them- 
selves null  and  of  none  effect,  which  in  their 
abaence  have  already  passed ;  as  likewise  against 
all  such  as  shall  hereafter  pass  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  during  the  time  of  this  their  forced  and 
violent  absence  from  the  said  most  honourable 
house ;  not  denying  but,  if  their  absenting  them> 
aelves  were  wilftd  and  voluntary,  that  most  honour- 
able House  might  proceed  in  all  these  premises, 
their  absence  or  this  their  protestation  notwith- 
standing." To  the  surprise  of  most  men,  the  first 
signature  to  this  protest  and  petition  was  that  of 
old  Williams,  who  had  been  translated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York  a  very  few  days  before.  The 
other  eleven  bishops  thst  signed  were  Durham, 
Lichfield,  Norwich,  St  Asaph,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Hereford,  Oxford,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Peterborough, 
and  Llandaff.    If  the  Lords  had  acquiesced  in 


the  views  of  the  petitioners,  the  Long  Parliament 
might  have  been  ended  now,  in  bo  ^r  at  least  as 
the  Upper  House  was  concerned,  and  the  slur  of 
illegality  might  have  been  cast  upon  all  the  acts 
that  had  been  passed  during  the  last  year  in  the 
frequent  absence  of  the  Lords  spiritual.  The 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Court  was  a  bold  one ; 
but  the  revolution  was  now  in  pn^;ress,  and, 
without  even  offering  to  ^vide  for  the  bishops* 
safety,  so  that  they  might  come  to  their  Houae, 
or  be  accused  of  staying  away  wilfully  and  volun- 
tarily, the  Lords  desired  a  confereace  with  the 
Commons,  and  denounced  the  petition  and  pro- 
test as  highly  criminal  and  subversive  of  the  fuo- 
damental  privileges  and  the  very  being  of  par- 
liament. We  have  seen  what  was  the  affection 
of  the  Commons  towards  bishops :  they  instantly 
re-echoed  the  chaise,  accused  these  twelve  bishops 
of  high  treason,  and  Bent  Mr.  Glynn  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  to  charge  the  prelates  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  the 
CommoDs  of  England,  and  to  desire  that  they 
might  be  forthwith  sequestered  from  parliament 
and  put  into  safe  custody.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Glynn 
had  delivered  this  message  at  the  bar,  the  Lords 
sent  the.  black  rod  instantly  to  find  out  these 
bishops  and  apprehend  them ;  and  by  eight  o'clock 
at  night  they  were  all  taken,  and  brought  upon 
their  knees  to  the  bar,  and  ten  of  them  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  and  two  (in  regard  of  their  age,  and 
indeed  of  the  worthy  parts  of  one  of  them,  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Durham)  were  committed  to  the 
black  rod."*  Thus  ten  more  prelates  were  sent 
to  join  Laud  in  his  captivity — twelve  votes  were 
lost  to  the  court  party  in  tlie  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  last  day  of  this  eventful  year  the 
Commons  sent  Mr.  Denzit  Hollis  to  the  king, 
with  what  they  called  an  Address  to  his  majesty, 
praying  for  a  guard,  and  an  answer  without 
delay.  Hollis  told '  the  king,  by  word  of  mouth, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  were  faithful  and 
loyal  subjects,  ready  to  spend  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood  for  bis  majesty,  but  that  they  had  gpreat 
apprehenaiona  and  justfears  of  mischievous  designs 
to  ruin  and  destroy  them;  that  there  had  been 
sevoral  attempta  made  heretofore  to  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  tmir  whole  body  at  once,  and  threats 
and  menaces  used  against  particular  persons ;  that 
there  was  a  malignant  party  daily  gathering 
strength  and  confidence,  and  now  come  to  such 
height  as  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood  in  the 
face  and  at  the  very  doors  of  the  parliament ;  and 
that  the  same  party  at  his  majesty's  own  gates 
had  given  out  insolent  and  menacing  speeches 
against  the  parliament  itself.  And  in  tne  end 
Hollis  informed  him,  that  it  was  the  humble  de- 
sire of  the  Commons  to  have  a  guai^  to  protect 
them  out  of  the  city,  and  commanded  by  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  Chamberlain  of  his  majesty's  household, 
and  of  equal  fidelity  to  his  majesty  and  the  Com- 
monwealth. Charles  desired  to  have  this  message 
in  writing ;  the  paper  was  sent  to  him  accordingly, 

*  Raibmnth,  .  1 
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and  he  replied  to  it,  not  without  delay,  as  the  Com* 
mone  had  requested,  or  enjoined,  but  three  days 
after.  In  the  interval  the  CommonB  had  ordered 
that  halberts  should  be  provided  and  brought  into 
the  House  for  their  own  better  security.  The 
halberts  wen  brought  in  accordingly,  and  Rush- 
worth  informs  us  that  they  stood  in  the  House 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  Then  under* 
standing  that  the  Lords  would  not  sit  on  the  mor- 
row, which  was  New  Year's  Day,  they  adjourned 
till  Monday,  the  3rd  of  Jamiary,  resolvii^,  how- 
ever, that  Uiey  should  meet  on  the  morrow,  lu  a 
grand  committee  at  Guildhall,  leaving  another 
committee  at  Westminster,  to  receive  hia  Majesty's 
answer  to  their  petition,  if  it  should  come  in  Uie 
mean  time.* 

On  the  3rd  of  January  the  Commons,  meeting 
in  their  usual  place,  received  the  king*s  tardy  and 
unsatisfactory  answer  to  their  petition  for  a  guard. 
Charles  expressed  his  great  grief  of  heart  at  find- 
ing, after  a  whole  vear*s  sitting  of  this  parliament, 
wherein  so  much  liad  been  obtained  for  the  hap- 
piness and  security  of  subjects,  that  there  should  be 
such  jealousies,  distrusts,  and  fears;  he  protested 
his  ignorance  of  the  grounds  of  their  apprehoision, 
vowing  before  Almighty  God,  that  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  least  design  of  TioloDce  against 
the  Commons,  either  formeny  or  at  this  time,  he 
would  pursue  the  plotters  to  condign  punish- 
ment. And  he  continues,  "We  know  the  duty  of 
that  place  where  God  hath  set  us,  the  protection 
we  owe  to  all  our  loyal  subjects,  and  most  par- 
ticularly to  you,  called  to  our  service  by  our  writs ; 
and  we  do  engage  unto  you  solemnly  the  word  of 
a  king,  that  the  security  of  all  and  every  one  of 
you  from  violence  is,  and  shall  ever  be,  as  much 
our  caro  as  the  preservation  of  us  and  our  children ; 
and  if  this  general  assurance  shall  not  suffice  to 
remove  your  apprehensions,  we  will  command 
such  a  guard  to  wait  upon  you  as  will  be  re< 
siWDsible  for  you  to  Him,  who  hath  chained  us 
with  the  safety  and  protection  of  our  subjects." 
A  guard  of  the  king's  appointing  was  precisely 
the  thing  that  the  Commons  did  not  want.  While 
they  were  debating  upon  the  message  they  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  Lords,  theeflect 
of  which  was  galvanic.  That  morning  Herbert, 
the  king's  attorney,  was  admitted  into  the  House 
of  Lords  at  tiie  request  of  the  lord  keeper,  and, 
approaching  the  clerks'  table  (not  the  ftor),t 
Herbert  said  that  the  king  had  commanded  him 
to  tell  their  lordships  that  divers  great  and  trea- 
sonable designs  and  practices,  against  him  and  the 
state,  had  come  to  his  majesty's  knowled^,  **  For 
which,"  continued  Herbert  "  his  majesty  hath 
given  me  command,  in  his  name,  to  accuse,  and  I 
do  accuse,  by  delivering  unto  your  lordships  these 

*  RutiworUi.  TMi  MUbllthliiK  »  oomnitttM  In  Uie  dtT  belbrB 
tho  kltiffi  Tlol«Dt  ttct  of  KUMDpllDg  to  Mlie  ths  I1t«  natnbsn  hu 
been  ■enmlly  oTArlooked. 

t  The  aUocney  and  lollcilot-tviivnl  m  legBlly  raaaUerer)  to  be 
kUendanu  upon  the  HooMof  Lordi,  and  have,  u  well  a*  ibejadgea, 
their  regnUr  writ*  of  aumiaoM  lisued  out  at  Ihe  beginalDr  of  erttrj 
parilamenb  ad  traetUMdtim  et  amtUimm  impendwdnm,  thowb  not  ad 
eautOmiam,  with  tbdr  lotAMfa^-WadutOM,  Com.  L  168. 


articles  in  writing,  which  I  received  of  his  ma- 
jesty, the  six  persons  therein  named  of  high 
treason,  tiie  heads  of  which  treason  are  contained 
in  the  said  articles,  which  I  desire  may  be  read." 
The  Lords  took  the  articles,  and  commanded  the 
reading  of  them.  They  were  entiUed  "Articles 
of  high  treason,  and  other  high  misdemeanours, 
a^nst  the  Loid  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Denzil  HolUs, 
Six  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Mr.  John  Pym,  Mr.  John 
Hampden,  and  Mr.  William  Strode."  Theu 
memoraUe  charges  were  presented  in  the  felkni^ 
ing  words : — 1st  Tlwt  thin  have  tzaitoroualy  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  mndamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  kingdinn  of  England,  to  deprive 
the  king  of  his  roysl  power,  and  to  place  in 
subjects  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power  over 
the  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  of  his  majesty's 
liege  people;  2od.  That  they  have  traitorously 
endeavoured,  by  many  foul  aspersions  upon  his 
majesty  and  his  government,  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and  to  make  his  majesty 
odious  unto  them ;  3rd.  That  they  have  endear 
voured  to  draw  his  majes^'s  late  army  to  dis- 
obedience to  his  majesty's  command,  and  to  side 
with  them  in  their  traitorous  designs ;  4th.  That 
they  have  traitorously  invited  and  encouraged  a 
foreign  power  to  invade  bis  majesty's  kingdom  of 
England;  5th.  That  th^  have  tndtorously  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  rights  and  the  very  being 
of  parliaments;  6th.  That,  for  Uie  cmnpleting 
of  their  traitorous  designs,  they  have  endeavoured, 
so  far  as  in  them  lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  com- 
pel the  parliament  to  join  with  them  in  their 
traitorous  designs,  and  to  that  end  have  actually 
raised  and  countenanced  tumults  against  the  king 
and  parliament ;  7th.  And  that  they  have  traitor- 
ously conspired  to  levy,  and  actually  have  levied, 
war  against  the  king."  Lord  Kimbolton,  who 
was  in  his  seat,  stood  up,  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  meet  the  charge,  offering  to  obey 
whatever  the  House  should  order;  but  |)raying 
that,  as  he  had  a  public  accusation,  so  might  he 
have  a  public  deanng.  None  of  the  courtiers  had 
courage  to  move  his  arrest  as  a  traitOT.  The  Lords 
wavered,  stood  still,  and  then  apptnnted  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  lord-steward,  and  the 
Earls  of  Essex,  Bath,  Southampton,  Warwick, 
Bristol,  and  Holland,  to  consider  precedents  and 
records  touching  the  regularity  of  tiiia  accusation, 
and  to  discover  whether  such  an  accusation  might 
be  broi^ht  by  the  king's  attorney  into  their  house 
against  a  peer,  &c.  Thus  they  avoided  committing 
themselves,  gained  time,  and  no  doubt  made  sure 
that  the  Commons,  whom  they  warned  by  mes- 
sage, would  take  the  affair  upon  themselves.*  And 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  their  message  was 
delivered  in  the  Lower  House,  information  was 
also  carried  thither  thst  sevenl  officers  were  seal 

*  Rtubworth.— n^tl.  Hlft^Clanndnt)  aays,  "  The  Hoom  of  Peera 
wai  aotnewhat  appalled  at  thU  alaratn,  but  took  time  tuconilder  uf 
It  Ull  the  unt  day,  lhai  they  nlh'lit  lee  bow  their  ma«len,  tho  Coa- 
Toom,  would  behave  rhemtelvei ;  the  Lord  RimboltoD  Mag  pretent 
in  th»  Uooie,  and  maktnft  nieat  profeisioDa  of  hU  Innocence :  and  no 
loid  betM  n  Ihudy  W  pww  lor  hia  euuUtMBt  ob  tlw  behalf  «f 
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ing  up  the  doon,  trunks,  and  papers  of  Hampden, 
Pym,  and  the  other  accused  members.  Upon 
which  the  Commons  instantly  voted  "That  if  any 
person  whatsoever  shall  come  to  the  lodgings  of 
any  member  of  this  Honie,  and  offer  to  aeal  the 
frunks,  doors,  or  papers  of  any  of  them,  or  seize 
upon  tiieir  persons,  such  member  shall  require 
ue  aid  of  the  constable  to  Itte^  such  persons  in 
safe  custody  till  this  House  do  give  ftirther  order ; 
and  that  if  any  person  whatsoever  shall  t^er  to 
arrest  or  detain  the  person  of  any  member  without 
first  acquainting  this  House,  it  is  lawful  for  such 
member,  or  any  person,  to  assist  him,  and  to  stand 
upon  his  or  their  guard  of  defence,  and  to  make  a 
resistance,  according  to  the  protestation  taken  to 
defend  the  privileges  of  parliament.*'*  "They  also 
ordered  that  the  seijeant-at-arms  attending  their 
House  should  proceed  and  break  open  the  seals 
set  upon  the  doors,  papers,  &c.  of  Mr.  Hampden 
and  the  rest;  and  that  the  speaker  should  sign  a 
vrarrant  for  the  apprehension  of  those  who  had 
done  the  deed.  The  House  then  desired  an  im- 
mediate conference  with  the  Lords;  but,  before 
the^  could  receive  an  answer,  they  were  UM  that  a 
seqeant-at-arms  was  at  their  door,  with  a  message 
to  deliver  from  his  majesty  to  their  speaker. 
Forthwith  they  called  in  the  said  aeijeant  to  the 
bar,  making  him,  however,  leave  his  mace  behind 
him.  "  I  am  commanded  by  the  king's  majesty, 
my  master,"  said  the  serjeant,  "upon  my  al- 
legiance, to  come  and  repair  to  the  House  of 
Cocomons,  where  Mr.  Speaker  is,  and  there  to 
require  of  Mr.  Speaker  five  gentlemen,  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  those  gentlemen 
being  delivered,  I  am  commanded  to  arrest  them, 
in  his  majesty's  name,  of  high  treason :  their 
names  are  Deozil  HolUs,  Arthur  Hazlerig,  John 
Pjim,  John  Hampden,  and  William  Strode."  When 
he  had  delivered  this  message  the  House  com- 
manded him  to  withdraw,  and  sent  Lord  Falkland, 
and  three  other  members,  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
tihat  the  matter  was  of  great  consequence,  and  that 
the  House  Commons  would  talce  it  into  their 
serious  ctmsideration,  holding  the  members  ready 
to  answer  any  Iq^  charge  made  against  them. 

All  this  was  on  the  3rd  of  January.  "  The  next 
day  after  that  the  king  had  answered  the  petition 
of  the  House  (about  the  guard),  being|the  4th  of 
January,  1642,"  says  May,  **  he  gave,  unhappily, 
a  just  occasion  for  all  men  to  think  that  their  fears 
and  jealousies  were  not  causeless."  He  spent  the 
preceding  evening  in  making  preparations.  Arms 
were  rmoved  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall,  where 
a  table  was  vpnaA  in  the  palace  fen-  a  band  of  rash 
young  men,  who  were  ready  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities for  the  re-establishment  of  royalty  in  its 

Sistine  state.  Charles  had  determined  to  chai|;e 
i  five  membexB  with  private  meetings  and  trea- 
sonaUe  cmTespandence  with  the  Scots  (a  case  met 
and  provided  for  by  the  amnes^  which  had  been 
procured  bodi  in  Scotland  and  England),  and  with 
cwmtenaiicing  the  late  tumults  from  the  City  of  I^oo- 

WUtaloak, 


don ;  and  now  he  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  seize 
the  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  It  is 
not  very  clearly  stated  what  led  him  to  adopt  this 
desperate  design :  according  to  one  account  he  was 
u^d  on  by  the  violence  of  his  wife,  who  said  to 
him,  **  Go,  you  coward,  and  pull  those  rogues  out 
by  the  ears,  or  never  see  me  more according  to 
othen,  he  apprehended  that  the  C«nnu»is,  if  not 
stopped,  would  impeach  ^  queen.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  the  five  accused  members  attended 
in  their  places,  as  they  had  been  ordered.  Lord 
Falkland  stated,  that  he  was  desired  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  serjeant-at-arms  had  done  nothing 
the  preceding  day  but  what  he  had  it  in  command 
to  do.  Then  Hampden  rose,  and  powerfiiUy  re- 
pelled the  vague  accusations  which  had  been  brought 
against  them  by  the  king.  If  to  he  resolute  in 
the  defence  of  parliament,  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  reformed  religion,  was  to  be  a  traitor,  then 
he  acknowledged  he  might  be  guilty  of  treason, 
but  not  otherwise.  Hazlerig  followed  Hampden : 
he  maintained  that  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  trea- 
son, or  of  attempts  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws,  was  that  which  should  be  aimed  against  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament ;  that  his  acts,  and  those  of  the 
genuemen  irith  him,  particularly  with  reference  to 
Scodand,  had  been  in  accordance  with  votes  and 
resolutions  of  that  House;  and  that  the  charge 
of  promoting  tumults  and  insurrection  was  utterly 
groundless.  The  House  being  informed  that  it 
was  Sir  William  Fleming  and  Sir  William  Killi- 
grew,  with  others,  who  had  sealed  up  the  studies 
and  papers  of  the  five  members,  ordered  that  they 
should  be  forthwith  apprehended,  and  kept  in  the 
custody  of  the  seijeant-at-anns  till  further  notice. 
They  also  voted  that  a  conference  should  be  de- 
sired with  the  Lords,  to  acquaint  them  of  a 
Mcandalous  ^per,  ^blisbed,  with  articles  of  high 
treason,  agunst  thw  five  members,  and  the  Lord 
Kimbolton,  a  peer ;  and,  forasmuch  as  die  pa^ 
was  a^i&inst  both  Houses,  to  desire  their  lordships 
that  right  might  be  done,  and  inquiries  instituted 
as  to  the  authors  and  puhUshers,  in  order  that  they 
might  receive  condign  punishment,  and  that  the 
commonwttdth  might  be  secured  a«iinst  .'such 
persons.  The  House  rose  at  the  usual  dinner-hour, 
but  met  again  immediately  after.  They  had 
scarcely  taken  their  seats  when  intelligence  was 
brought  by  Captain  Langrish,  who  had  passed  the 
party  in  the  streets,  that  the  king  was  advancing 
towards  Westminster  Hall,  guarded  by  his  gentle- 
men-pensioners, and  followed  by  some  hundreds 
of  courtiers,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  fortune,  most 
of  them  armed  with  swords  and  pistols.  The 
HouEe  was  bound  by  its  recent  ana  solemn  pro- 
testation to  protect  its  privileges  and  the  persons 
of  its  members:  there  were  halberts,  and  pro- 
bably other  arms  at  hand ;  but  could  they  defend 
their  members  against  this  array,  led  on  by  the 
kingin  person?  Would  it  be  wise,  on  any  grounds, 
to  make  the  sacred  inclosures  of  parliament  a 
scene  of  war  and  bloodshed  ?  They  ordered  the  five 
members  to  withdraw i  "  ^  ^  ^^(^fg^^'*'' 
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worth,  '*  to  avoid  combustion  in  the  House,  if  the 
said  Boldiers  should  use  violence  to  puU  any  of 
them  out."  Fonr  of  the  members  yielded  ready 
obedience  to  this  prudent  order,  but  Mr.  Strode 
indeted  upon  staying  and  facing  the  king,  and 
was  obstinate  till  his  old  friend  Sir  Walter  Earle 
pulled  him  out  by  force,  the  king  being  at  that 
time  entering  into  New  Palace  Yard,  and  almost 
at  the  door  of  t^e  House.  As  Charles  passed 
through  Westminster  Hall  to  the  entrance  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  officers,  reformados,  &c. 
that  attended  him  made  a  lane  on  both  sides 
the  Hall,  reaching  to  the  door  of  the  Commons. 
He  knocked  hastily,  and  the  door  was  opened  to 
him.  Leaving  his  armed  baud  at  the  door  and  ia 
the  Hall,  he  entered  the  House,  with  his  nephew 
Charles,  the  Prince  Palatine  of  tfae  Rhine,  at  his 
side.  He  glanced  his  eyes  towards  the  place 
where  Pym  usually  sat,  and  then  walked  directly 
to  the  chair,  saying,  **  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  borrow  your  chaur  a  little."  Leuthall, 
the  Speaker,  dropped  upon  lus  knee,  and  Charles 
took  his  seat ;  the  mace  was  removed ;  the  whole 
House  stood  up  uncovned.  Charles  cast  search- 
ing glances  among  them,  but  be  could  nowhere 
sep  anv  of  the  five  membos.  He  then  sat  down 
and  addressed  them  wilb  much  agitation : — "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "  I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion 
of  coming  unto  you :  yesterday  I  sent  a  serjeant- 
at-arms  upon  a  very  important  occasion,  to  appre- 
hend some  that  upon  my  commandment  were 
accused  of  high  treason,  whereunto  I  did  expect 
obedience,  and  not  a  message ;  and  I  must  declare 
imto  you  here,  that,  albeit  no  king  that  ever  was  in 
England  shall  be  more  careful  of  your  privileges, 
to  maintain  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  than 
I  shall  be ;  yet  you  must  know,  that  in  cases  of 
treason  no  person  hath  a  privilege,  and  therefore 
I  am  come  to  know  if  any  of  those  persons  that  I 
have  accused,  for  no  slight  crime,  but  hr  treason, 
are  hoe,  I  cannot  expect  that  tlus  House  can  be 
in  the  rig^  way  that  I  do  heartily  wish  it,  there- 
fore I  am  come  to  tell  you,  that  I  must  have  them 
wheresoever  I  find  them."  Then  he  again  looked 
round  the  House,  and  said  to  the  speaker,  now 
standing  below  the  chair,  "  Are  any  of  thtwe  per- 
Bons  in  the  House  ?  Do  you  see  any  of  them  ? 
Where  are  they  ?"  Lenthall  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  told  his  majesty,  that  he  had  neither  eyes 
to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  that  place,  but  as 
the  House  was  pleased  to  direct  him.  Then 
agfun  casting  his  eyes  round  about  the  House, 
Charles  said,  "  Well,  since  I  see  all  the  birds  are 
flown,  I  do  expect  from  you,  that  you  do  send 
them  to  me,  as  soon  as  they  return  hither.  But 
I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did 
intend  anv  force,  but  shall  proceed  f4punBt  them 
in  a  l^;al  and  fair  way,  for  I  never  meant  any 
other.  And  now,  since  I  see  I  cannot  do  what  I 
came  for,  I  think  this  no  unfit  occasion  to  repeat 
what  I  have  sud  formerly ; — ^that  whatsoever  I  have 
done  in  favour,  and  to  the  good  of  my  subjects,  I 
do  mean  to  maintain  it.   1  will  trouble  you  no 


more,  but  tell  you  I  do  expect,  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  the  House,  you  will  send  them  to  me ; 
otherwise  I  must  take  my  own  course  to  find  them." 
With  these  words  the  disappointed  king  rose, 
and  retired  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  Privilege ! 
Privily !" — and  the  House  inatanUy  adjourned. 
"This  action  of  the  king,"  says  Whitelock,  "filled 
the  discourses  of  all  people;  and  it  was  much 
wondered  at  by  many  sober  men,  and  judged  ex- 
tremely to  his  {wejuaice,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
those  that  were  disaffected  to  him.  The  notorious 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  that  action  could  not  but  be  foreseen  by  any 
who  had  knowledge  of  parliament  affairs :  and  to 
advise  the  king  to  such  a  sudden  and  intemperate 
act,  so  justly  liable  to  exception,  and  without  any 
probability  of  service  to  himself,  was  held  very 
strange.*. . .  .None  could  make  a  satisfactory  apo- 
logy for  it,  and  the  king  himself  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged his  too  much  passion  in  it  It  was 

believed  that  if  the  king  had  found  them  there, 
and  called  in  his  guards  to  have  seized  them,  the 
members  of  the  House  would  have  ^ideavouied 
the  defence  of  them,  which  might  have  proved  a 
very  unhappy  and  sad  business:  and  so  it  did, 
notwithstandmg  that  was  prevented  •  this  sudden 
action  being  the  first  visible  and  apparent  ground 
of  all  our  following  miseries." 

In  the  mean  while  the  five  members  were  safe 
in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London,  where  a  com- 
mittee of  parliament  was  appointed  to  meet  during 
the  recess.  "  The  same  evening  his  majesty  sent 
James  Maxwell,  the  usher  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  require  Mr.  Rush- 
worth,  the  clerk-assistant,  whom  his  majesty  had 
observed  to  take  his  speech  in  fcharacters  at  the 
table  in  the  House,  to  come  to  his  majesty ;  and, 
when  Maxwell  brought  him  to  the  king,  his  ma-  . 
jesty  commanded  him  to  give  him  a  copy  of  his 
speech  in  the  House :  Mr.  Rushworth  humbly 
besought  hia  majesty  (hoping  for  an  excuse)  to 
call  to  mind  how  Mr.  Francis  Nevil,  a  Yorl^iire 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  but  for  telling  his  majesty  what  words 
were  spoken  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Henry  Bellasis, 
son  to  the  Lord  Falconbridge  :  to  which  his  majesty 
smartly  replied,  *  I  do  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  what 
was  said  by  any  member  of  the  House,  but  what  I 
said  myself.*  Whereupon  he  readily  gave  obe- 
dience to  his  majesty's  command ;  and  in  his  ma- 
jesty's presence,  in  the  room  called  the  Jewel 
House,  he  transcribed  his  majesty's  speech  out  of 
his  characters,  his  majesty  staying  in  Uie  room  all 

*  WUtoloek  mUii— **  The  Bn  momben  icoeivad  ■  Mcrat  DotiM 
from  B  gTHt  coart  Imdfitbelr  Mrnd,  wIm  ovarlteard  lOBa  diaeouTM 
orthltlolaoded  utifni,  sod  ptve  timelv  notica  to  thoM  fMtl«men, 
whenby  thsjr  got  out  of  ths  Hoiua  Juii  bebi*  th*  Uof  Mat." 
Wuwiek  MfB  that  "  Charbt^i  goAag  to  the  Lewet  Hoom  wu  W 
tnynd  by  th«t  busy  itatenromui,  tha  CountMs  «t  CadU*.  «bo  kvl 
now  cbanged  h«r  KBlUnt  ftoni  Slraftmi  to  Hr.  Pym,  ud  wu  bveona 
•och  a  the-Mtnt  that  iha  (V«quenlcd  their  Mtmou  ud  took  wAm  i 
and  D  he  (tb«  kine)  lort  the  apportnntty  of  Mislnf  thrit  panoai.'' 
But  the  Preuch  amMnador,  MontraitU,  aayi  that  he  wai  tao  Brat  10 
warn  lh»  member*  of  their  daonar.  It  apprvrt,  iMtwntr,  ibat  tbo 
warntnit  wu  leally  i^ftn  by  Captaii  Lanvriih  i  and  wo  know  tnm 
HtuhwOTth,  wiH>  waa  tn  the  Houm  at  the  time,  that  the  five  manbera 
dtdnotqaUthtir  aaat)  till  the  kiiif  and  tU^.  amod 
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the  vbile ;  and  then  and  there  presented  the  same 
to  tbe  king,  irluch  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
command  to  be  sent  speedily  to  the  press ;  and 
the  next  morning  it  came  forth  in  print.*'*  That 
night  the  city  was  a  gayer  place  man  the  court. 
Eu-ly  on  the  following  morning  the  Commons,  safe 
in  "  that  mighty  heart,"  sent  Mr.  Fiennes  with  a 
mesai^e  to  the  Lords,  to  giye  them  notice  of 
*'  the  king's  coming  yesterday/'  and  to  repeat 
their  desires  that  their  lordships  would  join  with 
them  in  a  petition  for  a  guard  to  secure  them,  and 
also  to  let  them  know  that  they  were  sitting  at 
Guildhall,  and  bad  appointed  tne  committee  for 
tbe  presnx^  Irish  affairs  to  meet  there.  The  Com- 
mons then  appointed  that  a  permanent  committee 
diould  sit  at  QuildhaU,  in  the  Cil7  of  Londmi, 
viUi  power  to  consider  and  Teaolve  of  all  things 
th^  mi^  concern  tbe  good  and  safisty  of  the 
city;  and  thereupon  adjourned  lill  Tuesday,  the 
1 1th  of  January,  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  In 
tbe  mean  time  Charles  had  sent  orders  to  stop  the 
sea-ports,  as  if  the  five  members  could  be  scared 
into  a  flight.  It  is  said  that  theLordDigby  offered 
to  go  into  the  city  with  Colonel  Lunsford  and  his 
band,  and  there  seize  them  alive  or  dead,  and  that 
the  king  rejected  this  perilous  advice.  On  the 
moming,  after  a  night  of  jtainful  doubt  and  debate, 
Charles  set  off  to  the  city  in  person,  with  bis  usual 
attendants,  but  without  any  refbrmados  or  bra- 
Toes.  On  his  way  he  was  saluted  with  cries 
of  "  Privileges  of  parliament !  Privile^  of  par- 
liament !**  and  one  Henry  Walker,  an  uunmonger 
■nd  pampUet-wr^,  threw  into  bis  majesty's 
coach  a  mper,  wbowon  was  written,  **  To  your 
tents,  0  Israd."t 

common  council  had 
aasembkd  at  Guildhall,  and  they  the  long  as 
be  went  up  to  that  building  almost  alone.  Con- 
cealing hu  ill-humour,  and  his  irritation  against 
the  citizens,  he  thus  addressed  them :  "  Gentlemen, 
I  am  come  to  demand  such  persons  as  I  have 
already  accused  of  high  treason,  and  do  believe  are 
shrouded  in  the  city.  I  hope  no  good  man  will 
keep  them  from  me;  their  offences  are  treasons 
and  misdemeanors  of  a  high  nature.  I  desire  your 
loving  assistance  herein,  that  they  may  be  brought 
to  a  trial.  And  whereas  there  are  divers  sus- 
picions raised  that  I  am  a  favourer  of  the  popish 
religion,  I  do  profess  in  the  name  of  a  kmg,  that 
I  did,  and  ever  will,  and  that  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  be  a  prosecutor  of  all  such  as  shall  any 
ways  oppose  ue  laws  and  statutes  of  this  kingdom, 
other  Papists  ac  separatists ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
I  will  maintain  and  defend  that  true  Protestant 
religion  which  my  father  didprofess,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue in  it  durii^  life."|  Tnis  OHiciliatory  speech 
produced  little  or  no  effect ;  Charles  did  not  get 
the  five  members,  but  be  got  a  very  good  dinner 
at  the  boose  of  one  of  tbe  sheriffi^  and  after  dinner 
returned  to  WhitdiaU  without  interraption  or 
tunraH. 
•aMhvvrih. 
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The  Ijords,  on  receiving  the  ComsKHU*  mes- 
sage, had  also  adjourned  to  the  1 1th  of  January, 
TnuB  permanent  committee,  which  sat  sometimes 
at  Guildhall,  sometimes  at  Grocers'  Hall,  pro- 
ceeded actively  iu  drawing  up  a  declaration  touch- 
ing his  maje^'s  intrusive  visit  to  their  House  3 
and  this  occupied  them  till  tbe  9th  of  January, 
many  witnesses  being  examined  to  prove  the 
words,  actions,  and  gestures  of  that  array  of  men 
who  had  folbwed  his  majesty  and  stood  near  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons.   Papers  and 
records  were  also  sent  for.   It  was  reported  to 
them,  that  on  the  4tb  of  January  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  had  permitted  one  hundred  stand  of 
arms,  two  banreu  of  powder,  and  match  and  shot 
pnmortionate,  to  go  out  of  tbe  Tower  to  White- 
hall ;  and  the  committee,  upon  examinatioo,  finmd 
this  rep(fft  to  be  true.   The  common  council, 
who  went  hand  in  hand  with  ^  committee,  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  long,  representing  Uie  great 
dangers,  fears,  and  dis^actions  of  the  city,  by 
reason  of  die  prevailing  progress  of  the  bloody 
rebels  in  Ireland;  the  dangerous  putting  out  of 
persons  of  honour  and  trust  from  being  constable 
and  lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  the  fortifying  of 
Whitehall ;  the  wounding  of  unarmed  citizens  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  the  strange  visit  paid  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  majesty,  attended  with 
a  great  multitude  of  aimed  men ;  and  the  effect 
these  fears  produced  upon  the  trade  of  the  city 
and  kingdom,  &c. ;  and  in  the  end,  thepetititmers 
prayed  his  sacred  majesty  to  put  tbe  TWer  into 
the  handsofpersonsof  trust;  to  remove  from  about 
Whitehall  and  Westminster  dl  doubtful  andim- 
knownperauu;  to  appoint  a  known  and  approved 
guard  for  bis  own  safety,  and  for  the  safety  of  par- 
liament ;  to  give  up  his  intention  of  arreting  the 
hard  Kbnbolton  and  tbe  five  members,  and  not 
to  proceed  against  them  otherwise  than  acc<niling 
to  the  privile^  of  parliament.    Charles,  in  his 
answer  to  this  petition,  justified  bis  late  iffoceed- 
ings,  and  declared  that,  as  for  the  accusea  gentle- 
men, he  ever  intended  to  proceed  i^nst  them 
with  all  jiwtice  and  &vour,  acoirding  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  realm.    At  the  same  time  he 
published  a  proclamation,  cbai^png  the  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  and  the  five  members  with  high  tresBon, 
and  commanding  the  magbtrates  to  apprehend 
them,  and  carry  tiiem  to  uie  Tower.  Fmthwith 
many  marinera  and  seamen  went  to  the  committee 
with  a  petition  signed  by  a  thousand  lunds,  tender- 
ing their  services  and  offering  to  escort  Uie  com- 
mittee hy  water  to  Westminster  on  fiie  appointed 
dav.    The  committee  accnited  their  omr,  and 
oroered  them  to  wovide  such  artillery  as  was  ne- 
cessary, and  to  take  care  that  all  great  guns  and 
muskets  in  their  vessels  should  be  cleared  before- 
hand, to  th*  end  that  there  might  be  no  ahooting 
that  day,  except  in  cote  of  great  neceuUy.  When 
the  sailors  were  gone,  the  Londcm  apprentices 
flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  committee,  and 
offered  their  services  as  guards  far  the  journey 
fnnu  tbe  city  back  to  Wfatminiiipr.  Seneant 
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Wild  gave  tbe  appreDtices  thanks  far  their  affec- 
tion and  wiliii^eaB  to  aeire  the  parliament,  but 
told  them  that  they  were  already  provided  with  a 
■ufScient  guard.  At  this  critical  moment  a  ship 
from  Berwick,  with  arms  and  ammimition,  arrived 
off  the  Tower.  The  committee  instaDtly  com- 
vanded  her  to  fall  down  the  river  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  Tower  guna,  and  at  the  lame  time  ordered 
the  captain  to  call  in  the  asaistance  of  sailors  and 
otherA,  if  any  one  should  offer  to  take  arms  or 
ammunition  out  of  her.  On  Saturday  there  waa  a 
rumour  that  the  king  intended,  paying  the  com- 
mittee a  visit  in  person.  Thereupon  uey  ordered 
the  captains  of  the  city  train-bands  that  now 
attended  diem  aa  a  guard,  to  take  especial  care 
that  his  majea^  and  the  nobility  should  have  way 
made  fax  mgm  to  come  in,  and  ul  duty  aiul  respect 
shown  to  them.  But  the  captuna  were  also 
ordered  not  to  auffin-  any  other  srats  of  persona  to 
come  in.  On  the  Monday  following  the  committee 
declared  that  the  proclamation  of  treason  was  a 
great  scandal  to  his  majesty  and  his  government, — 
a  seditious  act,  manifestly  tending  to  the  subversion 
of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  injury  and 
dishonour  of  the  accused  members,  against  whom 
there  was  no  legal  charge  or  accusation  whatever. 
And  they  further  added,  "  that  the  privileges  of 
parliament  and  the  liberty  of  the  aubject,  so  violated 
and  broken,  cannot  be  fully  and  suflScientiy  vindi- 
cated, unless  his  nuyea^  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  diacover  tbe  names  of  those  persons  who  ad- 
vised his  m^iesty  to  the  sealing  of  iJie  chambers 
and  studies  of  the  said  members,  to  send  aserjeant- 
at-arms  to  the  House  of  G<nnmons  to  donand  the 
,  said  members,  to  issue  several  warrants  under  his 
majesty's  own  hand  to  apprehend  the  said  mem- 
ben,  his  majesty's  coming  thither  in  his  own  royal 
perB<Hi,  the  publishiag  of  the  said  articles  and 
printed  papers  in  the  frame  of  a  proclamation, 
against  me  said  members  (in  such  manner  as  is 
before  declared)  ;  to  the  end  audi  persons  may  re- 
ceive condign  punishment."* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Charles, 
with  the  queen,  his  children,  and  the  whole  court, 
left  Whitehall  and  went  to  Hampt<m  Court.  He 
never  entered  London  f^n  until  he  caou  as  a 
helpless  prisoner,  whose  destinies  were  in  the  iron 
hand  of  Oliver  CromweU*  On  the  morrow  aftei^ 
mxm  the  committee^  together  with  the  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  and  ihe  five  accused  members,  took  water 
at  the  Three  Cranes,  attended  by  thirty  or  forty 
long  boats,  with  guns  and  flags,  and  by  a  vast 
number  of  citizens  and  seamen  in  other  boats  and 
barges ;  and  thus  they  proceeded  triumphantly  to 
their  old  port  at  Westminster,  some  of  the  train- 
bands marching  at  the  same  time  by  land,  to  be  a 
guard  to  ^e  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  next 
-day  they  received  a  very  humble  message  from 
Hampton  Court:  "  His  majesty,  taking  notice 
that  some  conceive  it  disputable  whether  bis  pro- 
ceedings i^nst  ^  Lord  Kimbtdton,  Mr.  Hollis, 
Sir  Aithur  Haslerig^  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden, 
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and  Mr.  Strode,  be  legal  and  agreeable  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament,  and  being  very  deairous  to 
give  satisuiction  to  all  men  in  all  matters  Uiat 
may  seem  to  have  relation  to  privilege,  is  pleased 
to  waive  his  former  proceedings ;  and  all  doubta 
by  this  means  being  settled,  when  tbe  minds  of 
men  are  composed,  his  majesty  will  proceed  there- 
upon in  an  unquestionable  way,  and  assures  his 
parliament  that  upon  all  occasions  he  will  be  ag 
careful  of  their  privileges  as  of  his  life  or  his 
crown."  On  the  same  day,  "  divers  knights,  gen- 
ttemen,  and  freeholders  of  the  coun^  of  Bucks,  to 
the  number  of  about  |four  thousand,  as  they  were 
computed,  came  to  Lnidon,  riding  every  one  with 
a  printed  copy  of  the  protestation  lately  tdcen  in 
his  hat."*  These  countiymen  of  Hampden  pre- 
sented a  petitiim,  not  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  to  the  House  of  Peers,  praying  them  to  co- 
operate with  the  Lower  House  in  perfecting  Uie 
great  work  of  reformation,  in  bringing  to  exon- 
plary  punishment  wicked  counsellors,  evil  plotters 
and  delinquents,  in  relieving  Ireland,  in  fortifyuig 
the  privileges  of  parliament  against  all  future 
attempts,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  these  Bucking- 
hamshire petitioners,  who  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Houses,  acquainted  the  Commons  that  they 
had  another  petition  which  they  wished  to  present 
to  his  majesty  on  behalf  of  their  loyal  countryman, 
neighbour,  and  member,  Mr,  John  Hampden,  in 
whom  they  had  ever  found  good  cause  to  confide. 
They  asked  the  Commons  which  would  be  the  best 
way  of  delivering  this  petiticm :  and  the  Commons 
selected  six  or  e^^  of  their  members  to  wait  upon 
his  majesty  with  it  These  members  accordin^y 
went  to  Hampton  Court;  but  Charlea  was  not 
there,  having  gone  on  to  Win^r  Castle.  The 
members  followed  him  to  Windsor,  and  presented 
the  paper,  which  told  him  that  the  malice  which 
Hampden's  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service  and  the 
service  of  the  state  had  excited  in  the  enemies  of 
king,  church,  and  commonwealth,  had  occasiowd 
this  foul  accusation  of  their  friend.  Charles  instantly 
repeated  his  determination  of  waiving  the  accusa- 
tion. And  yet  this  was  not  done  very  clearly 
or  very  gracioualy.  On  the  following  day  he 
teat  another  message  to  the  two  Houses,  assuring 
them  that  he  had  never  the  least  intemion  of  vio- 
lating the  least  privily  of  parham^t,  &c.  But 
notwithstanding  these  assurances,  iho  House  of 
Commons  proceeded  agauut  Herbert,  the  attwney- 
general,  who  had  prewented  the  artides  of  impeaeh- 
ment  against  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members. 
At  their  instigation  Herbert  was  examined  before 
the  Lords,  where  he  pleaded  in  excuse  the  duty  of 
obedience  which  he  owed  to  his  master,  and  pro- 
fessed his  ignorance  of  the  grounds  of  the  chai^  of 
high  treason.  On  the  morrow,  the  15th  of  January, 
it  waa  resolved  by  the  Commons  that  Habert  had 
violated  the  privileges  of  parliament  in  preferring 
the  articles  of  accusation;  and  that  a  chsi^ 
should  be  sent  up  to  the  Lords  against  him,  to 
have  aa^aetim  nr  this  |pnat  Msntud  and  iigury. 
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unless  be  could  prove  the  said  articles  within  six 
days.  The  charge  was  a  regular  impeachment 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Herbert  put 
in  an  answer,  solemnly  averring  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  contriving  the  articles  f^inst  the  mem- 
bers ;  that  he  was  so  fn  tarn  anv  malice,  fiilsfr- 
hood,  or  scandal  in  tiie  adviung  and  contriving  of 
the  same,  or  any  of  them,  that  he  never  knew  or 
heard  of  them  until  he  Teceived  fliem  from  his 
majes^'a  hands  ready  ingnuaed  on  p>per<  He 
referred  to  a  letter  written  by  the  fang  to  Lord 
Littleton,  wherein  his  mqesty  took  the  whole  of 
the  nnfortunate  transaction  upon  himself.  But 
these  excuses  were  not  admitted,  and,  after  many 
months,  the  House  of  Lords  declar«l — **  1.  That 
Sir  Edward  Herbert,  his  majesty's  attorney-gene- 
ral, is,  by  sentence  of  this  House,  disabled,  and 
made  incapable  of  being  a  member,  assistant,  or 
pleader,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  of  all 
offices  saving  that  of  attorney-general,  which  he 
now  holds.  2.  That  Mr.  Attomey-Qeneral  shall 
be  forthwith  committed  to  the  prison  of  die  Fleet 
during  the  pleasure  of  this  House.*** 

On  the  12th  of  January,  the  day  after  Charles's 
departure  from  Whitehall,  information  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  GommoDi,  that  the  Lord  Digby 
and  Colonel  lAmslbrd,  with  other  disbanded 
officers  and  reformadoi,  were  gatherii^  some 
troops  of  horse  at  Kin^ton-upon-Thames,  and  ap- 
pearing in  arms  ihete  m  a  disorderly  manner,  and, 
moreover,  that  there  were  two  cart-loads  of  ammu- 
nition going  to  them.  The  alarm  was  the  greater, 
because  the  magazine  of  arms  for  that  part  of 
Surrey  was  at  Kingston.  The  Lords  and  Com- 
mons ordered  the  sheriffis  and  justices  of  peace  to 
suppress  the  gathering  with  the  train-bands,  and 
secure  the  magazine.  The  like  orders  were  soon 
sent  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  nearly 
everywhere  they  were  readily  obeyed.  Lord  Digby 
escaped  and  fled  bevond  sea;  Colonel  Luntford 
was  taken  and  safely  lodged  in  the  Tower.  The 
parliament  sent  for  Sir  John  Byron,  the  new 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  question  him  concern- 
ing his  sending  arms  to  Whitehall ;  but  he  refused 
to  attend,  telling  the  messenger  that  he  had  an 
order  Irom  the  Idng  not  to  stir  out  of  the  Tower, 
and  giving  him  a  copy  of  a  royal  warrant,  which 
was  to  that  purpose.  He  was  then  sent  for  again, 
and  ordered  to  come  at  his  peril.  Byron  now 
attended,  gave  an  account  to  the  Lords  of  what 
arms  and  ammunition  he  had  sent,  and  afterwards 
he  gave  the  same  account  to  the  Commons — 
first  kneeling  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses  for  his 
contempt  in  not  attending  to  the  first  summons ; 
and  BO  he  was  dismissed.  On  the  same  day  (the 
13th  of  January)  the  lord  steward  reported  ta  the 
Lords  that  his  majesty  would  command  the  lord 
mayor  to  appoint  two  hundred  men  out  of  the 
train-bands  of  the  city  to  wait  on  the  two  Houses, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsay, 
chamberlain.  The  House  of  Commons,  without 
■regarding  this  message,  called  up  two  companies 
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of  the  train-bands  of  the  ci^  ahd'suburbs^  and 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  Seijeant- 
Major  Skippon.  They  also  ordered,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Lords,  ^at  the  Earl  Newport* 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Lientenant  of  tfa« 
Tower  should  not  suffer  any  arms  or  ammunition 
to  be  removed  without  their  express  orders ;  and 
that,  for  the  better  safl^;uanl  of  the  Tower,  tha 
sheriffii  of  London  and  Middlesex  should  appoint 
a  sufficient  guard  to  watch  ibnt  fattnu  both  hf 
land  and  water.  Thar  minda,  indeed,  wen  now 
almost  wholly  occupied  by  tlie  thooghtsof  sxaenidi, 
ums,  and  ammunition.  Mr.  Bagshaw  of  Wii^ 
sor  informed  the  Commons  that  he  had  seen  seve* 
ral  troops  of  horse  gathering  in  that  town,  when 
the  court  still  was,  and  that  then  had  gone  in 
then  a  waggon  loaded  with  ammunition.  Serjeants 
Major  Skipptni  was  hereupon  ordered  to  send  out 
troops  of  horsemen  as  scouts  from  time  to  time,  to 
give  intelligence  if  any  force  should  approach  the 
city ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  boats  and 
smaU  vessels  wen  sent  up  the  river  beyond  Kia^ 
ston  for  the  like  service.  Information  was  givm 
that  some  ships  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions,  fat  the  idiels  In  Ireland,  wen  abwt  to 
sail  from  Dunkirk :  both  Houses  Topresentrd  tldi 
dai^emua  circumstance  to  the  Dutch  nmbasiwidnr, 
who  undertook  that  flie  Dotch  ships  that  wne 
lying  before  Dunkirk  should  intercept  any  vessels 
so  li^en.  An  order  was  sent  from  both  Hooses 
to  Colonel  Gkmng,  who  was  then  governor  of 
Portomouth,  requiring  him  not  to  deliver  up  that 
town,  nor  receive  any  forces  into  it,  without  their 
authority.  The  Commons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Lords,  informing  them  that  there  was  at  Hull  a 
magazine  of  arms  of  the  king's  for  sixteen  thou- 
sand men,  with  ammunition  in  proportion ;  that 
the  country  adjacent  was  fiiU  of  papists  and  ill- 
affected  pmons  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  desired 
their  lordships*  concurrence  in  an  order  that  anne 
of  the  train-bands  of  Yorkshin  should  be  put 
hito  the  town  of  Hull,  under  the  command  of  the 
trusty  Sir  John  Hotham.  Their  lordships  con- 
sented, and,  that  thdr  order  might  make  the 
greater  speed  down  to  Hull,  the  Commons  re- 
quested Mr.  Joka  Hotham,'  a  member  of  their 
House,  and  son  to  Sir  John,  to  go  immediately 
with  it.  This  service  was  not  without  dan- 
ger i  but  young  Hotham  stood  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Speaker !  fall  back,  fall 
edge,  I  will  go  down  and  perform  your  com- 
mands.** A  committee  was  then  appointed  to 
attend  especially  to  the  best  means  of  putting  the 
kingdom  in  a  'poston  of  defence.  The  members 
of  this  aommittee  wen  Mr.  Pierpoint,  Sir  Richard 
Carr,  Mr.  Hollis,  Mr.  Glynn,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Chamsellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  Solicitor-Gteneral  St.  John.  The 
Lor^  however,  nfused  to  join  with  the  Commons 
in  the jMition  to  the  king  for  Uie  removal  of  Sir 
John  Bynm  from  the  liei^nancy  of  the  Tower. 

A  few  days  after  his  nugeaty's  departun  from 
Whitehall,  the  Earl  of  Essex  acquamted  dieJLords 
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that  the  king  had  laid  his  commands  upon  him  as 
lord  chambu-lain  of  the  household,  and  upon  the 
Earl  of  Holland  as  groom  of  the  stole,  to  attend  hit 
majesty  at  Hampton  Court;  but  the  House  would 
not  dispense  with  their  absence  at  a  moment  when 
so  many  great  and  urgent  affairs  were  depending ; 
and  thereupon  Essex  and  Holland  excused  them- 
selvea  to  his  majesty  aa  well  as  they  could,  telling 
him  that,  in  obedience  to  his  own  writ,  they  were 
obliged  to  assist  in  parliament,  and  that  their 
attendance  there  would  be  truer  service  to  his  Ma- 
jesty than  any  they  could  do  him  at  court  Charles, 
some  veela  after,  sent  a  messenger  to  demand  the 
staff  of  the  one,  and  the  key  of  the  othw,  which 
the  two  lords  resigned  aoooroingly. 

It  was  now  apparent  to  moat  men  that  the  king- 
dom was  about  to  Uaze  with  the  loi^;-onioeivea 
flame  of  ciTil  war.*  The  Scottish  oommissioners, 
raised  into  vast  importance  by  their  skilful  ma- 
nagement of  afiairs,  chose  this  moment  to  offer 
their  mediation  between  the  king  and  his  English 
parliament.  On  the  15th  of  January  they  pre- 
sented a  paper  of  humble  desires  to  Charles,  tell- 
ing him  that  the  disturbance  of  England  must 
needs  disquiet  and  distemper  the  peace  of  Scot- 
land,— that  the  two  countries  were  mutually  bound 
to  maintain  the  peace  and  liberty  of  one  another, — 
that  they  (the  commtssumen)  conceiTcd  that  the 
present  distractiona  wm  maiatidned  by  tibe  wicked 
plot*  and  practices  <tf  papiata,  prelates,  and  their 
adlurents,  whose  aim  vaa  to  prevent  all  iuTther 
zefbrmation,  and  to  aubvert  Ae  purity  and  troth 
of  religion,  fin-  which  end  they  had  constantly 
laboured  to  stir  up  divisuHu,  by  their  questioning 
the  author!^  of  parliaments,  the  liberties  of  the 
subject.  &C.  **And  to  acquit  ourselves  of  the 
trust  imposed  in  us,"  said  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, "  and  to  testify  our  brotherly  affection  to 
this  kingdom,  we  do  make  offer  of  our  humble 
endeavours  for  composing  of  these  differences; 
and  to  that  purpose  do  bueech  your  majesty,  in 
these  extremities,  to  have  recourse  to  the  sound 
and  faithful  advice  of  the  honourable  houses  of 
parliamodt ;  and  to  repose  thereupon  at  the  osHj 
assured  and  h^py  means  to  establiih  the  prospe- 
rity and  quiet  of  this  kingdom ;  and  we  are 

confident  that,  if  your  majesty  shall  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  in  ^qod  par^  and  give  ear  to  these 
our  humble  and  £utfafiil  desires,  Sut  the  success 
of  your  majesty's  a^rs,  howsoever  perplexed, 
diaU  be  hapmr  to  your  majesty  and  joyftd  to  all 
your  people/^  On  the  same  dav  the  Scottish 
GonmiuuonerB  sent  a  paper  to  the  parliament, 
offering  their  mediation  with  the  king,  and  thank- 
ing them  for  their  assistance  lately  given  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  settling  the  troubles  there. 
They  declared  that  next  to  the  providence  of  God, 
and  his  majesty's  justice  and  goodness,  they  were 
most  beholden  to  the  mediation  and  brotherly 
kindness  of  the  English  parliament  They  told 
them  that  they  bad  taken  the  boldness"  to  send 
their  humble  and  &ithful  advice  to  the  king,  and 
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that  they  hoped  the  two  hmuorahle  houses  would 
"  think  timeously"  of  the  fairest  and  fittest  ways 
for  composii^  all  present  differences.  Go  the  19th 
of  January,  Charles,  in  a  letter  from  Windsor,  let 
the  Scottish  commissicaters  know  that  he  had  ex- 
pected, before  they  should  have  intermeddled, 
that  they  would  have  acquainted  him  with  their 
resolution  in  private;  and  that  he  trusted  that, 
for  the  time  coming,  they  would  no  way  engage 
themselves  in  these  private  differences^  without 
first  communicating  their  intentions  to  him  in 
private.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Lanark, 
now  lecr^ary  fw  Scotland,  to  whom  he  bitterly 
complained  oif  the  course  pursued  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  Huddling  and  offering  to  mediate  betwixt 
him  and  his  Eiwlish  parliament.  Hie  letter  waa 
aent  down  1^  hit  omfidential  aemnt  Hnngo 
Murrav,  who  was  to  tell  Lanark  some  thii^ 
which  nis  majesty  did  not  think  fit  to  write.  The 
House  of  Commons,  of  course,  received  the  ofier 
of  mediation  in  a  very  different  manner.  On  the 
day  after  it  waa  presented  they  ordered  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton  to  return  thanks  to  uie  Scottish  conunis- 
sioners,  assuring  them  that  what  they  had  done 
was  very  acceptable  to  the  House,  who  would  con- 
tinue their  care  to  remove  the  ^esent  distractions, 
aa  also  to  confirm  and  pceaerve  the  union  between 
the  twtf*nationB.  A  few  days  after  this  the  ouu- 
missumers  concluded  an  arrai^meut  for  the  send- 
ing of  2500  men  of  the  Scotch  army  into  Ireland, 
to  make  head  agamat  the  r^KlUon,  which  now 
threatened  the  entire  loss  of  that  country. 

The  Lends  joined  the  Gomnums  in  petitioiuiq; 
the  king  to  proceed,with  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Kimbolton  and  the  five  members.  Charles  again 
offered  a  free  pardon.  With  this  the  two  Houses 
would  not  rest  satisfied;  and  they  both  demanded 
justice  i^^ainst  the  informers  on  whwe  testimony 
his  majesty  had  acted.  On  the  20th  of  January 
the  ki^,  by  message,  desired  the  parliament  to 
digest  and  condense  into  one  body  tdl  the  griev- 
ances [of  the  kingdom,  promising  his'  ftkvourable 
assent  to  those  means  wluch  should  be  found  most 
efiiKtual  for  redress ;  but  the  Ccmimons  scarcely 
heeded  this  message,  knowing  at  the  moment  that 
Charles  had  already  sent  Lord  Digby  alnoad  in 
search  of  foreign  assistance.*  Charln's  conduct 
with  ^euA.  to  the  Irish  rebels  also  excited  their 
discontent  and  TcHement  Bui^daia.  **  It  was 
then  also  generaUr  talked,  and  much  comj^ained 
of  among  the  well-affected  people,  that  the  king 
had  been  so  backward  in  proclaiming  those  bar- 
barous Irish  rebels;  and  not  only  tijked  among 
the  people,  but  alleged  by  the  parliament  itself 
(in  their  own  decluation  afterwards,  when  the 
breach  between  king  and  parliament  grew  greater) 
aa  a  sign  that  those  inhuman  rebds  had  been 
countenanced  by  the  coort  of  England,  in  that  the 

•  Adsdnl  Pontagloit  ma  aumlood  br  tba  Cooimooi  aboot  Iba 
fltRht  of  Lotd  DiibT  I  Mid  the  adnliml  doeUied  OiM  hi*  kiriaUp  hid 
prodwad  M  Mm  Us  m^jMty'i  wamat,  daud  Iha  UMi  of  Jaoaur,  at 
Wlndm,  iliiMd  with  U*  mwMtr'a  owB  hand,  and  piwwaadlng  Mm 
(tbaadBbat)  to  eairy  tba  tofd  IH|^  to  jlma*  bajOMl  aw, 
aUMrlnFraaMOtUgllaBd.  — ,  . 
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proclamation  wherebr  tbey  were  declared  traiton 
was  BO  long  withheld  as  to  the  Ist  of  January, 
though  the  rehellion  broke  ftnlh  in  October  before, 
and  men  no  more  than  forty  copies  were  appointed 
to  be  printed,  with  a  special  command  from  his 
majesty  not  to  exceed  that  number,  and  tiuit  n<me 
of  them  should  be  published  till  the  king's  plea- 
sure were  further  ngnified,  as  by  the  warrant  ap- 
pears (a  true  copy  whereof  was  printed),  so  that  a 
few  only  could  take  notice  of  it    And  this  (say 
they)  was  made  more  obserrable  by  the  late  con- 
trary proceedinga  gainst  the  Scots,  who  were  in  a 
Tery  quick  and  sharo  manner  ^wodaimed,  and 
those  procUtnurtionB  forthwith  dispersed  with  as 
mncb  diligenoe  as  might  be  tbrm^  ^  the  king- 
dom, and  ordered  to  be  reed  in  every  choreh,  ec- 
comiMnied  widi  pnUic  prayers  ud  execrations.'** 
The  Irish  insurgents,  or  rebels,  had  Btyled  them- 
seWes  the  queen's  army,  and  professed  that  the 
cause  of  their  rising  was  to  maintun  the  king's 
prerogative  and  the  queen's  rel^on  against  &e 
puritan  parliament  of  £iu;Und.   There  was  also 
obserred,  on  the  part  of  Charles,  a  backwardness 
to  send  over  assistance  to  the  Protestant  party  in 
Ireland,  who  woe  as  much  puritans  as  his  English 
Butgeeta,  and  a  forwardness  to  expedite  men  who 
were  notorious  for  their  attadmient  to  the  old 
Roman  dmrch.   Some  of  the  inddents  that  came 
to  light  are  not  of  the  greatest  importance,*  Init 
every  indication  of  a  leaning  to  the  inauigento  now 
excited  smpidon  in  the  minds  of  tiie  English 
people,   when  the  Eatl  of  Leicester,  the  new 
Ind-lieuteiuiit,  waited  upon  his  majesty  to  receive 
his  instmctians,  he  was  for  a  long  time  put  off  with 
excuses.   The  ships  directed  to  lie  upon  the  coast 
of  Ireland  to  annoy  the  insurgents,  and  prevent  the 
introdnction  of  ammunition,  arms,  and  other  as- 
sistance from  foreign  parts,  were  called  off,  and 
powder  and  arms  were  actually  thrown  in  during 
their  absence,  and  it  was  afterwards  shown  that 
Charles  himself  had  withdrawn  the  ships.  Great 
numbers  of  papists,  both  English  and  Iruh,  some 
of  whom  had  served  the  king  in  his  unlucky  cam- 
paigns against  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  wont  out 
of  fii^limd  immediatdy  before  or  shortly  after  the 
msumction,  and  joined  their  co-religionists  in 
arms ;  others  remainii^;  in  Ko^gland  prepared,  or 
were  said  to  be  preparing,  arms,  ammunition, 
money,  com,  and  otho-Tietnalaliiv  the  asnstance 
■nd  eneooragement  of  tiie  Iridi.  On  the  39&  of 
January  the  Lords  and  Commons  issued  strict 
orders  to  the  sherifis,  justices  of  peace,  Ac.,  to  stay 
and  prevent  these  perilous  enterprises.    At  the 
same  time  the  Commons  plainly  asserted  that 
Charies  had  granted  licoises  to  papists  of  this 
class  to  pass  over  to  Ireland,  in  doii^  whidi  they 
cmly  echoed  the  opinion  expressed  in  petitions 
iirom  the  City  of  London,  from  the  knights,  gen- 
tlemen, ministers,  and  others  of  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Hertfinrdshixe,  Ac.    The  Commons  had 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  city  for  a  loan 
fd  lOO^OOfM.  for  the  service  in  Irehnd  i  and  the 
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citizens,  after  reminding  them  that  they  bad  not 

Set  been  paid  for  money  already  lent,  complained 
itterly  that  the  brotherly  offers  of  Scotland  to  send 
troops  into  Ireland  had  been  shamefully  rqected, 
or  the  acceptance  of  them  deferred,  while  their 
brethren  were  yet  daily  massacred  there;  that 
commissions  to  proper  officers  were  slowlv  issued  ; 
that  the  mone^  already  sent  thither  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  maintaining  forces  which  were  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  of  litue  use ;  that  the  malignant 
Miction  of  papists  here  were  encouraged,  and  the 
Irish  rebels  so  much  emboldened  as  to  boast  that 
thev  would  first  extirpate  the  British  nation  there, 
and  then  make  England  the  seat  of  war ;  that  die 
not  disarmiiw  of  jwpists  in  Ei^land,  after  so  many 
discoveries  «  their  treacheries  and  bloody  deugne 
^UDst  parliament— that  the  great  decay  of  fortifi- 
cations, block-houses,  and  omer  aea-fortB — the  not 
placing  all  of  them  in  the  hands  of  men  in  whom 
the  parlisment  might  confide— the  not  removing 
the  present  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the  mainte- 
nance of  whom  in  his  command  had  caused  mer- 
chants to  desist  from  bringing  money  to  the  Mint, 
—all  tended  to  overthrow  trade  more  and  morej  and 
to  make  money  scarce  in  the  city  and  kii^om  ; 
that  the  king's  ships,  whidi  ought  to  be  a  wall 
defence  to  the  kii^fdmn,  were  not  employed  as 
Ihey  ou^t  to  be,  but  used  for  the  conveying  away 
ci  deUnqnents,  who  durst  not  abide  the  test  of  the 
pariiament;  that  the  not  questioning  those  many 
thousands  of  unknown  pawns  who  were  collected 
and  dwltered  in  Govenf-Garden  and  thembouts, 
without  any  lawful  calling,  and  probably  with  a 
design  of  lying  in  readiness  for  some  desperate 
attempt,  was  a  thing  that  might  endanger  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  his  majesty,  the  parliament, 
and  city ;  that  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  the  not  vindicating  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  the  not  suppressing  of 
protections,  the  not  punishing  of  delinquents,  and 
the  not  executaiQ  of  alt  priests  and  Jesuits  legally 
eondenmedf  whUe  others,  contrary  to  the  privilege 
of  parliament,  had  been  illegally  chafed  with 
treason,  did  most  exceedingly  fill  the  minds  of 
men  with  fears  and  discouragements,  and  so  dis- 
able them  from  lending  that  cheerful  assistance 
which  they  were  well  inclined  to.  The  citizens  oi 
London,  and  the  pditioners  of  Essex,  Hertfiirdshire, 
Ac>»  humbly  conceived  that  the  great  evils  naiex 
which  they  laboured  and  languiahed  had  sprung 
fnm  die  employing  of  i]t«dfected  persona  in  places 
of  trust  uid  honour,  and  near  to  hia  majesty's 
person,  and  were  stilt  continued  by  means  of  the 
votes  of  bishops  and  popish  lords  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  And  they  begged  leave  to  protest 
before  God  sod  the  h^h  court  of  parliament,  that 
if  any  further  miaeries  bdell  their  brethren  in  Ire- 
land, or  any  mischief  broke  in  upon  England,  it 
ought  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  such  as  endeavoured 
to  hinder  the  effectual  and  speedy  cure  of  these 
state  evils. 

Upon  these  remarkable  petitions  the  Commons 
deiind  a  ooiiforence  with  die  iiord%  and.ap- 
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pointed'  Pyiii  to  manage  it  The  Lower  Houie 
had  been  for  eome  time  apprehenaive  of  a  falling 
off  on  the  part  of  the  Upper  Houae.  Pym  now 
flatly  told  tneir  lordehipg  that  they  muat  either 
join  the  Commona  in  the  cure  of  this  epidemical 
disease,  whereof  the  commonwealth  lay  gasping, 
or  be  content  to  see  the  Commons  do  without 
them.  I  am  now,"  said  Pym,  "  eome  to  a  con- 
dusion,  and  I  have  nothing  to  propound  to  your 
lordships  hy  way  of  request  or  desire  from  the 
House  of  Commons :  I  doubt  not  but  that  your 
judgments  will  tell  you  what  ii  to  be  done ;  your 
consciences,  your  honours,  ^^our  interetta,  will  call 
upon  you  fov  the  Aoing  of  it  {  the  Commons  will 
be  glad  to  have  your  help  and  incurrence  in 
saving  of  the  kingdom,  but,  if  they  should  fail  of 
it,  it  shall  not  discourage  them  of  doing  their 
duty.  And  whether  the  kingdom  be  lost  or  saved 
(as,  through  Ood*s  blessing,  I  hope  it  will  be), 
Uiey  shall  be  sony  that  the  story  of  this  present 
parliament  should  tell  posterity  that,  in  so  great  a 
danger  and  extremity,  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  enforced  to  save  the  kingdom  alone,  and 
that  the  House  of  Peers  should  have  no  part  in 
the  honour  of  the  preservation  of  It,  you  having 
BO  great  an  interest  in  the  good  luocesa  of  those 
endeavours,  in  respect  of  your  great  estates  and 
high  degrees  of  nobility.  My  Mb,  consider  what 
the  present  necessities  and  dangers  of  the  common- 
wealth require,  what  the  Commons  have  reason  to 
expect,  to  what  endeavoun  and  counsels  the  con- 
current desires  of  all  the  people  do  invite  you :  so 
that,  applying  jfourselves  to  the  preservation  of 
the  king  and  kingdom,  I  may  be  bold  to  assure 
you,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  England, 
that  you  ahall  be  bravely  seconded."*  The 
House  of  Commona  forthwith  ordered  that  the 
Speaker,  in  the  name  of  all,  should  give  thanks  to 
Mr.  Pym  for  his  able  performance  of  the  service 
in  which  he  had  been  employed ;  and  they  further 
desired  that  Mr.  Pym  would  deliver  in  writing  to 
the  House  the  speech  he  had  made  at  this  confer- 
ence, in  order  that  it  might  be  printed. 

A  few  daya  after  Charlea  sent  a  message  to  the 
Commons,  telling  them  that  he  had  taken  notice  of 
8  apeech  pretenmng  in  the  title  to  have  been  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Pym,  and  printed  by  order  of  theh- 
House,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that,  since  the 
stopping  of  the  ports,  many  of  the  chief  command- 
ers now  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  rebels  had  been 
suffered  to  pass  by  his  majesty's  immediate  war- 
rant Charles  said  that,  having  been  very  certain 
of  having  used  extreme  caution  in  the  granting  of 
passports  for  Ireland,  he  conceived  either  that  this 
printed  speech  had  not  been  so  delivered,  or  that 
the  House  had  received  some  misinformation ;  that 
he  wished  to  know  ftom  them  the  truth,  and 
called  upon  them  to  review  their  information,  that 
either  it  might  be  found  to  have  been  false  and 
injurious  both  to  the  House  and  to  hia  majesty,  or 
tiiat  he  might  know  by  what  means  and  by  whose 
fiiuH  hu  authority  had  bean  ao  highly  abused  as 
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to  be  made  to  conduce  to'  the  assistance  of  that 
rebellion  which  he  so  much  detested  and  abhorred. 
The  Commons  instantly  replied  that  they  acknow- 
ledged that  the  said  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Pym,  and  printed  by  their  order;  that  its  contents 
were  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  House,  which 
had  received  advertisements  concerning  several 
Irish  papists  end  others  who  had  obtained  his 
majesty's  immediate  warrant  for  their  passing  into 
Irdaud  since  tlu  ocden  issued  by  both  bouaes  of 
parliament,  and  thrt  they  had  been  informed  those 
raea  had  sinee  joined  the  lebds  and  become  com- 
manders  amongi  It  Aem.  The  Commou  added, 
that  others  had  been  stayed,  and  were  yrt  in  safb 
custody,  particularly  the  Lord  Belvin  and  some 
other  persons  in  his  company,  including,  as  was 
thought,  a  priest  j  one  Colonel  Butler,  brother  to 
the  Lord  Minyard,  now  in  rebellion  ;  Sir  George 
Hamilton,  a  known  papist,  like  the  rest ;  and  a 
son  of  Lord  Nettersfield,  whose  fiather  and  brother 
were  both  in  rebellion.  **  We,  your  most  faithful 
subjects,'*  said  the  Commons,  "  are  very  sorry 
that  the  extreme  caution  which  your  majesty  hath 
used  hath  been  so  ill  seconded  by  the  dil^nce 
and  faithfulness  of  yoar  ministers,  and  that  your 
royal  authority  riunld  be  so  highly  abused,  al- 
though, as  it  was  expresied  in  that  speech  by  Mr. 
Pym,  we  believe  it  waa  fay  the  proenrement  of 
some  evil  instruments  too  near  your  royal  peraon, 
without  your  majesty's  knowledge  and  mtention.** 
And,  in  Uie  end,  the  Commons  celled  upon  Chariet 
to  vindicate  hia  honour  for  the  time  past,  and 
secure  his  kingdom  from  like  mischief  for  the 
time  to  oome.  Charles  replied,  that  no  such  per- 
sons as  those  complained  of  had  passed  into  Ire- 
land with  his  warrant  or  privity ;  that  there  were 
not  grounds  enough  for  such  a  direct  and  positive 
affirmation  on  their  parts;  that  Pym'a  speech,  in 
respect  of  the  place  and  person,  and  its  being  now 
acknowledged  to  be  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the 
House,  might  injure  his  majesty  in  the  affections 
of  many  of  his  good  sul^ects,  considering  the 
many  scandalous  pamphlets  imputing  to  him  in 
liire  manner  an  indifference  in  regard  to  that  re- 
bellion, BO  horrid  end  odiona  to  all  ChrlatianB. 
He  called  upon  them  to  name  the  persona  who, 
by  his  license,  had  passed  into  Ireland  to  join  Uw 
rebels ;  he  asked  them  again  to  re-examine  their 
evidence ;  and,  as  he  was  confident  they  could  never 
prove  whet  they  had  asserted,  |he  trusted  they 
would  publish  such  a  declaration  as  might  dis- 
ayrer  their  mistake  and  exculpate  his  majesty, 
who,  from  his  soul,  was  resolved  to  discharge  his 
daty  for  the  relief  of  his  poor  Protestant  subjects 
in  Ireland.  It  was  true,  he  said,  he  had  given  his 
warrants  to  Colonel  Butler  and  the  ;son  of  Lord 
Nettersfield;  but  thia  was  when  he  was  in  Scot- 
land, and  long,  as  he  thought,  before  the  order  of 
the  parliament  for  cloaing  the  ports.  Butler,  he 
said,  was  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  a  good 
Protestant ;  and,  to  his  majesty's  knowledge,  there 
was  no  miBpioion  attached  to  the  wm  of  Lonl 
terafiehl.  As  for  the  m&tim,  heHHud  it  nqght  be 
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they  had  obtained  vamnta  from  him  aince  the 
wder  of  the  two  Honaea;  but  ht  aaaured  the  par- 
liamentl  that  he  had  no  intimatioD  of  any  such 
order  till  their  aireat  of  Sir  George  Hamilton,  the 
last  he  had  licenaed  to  paai  into  Ireland.  He  had 
examined  bis  own  memory,  and  the  notes  of  his 
secretaries,  to  find  what  other  warrants  had  been 
granted,  but  could  find  none  for  Irish,  except  to 
the  Earl  of  St  Albans  and  two  of  his  servants, 
and  to  one  Walter  Tyrrell,  a  poor  man,  none  of 
whom,  he  was  assured,  were  with  the  rebels.  It 
might  be  that  the  persons  named  by  the  Commons 
were  papists  ;  but  the  local  government  of  Ireland, 
whose  letters  were  not  disapproved  by  the  parlia- 
ment here,  had  thought  fit  to  arm  several  Catholic 
noblemen  of  the  pale,  who  had  made  profeaaiona 
of  their  loyal^,  and  therefore  he  could  not  ima- 
dne  it  unsafe  to  give  licensea  to  aome  few,  who, 
tnoagh  papists,  profeaaed  due  all^iance.  The 
Commona  rqf^kod  that  it  was  notorious,  both  in 
Eiwland  and  Irdand,  that  many  priests,  Jesuits, 
and  popish  commanders  had  passed  over  to  the 
latter  countiy  ;  that  Colonel  Butler,  who  had  been 
opportunely  stayed,  was  expected  and  much  desired 
by  the  rebels,  who  for  a  long  time  kept  a  regiment 
to  be  commanded  by  him;  that  the  colonel's 
brother  was  general  of  the  rebels  in  Munster;  that 
the  colonel*a  friend  and  travelling  companion,  one 
Captain  Sutton,  had  actiully  got  over  to  Ireland, 
and  obtained  the  place  of  a  colonel  among  the 
rebels ;  that  all  the  sons  of  Lord  Nettersfidd  were 
dangerous  peraons,  papists  bred  in  the  wars  in  the 
aervice  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  one  of  them 
lately  become  a  Jesuit;  that  two  of  these,  the 
Jesuit  and  a  soldier,  had  passed  into  Ireland  by 
virtue  of  hia  majesty's  warrant,  as  they  had  cause 
to  believe.  They  hinted  that  a  warrant  made  for 
one  or  two  might,  by  the  subtlety  of  the  enemy, 
be  extended  to  many ;  that  warrants  might  have 
been  obtained  without  the  king's  knowing  of  them 
or  being  fully  aware  of  their  intention ;  and  they 
hoped  that  all  this  would  be  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that,  as  they  had  some  cause  to  give  credit 
to  the  information  they  received,  so  they  had  no 
intention  of  making  any  ill  use  of  it  to  his  majea- 
ty*s  diahoncnir,  but  imputed  the  blame  to  his 
ministers.  This  exchange  of  messages  was  pro- 
longed {at  many  weeks.  It  ended  (at  the  end  of 
March,  when  Charlea  was  at  York)  by  the  king's 
dedaring  that  be  should  expect  the  House  of 
Comm(ma  to  publish  a  dedaration  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  that  bis  majesta  had  been  very 
cautioua  in  giving  passes,  and  that  his  miniatera 
had  not  abused  his  trust  by  granting  surreptitious 
warrants ;  and  on  the  other  side,  by  the  Commons 
persisting  in  their  disbelief  of  all  his  protestations. 
We  believe  that  in  some  respects  their  suspicions 
were  unfounded ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult,  with 
all  the  evidence  we  have  before  us,  which  is  pro- 
bably more  than  what  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commons,  to  separate  Charles's  dislike  of  the  mon- 
atrona  maaaacre  by  the  infuriated  papists,  from 
bb  hopes  and  deii^  oS  atiaigtbeiUDg  himself  1^ 


Irish  means;  and  there  were  indisputably  con- 
stantly recurring  circumatancea  whioi  tended  to 
Inep  alive  all  kinds  of  jealousies  and  alarms, 
particularly  in  a  state  of  the  public  mind  which 
hod  long  ceased  to  respect  the  royal  word  in  any- 
thii^. 

A  few  daya  afier  Lord  Digby's  escape,  a  packet, 
addressed  by  his  lordship  to  his  brother-in-law. 
Sir  Lewis  Dives,  was  intercepted  and  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons.*  A  letter  for  the  queen  in- 
closed in  the  packet  was  opened  and  read  with 
just  as  little  ceremony.    In  the  letter  Digby  said, 

If  the  king  betake  himself  to  a  safe  place,  where 
he  may  avow  and  protect  his  servants  (from  rage 
I  mean,  and  violence,  for  from  justice  I  will  never 
implore  it),  I  shall  then  live  in  inuutience  and 
misery  till  I  wait  upon  you.  But  if,  ^ta  all  he 
hath  done  of  late,  he  shall  betake  himself  to  ihe 
easiest  and  complianteM  ways  of  accommodation, 
I  am  confident  that  then  I  shall  serve  him  more 
by  my  absence  than  by  all  my  industry."  At  the 
very  opening  of  this  letter  was  an  oner  to  corre- 
spond with  the  queen  in  ciphers,  and  to  do  service 
abroad,  for  which  the  king's  instructions  were  de- 
sired. The  Commons  were  naturally  thrown  into 
a  great  heat  by  the  strain  in  which  their  proceed- 
ings were  now  spoken  of  by  one  who,  like  Strafford, 
had  formerly  been  among  the  most  zealoiis  assertras 
of  popular  nght^.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  intercepted  letters,  and,  with  little 
loas  of  time,  both  Housea  joined  in  the  followii^ 
nmesentation  to  his  moat  gradoua  majesty: 
"  Most  gracioaa  sovere^,  yoor  majesty's  meat 
loyal  and  fti&fid  subjects,  ue  Lords  and  Ccon- 
mona  in  parliament,  Inve  leoeived  your  measage 
sent  at  the  inatance  of  the  queen's  majesty,  and 
upon  consideration  thereof,  to  our  great  joy  and 
content,  find  therein  clear  expressions  of  grace  and 
favour  firom  both  your  majesties,  for  whidi  we  re- 
turn our  most  humble  thanks,  and  have  here- 
withal  sent  the  transcript  of  that  letter  required  by 
your  majes^,  as  likewise  of  two  other  letters  di- 
rected to  Master  Secretary  Nicholas  and  Sir  Lewis 
Divea,  all  which  were  Imnight  to  us  undor  one 
cover,  indorsed  to  Mr.  Secretaiy,  with  information 
that  diey  were  written  by  the  Lcnrd  Digby ;  who, 
being  a  person  fled  from  die  justice  of  parliament, 
and  (me  who  bad  ^ven  muqr  evidences  of  dia- 
afiection  to  iia  pubho  good,  we  conceived  it  neces- 
sary to  open  the  two  nnmer ;  and  finding  sundry 
expressions  in  Aem  full  of  asperity  and  malignity 
to  the  parliament,  we  thm^ht  it  rtxy  probable  that 
the  like  m^ht  be  contains  in  diat  to  her  majesty, 
and  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  her  majesty, 
and  dangerous  to  the  kingdom,  if  it  should  not  be 
opened,  wherein  we  were  not  a  whit  deceived,  as 
your  majesty  may  conceive  by  the  contents  thereof. 
And  although  we  cannot  but  be  very  aensible  of 
the  great  duhonour  therein  done  to  your  miyeatiea, 

•  Aneardiiis  to  CUnodoa,  Diiby'i  hilar  WH  teoulrt  to  tta 
HooMorOonmou  by  tlM  tMeovrof  ikapnmkivboHeu*  it 
wuratnM'aftar  MmvmruM*.  W«  Imib  froa  Biukworth  lhati  b*< 
■idHwriOni  to  Din*.  DtabyalMi  wrote  to  SooMwy  Nkholtg,  wIn 
iiiwapwtBMtsdwllh»BMrfllwswHl;iiiiigfl>swart»  ■ 
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and  the  malicioui  endeavoura  of  fioaenttng  and 
incFeaaiDg  the  jeahnuies  betwixt  your  majes^  and 
your  peoplei  yet  we  are  fiw  iram  reflectinff  any- 
thing upon  the  qw!en,or  expecting  any  latiafactioa 
innn  her  jnajeity,  but  impute  all  to  the  bold  and 
envenfxned  spirit  of  the  man;  only  we  most 
eameatly  beaeedi  your  majesty  to  penuade  the 
queen  that  she  will  not  vouchsafe  any  countenance 
to  or  corrraptmdenee  with  the  Lnd  ^i^i  >ny 
other  the  fugitiTes  or  traitras,  whose  offences  now 
depend  under  the  examintitiou  and  judgment  of 
psrliament ;  which  we  assure  puredves  will  be 
very  efiecttial  to  further  the  removal  of  all  jea- 
lousies and  discontents  betwixt  your  majesty  and 
your  people,  and  the  setUiog  tlie  great  affairs  of 
your  majesty  and  the  kingdom  in  an  assured  state 
and  condition  of  honour*  safety,  and  prosperity." 

This  was  worse  than  gall  and  wormwood  to 
the  court  Nor  did  the  parliament  stop  here :  a 
committee  of  the  Commons  drew  up  a  charge  of 
hwh  treason  against  Lord  Digfay.  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  never  -wtm  the  heroine  that  stone  have 
delighted  to  picture  her,  who  in  no  particular  of 
her  life  showed  any  higl^mindedness,  was  terrified 
almoBt  out  of  her  senses  by  the  notion  that  the 
Commons  meant  to  impeach  her,  and  self-preserva- 
tion, and  wounded  pride,  and  an  indefinite  bene  of 
doing  great  things  against  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land among  the  absolute  princes  pn  the  continent, 
all  prompted  her  to  be  gone.  Both  Houses  inti- 
mated to  her  through  the  Earl  of  Newport  and  the 
Lord  Seymour,  that  there  waa  no  ground  for  the 
fears  they  were  aware  she  entertained  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Commons  to  accuse  her  of  high  treason. 
She  replied  that  she  had,  indeed,  heard  a  general 
report  of  an  accusation  intended  against  ha,  but 
that  having  seen  no  articles  in  writing,  she  gave 
little  credit  to  such  rumours,  and  would  now  give 
less,  aa  the  House  of  Commrau  aeoned  to  assure 
her  that  they  had  never  oitertained  a  tfaoi^ht  of 
any  such  proceeding.  But  there  was  now  an  ex- 
cefient  pretext  for  Henrietta  Maria's  departure. 
In  the  midst  of  this  unhappy  turmoil  with  his 
parliament,  Charlea  had  married  hu  daughter 
Mary  to  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  and  it 
seemed  proper  and  expedient  that  the  yoimg  lady 
should  be  conducted  by  her  mother  to  her  be^>thed 
husband.  The  king  readily  entered  into  the 
scheme  of  this  journey,  but  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  parliament.  He  therefore 
acquainted  both  Houses  with  the  matter;  and,  as 
neither  of  them  raised  any  very  strong  opposition, 
the  royal  party  got  ready  for  the  coast,  Charlea 
resolving  to  accompany  them  as  far  as  Dover. 
The  plate  of  the  queen's  chamber  waa  melted 
down  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  and  the 
whole  of  the  crown  jewels  were  secretly  packed  up 
to  be  converted  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  into 
arms  and  gunpowder.  On  the  9th  of  February 
Charles,  with  bis  wife  and  children,  came  back 
from  Windsor  to  Hampton  Court ;  on  the  10th  he 
proceeded  to  Greenwich ;  on  the  morrow  to  Ro 
Chester,  and  so  by  slow  stages  to  Dover,  where  the 
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queen  and  prmcess  embarked  for  H(dland  <hi  the 
23nl  of  February  .• 

While  he  was  yet  at  Canterbury,  and  hia  wife 
with  bim,  Charks's  assent  was  demanded  to  two 
IhUb  which  the  Commons  had  got  carried  thnnigh  the 
Lords ;  the  one  waa  to  take  away  the  votes  of  the 
bishops  in  parliament,  and  to  remove  them  and  all 
othen  in  holy  ordera  firom  all  temporal  jurisdic- 
titm  and  officca  whatsoever  j  the  other  lor  pressing 
of  soldierB  fiir  the  service  of  Ireland.  The  l^ter, 
a^r  reciting  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  ntme 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  ought  to  be  impressed  or 
compell»l  to  go  out  of  their  country  to  serve  a« 
soldiers,  except  in  urgent  necessity  or  in  case  of 
their  b^g  bound  by  tenure  of  their  luids,  enacted 
that,  for  the  prevention  of  the  plota  and  OHispi- 
racies  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  and  also  in  that 
of  England,  it  should  be  lawful,  from  the  1st  of 
December,  1641.  to  Uie  1st  of  November,  1642. 
for  the  justices,  &c.,  to  raise  as  many  men,  1^  im- 
press, for  soldiers,  gunners,  and  chinirgeons,  as 
might  be  app(»nted  by  hia  majesty  and  both 
Hou$ei  of  ParUmnent.  Charlea  passed  the  two 
bills,  and,  in  a  message  to  bodi  Houses,  said  be 
frit  assured  that  hia  ao  doing  (the  bill  about  ths 
bishops  he  had  formerly  declared  be  would  die 
rather  than  pass)  would  convince  them  that  he 
desired  nothing  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  his 
kingdom.  He  then  spoke  of  his  zeal  for  executing 
the  penal  statutes'against  recusants ;  of  his  deter- 
mination to  banish  by  proclamatitm  all  Romish 
priests  within  twenty  days;  of  his  readiness  to 
refer  all  matters  concerning  the  troubles  likely  to 
arise  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  about  the  govern- 
ment and  Liturgy  of  the  church  to  the  sole  consi- 
deration of  the  wisdom  of  his  psrliament  He 
desired  that  they  would  not  press  him  to  any 
single  act  on  his  part,  till  the  whole  church  system 
should  be  so  digested  and  aettled  by  both  Houses, 
that  he  might  clearly  see  whst  was  fit  to  be  left,  aa 
well  aa  what  viraa  fit  to  be  taken  away.  But  of  the 
bishops,  whose  political  existence  was  annihi- 
lated by  the  passing  of  the  first  of  these  two  acta, 
— of  Irfuid,  who  lay  in  the  Tower  uncertain  of  his 
fate, — Charles  breathed  not  a  syllable.  And,  from 
his  promptness  in  passing  the  BiU,  and  his  un- 
murmuring silence  upon  it,  all  thinking  men  con- 
cluded that  he  was  acting  with  mental  reservation, 
and  with  the  determined  purpose  of  declaring 
that  bill  and  others  null  and  void,  and  his  con- 
sent as  a  painful  but  necessary  sacrifice  to  the 
{»%sent  violence  and  strength  of  the  parliament, 
as  soon  as  ever  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
do  so.  The  Lords  and  Commons,  however,  pro- 
fessed to  acknowledge,  with  much  joy  and  thank- 
fiilnesa,  hia  mijesty's  grace  and  fr,vour  in  giving 
his  royal  assent  to  these  two  lulls.  But  on  the 
morrow  a  committee  <^  the  Lords,  appointed  to 
discovOT  and  prevent  evil  counsellors  about  his 
majesty,  passed  several  sdngii^  votes,  which  were 
all  rnpoited  to  the  Commons.  They  proposed 
that  all  privy  couniellors  and  great  officers  of  itatei 
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except  luch  u  held  their  places  by  inheritance, 
should  be  removed,  and  that  none  should  he 
recetmd  into  those  places  but  such  as  should  be 
recommended  by  the  humble  advice  of  both  Houses 
of  Pariiament ;  that  Endymion  Porter,  William 
Murray,  Sir  John  Winter,  and  others,  should  be 
removed  for  ever  from  the  persons  of  the  king  and 
queen.  On  the  next  day  the  House  of  Commons 
suggested  new  modes  of  raising  money  for  the  re- 
duction of  Ireland,  grandly  proposing  to  apply  to 
that  pnrpose  a  million  of  money— ^he  first  tnne, 
we  buieve,  that  so  lai|;e  a  sum  waa  ever  mention«l 
in  a  parliamentary  estimate.  On  the  1  "Ith  of  Feb- 
ruary they  went  into  committee  on  a  bill  for  the 
auppressing  of  innovations  in  the  church,  for  the 
abolishing  of  superstitious  and  scandalous  minis- 
ters, and  all  idolfttrous  practices,  for  the  better  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day  called  Sunday,  and  for 
the  settling  of  preaching  and  preachers.  By  these 
and  the  like  proceedings  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
people  waa  kept  warm  and  active,  and  the  peti- 
tions and  addresses  of  the  masses  in  town  and 
country  encouraged  the  Commons  hy  the  agree- 
able consciousnesa  of  their  own  power. 

But  there  was  another  bill  which  the  Commons 
had  at  heart,  and  which  Charles  waa  resolute  not 
to  pasa,  wishing,  however,  it  should  seem,  to  get 
the  queen  aa^y  out  of  the  conntrj  before  he 
abonld  declare  thia  reselntwn.  The  Commons 
fdt  that  they  conld  never  he  safe  until  they  had 
the  whole  power  of  the  sword  in  their  own  hands. 
It  was  undeniably  Charlea's  attonpt  to  seize  the 
five  members,  which  induced  them  to  insist  per- 
emptorily upon  vesting  the  command  of  the  militia 
in  officers  of  their  own  choice  and  nomination. 
There  bed  been  a  strong  tendency  this  way  before : 
for  example,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1641,  upon  the 
discovery  of  Perry*s  and  Jermyn*s  conspiracy  to 
ride  over  the  parliament  with  the  army  of  the 
north,  an  order  was  made  that  the  members  of 
each  county,  &c.,  ahould  meet  to  consider  in  what 
state  the  places  for  which  they  aerved  wore  in 
respect  of  anna  and  ammunition,  and  whether  the 
deputy-Ueatenants  and  lord-lieutenants  woe  per- 
sona well  affected  to  rdigitm  and  the  public  peace ; 
and  the  members  were  uso  to  present  the  names  ii 
these  lord-lieutenants,  &c.,  to  die  Honae,  and  to 
repcfft  who  were  the  governors  of  die  forts  and 
caatlea  in  their  respective  countiM.*  On  the  7th 
of  December,  1641,  when  the  storm  was  thicken- 
ing and  the  whole  atmosphere  overcast  by  the 
horrors  from  Ireland,  Hazlerig  brought  in  a  bill 
for  appointing  certain  persons,  whose  names  were 
left  in  blauk,  to  the  offices  of  lords-general  of  all 
the  forces  within  England  and  Wales,  and  lord- 
admiral  of  England.  The  bill,  however,  was  laid 
aside,  and  a  new  plan  devised,  it  being  ordered,  on 
the  31st  of  December,  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  Monday  next, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  militia  of  the  king- 
dom. That  Monday— that  black  Monday — was 
the  day  on  winch  Churlea  sent  hia  first  message  by 
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the  attorney-general  Herbert  about  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  and  the  five  members.  On  January  the 
13th,  of  the  present  year,  1642,  the  second  day  after 
the  triumphant  return  of  the  Commons  firom  the 
city,  a  declaration,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was 
passed  for  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, by  which  all  officere,  magistrates,  &c.,  were 
enjoined  to  take  care  that  no  soldiers  should  be 
raiski,  nor  any  castles  or  anus  given  up  without 
his  majesty's  pleasure  signified  to  both  Houtet  of 
parliament  The  Lords  at  first  refused  to  omcur 
in  this  declaration  ;*  but  when  the  danger  thick- 
ened, their  lordships  changn)  their  minds,  and 
only  a  few  days  after  their  refusal  (on  Fe1»mary 
the  I6th)  they  resolvM  to  go  along  with  the  other 
House.  This  ordinance  concerning  the  militia, 
however,  had  not  even  been  carried  through  the 
Lower  House  without  opposition,  for  while  the 
majority  maintained  that  the  power  of  the  militia 
waa  not  in  the  king  but  solely  in  the  parliament 
(and  that  if  the  king  refused  to  order  the  same 
according  to  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  the^ 
might  then  lawfully  do  it  without  him) ;  the  mi- 
nority insisted  that  the  power  of  the  militia  was 
solely  in  the  king,  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  him, 
and  that  the  jurliament  never  did  or  ought  to 
meddle  with  it.  Whitelock  gave  it  as  his  humble 
opinion  that  the  power  of  the  militia  was  neither  in 
the  king  alone  nor  in  the  parliament  alone;  but  if 
anywhere  in  the  en  of  mt  law,  it  was  in  the  king 
and  parliament  both  consenting  toother.  Heafter- 
wards  sud  that  he  could  not  jom  in  advice  with 
those  who  wished  to  settle  the  militia  of  themselves 
without  the  king,  but  rather  went  with  those  who 
moved  that  they  should  again  petition  his  majesty 
that  the  militia  might  be  settled  in  such  hands  as 
both  he  and  his  parliament  might  agree  upon  to 
trust,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  more  care- 
ful to  keep  the  sword  sheathed  than  to  draw  it. 
But  thia  proposition  was  about  the  most  impracti- 
cable that  could  be  made;  for  those  whom  the 
king  trusted  the  parliament  distrusted,  and  those 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  parliament  were 
objects  of  hatred  and  di^uat  to  the  king.  In  fact, 
the  entire  business  was  now  in  such  a  state  that 
the  appeal  to  the  sword  waa  inevitable,  and,  con- 
atitutionally  or  imconatitutionally,  parliament  de- 
termined not  to  resign  the  command  of  troops  who 
might  be  on  the  very  morrow  employed  against 
them.  They  therefore  resolved  to  place  the  com- 
mand of  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  tliose  whom 
they  could  both  trust  and  control,  and  they  no- 
minated in  their  bill  the  lord-lieutenants  of  sJl  the 
counties,  who  were  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  be  irremovable  by 
the  king  for  two  years.  This  was  an  open  death- 
blow to  the  prerogative,  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 

*  Thirty-two  prm  ilMliuvd  thitt  the  domiuiil  of  Uw  Commont 
wu  iraioiiabia  maA  iwcmmit,  nnd  ptolaitoil  agaiiitt  the  vote  by 
whkh  Uieir  lordship*  rrJeeiMl  the  dwHnntioii  about  tho  milUbh 
ThMe  pfolMlinit  uet-n  wem  E**es,  Wnnrirk.  Ppmbrnka,  HotUtHl, 
Staalbrd.  Hrdfonl.  LetCMtrr.  ClaiF,  LIumIb,  Samni,  Bollnghrok*. 
PetMboroiigh,  Thanal,  Nottingham.  ^y*i  and  Srla,  Uonway,  Payct, 
Klmbnlloa,  Urooka.  Robetla,  North,  WliartoD,  St.  John,  SpesMT. 
Nawalwa,  Wiltotubby.  Braoa,  Dncraa,  Howard  do  BMiick,  Om  da 
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cave  by  what  other  fence  the  membos  of  Uiat 
parliament  could  have  aecured  their  exiatence,  or 
guaranteed  for  a  week  the  many  great  and  many 
good  things  they  had  obtained  for  the  nation.* 

The  Militia  Bill  was  tendered  to  Charles  on  the 
19th  or] 20th  of  February:  he  was  then  on  the 
Kentish  coast,  and  the  queen  had  not  yet  got  off. 
On  the  2l8t  the  Lord  Stamford  reported  to  the 
House  of  Peers  the  king's  answer  to  their  petition 
respecting  the  ordering  of  the  militia  of  the  king- 
dom, which  was,  that  this  being  a  business  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  onl^  for  the  kii^om  in 
general,  but  also  bis  nuges^'a  re^  authority, 
he  thought  it  moat  neceaaary  to  take  some  time  to 
advue  mereupon,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not 
promise  a  poutive  answer  until  he  should  return, 
which  he  intended  to  do  as  soon  as  he  should  have 

St  his  dearest  consort  the  queen,  and  his  dear 
ughter  the  Princess  Mary,  on  board.  When 
this  message  was  brought  down  to  the  Commons, 
though  it  iell  far  short  of  an  absolute  refusal  (and 
that,  we  believe,  solely  because  the  queen  was  not 
safely  o£F)>  it  excited  great  discontent,  and  led  to 
the  immediate  drawing  up  of  another  petition  more 
energetic  than  its  predecessor.  The  Lords  joined 
in  this  petition,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  presented 
fay  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  two  members  of  the 
Lower  House.  Charles  was  told  that  they  had, 
with  a  great  deal  of  grief,  received  his  last  answer ; 
tihat  hia  majesty,  by  a  gracioua  message  formerly 
sent  unto  them,  had  been  pleased  to  promise  that 
the  militia  should  be  put  into  sncii  hands  as 

Earliament  should  approve  of  or  recommend  imto 
im,  the  extent  of  toeir  power  and  the  time  of 
their  continuance  being  declared ;  that  after  that 
was  done,  and  the  honourable  persons  who  should 
hold  the  command  nominated  by  both  Houses,  his 
majesty  nevertheless  was  now  deferring  his  re- 
solution to  a  longer  and  very  uncertain  time,  whidi 
delay,  in  the  midst  of  the  present  dangers  and  dis- 
tractions, was  as  unsatisfactory  as  an  absolute 
denial ;  that  they  once  again  besought  him  to  give 
them  such  an  answer '  as  might  raise  in  them  a 
con6deDce  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
practices  of  those  who  were  thirsting  after  the  ruin 
of  the  kiiu^om;  that  nothii^  but  the  instant 
grantii^  of  their  humble  petition  could  enable 
them  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Irelsjid,  or  secure 
themselves;  and  that  Uie  laws  both  of  God  and 
nun  enjoined  them  to  put  this  bill  in  uecution,  as 
several  coimtiea  by  their  duly  petitions  liad  desired 
them  to  do,  and  in  some  places  were  beginning 
already  to  do  it  of  themselves.t  Charles  was  now 
less  courteous  than  before,  for  by  the  time  this 
petition  was  presented,  the  queen  was  on  ship- 

*  Clamidoii  himidf  tmft,  that  CbBrieiTs  vbdmit  pno««dlii|n  ta  Ota 
ewoftfaa  Stc  namban  Dwda  the  Hoim  fcel  that  tMf  had  no  Moority 
■BMptlnthlamUUabiU.  "  WhMi  this  UU  had  bem  wUh  miwh  adb 
aeoeplnl,  and  Brat  read,  thare  wen  few  watm  wha  i>Bafln«d  it  woold 
avar  nealve  ftuttar  coantaaaiiM  i  bat  now  ihaM  wata  «arj  few  wbo 
did  not  Mkrc  h  la  ba  a  vaty  Deewan  pravUoa  Sir  the  paaea  and 
•alHy  oftha  kia|iam.  So  anat  an  InnMka  had  tba  lata  pn> 
aaodfn«a  nado  upon  than  that,  irilh  liiOa  mpodtiaa,  It  wMod  tha 
OoBBOD^  and  wa>  aau  u  to  tha  Lotda.*— AM. 


board.*   On  the  day  on  which  she  sailed,  the 

23rd  of  February,  he  wrote  an  extraordinary  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  who  produced  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  several  other  peers  affirmed 
that  they  had  received  letters  from  the  king  to  the 
sameefi'ect;  whereupon  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee to  consider  what  ill  counsels  had  been  given 
to  his  majesty,  &c.  On  the  25th  Charles  returned 
to  Canterbury,  and  sent  orders  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  meet  him  at  Greenwich.  This 
order  was  instantly  communicated  to  parliament, 
apparently  by  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  young  prince.  Both  Houses  joined 
in  a  message,  representing  that  it  was  thdr  humble 
desire  tlut  fho  prince  might  not  be  removed  ftom 
Hampton  Court,  and  that  fyt  these  reasons ; — that 
they  had  conceived  that  the  prince  was  to  stay  at 
Hampton  Court  until  his  majesty's  return ;  that 
the  Lord  Marquess  of  Hertford,  appointed  by  his 
majesty  to  be  governor  of  the  prince,  and  approved 
of  aud  commanded  by  the  parliament  to  give  his 
personal  attendance  on  the  prince,  was  now  so 
indisposed  in  his  health  that  he  was  not  able  to 
attend  the  prince  to  any  other  place ;  and  that  the 
removal  of  the  prince  at  this  time  might  be  a  cause 
to  promote  jealousies  and  fears  in  the  hearts  of  his 
majesty's  good  subjects,  which  they  conceived  it 
very  necessary  to  avoid.  To  this  Charles  answered, 
that  the  prince's  going  to  meet  him  at  Greenwich 
was  no  way  contrary  to  his  former  inteotion,--that 
he  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  indisposition  of 
the  marquess, — and  that,  as  for  the  fears  and  jea« 
lousies  spoken  of,  he  knew  not  what  answer  to 
give,  not  being  able  to  imagine  from  what  grounds 
they  proceed^.  In  the  mean  time  Hertford,  who 
had  got  as  suddmly  well  as  he  had  fallen  sick, 
had  been  at  Greenwich,  and,  in  defiance  of  parlia- 
ment, had  put  the  young  prince  into  hu  father's 
hands.  On  Sunday  the  27th  of  February,  some 
of  the  lords  were  sent  to  Greenwich  to  endeavour 
to  bring  the  prince  back  to  London ;  but  the  king 
told  them  haughtily,  that  he  would  take  charge  of 
the  prince  hiooMlf,  and  carry  him  along  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  repeating  that  he  knew  not  the 
grounds  of  such  fears  aud  suspicions.  Charles 
then  moved  from  Greenwich  to  Theobalds,  being 
now,  as  he  concaved,  ready  for  a  longer  journey. 
He  was  followed  to  Theobuds  by  an  urgent  pe- 
tition of  both  Houses,  entreating  him  to  yield  the 
point  about  the  milhh^  and  telling  him  that  if  he 
did  not  they  should  be  ctnnpelled,  and  were  re- 

*  Hia  aaawet.  auaUj  oaUad  the  kln^  Snal  anawar,  waa  aot 
received  ia  paiHameDt  dll  tba  SSth  of  nbruary.  Id  it  Chailea 
refbmd  at  tona  laogth  to  Ui  nad  attanpt  to  aaiia  In  pataon  the  S*o 
tnambent  and  labonrrd  to  neaao  hia  eoaduct  ia  that  particular.  Ha 
■aid.  "  For  tiia  pcnosi  noaiioatod  to  ba  IteatrDanta  of  th«  tevaial 
cooaUaa  of  BatHwd  and  Wales,  hia  mnjeatj  ia  ooutenled  to  allow 
thatncoamandiiUoa;  ODlyconcemingtlM  city  of  London,  and  aach 
other  corpotatlont  ai.  by  aaciBnt  cfaaiterii  bare  franttd  nate  than 
Ibe  power  oTtha  nUitiV,  hia  m^jaaty  doth  nui  eoneelva  that  it  can 
atand  »ith  luitlca  at  policy  to  altet  thaii  loraminent  In  that  pat- 
tlealar.  (Ha  waaampeeletiat  tiiatvary  manant  of  a  derignorfet- 
tiBf  the  tiain  banda  it  tho  ettf  at  Loom  at  hia  dtapoaal.)  .  .  .  Aa 
to  tno  Htna  deaiiad  te  the  eonUnaaaca  of  the  poweia  to  ba  graated, 
hia  n^eaty  l^vath  tide  anawart  that  ha  aaaoot  aooaant  to  dtvaat 
hiMaalror  lb?  jnat  powar  which  God  and  the  lawa  of  Ihia  hlagduaa 
have  placed  In  him  Bir  tba  dalbace  of  hb  pam^  aid  to  pot  It  teio 
the  bud*  ofotbera  tot  any  iadaSnUa  tlma.^^  . 
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•olved,  to  tske  that  matter  into  their  own  hands 
for  the  safety  of  the  kii^jdom.   They  moreover  be- 
sought him  to  letum  to  hia  capital  and  parliament, 
and  not  to  remove  the  young  prince  to  a  distance 
from  them.   "  And  they  beseech  your  majesty," 
continued  this  petition,  *'tobe  informed  hy  them, 
that,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  power  of 
raising,  ordering,  and  disposing  the  militia,  within 
any  city,  town,  or  other  place,  cannot  be  granted 
to  any  corporation,  by  charter  or  otherwise,  without 
the  authority  and  consent  of  parliament ;  and  that 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  have  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the  common 
danger  have  therein  done  nothing  but  according  to 
the  declaration  and  direction  of  both  Houses,  and 
what  is  justifiable  by  all  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom."   This  was  plain  speaking.    Charles  alto 
thought  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  him  to 
adopt  the  same  kind  of  language.  He  said  hastily, 
**  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  this  message  that  I 
know  nut  what  to  answer.    You  speak  of  jea- 
lousies  and  fears :  lay  your  hands  to  your  hearts 
and  ask  yourselves  whether  I  majr  not  likewise  be 
disturbed  with  fears  and  jealousies ;  and,  if  so,  I 
assure  wa  this  message  hath  nothing  lessened 
them.   For  the  militia,  I  thought  so  much  of  it 
before  I  sent  that  answer,  and  am  so  much  assured 
that  the  answer  is  agreeable  to  what  in  justice  or 
reason  you  can  ask,  or  I  in  honour  grant,  that  I 
shall  not  alter  it  in  any  point.    For  my  residence 
near  you,  I  wish  it  might  be  so  safe  and  honour- 
able that  I  had  no  cause  to  absent  myself  from 
Whitehall ;  ask  yourselves  whether  I  have  not. 
For  my  son,  I  shall  take  that  care  of  him  which 
■ball  justify  me  to  Ood  as  a  father,  and  to  my 
dominions  as  a  king.  To  conclude:  I  assure  you, 
upon  my  honour,  that  I  have  no  tho\wht  but  of 
peace  aiuL  jnstioe  to  my  people,  which  I  shall,  by 
all  ftir  means,  aeek  to  preserve  and  maintain,  re- 
lying upon  the  goodness  and  providence  of  God  for 
uie  preservatifm  of  myMlf  and  rights."*   As  soon 
as  wis  answer  Irom  Theobalds  waa  made  known 
in  the  House,  the  Commons  resolved  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  forthwith  put  into  a  posture  of 
defence  by  authority  of  parliament  alone ;  and  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  de- 
claration laying  down  the  just  causes  of  their  fears 
and  jealousies,  to  clear  their  House  from  any  jea- 
lousies conceived  of  it,  and  to  consider  and  de- 
clare their  opinion  as  to  all  matters  that  might 
arise  out  of  this  crisis.   Then  the  Commons  de- 
manded a  conference  with  the  Lords,  and  invited 
them  to  join  in  these  their  resolutions.   The  first 
resolution  about  putting  the  kingdom  on  its  de- 
fence was  carried  in  the  Up^r  House,  but  not  till 
^er  a  serious  debate,  nor  without  some  protests; 
the  second  residution  was  adopted  nnammondy. 
Instancy  an  order  was  issued  by  ^  two  Houses 
for  fitting  out  the  entire  fleet,  and  for  putting  it 
under  the  command  of  the  E^l  of  Northumber- 
land, Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  who  was 
instructed  to  see  all  the  royal  snips  ri^ed  and 

•BMfeVKlfc, 


put  in  readiness,  and  to  make  known  to  all  mer- 
chants, masters,  and  owners  of  trading-vessels, 
that  it  would  be  an  acceptable  service  to  the  king 
and  parliament  if  they  likewise  would  cause  all 
their  ships  to  be  rigged  and  equipped,  so  that  thev 
might  put  to  sea  at  the  shortest  notice.  BotK 
IjOtos  uid  Commons  then  adjounwd  ibr  two  days 
to  give  time  for  their  joint  ccanmittee  to  meet  at 
Merchant  Tailors*  Hall,  and  there  prepare  odier 
matters.    On  the  5th  of  March  the  former  militia 
ordinance  was  read  again  in  the  Lords ;  but  this 
time  the  king*s  name  and  authority  were  wholly 
left  out,  and  the  blanks  for  the  names  of  the  lord- 
lieutenants  were  all  filled  up  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Commons.    Many  of  these  lieutenants  of  counties 
who  were  to  have  the  command  of  the  militia  were 
royalists, — nearly  all  were  men  of  the  highest 
rank  and  attached  to  monarchy;  but  then  there 
were  many  hated  names  in  the  list,  and  Charles 
was  convinced,  and  probably  upon  good  grounds, 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  majority  of 
them  would  lean  rather  to  the  parliament  than  to 
him.   He  seems  to  have  ftlt  that  the  array  of  the 
aristocracy  would  have  been  i^^nst  him  in  any 
attempt  to  restore  &e  old  despotism.  To  strengthen 
the  oniinance,  the  Commons  sent  up  to  the  other 
House  the  following  resolutiom : — ^That  the  com- 
missions recently  granted  under  the  great  seal  for 
lieutenantoies  for  counties  were  illegal  and  void ; 
that  such  commissions  should  be  all  called  in  and 
cancelled ;  and  that  whosoever  should  attempt  to 
execute  any  such  power  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  accounted  a  distorber  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom ; — and  these  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Lords  with  a  feeble  murmur  of 
dissrat  from  three  voices.  After  this  the  Commons 
sent  up  their  famous  Declaration,  setting  forth  the 
causes  of  th»r  fears  and  jealounes,  linking  the 
king  and  die  court  with  the  Irish  rebellion  and 
massacre,  asserting  that  all  along  there  had  been  a 
plan  for  the  alteru^;  of  religion  and  breaking  die 
neck  of  pariiammt, — that  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  had  been  solicited  by  the  pope's  nuncio  to 
lend  his  majesty  8000  men,  to  help  to  maintain 
his  royalty  against  the  parliament ;  and,  in  the  end, 
inviting  his  majesty  to  return  to  Whitehall,  and 
bring  the  prince  with  him,  as  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  removing  their  apprehension.   The  Ijords,  after 
some  debate,  resolved  that  they  agreed  with  the 
House  of  Commons  in  this  declaration,  and  that  it 
should  be  sent  after  the  king.    But  fourteen  peers 
entered  their  names  as  dissenting  from  this  vote. 

The  king  had  removed  from  Theobalds  to  Royston 
on  the  Sra  of  March,  and,  on  the  7th,  he  pro- 
ceeded from  Roystcn  to  Newmarket,  many  persons 
joining  him  on  the  road.  On  the  9th  his  **  re- 
volted courtiers,'*  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Hol- 
land, were  afler  him,  and  presented  at  Newcastle 
this  unreserved  declaration  of  the  parliament.  Hol- 
land, it  appears,  the  man  who  had  formerly  been 
the  queen  8  favourite,  read  the  provoking  paper. 
When  he  cune  to  the  paasages  which  rdited  to 
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the  royal  warrants  granted  to  the  two  fugilives 
from  parliament,  the  Lord  Digby  and  Mr.  Jermyn, 
Charles  interrupted  him  by  crying,   "  That'  is 
false  !'*  and  when  Holland  went  on  and  touched 
again  upon  the  same  subject,  his  majesty  ex- 
claimed, "*Ti8  a  lie!"   He  said  that  it  was  a 
high  thing  to  tax  a  king  with  breach  of  promise ; 
that,  for  this  declaration,  he  could  not  have  be- 
lieved the  parliament  would  have  sent  him  such  a 
paper  if  he  had  not  seen  it  brought  by  such  per- 
sons of  honour.  "  I  am  sorry  for  the  parliament,'* 
C(mtinued  he,  "  but  am  glad  I  hare  it  (the  de- 
claration), for  by  that  I  doubt  not  to  satisfy  my 
people.    Ye  speak  of  ill  cooniels,  but  I  am  con- 
fident itx  parliament  hath  had  worse  infinroation 
than  I  have  had  counaeli.**   He  then  asked  them 
-what  he  had  denied  the  parliament   The  Earl  of 
Holland  instanced  the  militia.    "That  was  no 
bill,**  cried  the  king.      But  it  is  a  necessary  re- 
quest at  this  time,"  said  Holland.    "But  I  have 
not  denied  it  yet,"  retorted  Charles.    On  the 
following  day  the  king  delivered  his  deliberate 
answer  to  flie  declaration.    Holland  read  it,  and 
then  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  majestv  to  return 
to  his  capital.    « I  would.*'  said  Charles,  "  you 
had  given  me  cause,  but  I  am  sure  this  declaration 
is  not  the  way  to  lead  me  to  it.    In  all  Aristotle's 
rhetoric  there  is  no  such  argument  of  persuasion  as 
this."   Then  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  told  him  that 
the  parliament  had  humbly  besought  his  majeaty 
to  come  near  them.    "  I  have  leanit  by  their  de- 
claratioD,**  said  Charles,  **  that  these  words  are 
not  enough."    Pembroke  then  entreated  him 
clearly  to  express  what  he  would  have.   **  I  would 
whip  a  boy  m  Westminster  School,"  said  Charles, 
"  who  could  not  tell  that  by  my  answer."  The 
king  was  coarsely  oracular,  and  inclined  to 
play  at  cross  purposes— that  wretched  game  which 
had  brought  him  to  his  present  straits.  Pre- 
sently he  told  the  messengers  of  parliament  that 
they  were  much  mistaken  if  they  thought  his 
answer  a  denial.    •*  Then,"  said  Pembroke,  "  may 
not  the  militia  be  granted  as  desired  by  the  parlia- 
ment for  a  time?'*    " No,  by  God !"  exclaimed 
Charles,  "  not  for  an  hour.    You  have  asked  that 
of  me  that  was  never  asked  of  any  king,  and  with 
which  I  will  not  trust  my  wife  and  children.*** 
Charles  then  turned  to  Ireland,  saying,  "The 
buaincu  of  Ireland  will  never  be  done  in  the  way 
that  you  are  in.   Four  handred  wiH  never  do  that 
work ;  it  must  be  put  into  the  hanck  of  one.   If  I 
were  trusted  with  it,  I  would  pawn  my  head  to 

•  Bi«h»oith.— M«y  uyi.  •  Thm  Unf  nputnA  aiBch  indiRiiiilioa 
whtratts  rcceiveil  lliii  rrmuaitntwe,  comliiiidiiy  of  th«  monucr  of 
it.  that  it  wu  ooly  an  upbmtdtii|.  not  nn  InviUlioR  or  partnwion  of 
Mm  lu  tctim  to  tu*  jHulwmanti  mmi  told  tbrm.  Uiatln  all  Ariilotle'a 
nwlpric  thm  wu  no  anrii  amnment  of  pmuMikm:  mmI  that  be 
would  anawn  It  la  uaaOm  doctaratiaii.  wUeb,  wtUilii  •  few  da}-s 
nftw,  wa*  dnn  op,  ud  poblbliMt  i  vhoreiB,  with  drep  praU-Ma. 
tlan«.  he  vindlMtn  Iho  trath  oTIiU  trilglon.  and  JuitlSn  hia  othrr 
pn«MdlnB«.danytngthoiow«RaDttfcTtnnspoiliBZ  MulvrJemyn 
■f<>ol>>w^lu  that  mauiMr  which  Qwy  unc*  tb«m;  Inxea  tham  wiih 
ntta  MwlltMi  iawB  and  Bnoathan  npcMaiooa  of  adreHiMinonu 
ttom  KonM,Vmilc<h  Parli,  and  otbor  ulaeeii  mttin  the  nrnny 
rraeioui  acU  which  lie  had  nlMwtv  pwMod  dtU  niriiarnvni,  to  mUify 
hla  ppuplo;  and  proteala.  tn  coioludnn,  that  bo  b  noat  deilnua  to 
iTrid*  nwr.hU  vatliunam,  anil  wonU  ImnwdUtdr  tctura  to  Laaiion, 
If  b«  aonU  Kc  »  hn  of  W17  pmlrim  ludi  fa  Ua  Mmiity." 


end  that  work ;  and  though  I  am  a  beggar  myself, 
by  God  I  can  find  money  for  that"    He  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  this  declaration  of  Parlia- 
ment was  strange  and  unexpected,  and  said  be 
would  take  time  to  answer,  particularly  concerning 
the  grounds  of  their  fears  and  jealousies.    **  In 
the  mean  time,"  he  continued,  "  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  rather  expected  a  vindication  for  the  impu- 
tation laid  on  me  in  Master  Pym's  speech,  than 
that  any  more  general  rumours  mi  disooureet 
should  get  credit  with  you.   For  my  fears  and 
doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  should  ham  been  so 
groundless  or  trivial,  while  so  many  aeditioua 
pamphleta  and  Bermoni  are  locked,  u^aa,  and  so 
great  tumults  are  lemembn^L,  impnnuhed,  unin- 
quired  into :  I  still  confess  my  fears,  and  call  God 
to  witness,  that  they  are  greater  for  the  trae  Pro- 
testant profession,  my  people,  and  laws,  than  for 
my  own  rights  or  safety ;  though  I  must  tdl  you, 
I  conceive  that  none  of  these  are  free  from  danger. 
What  would  you  have?   Have  I  violated  your 
laws  ?    Have  I  denied  to  pass  any  bill  for  the 
ease  and  securi^  of  my  subjects  ?    I  do  not  ask 
you  what  you  have  done  for  me.   Have  any  of  my 
people  been  transpcvted  with  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions ?   I  have  offered  as  free  and  gener^  a  par- 
don as  yourselves  can  desire.   All  tiiis  considfoed, 
there  is  a  judgment  from  heaven  upon  this  nation, 
if  these  distractions  continue.   God  so  deal  with 
me  and  mine,  as  all  m^f  thoughts  and  intentiona 
are  ujnigfat,  fox  the  mamtenance  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant pn^aaitm,  and  for  the  obaervation  and  pre- 
servation of       lawi  of  this  land;  and  I  hope 
God  will  bless  and  assist  those  laws  for  my  pre- 
servation."    These  were  solemn  asseverations : 
nevertheless  at  that  very  moment,  the  queen  was 
selling  and  pawning  the  crown  jewels  of  England, 
in  order  to  purchase  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to 
bring  in  a  foreign  army  upon  the  English  people.* 
There  was  truth  in  the  assertion  that  he  had 
passed  many  bills  for  the  ease  and  security  of  hia 
subjects, — mat  -he  had  made  great  and  viduaUe 
concessions ;  but  then,  unfortuuatdy  for  him,  it 
waa  equally  true — as  it  was  equally  well  known — 
that  he  had  yielded  later  thm  at  the  eleventh  hoar, 
and  only  in  the  face  of  a  power  rising  paramount 
to  hia  own, — that,  as  lon^  as  he  could,  he  had 
proudly  and  scomfiilly  resisted  the  slightest  con- 
cesaion.    Gould  such  a  prince  get  cinedit  for  a 
sudden  conversion  7  Thethi  ng  waa  aearcdy  to  be 
expected,  even  had  there  beeu  no  drcumstancea  to 
provoke  suspicion ;  and  there  were  a  thousand 
such  circumstances.   Every  wind  that  blew  from 
the  contment  brought  reporta  of  foreign  alliaacea 

*  ItwiuiiotniiknawiitoOiBpaiU*»«il.«tlea«tBottiiiMHpKt^ 
(Ibr  h  WM  naually  taOced  amooir  tha  ptofTm  of  that  ikw),  thai  ibe 
qnoen.  when  abo  paaird  Into  Hullud,  eartlMl  wtah  htt  Ibe  man 
eweh,  h>  pawn  or  idl  then :  whieht  If  the  did.  tbgj  eooU  not  ba 
KDorant  what  Ibo  intaliuB  wm.  or  wb*t  tbn  olIsM  wna  UMy  to 
prove :  nor  Mold  ft  bo  nnknowa  to  thai  how  nntawAil  Ibo  act  waa, 
and  tberaflm  how  St  to  be  prmntrd ;  fa  Ihoy  IwUetod  kti  aflop- 
wnfda  of  hl«b  trouoB  ftw  that  Ikct,  and  w«M  aU«  to  toll  Ibo  «  orid.  In 
a  dMlamlwa.  how  Kreat  a  crlmn  It  l«  In  *  kfatg  Mnuflf  to  mho  away 
tlieoniaBenlaoftho  crown,  and  In  parttonlarlbo  Jowelaor  fli  jrm, 
tn  lueh  klnjfa  na  did  K  only  to  apend  o(  rIt*  nwrny,  BOt  to  wiainuin 
war  BMluit  thrir  own  people,  fa  whoaa  preapmnon  not  oaly  thoMb 
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and  projected  iDTauons.  The  fanatics  of  royalty 
did  not  Bcmple  to  assort,  in  safe  places,  that  a 
f(»«ign  army  would  soon  reduce  this  rebellious 
people  to  a  proper  submission  to  the  crown. 

At  the  same  time  Charles  edged  away  to  the 
ninlh-east,  towards  the  very  coast  which  had  been 
mentioned  as  the  spot  selected  for  the  landing  of 
the  invadine  army.  On  the  14th  of  March  he 
went  from  Newmarket  to  Huntingdon,  whence  he 
dated  an  elaborate  message  to  the  two  Houses,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Stamford.  In  this  message  he 
announced  to  them  that  he  intended  fixing  hu  re- 
sidence for  lome  time  in  the  city  of  York.  He 
again  exculpated  himaelf  at  the  expense  of  parlia- 
ment; forude  them  to  presume  upon  any  pre- 
tence to  settle  the  militia,  and  protested  ^at  idl 
their  acts  to  which  be  waa  no  party  would  and 
must  be  illegal  and  void.  Thereujpon  it  was  voted 
by  both  Houses — "  1.  That  the  king's  absence  so 
far  remote  from  his  parliament  is  not  only  an  ob- 
struction, but  may  be  a  destruction,  to  the.afiairs 
of  Ireland.  2.  That,  when  the  Lords  and  Commons 
in  Parliament  shall  declare  what  the  law  of  the 
land  is,  to  have  this  not  only  questioned  and  con- 
troverted, but  contradicted,  and  a  command  that  it 
should  not  be  obeyed,  is  a  high  breach  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  parliamenL  3.  That  they  which  advised 
the  king  to  absent  himself  from  the  parliament  are 
enemies  to  the  peace  of  this  kingdomi  and  justly  to 
be  suspected  as  fiavouraia  of  tht  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land." On  the  same  day  (the  16th  of  March) 
the  Commcms  voted  that  tlie  kingdom  had  been  of 
late,  and  still  was,  in  imminent  danger,  both  from 
enemies  abroad  and  from  faction  at  home ;  that,  in 
this  case  of  extreme  danger,  seeing  his  majesty's 
refusal,  the  ordinance  aereed  upon  by  both  Houses 
for  the  militia  ought  to  lie  obeyed  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  such 
persons  as  should  be  nominated  to  take  the  com- 
mand should  execute  their  oiEce  by  the  joint 
authority  of  the  two  Houses.  The  I/vds  agreed ; 
and  the  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  of 
counties  began  to  organise  the  militia,  (hi  the 
18th  of  March  Charlu  was  at  Doncaster;  on 
the  19th  at  York,  where  he  b^n  to  organise 
a  separate  government.  On  the  26th  the  I^oid 
WiUiNighby,  Lord  Dnngirvon,  and  Sir  Antony 
Ereby  urived  at  York  to  present  to  him  the  par- 
liament's jiutificati<m  of^  their  late  declaration. 
This  document  accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of 
all  the  troubles  by  resisting  the  militia  bill ;  told 
him  that  his  fears  and  doubts  were  unfounded ;  be- 
sought him  to  remember  that  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
parliament  consisted  of  many  continued  and  multi- 
plying acts  of  violation  of  the  laws ;  "  the  wounds 
whereof  were  scarcely  healed,  when  the  extremity 
of  all  those  violations  waa  far  exceeded  by  the 
strange  and  unheard-of  breach  of  law,  in  the  accu- 
sation of  the  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  members  of 
the  Commons*  House,"  for  which  they  had  as  yet 
received  no  full  aatisfaction.  With  much  thank- 
fiilness,  they  acknowledged  that  his  majesty  had 


passed  many  good  bills,  full  of  contentment  and 
advantage  to  His  people ;  but  truth  and  necessity 
enforced  them  to  add,  *'  that  ever  in  or  about  the 
time  of  poMting  those  bilUt  some  design  or  other 
had  been  on  foot,  tohich^  if  succestjvly  would  not 
only  have  deprived  thtm  of  the  fruit  of  those 
bills,  but  would  have  reduced  them  lo  a  toorse 
condition  titan  that  in  which  Oiis  present  parlia- 
ment had  found  the  notion."  They  threw  back 
his  offer  of  a  pardon  with  cold  disdain,  telling  him 
that  it  could  be  no  security  to  their  fears  and  jea- 
lousies, which  arose,  not  from  any  guilt  of  their 
own,  but  from  the  evil  designs  and  attem^s  of 
others.  **  To  this  our  humUe  answer,"  continued 
the  document,  "  vre  desire  to  add  an  information, 
which  we  lately  received  from  the  deputy  governor 
of  the  merchant  adventurers  at  Rotterdam,  in  Hol- 
land, that  an  unknown  person,  appertaining  to  the 
Lord  Digby,  did  lately  solicit  one  James  Henely, 
a  mariner,  to  go  to  Elsinore,  and  to  take  charge  of 
a  ship  iu  the  fleet  of  the  King  of  Denmark  there 
prepared,  which  he  should  conduct  to  Hull ;  in 
which  fleet  likewise  he  said  a  great  army  was  to 
be  transported :  and,  although  we  are  not  apt  to 
give  credit  to  information  of  this  nature,  yet  we 
cannot  altogether  think  it  fit  to  be  neglected,  but 
that  it  may  justly  add  somewhat  to  the  weight  of 
our  fears  and  jealousies,  considering  with  what 
circumstances  it  is  accompanied,  with  the  I^ord 
Di^by's  precediiu;  expresHOus  in  his  letters  to  her 
majesty  and  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  and  your  majesty's 
succeeding  course  of  withdrawii^  yourself  norUi- 
ward  from  your  parliament  in  a  manner  very  suit- 
able and  correspondent  to  that  evil  counsel,  which 
we  doubt  will  make  much  deeper  impression  in 
the  generality  of  your  people."  They  ended  by  ad- 
vising and  beseeching  his  majesty  to  return  to  his 
capital  and  parliament  with  all  convenient  speed, 
where  he  should  find  dutiful  affections  and  earnest 
endeavours  to  establish  his  throne  upon  the  sure 
foundation  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  his 
kingdoms.  In  his  reply,  Charles  assumed  a 
haughty  and  sarcastic  tone,  telling  them  that  thry 
need  not  expect  his  presence  until  they  should 
both  secure  him  concerning  his  just  apprehensions 
of  tumultuary  insolences,  wd  give  him  satisfaction 
for  those  insni^ortable  scandals  that  had  been 
raised  against  him.  He,  however,  agwn  protested 
that  he  neither  desired  nor  needed  any  foreign 
force  to  preserve  him  from  oppression.  But  about 
Hull  he  said  not  a  word.  The  fact  was,  that  he 
and  his  parliament  were  now  scambling  for  arms 
and  warlike  means,  and,  having  entirely  failed  in 
getting  possession  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Charles 
had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Hull,  as  a  place,  iu  pre- 
sent circumstances,  more  important  than  his  capital. 
Nor  was  that  city,  with  its  magazines  of  arms, 
much  less  important  in  the  eyes  of  parliament. 
The  reader  wiU  remember  the  appointment  of  Sir 
John  Hotham  to  be  governor  there,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  the  yoimga  Hotham  undertook  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  carry  down  their  orders. 
Nearly  at  the  same  moment  the  Jmg  hurried  off 
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Caitlk  Of  Hull,  tihp.  Ckablii  I.  From  %a  old  plan  of  the  Town. 


the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  -with  most  gracious  letters 
in  his  majesty's  name,  full  of  clemency  and  fine 
promises  to  the  townsmen  of  Hull,  who  were  com- 
manded to  deliver  instantly  to  the  said  earl  the 
keys  of  the  ports,  magazines,  hlock-houeet,  &c. 
Newcastle,  whose  heart  misgave  him,  assumed  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Savage,  and  tried  to  pass  into 
the  town  unknown;  hut  he  was  recognised  by 
some  by-standers,  and  presently  forced  to  own 
both  his  name  and  his  errand.  The  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  townsmen  of  Hull,  foreseeing  the  coming 
tempest,  and  knowing  that  the  parliament  had  re- 
solved to  place  the  government  of  their  town  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  resolved  upon  a 
petition  to  beseech  his  majesty  to  be  pleased  to 
agree  with  his  parliament  iu  this  business,  that  so, 
without  breach  of  fealty  or  incurring  the  displea- 
sure of  either  king  or  parliament,  they  might  know 
in  whose  hands  they  were  to  intrust  that  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  and  their  own  lives  and  property. 
The  king  took  no  notice  of  this  petition  ;  but  the 
House  of  Lords  instantly  summoned  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  to  attend  at  his  place  in  parliament. 
Charles,  it  appears,  then  requested  the  townsmen 
to  keep  Hull  themselves,  with  their  mayor  as  sole 
governor ;  and  the  earl  and  Captain  Legg  bestirred 
themselves  among  the  people :  hut  all  was  of  no 
avail,  the  courtiers  were  driven  out,  and  the 
younger  Hotham  was  received  in  the  town  with 
three  companies  of  train-bands.  The  authorities 
freely  surrendered  into  his  hands  the  magazines 
and  block-houses,  and  shortly  after  Sir  John 
Hotham  arrived  with  more  companies  of  the  train- 
bands of  Yorkshire.  The  garrison  of  Hull  was 
thus  raised  to  about  eight  hundred  men.  Parlia- 
ment then  sent  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  re- 


moval of  the  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
Hull  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  tliey  might 
be  kept  with  less  charge  and  more  safety,  and 
transported  with  much  more  convenience  to  Ire- 
land, where  they  were  most  wanted.*  Charles,  in 
reply,  told  them  that  he  rather  expected  they 
would  have  given  him  an  account  of  their  conduct 
in  placing  a  garrison  and  a  governor  in  his  town 
of  Hull ;  that  he  could  not  think  it  fit,  or  consent 
to  the  removal  of  the  magazine ;  that  Hull  was  a 
more  convenient  port  for  shipping  for  Ulster  or 
Leinster  than  London ;  and  that  they  would  do 
well  to  leave  him  to  look  after  his  own  magazines, 
which  were  his  own  property.  At  the  same  time 
a  counter-petition  was  got  up  among  the  royalists 
of  Yorkshire,  who  prayed  that  the  arms  and  am- 
munition might  be  left  at  Hull  for  the  better 
securing  of  the  northern  parts ;  '*  and  the  rather," 
said  these  petitioners,  "  because  we  think  it  fit 
that  that  part  of  the  kingdom  should  be  best  pro- 
vided, where  your  sacred  person  doth  reside — your 
person  being  like  David's,  the  light  of  Israel,  and 
more  worth  than  ten  thousand  of  us."  From  the 
19th  of  March  to  the  22nd  of  April,  Charles' 
resided  at  York :  a  court  was  formed  around  him ; 
a  crazy,  tottering,  timid  ministry  was  put  in  action, 
and  nights  as  well  as  days  were  spent  in  deep  de- 
liberation, and  in  the  drawing  up  of  declarations, 
protestations,  and  other  state  papers.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  the  day  on  which  the  act  granting  him 
tonnage  and  poundage  expired,  Charles  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  the  continuance  of  the 
payment  of  that  tax  or  duty,  and  charging  all 

*  In  the  tnme  petition  the  Lordi  ud  Common*  call  lot  the  Inme- 
dleteesecntum  ortlxooQdenuwdpriMte  In  NfWKatei  who  had  beca 
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hifl  customeTs,  comptrollers,  collectors,  searchers, 
waiters,  &c.,  and  all  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors, 
sberifis,  bailifis,  constables,  headboroughs,  and 
others,  his  majesty's  officers  and  ministers,  to  take 
care  that  the  pToclamation  should  be  fully  exe- 
cuted and  the  orders  performed.  Upon  the  very 
same  day  the  Lords  and  Commons  published  an 
ordeTi  retaining  to  themselves  the  entire  control  of 
that  source  of  revenue.* 

On  the  8th  of  April  Charles  sent  to  acquaint 
the  parliament  with  hia  resoluUon  of  going  into 
Ireland  for  suppressing  the  rebellion  there,  being 
most  tenderly  sensible  of  the  false  and  scandalous 
reports  dispersed  amongst  the  people,  which  not 
only  wounded  his  honour,  but  likewise  greatly 
retarded  the  reducing  of  that  unhappy  kingdom. 
He  assured  them,  and  all  his  loving  subjects,  that 
he  would  earnestly  pursue  the  design  for  the 
defence  of  God's  true  religion,  not  declining  any 
hazaid  of  his  person  ;  and  he  called  God  to  witness 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  and  the  further 
assurance  that  he  would  never  consent  to  a  toler- 
ation of  the  popish  profession  in  Ireland.  He  then 
lamely  re-introduced  the  great  subject  of  Hull, 
telling  Aem  that  he  intended  forthwith  to  raise,  by 
his  own  comrnisaiona,  a  guard  for  his  person, 
which  was  to  consist  of  2000  loot  and  800  horse, 
all  to  be  armed  from  hia  magazines  at  Hull.  He 
added  that  he  bad  sent  dispatches  into  Scotland  to 
quicken  the  levies  there  making  for  Ireland,  and 
that  he  hoped  the  encouragement  given  to  adven- 
turers would  fiicilitate  the  raising  of  men  and 
money  for  that  service.  He  then  spoke  once  more 
of  the  great  matter  in  debate,  telling  them  that  he 
had  prepared  a  bill,  to  be  offered  to  them  by  his 
attorney-general,  concerning  the  militia,  whereby 
be  hoped  the  peace  and  safeW  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men, 
without  violation  of  his  majesty's  just  rights,  or 
prejudice  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject :  if  this 
should  be  thankfully  received  he  would  be  glad  of 
it;  if  refused,  he  called  God  and  all  the  world  to 
judge  on  whose  part  the  fault  was.  Charles  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  Commons  would 
oppose  with  all  their  might  his  entrance  into  Hull. 
Days  wore  away,  and  he  received  no  answer  to 

■  TtM  aiStt  of  |MTliam«at  wu  In  tbrn  wonb^— "  Wbetni  Ibe 
bill  of  toBDwe  and  poundiigB  u  Ihii  day  axplrcd,  and  »  atw  bill 
pmmA  bnlhllniiiiii  ftirtht  i-TrnHn-inirt  nf  llirir  iwyineiitf  antil  tho 
Jrd  dcy  of  May,  which  nonot  a*  yet  nc«in  iht  rayal  anent.  in  m- 
IfuA  or  the  nmotoDMi  of  hti  naleity't  peraoa  from  the  parliament, 
which  BuMteya  to  ba  coHoetMl  by  that  UU  an  to  be  employed  fbt  the 
neeewaty  gaaidiDK  oTihe  wa*  and  dflMM  of  Ilia  commoovealth ; 
It  U.  iherefcra,  ordered  by  the  noromona  now  aMsmbted  In  parlla- 
mrat,  that  the  Mieial  olBceri  belong Ing  to  the  Uuilom  Htnue,  both 
In  (be  pott  of  London  and  the  oul-porta,  do  not  pemli  any  merchant 
arothct to lada  or  nnlade  any  |mid*  or  meKhandlMa  before  enoh 
Mil  MM  ^  int  wake  due  entrie*  thereof  In  the  Cnetom  Hoom  ;  and 
it  to  alM  declared  by  the  Mid  CommoiM  that  aoeb  ofleen,  upon  the 
wi[»t,ll»i  entry  nade  by  any  merchant  a*  aforeai^di  ehall  Intimate 
t0  well  ■■iihaiit  thai  it  it  the  adviea  of  tha  ConunoDi,  tot  Oie  bcUnr 
•a»a«irtlM  Htd  nerehanii,  and  in  ia(ard  the  reepecdva  duiiea  will 
nlata  >a4  Imoom  dna  ai  fkoa  Ibla  day,  that  tha  eald  meichauta, 
«pon  entry  of  tbeir  xaoda.  «•  utiMiny  tlMy  did,  when  a  law  wai  in 
face*  te  IMt  porpoH,  woidd  depoait  eo  nudi  moon  ni  die  WTeral 
LUiliiMi  will  amoant  onto  la  the  hands  of  etieh  oncan.  li>  ba  by 
itaam  Becoiinted  to  hi*  maisaty,  the  reapeetire  Buatoma  dva  by  the 
uUbm,  whMtb«aaUbUla]nU  ban  tuvioyal  nuettt;  or  olhar- 

mlond,  vgm  dtiMBd,  mlo  tu  Mvtnl  nnehnnti  npaetinly.'* 


this  his  last  message.    On  the  22nd  of  April  he 
sent  the  young  Duke  of  York,  his  nephew  the 
Prince  Palatine,  the  Earl  of  Newport,  the  Lord 
Willoughby,  and  **  some  other  persons  of  honour," 
but  without  any  armed  fwce,  to  see  the  town  of 
Hull.   These  visitors  were  respectfully  received 
and  entertained  by  the  mayor  and  the  governor. 
Sir  John  Hotham.   Th^  spent  that  day  in  view- 
ing the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  the  place,  and 
partaking  of  a  banquet  prepwed  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  Hull.    On  tiie  morrow,  the  23rd  of 
April,  being  St.  George*s  Day,  they  were  all  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  governor ;  but  a  little  before 
dinner-time,  Sir  John  Hotham,  being  busy  in  dis- 
course with  their  highnesses,  was  suddenly  saluted 
by  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  the  brother-in-law  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  fugitive  Lord  Digby.  Sir  Lewis 
delivered  to  Sir  John  a  message  from  bis  majesty, 
purporting  that  his  majesty  also  intended  to  dine 
with  him  that  day,  being  then  within  four  miles  of 
Hull  with  an  escort  of  SOD  horse  and  upwards. 
Old  Hotham  was  startled,  but,  perceiving  what 
was  intended,  he  hastened  to  consult  with  Mr, 
Pelhara,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
alderman  of  Hull,  and  with  some  others  who  were 
equally  pledged  to  the  parliament  aide.  These 
gentlemen  presently  decided  (there  was  short  time 
for  deliberation)  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent 
to  his  majesty,  humbly  to  beseech  him  to  forbear 
to  come,  forasmuch  as  the  governor  could  not, 
without  betraying  his  trust,  admit  him  with  so 
great  a  guard.   As  soon  as  this  messenger  had 
returned,  and  had  brought  certain  information  of 
the  king's  advance,  Hotham  drew  up  the  bridge, 
shut  the  [gates,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
stand  to  their  arms.  This  was  scarcely  done  when 
Charles  rode  up  to  Beverley  gate,  c^led  for  Sir 
John  Hotham,  and  commanded  him  to  open  die 
gate.    To  that  frequently  repeated  command  Sir 
John's  only  answer  ma,  that  he  was  intrusted 
the  parliament  with  the  securin  g  of  the  town  for  his 
majesty's  honour  and  the  kingdom'a  use, — that 
he  intended,  by  God's  help,  to  do  this  duty, — ^that 
his  majesty  ought  not  to  misinterpret  his  conduct 
into  disloyalty, — that,  if  his  majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  come  in  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
twelve  more,  he  should  be  welcome.    The  king 
refused  to  enter  without  bis  whole  guard.  The 
altercation  began  at  eleven  o'clock ;  at  one  o'clock 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  their 
attendants,  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  town  to 
join  the  king.    Charles  stayed  fay  the  gate  till  four 
o'clock,  when  he  retired,  and  gave  Sir  John 
Hotham  one  hour  to  consider  what  be  did.  Per- 
haps, by  thus  exhibiting  himself,  the  king  hoped 
to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  but  the 
townunen  of  Hull  rather  offered  the  parliament 
soldiers  encouragement  and  assistance.    At  five 
o'clock  Charles  returned  to  the  gate,  where  he 
received  fitnn  the  governor  the  same .  anawer. 
Thereupon  he  cuised  two  faeraldS'at-armB  to  pro- 
claim Sir  John  Hotham  a  traitor;  and  then,  dia- 
appointed,  enraged,  humilia(edt^^^bjj^|^  to 
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Beverley,  where  he  lodged  fhat  unhappy  night* 
The  next  morning  he  sent  a  herald  «aA  tome 

others  back  to  Hull  to  offer  the  governor  a  pardon 
and  tempting  conditions  if  he  would  yet  open  the 
gate.  Hotham  replied  as  he  had  done  the  day 
before;  and  Charles  then  rode  away  to  York, 
whence  he  dispatched  another  iDCSsage  to  the  par- 
liament. He  began  with  a  ridiculous  allusion  to 
the  petition  of  the  Yorkshire  gentry,  who  had 
desired  the  stay  of  his  majes^*s  arms  and  ammu* 
nition  in  bis  magazines  at  Hull.  He  told  them 
that  he  had  thought  fit  to  go  in  person  to  yiew  his 
said  arms  and  ammunition,  but,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  he  had  found  all  the  gates  shut  upon 
him ;  that  he  had  offered  to  go  into  the  town  with 
only  twen^  horse,  &c. ;  and  that  he  now  thought 
it  expedient  to  demand  justice  of  his  parliament 
^Kainst  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  had  seditiously  and 
traitorously  rejected  him,  and  disobeyed  his  orders. 
On  the  next  day  (the  25th)  he  sent  another  mes- 
sage to  parliament,  and  a  very  gracious  letter  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  Hull.  Both 
were  worse  than  useless.  The  Lords  and  Com- 
mons declared  instantly  that  his  stopping  up  the 
passages  between  Hull  and  the  parliament,  and 
intercepting  of  messengers  employed  by  parlia- 
ment,t  was  a  high  breach  of  their  privil^es;  that 
the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
ties of  York  and  Lincoln,  and  all  other  his  majes- 
ty's officers,  should  be  called  upon  to  suppress  all 
forces  that  should  be  raised  in  uwse  counties,  either 
to  force  the  town  of  Hull,  or  to  stop  passengers  to 
and  :'iTom  it ;  that  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done 
nothii^  hut  in  obedience  to  t3w  command  of  both 
bouses  of  parliament;  that  the  declaring  Sir  John 
a  traitor,  he  being  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  and,  being  without  due  process  of  law, 
was  t^nst  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  law 
of  the  land.  On  the  same  day  that  these  last 
resolutions  were  carried,  they  drew  up  a  petition 
against  his  majesty's  going  over  to  Ireland,  telling 
him  plainly  that  they  could  never  consent  to  any 
levies  or  raising  of  soldins  to  be  made  by  his 
majesty  alone  for  this  his  intended  expedition,  or 
to  the  payment  of  any  army  except  sudi  as  should 
be  employed  and  commanded  according  to  the 
advice  and  direction  of  parliament ;  that  he  was 
bound  to  leave  the  management  of  that  war  to 
them  by  his  promise  pledged  unto  them ;  that  his 
presence  was  requirea  much  more  in  his  capital 
with  hia  parliament  than  in  Ireland,  where  they 
bad  made  a  prosperous  beginning  by  many  defeats 
of  the  rebels,  who  would  soon  be  disheartened  if 
the  proceedings  of  parliament  should  not  be  intei^ 
rupted  by  his  protracted  absence.  And  all  this 
was  accompanied  by  an  energetic  declaration,  in 
which  they  insisted  that  their  precaution  in  securing 

*  "  The  new*  ot  SIt  Joha'i  belMTionr  wat  carried  np  hy  Ttia  mrn 
■M,  Mr.  John  Ilothan,  auto  the  two  Hunwa :  wimm  t  heard  In  the 
Iloui«  of  Comraou*  irtre  the  reUtlon  ot  what  hIa  futher  hu]  dooe  ; 
end  he  coDcluded  with  thli— TAwi  hrtlA  my  father  am4  mutttf  itnei 
yam,  /all  brteK  fall  »dgt  rSir  PhUip  ITarwuA'l  Utmoirt. 

t  Uhnrlea  had  laU  ■eonta  lo  tntercnC  aU  letten  uaedns  belweea 
the  pHUumt  and  HttU.— WMMk. 


Hull  had  been  necesury  to  the  safety  of  the 
country ;  and  that  it  was  me  king  and  his  adherents, 

and  not  Sir  John  Hotham,  that  had  tran^ressed. 
This  petition  was  delivered  to  his  majesty  by  the 
Earl  of  Stamford,  who  was  also  intrusted  with 
other  duties ;  for  this  earl,  with  the  Lord  Wit- 
loughby.  Sir  Edward  Askell,  and  three  other  com- 
missioners, was  appointed  to  act  in  concert  with 
Sir  John  Hotham  and  a  committee  sitting  in  Hull, 
and  carried  with  him  the  parliament's  order  for 
aid  and  assistance,  directed  to  the  lord*Ueutenant, 
deputy  lieutenants,  sheriffs,  justices,  constables, 
&c.,  of  the  comi^.  On  the  4th  of  May  Charles 
gave  a  long  answer  to  the  petition  and  to  the  de- 
daration  of  the  two  Houses.  He  began  by  com- 
plaining that  his  mess^  demanding  justice  for 
the  high  and  unheard  of  affirant  offered  to  him  at 
the  gatei  of  Hull  by  Sir  John  Hotham  had  not 
been  thou^t  worthy  of  an  answer,  but  tiiat,  instead 
thereof,  parliament  had  thought  it  fit,  by  their 
printed  votes,  to  own  and  avow  that  unpualleled 
act  as  being  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
both  houses  of  parliament.  All  this,  he  said,  he 
knew  to  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  modesty  and 
duty  of  former  times,  and  rniwairantable  by  any 
precedents  but  what  themselves  had  made.  He 
claimed  an  entire  right  of  property  in  the  towns, 
forts,  and  magazines  of  the  kingdom.  "  And  we 
would  hin  be  answered,"  said  he,  "  what  title  any 
subject  of  our  kingdom  hath  to  bis  house  or  land 
that  we  have  not  to  our  town  of  Hull  ?  Or  what 
right  hath  he  to  his  mone^,  I^ate,  or  jewels  that 
we  have  not  to  onr  magazme  or  munition  there  ? 
....  We  very  well  know  the  great  and  unlimited 
power  of  parHament,  but  we  Iraow  as  well  that  it 
is  only  in  that  sense,  as  we  are  a  part  of  that  par- 
liament. Without  us,  and  against  our  consent, 
the  votes  of  either  or  both  Houses  together  must 
not,  cannot,  shall  not,  forbid  anything  that  is  en> 
joined  by  the  law,  or  enjoin  anything  that  is  for- 
bidden by  the  law.'*  He  said  that  Lord  Digby's 
intercepted  letters,  wherein  mention  was  made  of 
his  retreat  to  a  ^lace  of  safety,  ought  not  to  hinder 
him  from  visitmg  his  own  town  and  fort;  and, 
quitting  this  ticklish  point  with  the  fewest  words 
possible,  he  protested  with  all  solemnity  that  his 
heart  bled  at  the  apprehension  of  a  civil  war,  and 
that,  if  any  such  should  arise,  the  blood  and  de- 
struction must  be  laid  to  the  account  parliament, 
his  own  conscience  telling  him  that  he  was  clear. 
He  re-asserted  the  notorious  falsehood,  that  be  had 
offered  to  go  into  Hull  with  twenty  hwae  only,  hia 
whole  train  being  unarmed.  As  for  Hotham,  he 
said,  "We  had  been  contemptibly  stupid  if  we  had 
made  any  scruple  to  proclaim  him  traitor.  .... 
And  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  declaring  him  traitor, 
being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
be  a  breach]  of  privilege  of  parliament,  we  must 
have  other  reasons  than  bare  votes  to  prove."  He 
had  rather  happily  quoted  before  from  Pym's 
speech  on  the  trial  of  Sbaflbrd,  and  he  ended  hia 
answer  with  another  extract  from  the  same  great 
driver: — *•  ""We  condade  widu^r.  Pyvfu  own 
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innds.  If  the  ^BKxopiivit  of  the  Idng  vverwhelm 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  will  he  turned  to 
tyruiDy ;  if  liberty  undermine  the  prerogative,  it 
will  grow  into  anarchy." 

On  the  36tti  of  May  the  parliament  lent  him 
their  remonatisnce,  or  declaration,  in  answer  to 
his  declaration  concerning  the  business  of  Hull. 
The  royal  declaration,  which,  like  most  of  these 
papers,  ia  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Hyde, 
was  conaidend  by  the  two  Houses  in  the  light  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  a  declining  of  further 
n^otiation  between  the  king  and  them.  "  There- 
fore,*' said  they,  "  we  likewise  sbaU  addresa  our 
answer  to  the  people,  not  by  way  oi  appeal,  but  to 
prevent  them  from  being  their  own  ezecutioneis, 
and  from  being  persuaded,  under  &lse  colours  of 
defending  the  law  and  th^  liberties,  to  destroy 
both  with  thdr  own  hands,  by  taking  their  Uvea, 
libaties,  and  eitates  out  (rf  max  hands  Irliun  they 
have  choeen  and  intrusted  therewith,  and  resign- 
ing them  up  to  some  evil  counaellors  about  his 
majesty,  who  can  lay  no  foundation  of  their  own 
greatnees  but  upon  the  ruin  of  this,  and  in  it  of 
all  parliaments,  and  in  them  of  the  true  religion 
and  ibt  freedom  of  this  nation.  And  these  are 
the  men  that  would  persuade  the  people  that  both 
houses  of  parliament,  containing  all  the  peers  and 
representing  all  the  commons  q£  England,  would 
destroy  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  wherein,  besides  the  trust  of  the  whole, 
they  ihemaeWes  in  their  own  particulars  have  so 
great  an  interest  of  tumour  and  estatSi,  that  we 
hope  it  will  gain  little  credit  with  any  that  have 
the  least  use  of  reason,  that  suoh  as  must  have  so 
great  a  ah«e  in  the  misery  should  take  so  much 
pains  in  dm  pcocnring  thereof,  "Snd  spend  ao  much 
time,  and  run  so  many  hazarda,  to  make  themselves 
■laves,  and  destroy  the  property  of  their  estates." 
They  then  defnided  the  inEtructions  which  they 
bad  given  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  conduct  of  that 
governor,  and  their  own  subsequent  votes  of  ap- 
proval. They  next  announced,  in  the  highest  and 
moat  intelligible  tone,  their  conceptions  as  to  the 
king's  right  of  property.  Referring  to  Charles's 
assertion  that  be  had  the  same  property  in  the 
town  of  Hull,  and  in  the  magazines  there,  that 
any  of  his  subjects  had  in  their  houses,  lands,  or 
money,  they  said,  "  Here  that  is  laid  down  for  a 
principle  which  would  indeed  pull  up  the  very 
fimndation  of  the  lilwrty,  property,  and  interest  of 
every  subject  in  partioular,  and  of  all  the  sutgects 
in  general ;  ....  for  Ms  majesty's  towns  are  no 
nuMFe  his  own  than  the  Idn^dom  is  his  own ;  and 
his  kingdom  is  no  mom  bis  own  than  his  people 
are  his  own :  and,  if  the  king  had  a  property  in 
all  his  towns,  what  would  become  of  the  aubjecta* 
property  in  thear  houses  therein  ?  And  if  he  had 
a  property  in  hia  kingdom,  what  would  become  of 
the  aubjecta*  property  in  their  lands  throughout 
the  kingdom  ?  or  of  their  iibertiea,  if  hia  majesty 
had  the  same  right  in  tbeir  persons  that  every 
salgect  hath  in  their  lands  or  goods?"  They 
went  oo  to  obierva  that  the  erroneous  notion  being 
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infused  into  prmces  diat  their  Idngdoma  were  their 
own,  and  that  they  might  do  with  them  what  ^y 
would, — "as  if  their  kingdoms  were  for  them,  and 
not  they  for  their  kingdoms,** — was  the  root  of  all 
their  invasiona  of  their  subjects'  just  rights  and 
liberties  ;  and  that  so  far  was  the  notion  in  question 
irom  being  true,  that  in  fact  their  kingdoms,  their 
towns,  the  people,  the  public  treasure,  and  what- 
soever was  bought  therewith,  were  all  only  given 
to  them  in  trust :  by  the  known  laws  of  f^gland, 
the  very  jewels  of  the  crown  were  not  the  king's 
property,  but  were  only  confided  to  his  keeping 
for  the  use  and  ornament  of  his  regal  dignity. 
They  ai^ued  .that  the  trust  so  given  for  the 
public  advantage  ought  to  be  managed  by  the 
advice,  of  parlument,  whose  du^  it  was  by  all 
meanato  prevent  its  abuse.  On  tlut  prindple  th^ 
hoped  thst  in  what  they  had  done  in  regard  to  the 
town  of  Hull,  it  would  appear  clearly  to  all  the 
world  that  th^  had  discharged  their  own  brust,  uid 
not  invaded  ttat  of  his  majesty,  much  less  his  pro- 
perty, which  in  this  case  they  could  not  do.  This 
waa  flat  blasphemy  to  the  fanatic  roy^sts,  who  had 
swallowed  the  do^as  of  Kin^  James  and  of  the 
court  bishops ;  but  it  sounded  like  right  and  reason 
to  the  ears  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  whose 
descendants  have  adopted  at  least  the  general 
principleB  of  the  reasoning  of  the  parliament  on 
this  occasion  into  their  political  creed  as  incontro- 
vatible  and  sacred  truths.  The  remonstrance  of  the 
two  Houses  wedt  on  to  affirm  that  they  had  giveq 
no  occasion  to  his  majes^  to  declare  with  so  much 
earnestness  that  their  votes  would  be  nothii^ 
without  or  against  hia  consent;  that  they  were 
very  tender  of  the  law  themselves,  and  so  would 
never  allow  a  few  private  persons  sbout  his  ma- 
jesty, nor  his  majesty  himself  out  of  his  courts,  to 
be  judge  of  the  law,  and  that,  too,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature ;  that 
it  might  be  that  his  majesty  had  not  refused  to 
consent  to  anything  which  Ae  considered  proper 
for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  but 
that  he  had  taken  the  measure  of  that  peace  and 
happiness  from  some  few  ill-affected  persous 
about  him,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  judgment  of 
his  great  council  of  parliament ;  that  of  late  the 
advice  of  both  Houses  had  been  undervalued, 
rejected,  and  absolutely  refused;  and  that  this 
obliged  them  to  declare  and  explain  to  the  nation 
what  waa  the  privi^;e  of  parliament^  what  the 
duty  of  the  king,  l^ey  then  return^  ^to  Lord 
Digby's  interceded  letter.  '*We  appeiQ,**  s^ 
they,  **to  the  juc^ment  of  any  indifferent  man 
that  shall  read  that  letter,  and  compare  it  with  the 
posture  that  his  majesty  then  did  and  still  doth 
stand  in  towards  the  parliament,  and  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  late  action  of  his  majesty  in 
^ing  Jo  Hull,  whether  the  advisers  of  that  journey 
mtended  only  a  visit  of  that  fort  and  magazine?" 
They  told  the  king  that  it  was  a  resolution  most 
worthy  of  a  prince  to  shut  his  enrs  against  any 
that  would  incline  him  to  a  civil  war;  but  Jhey 
coold  not  believe  tka|)i|^  t^to  have  a^f^ 
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those  that  came  with  his  majesty  to  the  House  of 

CommoDs ;  or  those  that  accompanied  him  from 
Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court,  and  appeared  in  a 
warlike  manner  at  Kingston;  or  those  that  fol- 
lowed him  to  Hull ;  or  tlioae  that,  after  that  expe- 
dition, drew  their  ewords  at  York,  demanding  who 
would  be  for  Ihe  king  j  or  those  that  advised  his 
majesty  to  declare  Sir  John  Hotham  a  traitor. 
And  then  they  imitated  Charles  in  casting  the 
weight  of  blood  from  themselves,  declaring  that 
they  stood  acquitted  by  God  and  their  ctmsciences 
if  uiose  malignant  spirits  should  ever  force  them 
to  defend  their  religion,  their  country,  the  privi- 
le^B  of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject 
Tith  their  awords.  They  placed  the  conduct  of 
die  Earl  of  Newcastle  at  Hull  in  a  very  bumiliatinef 
light;  and  they  contended  that  ever  since  the 
feilure  of  Uie  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members, 
there  had  been  a  design  to  get  possession  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition  in  that  town.  They  declared 
it  to  be  a  notorious  fact,  that  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  a 

Serson  that  had  not  the  least  part  in  this  late 
usioess  of  Hull,  was  dispatched  presently  after 
into  Holland,  where  his  near  relative  the  Lord 
Digby  had  continual  recourse  unto  and  countenance 
from  the  queen,  and  they  lefl  the  world  to  jud^ 
for  what  purpose  this  was.  To  this  long  paper 
Charles  returned  a  still  longer  reply,  and  both 
were  printed  and  published  in  the  form  of  pam- 
phlets. The  two  Houses  again  took  up  the  con- 
troversial pen  shortly  afterwards;  but  their  re- 
joinder was  of  such  a  lei^^  as  to  appear  very 
tedious,  even  to  the  patient  and  long-winded  Rudi- 
wor^L  Of  course  neither  party  thought  to  finish 
the  war  upon  paper.  Eacn  was  m»cing  active 
preparation  for  a  contest  in  which  blood  was  to  be 
shed,  not  ink.  Charles  issued  a  proclamation 
stating  that,  for  some  months,  his  town  and  county 
of  Kingston-upon-HuU  had  been  withheld  irom 
him,  and  his  entrance  traitorously  resisted,  by  Sir 
John  Hotham ;  and  chai^ng  and  commanding  all 
his  loving  subjects  not  to  aid,  or  abet,  or  assist  in 
conveying  into  the  said  town  men,  money,  arms, 
ammunition,  or  victuals,  or  in  any  other  way  con- 
tribute towards  the  keeping  or  defending  Hull 
against  his  majesty  or  any  force  which  he  might 
think  fit  to  send  against  it,  to  drive  out  the  unlaw- 
ful band  there,  and  take  possession  of  his  own 
fort,  port,  arms,  and  ammunition  there.  But  not 
hoping  to  gain  so  important  a  prize  by  a  procla- 
mation, the  royalists  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and 
bribes.  There  was  one  Fowkes,  a  lieutenant  to  Cap- 
tain Lowinger,  a  Dutch  soldier  of  fortune,  who  was 
serving  in  Hull  under  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  thia 
Lieutenant  Fowkes  had  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Mr.  Beckwith  of  Beverley,  who  was  occasionally 
with  the  king's  friends  at  York.  About  the  middle 
of  May,  Fowkes  received  a  letter  frran  his  father- 
in-law,  earnestly  requesting  him  to  give  him  a 
meeting.  The  lieutenant  showed  this  letter  to 
Ho&am*s  secretary,  who  laid  it  before  the  gover- 
nor. It  was  arranged  that  the  lieutenant  dwuld 
go  to  the  me^g  with  his  fi^lui^iii-Uv,  and 


return  next  day  with  a  true  ucount  of  what 
had  passed.  On  his  arrival  at  his  ftther<in- 
law*B,  the  poor  lieutenant  was  kindly  received; 
but,  in  the  parlour,  he  found  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  had  a  vizor  on. 
This  masked  gentleman  was  supposed  to  be  Sir 
Jocelyn  Percy,  a  papist  that  dwelt  in  Beverley : 
the  rest  were  all  strangers  to  [him.  AfUr  many 
civilities  and  assurances  of  their  belief  that  neither 
Fowkes  nor  his  captain  could  possibly  have  any 
design  of  disloyalty  to  the  king,  but  merely  did 
what  they  were  doing  in  Hull  for  their  better  sup- 
port as  soldiers,  they  made  him  an  offer  of  500/. 
m  money  and  500/.  per  annum  for  himself,  and 
1000/.  m  money  and  1000/.  per  annum  for  his 
captain,  if  they  would  ^ink  of  some  safe  way  to 
deliver  up  Hull  to  the  king.  The  lieutenant 
seemed  to  comply,— took  fifty  pieces  of  gold  as  an 
earnest, — agreed  to  correspond  with  them  through 
his  father-in-law,  and  thai  hastened  back  to  old 
Hotham  with  intelligence  of  all  that  had  passed  at 
this  secret  meeting.  The  governor  made  Fowkes 
write  a  letter  to  say  that  he  had  found  his  captain 
compilable,  and  that  Hull  should  be  the  king's. 
Several  letters  were  permitted  to  pass  and  repass 
to  humour  the  design,  till  Sir  John  thought  fit  to 
bring  it  to  an  issue  by  making  the  lieutenant  write 
to  the  royalists  that,  on  Tuesday  night,  he  and  his 
captain  would  be  upon  guard,  and  would  open  the 
gates  if  the  king  would  send  1000  horse  and  500 
foot  to  ride  behind  the  horse  for  expedition,  so 
that  they  should  be  at  Hull  by  two  o*clodc  in  the 
morning.  An  answer  was  received  tlinmgh  Ihe 
lieutenant's  bther-io-law  Beckwith;  the  king's 
troops  would  be  there  at  die  time  appointed.  Then 
Hotham  opened  the  matter  to  a  council  of  war. 
The  majonty  of  the  officers  wished  to  carry  on  the 
stratagem,  to  admit  the  royalists  and  then  cut 
them  to  pieces ;  but  Sir  John  said  he  would  not 
shed  blood  when  he  could  save  it,  and  rather  cbo&e 
to  give  notice  to  his  majesty  [that  the  plot  was 
discovered.  The  parliament  had  probably  in- 
structed him  to  avoid  the  collision.  He  sent  his 
secretary  post-haste  to  York  to  deliver  a  letter  into 
the  royal  hands.  On  reading  the  letter,  the  king 
seemed  pleased  at  the  timely  warning,  for  some 
gentlemen  of  quality  were  already  on  horseback  for 
the  intended  surprise  of  Hull.  The  parliament 
voted  thanks  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  dispatched 
a  messenger  for  Beckwith  of  Beverley,  who  waa 
arrested  at  York  by  virtue  of  an  older  of  both 
Houses.  But  Beckwith  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  messenger  by  the  followers  of  the  king,  who 
said,  that  when  the  parliament  gave  him  justice 
against  Sir  John  Hotham,  he  would  deliver  Beck- 
with to  them.  Seeing  that  the  king's  troops  were 
daily  increasing  at  York,  and  that  they  were  bent 
upon  the  capture  of  Hull,  Hotham,  for  his  own 
security,  and  to  prevent  any  practices  of  bribery 
within  the  town,  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  a 
solemn  protestation  or  oath  that  they  would  faith- 
fully maintain  Hull  for  the  king,  and  pailiament 
and  kii^om's  use.  DWe«?^0©gl^ 
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habitants  took  die  protestation  willingly,  and  those 
that  refused  it  were  expelled  the  town.  Ab  the 
great  aim  of  Charlea  was  to  get  possessicni  of  the 
magazines,  Hotham,  by  order  of  parliament,  sent 
all  great  ordnance  and  most  of  the  aims  and 
ammunition  back  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Ho- 
tham was  authorized  by  his  warrants  to  raise  some 
of  the  train-bands  in  Yorkshire,  who  were  to  march 
with  their  arms  into  Hull;  but  it  was  tbe  arms, 
not  the  men,  that  were  wanted,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  within  the  town,  the  governor  disarmed 
them  all  and  sent  them  back  to  their  homes. 

Charles  now  issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding 
the  muster  of  any  troops  or  any  militia  without  his 
commands  and  commission ;  but  several  days 
before  this  (on  the  5th  of  May)  the  parliament  had 
issued  a  declaratioii,  in  which,  after  condemning 
the  king^s  r^iual  to  his  assent  to  an  amended 
bill  for  settling  the  militia,  they  stated  Uut  diey 
should  forthwith  carry  into  effect  their  own  ordi- 
nance respecting  the  militia,  and  required  all  per- 
sons in  authority  to  put  tbe  said  ordinance  into 
execution.  They  grounded  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  this  measure  upon  the  king*s  pro- 
longed absence,  his  gathering  of  warlike  forces 
around  him,  and  the  evident  intentions  of  bis  evil 
counsellors  to  bring  back  popery  and  tyranny. 
But  the  most  powenul  end  active  members  had 
protested  in  the  debate  upon  the  measure  that  they 
had  not  the  least  purpose  or  intention  of  any  war 
with  the  king,  arming  only  for  self-defence.  The 
lords-lieutenants  being  named  for  their  several 
counties,  nominated  their  deputy-lieutenants,  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  parliament  Thus  the 
Lord  Paget  being  named  in  the  ordinance  ibr 
Bncldnghamsbire,  he  named  Hampden,  Goodwin, 
Grenville,  Tyrrell,  Winwood,  and  Whitelock  as  his 
deputy-lieutenants;  and  these  gentlemen,  being 
approved  by  the  two  Hoiues,  entered  upon  the 
command  of  the  Buckinghamshire  militia.*  St. 
John,  Selden,  Maynard,  Glyn,  Grimston,  and 
many  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
accepted  the  like  commissions,  and  turned  their 
attention  from  oratory  and  debate  to  drilling  and 
tactics.  The  king  declared  that  there  was  now  no 
legal  power  in  the  Houses  to  do  what  they  had 
done,  ccnnmand^  all  men  to  refuse  obedience  to 
the  parliament's  pretended  ordinance,"  and  sum- 
moned  a  county  meeting  at  York  for  Uie  purpose 
of  promotii^  tm  levy  of  troops  for  his  own  service. 
But  diere  were  more  men  attended  this  meeting 
than  Charles  had  wished,  and  Sir  Hiomas  Fair&x 
boldly  lud  upon  the  pomrad  of  the  king's  saddle 
the  warm  remonstrance  and  petition  of  the  lesser 
gentry  and  farmers  and  freeholders  of  York^iire, 
who  asserted  their  right  of  being  present,  and 
desired  the  king  to  agree  with  His  parliament. 
Even  the  aristoeracy  of  the  county  were  divided, 

*  "Tb*  Laid  P«git,  not  long  «(Ur  thli,  began  to  bonle.  kkI  wm 
•Btud  In  hU  molntloai;  ud  npoa  the  king't  pabbihinKoriili 
oonnderioBaf  vray.and  dMUnllaa  anioM  theordiuauceof  parlU- 
MBi  for  Um  nUlUa  (bla  totdahlp**  heart  (klUng  him,  and  b«bK 
vtMlaStd  in  Ua  iwdnMMl.bs  moltad  fhtm  the  yarUameal  and 
want  tg  iba  king."— /fWOftai. 
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and  all  that  Charles  obtaintid  was  one  troop  of 
horse,  composed  of  gentlemen  volunteers,  who  were 
nominally  to  be  under  the  command  oi  the  boy 
Pxioix  of  Wales,  and  a  fbot  regiment  formed  out 
of  some  of  the  train-bands.  This  paltry  gathering 
at  York  was  no  soona  reported  in  parliament  than 
the  three  following  resolutions  were  hurled  at  the 
king  and  his  throne:  1.  That  the  king,  seduced 
by  wicked  counsels,  intended  to  make  war  on  the 
parliament.  2.  That  whensoever  the  king  made 
war  upon  the  parliament,  it  was  a  breach  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to  his 
oath,  and  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment. 3.  That  whosoever  should  assist  him  in 
such  war  were  traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdmn.  After  this  the  Houses  published 
another  remonstrance,  exposing  the  king's  mis- 
deeds, and  explaining  their  own  privileges  and 
intentitms.  Charles  anawoed,  and  they  rejoined, 
and  then  ihej  ordered  that  all  sherifis,  justices  of 
the  peace,  &c.,  within  150  miles  of  that  city, 
should  st^  all  arms  and  ammunition  going  to 
York,  and  apprehend  the  conveyers,  and  also 
suppress  all  forces  coming  together  by  the  king's 
commission.  "  This,"  says  Whitelock,  "  was  an 
unhappy  condition  for  the  poor  people,  none 
knowing  what  to  do,  or  whom  to  obey ;  nor  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  these  thwartings 
between  the  great  powers  and  authorities  of  king 
and  parliament."  The  ordinance  of  parliament 
was  more  effective  than  the  proclamations  and 
summonses  of  the  king.  In  liinidon  alone  a  little 
army  was  raised.  In  the  month  of  May  the  train- 
bands had  a  general  muster  in  Finsbury  Fields, 
whoe  Major-general  Skippoa  s^ppeared  as  their 
commando:,  and  where  tenta  were  pitched  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  membera  of  both  Houses. 
£ight  thouiand  mm  were  under  arms.  These 
were  divided  into  six  regiments,  and  ofllcered  by 
men  hearty  in  the  cause.  The  civic  review  ended 
in  a  great  dinner,  given  at  the  expense  of  the  city 
of  Lraidon. 

The  king,  it  is  said,  had  given  offence  to  the 
English  sailors  by  calling  them  *'  water-rats,"  and 
whether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  it  seems  certain 
that  his  government  was  unpopular  with  the  navy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Houses  had  com- 
missioned the  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  to  put  the  fleet  into  a  warlike 
attitude.  This  nobleman,  who  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  neither  party,  was,  or  pretended  to  b^ 
very  sick.  The  Commcois  voted  that  he  should  be 
desired  to  appoint  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  requested  die  concur- 
Toace  of  the  Lords.  The  Lords  scrupled  and 
hesitated,  objecting  that  the  appointment  required 
the  sanction  of  the  king.  But  thereupon  the 
Commons,  vrithout  the  consent  of  the  Lords,  and 
against  the  command  of  Charles,  compelled 
Northumberland  to  depute  his  authority  to  War- 
wick, and  actually  put  Warwick,  who  was  accept- 
able to  the  sailors,  into  the  command  of  the  fleet 
Charles  moked  Nortft^^^^f^^^, 
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and  flppointed  Pennington  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet ;  but  the  sailors  would  not  receive  tliia  officcTi 
and  the  parliament  declared  hia  impoinbnent  to  be 
illegal.  Charlies,  according  to  (^airendon,  con- 
cealed his  displeuure  at  the  conduct  of  Northum- 
berland, thinking  it  not  then  seaaonable  to  resent 
it,  becaUBe  he  had  nothing  to  object  against  hiin 
but  hia  complying  with  the  command  of  the  parlia- 
ment, who  would  have  made  it  their  own  quarrel, 
and  must  have  obliged  that  Earl  to  put  hie  whole 
interest  into  their  hands*  and  to  have  run  tiieir 
fortune,  to  which  he  was  naturally  too  much  in- 
clined; and  then  his  majesty  foresaw  that  there 
would  have  been  no  fleet  at  all  set  out  that  year, 
by  their  having  the  command  of  all  the  money 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  that  service.  Whereas, 
1^  his  majesty's  concealing  his  reaebtmenl,  there 
was  a  good  fleet  made  ready,  and  set  out;  and 
many  goatlemen  settled  in  the  command  of  ships, 
of  whose  afiection  and  fidelity  hie  ihajesty  was 
assured  fliat  no  superior  oflficer  could  corrupt  it, 
but  that  they  would  at  all  times  repair  to  his 
service  whenever  he  required  it  And,  indeed,  his 
majesty  had  an  opinion  of  the  devotion  of  the 
whole  body  of  common  seamen  to  hia  service, 
because  he  had  bountifully  so  much  mended  their 
condition,  and  increased  their  pay,  that  he  thought 
they  would  have  even  thrown  ttie  Earl  of  Warwick 
overboard  when  he  should  command  them,  and  so 
the  respiting  the  doing  of  it  would  be  of  little 
importance."*  All  this  means,  that  the  king 
hoped  to  gain  over  the  fleet  as  he  had  hoped  to 
gain  possession  of  Hull  by  a  ruse ;  but  the  event 
showed  that  he  had  widely  miscalcalated  the 
temper  of  the  English  seamen.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  royalist  historian,  the  king  had  bot  at 
this  time  one  barrel  trf  powder,  nOr  one  musket, 
nor  any  other  provision  necesaarj  for  an  army ; 
md,  what  was  worse,  he  was  not  sure  of  any  port 
at  which  warlike  stores  might  he  safely  landed 
frtnn  the  continent.  **  He  expected  with  impatience 
the  arrival  of  all  those  necessaries,  by  the  care 
and  activity  of  the  queen,  who  was  then  in  Hol- 
land, and,  by  the  sale  of  her  own  as  well  as  of  the 
crown  jewels,  and  by  the  friendship  of  Henry 
Prince  of  Orange,  did  all  she  could  to  provide  all 
that  was  neceBBaTy."t  The  parliament,  well  awarfe 
of  these  preparations  in  HolUnd,  decreed,  that 
vrhosoever  should  lend  or  bring  money  into  the 
kingdom  raised  upon  the  crown  jewels  should  be 
held  aa  an  enemy  to  the  state.  Some  weeks  before 
this,  when  the  act  was  passed  fyr  the  speedy  re- 
ducing of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  and  the  immediate 
securing  the  fliture  peace  and  safety  of  England, 
many  members  of  parliamoit  voluntarily  aub- 
scribed  large  sums  of  money,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  other  gentlemen  and  freeholders, 
who  set  On  mot  subuviptious  in  their  several 
counties.  The  county  of  Buckingham,  for  ex- 
ample, advanced  6000/.  Foremost  in  the  list  of 
the  subscribing  members  in  the  Commons,  we 
find  the  names  of  Sit  Henry  Martin  for  1200/., 


Mr.  Walter  Long,  Sir  Arthot  Haslerig,  and  Sir 
John  Harrison  for  the  same  aum  each,  Mr.  Oliver 
Crom«ell  for  600/.,  John  Pym  ibr  600/.,  John 
Hampdfm  1000/.,  Bulstrode  Whitelock  600f.,  &c. 

While  thfe  king  was  lying  at  York  he  wu 
writing  hard  and  workfaig  by  other  means  to  in- 
terest the  Scots  in  his  favour,  and  to  get  up  a 
strong  party  among  them.  From  the  Scottish 
council  he  received  a  dutiful  and  afibctionate  an- 
swer, and  he  also  got  a  petition  from  divers  of  the 
nobility  and  people  there  full  of  expressions  of  zeal 
and  loyalty.*  But  the  English  parliament,  hear- 
ing of  these  proceedings,  "  took  a  course  to  turn 
the  balance/*  and,  within  eight  days  after,  the 
Scottish  coundl  declared  both  to  king  and  parlia- 
mtot  their  eatnest  d^re  to  see  them  reconciled 
with  one  another;  and  they  moreover  humbly  de- 
sired his  majesty  "  to  hearken  to  his  greatest  his 
best,  and  most  unparalleled  cdunclL**  They  also 
dissuaded  the  king  from  his  journey  into  Ireland, 
and  prayed  that  a  mediatioti  between  him  and  his 
English  parliament  might  be  set  oh  foot  at  home 
ere  the  breach  grew  wider ;  and,  in  flie  end,  the 
Scottish  council  came  "  to  a  laige  manifestaflon  of 
their  true  and  hfearty  aflection  to  the  parliament  of 
England,"  protesting  that  they  would  never  do 
anything  contrary  to  them  or  their  privileges. 
The  Scottish  ministers,  indeed,  were  cheeked  in 
any  exuberance  of  loyalty  by  the  stem  spirit  of  the 
people,  who  still  looked  upon  the  king  as  the 
enemy  to  their  kirk  and  their  liberties^  and  upon 
the  English  House  of  Commons  as  their  best 
friends.  No  sootier  had  the  people  of  Edinbui]||h 
heard  of  the  correspondoice  carrying  on  between 
Charles  and  the  council,  than  they  petitioned  the 
latter  not  to  take  part,  by  any  verbal  or  real  en- 
gagement to  the  king,  against  the  parliament  of 
England.  "  These  paasues  in  Scotland"  were  of 
much  advantage  to  the  amdiB  of  the  English  par- 
liament, who  still  protested  their  fidelity  to  the 
king,  at  the  same  time  that  they  courted  the  Soota 
with  very  kind  expressions.t 

Several  members  of  both  Houses—some  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  cottrt,  others  who  be- 
lieved that  the  parliament  was  going  too  far  or  too 
fast — now  withdrew  to  the  king  at  York.  For  the 
present,  the  Commons  satisfied  themselves  with 
passing  nn  order  that  every  member  should  be  in 
his  place  by  a  certain  day,  or  forfeit  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Irish  war.  The  way  in  which  most 
of  the  ministers  and  old  servant*  of  the  crowti  had 
sneaked  off  to  the  north  seemed  to  betray  not  only 
a  wonderful  fear  of  the  parliament,  but  also  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  legality  or  purity  of  the  cause 
to  which  they  vrere  about  to  commit  thenuelvea 
for  better  or  for  worse.  On  hia  first  arrival  at 
York,  Charles  was  attended  by  no  other  ostensible 
minister  than  Secretary  Nicholas,  a  timid  and 
wavering  old  man,  who  never  knew  half  of  his 
master^s  mind,  or  saw  the  full  intention  of  any 
measure  proposed  by  the  king.  Lord  Falkland, 
Hyde,  and  Culpeper,  who  had  abandoned  the  par- 
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liamenti  and  pledged  themselTea  to  Oie  court,*  and 
who  were,  in  fact,  the  chief  directoTB  of  the  royal 
eouncila  (though  they  again  acarcely  knew  more  of 
CharWa  mind  than  Ntcholai),  lemained  in  Lon- 
dcm  to  watch  die  proceedit^  of  the  Home  of 
Commons,  and  to  perform  secret  servicM  <^  variouB 
kinds.  According  to  Clarendon's  own  accoitnt, 
the  Commons  had  "  long  detested  and  suspected 
Mr.  Hyde  (himself),  from  the  time  of  their  first 
remonstrance  down  to  his  framing  the  king's  mes- 
Bftgea  and  answers,  whieh  ^y  now  every  day  re- 
ceived, to  their  intolerable  ve&ation,  yet  knew  not 
how  to  accuse  him.  But  now  that  the  Earls  of 
Essex  and  Holland  had  discovered  his  being  shut 
up  with  the  king  at  Greenwich,  and  the  Marquess 
of  Hamilton  haa  once  before  found  him  very  early 
in  private  with  the  king  at  Windsor,  at  a  time 
when  the  king  thought  all  passages  had  been 
stopped ;  fa^Uier  with  his  being  u  late  more  ab- 
sent from  tl^  House  than  hb  had  used  to  be ;  and 
the  lesort  of  the  otha  two  etetj  night  to  hia  lodg- 
ing, satined  them  that  be  was  the  person ;  and 
iaej  resolved  to  disenable  him  to  manage  that 
officef  long."  That  is,  the  Commons  now  sus- 
pected not  only  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the 
king's  declartiions,  &c.,  but  that  he  was  also  en- 
gaged in  conducting  secret  manceuvres  in  and 
about  London  and  the  parliament.  Sir  John 
Culpeper,  according  to  the  royalist  historian,  had 
as  many  eyes  upon  the  Commons  as  they  had 
upon  him  (Hyde),  and  an  equal  animosity  against 
them;  and,  what  was  a  better  service  to  the  trium- 
Tirate,  Sir  Jcdm  **  had  familiarity  and  friendship 
with  some  persons,  who^  from  the  iteond  or  third 
kandt  came  to  know  many  of  the  greatest  designs, 
b^re  they  were  brought  upon  the  8tage."|  By 
these  indirect  sources  of  informatkm,  Culpe^ 
learned  (or  so  aays  Clarendon)  that  it  was  the  lo- 
tmftion  of  the  Commons  to  sbid  himself,  Lord 
Falkland,  and  Hyde  totheTowert  upon  the  chaise 
of  giving  evil  counsel  to  the  king,  and  preparing 
those  answers  and  messages  they  received  from 
his  majes^,  whenever  ,'they  should  find  them  all 
three  in  the  House  together.  And  hereupon,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  the  triumvirate 
agreed  that  they  would  never  be  there  altogether, 
and  seldom  two  at  a  time ;  and  that  when  they 
were  in  the  House  they  should  only  listen,  and 
speak  no  more  than  was  of  absolute  necessity. 
*  For  now,"  says  Clarendon,  **  it  was  grown  a  very 
difficult  thW  for  a  man  who  waa  in  their  dis&- 
TouT  to  speak  against  what  they  propoeed,  but  Uiat 
tbej  would  find  some  exceptim  to  some  wnd  or 
ez[vession :  nj;ton  which,  after  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  explain,  he  waa  oU^ed  to  nrHhdraw ;  and 

*  Tbej  had  all  time  bwn  in  ver j  decided  oppcHttloii  b>  the  eanit  t 
tbcT  bad  all  been  actlreW  cancerned  lu  the  Inpeachnentor  StrBtTortf, 
and  tiiej  had  all.  It  •bmid  appear,  voted  tot  nf  •  bill  of  attaindei— 
octtainljr  notoneof  tlie  three  (uulTotMl  nKaiwt  it.  H;de,  to  much 
better  knomi  by  Ma  title  of  Lord  Clarendoo.  bad  been  e)o<;iieDl1y 
Sere*  afalnit  the  eoanoil  uf  York  t  Lord  Falkland,  the  idol  of  bii 

CrtT,  had  Toted  for  the  esclniion  of  the  blihope  from  tlie  lloaie  of 
Ida.  In  hcl,  np  to  the  end  oflhe  precedtDK  jtstr.  Uj&e,  Falkland, 
mad  Calaepet.  w«t«  til  and  each  of  them  as  entlinalutie  on  Uw 
aide  ut  ttc  parliament  »m  Hampdeg  or  at  Pern. 


then  they  had  oranmonly  a  major  part  to  send  him 
to  the  Tower  or  to  expel  him  (he  House,  or  at 
least  to  oblige  him  to  receive  a  reprehension  at  the 
bar  upon  his  knees.  And  so  they  had  used  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  at  that  time;  who,  excepting  to 
some  expression  that  was  used  in  a  dedaration 
prepared  by  a  committee,  and  presented  to  the 
House,  which  he  said  was  dishonourable  to  the 
king,  they  said,  it  was  a  tax  upon  the  committee, 
caused  him  to  withdraw,  and  committed  him  to 
the  Tower ;  which  terrified  many  from  speaking 
at  all,  and  caused  more  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  House,  where  too  small  numbers  appeared 
any  day."  About' the  end  of  April,  Hyde  receired 
a  letter  from  the  king,  commanding  him  to  repair 
to  York  as  soon  as  he  could  be  spared  from  his 
business  in  London.  The  historian  says,  that  he 
communicated  this  letter  to  his  two  friends.  Lord 
Falkland  and  Sir  John  (^peper,  v^  ^reed  with 
him  that  he  should  defier  Uut  jdum^  ftnr  Some 
time;  there  being  every  day  great  occasion  of  con- 
sulting traether,  and  of  Bending  dispatches  to  the 
king* — wnich  dispatchesi  like  nearly  all  the  state 
papers,  were  written  by  Hyde,  the  great  penman 
of  the  royalist  party.  "  And,"  adds  Clarendon 
himself,  "  it  was  happy  that  he  did  stay ;  for  there 
was  an  occasion  then  fell  out,  in  which  his  pre- 
sence waa  very  Useful,  towards  disposiitfj  the  Lord 
Keeper  Littleton  to  send  the  great  seed  to  the 
king  at  ForA."t  It  ^peats  that  Charles  wanted 
the  great  seal,  but  not  the  lord  keeper — for  Little- 
ton had  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  court, 
by  swimming  with  the  strong  stream  of  parliament 
Besides  other  offlsnces,  he  had  recently  voted  in 
fiivour  of  Uie  militia  ordinance,  and  had  learnedly 
insisted  both  on  the  expediency  and  on  the  legality 
of  that  measure.  Clarendon,  however,  savs,  that  he 
had  always  been  conTinced  of  Littleton's  loyalty, 
and  he  describes  him  as  an  honourable  and  noble 
person.  The  historian,  however,  admits  that  Charles 
had  reason  for  suspecting  this  loyalty  of  his  lord 
keeper.  He  says,  *'  From  his  recovery  of  a  great 
sickness  (which  seized  on  him  shortly  after  he  was 
preferred  to  that  great  place,  and  which,  indeed, 
robbed  him  for  ever  of  much  of  that  natural  vigour 
and  vivacity  of  mind  which  he  had  formerly  en- 
joyed) his  compliance  was  so  great  and  so  visible, 
not  otlly  in  not  opposing  that  prevalent  sense  of 
the  House  which  was  prejudicial  to  the  king,  but 
in  concurring  with  it  in  his  own  vote,  very  mudi 
against  what  his  friends  thought  Was  agreeable  to 
his  understanding,  insomn<m  Ms  the  potent  and 
popular  Lords  looked  upon  him  as  their  own ;  and 
the  king  ma  so  hx  unaatisfied  wifli  his  carriage, 
that  once,  after  hia  majesty's  being  at  Yotk,  he  re- 
aolved  to  take  the  great  seal  from  him,  but  was 

*  ■'  And  it  wne  a  wonderftil  oipeditlon  that  was  then  a«ed  betweeB 
York  and  London,  when  gentietnen  nndariuok  the  eerrlce,  ai  enonxh 
were  willing  to  do;  lomnneh  when  the;  diapetdied  a  letter  oo 
Saturday  night,  at  that  tlroe  of  the  year,  aboat  twelTe  at  niglit.  thcj 
aliraja  received  the  kln^a  aniwer,  Monday,  by  ten  of  the  elodt  Is 
the  moinluK." — CfarexdM,  Ufa,  Aoeoriieg  to  thia  etalemen^  the 
Qonrlera  muet  have  ridden  at  (he  rate  of  twelve  inllei  an  hour  at  the 
leaat,  an  expedition  which  iwmi,  lb  the  clnnuulaiica,  not  mnly 
wonderfol,  M  Inendllilfc 
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contented  to  be  dissuaded  from  that  resolution, 
putly  from  the  difficulty^  it  being  probable  that 
the  attempt  would  not  have  miccee&d  by  the  inter- 

Saition  of  the  extravagant  anthori^  of  the  two 
ouseS}  partly  that  it  vas  not  easy  to  make  choice 
of  another  fit  fca  that  truat  who  waa  like  to  be  more 
fiuthfiil  in  it,  the  terror  of  parliament  having  hum- 
bled all  men  to  a  strange  compliance  and  sub- 
mission; but  especially  that  his  majesty  waa 
assured  by  some  whom  he  trusted,  that  the  affection 
of  the  Lord  Littleton  waa  very  entire  to  his  service, 
and  his  compliance  only  artificial  to  preserve  him- 
aelf  in  a  capacity  of  serving  him,  tohich  was 
true."*  The  copious  and  mt^iloquent  historian 
goea  on  to  say,  that  while  Littleton  waa  playing 
uiis  part,  he  called  upon  him  one  evening,  aod 
apoke  very  freely  with  him ;  which  he  aaya  Little- 
ton always  encouraged  him  to  do,  aa  well  knowing 
that  he  (Hyde)  "  waa  not  without  some  truat  with 
his  majesty,  and  of  much  intimate  friaodship  with 
some  that  had  more."  He  told  Little  of  the 
caiBure  and  hazard  he  incurred  by  hia  notable 
compliance  and  correapondence  with  "  that  jpartv  " 
which  the  king  construed  to  be  foctioua  gainst  hia 
just  regal  power,  and  that  some  votes  in  which  his 
lordship  had  concurred,  and  which  were  generally 
underatood  to  be  contrary  to  law,  in  which  his 
lordship's  knowledge  was  unquestionable,  were 
very  notorious  and  much  spoken  of.f  The  lord 
keeper  then  told  Hyde  the  straits  he  was  in — 
"  that  the  Koverning  lords  had  a  terrible  appre- 
hension of  Uie  king's  sending  for  the  great  seal ; 
and  that  nothing  but  hia  fair  deportment  towarda 
them,  and  seeming  to  be  of  their  mind,  prevrated 
their  taking  the  seal  into  their  own  custody,  allow- 
ing it  only  to  be  with  him  whilat  he  eat  in  the 
Houae  and  in  the  court ;  that  they  had  made  aome 
order  to  that  purpose,  if,  by  hia  intereat  with  them, 
he  had  not  prevented  it,  well  kuowii^  that  it 
would  prove  most  fatal  to  the  king,  who,  he  fore- 
saw, must  be  ahortly  compelled  to  wish  the  great 
seal  with  him  for  many  reasons.  "  Now,"  said 
he,  "  let  it  be  considered  whether  my  voting  with 
them  in  such  particulars,  which  my  not  voting  with 
them  cannot  prevent,  be  of  equal  prejudice  to  the 
king,  with  the  seal's  being  put  into  such  a  condition 
that  the  king  shall  never  be  able  to  get  it  when  it 
is  most  necessary  for  him,  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  the  case  when,  by  my  carriage  and  oppoaition 
against  them,  the  confidence  towarda  me  uiall  be 
lessened."  The  end  of  this  Img  oonveraation 
was,  that  LitUeton 'promised  to  aerve  the  king  "  in 
that  article  of  moment,"  and  even  to  go  to  him  at 
York.  Hyde  and  his  compeers  communicated  the 
happy  intellisence  to  their  master,  who  tlwieupon 
dispatched  Mr.  Eliot,  a  forward  young  man  and  a 
groom  of  the  bedchamber,  with  a  warrant  to  re- 
ceive the  great  seal,  and  a  very  kind  letter  to  the 
lord  keeper,  requiring  him  to  make  all  possible 
haste  to  York.   Littleton  gave  up  the  great  aym- 

•  niri,  OzlbtdadUIim  oTUBS. 
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lata  vole  apoB  the  nililU. 


bol  to  Eliot,  who  posted  back  to  York  vrith  it; 
and  then  Littleton  posted  after  the  seal,  and,  though 
he  waa  indisposed,  and  a  much  leaa  active  tra- 
veller than  tlie  groom  of  the  chamben,  he  arrived 
at  York  die  next  day  a£ta  thid  gentleman  had  deli- 
vered the  aeal  to  hia  majeaty.  This  is  Clarendon's 
account — or  rather  we  shcnild  say,  one  of  Claren- 
don's accounts — and,  according  to  this  narrative, 
he  contributed  mainly  to  the  great  event,  by  his 
ingenious  conversation  with  the  lord  keeper.  But 
Eliot,  the  active  groom  of  the  chamber,  told  the 
king  a  very  different  story,  affirming  that  be  had 
found  the  lord  keeper  altogether  averse  to  the 
measure,  that  he  had  locked  the  door  upon  him, 
and  had  got  the  great  seal  from  him  only  by 
threatening  to  blow  out  his  brains.  The  historian 
says  that  Mr.  Eliot  did  this,  and  told  man^  stories 
to  magnify  his  own  service,  not  imagining  that 
the  lord  keeper  intended  to  follow  him  to  York. 
But  may  we  not,  m  the  other  aide,  aiupect  Uiat 
Clarendtm  magnified  his  service  in  this  particular, 
as  he  obviously  does  in  many  other  caaea?  Hia 
reaaonin^  indeed,  ahowa  that  for  Eliot  to  have 
acted  as  he  aaid  be  had  done  would  have  been 
hazardous  and  rash,  but  many  a  desperate  or  daring 
young  man  would  have  done  as  much,  and  many 
a  timid  wavering  old  man,  like  Littleton,  might  have 
been  terrified  with  two  pistols  at  his  breast,  though 
he  had  a  house  full  of  servants,  or  might  have  been 
induced  wholly  to  make  up  his  already  half  made  up 
mind  by  thia  exhibition  of  boldnees.  May,  an  ex- 
cellent authority,  aaya,  tiiat  the  lord  keeper  had  con- 
tinued in  all  appearance  firm  to  the  parliament  for 
some  space  of  time  after  the  reat  were  gone  to  York  ; 
**  insomuch  that  there  seemed  no  doubt  at  all  made 
of  his  constancy ;  till,  at  the  laat,  before  the  end 
of  the  month  of  June,  a  young  gentleman,  one 
Master  Thranaa  Eliot^  groom  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber to  the  kii^,  waa  sent  closely  firom  York  to  him ; 
who,  being  a&nitted  by  the  lord  keeper  into  hia 
private  chamber,  when  none  else  were  by,  so 
handled  the  matter,  whether  by  persuasions, 
threats,  or  promises,  or  whatsoever,  that,  after 
three  hours'  time,  he  got  the  great  seal  into  hia 
hands,  and  rid  post  with  it  away  to  the  king  at 
York.  The  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  after  serious 
consideration  with  himself  what  he  had  done,  or 
rather  suffered,  and  not  being  able  to  answer  it  to 
the  parliament,  the  next  day  early  in  the  morn- 
ing rode  after  it  himself,  and  went  to  the  king. 
Great  was  the  complaint  at  London  gainst  him 
for  that  action;  nor  did  the  king  ever  ahow 
him  anv  great  regard  afterwards.  The  reason 
which  Uie  Lord  Keeper  Idttleton  gave  fixr  narting 
ao  with  ib»  ^nat  aeal,  to  some  frienda  c£  faia  who 
went  after  hmi  to  York,  waa  this :  that  the  king, 
when  he  made  him  lord  lueper,  gave  him  an  oath 
in  priTate,which  he  took — that,  whensoever  the  king 
should  send  to  him  for  the  great  seal,  be  should 
forthwith  deliver  it.  This  oath  (aa  he  averred  to 
his  friends)  his  conscience  would  by  no  means 
auffer  him  to  dispense  vrithal ;  he  only  repented 
(though  now  too  lattg.g^^^^ 
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Upon  those  tennB."  Whitelock  sayi  simply, 
**  The  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  after  his  great  ad- 
herence to  the  parUament,  delivered  the  great  seal 
to  Mr.  Eliot,  whom  the  king  sent  to  him  for  it; 
and  shortly  after  Littleton  followed  the  seal  to  the 
king,  but  was  not  much  respected  by  him,  or  the 
courtiers."  And  all  that  is  perfectly  clear  in  this 
strange  manoeuvre,  which,  like  most  of  Charles's 
measures,  and  all  other  manoeuTres,  is  liable  to  a 
contrariety  of  doubts,  is,  that  a  groom  of  the  cham- 
ber carried  off  the  seal,'  and  that  the  lord  keeper 
stole  out  of  London,  and  by  bye-roada  got  to  York, 
where  he  was  r^rded  but  coldly  by  his  majesty. 
Clarendon  says  that  the  king  was  not  satisfied  with 
Littleton,  protesting  that  he  did  not  like  his 
humours,  and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  him  ;* 
that  his  majesty  would  not  for  a  long  time  re- 
deliver the  sod  to|him,  but  always  kept  it  in  his  own 
bed-chamber,  and  that  men  remarked  "  a  visible 
dejecteduess"  in  the  lord  keeper.  The  historian 
tells  us  that  all  this  gave  him  much  trouble,  as  well 
it  might,  if  his  own  story  were  the  true  one ;  and 
he  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  procuring  better 
treatment  for  the  keeper.  Itis  quite  certain,  however, 
that  Charles  never  placed  any  confidence  in  Little- 
ton, that  that  adroit  lawyer  met  with  the  usual 
fate  of  double  dealers,  was  despised  by  both  par- 
ties, lost  all  spirit  and  talent  for  Dusioess,  and  con- 
cluded his  career  about  two  years  after  at  Oxford, 
in  Delect,  poverty,  and  mental  wretchedness. 

•  Hlat,«dIt(onof  1808. 


But  it  was  now  time  for  Clarendon  himself  to  steal 
away  to  York.  Shortly  after  Littleton's  departure, 
the  king  told  him  that  he  would  find  him  much  to 
do  there,  and  that  he  thought  now  the^e  would  be 
less  reason  every  day  for  hit  being  concealed."* 
Before  Littleton's  flight,  Clarendon  had  arranged 
all  matters  for  the  journey,  resolving  with  Lord 
Falkland  to  stay  at  a  friend's  house  near  Oxford,  a 
little  out  of  the  road  he  meant  to  take  for  York, 
till  he  should  hear  of  the  keeper's  motion ;  and  to 
cover  his  absence  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  had  told  the  Speaker  that  it  was  very  necessary 
he  should  take  the  air  of  the  country  for  his  health. 
As  soon  as  the  keeper  had  flown,  notice  was  taken 
in  the  House  of  the  absence  of  his  friend  Hyde  ; 
inquiries  were  made  what  was  become  of  him,  and 
it  was  moved  that  he  might  be  sent  for.  The 
Speaker  said  that  that  gentleman  had  acquainted 
him  with  his  going  into  the  country  to  recover  his 
health  by  fresh  air,  and  that  Dr.  Winston,  his  phy- 
sician, had  certified  that  he  was  troubled  with  the 
stone.  Mr.  Peard  said  confidently,  "  that  he  was 
troubled  with  no  other  stone  than  the  stone  in  his 
heart,  and  therefore  he  would  have  him  .  sent  for 
wherever  he  was ;  for  he  was  most  confident  that 
he  was  doing  them  mischief  wherever  he  was." 
The  House,  however,  who  probably  did  not  con- 
sider the  historian  of  quite  so  much  importance  as 
he  considered  himself,  neglected  to  take  any  steps 
for  his  apprehension  for  the  present ;  and  when 
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(a»  |u  lays)  "  th^  had  renlved  upon  Iiis  urest, 
he  was  warned  thereof  by  Lord  Falkland,  and 
judging  it  time  for  him  to  be  gone,"  he  then  left 
pitchlqr*  house  of  the  I^ay  liee  (afterwards 
Counten  of  Rochest^),  apd  travelled  by[  unusual 
ways  through  Leicestersh^  and  perbyshire,  until 
be  came  to  Yorkshire.  At  first  he  £nd  himself 
at  Nostall,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of 
York,  and  there  lay  close  and  secret,  correspond- 
ing daily  or  hoiurly  with  the  king,  and  preparing 
auawers  in  his  name  to  the  papers  and,  manifestos 
of  the  parliament  It  should  appear,  that  even 
the  courtiers  and  ministers  at  York  were  kept  in 
ignorance  as  to  his  whereabout ;  for  he  says,  that, 
when,  shortly  after,  he  was  summoned  to  York,  the 
king  received  him  very  graciously,  and  asked 
some  questions  aloud  of  him,  as  if  he  thought  he 
had  then  come  from  London.  But  it  was  thus 
that  Charles  dealt  even  with  the  instruments  of 
his  plans  and  intrigues,  concealing  ^tun  the  rest 
what  was  done  by  one,  and  never  imparting  to  the 
whole  body  thesch^neB  in  which  all  were  to 
ytoaik  blindly,  or  at  least  seeing  noibing  beyond 
their  own  fixed  path.  After  dus  public  reception 
and  masking  of  circumstances,  the  king  called 
Hyde  aside  into  the  garden,  spying  that  they  need 
qot  now  be  afraid  of  being  seen  together;  and 
he  walked  with  him  in  consultation  for  a  fiiU  hour.* 
Clarendon' arrived  in  Yorkshire  at  the  end  of 
May ;  on  the  2nd  of  June  the  ship  "  Providence," 
freighted  by  the  queen  in  Holland,  escaped  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  cruisers,  and  ran  ashore  on  the 
Yorluhire  coast  with  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  and 
great  store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  had 
long  be«i  expected  by  the  royal  party,  an^  the 
want  of  which  had  ddayed  the  king's  design  qf 
attempting  Hull  by  a  siege.  The  capnpn,  cftuBkets, 
and  gunpowder  were  all  safely  lande4  and  carrtm 
to  York.  At  this  crisis  the  arrival  of  audi  a  supply 
was  of  more  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  Charles 
than  the  coming  of  a  great  penmftn.  The  parlia- 
ment, however,  by  this  time  bpgan  to  be  excited 
and  convulsed  by  the  gr^fit  defection  that  was 
taking  place,  particularly  among  the  lord^.  "  Tliey 
concluded,"  says  May,  *'that  no  other  way  could 
have  been  found  out  to  endanger  the  ov^rthfflw 
of  that  parliament,  which  many  open  atteinpta  apd 
secret  conspiracies  could  not  4o :  that  as  the  rtiin 
of  England  could  not  in  probability  be  wrought 
but  by  itself,  so  the  parliament  could  not  be 
broken  (a  prologue  to  the  other  ruin)  but  by  her 
own  members."  **  Besides,"  says  the  same  nar- 
rator, "  there  are  ipany  whose  callings  mfike  them 
capable  of  easier  apd  greater  gratiqcatiou?  from 
the  king  than  other  men,  as  li^wyeri  and  divines, 
who  will  therefore  be,  apt  to  ^it  tbftt  way  where 
the  preferment  lies."  On  the  SOth  qf  May  the 
parliament,  by  an  orflert  vinunoned  nine  peers^ 
the  first  that  had  gone  away  to  York,  to  appear  at 
Westminster.   These  nine  peers  utterly  retused 

*  Ufe.— It  Memt  qidta  c«Ttain  that  CUmdMi't  miloii  wmi  not 
eooridered  m  v«iy  Important  a  tmtin  by  the  fariiamnt.  Hri^w 
Whltetoek  aor  Hay  tmnight  li  of  veight  tnfflcieal  to  Berit  uy  mi- 
tasluBolkai 


to  quit  the  king,  returning  a  slighting  and  acomlul 
answer  to  the  parliament  The  Commons  instantly 
took  their  resolution,  and  on  the  15th  of  Jtme  sent 
Denzil  HoUis  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  impeadk 
the  whole  of  them.  In  an  eloquent  speech  Hollis 
dwelt  upon  the  hiitcffy  of  the  earlier  parts  of  this 
reign ;  showed  that  it  had  ever  been  the  policy  of 
the  court  "  to  strike  at  parliaments,  keep  off  par- 
liaments, break  parliaments,  or  divide  parlia- 
ments ;"  related  the  succession  of  designs  recently 
entered  into  against  parliament,  the  terrors  of  the 
army,  the  actual  assault  made  in  the  Commons' 
House,  the  flame  of  rebellion  purposely  kindled  in 
Ireland,  the  forces  now  gathei^d  at  York,  the  de- 
clarations, and  messages,  and  bitter  invectives 
against  the  parliament  sent  out  in  his  majesty's 
name.  "  A  new  plot,"  said  Hollis,  "  is  this :  die 
members  are  drawn  away,  and  persuaded  to  for- 
sake their  duty,  and  go  down  to  York,  tfaereW  to 
blemish  the  actions  of  both  Houses,  as  done  by  a 
few  and  inconsiderable  number,  a  party  rather 
than  a  parlifiment,  and  perhaps  to  raise  and  set  up 
on  anti-parliament  there.  My  lords,  this  is  now 
the  great  design  against  this  parUament,  which  is 
the  only  means  to  continue  us  to  be  a  .nation  of 
freemen,  and  not  of  slaves,  to  be  owners  of  any- 
thing :  in  a  word,  which  must  stand  in  the  gap  to 
prevent  aq  iplet  and  inundation  of  all  misery  and 
confusion."  He,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Commons  of  England,  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  Spencer  Earl  of  Northampton, 
William  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Henry  Earl  of  Dover, 
Henry  Earl  of  Monmouth,  Charles  Lord  Howard 
of  Cbarleton,  Robert  Lord  Rich,  Charles  Lord 
Grey  of  Ru^ven,  Thomas  Lord  Coventry,  and 
Arthur  Jjord  Capcl.  The  lords  that  remained 
made  little  OT  fttt^inpt  to  screen  the  lords  that 
had  fled ;  and,  shortly  i^ter,  being  in  their  robes,*' 
they  adjudged  the  fugitives  pever  to  ait  more  as 
membefs  of  that  House,  to  he  iifferly  incapable  of 
any  benefit  or  privileges  of  parlitwient,  and  to 
suffer  imprisonment  during  t^ejr  ple^ure.  It 
would  perplex  the  reader  to  detail  (flj  fite  orders 
an4  counter-orders  of  the  king  aqd  of  the  parlia- 
ment; all  the  messages  and  answers,  manifestos 
and  counter-manifestos ;  aud  the  story  will  far 
more  intelligible  if  we  keep  to  the  ipaiq  points 
of  this  paper-prelude  to  a  war  of  bullets  and 
pikes.  On  the  2nd  of  Juqe  the  Ltvds  and  Com- 
monR  sept  a  petition  to  the  king  with  qi^teteen  pro- 
positiqqs,  as  the  of  a  treaty  of  concord  and 
lasting  peace.  They  Remanded  th^  the  king 
should  dismiss  all  such  great  officers  and  niinistera 
of  state  f)|  noi  approved  of  by  both  houses 
of  parhameiit,  and  that  aq  flfXb  should  be  ukea 
bj  all  future  ipeipbers  of  the  nrivy  coupcil ;  th^ 
thft  great  i^in  qf  the  !|pn^om  shoul4  be 
trviWPted  by  the  Il4?iw  ftf  Wiyate  men  or  by  any 
unknown  or  unsworn  conmRUora ;  that  he  or  they 
unto  whom  the  government  and  education  of  the 
king's  children  were  committed  should  be  ap- 
proved of  by  both  Houses ;  ^at  the  church  go- 
vemnient  and  y'^QSR^^ 
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fwrmatioD  as  both  houses  of  parliameat  should 
advise ;  diat  his  majeaty  should  contribute  hu  best 
asaastance  for  the  raising  of  a  sufficient  maintenance 
for  preaching  miniaterB  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  give  bis  consent  to  laws  for  the  taking  away 
<tf  innovatioDs,  aaperstitioDa,  and  pluratUiesj  that 
he  should  rest  satisfied  with  the  course  Aat  the 
JjofiB  and  Comnuma  had  taken  for  ordering  of 
the  militia  antil  the  sune  should  be  further  settled 
by  e  IhU,  and  that  he  ahould  recall  his  declarations 
ftod  proclamations  against  the  militia  ordinance 
made  by  parliament ;  that  such  members  of  either 
house  of  parliament  as  had,  during  this  present 
parliament,  been  put  out  of  any  place  and  office, 
might  either  be  restored  to  that  place  and  office, 
or  otherwise  have  satisfaction  for  the  same  upon 
the  petition  of  that  House  of  which  they  were 
members ;  that  all  privy  counsellors  and  judgea 
ahould  take  an  oath  for  tfaie  maintaining  of  die  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  and  of  other  wholesome  atatutes 
made  by  uiis  present  parliament;  that  all  the 
judges,  and  all  the  officers  appointed  by  approbation 
of  parliament,  ahould  bold  tiieir  places  during 
good  behaTianr;  that  the  justice  of  parliament 
should  be  left  to  take  its  course  with  sll  delin- 
quoits,  and  that  all  persona  cited  by  either  House 
should  appear  and  abide  the  censure  of  parliament ; 
that  the  forta  and  castles  o(  the  kingdom  ahould 
be  put  under  the  command  and  custody  of  such 
persons  aa  his  majesty  should  appoint,  witk  the 
approbation  of  parlvment  j  that  ^e  extraordinary 
guards  and  military  forces  now  attending  his 
majesty  shmild  he  removed  and  discharged,  and 
that  for  the  foture  he  ahould  raiae  no  such  guards 
or  eztraiffdinary  forces,  but,  acovding  to  the  law, 
in  case  of  actual  rebellion  or  invasion ;  that  his 
majesty  would  be  pleased  to  enter  into  a  closer 
alliance  with  the  atatea  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  other  neighbouring  princes  and  states  of  the 
Protestant  religim,  for  the  defence  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  true  faith  againat  all  designs  and 
attempts  of  the  pope  and  hu  adherents  ;*  that  he 
sboiila,  by  act  of  parliament,  clear  the  Ixai  Kim- 
bolton  and  the  five  membera  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, so  that  future  parliaments  might  be  secured 
from  the  consequences  of  that  evil  precedent;  and 
that  he  should  pass  a  bill  for  restraining  peers 
made  hereafter  from  sitting  or  voting  in  parlia- 
ment, unless  they  wore  admitted  thereunto  with 
the  consent  of  bodi  houses  of  parliament-f 
•  Charles,  with  lords  about  him,  with  arma  and 
gunpowder,  and  with  the  prospect  of  more  from 
Holland,  thought  himself  as  strong  as  the  parlia- 
ment: he  received  these  propositions  with  great 
indignation,  and,  in  replying  to  them,  he  taxed  the 
parliament  aa  cibaliats  and  traitim,  as  the  makers 
of  new  laws  and  new  constituUimBl  doctrines ;  and 
in  the  end  he  told  them  that  their  demands  were 

•  la  thli,  thtir  wmitoraUi  pn^miltkii,  Un  parlUmaDt  ■llndcd  h> 
tb»  oU  and  uw  aintott  brfottro  inbjeci  ot  tb«  PaUtiiwlc ;  teUlny 
the  kia(  that  hU  tattJeeta  wtnild  be  nodi  eneouraRFd  bj  Ifaefe  clow 
Pntrtunt  BUUncei,  and  Bubled  In  a  puliaraentary  way  to  )[iv« 
bin  ftid  aod  aaaiaUDca  in  reatoriiic  bli  niyal  ilatac  aod  hor  prlneelj 
Imm  to  rboe*  digaUet  aad  doiiiBioM  vfarai  belo^ad  to  tiie*. 
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unworthy  of  his  royal  descent  from  so  many  famous 
ancestors,  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
the  laws ;  protesting  that,  if  he  were  both  van- 
quished ojoa  a  prisoner,  in  worse  condition  than 
any  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  been  reduced  to,  he  would  never  stoop  so  low 
as  to  grant  those  demands,  and  make  himself,  from 
a  Kine  of  England,  a  l)oge  of  Vemce. 

And  now  "  the  fatal  time  was  come  when  those 
long  and  tedious  paper-confiicts  of  declarations, 
petitions,  and  proclamations  were  turned  into 
actual  and  bloody  wars,  and  the  pens  seconded  by 
drawn  swords."*  Charles  sent  out  commiBsioDS 
of  array,t  beginning  with  I*icesterahire,  and  en- 
joined or  invited  ^  men  to  bring  him  money, 
horses,  and  arms,  on  security  of  his  forests  and 
parks  for  the  principal  and  eight  per  cent,  interest. 
He  forbade  all  leries  without  bis  consent,  and 
called  upon  his  subjects  to  be  mindful  of  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  faithful  to  hia  royal  person.  It 
was  now  found  that  he  had  a  strong  party  in  the 
country :  the  church,  the  universities,  the  majority 
of  the  nobles,  aiUl  perhaps  of  the  country  gentle- 
men,— the  loyalty  of  the  latter  class  being  gene- 
rally great  in  proportion  fo  their  distance  from  the 
court  and  their  ignorance  of  court  life, — rallied 
round  him.  The  austerity  of  the  puritans*  manners, 
their  gloomy  doctrine,  and  coarse  fanaticism,  drove 
most  of  the  gay  and  dissolute,  and  many  who  were 
gay  without  being  dissolute,  into  his  party,  which 
was  further  strengthened  by  many  good,  virtuous, 
and  moderate  men,  who  disliked  his  former  con- 
duct, who  dreaded  his  tyrannical  disposition,  but 
dreaded  the  untried  democratic  violence  still  more. 
Nor  was  Charles  wanting  in  solemn  protestations 
and  assurances.  To  the  lords  who  had  gathered 
around  him  at  York,  and  to  the  members  of  hia 
privy  council  there,  he  made  a  short  and  compre- 
hensive declaration.  "We  do  declare,"  said  he, 
"  that  we  Trill  require  no  obedience  from  you  but 
what  is  warranted  by  the  known  laws,  aa  we  expect 
that  you  shall  not  ^ield  to  any  commands  not 
legally  grounded  or  imposed  by  any  other  autho- 
rity. We  undertake  to  defend  from  all  danger 
whatsoever  all  you,  and  all  such  as  shall  refuse 
any  such  commands,  whether  they  proceed  from 
votes  and  orders  of  both  Houses,  or  in  any  other 
way.  We  will  defend  the  true  Protestant  religion 
established  by  the  laws,  the  lawful  liberties  of  the 
subjects  of  England,  and  just  privileges  of  all  the 
three  esUtes  of  parliament;  and  shall  require  no 
further  obedience  from  you  than  as  we  accordingly 
shall  perform  the  same.  We  will  not  (as  is  falsely 
pretended)  enga)^  you  in  any  war  against  the  par- 
liament, except  It  be  for  our  necessary  *defence 

*  Har. 

r  Id  theM  commUitoiii  the  Ung  tet  Snth  tba  patUancut'i  own 
declaialion,  uiiai  their  \enr  expnarioni,— "  that,  wbenaa  It  haa  been 
d«l«wl  bv  votca  of  boih  how  of  parHampnt.  that  the  klnKdom 
hath  of  lale  been,  and  atlll  fi,  in  iBunimnt  danger  both  fh>oi  cMDiiea 
abroad  and  a  popiih  diaeoDleDled  party  at  bomB.  tba  king  coDclndr* 
that.  fi>rthe  aarrgQaTd  both  ofhii  iiwn  peraon  aod  pnitile,  thtte  it  an 
urgeDt  nfwstity  of  putting  the  conninf  into  a  piiature  of  d«fenw,  Stc. 
'■  And  Ihua,"  tay*  May, "  dU  the  parnanuiit'a  prolo^e  lo  thrtr  ordl- 
nance  of  nllttia  aorve  the  Ung'a  Into  for  hU  tsmuiaaioB  of  amy. 
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against  such  as  do  iuBolenUy  invade  or  attempt 
against  us  or  our  adherents.**  And  it  was  upon  this 
express  declaration  that  those  lords  contracted  a 
solemn  engagement,  and  signed  a  bond  to  stand 
by  him,  to  defend  his  majesty's  person,  crown,  and 
dignity,  with  bis  just  and  l^al  prerogative,  (gainst 
all  pereous,  parties,  and  powers  whatsoever.* 

At  the  same  time  the  parliament,  declaring  all 
these  measures  to  be  against  law  and  the  national 
liberties,  made  their  preparations  with  at  least 
equal  vigour.  On  the  10th  of  June  an  order 
was  made  by  both  Houses  for  bringing  in  money 
and  plate  to  muntain  hone;  horsemen,  and  arms, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and 
defence  of  tlie  kind's  person  ;  for  the  parliament, 
down  to  the  appomtment  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
the  chief  command,  always  joined  this  expression 
with  that  of  their  own  safety.  Hie  two  Houses 
engaged  the  public  faith,  that  whosoever  should 
bring  in  any  money  or  plate,  or  furnish  men  or 
arms,  should  be  repaid  with  eight  per  cent,  interest ; 
and  they  appointed  four  treasurers,  Sir  John  Wol- 
laston,  alderman  of  London,  Alderman  Towes, 
Alderman  Warner,  and  Alderman  Andrewes,  to 
grant  receipts  to  the  lenders,  and  certain  commis- 
sariea  to  value  the  horses  and  arms  which  should 
be  furnished  for  the  national  service.  All  men 
living  within  eighty  miles  of  the  capital  were 
invited  to  bring  in  their  mmey,  &c.,  within  a 
fortnight.  Those  living  farUier  off  were  aUowed 
three  weeks ;  and  those  who,  for  the  present,  were 
not  provided  with  ready  money,  arms,  or  horses, 
were  requested  to  set  down  what  they  would  pro- 
vide when  able.  Ftvthwith  a  great  mass  of  money 
was  heaped  up  in  Guildhall,  and  daily  increased 
by  the  free  contributions  of  the  people.  Tlie 
poor  contributed  with  the  rich.  "Not  only  the 
wealthiest  citizens  and  gentlemen  who  were  near- 
dwellers  brought  in  their  large  bags  and  goblets, 
but  the  poorer  sort,  like  that  widow  in  the  gospel, 
presented  their  mites  also ;  insomuch  that  it  was  a 
common  jeer  of  men  disaffected  to  the  cause,  to 
call  this  me  thimble  and  bodkin  army."t 

Charles  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, the  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  forbidding  these 
contributicHu,  and  inveighing  bitterly  against  the 
parliament  ThU  letter  was  wholly  witMut  ^fect, 
as  was  an  attempt  made  at  the  same  timeto  win  over 
the  fleet  Clarendon  says  that  this  latter  scheme 
only  fiiiled  through  a  mistake  or  blunder  of  the  king's 
agents ;  but  it  appears  evident  that  the  cause  of  its 
failure  really  was  the  devotion  of  the  captains  and 
seamen  to  me  popular  cause.  The  Earl  of  War- 
wick, a  great  lover  of  the  sea-service  and  highly 
popular  as  a  commander,  called  a  coimcil  of  war, 

*  Thm  on  the  nutM  of  thoM  who  Mdnoribvd  ;--The  Lord  K  Bcner 
UttlMan.  Duke  orRlnhmond.  MafqoeHof  Hwtfard;  BuUoT  Lloduy. 
CniBbwIud,  Haudncdon,  Bath.  Sotubanpton,  Donrt,  SalUbuiy, 
NutthBinpiaD,  Deronshir*,  Briitol,  WoMnurvUud,  Beriiihiiv,  Mon- 
moutb,  HtTm,  NcwcuUe.  U<mr,  Curnan'OD,  Newport ;  Lcvd*  M<nr- 
bnr  BOd  Maltravm*,  Willooshbr  oT  EiMbv,  Kloh.  Chartei  Howard 
of  Clutrlctiiit,  Newark,  Fa.'«l,  ClinndoU,  Fd«Hibridi|e>  Pauiei,  Lora- 
laM,  t'meatiy,  Sim1«,  Muhun,  DuanBore.  Snrnonr.  Oivytrf  RuUi- 
wa,  Falklaml,  t\te  ComjitroUer,  Secntuy  Nichulai,  8ir  Jtriin  Cul- 
tip]wr.  I.iinl  Chlt.f  JnikilM  llankt, 
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and  laid  before  his  ofiGcers  both  the  ordinance  of 
parliament  which  appointed  him  to  the  command, 
and  the  letters  of  the  king  which  required  him  to 
surrender  that  command  to  Sir  John  Pennington. 
With  the  exception  of  five,  all  the  sea-captains 
agreed  with  the  earl  that  at  this  crisis  the  orders 
of  the  two  Houses  were  more  binding  than  those 
of  the  sovereign,  and  that  the  fleet  could  not  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  Pennington  without  the 
greatest  peril  to  the  nation's  liberties.  The  five 
dissenters,  the  Kear-Admira],  Captain  Fo^e, 
Captain  Baily,  Captain  Slingsby,  and  Captain 
Wake,  put  their  ships  in  order  of  battle,  with  the 
intention  of  resisting  the  earl  j  but  Warwick  pre- 
sently surrounded  th^  and  sommoued  them  to 
surrender.  Three  of  them  instantly  submitted, 
but  Slingsby  and  Wake  stood  out  stoutly.  The 
earl  then  let  fly  a  gun  over  Hiem,  and,  turning 
up  the  hour-glass,  sent  his  own  boat,  with  most 
of  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  to  let  them  know 
their  danger  if  they  did  not  come  in  before  the 
sand  was  run  out.  Slingsby  and  Wake  were  so 
insolent  in  their  answer,  that  die  ofBcers  and  sailors 
sent  in  the  boats  lost  their  patience;  and,  although 
they  had  no  arms,  they  fell  upon  them  on  their 
own  quarter-decks,  pinioned  them,  struck  their 
yards  and  topmasts,  and  carried  them  on  board  to 
the  lord-admiral,  who  had  all  his  guns  shotted,  and 
every  thing  ready  to  open  his  fire  upon  their  shijps. 
A  few  days  after  this  most  important  transaction 
a  great  and  strong  ship  of  die  kin^s,  called  the 
Lion,  carrying  forty-two  great  brass  guns,  and  a 
smaller  vessel,  a  tender  Uudnea  with  gunpowder, 
were  driven  out  of  their  course,  which  was  from 
Holland  to  Yorkshire,  and  obliged  by  stress  of 
weather  to  put  into  the  Downs,  where  Warwick 
was  lying  with  his  fleet.  Captain  Fox,  of  the 
Lion,  saluted  the  lord  admiral,  who  presently  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  ordinance  of  parliament. 
The  captain  at  first  refused  to  yield,  but  he  was 
presently  clapped  in  hold,  and  bia  officers  and  men 
submitted,  and  struck  their  topmasts  in  token  of 
obedience  to  puliament.  Prince  Rupert  ran  a 
narrow  chance  of  having  his  career  stopped  in  the 
beginning ;  for  he,  with  the  Prince  Maurice  and 
severe  omer  officers  ruaed  by  the  ^een  in  Hol- 
land, had  embarked  on  board  the  Lion,  but  had 
landed  again  after  a  stonn  and  the  disheartening 
pangs  of  sea-sickness. 

On  the  12tli  of  July,  the  parliament,  thus  mas- 
ters of  the  navy,  voted  that  an  army  should  be 
raised  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person  and  de- 
fence of  the  country  and  parliament;  that  the  Earl 
of  Essex  should  be  captain-general  of  this  army, 
and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  general  of  the  horse. 
They  appointed  a  committee  of  both  Houses  to 
assist  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  to  nominate  colonels, 
field  officers,  and  captains  to  this  army,  *'  which, 
considering  the  long  peace  that  had  prevailed  in 
England,  and  ^e  unprovided  state  of  ttie  countiT 
in  respect  of  military  stores,  was  not  only  raised, 
but  also  well  armed,  in  a  short  time.'*  Many  of 
the  lords,  who  still  sat  in  the  House  at  Weatmin- 
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Iter,  took  commissions  as  colonels  under  Essex, 
and  many  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
greatest  rank  and  quality  there,  entered  the  ser- 
vice, some  in  the  cavalry,  some  in  the  common 
foot  regiments.  Among  these  latter  were  Sir  John 
Merridc,  the  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Denzil  Hollis, 
Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  BuUtrode  Whitelock,  Sir 
William  Waller,  and  the  excellent  Hampden,  who 
took  a  colonel's  commission,  and  went  into  Buck- 
inghamBhire  to  ruse  a  lament  of  infantry  among 
his  own  tenants  and  semmts,  friends,  and  ndgh- 
boun.  Hampden's  rqpaent  was  known  by  its 
enellent  appointments,  its  green  unifbnn,  and  its 
standard,  which  bore  on  one  side  the  watchword  of 
the  parliament,  "  God  with  us,"  and  on  the  other 
the  patriot's  own  motto,  **  Vestigia  nulla  retroT- 
This  high-minded  commoner,  who  had 
been  bred  up  in  wealth  itnd  in  peace,  and  who 
had  studied  the  art  of  war  only  in  books,  presently 
became  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  parliament- 
ary service,  and  he  made  his  regiment  one  of  the 
yery  best.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  master  of 
his  military  duties,  and,  according  to  Clarendon,  he 
performed  them  upon  all  occasions  most  punctually. 
He  became  as  conspicuous  in  the  roar  and  heat  of 
battle  as  on  the  drill  ground  or  exercising  field, 
and  he  exposed  his  person  in  every  action.  "  He 
was,"  says  Clarendon,  "  of  a  personal  courage 
equal  to  his  best  parts ;  so  that  he  was  an  enemy 
not  to  be  wished  wherever  he  might  have  been  a 
friend,  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended  where  he 
was  so  as  any  man  could  desove  to  be.*' 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  to  gather  forces  and  draw  over  the 
people.  His  commission  of  array  and  the  parHa- 
ment's  ordinance  of  militia  were  jostling  together 
in  nearly  every  county  in  England ;  the  greatest 
of  the  nobility  upon  both  sides  coming  forward 
personally  to  seize  upon  those  places  which  they 
were  appointed  to  look  after  either  by  the  king  or 
by  the  parliament  The  one  party  held  the  ordi- 
nances to  be  illegal,  the  other  denounced  the 
royal  proclamations.  Yet  in  some  counties  there 
was  no  struggle  at  all,  but  one  party  wholly  pre- 
vailed from  the  beginning.  Generally  apeakmg, 
the  more  commercial,  nifflre  <uvilized  and  thriving 
districts  were  for  the  parliament,  the  more  remote, 
the  less  prosperous,  and  less  civilized,  were  fur 
the  king;  but  this  general  rule  had  its  excentiore. 
In  Lincolnshire  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Par- 
ham,  who  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  by  the 
parliament,  raisoi  the  militia  with  great  vigour 
and  success,  and  was  foremost  in  securing  the 
services  of  that  portion  of  the  army.  In  Essex 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  care  was  not  confined 
to  the  navy,  but  who  had  been  also  appointed 
I<Hrd-licuten8nt,  soon  completed  the  levy  of  militia, 
which  was  increased  by  volunteers  m  unusual 
numbers.  In  Kent  there  was  cheerful  obedience 
•hown  to  the  odinance  of  parliament.  In  Surrey 
and  Middlesex  the  militia  was  ruaed  with  enthu- 
uasm.  The  eastern  part  of  Sussex,  or  all  that 
portion  which  lay  upon  the  sea,  was  firm  to  the 


parliament,  but  the  western  part  of  that  county 
stood  for  the  king  under  some  lords  and  members 
who  had  deserted  the  parliament.  The  eastern 
counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge  were 
kept  quiet  from  the  beginning,  chiefly  through  the 
great  wisdom  and  indefatigable  industr)-  of  Oliv^ 
Cromwell,  who  had  taken  out  a  commission  as 
colonel  of  horse.  There,  too,  many  of  the  gentry 
rather  inclined  in  their  affections  to  the  king's 
commission  of  array,  but  the  traders,  the  free- 
holders, and  the  yeomai  in  general  likeid  the  ordi- 
nance, and  the  militia  they  raised  was  too  strong 
to  permit  the  other  par^  to  engage  in  a  war; 
those  gendemen  that  attempted  to  raise  men  or 
provide  arms  for  the  king  were  crushed  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  from  first  to  last  one  of  the  greatest 
supports  of  the  parliaipentary  cause  was  found  in 
the  county  of  CromwelPs  birth.  In  Berkshire 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  the  parliament's  lord-lieute- 
nant, raised  the  militia,  in  spite  of  the  faint  resist- 
ance of  the  Karl  of  Berkshire,  the  Lord  Lovelace, 
and  others.  Hampden  fell  upon  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire  soon  afier,  made  him  prisoner  while 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  magazine  of 
arms,  ammuniti«),  &c.,  gathered  at  Watlington,  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  sent  him  up  to  the  parliament 
Buckinghamshire,  Hampden's  countv,  was  true 
almost  to  a  man  to  the  parliament  ^he  county 
of  Southampton  was  divided  at  fint,  and  long  con- 
tinued to  be  so.  Colonel  Goring,  who  huul  dis- 
closed in  the  House  of  Commons  the  conspiracy 
for  bringing  up  the  northern  army  the  year  before, 
and  who  had  been  most  unwisely  trusted  and  em- 
ployed by  the  parliament,  seized  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  bargain  with  Charles ;  and  at 
the  critical  moment  he  declared  that  he  should 
liold  Portsmouth,  its  fortifications,  arsenals,  &c., 
for  the  king,  having  previously  received  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  parliament  to  put  the  for- 
tifications into  a  better  state  of  repair.  But  the 
parliament  arrested  the  Earl  of  Portland,  Goring's 
friend,  and  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
committed  the  care  of  that  island  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  had  settled  the  militia  in  Wilt- 
shire with  little  trouble.  In  Warwickshire  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  stood  for  the  king,  and  the 
Lord  Bnxdce  for  the  parliament,  with  forces  and 
party  affections  nearly  equal.  In  Staffordshire 
and  Nottinghamshire  there  was  a  similar  equality. 
In  Leicestershire  men  ranged  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  the  House  of  Huntingdon  for  the 
king,  or  under  the  Earl  of  Stamford  for  the  par- 
liament, lu  Derbyshire,  where  many  great  lords 
and  gentlemen  dwelt,  not  one  of  note  stood  for  the 
parliament,  except  Sir  John  Gell  and  his  brother. 
Farther  north  the  king's  party  was  very  prevalent : 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  kept  the  town  of  Newcastle 
with  a  strong  garrison  for  the  king ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  Charles's  lord-lieutenant  of  York- 
shire, actively  pressed  the  commission  of  array, 
although  reaiated  by  the  Ijtxd  Fairfax  and  other 
parliamentarian!.  In  Lancashire  d^Lord  Strange, 
eon  to  the  Barl  of  Derhy^iRhoia/  CbiiOeOfil^p- 
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pointed  lord -lieutenant  of  LancaBhire  and  Cheshire, 
endeavoured  to  put  in  action  the  commisBion  of 
array,  while  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  the  Egertons, 
and  others,  urged  forward  the  ordinance.  On  the 
15th  of  July,  Lord  Strange  made  an  attempt  to 
gain  Mancheeter ;  a  skirmish  ensued,  and  one 
man  was  slain,  "  which,"  says  May,  "  was  the 
first  hlood  shed  in  these  civil  wars."  Some  time 
after  Strange  returned  to  Manchester  with  three 
thousand  men,  but  he  was  beaten  off,  and  that  time 
with  considerable  loss.  Nor  was^  he  more  sue- 
cessfitl  in  Cheshire,  where  Charles  had  Joined  in 
commission  with  him  the  Roman  Catholic  Earl  of 
lUvers.  It  TBS  in  Ijmcashire  and  Cheshire  that 
the  papists  were  most  numerom :  in  the  first  thej 
Icept  quiet,  in  Cheshire  they  were  disanned  by  the 
parliamentarians.  In  the  west  of  England,  espe- 
cially in  the  extreme  "west,  the  king*s  party  was 
numerous.  Charles,  in  his  commission  of  array, 
appointed  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  to  be  lord- 
lieutenant-general  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  So- 
mersetshire, Wiltshire,  Gloucester,  Dorsetshire, 
Southampton,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  seven  counties  within  the  principality 
of  Wales.  The  holder  of  this  high  command  was 
opposed  by  most  of  the  burghers  of  considerable 
towns,  but  he  was  assisted  by  the  Lord  Paulet, 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  Sir  Richara  Slany,  Sir  Bevil 
GrreDviUe,  the  Earl  of  Bath,  and  other  lords  and 
squires  too  numerous  to  recount  The  most  consi- 
derable skirmikh  that  occurred  before  Charles's 
nuaing  his  standard,  was  in  Somersetshire,  where 
the  Marquess  of  Hertford  was  opposed  by  the 
deputy  lieutenants  of  the  county,  and  where  ten 
men  were  slain  and  many  wounded.* 

About  the  end  of  July  the  parliament  had  sent 
a  commission  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Bever- 
ley, to  entreat  him  to  forbear  his  hostile  prepara- 
tions and  dismiss  his  garrisons.  His  reply  was, 
that  they  ought  to  lay  down  their  arms  first,  and 
he  ordered  this  answer,  which  contained  many 
bitier  reflections  on  their  proceedings,  to  be  read 
in  all  churches.  They  replied,  ordering  their 
answer  to  be  read  in  churches  and  every  where 
else.  A  few  days  after,  Charles  published  a  de- 
claration to  all  his  loving  subjects  concerning  the 
proceedings  of  this  present  parliament.  This 
paper  occupied  fifty  large  and  close  quarto  pages 
of  print;  it  contained  a  kind  of  history  of  all  that 
bad  passed  between  him  and  the  Houses,  vowed 
a  wonderful  love  to  parliaments,  but  required  that 
the  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  accused,  and  two  other 
members,  Mr.  Henry  Martin  and  Sir  Henry  Lud- 
low, should  be  given  up  to  the  king's  justice. 
Charles  also  desired  to  have  delivered  up  to  him 
Alderman  Pennington,  the  new  lord  mayor  of 
London,!  and  Captain  Venn,  an  officer  of  the  city 

•  May.— RMhworth.— Whlloloclt.— Lodlo*. 

t  Sit  Richard  Gurnev,  ttw  Uto  lord  oiByor  at  London,  wu  tt  tkU 
tiiDt)  a  prisoner  lo  the  Towor,  to  which  ho  h*d  btta  eommlttpd  by 
the  pu'llaDiant,  for  belon  a  mover  of  ceditido  Id  the  klngdoin,  in 
eatiNiig  the  kiog't  produnallon  conccrainit  the  commftuon  at  array 
•o  he  cried  in  the  dtv.  He  w«*  pnt  ftwa  hi*  maroralty.  declared  Id* 
eapshle  of  erct  beuing  any  ofltoe  in  dty  or  oommonwealtli,  and  md- 
teased  to  lBi»taouMatituniig  tbe  jileimut  of  both  Houiee. 


train-bands,  and  he  required  that  indictments  of 
high  treason  should  be  drawn  against  the  Earls  of 
Essex,  Warwick,  and  Stamford,  the  Lord  Brooke, 
Sir  John  Hotham,  and  Serjeant  Major-General 
Skippon,  as  likewise  against  all  those  who  should 
dare  to  raise  the  militia  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance 
of  parliament.  The  royal  pen  was,  indeed,  *^  very 
quick  upon  all  occasions and  the  day  after  the 
publication  of  this  long  declaration,  Charles  sent  a 
message  upbraiding  both  Houses  for  borrowing  a 
sum  for  their  present  uses  out  of  a  loan  made  bj 
adventuren  for  redudng  Ireland,  and  affirming 
that  they  were  Ae  cause  of  prolonging  the  bloody 
rebellion  in  that  country.  This  was  turning  upon 
parliament  one  of  the  heaviest  accusations  they 
had  made  ^;ainst  the  king.  They  replied  vehe- 
mently, and  yet  circumstantially,  calling  to  remem- 
brance the  many  particulars  of  their  care  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland,  and  the  many  instances  in  which 
the  king  had  hindered  it.  They  told  the  king 
that,  but  for  his  leaving  his  parliament  and 
making  war  upon  it,  a  million  of  money  might 
have  been  raised  at  this  time  by  the  adventure  of 
private  men ;  that  when,  at  the  sole  charge  of  the 
adventurers,  5000  foot  and  500  horse  were  de- 
signed for  the  relief  of  Munster,  and  nothing 
wanted  but  a  commission  to  the  General  Lord 
Wharton,  he  had  refused  that  commission,  by 
reason  whereof  Limerick  was  lost,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster  left  in  great  distress ;  that  he 
had  purposely  delayed  the  sailing  of  twelve  shipa 
and  six  pinnaces,  with  a  thousand  land  forces, 
for  the  service  of  Irelanid ;  that  he  had  stopped 
artillery,  ammunition,  horses,  baggage-wagons, 
clothes,  and  equipments,  iutended  by  parliament 
for  the  poor  Protestant  soldiers  in  Ireland ;  that 
he  had  treated  with  and  received  petitions  from 
those  confident  rebels,  who  had  presumed  very 
lately  to  call  themselves  his  m^esty'a  Catholic 
subjects  of  Ireland,  to  complain  of  the  Puritan 
parliament  of  England,  and  to  desire  that,  sbce 
his' majesty  could  not  go  over  to  them  according 
to  their  expectation,  they  might  be  permitted  to 
come  over  into  England  to  his  majesty.* 

Charles  flatUered  himself  that,  if  he  could  only 
obtain  possession  of  Hull,  he  mi^t  soon  be  nndia- 
pnted  master  of  all  the  north.  A  secret  corre- 
spondence was  opened  with  Sir  John  Hotham, 
who  60  far  departed  from  his  former  line  of  con- 
duct, as  to  ^low  the  royalists  to  entertain  hopes 
that  he  would  betray  the  parliament  and  deliver 
up  that  important  city.  The  king  posted  Lord 
Lindsay  at  Beverley  with  3000  foot  and  1000 
horse,  to  carry  the  place  by  siege,  if  Hotham 
should  not  keep  his  engagement ;  and  in  the 
meantime  he  himself  visited  other  points;  "and, 
within  three  weeks,  both  in  his  own  person  uid 
by  bis  messengers,  with  speeches,  proclamations, 
and  declarationa,  he  advanced  his  business  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  At  Newark  he  made  a  speech 
to  the  gentry  of  Nottinghamshire  in  a  lovii^  and 
winning  way,  commending  their  effectioQi  toiwirda 
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him ;  which  was  a  great  part  of  persuasion  for 
the  fbture,  coming  from  a  king  himself.  Another 
speech  he  made  at  Lincoln  to  the  gentry  of  that 
county,  full  of  protestations  convcming  his  good 
intentiotte,  not  only  to  them,  bat  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  it."*  From 
Lincoln  Charles  went  to  Leicester,  where  the 
Earl  of  Stamford  was  executing  the  parliament's 
ordinance  of  the  militia.  He  hoped  to  take  the 
earl  in  the  fact,  but  that  noblenian  fell  back  upon 
Northampton,  whither  Charles  durst  not  follow 
him  i  for  Northampton  was  a  town  so  true  to  the 
parliament,  that  it  would  have  shut  its  gates  against 
the  king,  as  Hull  had  done.  The  king,  however, 
seized  that  noted  victim  of  Laud's  barbarity, 
Dr.  Bastwick,  who  had  taken  a  commission  under 
the  Earl  of  Stamford,  and  remained  doing  his  duty 
in  levying  men  when  his  general  beat  a  retteat 
Charles  would  have  had  him  instandy  indicted  of 
high  treason  at  the  assizes  then  sitting,  but  die 
judge  entreated  bis  majesty  not  to  put  a  matter  of 
so  great  moment  upon  one  single  judge,  but  to 
caiue  the  law  in  that  case  to  be  declared  by  all 
the  twelve  Judges.  The  latter  course  he  said 
misht  do  his  majesty  good,  whereas  the  publishing 
of  his  particular  opinion  could  only  destroy  himself, 
and  nothing  advance  his  majesty's  service.  This 
judge  also  expressed  his  doubts  whether  any  jury 
suddenly  summoned  at  that  moment  would  have 
courage  to  Gnd  the  bill  i  and  upon  this  suggestion 
Charles  gave  up  the  idea  of  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering  the  doctor,  who  had  already  been 
sTOu^ed,  pilloried,  mutilated,  and  branded  by  Laud. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  little  transaction  to 
show  that  the  character  of  the  long  had  undergone 
no  change.  The  night  before  his  leaving  Leicester, 
the  jtuige  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  in- 
cluding even  thoee  that  were  most  loyal^  waited 
upon  him  with  a  request  that  he  would  liberate 
the  prisoner,  or  suffer  the  judge  to  do  so  upon  his 
habeas  corpus.  Ciiarles  told  them  "  he  would 
think  of  it  till  the  next  morning;*'  and  in  the 
meanwhile  he  directed  a  messenger  of  the  chamber 
very  early,  with  such  assistance  as  the  sheriff  should 
give,  to  carry  Bastwick  away  to  Nottingham ;  and 
by  the  help  of  the  sheriff  there  to  the  gaol  at  York : 
all  which  was  executed  accordingly  with  expedi- 
tion and  secrecy,  for  fear  of  a  rescucf 

Returning  to  Beverley,  Charles  received  a  letter 
from  Lord  Digby,  who  had  returned  from  the  con- 
tinent in  disguise,  aud  smuf^led  himself  into  Hull, 
where  he  had  voluntarily  discovered  himself  to  the 
governor  for  tiie  purpose  of  tampering  with  him. 
But  now  Digby,  the  daring  and  restloa  head  of 
the  queen's  faction,  informed  Charles  that  he 
found  Hotham  much  shaken  in  his  resolution  of 
delivering  Hull — seeing,  as  Sir  John  said,  that  his 
officers  were  of  a  temper  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
his  own  son,  the  younger  Hotham,  was  grown  jea- 
lous of  some  desigI^  and  was  counter-working  it. 
Presently  after  this  information,  the  king's  army, 
not  Gcmfident  of  carryii^  the  town  by  open  force, 
•  Miy.  i  ClmadMi,  Hbt. 


and  no  kmger  counting  on  ihe  treachery  of  the 
governor,  had  recourse  to  another  plot;  and, 
knowing  some  men  vritiiin  the  walla  fit  far  their 
purpose,  they  arranged  thdt  Hull  should  he  set  on 
fire  in  four  several  places,  and  that,  while  the  par- 
liament soldiers  and  inhabitants  were  busied  in 

Suenching  the  flames,  2000  men  should  assault 
le  walls.  The  signal  to  those  within  the  town 
was  to  be  a  fire  lit  in  the  night  on  Beverley  Min- 
ster ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered  by  one  of  the 
instruments,  and  it  so  provoked  the  townsmen  of 
Hull,  that  the  walls  could  not  contain  them ;  but 
500  of  them,  conducted  by  Sir  John  Mel^m, 
made  a  sortie,  and  fell  fiercely  upon  the  be- 
leagnerers.  The  king's  soldiers  seemed  inclined 
to  fight  bravely,  but  the  train-bands  of  that  county 
were  not  ftrward  to  be  engi^ed  gainst  their 
neighbouiB,  and  horse  and.foot  fled  as  fast  as  they 
coidd  to  Beverlejr.  Sir  John  Meldrom  fallowed 
in  dieir  wake,  killed  two,  took  thirty  prisoners, 
and  carried  some  important  magazines  which  the 
kin^  had  placed  between  Beverley  and  Hull,  where 
again  the  train-bands  and  other  Yorkshiremen, 
bearing  no  great  affection  to  that  war,  ran  away 
and  left  Uieir  arms  behind  them.  The  king  now 
called  a  council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to 
break  up  the  siege  of  Hull  and  march  away. 
Meldrum,  that  fiery  Scot,  got  back  to  Hull  with  a 
good  prize  in  ammunition  and  arms;  but  the 
elder  Hotham,  who  was  still  wavering,  and  who 
evidently  wished  to  keep  well  with  Irath  partio, 
safely  dismissed  to  the  king  the  Lord  Digby  and 
that  other  active  servant  of  royalty,  Jobji  Ash- 
bumham.*  Charles  dismissed  the  train-bsnds, 
and  retonied  to  York,  in  much  less  credit  than 
when  he  came  from  thence.  But  his  spirits  were 
tevired  by  the  news  "  that  so  notable  a  place  as 
Portsmouth  had  declared  for  him, .  .  .  and  that 
so  good  an  officer  as  Goring  was  returned  to  hia 
duty,  and  in  possession  of  that  town."  Clarendon 
adds,  that  the  king  was  not  surprised  at  this 
matter  j— it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had, 
seeing  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  corre- 
spondence with  Colonel  Ooring.  Hereupon  he 
pubUshed  a  declaration  in  which  he  recapitulated 
all  the  insolent  and  rebellious  actions  of  the  two 
Houses,  forbidding  all  his  subjects  to  yield  any 
obedience  to  what  waa  no  longer  a  parliament,  but 
a  cabal  and  faction.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
issued  his  proclamation  requiring  all  men  that 
could  bear  arms  to  repair  to  him  at  Nottingham  by 
the  25th  of  August 

**  Accordmg  to  the  proclamation,**  proceeds  the 
noble  historian,  "  upon  the  25th  day  of  August,  the 
standard  was  erected  about  six  of  the  clock  in  the 
evening  of  a  very  stormy  and  tempestuoua  day.  The 
king  himself,  with  a  small  train,  rode  to  the  top  of 
the  castle-hill,  Yamey,  the  knight-marshal,  who 
was  standard-bearer,  carrying  the  standard,  which 
was  then  erected  in  that  place  with  littie  other 
ceremony  than  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets. 
Melancholy  men  observed  many  iUpresages about 
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that  time,  Tliere  was  not  one  regiment  of  foot 
yet  brought  thither,  so  that  the  trahied  bands 
which  the  sheriff  had  drawn  together  were  all  the 
strength  the  kine  had  for  person  and  the 
guard  of  the  standard.  There  appeared  no  conflux 
of  men  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation;  the 
arms  and  ammunition  were  not  yet  come  from 
York*  and  a  general  sadness  covered  the  whole 
town.  The  standard  was  blown  down  the  same 
night  it  had  been  set  up,  by  a  very  strong  and 
unruly  wind,  and  could  not  be  fixed  again  in  a 
day  or  two,  till  the  tempest  was  allayed.  This 
was  the  melancholy  state  of  the  king's  ^airs  when 
the  standard  was  set  \ip."* 

The  king's  dejection  of  spirits  was  increased  by 
the  failure  of  an  attempt  which  he  had  made  two 
or  three  days  before  upon  the  town  of  Coventry, 
learning  that  Hampden's  regiment  and  some 
other  corps  of  parliamentarians  were  marching,  by 
order  of  the  £ul  of  Essex,  to  garrison  Coventry,  he 
had  struck  aside  in  that  direction  at  the  bead  of-  his 
cavalry,  amountingto  about  800  men,notdoubting 
that  he  should  secure  the  town,  provided  only  he 
could  arrive  before  the  parliamentarian  foot  But 
the  people  of  Coventry,  like  those  of  most  manu- 
facturing places,  loved  their  parliament  and  their 
puritan  preachers ;  and,  though  he  did  arrive  first, 
the  gates  were  shut  in  his  face  and  some  shots  fired 
irom  the  walls,  by  which  some  of  his  attendants  were 
wounded.  He  had  then  retired  to  Stoneleigh,  near 
Warwick,  to  pass  the  night  there;  and  iu  Uie 
morning  he  had  seen  his  horse  in  an  open  plain 

•  Clarpnrioa,  Hit!.— Bosh  worth  that  the  aUDtUrd  waa  nlaed, 
not  on  tlif  twenly-Ofth  at  Aa;tut,bnt  on  the  ttemUy-ieeoini,  Kit 
aeeount  (Hflbn  (□  oUiPt  MMntkb.— "Uonday  being  the  a2ad  of 
AiiuukI.  in  Ihs  mornlnf  hii  miijeaty  left  hia  force*  befine  Coveatry, 
niiH  u  lib  >ome  lonli,  and  othera  In  compkay,  Todc  to Lolceater,  whete 
he  itincd  that  day  at  the  Abbey,  the  Counteaa  of  DeTonahlre'a  honae. 
Preacntlv  after  dinner  Die  kin(  again  took  horse,  and  with  hla  oom- 
pany  rode  to  Nutttngham,  where  was  great  preparation  for  the 
•vtting  up  of  the  atBiidaid  that  day,  as  waa  nirmerly  appointed. 
Not  kng  after  the  king'e  coming  to  town,  the  alandaid  waa  taVen  out 
of  the  caatle.  and  cariled  Into  tha  flehl  a  little  on  the  baekdde  nf  the 
caalle  wall.  The  likenaaa  of  the  atandani  was  much  of  the  tkshtrak 
of  the  city  atreamert  nsed  at  the  lord  najor'a  show,  haling  abont 
twenty  anpportera,  and  waa  carried  after  the  nme  way  i  on  ue  top 
of  il  hangi  a  flag,  the  king*!  arms  qnaitered,  wHh  •  hand  potntlajt 
to  the  rrown.  which  itanda  above  with  thia  motto— ditw  Ccejor  Aii 
dus.  The  names  of  thow  knifhtS'bBiaiieta  who  were  appcrfntedto 
beat  the  itnndaTd,  namely  the  chief  of  them,  were  Sir  Thoiuaa 
Brooks,  Sir  Arthur  Hopton,  Sir  Frands  Wortley,  and  Sir  Sobert 
DotUngton.  Llkmrite  there  were  three  troop*  of  horso  to  wait  upon 
the  standard,  and  to  bear  the  same  backward  and  forward,  with  about 
COU  foot  soldiers.  It  was  condttcted  to  Die  field  In  great  sUte,  his 
najfls^f,  ihn  prinor.  Prince  Rupert  {whom  hti  malestjr  had  lately 
made  Kuight  of  the  Garl^T^,  going  along  with  it,  wiUt  divers  o^r 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  hi*  majesty's  train,  bt^ldes  n  mat  eont- 
panv  of  hoHO  and  fool.  In  all  to  llie  number  of  about  9000.  So  aocn 
as  tne  standaid  was  set  up,  and  his  majesty  and  the  otker  lord* 
placed  aboitt  It<  a  brrald'at-arm*  made  rondy  to  publwli  a  pro- 
clamation, declaring  the  grtmnd  and  came  of  hla  majesty's  setting 
np  of  his  ataodard,  namelj',  to  lupptes*  the  rebellion  of  tbe  Earl  of 
Eswx,  Iti  raising  force*  agaiost  him,  to  which  be  required  the  old  and 
assistance  of  all  his  loring  subjects;  hnt,  betbrethetmm  peter*  eonU 
sound  to  make  nroclamailon,  U*  majeety  called  to  view  the  said 
pmelamatioa,  wh^h,  being  given  him,  be  prlTalely  rod  the  sama 
ant  to  hfmtelf.  snd  seeming  to  dislike  some  possage*  therein,  called 
tat  pen  and  Ink,  and  with  his  own  hand  eroised  out  and  altered  th* 
aame  In  some  places,  and  then  gare  it  the  lierald,  who  proclaimed 
the  aame  lo  the  people,  thnogh  with  some  dlMcnhy,  after  his  mojes- 
Iv**  corrections :  after  the  reading  whereof,  the  whole  mnllituds 
tlirew  np  their  hats,  and  cried  Qod  save  the  King,  with  other  snch 
like  expressions.  Not  long  alter  the  reading  of  the  said  proclama- 
tion, it  bring  towards  nlgh^  the  standaid  was  taken  down,  and  again 
earried  into  the  caallr  with  the  like  stale  a*  It  was  biaariit  IntO  tha 
Bald ;  and  the  next  day  il  wa*  *et  np  ngala.  mmi  Urn  wgesbr  fMM 
along  with  it.  and  mode  prodamatton  M  tha  d«y  bcftpMt  ud  tha  i||H> 
waa  alas  done  on  Wediwsday,  hli  wrjrilT  Wif  ■In  mNBt;  tel 

naerUMtbwuwtupiiUileHfinEiItW^".      '  • 


Recline  giving  combat  to  Hampden's  foot,  and 
retreat  before  them  wittMnit  making  a  single  chaige 
for  the  honour  of  aims.  Discouraged,  hopeless, 
and  wavering,  the  royalists  at  Nottingham  pro- 
posed the  king's  immediate  return  to  York,  con- 
ceiving that  not  even  his  person  was  secure  at 
Nottingham,  as  Essex  was  concentrating  his  forces 
at  Northampton,  where  in  fact  that  earl  soon  saw 
htmself  surrounded  by  an  army  of  15,000  men, 
composed  of  substantial  yeomen  and  industrious 
burghem,  the  inhabitants  of  trading  and  manufac- 
turing towns.*  Charles  would  not  hear  of  this 
retreat ;  and  when  some  of  his  oiuncii  ui^ed  the 
^pediency  of  making  overtures  for  an  accommo- 
dation with  his  parliament,  he  was  so  offended  at 
the  advice,  that  he  declared  he  would  never  yield  to 
it,  and  hastily  broke  up  the  council,  that  it  might 
be  no  longer  urged.  The  next  day,  however,  the 
king  yielded  toUie  eamestnessof  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, who  suggested  to  his  majesty  that  if  the 
parliament  should  refuse  to  treat,  aa  it  was  thought 
they  would,  they  would  render  themselves  odious  to 
the  people,  and  thus  dispose  men  to  serve  the  king. 
It  was  upon  this  plea  that  Charles  reluctantly 
agreed  to  send  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Dorset 
and  Sir  John  Culpeper  to  London  on  the  third 
day  aAer  raising  the  standard  at  Nottingham. 
Culpeper  was  very  obnoxious  in  the  capital,  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  considered  as  rene- 
gades ;  hut  all  three  of  the  kiiu;'s  messengers  were 
watched  very  suspicioaaly,  and  all  tiie  uswer  they 

•  The  lostrttetions  given  by  padaBeat  to  Iba  Bnd  of  KiMS  con- 
tained the  following  eiausea : —  ' 

"  1.  You  shall  ooreAiUy  restrain  all  Impieties,  prophanenea*,  tad 
disorders,  violence.  Insolence,  and  plundering  in  your  sotdier*,  as 
well  by  strict  and  severe  punishment  of  such  offences,  as  by  all  other 
means  which  yoa  in  your  wisdom  shall  think  St. 

"  8.  Yonr  lordship  la  to  march  with  such  breas  as  you  think  flt 
towards  the  army  raised  in  his  m^esiy's  name  against  the  paiiia- 
ment  aad  kingdom.  And  yon  ahall  naa  your  utmost  endeavours,  by 
battle  or  otharwiae.  to  rescue  his  miOesty'a  peraon,  and  the  persons  uf 
the  prince  and  the  Dnke  of  York,  out  of  tha  haotbi  of  those  desperate 
paraona  who  are  now  about  them. 

*■  3.  Yon  shall  take  an  opportunity,  In  aone  safo  and  hononrable 
way,  to  cause  the  petition  of  both  bouao*  of  parliament,  herewith 
sent  unto  you,  to  ba  preaentod  uto  Ua  majesty :  and  if  his  majesty 
shall  thereupon  pleaae  to  wkUtav  himself  Itom  the  forces  itow 
about  him,  and  to  resort  to  the  porllamenl.  you  shall  cause  all  thoee 
forcea  to  disband,  and  shall  serve  and  debnd  Ms  majartywilh  asidB- 
cient  atreugth  in  his  return. 

"  4.  Yon  ahall  publish  and  declare  Uiat,  If  any  who  have  been  so 
seduced  by  thefhlsa  aspendons  east  vpoo  theproMedinjis  of  the  par 
liament  as  to  asaist  the  king  in  the  acting  of  thoae  dangemua  coon 
sola,  shall  willingly,  within  ten  days  after  such  publication  in  the 
army,  return  to  their  doty,  not  doins  any  hostile  act  within  the  time 
limited,  and  Join  themselves  with  the  parliament  In  defence  of  rell- 
gioa,      m^esty**  parson,  the  litMitiea  and  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 

Etlvileges  of  panlameni,  with  their  persons  aiwl  estates,  aa  the  mem- 
sra  of  berth  House*  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  have  done,  that  tha 
Lords  and  Commons  will  be  ready  upon  their  submisalon  lo  leeeiva 
such  persons  in  snch  uanuer  as  they  abaU  have  cause  to  adrnow- 
ledge  they  have  been  noed  with  deioeney  snd  (hvour  i  provided  thai 
this  shaU  not  extend  to  admit  any  man  into  either  hooee  of  podln- 
meat  who  stand*  suspended,  wltbout  giving  satishctlon  to  theHonso 
whereof  be  shall  be  a  memberi  and  except  all  peraoas  who  atuid 
Impeached  In  parliatnent  of  treaaoo  as  have  been  eminent  persoits 
and  chief  actors  in  thoae  traaaons  t  and  except  the  £arl  of  Bristol, 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  the  Earl  Rivera, 
Saerelaiy  Nkholaa,  Mr.  Endymioa  Fatten  Me.  Edwaid  Hyde  (CU* 
rendon),  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Barf  of  C—niaTTO,  Iho  Lord 
Visoonnt  Newark,  the  Laid  Vtseotut  FsUIwd,  ooo  of  Om  priaefpnl 
seeretorfes  of  slate  to  hla  m^esty, 

e        •        e  •        •  • 

"  7.  Yoa  ahall  eanftiUy  pntcet  afl  hia  majesty'*  loving  snljflcts 
(koB  taplBO  and  violeiioe  by  any  of  the  cavaUera  or  other  soUleis  of 
hla  m^iatfrn  fwUoded  army,  or  bv  any  of  the  loldieis  of  the  army 
wUeh  yon  CMnnadt  and  you  shall  eause  the  arms  and  goods  of  any 
peraon  to  bi  miorcdto  theas  turn  whom        have  bmLaqjnaUjr 
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could  get  was,  that  the  parliameot  would  enter 
upon  no  negotiations  whatever  until  the  king 
should  have  taken  down  his  standard,  and  called 
in  those  proclamations  by  which  he  had  declared 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  his  adherents  to  be  traitors, 
and  had  put  the  two  Houses  out  of  his  protec- 
tion, proclaiming  their  actions  to  be  treasonable. 
Another  message  was  sent  from  the  king  to  the 
two  Houses :  but,  on  every  ground,  it  was  now 
hopeless  to  think  of  a  peaceful  arrangement ;  and 
Charles's  nephew,  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  at  last 
arrived  in  England,  insulted  all  the  royalists  that 
still  ventured  to  recommend  pacific  meaaufes. 
This  rash  young  man,  wlio  was  instantly  appointed 
to  the  highest  command,  so  excited  some  of  the 
principal  officers  with  indignation  at  the  thought 
of  the  overture  recently  made  to  parliament,  that 
they  were  well  nigh  offering  personal  violence  to 
the  members  of  the  council  who  had  recommended 
that  measure.  Rupert,  whom  tlie  English  people 
■  soon  learned  to  call  Prince  Robber,  was  accom- 
panied by  his  younger  brother  Prince  Maurice, 
and  both  "  showed  themselves  very  forward  and 
active  .  .  .  and  if  more  hot  and  furious  ^an  the 
tender  beginnings  of  a  civil  war  would  seem  to 
require,  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  fervour  of  their 
youth,  and  great  desire  which  they  had  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  to  the  king ;  upon  whom,  as  being 
no  more  than  soldiers  of  fortune,  their  hopes  of 
advancement  wholly  depended."*    Prince  Rupert, 

•  Mny. 


the  elder  brother,  and  the  more  furious  of  the  two, 
within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  at  Nottingham 
took  the  command  of  a  small  party  and  scoured 
through  divers  counties,  hoping  to  roll  himself, 
like  a  snow-ball,  into  a  larger  bulk,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  recruits.  He  flew  rather  than  marched 
through  parts  of  Nottinghamshire,  Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Cheshire,  not 
BO  much  inviting  the  people  by  fair  promises  and 
kind  demeanour,  as  compelling  them  by  extreme 
rigour  to  take  his  side.  *'  Many  towns  and  vil- 
lages he  plundered,  which  is  to  say  robbed  (for  at 
that  time  first  was  the  v/ord  plunaer  used  in  Eng- 
land, being  born  in  Germany,  when  that  stalely 
country  was  so  miserably  wasted  and  pillaged  by 
foreign  armies),  and  committed  other  outrages 
upon  those  who  stood  affected  to  the  parliament, 
executing  some,  and  hanging  up  servants  at 
their  masters'  doors  for  not  discovering  of  their 
masters."* 

Charles  vainly  loitered  at  Nottingham,  few  or 
none  joining  his  standard,  or  seeming  likely  to  do 
so,  when  Essex  was  at  hand  with  such  a  superior 
force.  About  the  middle  of  September  he  began 
to  move  towards  the  West  of  England,  where  the 
Marquess  of  Hertford  engaged  to  do  great  things, 
and  where  several  regiments  were  actually  raised 
for  his  service.  Essex  had  tendered  to  him  the 
parliament's  petition,  praying  for  his  return  to  his 
capital,  and  for  the  disbanding  of  his  army ;  but 
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Charles  had  refused  to  receive  what  he  termed  the 
insulting  message  of  a  set  of  traitors.  On  his 
march  westward  the  king  did  not  act  Uke  the  fierce 
Rupert,  but  in  a  gentler  and  calmer  way.  "  Pro- 
fessions of  love,  persuasions,  and  protestations  of 
his  afiection  to  his  people,  were  the  chief  instni- 
ments  which  he  used  to  raise  himself  a  strength, 
with  complaints  against  Uip  jroceedinga  and 
actions  of  the  parliament."*  Between  Staffiiid 
and  Wellington  ne  halted  hia  tauten,  and,  jiaving 
caused  hu  orders  of  the  day  to  be  raid  at  head 
of  each  corps,  he  advanced  to  the  front,  j|pd  told 
the  men,  for  &eir  comfort,  that  th^  ^hpuld  meet 
no  enemies  but  traitors,  most  of  then)  ^fpwnists, 
Anabaptists,  or  Atheists,  who  would  de^?Py  hoth 
church  and 'commonwealth,  t|^  tihan  IP^e  one 
of  his  solemn  protestations,  igiPT^^ng  the  veq- 
geance  of  heaven  upon  himself  ^nd  his  posterity 
if  his  intentions  were  not  solehr  faj  (he  mainte- 
nance of  the  true  reformed  Prq^twt  religion 
established  in  the  church  of  England,  the  laws  apd 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ^t\$k  privflegea  of 
parliament.  He  had  already,  at  YofVi  inued  a 
proclamation  i^nst  papists,  forbi44ing  ^  resort 
of  any  men  of  that  religion  to  his  camp ;  and  yet 
at  this  moment  he  was  Burrounded  by  Catholics, 
■nd  on  bis  way  to  meet  many  more.  His  protes- 
tation and  dedaration  only  tended,  therefore,  to 
omfirm  his  reputation  for  habitual  falsehood  and 
duplicity ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  pass 
without  reprobation  the  religious  intolerance  of  the 
parliament  and  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  which 
■eemed  in  Charles's  eyes  to  render  this  double 
course  necessary.  In  the  end  be  told  his  troops 
that  they  were  already  condemned  to  ruin  for 
being  loyal  to  him ;  tiiat,  after  what  they  had 
heard,  they  most  believe  they  could  not  fight  in  a 
better  quarrel,  in  which  he  promised  to  live  and 
die  wiui  them.f  Clarendon  intimates  that  this 
conduct,  and  addresses  of  this  kind,  had  a  won- 
derfal  effect  in  increasii^  the  king's  par^ ;  but 
Charles  could  not  always  adhere  to  Uie  line  of 
mildnesi  and  persuasion.  In  part  of  his  march 
he  courteously  summoned  the  county  train-bands 
to  attend  him  and  guard  his  royal  person ;  and, 
when  they  were  met,  he  expressed  doubts  of  their 
loyalty,  forcibly  disarmed  them,  gave  their  arms 
to  others,  and  sent  them  away.  Besides,  he  levied 
contributions,  or,  to  use  the  quaint  language  of  a 
contemporary,  he  got  good  sums  of  money, 
which,  not  without  some  constraint,  he  borrowed 
from  them."  On  the  20th  of  September  he 
reached  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  cordially  re- 
c^ved.  There  he- made  a  very  courteous  speech 
to  the  gentlemen,  fiveholdera,  and  other  inhabit- 
anti  of  the  county,  telling  them  that  he  had  sent 
for  a  new  mint,— that  he  would  melt  down  all  his 
plate,  and  ofier  all  his  lands  to  sale  or  mortgage, 
in  order  to  preea  the  less  severely  upon  them  tor 
the  support  of  his  army.  He  implored  them, 
however,  not  to  suifer  so  good  a  cause  to  be 
lost  for  want  of  supplying  him  with  that  which 
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would  be  taken  from  tjiera  by  those  who  were 
pursuint;  him  with  such  violence.  "  And,"  con- 
tinued Charles,  "whilst  these  ill  men  sacrifice 
their  money,  plate,  and  utmost  industry  to  destroy 
the  commonwealth,  be  you  no  less  liberal  to  pre- 
serve it,  assuring  yourselves,  if  it  please  God  to 
bless  me  with  success,  I  shall  rraiember  your 
assistance."  With  fresh  protestations  on  his  lips 
that  he  would  never  suffer  an  army  of  papists  to 
be  raised,  he  wrote  away  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
in  the  North,  bidding  him  raise  as  many  men  as 
he  could  without  any  regard  to  their  religion  ;* 
and  at  this  moment,  or  a  little  later,  he  sent  over 
to  Ireland  for  Anglo-Irish  troops,  or  for  troops  of 
native  Catholics.  Considerable  quantities  of  plate 
were  brought  in,  both  voluntarily  and  by  force ; 
and  a  mint  having  been  erected,  money  was  struck 
with  great  rapidity.  The  Catholics  of  Shropshire 
^d  Stafibrdshire  advanced  the  king  5000/.  in 
P49h:  ft  country  gentleman  paid  him  6000/.  for 
the  title  of  baron ;  and  a  few  sums  were  secretly 
remitted  by  his  pArtisans  in  London.  And,  pre- 
sently, a  royal  lord  bad  to  repint  that  Chariea  was 
very  ftveiae  to  peace ;  that  it  was  conceived  that 
hp  had  taken  a  resolution  not  to  do  anything  in 
that  way  till  the  queen  should  come;  and  that- 
people's  advising  the  king  to  agree  with  the  par- 
liament was  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  return, 
an  event  which  was  now  daily  looked  for.  The 
same  noble  writer  also  affirmed  that  the  discontent 
which  he  and  other  men  received  from  those  about 
the  king  was  great  beyond  expression — that,  if  the 
king  and  the  papists  should  prevail,  the  country 
would  be  in  a  sad  condition.f 

In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Essex,  having 
secured  the  county  round  KorUiampton,  put  a 
good  garrison  into  Coventry,  and  taking  possession 
of  Warwick,  struck  off  to  the  west,  in  order  to 
throw  himself  between  the  king  and  the  capital, 
and  get  possession  qf  the  important  city  of  Wor- 
cester. Prince  Rupot  and  a  detachment  of  the 
parliamentarians  had  a  atniggle  for  the  possession 
of  Worcester,  before  Essex,  whose  movements 
were  generally  slow  and  formal,  could  come  up. 
Colonel  Sandys,  a  gallant  officer,  fell  in  charging 
Rupert  up  a  narrow  lane,  but,  in  the  end,  Uie 
Prince  was  driven  from  the  town  and  across  the 
bridge,  leaving  twenty  dead,  and  thirty  prisoners 
behind  him.  Essex  appeared  almost  immedi- 
ately after  this  fight,  and  took  an  assured  posses- 
sion of  Worcester;  Prince  Rupert  rode  l»ck  to 
the  king.  For  threeweeka  Essex  lay  at  Worcester 
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doing  notbinff.*  Encouraged  by  this  strange  in* 
action,  and  fay  bis  own  great  accesBion  of  men, 
arms,  and  maaey,  Charles  quitted  Shrewsbury  on 
the  20th  of  October,  with  the  intention  of  turning 
Essex*!  army,  and  marchii^;  straight  upon  London 
by  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham,  ami  Kenil> 
worth.  Essex,  it  appeaia,  waa  wholly  ignorant  of 
his  movements  till  the  king  had  got  behind  him ; 
but  he  then  followed  with  some  alacrity,  and  en- 
tered the  village  of  Keinton,  in  Warwickshire,  on 
the  22nd,  the  same  evening  that  the  royalists 
halted  at  Edgehill,  a  very  little  in  advance. 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  resolved 
to  turn  round  and  face  his  pursuers,  who,  in  their 
late  and  sudden  movement,  had  left  whole  regi- 
ments behind  them.  The.night  passed  tranquilly. 
On  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  the  23rd  of 
October,  when  Essex  looked  towards  Edgehill,  he 
saw  that  the  royalists  had  not  retreated,  but  were 
there  drawn  up  in  brder  of  battle.  He  presently 
arranged  hia  own  forces,  placing  the  best  of  his 
field-pieces  upon  his  right  wing,  guarded  by  two 
Tegmenta  itf  foot  and  some  horse.  But  the  par- 
liamentarians liked  not  to  cfaaive  the  royalists  up 
hill,  and  the  royalists  seemed  determined  not  to 
quit  their  advantageous  position.  It  might  well 
be,  too,  that  other  considerations,  apart  from  merely 
military  ones,  impost  a  long  and  solemn  pause. 
Many  generations  of  men  had  gone  peacefully  to 
their  graves  since  the  last  day  on  which  English- 
men had  stood  opposed  to  Englishmen  on  the 
battle-field;  and,  irom  tbe  spirit  that  animated 
either  party,  both  must  have  known  that,  b^n 
when  it  would,  this  would  be  a  bloody  conflict. 
It  is  also  said  by  one  of  the  royalists,  that  the  king 
had  given  orders  not  to  beg^n,  nor  engage  in  any 
way  until  the  enemy  should  first  have  ^lot  their 
cannon  at  him  ;t  ind  it  is  very  probable  that  Eaaex 
bad  an  equal  r^uctance  to  fire  the  first  shot.  But 
whatever  were  the  causes  of  the  delay,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  two  armies  spent  many  hours  in 
gazing  at  each  other — long  hours,  infinitely  more 
trying  than  the  heat  and  hurry  of  actuid  com- 
bat to  the  spirits  of  men,  particularly  to  men 
newly,  and  for  the  far  greater  part  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  under  arms.  Charles  was  on 
tbe  field  in  complete  armour,  wearing  a  black 
velvet  mantle,  with  the  star  and  Geoi^e,  and  he 
addressed  an  encouraging  speech  to  his  soldiers. 
He  had  retained  to  himself  the  title  of  general- 
issimo, naming  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  a  brave  and 
experienced  old  soldier,  who  in  former  times  had 
been  the  comrade  of  Essn  in  the  fbreiga  wan, 
chief  genenl  under  him :  but  Undsay,  diK^usted 
widi  uw  petulance  and  impertinence  of  Prince 
Rupert,  r^arded  himself  as  only  a  nominal  chief, 
and  took  hu  place,  pike  in  hand,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  regiment.    Sir  Jacob  Aatl^  waa  major- 
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general  under  the  Earl  <tf  lindsay.  Prince  Rupert 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  horse,  and  Lord 
Wilmot  the  left:,  and  two  reserves  of  horse  were 
commanded,  the  one  by  Lord  Digby,  and  the 
other  by  Sir  John  Byron.  The  roydists  exceeded 
the  parliamentarians  in  total  number  and  in  horse, 
but  Essex  had  the  better  train  of  artillery.  Pike 
in  hand,  Essex  advanced  into  the  broad  plain  at 
foot  of  Edgehill,  called  the  Vale  of  the  Red 
Horse — "  a  name,"  says  May,  "  suitable  to  the 
colour  which  that  day  was  to  bestow  upon  it — for 
fAere  happened  the  greatest  part  of  the  encounter." 
Sir  John  Meldrum's  brigade  was  posted  in  the 
van,  three  regiments  of  horse  were  on  the  right 
wing,  commanded  by  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  and  Sir 
William  Balfour.  The  left  wing,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  troops  of  horse,  was  commanded  by 
Sir  James  Ramsay ;  the  foot  were  considerably 
behind  the  cavalry,  and  the  centre  was  occupied 
by  Colonel  Essex's  raiment;  in  the  rear  were 
Lord  Bn^  and  Denzil  Hollis,  who  were  flanked 
by  two  r^rves  of  horse.  At  last,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Earl  of  Essex  com- 
manded his  artillery  to  fire  upon  the  enemy,  and, 
according  to  Ludlow,  this  was  done  twice  upon 
that  part  of  the  army  wherein  the  king  was  re- 
ported to  be.  The  rovalists  presently  replied  with 
their  cannon,  and  **  the  great  shot  was  exchanged 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  thereabout"  Then  the 
royalists  began  to  descend  the  hill,  and  their  main 
body  of  foot,  surrounding  the  king's  standard,  ad- 
vanced within  musket-shot.  The  parliamentarians 
made  a  charge  to  break  them  and  seize  the  stand- 
ard, but  they  were  repulsed  with  some  loss  by  their 
pikes.  Then  Prinra  Rupert  with  his  cavalry 
chai^ied  the  left  wing  of  the  parliamentariftus, 
broke  i^  and  pursned  it  like  a  madman,  as  aa 
the  village  of  Kmnton,  where  his  men  took  to 
plunderii^  instead  of  tiunking  of  the  main  body 
which  they  had  left.  Though  their  left  wing  was 
thus  broken,  the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentarians 
was  intact,  and  a  charge  from  that  quarter,  under 
Sir  William  Balfour,  was  so  successful,  that  the 
king's  artillerymeu  were  driven  from  their  guns, 
and  several  of  the  cannons  spiked.  After  this 
brilliant  charge.  Sir  William  Balfour  fell  back 
upon  the  main  body,  whence  the  Earl  of  Essex 
advanced  two  regiments  of  foot  to  attack  the  mass 
of  infantry  which  surrounded  the  royal  standard. 
This  body  of  royalists  stood  firm,  and  fought  most 
gallantly ;  but  presently  Balfour  came  up  with 
hja  hone,  turned  tbem,  and  attacked  them  in  the 
rear,  widle  some  other  aqnadrons  of  parliament- 
arians direatened  them  in  flank;  and  th^  the. 
royalists  broke  and  ran  back  towards  the  hill. 
Many  of  them  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
amongst  these  were  Sir  Edward  Vamey,  (who  was 
engaged  on  that  side,  not  out  of  any  good  opinion 
of  the  cause,  but  "  on  the  point  of  honour,")  and 
Colonel  Munro.  The  Earl  of  Lindsay,  the  nomi- 
nal general-in-chief  under  the  king,  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  together  with  his  son 
and  Colonel  Vavasour.    The  m^amentanans 
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took  many  coIohtb,  and  lieutenant  Middleton 
■eized  the  royal  Btaodard  and  carried  it  to  the 

Earl  of  Essex,  who  delivered  it  to  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Chambers,  who  suffered  it  to  be  taken  from 
him,  and  so  "  privately  conveyed  away."  The 
royalists,  however,  rallied  on  the  hill  top,  and 
kept  up  a  fire  till  night&U.  Rupert  returned 
with  his  sword  red  with  English  blood,  with  his 
horses  loaded  with  plunder ;  but  he  found  the 
king*s  left  wing  broken,  and  the  centre  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  nor  could  be  recover  his  posi- 
tion on  the  right  wing  without  sustaining  a  ter- 
rible charge  from  the  parliamentarian  horse,  led 
on  by  Sir  Philip  Stapleton.*  It  is  said  that  the 
parliam^  foot  now  began  to  want  gunpowder, 
and  that  diii  was  the  only  reason  which  pnvented 
Essex  from  charging  up  die  hill  with  his  whole 
Airce  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  He  retained  pos- 
session of  the  ground  which*  his  enemies  had 
chosen  to  fight  upon — the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse — 
during  the  night ;  but  the  royalists  did  not  move 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  made  great 
fires  all  the  night  long.  Orcat  military  faults  had 
been  committed  on  both  sides,  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  deficiency  of  courage  on  either.  In  the 
confusion  and  excitement  of  the  combat,  the  parlia- 
mentarians had  more  than  once  fired  upon  their 
own  men,  mistaking  them  for  the  enemy.  The 
substantial  yeomen,  the  burghers,  the  artisans, 
were  new  at  the  bloody  game;  but  in  this  first 
great  encounter  they  taught  the  cavaliers  to  respect 
ue  valour  of  the  "  thimble  and  bodkin*'  army. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  statements  as  to  the 
actual  number  of  the  sUin,  but,  taking  a  medium 
calculation,  it  appears  Uiat  4000  men  lay  dead 
that  night  in  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  The  1(»b 
of  the  royalists  was  greater  than  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians, and  Charles  lost  many  distinguished 
officers,  while  Essex  lost  only  two  colonels,  the 
Lord  St  John  and  Colonel  Walton.  Captain 
Austen,  an  eminent  merchant  of  London,  was 
badly  wounded,  and  died  in  Oxford  gaol,  through 
the  harsh  usage  he  received  from  the  royalists, 
into  whose  hands  he  fiell.  **  It  was  observed," 
lays  Ludlow,  **  that  the  greatest  slaughter  tm  our 
aide  was  of  such  as  ran  away,  and  on  the  enemy's 
side  of  those  that  stood;  of  whom  I  saw  about 
three  score  lie  within  the  eompua  three  score 
yards  upon  the  ground  whereon  thatbrinde  fimght 
in  which  the  king's  standard  was."   On  the  ml- 

*  Both  partiM  anTM  Id  nptnion  u  to  Princ*  Bnpert's  IinadloDji 
ntbiiM*.  8ir  Philip  Warwick,  wbn  wu  In  iba  battlr,  (ayi,  that  lh« 
flcnlry  ponood  Uw  duM  contrary  la  all  diieipliM  of  war,  and  left 
thekinv  andUa  tbotao  alone,  that  fimTe  BMexatitle  bi  tin  victory 
of  that  dajr  I  which  misfit  hBT«  boen  hii  taat  day.  U  they  had  doou 
ihair  paita  and  itood  thair  ground.  Ludlow  lay^  *  And  if  th«  ttms 
which  be  apent  in  pnraolng  them  too  ttx,  and  in  ptunderins  the 
•■(lODii  luid  ben  cm^wrd  In  taldng  nob  advanta^  aa  offerad 
thenaelTM  In  tba  place  wnen  the  A^t  waa.  It  might  have  proved 
non  ierriceabia  to  tha  eanyinc  on  of  the  cuemy^  dealgna.''  Ma; 
daacrlbeahia  oanduet  thna;  "  "nia  pailiamant  army  had  undonbtadly 
bern  ruiued  that  day,  and  an  abaolnt*  victory  gained  on  the  klng^ 
aide,  if  Prinoe  Rnpcrt  aud  bii  paranlng  troopa  had  been  more  tempe- 
Tata  in  plnndeilaK  ao  nntimely  aa  they  did,  and  had  wheeled  abont 
la  aiiiat  thdr  diatreiaed  tnendf  In  other  parte  of  tlie  anny ;  for 
Prloee  Rnpert  ftillawed  dia  chaaa  to  Katobm  town,  whan  the  car- 
riage* of  the  army  wett^  wUoh  thaj  imwntly  piOagad,  nslag  great 
nualiy,  aa  vaa  annwudi  itf  stttt  to  Uia  wwnBed  wanonen  and 
tobaartaflnm." 


lowing  noming  llie  parliaments^u,  vbo  had 
lain  all  the  night  on  the  ground  without  covering 
and  without  provision,  received  supplies  of  meat 
and  beer,  and  shortly  ailer  they  were  reinforced  by 
three  r^ments  commanded  by  llampden,  Denzil 
Hoilis,  and  Lord  Willoughby.  «  We  hoped," 
says  Ludlow,  '*  that  we  should  have  pursued 
the  enemy,  who  were  marching  off  as  fast  as 
they  could,  leaving  only  some  troops  to  face  us 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but,  instead  of  that, 
for  what  reason  I  know  not,  we  marched  to 
Warwick;  of  which  the  enemy  ftaving  n^ce,  sent 
out  a  party  of  horse,  under  Prince  Rupert,  who  on 
Tuesday  night  fell  into  the  town  of  Keinton,  whore 
our  siclt  aud  wounded  soldiers  lay,  and,  after  they 
had  cruelly  mordered  many  of  them,  returned  to 
t^eir  army."  Hampden,  Hoilis,  Stapleton, -and 
other  members  of  parliament  cpmmanoi'ng  militia 
regiments,  urged  Essex  to  follow  up  the  king  and 
renew  the  bakte ;  but  the  military  men  by  pro- 
fession—the officers  who  had  served  in  regular 
wars  on  the  continent — thought  that  enough  had 
been  done  by  an  army  of  recruits,  and  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  accustom  the  men  by  degrees  to 
warfare,  and  not  to  risk  everything  at  once. 
Colonel  Dalbier,  an  old  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
was  suspected  of  a  wish  to  prolong  the  war,  is  said 
tn  have  premiled  with  Essex,  who  loitered  far  in 
the  rear  of  the  royalists.  The  king,  as  if  master 
of  the  field — and  he  claimed  as  a  victory  the  battle 
at  Edgehill — marched  to  Banbury,  and  summoned 
it ;  and  though  about  a  thousand  parliamenterians 
were  in  the  town,  they  lUirendered  to  him  appa- 
rentlv  without  a  blow.* 

Charles  then  piooeeded  to  Oxford,  where  he 
waa  welcomed  by  the  University,  which  was  en- 
thusiastically loyal  ^m  the  beginning.f  **  Then, 
too,  many  of  Uie  greatest  gentlemen  of  divers 
counties  began  to  consider  the  king  as  one  that 
in  possibility  might  prove  a  conqueror,  and  many 
of  those  who  before  had  stood  at  gaze  as  neutral, 
in  hope  that  one  quick  blow  might  clear  the 
doubt,  aud-  save  them  the  danger  of  declaring 
themselves,  came  in  readily  and  adhered  to  that 
side  where  there  seemed  to  be  least  fears  and 
greatest  hopes :  for  from  the  parliament's  side  the 
encoursgements  were  only  public— nothing  was 
promised  but  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  native 
liberty— no  particular  honoun,  ^^efennents,  or 
confiacated  estates  of  enemies;  and  ra  the  odier 
aide  no  snch  total  ruin  could  be  threatened  a 
vietorioui  parliament,  as  by  an  incensed  prince, 
and  sudi  hungry  followers  as  usually  go  along 
with  princes  in  those  ways."|  The  cavaliers  that 
fiockeid  to  Oxford  woe  geiwrally  well  mounted, 

•  Kay^WbltohMk.— BMbmrtli.— Lwllo»v-Wanriek. 

I  About  a  month  bafon,  however,  when  Bnlatrodo  Whitelock 
and  tha  Lotd  Saye  am*  at  Oilbrd  fbr  tha  parliament,  the  mayor. 
aMemiea.  Tkt-chaaDallw,  htndaof  liOMai>aBdpractora.aU  proteried 
llielr  duty  to  tlie  pailiamant.  and  their  dealrca  of  peace,  and  engaged 
not  to  act  anything  ngainat  the  two  HouaM,  nor  U  tend  tiMir  plate 
lo  tha  kInir,wMah  Ibey  did  two  oa  threa  dajaaltoiv  BnttteLnnI 
Saye  had  then  wlUiblmSOOOhorM  and  Iboti  Wfaltcloek  Unmaahim 
for  not  having  aawrad  tha  place  aa  vril  aa  ^  flat^  whbb  would 
bavuinevwtedUaM«iertr  iawkia|itUsplMt  o(  aim  and  knd 
garriMB. 

J  Hay. 
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•ad  this  allowed  CWlet  greatly  to  reinforce  the 
cavalry  nnder  his  nephew,  who,  though  (at  this 
time  at  least)  wholly  defideut  in  the  qualities  of  a 
general,  possessed  those  of  a  dashing  cavalry 
officer  in  great  perfection.  Issuing  from  Oxfoid, 
Prince  Rupert  scoured  the  country,  visited  Abing- 
don, Henley,  and  othier  towns,  and  returned  with 
great  booty.  Within  a  few  days  he  made  still 
nearer  approaches  towards  London,  penetrating  as 
far  as'lStaines  and  Egham,  but  with  a  6ying  armyj 
restiiig  in  no  place,  but  moving  like  a  free  corps'of 
the  partisans  of  the  famous  Count  Mansfeldt  in  the 
Pialatinate,  the  traditioQ  of  whose  exploits  was  likely 
to-be  deeidy  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Rupert.^ 
The  parlittbentaiid  the  city  of  Londm  were  thrown 
into  consternation,  hut  they  provided  with  spirit 
for  their  'defence.  Trenches  were  dug,  and  nun- 
parte  thnWn  up  mmd  the  capital ;  seamen  were 
embarked  in  Ixnts  and  smidl  vessels,  toA  sent  up 
the  river ;  forces  were  detached  to  possess  and 
fortify  Windsor  Castle.  The  train-bands  of  Lon- 
don, Middlesex,  and  Surrey  were  concentrated, 
and  kept  continually  under  arms.  A  declaration 
was  published  fur  the  encouragement  of  appren- 
tices that  would  enlist,  who  wore  to  have  the  time 
they  served  in  the  army  allowed  in  their  appren- 
ticeship; and  as  the  London  i^rentices  were 
very  stining  and  bold,  -this  little  measure  contri- 
buted greaUy  to  reinforce  the  parliament  army. 
Aasociationa  of  counties  for  mutual  deience  had 
alread J  been  allowed  and  leccnnmended  by  the 
two  Houaea,  and  those  bcmds  were  now  drawn 
doaer  at  the  approadi  of  dangv.  In  the  eastern 
counties  the  association,  which  bad  been  mainly 
orgaiused  and  directed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  was 
exnetUngly  formidable.  The  parliament,  taking 
notice  wit  the  king  bad,  fay  a  formal  commission, 
empowered  Sir  William  Gerrard,  Sir  Cecil  Traf- 
foro,  and  other  popish  gentlemen,  to  take  arms 
with  their  tenants  and  servants,  resolved  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  the  Presbyterian  interest, 
and  they  applied  to  the  Scots  for  immediate  assist- 
ance. Many  disa&cted  persons  were  seized  in 
the  city  of  Ltmdon,  where  plots  .were  suspected 
aimilar  to  those  whidi  had  been  detected  at  Hull, 
and  preachers  and  proclamatiooa  kept  alive  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  citizens.  Very  varying  neve 
blew  hot  and  cold  among  the  Londoners:  it 
was  rumoured  that  Essex  was  entirely  defeated ; 
tbgA  he  had  wavered  and  ffcaa  cflnat  to  die  king; 
that  die  king  was  marchmg  with  the  two  united 
armies  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  capital: 
but,  at  last,  the  Earl  of  Essex  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  with  his  army  in  good  con- 
dition and  disposition;  and,  quartering  his  men 
about  Acton,  he  himself  (on  the  1th  of  November) 
rode  into  Westminster  to  give  the  parliament  an 
account  of  his  campaign.  It  was  clear  to  most 
men  that  Essex  had  been  far  from  doing  the  best 
that  might  have  been  done,  but  the  two  Houses 
wisely  welcomed  him,  voted  him  thanks,  and 
presented  him  with  a  gift  of  5D0(M.,  aa  an  acknow- 
tedgmoit    hii  cai^  paiBB,  and  vakw^ 


The  earl  had  scarcely  arrived  in  the  capital 
when  the  king,  quitting  Oxford,  marched  upcm 
Reading.  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  one  of  the  most 
reiftarkable  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
manded at  this  town ;  but,  considering  the  place 
untenable  with  the  forces  he  had  with  him,  he 
evacuated  it  at  the  lung's  approach,  and  fell  back 
upon  London.  Charles  then  advanced  to  Coin- 
brook,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland and  three  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  presented  a  petition  for  an  accommo- 
dation. Charles  seemed  to  receive  their  addresa 
with  great  willii]|[aes8,  and  he  returned  them  a 
fair  and  amooth  answer,  calling  Qoi  to  witnesa 
that  be  was  tenderly  compaaaionate  of  his  bleeding 
people,  and  so  damnis  of  nodiii^  aa  for  a  speedy 
peace.  The  dqmtation,  well  pleased,  returned  to 
the  parliament,  where  the  king's  gracious  answer, 
wherein  he  promised  to  resiw  near  London  till 
commissioners  might  settle  the  existing  differences, 
was  read  to  both  Houses.  Thereupon  the  Earl  of 
Essex  rose,  and  asked  whether  he  was  now  to 
pursue  or  suspend  hostilities  ?  Parliament  ordered 
the  earl  to  suspend  them,  and  dispatched  Sir  Peter 
KilUgrew  to  require  a  like  cessation  on  the  part 
of  the  royalists,  not  having,  however,  the  smaUest 
doubt  that  Charles  would  consider  himself  bound 
by  his  entertaining  their  proposittmiB  of  an  accom- 
modation, and  by  hia  gradoua  message  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  tiiux. 
But  Killigrew  wu  scarcely  gone  whoi  die  load 
roar  of  caaum  was  beard  in  ue  House  (tf  Lords. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  rushed  out  of  die  House, 
mounted  lus  horse,  and  gallopped  across  the  parks 
and  through  Knightsfaridge,  in  the  direction  of  the 
ominous  sound.  As  he  approached  Brentford  the 
earl  learned,  to  his  astonishment,  the  trick  had 
been  played.  Prince  Rupert,  closely  followed  by  the 
king  in  person  and  by  the  whole  royal  army, 
taking  advantage  of  a  dense  November  fog,  had 
advanced  and  fallen  unexpectedly  upon  Brentford, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  broken  regiment  of 
Colonel  HoUis's,  but  stout  men  all,  who  had 
before  done  good  service  at  Edgehill."  The  royal* 
ists  fancied  they  should  cut  their  way  through 
Brentford  without  any  difficulty,  get  on  to  Ham- 
mersmith, where  the  parliament's  train  of  attiUery 
lay,  and  then  perhaps  take  Lcmdon  hv  a  sudden 
night  assault'  But  HolUs'a  men,  wim  unapeak- 
able  conrue,  oppoaed  their  passage,  and  stopped 
their  march  so  long  at  Brentford,  that  the  guUnt 
regiments  of  Hampden  and  Lord  Brooke  had 
time  to  come  up.  These  three  regiments,  not 
without  great  loss,  completely  barred  the  road ; 
and  when  Essex,  who  had  gathered  a  considerable 
force  of  horse  aa  he  rode  along,  came  to  the  spot, 
he  found  that  the  royahsts  had  given  over  the 
attack,  and  were  lying  quietly  on  the  western  side 
of  Brentford.  Charles  had  kept  himself  safe  at 
Hounslow,  and  there  he  lay  that  night.  "All 
that  night,"  says  May,  the  city  of  London 
poured  out  men  towaras  Brentford,  who  every 
hour  marched  thither ;  and  all  tbe4ords  and  «en- 
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tlemeii  that  belonged  to  Uie  parliament  anny  were 
there  ready  by  Sunday  mornine,  the  14th  of 
November."  The  city  bandi  had  marched  forth 
cheerfully  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
SkippcH),  who  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of 
parliament  and  the  extraordinary  favour  of  the 
Londoners.*  The  Earl  of  Holland,  who  showed 
excessive  zeal  and  good  skill  in  martial  affairs, 
assisted  Essex,  who  found  himself  in  the  course  of 
this  Sunday  at  the  head  of  24>000  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  Tumham-green, 
— **  stout,  gallant,  proper  men ;  as  well  habited  and 
armed  as  were  ever  seen  in  any  army,  and  of  as  good 
courage  to  fight  the  enemy.'*t  Hampden,  with 
his  brave  men  of  Buckinghamshire,  by  the  Lord 
Essex's  orders,  began  to  make  a  detour  with  the 
intention  oS  falling  upon  the  kill's  rear,  while  the 
rest  of  the  parliamentarians  should,  attack  him  in 
front  and  turn  hu  flanks ;  but  they  had  scarcely 
marched  a  mile  when  Sir  John  Merrick,  Essex's 
major-general,  gallopped  after  them,  and  told  them 
that  the  general  had  changed  his  mind  as  to 
dividing  his  forces,  and  ordered  them  back. 
Hampden  and  his  green  coats,  exceedingly  troubled, 
fell  hack  accordingly..  If  the  business  had  been 
conducted  with  only  moderate  skill  and  decision, 
the  king  must  have  been  surrounded,  and  his 
retreat  to  Oxford  cut  off.  Three  thousand  par- 
liamentarians had  taken  post  at  Kingston-bridge, 
but  these,  too,  were  removed  from  the  king's  rear, 
and  brought  round  by  London-bridge  to  join 
Essex  and  cover  the  western  approaches  to  the 
capital.  '*The  reason  of  that  strange  command," 
says  May,  **  as  afterwards  ^ven,  was,  that  the 
lord-general  was  not  assured  of  .strength  enough  to 
atop  uie  enemy  from  London,  nor  could  before- 
hand be  assured  of  so  great  an  army  as  came 
thither  to  join  him."  And,  thus,  leaving  the 
king's  rear  unencumbered,  the  parliamentarians 
stood  at  gaze,  facing  the  royaliBts,  but  doing 
nothing.  At  last  it  was  consulted  whether  the 
parliament  army  should  not  advance  and  fall  upon 
the  king's  forces,  as  was  advised  by  most  of  the 
members  of  parliament  and  gentlemen  who  were 
oflScers,  hut  the  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  love  long 
campaigns  as  physicians  love  long  diseases,  were 
altogether  against  it ;  and,  while  they  were  con- 
sulting, Charles  drew  off  his  carriages  and  ord- 
nance, and,  when  every  one  had  spoken  his  opi* 
nion,  the  general  gave  his  orders  aa  he  thought 
best.  Ihe  good  wives  of  the  city  and  others, 
mindful  of  their  husbandB  and  friends,  sent  many 
cart-loads  of  provisions  and  wine  and  other  good 
things  to  Tumham-green,  with  which  the  city 

*  SklpnoB  WM  ft  chkmctor.  Ra  vu  ■eanatomml  (o  m*lw  T«ry 
abort,  iillfay,  and  homely  ipecclia  to  Ow  tnin-baDd*  and  cockuey 
troopf,  UiB  molt  snlaiu  of  wbleh  wt,  of  couiWi  all  puriuuii.  On 
IUm  ocoasioB,  Whlt*lock  tsUi  vm,  hU  ■paoeh  wu  to  thto  effect  :— 
■■  CoBMi  toy  ban,  mj  bnve  let  tu  fisf  heaitUy,  mud  Btht 

heartily.  I  will  ran  the  Mm  fttrtutea  waS  haurdi  with  you.  Ke- 
membrt  the  caDwit  for  Qoi,  ud  flv  the  ilebiiMor  yonnelvei,  ywu 
wivei,  Biul  cliildrrn.  Oane,  toy  hoUMt,  bMTC  boyi,  prny  heartfty 
and  Bxht  heartily,  and  God  trill  blaaa  ■«."  "Thoa,"  «{Dntinue> 
Whitebck,  "  he  want  all  along  with  the  aoldlon,  tolkina  to  Um, 
iwiiillMni  Trilh  nnr  nmnpnuT  ■Ttmntimia  In  innthiir:  and  iTm  ■nlriiiii 
aaamad  to  ba  nMia  Ukaa  Witt  U  tlUB  wllk  n  nt,  fbnul  onUaa," 

i  WUtebok. 


soldiers  refreshed  themselves  and  made 
and  Whitelock  slily  adds,  that  they  made  memer 
still  when  they  understood  that  the  king  and  all 
his  army  were  in  full  retreat    Upon  this  there 

was  another  consultation,  whether  the  parliament- 
arians should  pursue-  Agun,  Hampden,  HoUis, 
all  the  members  of  parliament,  all  the  gentlemen 
who  had  become  soldiers  only  for  their  principles, 
were  for  the  bolder  course,  and  all  the  old  soldiers 
of  fortune,  the  men  who  had  made  war  their  regu- 
lar trade  and  profession,  were  against  it,  repre- 
senting that  it  would  be  too  hazardous  tu  follow 
the  enemy,  and  that  the  kill's  retreat  was  honour 
and  safety  enough  to  the  parliament  Charles, 
scarcely  crediting  his  good  luck,  got  safe  to 
Kingston,  and  crossed  the  bridge  there  withmit 
opposition,  and  without  ammunition  enough  in  his 
own  army  to  have  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  then  retired  more  dowly  to  Reading,  and  from 
Readmg  he  repaired  to  Oxiwd,  his  most  convenient 
quarters.* 

The  parliament,  in  their  indignation,  voted  that 
they  would  never  again  treat  with  the  king  or 
enter  into  any  accommodation ;  yet  at  the  opening 
of  the  following  year  (1643)  they  entertained  more 

Eacific  notions,  and  in  the  month  of  March  they 
egan  a  hopeless  treaty  at  Oxford,  where  Charles 
still  lay,  to  the  delight  perhaps  of  the  very  loyal 
university,  though  certainly  not  to  the  comfort  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  which  was  swept, 
ravaged,  and  pillaged  in  all  directions  by  the 
flying  squadrons  of  Prince  Rupert.  The  parlia- 
ment commissionerB  were  the  Earla  of  Northum- 
berland, Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Holland ;  the 
Viscounts  Wenman  and  Dungamon ;  Sir  John 
Holhind,  Sir  TTilliam  Litton,  knights ;  'William 
Pierpoint,  Bulstrode  Whitelock,  Edmund  Waller, 
and  Richard  Winwood,  esquires.  These  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  had  their  first  access  to  the  king  in 
the  garden  of  Christchurch,  where  he  was  walking 
with  the  young  prince.  All  of  them  kissed  his 
hand  according  to  their  several  degrees,  for  the 
court,  even  in  these  extremities,  was  mindful  of 
etiquette ;  thus,  Mr.  Pierpoint  kissed  hands  before 
the  knights,  becauee  he  was  an  earl's  son ;  and 
Mr.  Winwood  kissed  hands  before  Mr.  Whitelock, 
he  being  the  eldest  knight's  son.  The  last  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  was  Edmund  Waller  the  poet, 
who  was  least  in  rank.  The  king  said  graciously 
to  him,  **  Though  you  ate  the  last,  yet  you  are  not 
the  worst,  nor  the  least  in  my  fitvour."  We  shall 
find  an  explanadm  of  this  courtesy  to  Waller  pre- 
sently. But  to  the  very  noble  Earl  of  Noi^um 
berland,  who  read  the  parliament's  propositions 
with  a  sober  and  stout  carriage,  Charles  was  much 
less  courteous,  interrupting  him  frequently.  The 
blood  of  the  Percy  took  fire,  and  the  earl  said, 
smartly,  "  Your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  to 
proceed  ?"  Charles  replied,  "  Aye !  aye  !"  and  so 
the  earl  read  the  proposition  all  through.  The 
heads  were  these,~4hat  Charles  should  disband  his 
army  and  retnm  to  his  padliament,'  leaving  ddin- 

*  Bnihin«llir--ibv«--LiidlBV^-aaiwite^Wkiwiak. 
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quents  to  trial  and  papists  to  be  disarmed ;  pass  a 
bill  for  abolishing  bishops,  &c.,  and  such  oiher  bille 
as  should  be  presented  for  refurmation ;  consent  to 
the  removal  ofmaltgnant  counseUors,  the  settling  the 
militia  as  parliament  desired,  &c.;  and,  further, 
that  he  should  pass  a  bill  to  vindicate  the  Lord 
Kimbolton  and  the  five  members  ;  that  he  should 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  his  Protestant  neigh- 
bours ;  grant  a  general  pardon,  excepting  there- 
from the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  the  Lord  Digby,  and 
others ;  and  restore  parliament  members  to  their 
offices,  and  recompense  them  for  the  losses  they 
had  sustained.  Charles,  on  the  other  side,  made 
his  demands  in  the  following  terms: — "  That 
his  revenue,  magazines,  towns,  ships,  and  forts 
be  restored.  That  what  hath  been  done  contrary 
to  law  and  the  king's  right  may  be  recalled. 
That  all  illegal  power  claimed,  or  acted  by  order 
of  parliament,  be  disclaimed.  As  the  king  will 
consent  to  the  execution  of  all  laws  concerning 
popery  or  reformation,  so  he  desires  a  bill  for 
preserving  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  against 
sectaries.  That  all  persons  excepted  against  in  the 
treaty  may  be  tried  per  pares,  with  a  cessation  of 
arms,  and  for  a  free  trade."  AAer  the  nego- 
tiaiicms  had  been  drawn  through  several  weeks 
they  ended  in  nothing.  They  had  not,  however, 
interrupted  the  progress  of  hostilities ;  and  the 
warlike  operations  in  the  interval  had,  on  the 
whole,  been  favourable  to  the  parliamentarians. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  took  Reading  after  a  siege  of 
ten  days.  Then  Hampden,  ever  the  proposer  or 
advocate  of  bold  measures,  recommended  the  im- 
mediate investing  of  Oxfonl,  hoping  to  finish  the 
war  at  once  by  the  capture  of  Charles  and  his 
court    Clarendon  confesses  that,  if  this  measure 


had  been  adopted,  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  of 
success ;  for  Oxford  was  not  even  tolerably  for- 
tified, nor  was  that  over-crowded  city  supplied 
with  provisions  to  stand  a  siege :  but,  again,  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  must  ever  be  suspected  of 
being  averse  to  pushing  the  war  to  an  extremity, 
objected,  and  consulted  his  professional  officers, 
who  agreed  in  representing  the  enterprise  as  too 
hazardous ;  and  nearly  six  weeks  were  wasted  in 
the  neighbom-hood  of  Reading.  The  king,  who 
had  already  deliberated  respecting  a  retreat  into 
the  North,  took  fresh  courage.  The  parlia- 
ment at  this  time,  or  a  little  before,  entertained 
the  project  of  superseding  Essex,  and  intrusting 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Sir  William  Waller, 
who  had  driven  Goring  out  of  Portsmouth,  and 
taken  Winchester,  Chichester,  and  Hereford.  His 
valour  and  his  activity  had  acquired  him  such 
reputation,  that  Waller  was  popularly  nicknamed 
William  the  Conqueror  ;  but  the  change  did  not 
take  place,  and  the  favourite  general  continued  to 
serve  under  Essex,  declining  rather  than  rising  in 
reputation. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  treaty  at  Oxford 
the  queen  had  arrived  in  Burlington  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
waited  upon  her  with  his  army  to  conduct  her 
to  York.  She  remained  four  months  in  York- 
shire, exerting  herself  to  the  utmost  and  in  all 
directions  to  strengthen  the  royalist  party.  Again 
overtures  were  made  to  Sir  John  Hotham  and  to 
many  of  the  officer?  serving  under  him  in  Hull ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  so  considerably  re- 
inforced (partly  by  papists,  who  joined  the  queen 
with  enthusiastic  haste),that  Lord  Fairfax,  the  gene- 
raUor  the  parliament  \^  ^  North,  could  scarcely 
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make  head  against  him.  A  fierce  war  of  out- 
posts enaued  between  tiieae  two  conmundenjand 
Sir  Thomas  FairfiuE,  then  a  young  man  and  ^neral 
of  the  horse  to  his  father,  began  to  acquire  in  this 
service  that  military  skill  and  experience  which 
subsequently  rendered  him  one  of  the  best  officers 
in  England.  By  the  month  of  May  Henrietta 
Maria  was  enabled  to  send  arms  and  ammunition 
to  her  husband  at  Oxford,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  lying  inactive  for  want  of  guupowder. 
Charles  then  prepared  to  act,  but,  that  he  might 
commence  a  sanguinary  campaign  with  peaceful 
professions,  he  sent  a  mess^e  to  the  (i^liament 
to  speak  i^n  of  accommodatibh.  llib  Lords,  or 
that  minority  of  them  which  renl&ihea  itl  London, 
received  hia  message  With  :  the  Gdmtnonk 

threw  his  messehger  into  prisoil}  Uld  theil  ith- 
peuched  the  qUeen  of  high  tittutihi  jPyih  cartied 
up  the  impeachment  id  the  Ludti  ^nett  it  stuck 
many  months.**  The  CommtttiS  fend  the  city  were 
at  this  moment  much  excited  by  the  discovery  of 
an  extensive  and  formidable  conspiracy,  headed 
by  Waller  the  poet,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  communication  with  Lord  Falkland,  now  the 
king*s  secretary,  and  had  engaged  to  do  the  king's 
will.  The  poet,  in  conjunction  with  Tomkina, 
who  was  his  lw)ther-in-lBw,  Challoner,  BUnk- 
horiie,  and  a  few  others,  had  uiidertaken  to  seize 
the  perBOUs  of  the  leading  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  Charles, 
who  had  sept  in  a  commission  of  array  very  secretly 
by  means  of  ^e  Lady  Aubigny,  whose  husband 
had  follen  at'Edgehill.  A  servant  of  Tomkins 
overheard  the  conversation  of  thti  conspirators,  and 
revealed  what  he  knew  to  t'ytn,  who  presently 
seized  thdr  chie^  and  b^o^|;ht  nlm  to  trial,  where 
he  confessed  everythm^  with  amazing  alacrity, 
and  crawled  in  the  dust  in  the  hope  of  saving  his 
life.  The  jury  in  Guildhall  found  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  all  the  prisoners:  Tomkins  and 
Clialloner  were  hanged,  the  one  in  Holbom,  the 
other  in  Comhill,  both  within  sight  of  their  own 
dwelling-houses ;  Blinkhome,  Hasell,  White,  and 
Waller  were,  by  the  mercy  of  parliament  and  the 
lord-general  £asez,  reprieved,  and  eventually  saved. 
Waller,  the  chief  of  them,  was  detained  in  the 
Tower,  but  about  a  year  after,  upon  payment  of  a 
fine  of  10,000^.,  he  was  pardoned,  "  and  released 
to  go  travel  abroad."* 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  buqr  montii  of  May, 
tiie  GommoaB  unanimously  took  a  lolenin  vow  never 

•  WMlelook.— Maj.— looruth.— Km  IhM  comajMito  on  the  con- 
duct of  ths  poet,  who,  u  th«  imdar  will  teuember,  hkd  beeo  one  of 
the  mott  oluquent  chanplou  on  tha  populat  >tda  in  the  Lower 
HouM  s—f  It  WM  mtteh  mtadatad  at.  km  ucotdlocly  dtocouneU  of 
iw  mway  ml  that  time,  what  tha  nuon  ahouU  be  v  hy  Hsitei  Wall«r, 
iMing  Ibe  prinelMl  nggiitlii  tlwt  «i«uplt«cy  (when  Matter  Tomkint 
and  Hartfli  CuUoon,  who  wan  dnira  la  by  htm,  aa  their  oira 
confiMdonB  ran  KttbalrdMtlu  npneaed,  were  both  eieented)  did 
oioAMwUhUft.  The  only  naMll  Wbleh  I  «nild  erer  hear  given  Ibr 
it  waa,  that  llMter  Waller  had  boMi  ao  free  in  hia  eonfeitlon*  at  the 
Snt,  vltbontwhlehtlie  i^oaoH  not  have  been  clearly  di'teated. 
that  Maatar  Pym,  and  other  at  ika  niamlnare,  had  engaged  ihrir 
proB^fe  to  do  whatever  tiny  eonld  to  pmerva  hU  lib.  Ha  uemrd 
alao  moak  amitten  In  onuoenea,  and  deebad  UM  eouftirt  of  godly 
ndniatara.  being  axtnBaWpanttmtfer  tint  ftml  oAmoe  i  and  after- 
ward*, tn  hia  mech  to  me  Home  (when  he  came  to  be  put  out  of 
it},  modi  bewatted  hia  tribnee,  Ibanklnf  God  that  ao  mtadileToua  and 
bloody  a  eowFtaaqr  WM  dlMiTMd  bdbn  U  «mU  tiks  effect." 


to  consent  to  lay  down  their  anns  so  long  as  the 
papists  in  open  war  i^inst  the  parliament  should 
be  protected  from  the  justice  thereof,  made  a  new 
great  seal,  and  passed  the  act  for  an  assembly  of 
divines  to  settle  religion.  The  Lords,  who  now  went 
with  them  reluctantly  in  most  things,  offered  some 
resistance  to  these  mensures,  but,  in  the  end,  they 
concurred  with  the  Commons.  Commissionera 
vrere  appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  lord  keeper, 
and  the  first  day  that  the  seal  was  hrought  into 
play,  which  was  not  until  sevehd  months  after,  no 
fewer  than  five  hundred  writs  were  passed  under 
it.  An  important  plot  had  also  been  disco- 
vered at  Bristol,  where  Robert  Yeomans,  late 
sheriff,  William  Yeomans,  his  brother^  and  some 
btfa^  nyttliits,  had  etlgngcd  to  deliver  that  city  to 
the  king's  fonies  tinder  the  coitUtiand  of  Fnnce 
ftupett.  Colonel  Fieunes*  the  gdvtsmor,  son  of 
the  Lord  Saye  and  Bele.  diMffVfcffcd  this  plot  in 
good  time,  apptiehijllillia  the  MnBpirators,  and 
brought  ihm  td  (Hal  0«fi)te  &  council  of  war, 
^hich  bondetnned  fbttf  Ht  theln  to  the  gallows, 
^hti  kihg  interfered  tti  save  their  lives,  telling  the 
governor  of  Bristol  that  Robert  Yeomans  had  his 
majesty's  commission  for  raising  a  regiment  for  his 
service ;  that  William  Yeomans  and  the  two  others 
had  only  expressed  their  loyalty  to  his  majesty, 
and  endeavoured  hia  service ;  and  that  if  he  pre- 
sumed to  execute  any  of  them  he  (the  king)  would 
do  the  same  by  four  prisoners  tidceu  In  rebellion 
and  now  at  York.  Governor  Fiennes  replied,  that  if 
Robert  Yeomans  had  made  use  of  his  commission  in 
an  open  way,  he  would  have  been  put  into  no  worse 
condition  man  others,  but  that  the  laws  of  nature 
among  all  men,  and  the  laws  of  arms  among  sol- 
diers, made  a  difference  between  opea  enemies  and 
se{set  spies  and  conspirators.  '*  And  we  do  fur- 
ther advertise  you,"  continued  Fiennes.  *'  that  if, 
by  any  inhuman  and  unsoldieriike  sentence,  you 
shall  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  prisoners  by 
you  named,  or  any  other  of  our  friends  in  your 
custody  that  have  been  taken  in  a  fair  and  open 
way  of  war,  tlien  Sir  Walter  Pye,  Sir  William 
Crofts,  and  Colonel  Connesby,  with  divers  others 
whom  we  have  here  in  cmtody,  must  expect  no 
favour  or  mercy."*  The  king  ordered  the  mayor 
of  Bristol  to  mnder  the  muiider  of  his  loyal  sub- 
jects, but  Fiennes  forthwith  hanged  Robert  Yeo- 
mans, the  chief  conspirator,  and  Qeorgc  fiourdiier. 
Luckily  the  kit^  did  not  retaliate  as  m  had  threat- 
ened. But  before  this  correspondence  took  place, 
Charles  had  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  Uie  laws 
of  war,  and  to  treat  his  prisoners,  not  as  captured 
rebels,  but  as  soldiers  fighting  with  a  sufficient 
commission.  Among  the  prisoners  he  had  taken 
at  Brentfoi-d  was  that  dare-devil  John  Lilbume — 
our  old  acquaintaijce  "  Free-bom  John,"— whom 
the  parliament  had  liberated  from  the  Fleet  prison. 
Free-bom  John,  then  a  captain,  was  obnoxious  on 
many  accounts,  and  he  probably,  as  was  his  wont, 
incensed  his  captors  by  the  violence  of  hia  lan- 
guage, and  his  denunciations  of  all  royalty,  all 
•  Bnthwortli.  . 
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Eower  and  dominion,  except  Buch  as  was  exercised 
y  and  for  the  people.  Charles  ordered  him  to  be 
proceeded  against  as  a  traitor ;  but  the  parliament 
instantly  declared  that  they  would  retaliate,  and  bo 
no  beginning  waa  made  in  a  ayatem  which  would 
have  rendered  the  war  atrocious.* 

By  means  of  the  supplies  which  he  had  received 
from  the  queen,  Charles  was  enabled  to  renew 
active  operations;  and  Prince  Uiipert  and  the 
cavalry  during  the  month  of  June  swept  the  whole 
country  between  Oxford  and  Bath  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other,  where  Essex's  lines  were  too  much 
extended,  broke  through  and  pillaged  in  Berkshire 
and  in  Buckinghamshire.  At  this  time  Colonel 
Hurry,  or  Urrie,  one  of  the  lord-generars  soldiers 
of  fortune,  deserted  to  the  king,  and  informed 
Prince  Rupert  that  two  parliament  regiments,  de- 
tached and  open  to  attack,  lay  at  Wycombe.  The 

*  The  ronllitt  at  Oifbid  had  alto  moked  to  treat  u  tnlloTS 
Caploioi  ClilUiD,  Cat»«liy,  and  Vivera.  «lio  had  beta  mafia  pri- 
•onera  <rith  Ulliurne,  und  uted,  Ibo  parliameDt  aaid,  mott  b«r- 
banntly.  Boih  Hoatca  had  iIifd  n>iriilarly  voted  that,  if  tho  lold 
penooa,  or  any  of  thrra,  or  Dlhui,  thouid  b«  iml  lo  death,  or 

otharwlM  hnrt,  or  vlolaiiUy  licated,  the  like  imntahmeDt  ihould  be 
Inflicted  upon  each  priaonen  u  had  bee«  oi  aiioDld  b«  token  by  the 
(oteei  nited  by  pwAameoL— JIwAtoorlA. 


prince  resolved  upon  a  night  attack.  On  Satur- 
day, the  nth  of  June,  about  four  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon,  his  trumpets  sounded  through  the 
streets  of  Oxford  to  boot  and  saddle  ;  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  his  cavalry  crossed  over  Mag- 
dalen bridge,  and,  being  joined  by  aome  infantry, 
pushed  on  rapidly  towards  the  parliament  country. 
They  were  2000  men,  but  they  were  allowed  to 
pass  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Thame,  where 
Essex  now  lay  with  the  main  body  of  the  parlia- 
ment army,  without  interruption  or  challenge. 
They  crossed  the  Cherwell  at  Chiselhampton 
bridge,  and,  stealing  through  the  woodlands  about 
Stokenchurch,  they  got  to  the  quiet  little  hamlet 
of  Postcombe  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. There,  apparently  to  their  surprise,  they 
found  a  troop  of  horse,  who  mounted,  and,  after  u 
slight  skirmish,  retired  in  good  order,  beating  up  the 
people,  and  giving  the  alarm  to  other  picqueta  and 
outposta.  Thereupon,  instead  of  pushing  forward 
to  the  two  regiments  at  Wycombe,  Rupert  turned 
aside  with  his  whole  force  of  cavalry  to  Chinnor, 
where  he  slaughtered  aome  fifty  parliamentarians, 
and  dragged  away  half  naked  tt  the  honei'  aides 
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aboat  BiXBCore  prisonen.  The  sim  now  nn^  and 
a  party  of  the  parliament's  horse  appeared  on  the 
aide  of  the  Beacon  HiU.  It  was  led  on  by  the 
patriot  Ham^eni  who  had  slept  that  night  at 
WatUngton.  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  had 
vainly  urged  Essex  the  day  before  to  strengthen 
his  line  by  calling  in  the  remote  picqueta  irora 
Wycombe,  from  Postcombe,  and  Chinnor.  On 
the  first  alarm  of  Rupert's  night  irruption  dis- 
patched a  trooper  to  the  lord-general  at  Thame, 
advising  him  to  detach  a  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  to  Chiselhampton  bridge,  the  only  point 
at  which  the  royalists  could  recross  the  Cherwell. 
And,  this  done,  Hampden,  against  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  who  were  entertaining  the  hope  of 
seeing  him  speedily  appointed  by  parliament  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  instead  of  Essex,  and 
who  thought  he  ought  not  to  expose  himself  in  an 
afiair  of  outposts,  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  with  a  troop  of  Captain  SheflBeld's  horse,  and 
some  of  Gimter*8  dragoons,  to  keep  the  royalists 
in  play  tiU  the  slow  Essex  should  have  time  to 
come  up  or  teoA  his  column  to  Chiselhampton 
bridge.  Hampden  found  Rupert  on  Chalgrove 
field,  and  there,  among  the  standing  com,  which 
covered  an  unenclosed  plain  of  several  hundred 
acres,  the  prince  hastily  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
In  the  mesa  time.  Major  Gunter,  having  joined 
three  troops  of  horse  and  one  of  dragoons,  that 
were  spurring  on  from  Easington  and  Thame,  de- 
scended Golden  Hill,  got  among  the  enclosures  on 
the  right  of  Rupert's  line,  and  opened  a  fire  from 
behind  the  hedge-row  which  formed,  and  still 
forms,  the  boundary  on  that  side  of  Chalgrove 
field.  Colonel  Neale  and  General  Percy  hrought 
round  the  left  wing  to  support  the  right,  and  ma 
a  fierce  conflict  Gunter  was  slain,  and  his  party 
made  to  give  way.  Hampden,  who  expected  every 
moment  to  see  the  head  of  Essex's  column,  rode 
up  to  rally  and  support  the  disordered  horse  of 
Gimter;  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
squadron,  he  charged  Rupert's  right.  But,  as  he 
was  spurring  up  to  the  royalists,  he  was  struck  in 
the  shoulder  with  two  carabine-balls,  which  broke 
the  bone  and  entered  his  body.  The  reins  fell 
from  his  disabled  arm,  and,  with  his  head  bent  in 
agony  over  his  horse's  neck,  he  turned  away  from 
that  fatal  chai^.  His  friends  then  fell  into  dis* 
ord^,  and,  looking  in  vain  for  the  tardy  Essex, 
they  commenced  a  retreat,  leaving  many  officers 
and  men  dead  on  the  field.  Rupert  pushed  on 
for  Chiselhampton  bridge.  There  was  no  Essex 
there,  nor  any  troops  of  his  sending.  The  royal- 
ifts  recrossed  the  Qierwell,  and  hurried  back  with 
their  prisonets  and  booty  to  Oxford,  Meanwhile 
Hampden  was  seen  riding  off  the  field  befwe  the 
action  was  quite  over — **  a  thing,"  sa;^  Claren- 
don, **  he  never  used  to  do,  and  from  which  it  was 
concluded  he  was  hurt.'*  At  first  he  moved  in 
the  direction  of  his  father-in-law  Simeon's  house 
at  Pyrton,  where  he  had  in  his  youth  married  the 
first  wife  of  his  love,  and  whither  he  would  fain 
have  gone  to  die  ^  but  R|ipert*B  cavalry  covered 


the  plain  in  that  direction,  and  so  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  and  rode  bnrards  Thame.  There  was 
a  brook  intervened — a  gentle  little  brook,  which 
he  had  often  leaped  in  ms  field  si>ort8 — but  now, 
disabled  and  in  anguish,  it  made  him  pause :  but, 
'summoning  all  his  strength,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  cleared  the  nook.  Fainting  with  pain, 
he  reached  Thame,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
house  of  one  Ezekiel  Browne.  The  sui^eons  at 
first  gave  him  hopes  of  life,  but  he  felt  himself  that 
his  hurts  were  mortal.  The  pain  of  the  wounds 
was  excruciating,  yet  he  almost  immediately  occu- 
pied himself  in  writing  letters  to  the  parliament 
concerning  public  affairs,  which  seemed  desperate 
in  his  eyes,  unless  the  irresolute  and  lazy  spirit 
which  had  directed  the  army  should  give  place  to 
more  manly  resolutions  and  more  active  operations. 
He  again  sent  to  head-quarters,  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend the  correction  of  those  military  errors  to 
which  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice ;  to  implore  Essex 
to  concentrate  his  army,  so  as  to  cover  London 
and  set  at  defiance  the  flying  incursions  of  Ru- 
pert's horse.  After  nearly  six  days  of  sufiering, 
he  felt  that  the  weakness  and  decay  of  the  body 
were  prevailing  over  the  strength  of  his  soul,  and 
he  prepared  to  die  like  a  Christian.  About  seven 
hours  before  his  death  he  received  the  sacrament, 
declaring  (according  to  Baxter)  that,  though  he 
could  not  away  with  the  governance  of  the  church 
by  bishops,  and  did  utterly  abominate  the  scan- 
dalous Uves  of  some  clergymen,  he  thought  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  greater 
part  conformable  to  God's  word.  He  was  attended 
by  his  old  friend  Dr.  Giles,  the  rector  of  Chinnor, 
and  by  Dr.  Spurstow,  an  independent  minister, 
the  chaplain  of  his  Buckinghamshire  greeneoata, 
and  his  spirit  passed  away  in  fervid,  prayers  for 
his  count^.  He  expired  on  die  24th  of  June, 
and  was  buried  a  few  days  after  in  the  parish 
church  of  Hampden.  His  gallant  greencoats — 
one  of  the  best  regiments  that  as  yet  bore  arms  for 
the  parliament — bare-headed,  with  their  arms  re- 
versed, their  drums  and  ensigns  muflled,  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  singing  the  90th  Psalm,  which 
in  a  lofty  strun  dwells  on  the  immutability  of  the 
everlasting  God,  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch 
in  the  night,  and  on  the  weakness  and  brief  ex- 
istence of  us  mortal  men,  who  flourish  and  fade  like 
the  grass,  and  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is 
told.  And  when  those  hardy  soldiers  had  seen  the 
dust  heaped  upon  him  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
all  of  them  from  their  youth  upwards,  they  returned 
chanting  a  more  hopeful  strain,  calling  upon  the 
God  of  their  strengUi  to  pl^  their  cause,  to  scad 
out  his  light  and  truth,  and  prevent  their  soul 
from  being  disquieted.*  Never  in  the  memory  of 
those  times  had  there  been  so  general  a  consterna- 
tion and  sorrow  at  any  one  man's  death  as  that 
with  which  the  tidings  were  received  in  London, 
and  by  the  friends  of  the  parliament  all  over  the 
land the  coDBtemation  was  as  great  to  all  of  that 
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party  as  if  their  whole  army  had  been  defeated  or 
cut  oflF  * 

But  other  nuBfortunes  came  thick  upon  the  par- 
liament about  the  same  time.  The  Earl  of  New- 
castle had  grown  so  strong  in  the  North,  that,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  he  entirely  defeated  the  parlia- 
mentary  army  under  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son,  Sir 
Thomas,  at  Atherton  Moor ;  while,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  had  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Hothams,  who  had  conceived  a  great  jealousy 
of  the  younger  Fairfax,  who  had  been  spoken  of 
as  the  successor  of  Sir  John  in  the  governorship  of 
Hull.  They  agreed  to  shut  out  the  Fairfaxes,  and 
admit  Newcastle,  who  was  to  garrison  the  town  for 
the  king.  If  this  plot  had  succeeded,  the  parliament 
must  have  lost  the  whole  northern  country — for, 
from  Berwick  to  Liucoln,  the  only  place  of 
atrength  they  retained  was  Hull.  But  some 
members  gained  timely  intelligence  of  the  plot, 
seized  the  two  Hothams,  fettered  and  chained 
them  like  the  worst  of  malefactors,  and  put  the 
Lord  Fairfax  into  the  town.  Both  father  and  son 
had  done  the  parliament  rare  service  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  war,  but  their  present  offence — which 
was  faWy  proved  by  intercepted  letters  and  by 
other  documents — could  not  be  foi^iven :  they 
were  both  put  on  ship-board,  carried  to  London, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  15th  of  July. 
A  few  months  after  they  were  tried  and  convicted 
of  high  treason.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1644, 
the  younger  Hotham  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on 
Tower  Hill :  this  time  it  "  fell  edge — and  his 

*  Clatendoit.— In  the  oecoaot  of  (he  battle  or  •ItiTmitti  nnd  or  the 
dMtli  of  MBmpdeili  w«  tasTe  chieflj'  followed  Lord  Nugent  (Uemo- 
rialiofJtthB  fisfflpdcii.hU  Puty  and  hUTimeBj.whoM  descrlptioni 
•re  the  man  mluble  ftvtn  bit  perfect  kcquainMnce  with  the  Keoe 
at  the  Sght  and  all  die  loealltiea  Id  Bnchlnicbanithire.  Hi*  lonlihip, 
too,  qmotai  TahiaU*  cod tem porary  doou menu.  Mr.  Fnitcr  (Livei 
of  EmloeDl  BriUih  Stateunea }  hae  collected  a  varietf  of  very  In- 
UmtiBr  partienUn  eooceniliif  the  Uat  bam  of  Hanpden  tnd  the 
impMMlin  nwfa  bjrhb  deatb. , 


father.  Sir  John,  was  executed  at  the  same  place  the 

day  after. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  marching  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  horse  of  his  own  raising,  had  before 
this  time  fallen  upon  Newark-on-Trent,  where 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  had  introduced  a  formid- 
able garrison,  which  kept  Nottinghamshire  and 
a  great  part  of  Lincolnshire  in  check.  Crom- 
well failed  in  his  assault,  but  he  gained 
several  advantages  in  the  field,  defeating  de- 
tached bodies,  and  disarming  and  dispersing  the 
levies  that  were  repairing  to  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle's standard.  At  the  same  time  be  gave  new 
life  to  the  dispirited  levies  of  the  parliament,  and 
with  their  assistance  he  gained  what  may  be  called 
a  brilliant  victory  near  Grantham.  Shortly  after 
the  battle  at  Atherton  Moor,  Lord  "Willoughby 
and  the  parliamentarians  carried  the  important 
town  of  Gainsborough  by  assault,  taking  its  nume- 
rous garrison  prisoners.  Newcastle  presently  ad- 
vanced southward  to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  but 
for  the  timely  arrival  of  Cromwell,  Lord  Wil- 
loughby had  been  cut  to  pieces.  Together  the  two 
parliamentarian  generals  defeated  the  first  division 
of  Newcastle's  army;  but  this  nobleman,  coming 
up  in  full  force  soon  after,  changed  the  fortune  of 
the  war,  and  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  retreat  in 
his  turn,  leaving  Newcastle  to  take  possession,  not 
only  of  Gainsborough,  but  also  of  Lincoln.  Nor  was 
the  parliament  much  more  successful  in  the  west, 
where  Sir  William  Waller  was  defeated  and  his 
whole  army  dispersed,  near  Devizes,  by  the  royalist 
general,  Wilmot.  And  shortly  after  this  serious 
loss.  Prince  Rupert,  having  hovered  about  Bristol, 
till  he  found,  by  his  correspondents,  whereof  he  had 
man;^  in  the  citjr,  the  points  at  which  it  was  worst 
provided  for  resistance,  fell  upon  it  with  all  his 
fury.    Nathaniel  Flennes,  the  parliamentary  go- 
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vemor,  was  &  better  debater  in  the  House  than 
military  commander,  and  he  surrendered  Bristol 
after  a  siege  of  only  three  days.  For  this  he  was 
afterwards  sentenced  by  a  council  of  war  to  lose 
his  life,  but  he  was  pardoned  by  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
end  gave  up  his  military  service,  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  undertaken.  Exeter,  whither  the 
queen  had  retired  to  be  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  the  wild  and  hardy  men 
of  Cornwall  were  furiously  loyal.  The  only  strong 
place  in  the  west  which  held  out  for  the  parlia- 
ment was  the  city  of  Gloucester,  wherein  lay  for 
some  weeks  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war.  In  her 
way  from  the  north,  the  queen,  bringing  very  con- 
siderable reinforcements^  ^nipng  whom  were  many 
French  and  Walloons,  hail  paagpd  through  Oxford, 
and  spent  some  time  there  With  her  husband.  At 
this  moment  it  was  itpprehended  that  Charles 
would  make  another  attempt:  upon  the  capital,  and 
the  Londoners  set  then^selyes  to  work  to  fortify 
the  city.  *•  The  example  of  gentlemen  of  the  best 
quality,  knights  and  ladies,  going  out  with  drums 
beating,  and  spades  and  mattocks  in  their  hands 
to  assist  in  the  work,  put  life  into  the  drooping 
people  ;"•  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
entrenchments,  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  were  thrp^fi 
up  round  London.  Essex,  at  this  crisis,  addresBe4 
a  letter  to  the  Lords,  recommending  an  immediate 
accommodation  with  the  king;  anil  the  Lords 
forthwith  voted  a  petition  to  his  i^ajesty,  which 
was,  however,  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  reprobated  by  the  citizens  of  ]liondon 
and  by  their  preachers  in  the  pulpit.  ^Four  lords 
had  been  appointed  to  recruit  the  parliamentary 

•  Hay. 


army;  three  of  them,  Pembroke,  polingbroke,  and 
Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  novf  declined  their  com- 
missions, but  the  fourth  peer,  the  Lord  Kirabolton 
(become  Earl  of  Manchester  by  the  death  of  his 
father),*  accepted  and  executed  his.f  In  other  re- 
spects the  section  of  the  lords  tliat  ^et  remained 
with  the  parliament  in  Londoq  or  m  its  armies 
began  to  betray  a  very  alarming  vacillation  ;  and 
Bedford,  general  of  the  horse,  Northumberland, 
Holland,  and  Glare,  the  father  of  Denzil  Hollis, 
were  suspected  at  least  of  trimming.  Essex  had 
already  given  manifold  grounds  of  complaint,  but 
his  name  and  influence  were  still  considered  im- 
portant ;  and  when  the  Commons  sent  him  large 
reinforcements,  and  a  committee  of  the  House 
waited  upon  him,  even  the  suspicious  St.  John 
and  the  sagacious  Pym  were  satisfied  as  to  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause.  The  spirit  shown  by  the 
people  of  London  was  a  very  discouraging  symp- 
tom, and  Charles,  instead  of  advancing  into  the 
south,  struck  away  to  the  west,  to  lay  siege  to 
Gloucester.  Essex  soon  followoi  him  to  relieve 
that  important  place ;  aiit),  by  an  admirably  con- 
ducted march,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
had  Priqce  Ri^pert  and  Lord  Wilmot,  each  in  com- 
mand qf  a  formidable  fpfce,  in  his  van  or  on  his 
right  danlf^  |(p  gpf  from  Hounslow  to  Gloucester, 
mst  in  time  tfl  save  that  city,  which  had  made  an 
pppic  defence  under  Colonel  Massey.  The  royal- 
ists raised  their  sjpgp  pn  the  3rd  of  September, 
and  the  ca^ep  fjf      parliament  was  saved. 

*  H«  hod  heeo  lummoned  (o  the  Hoom  of  Peen  during  tht  11b- 
tima  at  hi*  fntbar,  n<  Baron  MooUga  of  Klnbolton ;  but  was  com- 
mouly  called  Lord  Kirabolton. 

t  Oodwin,  tliit.  of  Uie  CommonwMlt&, 
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Leavrng  a  good  garriBon  and  all  neceBsary 
supplies  in  Gloucester,  Eeaex  turned  back  to  re- 
cover his  position  in  front  of  London.  This  re- 
tn^rade  march  was  as  well  conducted  as  the 
advance  had  been,  but,  when  he  got  near  Newbury, 
he  found  the  king  strongly  posted  there,  and 
drawn  up  to  cut  off  his  retreat.*  The  river  that 
ran  through  the  town  defended  the  royalists,  so  that 
the  parliamentarians  could  not  easily  come  at  them, 
and  on  the  north-west,  within  cannon-shot,  lay 
DonningtoD  Castle, — famous  for  having  been  the 
seat,  in  his  old  age,  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, — in  which 
Charles  had  placed  a  garrison  and  artillery.  The 
only  feasible  approach  to  the  town  was  from  the 
north-east,  but  there,  too,  the  royalists  had  inade 
formidable  preparations,  throwing  up  a  breast- 
work, and  furnishing  some  houses  with  mus- 
keteers. "The  king,"  says  Clarendon,  "seemed 
to  be  possessed  of  all  advantages  :  ....  so  that 
it  was  conceived  that  it  was  in  the  king's  power 
whether  he  would  fight  or  no,  and  therefore  that 
he  might  compel  them  to  notable  disadvantages, 
who  must  make  their  way  through  or  starve  ;  and 
this  was  so  fiilly  understood,  that  it  was  resolved 
over-night  not  to  engage  in  battle  but  upon  such 
grounds  as  should  give  an  assurance  of  victory. 
But,  contrary  to  this  resolution,  when  the  Earl  of 
Essex  had,  with  excellent  conduct^  drawn  out  his 

*  Priace  Rupert,  *ho  had  ninrchod  dii;  kiid  nl<{ht  over  Um  hilU  to 
gtt  bciwMn  LoDdoD  and  (h«  •DemT.  attacked  Eitet  with  6O00  hona 
mm  he  wit*  eroHin^  Awborne  Chiu«'the  day  before  the  bailie  of  New- 
ijaiy.  Accotdiog  to  CIueniloD,  he  routed  the  Tear  of  the  parlla- 
nwntariaDt,  and  did  good  exeeutiOD  ;  but  the  tiling  appvari  to  ban 
been  a  mere  ikirmUfa,  in  which  the  royalialt  koi  hi  fpxid  aa  they 
Itnve.  A  French  marqul*,  a  very  ^altaat  fentleman,  «ha  had  cotne 
over  with  the  uoeen  rrom  Holland,  and  wni  lerviog  u  a  volunteer  in 
the  rcKinietit  of  the  Lord  Jennyn,  her  mijeily't  favourite  or  lover  (he 
wu  anerwuda  her  huibond  by  a  left-hand  marrinae),  wu  Xllled. 
Ifuy  officer*  were  hart,  among  whom  were  the  Lord  Jermyn  him- 
■elf,  who  owed  hii  life  to  the  ncelleot  temper  of  his  armonr ;  And  the 
vftlatile  Lord  Digby.  who  got  a  tirange  hurt  in  the  face.— CtormMfm. 


army  in  battalia,  upon  a  hill  called  Bigg's  Hill, 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  tovni,  and  ordered 
his  men  in  all  places  to  the  best  advantage,  by  the 
precipitate  courage  of  some  young  officers  who 
had  good  commands,  and  who  unhappily  always 
Undervalued  the  courage  of  the  enemy,  strong 
parties  became  successively  so  far  engaged  that 
the  king  was  compelled  to  put  the  whole  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle,  and  to  give  the  enemy  at  least 
an  equal  game  to  play."  The  king's  horse,  with 
a  "  kind  of  contempt'*  of  the  enemy,  charged  with 
wonderiul  boldness  ;  but,  though  successful  at 
some  points,  they  were  in  general  thrown  off  from 
the  sharp  points  of  Essex's  pikes,  and  the  parlia- 
mentarian foot  behaved  admirably,  giving  their 
scattered  horse  time  to  rally.  "  For,"  says  Cla- 
rendon, "  though  the  king's  horse  made  the  enemy's 
horse  often  give  ground,  yet  their  foot  were  so  im- 
moveable that  little  was  gotten  by  the  other." 
Night  at  last  came  on,  and  separated  the  combat- 
ants. During  the  darkness  the  royalists  removed 
their  cannon  and  other  carriages  to  Donnington 
Castle,  and,  having  lodged  them  there,  marched 
off  towards  Oxford.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Cla- 
rendon, "Sir  William  Waller  was  at  Windsor, 
with  above  two  thousand  horse  and  as  many 
foot,  as  unconcerned  for  what  might  befall  the 
Earl  of  Essex  as  the  Earl  had  formerly  been 
on  his  behalf  at  Roundway  Hill;  otherwise,  if 
he  bad  advanced  upon  the  king  to  Newbury 
(which  was  not  above  twenty  miles)  when  the 
earl  was  on  the  other  side,  the  king  had  been  in 
great  danger  of  an  utter  defeat;  and  the  appre- 
hension of  this  was  the  reason,  or  was  afterwards 
pretended  to  b^,  fur  the  hasty  engi^ement  in 
battle."  In  the  morning  Essex  entered  Newbury, 
whence  he  proceeded  vrithout  opposition  to  liead- 
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ing,  where  he  was  met  by  a  congratulating  de- 
putation. In  the  battle  of  Newbury,  which  was 
fought  OD  the  20th  of  September,  Essex^s  men 
"were  full  of  mettle;"  and  the  Jjondon  recruits, 
the  apprentices,  the  artisaDS,  and  the  shopkeepers 
of  Lmdon,  particularly  distinguished  themselves.* 
The  parliamentarians  l6st  some  five  hundred  men 
and  very  few  officers :  the  king  lost  treble  the 
niimba  of  men  and  many  officos  of  rank ;  but  the 
greatest  losa  of  all  was  estimated  to  be  the  ac- 
compUshed  Lord  Falkland,  dien  Charles*!  aecre' 
tary  of  state,  who  was  struck  with  a  musket-ball, 
and  died  on  the  field,  only  three  months  after  the 
death  of  his  opponent,  but  once  bosom  friend, 
Hampden. 

According  to  Clarendon,  from  the  first  en- 
trance into  this  unnatural  war,  Falkland's  natural 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a 
kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upon 
him  which  he  had  never  been  used  to.  After  the 
retreat  from  Brentford  and  the  declaration  of  the 
two  Houses  not  \o  admit  of  any  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  king,  his  melancholy  increased,  growing 
into  a  perfect  habit  of  uncheeriulnees,— "  and  he 
who  had  been  so  exacUy  easy  and  a£bble  to  all 
men  that  hia  face  and  couitenance  was  always 
present,  and  vacant  to  hia  company,  and  held  any 
cloudiness  and  ]en  pleasantness  the  visi^  a 
kind  of  rudeness  or  incivility,  became  on  a  sudden 
less  communicable,  and  thence  very  sad,  pale,  and 
exceedingly  affected  with  the  spleen.  In  his 
clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  minded  before 
always  with  more  neatness  and  industry  and  ex- 
pense than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  soul,  he  was  not 
now  only  incurious  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his 
reception  of  suitors,  and  the  necessary  or  casual 
addresBes  to  his  place,  so  quick  and  sharp  and 
severe  that  there  wanted  not  some  men  (struagers 
to  his  nature  and  disposition)  who  believed  him 
proud  and  imperious,  from  which  no  morial  man 
was  ever  more  free.  .  .  When  there  was  any  over- 
ture or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be  more  erect  and 
vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  any- 
thing which  he  thought  might  promote  it,  and, 
sitting  among  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  si- 
lence and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with  a  shrill  and 
sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  *  Peace !  peace  V 
and  would  passionately  profess,  *  That  the  very 
agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities 
and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and  must  en- 
dure, took  hia  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly 


*  M*y  mentiona  that  the  two  tnln-band*  or  London  waie  often 
chtTfted  by  both  horte  and  foot,  but  stood  to  it  with  nsdannted  re- 
•olnUoB  CUrendon  p&ya  the  KimecampUment,  atatlnBttut  all  Esaax'a 
fbot  hahaveit  themwlv«t  wlninbly.  He  addi,— "  The  London 
tnioad  budfl  and  auxiliary  resimrnts  (of  whoM  Inexperience  of 
da«ier,  or  any  kind  dt  uamon  beyoad  the  euy  praetiea  of  their 
poaturea  In  the  Aitlllary  Oatden,  men  had  till  thou  too  cheap  an 
«ittm«tIon)  behaved  thetnaelTet  to  wonder,  and  were.  In  tralb,  tbe 
liiiiniialliin  nfthnt  nnnj  thai  rlnj-  fer  they  stood  as  a  bulwark  and 
ram  pin  to  defend  the  rMt,  and,  when  their  winni  of  horie  wen 
neatlend  and  ditperaedi  kept  tbeli  KTonnd  wo  ateudUy,  that,  though 
Prince  Rnpert  hfontelf  led  up  the  choice  hone  to  chvKe  them,  and 
nidand  their  etorm  of  amall  ihot,  he  could  mak«  no  Impreiiion  apon 
thdr  Mai^ofpike^  but  wM  forced  to  wheel  abont,— of  so  iover«i|pi 
banelt  and  uw  b  thai  leadinew  and  dexterity  in  the  um  of  thett 
una  wtatakhaa  bm  h  nvA  ne^eolMU"— Stit. 


break  his  hearL'  At  Newbury  Charles  lost  two 
other  lords,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who,  having 
no  command  in  the  army,  attended  upon  the  king's 
person  *'  under  the  obligation  of  honour,"  and 
putting  himself  that  day  in  the  km^a  guard  as  a 
volunteer,  was  taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball ;  and 
tbe  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  anomer  young  and  accom- 
plished nobleman,  who,  after  making  a  brUliant 
cha^  and  rontuig  some  of  the  paniamentaiian 
hunCf  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  sword  by 
a  trooper  aa  fae  was  returning  carelessly  back  to 
hia  posidon.t 

Some  mistakes  committed  by  Charles  in  bis 
court  and  cabinet  were  as  fatal  to  his  interests  as 
the  battle  of  Newbury, — perhaps  more  so.  The 
great  Earl  of  Northumberland  withdrew  (in  dis- 
gust with  the  parliament  or  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
on  which  side  victory  would  lean)  to  his  castle  of 
Petworth  in  Sussex ;  but  the  other  three  sus- 
pected noblemen,  the  Earls  of  Clare,  Bedford,  and 
Holland,  went  to  Oxford  to  join  the  king.  In- 
stead of  receiving  them  with  kindness  and  con- 
ciliation,— instead  of  treating  them  as  policy  should 
have  dictated,  like  men  who  had  discovered  their 
mistake  and  turned  penitently  from  the  error  itf 
their  ways, — Charles  regarded  them  with  suspicion 
and  distrust,  treated  them  like  condemned  traitors, 
and  permitted  hia  courtiers  to  heap  insults  upon 
them.  The  three  earls  presently  fled  back  again 
to  the  parliament,  which  consented  to  receive  them 
and  overlook  their  backsliding.  The  people  said 
that  the  three  earls  had  done  good  service  by 
showing  that,  after  tcjiog  both  sides,  they  pre- 
ferred that  of  the  patriots;  but  this  escapade 
tended,  with  a  thousand  other  things  and  circum- 
stances, greatly  to  sink  the  House  of  Lords  in  public 
estimation. 

In  the  preceding  year,  when  London  seemed  to 
be  threatened  by  the  king,  the  parliament  had 
made  certain  applications  for  aid  to  the  Scots ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  present  year 
(1643)  that  those  negotutions  were  pressed  with 
any  earnestness.  In  the  mean  time  Charles,  by 
means  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,!  had  required,  as 
the  only  thing  he  would  ask  of  them,  that  his 
native  subjects  the  Scots  would  not  rebel.  But 


*  Clarendon,  HiiL "  There  are  tome  littlo  ttaita  in  WhiMocli'i 
account  or  Lord  F&lkluid'a  denth  quite  u  tonching  u  anything  In 
the  full,  eloquent  outponriog  of  Clarendon. 

'  The  Lord  Falklaud,  aef^relary  of  italc.  In  tbe  morning  of  the 
flght,  called  for  a  clean  ahirt.  and,  being  aaked  the  reaaen  of  it, 
answered,  that,  if  he  were  tluiu  la  the  buUft.  they  shoitU  not  flrd  hii 
body  in  fbul  linen.  Being  dlMoadcd  by  hia  mends  to  ro  into  ihe 
fight,  as  having  no  call  to  it,  and  being  no  military  ofHcer,  he  aald  he 
waa  weary  of  the  timet,  and  foresaw  much  misery  to  hit  own 
country,  and  did  beUeve  he  ihonld  be  unt  of  it  ere  night,  and  canid 
not  ba  perinaded  to  the  contrary,  but  would  enter  into  tho  bottle, 
and  wai  there  alaiu.  His  dealli  was  much  lamented  by  all  Uiat 
knew  him  or  heard  of  him,  being  a  geoilemon  of  grmt  parts.  In- 
genuily,  and  hononr,  courteoui  and  just  to  all.  and  a  passionate  pro- 
moter of  all  endeaTonn  of  peace  betwixt  tbe  king  and  parliameoL" 
—UtmorittU. 

i  Clarendon.— Ludlow.— Warwick  .—  May,— Whilelock.  Wbila- 
lock  mention*  the  following  irritating  Ikct  ^— "  Amoogtt  the  oohwra 
taken  at  Newbury,  one  comet  was  tbe  figure  of  tbe  Parliament 
Hoote,  with  two  tr^tors*  heads  standing  on  the  top  of  it,  and  by  thi>ni 
this  word  it  extra,  lie  i^fnt ;  hot  the  parUament  nevertheless  expoeed 
them  to  pnblie  view  and  oenture." 

}  The  Matquest  of  HsjnllHia  hsd  been  Bwdo  b  Dukt  b!  durich 
■t(Mnd,btiiptUoftUiYMr.  (^n,r\i^^S^ 
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Hamilton  had  failed,  and  Montnwe  had  again 
accused  him  and  his  In-other  the  Earl  of  Lanark  of 
treason.    Charles  hereupon  had  laid  his  hands 
upon  Hamilton,  but  Lanark  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape.  After  a  time  the  Duke  was  sent  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  caatle  of  Mount  St.  Michael  in 
CorawaU ;  his  brother  Lanark  joined  the  English 
parliament,  and  assisted  them  in  their  difficult 
negotiatioiu  with  the  old  Covenanten.  Those 
zedota,  who  were  then  the  masten  of  Scotland 
and  of  its  reaotucea,  insisted,  as  a  preliminary,  that 
the  Engliah  parliament  should  take  Utnr  covenant, 
and  bind  tbeaBelTes  to  the  preservation  of  the 
king's  person,  and  to  the  reducing  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  both  churches  to  the    pattern  of  the 
best  reformed,"  which  latter  clause  meant  that  the 
English  were  to  adopt  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of 
Scotland  with  all  its  bigotry  and  intolerance.  But 
by  this  time  the  Independents,  who  hated  Fres- 
byterianism  almost  as  much  as  Arminianism  and 
Prelacy,  were  becoming  powerful  as  a  party ;  and 
Harry  Vane,  the  ymxoffx,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that 
sect,  and  me  of  the  most  adnnt  of  laea,  waa  the 
n^^ator  at  Edinburgh,  charged  with  the  tettle- 
ment  of  the  treaty.*  Vane,  besidea  getting  the 
woid  "Lea^"  inierted  in  the  title  with  the 
Tiew  of  giving  the  engagement  a  civil  as  well  as  a 
religioiu  character,  ontnved  somewhat  to  liberalize 
ita  original  form  by  the  addition  to  the  first  clause 
about  the  king*s  person  of  the  words,  "  in  pre- 
servation of  the  laws  of  the  land  and  liberty  of  the 
subject ;"  and,  to  the  second  clause  about  doctrine 
and  discipline,  of  the  wtmls,  "  according  to  the 
word  of  God;"  which,  being  explanatory  ex- 
pressions that  could  hiffdly  be  refused,  were  in 
the  end  accepted  by  the  Scots.    Charlea  sent 
down  his  commands  to  the  Scots  not  to  take  this 
covaiant:  they  humbly  advised  him  to  take  it 
himself.    The  English  parliament  sent  down 
100,000/.,  and  th«a  the  Scots  prepared  an  army  to 
march  mto  England  and  recover  die  whole  of  the 
noth  country  for  the  parliament.   The  covenant 
was  taken  in  London  on  the  25th  of  September, 
the  day  on  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  returned  to 
London  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  parlia- 
ment   "  Both  Houses,"  says  Whitelock,  **  with 
the  assembly  of  divines  and  Scots  commissioners, 
met  in  St  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  where 
Mr.  White,  one  of  the  assembly,  prayed  an  hour 
to  prepare  them  for  taking  the  covenant;  then 
Mr.  Nye,  in  the  pulpit,  made  some  observations 
touching  the  covenant,  showing  the  warrant  of  it 
from  Scripture,  the  examples  of  it  since  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  benefit  to  the  church.   Mr.  Hender- 
son, one  of  the  Scots  commissioners,  concluded  in 
a  declaration  of  what  the  Scots  had  done,  and  the 
good  they  had  received  by  such  covenants ;  and 
then  he  showed  the  prevalency  of  Ul  counsels 

*  Tue  wu  ■MonpsDM  by  Uitm  oUin  omitilMlaiwt^  Amja, 
HaldMr.  ami  Duley,  kod  bjr  tmo  nlnbim  of  Um  QotpaL  Uwfliall 
m  Pmbytorlui.  ud  N;«  >□  IndepeodenL  We  Inm  tnm  BailHa'a 
Latten  that  ttaa  Scoii  vara  ill  pleued  attha  paritanaDt  aaodlai  Nve, 
•Hi  Mt  mU  aatiaSed  iritk  Iks  IndaMttdaU'a  bwmt  of  muUh 
whm  Iw  hall  fonh  Mbn  ite  GmmlAMniUr.  i«— »■ 


about  the  king,  and  the  resolutituu  of  the  states  of 
Scotland  to  assist  the  pariiament  of  England. 
Then  Mr.  Nye,  in  the  pulpit,  read  the  covenant, 
and  all  present  held  up  their  hands  in  testimony 
of  their  assent  to  it ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  several 
houses,  subscribed  their  names  in  a  parchment 
roll,  where  the  covenant  was  written.  The  divinea 
of  Ibe  assembly  and  the  Scots  commiasloaera  like- 
wise anbacribed  the  covenant,  and  then  Dr.  Gmm 
in  the  pulpit  iiray«l  for  a  bksaing  upon  it  The 
House  ordered  tlie  covenant  to  be  taken  die  next 
Lord's  Day  by  all  persons  in  their  respective 
parishes,  wad  the  ministers  to  exhort  them  to  it." 
From  this  date  the  original  National  Covenant 
of  the  Scots  comes  to  be  known  as  the  Solemn 
Lkagub  and  Covenant  of  the  two  kingd<mis. 

Long  before  the  parliament  had  settled  these 
arrangements  for  calling  in  the  Scots,  the  king  had 
been  labouring  to  brii^  over  the  Irish,  and  to  obtain 
for  his  own  service  the  troops  which  the  Houses 
had  sent  to  Ireland  and  maintained  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  thne.  As  we  have  mentioned 
ioucidentally,  the  parliunent,  notwithstanding  the 
traubles  at  home,  bad  succeeded  in  checking  that 
mighty  inauirection,  whidi  at  one  mtnnent  threat- 
enra  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  En^ish.  Badly 
armed,  and  scarcely  organized  at  all,  the  native 
Irish  had  nowhere  been  able  to  stand  in  a  regular 
battle  against  the  English  army.  They  had  been 
beaten  from  post  to  post ;  and  the  victors,  animated 
by  religious  intolerance,  and  by  the  memory  of 
the  barbarities  practised  by  the  Papists  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  seldom  or  ever  gave 
quarter,  but  butchered  the  vanquished.  The  con- 
querors were  to  be  paid  by  the  forfeited  and 
escheated  land;  and  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
acres,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  four  provinces,  was 
set  down  by  the  English  parliament  as  a  proper 
reward  for  the  Protestant  soldiers,  and  those  private 
adventurers  who  chiefly  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the-wsr.  Many  Englishmen  of  rank,  tempted  fay 
the  rich  bait,  enga^  in  the  undertaking ;  and 
General  Monro  led  over  a  large  body  of  Scots, 
consisting  of  gentlemen  adventorers,  volunteers, 
and  others,  who  were  all  infuriated  by  the  massacre 
of  their  countrymen  in  Ulster.  By  a  series  of 
manoeuvres  Charles  had  prevented  the  £arl  of 
Leicester,  appointed  lord-lieutenant  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  English  parliament,  from  going  over 
to  Ireland,  and  had  placed  the  governing  power, 
on  the  pert  of  the  Protestant  interest  there,  in  the 
hands  of  Ormond,  a  determined  royalist,  whom  he 
had  recently  gratified  with  the  title  of  marquees, 
and  with  otiier  honours  and  advantages.  Ormond, 
who  hoped,  when  he  had  restored  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  to  be  able  to  assist  his  master  in  Ei^knd 
with  men  and  arms,  entered^  into  negotiations  with 
the  CatboUca,  who  by  this  time  had  been  made 
humble  and  reasonalue  in  their  demands  by  re- 
peated defeats.  The  Ei^li^  Commons  perfectly 
well  understood  this  plan ;  and  moved  by  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  and  by  their  intolerance 
of  all  papistry,  they  sent  oyer  emj     '    '   "  " 
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with  the  Protestftntfi  ftnd  Puritans  in  Orlnond's 
aimy,  and  to  confinn  their  aversion  to  all  concilia> 
tion  with  the  insui^ents.  But  without  their  inter- 
ference, and  even  without  the  fiuaticiam  of  the  Pro- 
testants serving  in  Ireland,  the  anxiety  of  the  latter 
fiir  eztensiTe  confiscations  and  seizures  of  territory 
was  perhun  quite  etiough  to  make  them  arerse  to 
ahy  ]»cific  arrangement.  If  the  Papists  were 
allowed  to  treat,  they  would  also  he  allowed  to 
T&tain  some  of  their  limdB  j  and  the  En^h  and 
Scottish  Prdtestants  wanted  among  them  nearly 
every  estate  in  Irdand.  In  th6  autumn  of  1642 
the  parliament  sent  over  two  of  its  members  to 
examine  into  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  lords-justices,  and  with  other  Puri- 
tans and  officers  that  inclined  rather  to  the  English 
House  of  Commons  than  to  the  king.  But,  after 
they  had  resided  some  four  months  in  Ireland,  the 
Marqttess  of  Ormond  sent  the  two  commissioners 
back  to  England,  and  shortly  after  he  dismissed 
Parsons,  one  of  the  lords-justices,  substituting  a 
royalist  in  his  place ;  and  dhrew  Sir  John  Temple, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  two  other  officers  of  state, 
into  prison.  From  the  moment  of  his  tetilii^  to 
York,  Charles  had  maintained  au  active  corre- 
spondence wbh  the  confederated  Irish  Catholics, 
by  means  of  the  Lords  Dillon,  Taaffie,  and  Castle- 
haven,  and  one  Cole,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorhonne. 
Towards  the  ebd  of  the  year  1642  the  confederated 
Catholics  at  Kilkenny  transmitted  a  petition  to  the 
king,  professing  ^at  loyalty,  and  implormg 
him  to  appoint  certain  persons  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  propose  and  what  to  offer  for  his 
service.  Ormond  recommended  this  petition  to 
Charles ;  and  in  January,  1643,  a  commission  was 
issued  to  Ormond,  conformably  to  its  prayer,  and 
in  the  month  of  March  commissioners,  regularly 
appointed  by  Ormond  or  the  king,  met  the  deputies 
of  the  Catliolics  at  Trim,  and  entered  upon  n^o- 
tiations.  At  this  junctarei  when  envoys  were 
continually  passing  to  and  from  the  kii^  and  Uie 
Irish,  the  queen  arrived  at  York,  and  there,  in  her 
court,  two  extraordinary  men,  the  Scottish  Earl 
of  Montrose  and  the  Irish  Earl  of  i^trira,  found 
themselves  together,  and  admitted  to  those  confer- 
ences wherein  Henrietta  Maria  was  wont  to  devise 
every  extreme  measure.  Antrim,  an  unprincipled 
adventurer,  had  alternately  served  the  king  and 
the  insurgents.  He  was  caught  with  the  red  hand 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  by  the  Scottish  general 
Monro,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Dublin  ;  but  supple, 
adroit,  and  a  great  master  of  the  arts  of  persuasion 
and  cajolery,  he  had  made  his  escape  and  got  over 
to  York.  Now,  under  the  auspices  of  the  queen, 
he  concerted  daring  measures  with  Montrose  ^and 
it  was  agreed  between  them  that  Mon^ose  should 
excite  the  royalists  to  take  up  arms  in  difieifent 
parts  of  Scotland,  while  Antrim  shoidd  go  over 
and  raise  an  army  of  Irish  Catholics  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  Scottith  coast  But,  in  addititm 
to  this  last  service,  Antrim,  who  must  have  had  a 
wonderful  share  of  confid^iee,  undertook  to  bribe 
and  debauch  Genenl  Menra  and  hia  jpieibyterias 


army,  which  by  this  time  amounted  to  nearly 
10,000  men,  and  to  induce  thera  to  make  a  simul- 
taneous descent  upon  the  English  coast,  and  then 
join  the  king  against  the  parliament  Unauc- 
cessfiil  attempts  nave  been  made  to  throw  the 
odium  of  these  precious  arrangements  entirely  upon 
the  queen,  but  it  appears  indisputable  that  Charles 
knew  of  and  approved  of  the  scheme;  the  worst 
feature  of  which  was  the  proposed  bxii^iing  over 
the  Irish  hordes  into  Scotland,  and  that,  too,  when 
he  was  flattering  tiie  Scottish  nation  widi  pramlsea 
and  protestations,  and  when  that  nation  as  yet 
remamed  quiet,  throwing  its  sword  neither  into  uie 
scale  of  the  one  parQr  nor  of  the  other.  But  this 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Antrim  was  ^aia  seixed 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  General  Monro ;  and 
Montrose,  who  afterwards  met  with  different  success, 
found  the  Scottish  royalists  timid  and  lukewarm. 
In  the  meantime  the  Marquess  of  Ormond  had  con- 
tinued his  negotiations  with  the  confederated  Ca- 
tholics at  Kilkenny,  and,  after  many  impediments 
and  delays,  a  truce  for  a  year  was  concluded  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1643.*  In  the  month  of 
November  following  Ormond  shipped  off  five  regi- 
ments to  join  the  king.  These  men  had  been  raised 
or  commissioned  by  the  English  parliament,  against 
which  they  now  came  to  tight,  but,  during  a 
bloody  and  demoralizing  service,  they  had  con- 
tracted the  habits  and  feelings  of  mere  soldiers  of 
fortune,  and  Ormond  had  introduced  into  their 
ranks  a  very  considerable  number  of  native  Irish. 
The  greater  part  of  them,  landing  at  Chester, 
enrolled  themselves  under  LordByron,  the  royalist 
governor  of  that  city,  whom  they  enabled  to  resume 
tiie  offoisive,  and  to  gain  several  advantages  in 
the  field.  But,  about  six  weeks  after  their  arrival. 
Sir  Thomaa  Fairfax  fell  upon  them  at  Nantwich, 
and  completely  defeated  them.  Two  hundred 
were  kilhu,  and  fifteen  hundred  threw  down  their 
anna  and  were  taken  priBonerB.t  Amonp;  the 
officers  taken  was  Mcmk,  who  had  been  aervu^  in 
Ireland,  and  who  was  then,  if  anything,  a  royalist 
in  politics.  Tiw  efibct  of  the  muiaeuvrea  in  Ire- 
land was  in  ail  respects  detrimental  to  ^  royal 
cause.  As  aoou  as  the  news  of  tiie  trea^  with 
the  Papists  at  Kilkenny  reached  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle's army  in  the  North,  many  of  the  men 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  refused  to  fight  any 
longer  for  the  kii^.  Sir  Edward  Ueeiing,  one  of 
the  members  who  had  deserted  to  Oxford,  returned 
to  London  and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
parliament,  protesting  that,  seeing  so  many  Papists 
and  Irish  rebels  in  the  king's  army,  and  a  popish 
party  governing  his  counsels,  he  could  no  longer 
in  conscience  stay  with  him.} 

At  the  close  of  the  present  ^ear,  1643,  the  par- 
liament sustained  a  gteaX  \am  m  the  death  of  f'ym, 
who  bad  been  one  of  the  moat  popular  men  of  his 
day,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  ability, 

■  R  Mbworth^WblUlockv— CUreDdou<~-BiiTmet.— Borlat*. 
t  Thna  wet*  sbo  Uken  In  tUs  battle  «u  hasdnd  ud  twMljr 
woBtn,  tusf  of  «boia  had  iMg  kntm,  wtdilrillah  ttwy  m  Mali  to 
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eloquCQce,  and  untiring  actiTi^.  He  died  literally 
worn  out  by  labour,  aud  as  poor  as  he  was  when 
he  commenced  his  career.  The  House  voted  a 
sum  of  money  to  pa^  his  debts  and  bury  him 
hooouz^ly  in  Wtttininster  Abbey. 

We  may,  without  injury  to  the  nanratiTe,  en- 
tirely overlook  many  of  the  minor  opnaUons  in  the 
field,  but  there  were  some  civil  mattery  transacted 
during  this  eventful  year  which  demand  particular 
attention. 

The  national  synod,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  government  and  form  of  worship  of  the  church 
of  Bngland,  met  at  WestmiuBter  in  the  month  of 
July.*  The  assembly  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  clergymen ;  and,  in  imitation  of 
the  Scottish  system,  ten  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  joined  with  them  as  lay  assessors. 
Their  first  meeting  was  in  King  Hmry  VII.'s 
Chapel,  where  a  long  sermon  waa  preached  by 
Dr.  Twiss,  their  prolocutor,  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment being  present.  On  the  lOtfa  of  July  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  styling  themselves  diven 
ministers  of  Chris^  delivered  a  petitim  to  both 
houses  of  parliament.  They  said  that  it  was  evi- 
dent that  God's  heavy  wrath  was  lying  on  the 
nation  for  its  sins,  and  that  they  considered  it  their 
duty,  as  watchmen  for  the  good  of  the  church  and 
kingdom,  to  present  certain  earnest  requests.  The 
firet  of  these  was  for  a  public  and  extraordinary 
fast,  that  every  man  might  bitterly  bewail  his  own 
sins,  and  cry  mightily  unto  God :  the  second  was, 
that  the  parliament  would  vouchsafe  instantly  to 
take  into  their  more  serious  consideratira  how  they 
might  set  up  Christ  more  glpriously.  They  prayed 
for  the  removing  of  the  bnitish  ignorance  and  pal- 
pable darkness  possessing  the  greatest  part  of  the 
people  in  all  places  of  the  Idngdom,  by  a  speedy 
ftud  strict  charge  to  all  ministers  constantly  to 
catechise  all  the  youth  and  ignorant  people  within 
their  parishes.  But,  immediately  af^  this,  they 
intimated  that  they  alone  had  the  light  pro- 
per for  the  dispdling  of  this  darkness, — that  they 
alone  possessed  the  right  of  telling  the  people  what 
waa  black  and  what  white.  The  following  clause 
of  their  petition  was  directed  not  so  much  against 
the  preachers  of  Laud's  school,  who  were  pretty 
well  silenced  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  as 
against  the  varietr  of  sects  classed  under  the 
general  head  of  Independents,  each  and  all  of 
which  pretended  at  least  to  hold,  with  more  or  less 
of  limitation,  the  doctrine  of  liberty  of  coracience, 
and  of  the  right  every  man  to  expound  the 
Bcriptures  according  to  the  light  of  his  own  reason 
or  imagination :  "  That  the  bold  venting  of  c(ffnipt 


*  Thfl  OtdlBraW  ut  pftTUUMDtMIBIDMNllllttlUt  MMmbly  VH  CD- 

titM— ■*  An  ndtuman  of  tha  Lordi  ud  Commou  ia  MtlUment. 
for  t>H:  cBlUng  of  M  uwmbly  oTlMtiMd  and  ntdlf  Avloea  aud 
othen,  to  be  mnsBllad  wflh  hj  Um  parUamml  |bi  tb»  utUtx  of  I'm 
guremmant  ud  Itturgy  of  ln«  ehurch  of  Engtind,  and  for  vlndi* 
emilag  ud  clearing  of  the  dnctrioe  of  tha  mU  chnich  from  f&las  u- 
persioBi  and  laWpreUtiont."  Riuhwortb  g1*n  tha  who)*  doonment, 
togvthn  with  Ihe  namet  of  tbe  preHhen.who  w«re  all  appoioted  by 

Kllunent.  Before  the  meatlng  of  thb  aaMablT  the  paiUaAwmt 
ordered  the  Book  of  SporU  to  be  borded  by  Um  oannMHi  bang- 
Baa,  had  ibut  up  aU  pUvbOMM  and  other  plaeai  of  UMwnnt,  uid 
bad  othuwiM  daprirtd  tha  paopta  of  R  deaioT  raJogrmcDt. 


doctrinea  duecdy  contrary  to  d»  seared  law  of 
God  and  religious  humiliation  for  sin,  which  open 
a  vide  door  to  all  libertinism  and  disobedience  to 
God  and  man,  may  be  speedily  suppressed  every- 
where; and  that  in  such  manner  as  may  give 
hope  that  the  ehurch  may  be  no  more  infected 
with  them."  The  clrarch,  of  course,  was  now  the 
Presbyterian,  and  these  men  unckwched  all  tlie 
rest  of  the  Protestant  world. .  Their  doctrine,  their 
discipline  were  perfect,  their  decisions  infallible ! 
Everything  else  was  heretical  and  damnable! 
After  all,  the  bigotry  of  Laud  was  a  small  matter 
compared  to  theirs ;  for  he  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
salvation,  while  they  extended  in  all  directions  the 
limits  of  eternal  damnation.  Yet  even  in  this 
assembly  the  Presbyterians  were  not  without  their 
opponents.  Some  aght  or  ten  of  the  members 
were  Independuits  or  other  sectaries;  about 
twenty  were  Episcopalians;  and  Selden  uid 
Whitelock,  who  were  present  among  the  twenty 
members  of  the  Honte  of  Commons,  who  had 
all  the  same  liberty  with  the  divines  to  debate 
and  give  their  votes,  frequently  resisted  their 
gloomy  doctrine  and  their  grasping  at  a  spiritual 
despotism.  "  Mr.  Selden,"  says  Whitelock, 
"spake  admirably)  and  confuted  divers  of  them 
in  their  own  learning.  And  sometimes,  when  they 
had  cited  a  text  of  Scripture  to  prove  their  asser- 
tion, he  would  tell  them.  Perhaps,  in  your  little 
pocket  Bibles,  with  gilt  leaves  (which  Uiey  would 
often  null  out  and  reed),  the  translation  may  be 
thus,  but  the  Greek  or  ^e  Hebrew  signifies  thus 
and  thus;  and  so  would  totally  silence  them.'** 
It  waa  lucky  that  the  parliament  did  not  allow  this 
synod  to  do  more  than  counsel  and  advise, — that 
their  power  was  not  legislative,— that  their  decrees 
required  the  coofitmation  of  the  two  Houses.  **The 
Presbyterians,' <  as  Baxter  observes,  "  drew  too  near 
to  the  way  of  prelacy  by  graspii^  at  a  kind  of 
secular  power,  not  using  it  &emselves,  but  binding 
&e  magistrate  to  confiscate  or  imprison  men  merely 
because  Uiey  were  excommunicated.**  I  dis- 
liked, also,"  he  continues,  "  some  of  the  Presby- 
terians, that  they  were  not  tender  enough  to  dis- 
senting brethren,  but  too  much  against  liberty  of 
conscience,  as  others  were  too  much  fqr  it,  and 
thought  to  do  by  votes  and  numbers  what  should 
have  be^  done  by  love  and  reason."t  Inde- 
pendents, on  the  other  hand,  few  as  they  were, 
pleaded  such  a  toleration  as  would  include  at  least 
all  those  who  held  what  were  r^^arded  as  the  doc- 
trines of  orthodox  Protestantism.  Even  this  amouiU 
of  liberality  sounded  like  horrid  blasphenty  in  the 
ears  of  tlu  Presbyterian  majesty.   "  Tolf»Btion," 

*  The  Scotttah  ntnitlerB  and  polIUoal'Menta  were  exceedingly 
utjfrj  with  Seldai^a  oriental  leaniof.  Bullla  aaya,  -ThU  tnaa 
Selden  It  the  head  of  the  EraattaDaj  hit  giory  ta  mod  in  Jewlih 
leuuiiiK:  he  avowa  evcr^'where  that  the  Jewlih  ehnrch  and  itata 
were  all  aae,  and  ao  In  Bii|Und  It  mnat  be,  the  parliament  being  ihe 
ohureh.  If  I'Empereur  would  beat  down  tbia  nan's  airoganee,  as 
very  waD  heean,  to  allow,  out  of  the  ItnbUna,  thattlw  Jewiih  ilnie 
waa  dive  ISO  from  the  ehurch,  and  that  Ihey  held  tha  ceninre  of  n- 
commnnkation  anwnc  them,  and  a  double  lanhcdrim.  odd  chll  nud 
aaotbaraeelaalaBticav— ir  he  would  eoDfound  him  with  Hebrew  t«a- 
Uuvnieaf—U  would  lay  Saldas'i  vanity,  who  la  vary  Inacdent  Sot  faia 
oTianlal  Ittnatura.**— Utorf .  . 
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cried  one  of  their  numberj  *'  vill  make  the  king- 
dom a  chaoB,  a  Babel,  another  Amsterdam,  a 
Sodom,  an  Egypt,  a  Babylon :  toleration  is  the 
grand  work  of  the  devil,  his  masterpiece  and  chief 
engine  to  vphold  his  tottering  kingdom :  it  is  the 
most  oranpendious,  ready,  sure  way  to  destroy  all 
reli{pon,  lay  all  waste,  vad  brine  in  all  eril.  As 
ox^nal  sin  is  the  fdndamentu  sin,  havii^  the 
Be«i  and  spawn  of  all  sin  in  it;  so  toleration  hath 
all  errors  in  it,  and  all  evils."  The  whole  body  of 
them  some  time  later  jdned  in  a  protest  agaiiut 
what  they  called  the  great  Diana  of  the  Independ- 
ents— ^toleration.  "  We  detest  and  abhor,"  said 
these  intolerant  preachers, "  this  much  endeavoured 
toleration.  Our  bowels  are  stirred  within  us,  and 
we  could  even  drown  ourselves  in  tears  whoi  we 
call  to  mind  how  long  and  sharp  a  tiavail  this 
kingdom  hath  been  in  for  many  years  together  to 
bring  forth  that  blessed  fruit  of  a  pure  and  perfect 
reionnation ;  and  now,  at  last,  and  after  all  our 
pangs,  and  dolours,  and  expectations,  this  real  and 
thorough  reformation  is  in  danger  of  being  strangled 
in  the  birth  by  a  lawless  tideration,  that  strives  to 
be  bnn^ht  forth  befne  it'*  Evrai  when  defeated 
in  their  first  attempt,  the  Independents  insisted 
that,  whatever  the  esUdilished  or  dominant  religion 
might  be,  there  should  be  a  provision  for  the  tole- 
ration of  those  who  conscientiouslv  dissented  from 
it.  Presbyterians  might  hold  the  livings  and  reve- 
nues which  had  been  held  by  the  Arminians,  but 
the  sectarians,  they  contended,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  support  ministers  of  their  own.  But  this,  of  a 
certainty,  would  not  have  been  granted  but  for  the 
rapid  rise  of  Cromwell  and  the  battle  of  Naseby. 

A.D.  1644. — Charles  for  some  time  bad  been 
contemplating  the  expediency  of  making  a  new 
parliament  at  Oxford.  At  first  he  had  fancied 
diat  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament  sitting  at 
WestaiiDster  would  be  a  better  thing.  '*The 
king,"  says  Clarendon,  "  called  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (that  is  to  say,  Clarendon  himself) 
one  day  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  thought  there 
was  too  much  honour  done  to  those  rebels  at 
Westminster,  by  his  mentioning  them  as  part  of 
the  parliament ;  which  as  long  as  they  should  be 
thought  to  be,  they  would  have  more  authority, 
by  their  continuing  their  sitting  in  the  place  whi- 
ther they  were  first  called,  than  all  the  other  mem- 
bers, though  BO  much  more  numerous,  would  have, 
when  they  should  be  convened  anywhere  else; 
....  and  therefore  ha  knew  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  positively  declare  them  to  be  dissolved ; 
and  so  forbid  them  to  sit  or  meet  any  more  there.'* 
Clarendon,  accordii^  ta  his  account,  told  his  ma- 
jesty that  he  was  better  prepared  for  that  wei^i^ 
a^ment  than  he,  his  nunister,  was;  adding,  how- 
ever, **  that  it  was  of  a  very  nice  and  delicate  nature, 
at  which  not  only  the  people  in  general,  but  those 
of  his  own  party,  and  even  of  his  council,  would 
take  more  umbrage  than  upon  any  one  particular 
that  had  happened  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
That  he  could  not  imagine  that  his  forbidding 
ttuem  to  meet  an^  iQore  at  Westmiuter  would 


make  one  man  the  less  to  meet  there;  but  he 
might  forbid  them  upon  such  grounds  and  reasons 
as  might  bring  more  to  Uiem ;  and  that  they  who 
had  severed  themselves  from  them,  upon  the  guilt 
of  their  actions,  might  return  and  be  reconciled  to 
them,  upon  their  uni^  of  ojnnion.  That  it  had 
been  the  first  powerfnl  xeproadi  diey  had  cor- 
ralled the  people  with  towards  hia  majei^,  that 
he  intended  to  diBBolve  this  parliament,  notwidi- 
standing  the  act  for  continuance  thereof ;  and  if  he 
had  power  to  do  that,  he  might  likewise,  by  the 
same  power,  repeal  all  the  other  acts  made  this 
parliament,  whereof  some  were  very  precious  to 
the  people :  and  as  his  majesty  had  always  dis- 
claimed any  such  thought,  so  such  a  proclamation 
as  he  now  mentioned  would  confirm  all  the  team 
and  jealousies  which  had  been  infused  into  them, 
and  would  trouble  many  of  his  own  true  subjects.*' 
How  Clarendon  could  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  summoning  a  minority  as  a  new  parlia- 
ment, while  the  majority  forming  the  old  was 
sitting,  was  more  legal  than  a  dissolntkm,  we 
cannot  conjeetore;  but  he  takes  credit  to  himself 
for  recommenc  ling  that  measure.  Charles  ao  hated 
pwliaments,  thathe  would  not  have  summoned  even 
this  Oxford  mockery  of  oat  had  he  not  been  fully 
BBBured  that  they  would  be  very  submissive,  and 
altogether  averse  to  forcing  him  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Commons  at  Westminster. 

A.D.  1644. — The  anti-parliament— '"the  mongrel 
parliament,"  asCharles  himself  contemptuously  and 
imgratefiilly  called  it — met  at  Oxford  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  1644.  It  consisted  of  the  members 
who  had  deserted  the  parliament  at  Westminster, 
or  had  been  disabled  by  it  Forty<three  peeta  and 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  commonen  were  all 
that  gathered  round  the  king.  According  to 
Whitelock,  the  peers  at  Westminster  were  more 
numerous,  while  the  commoners  more  than  doubled 
those  at  Oxford.  In  the  prodamadon  which 
the  Oxford  parliament  had  been  called,  Charles 
had  said  thi^  it  was  upon  occasion  of  the  invasion 
of  England  by  the  Scots,  and  on  account  of  the 
treason  and  disloyalty  <^  a  few  members  remain- 
ing at  Westminster,  who  had  grossly  imposed  upon 
his  people,  and  expelled  by  the  faction  of  their 
malignant  party  all  such  as  were  loyal  and  wished 
to  do  their  doty  towards  him.*  He  opened  the 
session  with  a  long  speech,  tellii^  his  Lords  and 
Commons  that  he  had  caUed  them  togethv  to  be 
witnesses  of  his  actions  and  privy  to  his  inten- 
tious  i  that  he  doubted  not  that  their  concurrence 
with  hiip  would  set  all  thin^  right,  and  place  him 
above  the  reach  and  mahce  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  had  too  great  an  influence  over  the  people. 
"  My  hope  was,"  said  he,  "  that,  either  1^  suc- 
cess on  my  part,  or  repentance  on  theirs,  God 
would  have  put  an  md  to  this  great  stonn ;  but 
guilt  and  despur  have  made  tiiese  men  more 
wicked  than  ever  I  imagined  they  intended  to  be ; 

*  amlMroTflt.— TlifapioclaiMttnB  lot  flw  UKBbUif  at  Vha  pu» 
liuMtBt  Uttedwutewd  Um  aSndof  DncmlMr.  tM&  It  n> 
very dMlwuturyi  utd  VMordend  to  hmtm/l  1>  all  obBnlm  awl 
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for,  instead  of  removing  and  reconciling  these 
bloody  distractions,  and  restoring  peace  to  this  lan- 
guishing country,  they  have  invited  a  foreign 
power  to  invade  this  kingdom."  Four  days  after 
— on  Jannary  the  26th — the  Oxford  parliament 
resolved,  nenane  contradicentey  that  all  tuch  sub- 
jecte  of  Scotland  as  had  consented  to  the  present 
ezpeditkm  into  England  had  thereby  denounced 
WIT  i^unst  the  kingdcon  of  England,  and  forfeited 
all  the  advanti^eB  of  the  late  act  of  pacification ; 
that  all  such  of  his  majeaty's  subiects  of  England 
as  did  not  resist  the  Scots  should  be  treated  as 
traitors  and  enemies  to  the  state,  &c.  On  the 
morrow  the  Lords  and  Commons  at  Oxford  drew 
up  a  declaration,  that  they  were  there  to  prevent 
the  further  efiusion  of  Christian  blood ;  that  they 
and  his  majesty  desired  peace  above  all  things; 
and  this  was  accompanied  by  an  overture  for  peace 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Easex,  signed  by  the 
Prince  of  Waksi  the  Duke  of  Yorl^  and  forty- 
three  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barons  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  118  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  present.  The 
profession  Ihua  made  waa  a  mere  feint.  They  de- 
scribed the  parliament  at  Westminster  aa  those  by 
whom  Elsaex  waa  trusted.  £»wx  told  them  that 
they  must  acknowledge  the  two  Houses  at  West- 
minster as  the  true  parliament  of  England,  and 
that  he  could  not  deliver  their  letter.  Charles 
then  directed  a  letter  "  To  the  Xiords  and  Com- 
mons of  Parliament  assembled  at  Westminster." 
Thia  address  was  unexceptionable,  but  not  so  were 
the  contents,  wherein  the  king,  "  by  the  advice  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Parliament  assembled 
at  Oxford,*'  requested  them  to  appoint  commis- 
aitmers  to  settle  their  differences,  and  the  manner 
**how  all  the  members  of  both  Houses  may 
securely  meet  in  a  fiill  and  free  convention  of  par- 
liament,  there  to  treat,  consult,  and  ^;ree  upon 
■uch  things  as  may  conduce  to  the  maintenance 
and  defence  of  the  true  reformed  Protestant  re- 
ligion, with  due  consideration  to  all  just  and  rea- 
sonable ease  of  tender  consciences^  to  tiie  aettlmg 
and  maintaining  of  the  king's  just  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, the  rights  and  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment," &c.t  The  two  Houses  looked  upon  the 
king's  letter  as  an  insult  "  We  conceive,"  said 
they,  "  that  it  was  intended  for  us,  and  we  have 
resolved,  with  the  concurrent  advice  and  consent  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to 
represent  to  your  majesty,  in  all  humility  and 
plainness,  that  as  we  have  used  all  means  for  a 
just  and  wfe  peace,  so  will  we  never  be  wanting  to 

"  Dr.  Uii«u4pnip«rl]'mnwkt,"Tliri«*iInwaiiM)llce  IbU  hint 
of  relUlnui  tolenUon,  the  Brtt  which  hul  jtt  been  given  from  satho- 
tUy,  »nd  wttick  «  Um  yeus  belbra  voutd  have  Mandallicd  tiia  mem- 
bera  of  th«  cboicb  of  EbrIu^  h  much  u  It  did  now  the  Praaby- 
teriaiH  and  ScoU.  Bnt  policy  bad  tMght  that  which  kamd  could 
not.  It  waa  uow  thiuwD  oatM  abait  lotha  Indapendeata.  whoM  up- 
piebonalaaa  of  porMCUtiiia  were  a|gn*ated  by  the  inloUnnce  of 
iitit  Seottlah  alUea,  and  who  wara  ob  that  Roeennt  iiurpectcd  of 
liavinjc  already  Dade  loma  aecret  ovcrtaret  to  the  eourt."— "  Biialol, 
and  hit  baud,  ftvn  them  a  Tatt  BMiurancc  of  tofkill  a  liberty  of  thalx 
caoaeienca  aa  tbry  could  with,  inveff  binft  witbal  BKalDit  tha  Santa' 
enul  iaTarion.  and  tha  tnaaoy  of  oat  Haibytciy,  aqoal  to  tlw 
Spa^h  laqnUitkn.*— Mbii^  UUtrl. 
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do  our  utmost  for  the  procurmg  thereof."  They 
then  expressed  their  sorrow  at  the  persons  assem- 
bled at  Oxford — the  deserters  from  the  parliament 
— ^being  put  on  an  equality  with  it ;  and  they  ended 
their  letter  by  reminding  the  king  of  the  happy 
union  existing  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
of  their  late  solemn  league  and  covenant.  A  few 
days  a&et,  the  two  Westminater  Houses  addressed 
a  large  declaration  to  the  kingdom,  in  which  they 
denounced  thia  Ox&rd  proposal  of  a  treaty  as  "  a 
popish  and  jesuittcal  oouniel."  In  thia  they  pub- 
lished at  length  another  intercepted  letter  of  the 
Lord  Digby,  written  from  Oxford  on  the  2lth  of 
December,  and  which  they  considered  aa  sufficient 
proof  of  the  evil  designs  of  that  popish  party,  aa 
well  as  of  the  existence  for  some  time  of  this' 
plan  to  undo  the  exiatence  of  the  parliament. 
Digby*a  letter,  indeed,  explained  that  it  was  a 
sine  qud  non  with  Charles  to  get  the  parliament 
disowned  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  Lords 
and  Commons  at  Oxford  issued  a  counter-declara- 
tion— the  strongest  argument  in  which  was,  that 
they  had  been  threatened  and  coerced  when  at 
Westminster  by  the  London  populace.  They  also 
voted  levies  of  men  and  money  for  the  king,  but 
these  could  only  be  raised  in  those  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  royaliata  were  indisputably  the 
strongest ;  and  it  appears  that  Charles  got  some 
more  money  by  the  issuing  of  privy  seals  and  con- 
tracting loans ;  and  about  the  middle  of  April  he 
dismissed  his  "  mongrel  parliament"— fur  so,  as 
before  noticed,  he  himself  called  it. 

Meanwhile  the  fortune  of  war  was  setting 
strongly  against  the  royalists.  That  tried  soldier 
of  fortune,  old  Leslie,  who  now  rejoiced  in  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Leven,  once  more  led  a  Scottish  army 
acrosa  the  borders,  and  advanced  without  opposi- 
tion, or  without  delay,  though  the  winter  was  dread- 
ful, the  roads  almost  impaaaable,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne.  Newcastle,  however,  was  this  time  well 
fortified,  and,  after  an  ineffectual  summons,  old 
Leslie  crossed  the  river  aud  marched  upon  Sunder- 
land. There'he  found  himself  opposed  by  New- 
castle, who  had  taken  up  an  advantageous  position. 
The  Scot  took  up  as  good  ground,  resolving  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  till  the  English  parlia- 
mentarians of  the  north  should  form  a  junction 
with  him.  But  the  Fairfaxes  were  engaged  else- 
where, and  for  some  time  Leslie  was  obliged  to  lie 
inactive  between  Sunderland  and  Durham,  having, 
however,  secured  his  communications  by  sea  with 
Scotland,  and  presented  too  formidable  a  front  for 
the  marquess  to  attack.  But  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Byron  with  his  Irish  and  Ai^lo-Irish  forced  New- 
castle to  move  off  towards  York,  which  was  then 
threatened  by  Lord  Fairfax.  Leslie  ft^lowed, 
sorely  harassed  Newcaatle'a  rear,  and  joined  Lord 
Fairftx  under  tiie  walla  of  York. 

Charles  waa  still  lying  at  Oxford  with  about 
ten  thousand  men.  A  combined  attadc  which  was 
made  upon  that  place  by  Essex  and  Waller  would 
have  fuUy  succeeded,  but  for  the  disagreement  of 
tiune  two  generals,  which  albwe^^^^^^ 
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Mcape  1^  n^t  brtween  the  two  armies,  and  to 
get  to  WoTCCBter  by  forced  marches.  Essex  then 
turned  to  the  west,  leaving  Waller  to  pursue  the 
king.  At  Clopredy  bridge,  neat  Banbury,  Charles, 
who  had  led  Waller  a  strange  dance,  who  had  got 
some  reinforcements,  and  who  had  arrested  a  num- 
ber of  country  magistrates  for  having  expressed 
too  much  kindness  to  the  parliament,  turned  upon 
his  pursuer,  and  gained  some  advantage  over  him. 
The  afiair  was  a  trifle,  but  Charles  was  enabled  to 
move  towards  the  west,  and  join  his  nephew, 
Prince  Maurice.  Some  advised  hitn  to  try  Lon- 
don once  more. 

Fourteen  thousand  men  had  been  placed  by 

Srliament  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
ancheater  and  his  lieutenant-general,  Oliver 
Cfomwell,  who  wu  rising  rapidly  in  the  service, 
bat  who  for  tame  time  set  a  very  laiid^le  and 
rnely-followed  example  of  subordinadon  to  his 
superior.  This  division,  which  was  regarded  with 
pride  and  hope  by  at  least  all  the  Independents, 
was  sent  northwaid  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Fair- 
fax  and  Leslie  in  the  siege  of  York.  The  two 
commanders  were  accompanied  by  the  sagacious 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  then  alike  the  bosom 
fxkai  of  Mancheater  and  of  QmnwelL  When 


diM  fiarce  arrived,  York  was  completely  investal 
Newcastle  drew  ^his  army  towards  the  west,  sod 
Prince  lU^ert,  resolute  to  raise  the  siege,  ad- 
vanced from  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  in  greai 
force,  and  joined  Newcastle.  The  united  loyaha 
army  in  the  north  thus  amounted  to  upw&rds  dt 
twenty  thousand  men,  the  cavalry  being  numeroui 
and  well  appointed.  The  parliamentarian  genml« 
and  the  Scots  raised  their  siege  in  presence  of  such 
a  force,  and,  on  the  last  day  of  June,  placed  them- 
selves in  battle  array  ou  Marston  Moor,  on  thf 
banks  of  the  Quae,  about  five  milea  to  the  south- 
west of  the  city.  Rupert  threw  troopa  and  |)T0- 
visions  into  York,  and  then  proposed  givrng  « 
general  battle.  Newcastle  was  of  a  different  ifi* 
nion,  and  the  two  royalists,  as  they  had  ofteo  doot 
before,  came  to  a  violent  altercation.  In  the  emU 
the  English  nobleman  told  the  proud  GenDsn, 
that,  if  he  would  fight,  it  would  be  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  Some  of  his  friends  advised  d« 
earl  not  to  appear  in  the  battle  since  the  coroniauil 
was  thus  taken  from  him ;  but  Newcastle  replied, 
that,  happen  what  would,  he  would  not  shun  tic 
fight,  having  no  other  ambition  than  to  live  urul 
die  true  to  his  king.*   The  parliameDtarians  evi- 
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dently  did  not  expect  to  be  brought  to  action — fot^ 
after  staying  a  d&j  on  Marston  Moor,  they,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  July,  began  to  march 
off  their  foot  md  artillery  and  their  Scottish  alliee 
towards  Tadcaster;  and  they  were  in  tiie  disorder 
of  this  movement  when  old  Leslie,  in  the  van,  re- 
ceired  news  that  Rupert  had  fallen  upon  the  rear 
that  was  still  on  the  Moor.  The  trumpet  sounded 
a  halt  along  the  whole  line  of  march,  and  the 
Scots,  the  English  foot,  and  the  artillery  turned 
about,  endeavouring  to  get  the  best  ground  on  the 
Moor,  and  prevoit  Rupert  from  outmmking  them. 
A  laige  rye-field  on  a  rising  ground  was  fiercely 
conteited,  but  the  parliamentarians  kept  it,  and 
secured  the  additional  advantage  of  a  broad  drain 
or  ditdi,  which  covered  part  of  their  front  from 
cavalry  or  foot  charges.  In  spite  of  their  effortsi 
however,  the  royalists  outflanked  them  somewhat ; 
but  Leslie  attempted  to  remedy  this  defect,  by 
posting  some  Scottish  dragoons  on  the  Idk  flank. 
It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afteinoon  before  these 
preludes  were  finished.  Then  the  prince  gave  his 
word,  "  God  and  the  king,"  and  the  other  party 
gave  theirs,  "  God  with  ua;"  after  which  they 
shot  at  one  or  another  with  their  great  guns,  but 
not  very  fiercely  or  efiectually.  This  lasted  till 
about  five  o'clock,  when  there  was  a  general  silence 
through  both  armies,  each  expecting  which  would 
begin  the  charge.  In  this  posture  they  continued 
a  considerable  time,  so  that  it  was  believed  there 
would  be  no  action  that  night ;  but,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  parliament'a  generals 
resold  to  fUl  on,  and,  a  signal  being  given,  the 
Earl  oi  Manchester's  foot  and  some  of  the  Scots 
ran  to  the  ditch  or  drain  in  their  front,  made  their 
way  over  it,  and  made  a  smart  ctuirge.  This 
attack  of  infantry  led  to  two  grand  charges  of 
cavalry.  The  left  wing  of  the  royalists  chatging 
the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentarians,  where 
Scots  were  mixed  with  English,  almost  totally 
routed  them,  and  drove  the  three  generals,  the 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  old 
Leslie,  in  the  direction  of  Tadcaster  and  Cawood 
Castle.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  left  wing  of 
the  parliamentarians,  where  Cromwell  chained 
with  his  excellent  horse — his  "  Ironsides" — was 
completely  successful.  ^  The  horse/'  says  Lud- 
low, "  on  both  sides  behaved  themselves  with  the 
utmost  bravery;  for,  having  discharged  their 
pistols,  and  flung  them  at  each  other's  heads,  they 
fell  to  it  with  dwr  swords.  Tbe  king's  party  were 
encouraged  in  this  encounter  by  seeing  uie  success 
of  their  left  wing;  and  the  parliament's  forces 
that  remained  in  the  field  were  not  discouraged, 
because  they  knew  it  not — both  sides  eagerly  con- 
tending for  victory ;  which,  after  an  obstinate  dis- 
pute, was  obtained  by  Cromwell's  brigade,  the 
enemy's  right  wing  berag  totally  routed  and  flying, 

nlief  of  Tork  In  UibtIcw  of  three  genenili,  ecrald  haw  eonteiil«d 
Unaelf  with  i>>  >sd  RtiCdtcd,  M  h«  iniiilit  havo  dune,  vithout  flKht- 
lag,  tbe  retiuUtion  ha  had  g&lnMl  would  bare  cauied  hi*  armj  to  in- 
enaw  like  tb«  nkOng  nl  m  aBowball  i  but  ha.  linking  iM*  aoihtag 
tialM  ka  ni|ht  ban  >U,  Imad  Ua  nwnilaa  to  a  twttla  afloat  Uw 
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as  the  pBrliament*8  had  done  bcfive,  our  horse  pur* 
suing  and  killing  many  of  tiiem  in  their  flight" 
As  «tch  victcffiouB  wing  wheeled  round  up<m  Ita 
own  centre,  right  and  left,  they  dashed  against 
each  other,  each  fondly  fmcying  that  tiie  business 
was  over,  "  both  sides  being  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  they  must  fight  it  over  again  for  that  victory 
which  each  thought  they  had  already  gained." 
The  encounter  was  dreadfiil,  and  for  a  time  Crom- 
well, who  was  wounded,  was  in  great  danger. 
But  he  was  presently  backed  by  some  reserves 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  Manchester  had  begun 
to  rally  part  of  the  broken  wing.  "  The  face  of 
the  battle  was  exactly  counter-changed ;  for  now 
the  king's  forces  stood  nearly  on  the  same  ground, 
and  with  the  same  front  that  the  parliament^ 
right  wing  before  stood  m  to  receive  their 
cmu^;  uid  the  parliament's  forces  stood  on  ths 
same  ground,  and  with  the  same  finmt,  a>  the 
king's  did  when  the  fight  began.  At  ten  o'dodc 
at  night  the  victory  was  decided  by  chai^  of  the 
reserves  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  brigpide,  racked  by 
General  David  Leslie.  Rupert  fled  headlong  with 
his  broken  and  disordered  cavalry,  his  infantry 
threw  down  their  arms  to  run  the  fsster,  all  his 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  ba^age  fell  into  ths 
hands  of  the  parliamentarians,  who,  moreover, 
took  about  one  hundred  colours  and  standards— 
the  prince's  own  standard,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Palatinate,  being  among  them.  The  victors  fol- 
lowed vrith  great  slaughter  to  within  a  mile  of 
York,  and  then  slept  on  the  ground  on  Marston 
Moor.  On  the  fidlowing  morning  the  Marqneai 
of  Newcasde  resolved  to  forsake  the  kingdom,  and, 
taking  short  leave  of  the  prince,  he  escaped  from 
York  to  Scarborough,  where  he  embarked  for  the 
continent,  comingno  more  back  to  England  till  the 
Restoration. 

On  the  morrow.  Prince  Rupert  drew  off  from 
York  a  few  troops  of  horse,  and  gallopped  to 
Boroughbridge,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel 
Clavering,  who  proposed  a  marauding  expedition 
into  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  July  the  parliament  men  again  sat 
down  before  York,  and  summoned  the  garrison  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  royalist  officers  re- 
fused to  yield  upon  such  terms :  the  beleagnerera 

?reBsed  their  siege,  only  resting  upon  Sunday  the 
t^  of  July,  end  giving  a  pnbUc  thanlu^vinff  for 
their  late  success  at  Marston  Moor.  By  the  1  lui  of 
July  they  had  made  their  approaches  ahnoat  up  to 
the  very  walls,  and  prepared  their  ladders  and  all 
things  requinte  for  storming :  but  then  Gleoham, 
the  royaUst  governor,  begged  to  treat,  and  the 
prayer  was  seconded  by  many  of  the  chief  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  York.  Articles  of  surrender 
were  agreed  upon  on  the  ISth,  and  on  the  16th 
the  parliamentarians  marched  into  York,  and  the 
royalists  marched  out  of  it  with  colours  flying  and 
drums  beathig.  The  three  chief  generals,  Fairfiix, 
Manchester,  and  Leslie  or  Leven,  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  glorious  minster,  where  a  psalm,  was 
sung  and  thanks  retumf^^^p^lp^  by  a  pn»^^^ 
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preacher,  Mr.  Robert  Dooglas,  the  Eail  of  Leren'a 
chaplain.* 

The  battle  of  Manton  Moor  gave  parliament 
the  command  of  the  entire  north,  vhere  the  Scots 
soon  stormed  the  town  of  Newcastle.  But,  in  the 
West,  Essex  was  getting  into  a  position  which 
eventually  led  to  humiliating  defeat.  The  lord 
general,  after  the  frustrated  attempt  upon  the  king 
at  York,  had  marched  through  the  western  coun- 
ties with  the  confident  hope  of  reducing  them  all. 
The  queen  who  had  just  got  up  from  her  confine- 
ment in  the  city  of  Exeter,  aaked  him  for  a  safe 
conduct  to  Bath  or  Bristol,  that  she  might  drink 
the  waters  and  recover  her  health.  Esses  offered 
her  a  safe-conduct  to  London,  where  she  might 
have  the  advice  of  the  best  physicians ;  she  pre- 
ferred making  her  way  to  Falmouth  end  sailing 
back  to  France,  which  she  did  opon  Sunday  the 
14th  of  July.  "  The  Eari  of  Warwick  had  ordered 
aeveral  ahips  to  attend  at  Torbay  to  intercept  and 
bindcor  her  passage;  yet  her  majesty,  with  a 
Flemish  man-of-war,  and  ten  other -ships,  adven- 
tured out,  and  by  the  advantage  of  the  wind 
avoided  any  annoyance  from  the  parliament  fleet, 
who  yet  pursued  with  all  the  sail  they  could  make, 
and  one  frigate  came  up  and  discharged  several 
ahots  at  them ;  but  her  majesty's  ships,  coming  out 
fresh  tallowed  and  trained  for  so  important  a  sei^ 
vice,  had  the  advantage  of  them  in  sailing ;  and 
to  prevent  the  worst,  there  was  provided  a  galley 
with  sixteen  oars,  which  might  have  carried  off 
her  majesty  if  they  could  have  come  up ;  but 
without  needing  to  make  use  thereof,  her  majesty 
landed  safely  at  Brest  in  France,  and  readed  in 
that  her  native  kingdom  from  henceforth,  till  after 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  fiunily.t"  The  lord 
general  Essex  meanwhile  kept  advancing  into  the 
West,  ignorant  of  the  storm  that  was  gathering  in 
his  rear,  and  apparently  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the 
farther  west  he  went  the  more  he  foxmd  the  people 
disposed  to  royalty.  Blake,  who  was  afterwards  to 
distinguieh  himself  in  a  larger  theatre  and  on  a 
different  element,  was  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice 
in  the  unimportant  town  of  Lyme  Regis,  which  he 
made  tenable,  and  put  in  fighting  order  like  a  ship. 
Maurice  raised  the  siege  on  the  approach  of  Essex, 
who  within  three  weeks  occupied  Taunton,  Tiver- 
ton, Weymouth,  and  Bridport.  But  the  king  who 
had  given  Waller  the  slip  at  Copredy  bridge,  and 
who  had  reinforced  his  army  witii  a  wonderful 
accession  of  enthiuiastic  royidists,  was  now  in  full 
march  after  him,  and  driving  him  into  a  comer, 
the  narrow  extremity  of  Cornwall,  where  the  fierce 
natives,  except  in  iae  sea-ports  and  trading  towns, 
wCTe  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  parliament. 
Prince  Maurice  also  joined  his  forces  to  the 
king's,  and  a  strong  hope  was  entertained  of  de- 
stroying the  whole  of  the  parliamentarian  army  in 
the  West.  Charles  at  this  crisis  sent  tempting 
offers  to  Essex,  but  that  nobleman  would  not  listen 

*R«hwartb^— ClumtdoB.— Lvdlvwv— Newcaslli't  Uft  by  On 
Dnehru.— Unke.' 
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to  them,  bat  referred  his  majesty  to  tiw  two 
Houses  sitting  at  Westminster.  His  honesty  was 
tlierefore  more  conspicuous  than  his  abil^in  diis 
campaign.  Waller,  after  the  affiur  at  Copredy 
bridge,  ought  to  have  followed  westward,  but  he 
remained  almost  inactive,  only  sending  Middleton 
with  about  two  thousand  horse  after  the  king,  but 
Middleton  ke|)t  at  such  a  distance  fr«m  him  that 
he  never  aftbrded  Essex  much  help.  If  the  earl 
had  given  the  king  battle  on  his  first  making  his 
appearance,  and  before  he  was  joined  by  the  Innda 
of  west-country  royalists,  his  chance  would  have 
been  a  good  one ;  but  he,  on  his  side,  expected  to 
be  joined  by  Middleton,  perhaps  by  Wwler,  and 
so  lay  doing  nothing,  and  allowing  his  men  to  he 
cooped  up  between  Liskeaid  and  the  sea.  Then 
Sir  Richard  Oreuville  came  up  with  a  wild  ft>rce 
of  Connndl  levies,  and  cut  off  some  of  the  par- 
liamentarian fbraging  partieB.  Captain  Kdwwrd 
Brett  arrived  with  queen's  body  g\urd,  which 
she  had  left  behind  her  when  embarkiujg  for  France, 
and  Sir  Jacob  Astley  manoeuvred  round  Essex 
"  with  a  good  party  of  horse  and  foot."  Other 
corps  gathered  at  other  points,  and  all  supplies 
of  forage  and  provisions  were  soon  cut  off.  But 
the  sea  as  yet  was  open,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  attended  the  motions  of  the  army,  was  on  the 
coast.  "  It  was  therefore  now  resolved  to  make 
Essex's  quarters  yet  straiter,  and  to  cut  off  even 
hi8pT0viuonsbysea,or  a  good  partthereof."  The 
litUe  town  of  Foy,  or  Fowey,  which  covered  and 
commanded  a  eonvenient  harbour,  was  in  Essex's 
possession—**  and  it  was  exceedingly  wondered  at 
hy  all  men,  that  be  being  so  long  possessed  of 
royt  did  not  put  strong  guards  into  that  place, 
by  which  he  might  have  prevented  his  anDy*fl 
being  brought  into  those  extreme  necesaitiea." 
Sir  Richard  Grooville  possessed  himsdf  of  Lan- 
betherick,  a  strong  house  belonging  to  the  Lord 
Roberts,  and  lying  between  Essex's  camp  and  the 
little  harbour,  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley  made  himself 
master  of  View-hall,  which  belonged  to  the  Lord 
Mohun,  and  which  was  opposite  to  Foy.  Sir 
Jacob  put  two  captains,  two  hundred  soldiers,  and 
two  great  guns  into  View-hall,  which  in  a  short 
time  rendered  the  town  and  position  of  Foy  almost 
useless  to  Essex,  and  prevented  the  passage  of 
provisions  from  the  sea-bord.  **  Now  the  king 
had  leisure  to  sit  still,  and  warily  to  expect  what 
invention  or  stratagem  the  earl  would  make  use  of 
to  make  some  attempt  upon  his  army,  or  to  make 
his  own  escape.  In  this  posture  both  armies  lay  still 
without  auy  notable  action  for  the  space  of  dght  or 
ten  days :  when  the  king,  seeing  no  better  fruit  from 
all  that  was  hitherto  done,  resolved  to  draw  his 
whole  army  t(^ether,  and  to  make  his  own  quar- 
ters yet  much  nearer,  and  either  to  force  Essex 
to  fi^ht  or  to  foe  uneasy  even  in  his  quarters. 
And  It  was  high  time  to  do  so :  for  it  was  now  cer- 
tain, Uiat  either  Waller  himself,  or  some  other 
forces,  were  already  upon  their  march  towards  the 
West."*  Charles  therefore  drwdoser  the  toils 
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in  vbiidi  be  hdd  Ae  iimy  of  TSmetj  he  dnre 
them  fnna  a  lini^  nound  celled  BeRcon-hill, 
ud  inunedietely  caused  a  Bqoare  work  to  be  there 
raised,  and  a  battery  made  which  shot  into  their 
quarters  with  a  plimgiog  fire,  and  did  great  hurU 
And  then  GoiiBg  was  sent  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  royal  horfie,  and  fifteen  hundred  foot,  a 
little  westward  to  St.  Blaze,  to  drive  the  enemy 
yet  closer  together,  and  to  cut  off  the  provisions 
they  received  in  that  diiection.  The  dashing, 
danng  (jori]ig»  the  bloodiest  hand  that  waved  a 
sword  in  these  civil  wars*  executed  the  com- 
misn<m  with  entire  success  ;  and  the  parliamen- 
tarians were  reduced  to  that  small  strip  of  land 
that  lies  between  the  river  of  Foy,  or  Fowey,  and 
that  of  St.  Blaze,  which  was  not  above  two  miles 
in  breadth,  and  Uttle  more  in  length,  and  which 
bad  already  been  eaten  bare  by  the  cavah?.  Oa 
theSSthtH  August,  the  loyalists  made  an  attempt, 
which  very  nearly  proved  aucccsaful,  at  blowing 
up  Essex's  powder  magazine  by  treachery.* 
On  the  21th,  the  lord  general  informed  parlia- 
ment that  several  skiimishes  had  lately  taken 
place  between  him  and  die  royalists,  wherein  ge- 
nerally his  forces  had  the  better;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  earnestly  pressed  for  provisions  and 
some  fresh  forces,  concluding  his  letter  with  these 
words :— If  succour  come  not  speedily,  we  shall 
be  put  to  great  extremity.  If  we  were  in  a 
country  where  we  could  force  the  enemy  to  fight, 
it  would  be  some  comfort;  but  this  country  con- 
sists 80  much  upon  passes,  that  he  who  can  suh- 
eist  hmgest  must  have  the  better  of  it,  which  is  a 
great  {pnef  to  me,  who  have  the  command  of  so 
many  gaUant  men."t  At^  length,  the  state  of  the 
army  being  deqterate,  and  iamine  staring  them 
in  uie  &ce,  it  was  detennined  that  Sir  WiQiam 
Balfour  should  try  and  break  through  the  king's 
lines  with  all  the  horse,  and  that  then  Kssex 
should  endeavour  to  embark  the  foot  at  Fowey, 
and  escape  by  sea.-  A  Frenchmau,  who  deserted 
from  the  paruamentarians,  went  over  by  night  and 
acquainted  the  king  with  these  two  desperate 
pluis.  Instantly,  an  order  waa  given  that  both 
royal  armies  (J  ^ould  stand  to  their  arms  all  that 
night  (the  night  between  the  30th  and  31st  of 
Augmt),  and  that  if  Essex's  cavalry  should  at- 
tempt an  escape  they  were  to  be  fallen  upon  from 
both  quarters,  the  passage  between  them  through 
which  the  parliamentarians  must  go  being  but  mus- 
ket-shot over,  and  having  in  the  midst  a  house  well 
fortified  and  supplied  with  muaketeexs.  Warning 
was  sent  toj  Gcvmg  and  ill  the  royal  horse;  and 

*  "The  Eul  at  Euex^init  a  Itttet  lo  the  patUammti  acqnaiiitiag 
Ihem'irith  the  plot  lately  dfMOTervd,  to  blow  np  fail  n«c«tlM:  Ivt 
wtaicH  iiiupoa*,  into  two  waggon*  ftJled  wiib  barrflU  of  powdn  thaia 
war*  two  ODginei  piivalelj  eonreyi-it,  and  put  amongst  the  burolf, 
and  w«te  n  neai  doing  «seeiitiMi,  that  the  lighted  match  that  waa 
CialMMd  to  tiM  cod  of  on*  of  tho  engtnea  waa  barat  within  an 
inch  of  Ibe  wtld>fite  whcu  11  waa  dUcuvered,  and  tho  othn  maleh 
waa  burnt  to  tbe  teif  Deck  of  the  engina  wbereU  waa  to  glTa  flre; 
but  it  bupcMd  Dot  tu  taka.  asd  wo  tbe  coal  waa  gone  out  of  llaclf ; 
OH  «f  wUbIi  ragtawa  ha  Mnt  ap  (and  It  wu  ibowad  In  Iba  Home 
oC  Cawwom  y--iLoMnrBaia. 

i  U. 

X  Tka  anv  mdar  PriMa  Ibaiieai  acegtdlBi  to  Cluflwira,  wu 
loakad  apoa  n  dietiact,  and  ahwga  w  gaaHawu.  _ 
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fiirther  orders  were  given  or  tenewed  for  the  break- 
ing down  the  bridges,  and  cutting  down  the  trees 
to  obstruct  the  passsge.  ^  The  effect  of  all  this 
providence,**  says  Clarendon,  **  was  not  such  as 
was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  The  night  grew 
dark  and  misty,  as  the  enemy  could  wish ;  and 
about  three  in  uie  morning,  the  whole  body  of  the 
luurse  passed  with  great  eilence  between  the  armies, 
and  within  pistol-^ot  of  the  cottage,  without  so 
much  as  one  musket  diacharged  at  them.  At  the 
break  of  day,  the  horse  were  discovered  marching 
over  the  heaUi,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  foot ;  ana 
there  was  only  at  hand  the  Earl  of  Cleveland's 
brigade,  the  body  of  the  king's  horse  being  at  s 
greater  distance.  That  brigade,  to  whidi  some 
other  troops  which  had  taken  Uie  alarm  joined, 
followed  them  in  the  rear ;  and  killed  some,  and 
faxdc  more  priaoneis :  but  strongs*  parties  ik  the 
enemy  frequendy  taming  upon  them,  and  the 
whole  body  often  making  a  stand,  they  were  often 
compelled  to  retire;  yet  followed  in  Uiat  manner, 
that  they  killed  and  took  about  a  hundred,  which 
was  the  greatest  damage  they  sustained  in  their 
whole  march.  The  notice  uid  orders  came  to 
Goring,  when  he  was  in  one  of  his  jovial  exercises ; 
which  he  received  with  mirth,  and  slighting  those 
who  sent  them,  as  men  who  took  alarms  too  warmly ; 
and  he  continued  his  delights  till  all  the  enemy's 
horse  were  passed  through  his  quarters ;  nor  did 
then  pursue  them  in  any  time.  So  that,  excepting 
such  who,  by  the  tiring  of  their  horses,  became 
prisoners,  Balfour  continued  his  march  even  to 
London,  with  less  loss  or  trouble  than  cut  be 
imagined,  to  the  infinite  reproach  of  the  king's 
army,  aiul  of  all  his  garrisms  in  the  way.  Nor 
was  any  man  caUed  in  question  for  this  supine 
neglect :  it  being  not  thought  fit  to  make  severe 
inquisition  into  the  behaviour  of  the  rest,  when  it 
was  so  notoriously  known  how  the  superior  officer 
had  failed  in  his  duty."  Having  stayed  to  see  the 
fiill  success  of  Sir  William  Balfour's  movement, 
which  saved  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  army, 
Essex  fought  his  way  to  the  shore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Fowey,  and  there,  with  his  Mend  the  Lord 
Roberts  and  with  many  of  his  officers,  he  embarked 
on  hoard  a  ship  which  Warwick  had  sent  round, 
and  sailed  away  to  Plymouth  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, leaving  his  foot,  cannon,  and  ammunition 
to  the  care  of  the  gallant  and  faithful  Skippon, 
who  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  make  the  best 
capitulation  he  could.  The  staying  of  Essex  would 
only  have  rendered  the  treal^  more  disadvantageous 
to  the  parliamentary  cause.  Before  layuig  down 
arms,  however,  Skippon  called  a  council  of  war, 
and  proposed  to  the  officers  a  desperate  attempt. 
"  You  see,**  said  Skippon,  "  our  general  and  some 
diief  officers  have  thought  fit  to  leave  us,  and  our 
horse  are  got  away ;  we  are  left  alone  upon  our 
defence :  uiat  which  I  propound  to  you  is  this, 
that  we,  having  the  same  courage  as  our  horse 
had,  and  the  same  God  to  assist  us,  may  make  the 
same  trial  of  our  fortunes,  and  endeavour  to  nudie 
our  way  thnragh  .Goreg^^^gjt^^^;^^ 
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and  acoount  it  b^tet  to  die  iritli  bonour  and  faith- 
fiiloeu  than  to  live  diahonourable.'*  But  few  of 
the  officers  went  with  him  in  this  resolution, 
alleging  that  the  hone  had  many  advantages 
which  the  foot  had  not ;  and  the  king  had  offered 
good  terms  of  surrender.  On  the  evening  of  the 
2nd  of  September  the  common  men  laid  down 
their  arms  (the  officers  retaining  their  swords), 
delivered  up  their  cannon  and  ammunition,  and 
were  conducted  towards  the  posts  of  their  army  at 
Poole  and  Portsmouth.  They  had  been  promised 
the  safe  possesaion  of  whatever  money  and  goods 
belonged  to  them ;  but  before  th^  were  quit  of 
the  royalist  escorts  they  were  stnpped  even  of 
their  clothes.* 

Essex  wrote  from  Plymouth  on  the  Srd  of  Sep- 
tember to  his  friend  Sir  Philip  9tapIeton,  deploring 
what  had  passed,  and  "  how  his  poor  army  had 
been  ncslected  and  orerpresaed  by  so  great 
powers.  "  Never,"  said  he,  "  were  so  many  gal- 
lant and  faithful  men  so  long  exposed  without  suc- 
cour!*' If  we  are  to  believe  certain  respectable 
authorities,  Vane,  St.  John,  Ireton,  Cromwell,  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Independents,  anxious  to 
see  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  Essex,  purposely  pre- 
vented the  marching  of  reinforcements,  or  the 
making  of  a  diversion;  but  it  may  have  been, 
nevertheless,  the  feeling  of  parliament,  and  of 
those  who  directed  the  war,  that  the  cavalry 
marching  under  Middleton  would  be  succour 
enough—and  bo  in  all  probability  it  would  have 
proved,  if  that  officer  had  avoided  skirmishes  by 
the  way,  and  gone  straight  to  Bodmin.  On  the 
other  side  there  are  autiiorities  of  equal  weight 
that  lay  the  entire  blame  upon  Essex  and  uponue 
Lord  Roberts,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  far  selfish  mo- 
tives, tempted  the  lord-general  into  Cornwall.  One 
thing  seems  certain — that,  as  Roger  Coke  remarks, 
the  ill  success  of  Essex  in  this  expedition  was  the 
cause  of  Essex's  fall,  and  of  the  rise  of  Cromwell. 
At  first,  however,  the  disposition  of  the  parliament 
did  not  seem  to  portend  thU  issue.  Indeed,  for 
the  present,  the  two  Houses  made  a  rare  show  of 
magnanimity  and  of  respect  for  the  unfortunate 
general.  In  their  letter  of  the  7th  of  September 
they  told  Essex  that  they  had  received  his  letters 
from  Plymouth ;  that,  as  they  understood  "  the 
misfortune  of  that  accident,  and  submitted  to 
God*B  pleasure  therein,  so  their  good  affections  to 
his  lordship,  and  thdr  opinion  of  his  fidelity  and 
merit  in  the  public  service,  were  not  at  all  les- 
sened." **  And,*'  continued  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, whose  votes  were  certainly  not  directed  by 
that  vulgar  class  of  minds  that  become  cowardly, 
and  cruel,  and  insolent  at  all  such  tmfortunate  crises, 
"  they  are  resolved  not  to  be  wanting  in  their  best 
endeavours  for  repairing  of  this  loss,  and  drawing 
together  such  a  strength  under  their  command  as 
may,  with  t]ie  blessing  of  God,  restore  our  afiairs  to 

*  CUnndoD.-'Rartaraith^LiidUnr.— Th«  Utt  writer  nya. "  Hie 
BBriiaoKnt  aooa  wuied  tbem  to  be  enned  end  clothed  a(aln|  and, 
Um  bone  betlajt  ftiKed,tltelr  w»f  m  befan  meattoaed,  ttm  maj  was 
■panUIr  norm  tod,  wmnm  ■  mtm  inbm  tekM  «au  m  lha 
nde." 


abdter  eonditkm  than  they  are  now  in:  to  which 
purpose  they  have  written  to  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester to  march  with  sU  possible  speed  towards 
Dorchester,  in  Dorsetshire,  with  all  the  forces  he 
can  of  horse  and  foot.  Sir  William  WaUer  is 
likewise  ordered  to  march  speedily  into  Dorchester, 
with  all  his  horse  and  foot.  The  Houses  have  ap- 
pointed six  thousand  foot  arms,  and, five  hundred 
pair  of  pistols,  and  six  thousand  suits  of  clothes, 
shirts,  &c.,  to  meet  your  lordship  at  Portsmouth, 
for  the  uming  and  encoxuragement  of  your  forces.** 
If  Charles  had  remained  in  Cornwall  he  would 
soon  have  been  cooped  up  in  his  turn.  He  pre- 
ferred marching  off  in  great  triumph  into  Devon- 
shire, and,  after  resting  a  short  time  in  that  plen- 
tiful country,  he  pushed  forward  for  Oxford,  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  old  quarters  without  a 
battle.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  forces  of  Essex, 
Manchester,  Waller,  and  Cromwell  were  concen- 
trated near  Newbury  ;  and,  on  reaching  that  spot 
where  he  had  been  so  fatally  engaged  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  king,  who  got  possession  of 
the  town,  and  who  had  many  other  advantages, 
foimd  himself  obliged  to  consent  to  a  general 
action.  On  this  occasion  no  great  honour  was 
gained  by  any  of  the  parliament  generals,  except 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Essex  was  ill,  or  pretended  to 
be  so,  and,  keeprog  out  of  the  action,  he  left  the 
command  to  fall  to  the  Earl  of  Manehestor,  who 
had  with  him  Cromwell  as  general  of  hia  cavalry. 
Some  shaip  skirmishing  began  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  26th  of  October,  the  parliamentarians  en- 
deavouring to  drire  the  enemy  from  the  town. 
NiglU  set  m,  and  the  weath^  was  veiy  cold :  the 
paniamentarians  slept  on  the  field,  the  royalists 
in  the  town,  and  in  good  strong  houses  round 
about.  On  the  morrow  morning  (it  was  a  Sabbath 
mom)  Manchester  renewed  the  attack  far  more  vi- 
gorously, his  men  going  on  to  the  charge  "  singing 
of  psalms,"  as  was  usual  with  them.  On  their  left 
the  parliamentarians  were  completely  successful, 
but  on  their  right  the  royalists  nearly  balanced 
their  advantages.  The  affairs  were  prolonged 
till  night,  when  the  king,  fearing  that  before  the 
next  morning  he  might  be  compassed  round,  threw 
his  artillery  into  Donnington  Castle,  and  stole 
away  towaraa  Oxford.  As  soon  as  hia  evasion 
was  known,  Cromwell  proposed  following  him  up 
with  the  whole  of  the  horse  {  but  this  was  opposed 
by  the  Earl  of  Manchesto*.  **  The  next  morning,** 
says  Ludlow,**  we  drew  together,  and  followed  the 
enemy  with  our  horse,  whidi  was  the  greatest  body 
that  I  saw  together  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  amounting  to  at  least  1000  horse  and  dra- 
goons ;  but  they  had  got  so  much  ground  of  us, 
riiat  we  could  never  recover  sight  of  them,  and  did 
not  expect  to  see  them  any  more  in  a  body  that 
year:  neither  had  we,  as  I  suppose,  if  encou- 
ragement bad  not  been  given  them  privately  by 
some  of  our  own  party."  The  fact  to  which 
Ludlow  alludes,  and  which  indeed  seems  to  justify 
suspicion,  is  this: — twelve  du$  after  this  inde- 
cisive second  batt%i^,J^^@3£)^gfe  was 
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allowed  to  retiim  to  Donnington  Castle,  close 
above  the  town,  and,  m  the  face  of  the  parliament's 
anny,  to  carry  off  the  artillery,  which  he  had  de- 
posited in  that  Cfwtle.* 

Cromwell  now  began  to  murmur  not  only 
against  bis  own  general,  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
uat  also  against  Essex,  Waller,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  chief  commanders.  It  may  he,  or  it  may  not 
be,  that  this  was  part  of  a  regular  plan  concerted 
long  before  by  the  Independents,  who  were  intent 
upon  getting  the  command  of  the  army  wholly  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  and  into  their  own, 
in  order  to  make'it  the  instrument  for  achieving  a 
thorough  revolution ;  but  it  must  nevertheless 
be  confessed  that  the  conduct  of  the  parliament's 
generals  on  many  occasions  was  calculated  to 
|)ravoke  suspicions,  if  not  of  treachery,  of  military 
mcapacity,  and  that  few  popular  bodies  would 
have  borne  so  long  and  so  patiently  with  them  as 
the  parliament  of  England  did.  Sut  now  the 
House  of  Commons  was  so  much  dissatisQed  at 
this  last  business  of  Donnington  Castle,  that  they 
ordered  an  inquiry,  and  then  Cromwell  exhibited 
R  formal  charge  (^inst  Manchester,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — That  the  said  earl  hath  alwa^ 
been  indisposed  and  backward  to  engagements, 
and  against  the  ending  of  the  war  by  the  sword, 
and  for  such  a  peace  to  which  a  victory  would  be 
a  disadvantage ;  and  hath  declared  this  by  prin- 
ciples express  to  that  purpose,  and  a  continued 
series  of  carriages  and  actions  answerable.  And 
since  the  taking  of  York  (as  if  the  parliament 
had  uow  advant^e  full  enough)  he  hatn  declined 
whatever  tended  to  further  advantage  upon  the 
enemy,  neglected  and  studiously  shifted  off  oppor- 
tunities to  that  purpose  (as  if  he  thought  the  king 
too  low,  and  the  parliament  too  high),  especially 
at  Donnington  Castle.  That  he  hath  drawn  the 
army  unto,  and  detained  them  in  such  a  posture 
as  to  give  the  enemy  fresh  advantages,  and  this 
before  his  conjunction  with  the  oth^  amies,  by 
his  own  absolute  will,  agaiust  or  without  his  coun- 
cil of  war,  against  many  commands  from  the 
committee  of  Both  kingdoms,  and  with  contempt 
and  vilifying  of  those  commands';  and  since  the 
conjunction,  someUmes  against  the  councils  of 
war,  and  sometimes  persuading  and  deluding  the 
council  to  neglect  one  opportunity  with  pretence 
of  another,  and  that  agun  of  a  third,  and  at  last 
by  persuading  that  it  was  not  fit  to  fight  at  all." 
The  Earl  of  Manchester  in  reply  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  along  narrative,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Denztl  Hollis,  the  impla- 
cable enemy  of  Cromwdl,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  that  violent  Presbyterian  party  which  already 
ccxuidered  the  Independents  as  men  to  be  more 
detested  and  dreaded  dian  the  royalists.  Man- 
chester justified  his  conduct  as  a  general  at  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  saying,  that  it  pleased 
God,  duvugh  the  valour  of  the  lord  -  general 
Essex's  foot,  and  some  horse,  to  give  a  very  happy 
miccess  to  that  service.   "But,"  continued  Man- 

•  Rorimrtlk— iriutdiNb-4iiidlDv<--GlHndBS^WM«l(k. 


cheater,  or  Hollis  for  him,  "  where  flie  horse  were 
that  Lieutenant-Greneral  Cromwell  conamanded, 
I  have  as  yet  had  no  certain  account."  (There 
was  boldness  in  accusing  Oliver  Cromwell  of 
cowardice,  but  this  was  the  intention,  and  Denzil 
Hollis  afterwards  repeated  die  chai^  circumstan- 
tially.)* Manchester  went  on  to  say  diat  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  die  king's  intention  to  relieve 
Donnington  Castle,  and  carry  off  his  artillery  there. 
—"Wherefore,"  he  continued,  "I  sent  unto 
Major- Greneral  Skippon  to  consult  what  waa 
fittest  to  be  done :  and  we  both  resolved  that,  in 
regard  all  our  horse  were  quartered  so  far  from  us, 
it  was  necessary  to  ca3\  them  to  a  rendezvous  the 
next  day,  that  so  they  might  be  nearer  to  us,  and 
readier  for  any  present  service:  hereupon  Major- 
General  Skippon  and  myself  writ  to  Sir  William 
Balfour,  that  he  would  please  to  command  my 
lord-general's  horse  to  rendezvous  the  next  day, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  I  sent  likewise  unto 
Lieutenant-Cxeneral  Cromwell  to  give  the  like 
orders  to  my  horse,  for,  if  I  called  them  to  a  ren- 
dezvous, I  mifldit  have  their  siting,  but  no  service, 
from  tlwm.*'  Mandtester  asserted  tiiat  Cromwell 
had  not  brought  up  his  horse  when  the  king  made 
a  sudden  charge  to  cut  his  way  through  £e  par^ 
Uament  lines  to  Donnington  Caatle,  and  tluU;  in  not 
folbwing  the  king's  army  he  (Manchester)  had 
been  guided  by  the  opinion  of  most  of  his  officers 
and  of  the  merabCTS  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  were  present; — in  particular,  he  said,  Sir 
Arthur  Hazlerig  represented  that  they  should 
run  a  greater  danger  than  the  king,  for,  if  they 
beat  him,  his  army  would  not  be  ruined,  but  he, 
being  king'  still,  atid  retreatiDg  to  his  garrisons, 
would  recruit  his  army,  it  being  now  the  winter 
season ;  but,  if  the  king  had  the  better  of  them, 
their  whole  forces  would  be  rained,  and  the  king- 
dom in  extreme  hazard,  having  no  considerable 
reserve  on  this  side  Newcurtle,  so  that  the  enemy 
migltf  without  any  opposition  march  up  to  the 
very  walla  of  London.  But,  not  satisfied  widi  this 
recrimination,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  a  Presby- 
terian, and  led  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  jealous 
of  the  Independents,  delivered  to  the  lords  on  the 
same  day  (the  2nd  of  December)  another  paper 
which  was  meant  to  heap  fuel  on  the  fire,  to  con- 
sume Cromwell  in  the  flames  of  Freebyterian 
wrath,  by  accusing  him  of  a  fixed  design  against 
the  aristocracy  and  the  church  of  Chiut.  This 
latter  paper  purported  to  contain  a  statement  of 
certain  speeches  uttered  by  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  bad  said  *^  that  it  would  never  he  well  with 
England  unldl  the  Earl  of  Manchester  was  made 
plahi  Mr.  Mont^^;  that  the  assembly  of  divines 
was  a  pack  of  persecutors;  and  that,  if  the  Scots 
crossea  the  Tweed  only  to  establish  Presh^ 
lianism,  he  would  as  soon  draw  his  sword  against 
them  as  against  the  king.*' 

The  Eul  of  Essex  was  6r  more  bitter  against 
Cromwell  than  Manchester  could  be,  for  the  lifter 
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nobleman*a  temper  was  n^urally  amiable  and 
generous.  The  great  Presbyterian  general-in- 
chief  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
day  appointed  for  reading  Manchester's  narrative. 
He  had  Dot  been  there  since  his  return  from 
Cornwall,  but  he  continued  to  attend  in  bis  seat 
while  th^  buameBS  was  discuning,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  opened  private  consultatioDa  in  his 
own  house  upon  the  delicate  quesdim  of  the  expe- 
diency and  saibty  of  proce^ing  against  Cromwell 
as  an  "  incendiary*'  between  the  two  naticois  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  managers  of  these 
debates  at  Essex  House  were  the  Scottish  com- 
miBaionere,  Hollis,  Sir  John  Meyrick,  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton,  and  other  Presbyterian  chiefs,  who  were 
alike  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  monarchic 
and  aristocratic  institutions,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  sole  and  exclusive  form  of  worship, 
church  gov^nment,  doctrine,  and  discipline. 
Doubting  of  their  own  knowledge  of  conatitutimial 
law,  these  gentlemen  very  late  one  evening  in- 
duced the  Earl  of  Essex  to  send  for  Maynard  and 
Whitelock,  two  able  :^gludi  lawyers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons.  Wlutelock  mjb  "that 
there  was  no  excuse  to  be  admitted,  nor  did  they 
know  beforehand  the  occasion  of  thdr  being  sent 
for.*'  Tht  hnrd-general  made  the  two  lawyers  a 
very  flattering  speech,  and  asked  them  for  their 
opinion ;  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  waa 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  up  by  the  Scottish 
parliament,  assuring  them  also  of  the  great  opinion 
both  he  and  his  brethren  had  of  their  worUi  and 
abilities.  "  You  ken  vary  weel,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "that  General  Lieutenant  Cromwell  is  no 
friend  of  oiure,  and  since  the  advance  of  our  army 
into  England  he  hath  used  all  underhand  and 
cunning  means  to  take  o£f  from  our  honour  and 
merit  of  this  kingdom, — an  evil  requital  of  all 
our  hazards  and  services ;  but  so  it  is,  and  we  are 
nevertheless  fully  satisfied  of  the  affections  and 
gratitude  of  the  gude  people  of  this  nation  in 
the  seneral.  It  is  though  requisite  fcac  us,  and 
for  rae  carrying  on  of  the  cause  of  the  twa  king- 
doms, that  ihia  obstacle  or  remora  may  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  way,  who,  we  foresee,  will 
otherwise  be  no  small  impediment  to  us,  and  the 
^de  design  we  have  undertaken.  He  not  only 
IS  no  friend  to  us,  and  to  the  government  of  our 
church,  but  he  is  also  no  well-wilier  to  his  Excel- 
lence, whom  you  and  we  all  have  cause  to  love 
and  honour ;  and,  if  he  be  permitted  to  go  on  in 
hifl  ways,  it  may,  I  fear,  endanger  the  whole 
business;  therefore  we  are  to  advise  of  some 
course  to  be  taken  for  prevention  of  that  mischief. 
You  ken  vary  weel  the  accord  'twixt  the  twa 
kingdoms,  and  the  union  by  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and,  if  any  be  an  ihcsndiart 
between  the  twa  nations,  how  ia  he  to  be  proceeded 
against  ?  Now  the  matter  is.  wherein  we  desire 
your  opiniims,  what  you  tak  the  meaning  of  this 
word  Incendiary  to  be,  end  wheth^  Lieutenant- 
General  Cromwell  be  not  sik  an  incendianr  as  is 
meant  thereby,  and  whilk  way  wud  be  beit  to 


tak  to  proceed  against  him,  if  he  be  proved  to  be 
sik  an  incendiary,  and  that  will  clip  his  wings 
from  soaring  to  the  prejudice  of  our  cause.  Now 
you  may  km  that  by  our  law  in  Scotland  we  clepe 
him  an  incendiakt  whay  kindleth  coals  of  con- 
tention, and  raiseth  differences  in  the  state  to  the 
public  damage,  and  he  is  tanquam  puhHcus  hostit 
pairia;  wheuier  your  law  be  the  same  or  not,  you 
ken  bat,  who  are  miclde  learned  tiiernn,  and 
therefore,  with  the  &Tour  of  Mb  Excellence,  we 
desire  your  judgment  in  these  pdnts."  Whitekwk 
tells  us  that  he  told  my  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land and  the  rest  of  the  conunissioners  that  the 
word  iNCENDiAHT  meant  just  the  same  thing  in 
English  as  it  did  in  Scotch,  hut  that  whether 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  was  such  an  Incbn- 
DiART  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  thing 
that  could  be  known  only  by  proofs  of  his  parti- 
cular words  and  actions;  that  it  would  ill  suit 
perstnis  of  so  great  honour  and  aitthcnrity  to  bring 
forward  any  such  public  accusation  unless  they 
could  see  beforehand  that  it  could  be  clearly  made 
out  and  brot^ht  to  the  effect  intoided;  diat  it 
would  reflect  ujion  their  honour  and  wisdom  if 
they  should  begin  a  busineas  of  this  weight  and 
fail  in  it,  and  that  'it  would  be  wise  to  consider 
Cromwell's  present  conditiou,  parts,  and  interest, 
his  weight  m  the  House  of  Cknumone,  his  in- 
fluence in  the  army.  "  I  take  lieiUenant-General 
Cromwell,"  continued  Whitelock,  "to  be  a  gen- 
tleman of  quick  and  subtle  parts,  and  one  who 
hath  (especially  of  late)  gained  no  small  interat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  is  he  wanting  of 
friends  in  the  House  of  Peers,  nor  of  abilities  in 
himself  to  manage  his  own  part  or  defence  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  this  be  so,  my  lords,  it  will 
be  the  more  requisite  to  be  well  prepared  against 
him  before  he  be  brought  upon  the  stage."  He 
told  them  that  he  had  not  yet  heard  any  particu- 
lars moitioned  by  Enex  or  by  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners or  any  other,  nor  aid  he  know  of  any 
thing  himself  by  bis  own  observation,  which 
wouM  uuount  to  a  proof  clear  enough  to  sataafy 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  he  again  advised 
them  above  all  things  not  to  attack  Cromwell 
rashly.  Whitelock's  companion  and  friend,  May- 
nard, spoke  in  the  same  sense.  "Lieutenant- 
General  Cromwell,"  said  Maynard,  "  is  a  person 
of  great  favour  and  interest  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  with  some  of  the  House  of  Peers 
likewise,  and  therefore  there  must  be  proofs  the 
most  clear  and  evident  gainst  him  to  prevail 
with  the  parliament  to  adjudge  him  to  be  an 
iNCENWART."  Mr.  HoUis,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
and  some  others  of  the  Presbyterian  conclave 
''spake  smartly  to  the  business,"  and  recom- 
mended  an  immediate  aocusaUim ;  but  the 
Scottish  commiinoneis,  wisely  cautunis,  "were 
not  so  forward  to  advenbire  upon  it,  and  this 
blow  was  given  up  for  the  mresrat.*'  Whitelock 
says  that  he  and  Maynard  were  dismissed  at 
about  two  hours  after  midnight,  with  compliments 
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■wsrds  to  IwHeve  Aat,  at  this  driwte,  who 
■were  present  vera  iUse  brethren,  and  inrormed 
Cromwell  of  all  that  passed  among  diem;  and, 
alter  diat,  Cromwell,  though  he  took  no  notice  of 
any  particnlar  passages  at  that  time,  yet  he 
seemed  more  kind  to  Whitelock  and  Maynard 
than  he  had  been  fmnerly,  and  carried  on  his 
design  more  actively  of  jnaldng  way  for  his  own 
advancemen  t.*'* 

No  doubt  the  hatred  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
aioners,  and  of  the  PreBbyteriens  generally,  had 
been  much  sharpened  by  the  boldness  with  which 
Cromwell  had  stood  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  defence  of  religious  liberty  with  Selden, 
St  John,  Vane,  and  Whitelock :  he  had  combated 
fearlessly  for  a  toleration  to  be  extended  at  lesat 
to  all  mcfa  Protestant  sects  as  adinowledged  the 
goietBl  sdieme  tUt  Christianity.  But  fat  a  Tote 
moved  and  eaxried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Cromwell  and  Vane,  before  the  tiding  ot  tlw 
covenant,  the  intoleiant  Scots,  and  the  no  less  in- 
t(derant  Presbyterians  of  England,  would  have 
carried  all  questions  concerning  religion  in  their 
own  way,  and  men  might  have  doubted  of  the 
blessinga  of  civil  liberty  on  seeing  it  accompanied 
by  such  a  coarse,  daik,  and  nnomamented  spiritual 
granny. 

Bnt  now,  while  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
and  Essex,  and  Hollis,  and  the  others  that  loved 
the  Geneva  cloak  and  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
Balvati<«i, — hungering  at  the  same  time  with  an 
nnspiritual  appetite  after  the  possession  of  power, 
and  |>lace,  and  canluring  riches, — ven  plotting  at 
midnight  and  devising  all  kinds  of  means  to  drive 
Cnanwell  into  the  toils, — that  wonderful  person, 
who  bad  no  pr^ennon  whatever  either  to  the 
umooency  of  the  dove  or  the  meekness  of  the 
Iamb,  was  planning,  with  infinitely  better  success, 
how  he  might  break  the  neck  of  the  Presbyterian 
oligarchy,  and  g^  the  command  of  the  army  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men,  who,  as  the  majority 
of  the  nation  now  certainly  believed,  were  in  no 
haste  to  finish  this  desolating  war.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  he  anticipated  both  Essex  and  Man- 
chester, and  that,  hefon  they  began,  he  had  fully 
prepared  the  engine  he  intended  to  employ  afainst 
them.  For  some  time  he  and  hia  friend  Sir  Harry 
Vane  had  been  almost  constantly  closeted  together. 
Compared  with  either  of  these  men,  die  Manches- 
ters,  the  Essexes,  the  Hdlises,  were  intdlectnally 
belies ;  and,  then,  Cromwell  and  Vane  had  the  as- 
BistSDce  of  the  deep,  inaciutable,  and  most  sagacious 
St.John.  TheeffectoftheirdeUberationB  was  made 
maniint  on  the  9tb  of  Deeerober,  when  (military 
operations  having  been  suspended,  and  both  armies 
having  gone  into  winter  quarters)  the  Commons 
went  mto  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take 
into  consideration  the  sad  condition  of  the  kmgdom 
in  reference  to  its  grievances  by  the  burden  of  the 
war.  '*  There  was  a  general  silence,"  says  White- 
lock,  •*  fw  a  good  space  of  time,  many  looking 
upon  cne  anouer  to  see  who  would  Iveak  the  ice 
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and  speak  first  on  so  tender  and  sharp  a  point." 
At  Isst  Cromwell  stood  up  and  said,  It  u  now 
time  to  speak  or  for  ever  to  hold  tiie  tongne:  the 
important  occasion  being  no  less  than  to  save  a 
nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay,  almost  dying  condi- 
tion, which  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  hath 
already  brought  it  into ;  so  that,  without  a  more 
speedy,  vigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the 
war,  casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings,  like 
soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea,  to  spin  out  a  war, 
we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate 
the  name  of  a  parliament  For  wh^  do  the 
enemy  say  ?  Na^,  what  do  many  say  that  were 
friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  ?  Even 
this,~-that  the  members  of  both  Houses  have  got 
grrat  places  and  commands,  and  the  aword  into 
uwiT  hands ;  and,  whet  1^  interest  in  parliament, 
and  what  bypowerin  the  anny,  will  perpetaaU^ 
oontinue  themselves  in  grandenr,  and  not  permit 
the  war  speedily  to  end,  lest  their  own  power 
should  determine  with  it.  This  I  speak  here  to 
our  own  faces  is  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad 
behind  our  backs.  I  am  far  from  reflecting  on 
any ;  I  know  the  worth  of  those  commanders, 
members  of  both  Houses,  who  are  yet  in  power; 
but,  if  I  may  speak  my  conscience  without  reflec- 
tion upon  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the  army  be  not 
put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vigor- 
ously  prosecuted,  the  people  can  bear  the  war  no 
longer,  and  will  enforce  yen.  to  a  dishonourable 
peace.  But  this  I  would  recommend  to  your 
prudence,  not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or 
oversight  of  any  commander-in-chief  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever ;  for,  as  I  must  acknowledge 
myself  guilty  of  oversights,  so  I  know  they  can 
rarely  be  avoided  in  military  a&irs  :  therefore, 
waiving  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  tiiese 
things,  let  us  apply  onnelves  to  the  remedy  which 
is  most  necessary ;  and  I  hope  we  have  such  true 
English  hearts,  and  zealous  affectiims  towards  the 
general  weal  of  our  mother-country,  as  no  mem- 
bers of  either  House  will  scruple  to  deny  them- 
selves and  their  own  private  interests  for  the  public 
good,  nor  account  it  to  be  a  dishonour  done  to  them, 
whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon  in  this 
weighty  matter."  Another  member,  whose  name 
ought  to  have  been  preserved,  followed  Cromwell, 
and  said,—**  Whatever  be  1^  cause,  two  summers 
are  passed  over,  and  we  are  not  saved.  Our  vic- 
tories (the  price  of  blood  invaluable),  so  gallantly 
gotten,  and  (which  is  more  pity)  so  gracvmslT 
bestowed,  seem  to  have  been  put  into  a  bi^  with 
holea;  what  we  won  one  time  we  lost  anotha;  the 
treasore  is  exhausted,  the  country  waMed :  a  sum- 
mer's Tictory  has  proved  but  a  winter's  story ;  the 
game,  however  shut  up  with  autumn,  was  to  be 
new  played  again  the  next  spring;  as  if  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed  were  only  to  manure  the  field 
of  war  for  a  more  ^lentifiu  crop  of  contention. 
Men's  hearts  have  failed  them  with  the  observa- 
tion of  these  things."  The  cause  of  all  this  bo 
thought  li^  in  the  forces  of  the  payment  **lwing 
imder  aeml  great  wm^^Cj&'fCmf^o 
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good  correspondence  or  understanding  with  one 
another.  But  the  first  that  proposed  expressly  to 
ezdude  all  memberB  of  parlisment,  whedier  of  the 
HouK  of  Lords  or  House  of  Commons,  from  com- 
mands and  OBScea,  was  Mr.  Zouch  Tftte,  who 
mored  for  die  bringing  in  of  the  ordinsnce  to  diat 
effect  which  was  afteiwards  so  celebrated  under 
die  name  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  Zouch 
Tate  was  seconded  by  Vane,  and  the  unexpected 
motion  was  carried.  The  ordinance  was  reported 
two  days  after,  on  the  11th  of  December,  when  a 
solemn  day  of  fast  was  appointed  for  imploring  a 
blessing  on  the  intended  new  model  of  me  army. 
On  the  morrow,  the  12th  of  December,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Commons  **by  the  well- 
affebted  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  London,'*  who 
thanked  them  for  the  care  their  House  was  taking 
of  the  commonwealdi,  and  expressed  their  resolu- 
tiaa  to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in 
proaecutioB  of  their  vote  of  the  9th.  On  die  14th 
of  December  the  Commons  resolved  tlienueWes 
into  a  grand  cmnmittee,  wherein  die  ordinance 
was  canvassed  very  seriously  on  both  sides.  Many 
weighty  reasons  were  urged  by  the  proposers  of 
the  measure.  It  was  represented,  for  example, 
that  this  would  be  the  only  way  of  settling  the 
differences  which  had  unhappily  arisen  between 
commanders  that  were  parliament  men,  and  of 
either  House ;  that  the  commanders  would  be  less 
able  to  make  parties  for  themselves  when  they 
should  be  men  having  no  interest  or  seat  in  either 
House,  "  and  so  become  more  easily  removable  or 
punishable  for  their  nc^ects  and  offences ;  that, 
by  passing  this  ordinance,  the  members  taken  off 
mm  other  emplojioents  would  be  better  able  to 
attend  to  their  duties  in  parliament,  whereby  the 
frequoit  objection  of  the  thimiesa  of  the  House  at 
the  passinK  of  importaiat  votes  would  be  obvisled, 
as  would  wo  that  other  capital  objection— that  the 
members  of  parliament  sought  their  own  profit, 
honour,  and  power,  which  would  be  no  longer 
believed  when  the  world  saw  them  so  ready  to  ex- 
clude themselves  from  all  commands  and  offices.*" 

But  all  these  reasons  failed  to  satisfy  many 
members,  who  spoke  against  the  self-denying 
ordinance  as  a  perilous  and  uncalled-for  novelty. 
Wbitelock,  who  did  not  see  into  the  future,  objected 
that  it  would  lay  aside  as  brave  men,  and  as  wise, 
and  as  Mthfiil,  as  ever  served  their  country. 
"  Our  noble  general,"  said  he,  "  the  Earls  of  Den- 
bigh, Warwick,  Manchester,  the  Lords  Roberts, 
WUloi^hby,  and  other  lorda  in  your  armies, 
besides  those  in  civil  offices ;  and  your  own  mem- 
ben,  the  Lord  Qrey,  Lord  Fidrfax,  Sir  William 
Waller,  IdetUeTumt  -  General  Oronwell,  Mr. 
HoUis,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Brereton, 
Sir  John  Meyrick,  and  many  others,  must  be  laid 
aside  if  you  ^mss  this  ordinance." 

But  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  did 

*  Rnihworth.— Anolbar  teuos  |hw  wu,  "  That  hf  tba  new 
Bodel  deni|B«d,  the  toraaa  wrighu  that  obilnietod  bsing  Uken  off, 
tlia  progMH  of  tha  umjr  upon  Mir  vbwb  will  Im  morn  nriR,  and  « 
apeMjr  Jfi^"^  put  lo  IM  wu,  vUoh  k  tha  paoil  dsfln  of  lha 


foss  the  ordinance  on  dw  lOth  of  December  ;* 
and  on  the  Slst  diey  sent  it  up  to  the  Lorda. 
There  the  bill  laA  with  many  delays  and  much 
oppoution,  fin-  their  hsdshipa  would  not  enter 
upon  the  subject  tUl  the  30th  of  Decembn,  and 
they  then  committed  the  consideration  of  it  to  a 
committee  of  eight  lords,  four  of  whom  were  per- 
sons  most  interested  in  opposing  the  ordinance,— 
namely,  the  earls  of  Essex,  Manchester,  Warwick, 
and  Denbigh.  This  conmiittee  drew  up  a  paper 
representing  that  die  bill  would  deprive  the  peers 
of  that  honour  which  in  all  ages  had  been  given  to 
them,  since  they  had  evermore  been  active,  to  the 
efiiision  of  their  blood,  and  the  hazard  of  their 
estates  and  fortunes,  in  regaining  and  maintaining 
the  fiindamental  laws  of  dte  land,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject ;  nor  was  there  ever 
any  battle  finig^t  fac  these  ends  wherein  the  nobi- 
lity were  not  employed  in  placea  of  chiefest  trust 
and  oenmnand.  l^ey  a^ed,  .what  waa  perfecUy 
true,  and  what  waa  of  vital  importance  to  their 
whole  caste,  that  the  selMenyiug  ordinance  waa 
by  no  means  equal  in  its  operation  to  Lords  and 
Commons,  since,  though  some  of  the  gentry  and 
commons  were  comprehended  in  it  as  sitting  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  yet  the  rest  were  left  free  to 
serve  either  in  civil  offices  or  in  the  field ;  whereas 
the  ordinance  would  operate  as  a  disqualification 
of  the  whole  hereditary  nobility  of  England.  Upon 
this  the  CommoDB,  who  twice  before  had  sent  up 
urgent  messages  representing  that  any  delay  would 
be  dangerous,  and  might  be  destructive  to  the 
country  a  liberties,  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare reaaons  to  aiUisfy  their  lordships ;  and  on  the 
ISth  <tf  January,  1645,  the  whole  House,  with  the 
Speaker,  at  thdr  bead,  went  in>  to  the  Lnda  about 
the  same 'busineaa.  But  the  Lords,  diat  same  dnr, 
finished  debating  and  iqected  the  ordinance.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Commons  wait  on  fiirming  the 
new  model  of  the  army,  which  they  agreed  should 
consist  in  the  whole  of  21,000  effective  men,— 
namely,  6000  horse,  1000  dragoons,  and  14,000 
foot,  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  one 
general-in-chief,  one  lieutenant-general,  one  ma- 
jor-general, thirty  colonels,  and  regimental  offi- 
cers in  the  usual  proportion.  And  they  settled 
that  the  whole  charge  of  this  army,  estimated  at 
44,955/.  per  month,  should  be  raised  by  assess- 
ment proportionably  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Nor  did  they  stop  here ;  for,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
eight  ^ya  after  the  Lords  had  rejected  the  aelf- 
denying  ordinance,  the  Commons  proceeded  to 
nominate  the  chief  commandera  of  the  new-modelled 
army.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  waa  named  general-in- 
'chiu  in  lieu  of  Essex;  Skippon,  who  had  begun 
by  commanding  the  train-bands  of  the  City  of 
London,  was  made  major>general ;  and  the  post  of 
lieutenant-general  was  purposely  and  artfully  left 
vacant.  On  the  26tfa  of  January,  having  com- 
pleted the  ordinance  for  raising  and  maintaining 

*  A  nolioB  wu  mado  In  «oiiiinltt«e,  that  Eaaax,  Ibo  eomnunder-ln. 
ohict  ^utd  bo  uanpMtl  from  tba  opnation  of  tba  now  law.  If  Uua 
•zeapUan  had  been  carried  a  main  atfjoet  oC^e  ludapendaati  would 
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the  army  under  the  suprane  command  of  Six 
Thomas  Fairfax,  the  Commons  sent  it  up  to  the 
Iiords,  who,  on  the  4th  of  Fehniary,  returned  it 

ried,  but  not  without  additions  and  alterationB ; 
lords  insisting  that  all  colonels,  majors,  cap- 
tains, and  other  officers,  should  be  nominated  and 
approved  by  both  Houses;  that  all  officers  and 
soldiers  should  take  the  covenant,  or  be  for  ever 
made  incapable  of  servii^ ;  and  that  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  every  county  should  be  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  that  county,  as  to  this  ordinance,  &c. 
The  Lower  House  hereupon  demanded  and  ob- 
tained several  conferences,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  consented  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  should  no- 
minate all  the  officers,  who  were  to  be  selected  from 
any  of  the  armies  under  the  command  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  be  approved  by  both  Houses  ;  as  also 
that  no  commander  should  be  appointed,  but  such 
as  should  take  the  covenant  within  twenty  days. 
But  the  Commons,  herein  ^rpressing  the  sense  of 
the  Independents,  who  had  no  reverence  or  aflRec- 
tion  for  that  Scottish  league  and  bond,  could  not 
agree  with  the  Lords  that  those  persons  that  made 
a  scruple  of  conscience  to  take  the  covenant,  "  not 
out  of  any  disaffection  to  it,  or  to  the  parliament," 
should  be  for  ever  made  incapable  of  serving  in 
the  army — since  it  might  happen  they  might 
hereafter  be  satisfied,  and  take  the  said  covenant." 
Whereupon  the  word  incapable  was  left  out,  and 
the  army  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  15th  of 
February.* 

Three  days  after  this  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who 
had  been  invited  to  come  up  to  the  parliament, 
arrived  in  London  in  a  private  manner,  attended 
mly  by  Sir  William  Constable  and  a  few  otlwr 
oflicen;  and  on  the  morrow,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sendii^  four  of  dieir  members  to  him,  he 
was  hw  them  conducted  into  the  House,  where  a 
■eat  of  honour  was  placed  for  him.  But  Fairimx 
modestly  refused  the  cbair,  and  stood  uncovered 
while  the  Speaker  complimented  him  on  his 
past  services,  his  valour,  conduct,  and  fidelity, 
gave  him  Utanks  in  the  name  of  the  House,  and 
encour^ed  him  to  go  on  as  he  had  b^un.  On 
the  24th  of  March  the  Commons  resumed  the 
debate  on  the  self-denying  ordinance,  and  con- 
sented to  several  material  alterations.  The  bill 
now  discharged  the  present  officers  from  their 
commands,  without  disqualifying  them  for  the 
future,  and  for  ever,  as  was  at  first  proposed. 
The  meaaure,  in  sfatnt,  was  made  to  usume  a 

*  Rnibwarth.— ThadaoMabcml  QieeorniuiiwulioiraTCrtoleitbly 
ttuliulfa  aa  left.  It  waato  Ibli  affect :—" Frorided  ftirthetthataU 
eoaamaDdera  and  oSketa  diat  ahall  be  omplojred  In  tbl*  armjr,  and  la 
ba  approTKl  of  bj  both  Honaaa  of  PaiUamenw  a>  albnaaid.  aball  trnkif 
the  naiion&l  league  and  coreDant  of  both  klngdoma  wilhfai  twenty 
dayi  after  they  ahall  ba  lilted  tniha  aaid  amy,  wUcli  KdemDlea([ue 
and  eovanant  ahall  be  teudered  as  afbraaaia  unto  all  the  offleen 
beflm  mentioned,  by  aome  mtntater  whom  the  commander-in-chief 
ahaU  ebooae.  In  the  pieaenee  of  him  the  lald  eommandei-ln^hleri  or 
the  maJui^MMral :  and  a  retani  to  Im  made  by  them  onto  the  two 
Honaea  ofParliamant  firom  time  to  time,  uflhe  namet  of  lU  euch  aa 
^nU  take  the  aame ;  and  all  aach  na  ahatl  relUae  to  take  the  wdemn 
kngm  and  oorenant  aball  upon  their  refuaal  be  dlaplaced,  and  ahall 
aol  ba  admitted  to  any  offieee*  eoramand  in  the  aaid  army,  until  they 
ib«U  haM  taken  tk»  tM  aobmn  Wamauul  eo«enant,lniaaBnei  au 
form  aa  aftneaaki,  and  taefa  their  cvditniu^CWtUled  and  approrad  of 
fey  fcrtfc  HSMW  of  fiiHMSSst." 


temporary  duMCter,  to  look  like  an  extraordinary 
axrangemoit  made  necessary  by  the  extraordinary 
drcumstancea  of  the  times.  Exceptions  were  also 
voted,  as  in  the  first  sdf-denying  ordinance,  in 
favour  of  the  commianonen  of  the  great  seal,  the 
commissionerB  of  the  admiralty  and  na^,  and  of 
the  revenue,  who,  though  all  members  either  of  the 
Lords  or  Commons,  were  to  remain  in  office.  The 
bill  in  this  state  was  sent  to  the  Upper  House  on 
the  31st  of  March.  On  the  2nd  of  April  the  Lord 
General  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  volun- 
tarily offered  to  surrender  their  commissions. 
This  offer  was  accepted  and  approved  of  by  the 
House ;  and  a  conference  being  desired  with 
the  Commons,  their  lordships  there  read  a 
letter  written  by  ^sex,  who  calmly  stated  that 
he  had  been  employed  for  almost  three  years, 
as  lord-^^eneral  of  ^  the  parliament's  forces 
"  raised  fbr  the  defence  of  the  king,  parliament^ 
and  Idi^dom,"  that  he  had  eudeavoured  to  pei^ 
form  his  duty  with  all  "  fidelity  and  sedulity 
yet  considering,  by  the  ordinance  lately  brought 
up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  he  now  desired  to  lay  down 
his  commission,  and  freely  to  render  it  into  the 
hands  of  those  from  whom  he  received  it.  Similar 
declarations  were  read  from  Manchester  and  Den- 
bigh ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  3rd  of  April, 
the  self-denying  ordinance  was  freely  passed  by 
the  Peers.  Some  things  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded this  tardy  consent  of  the  Lords  are  full  of 
significance.  On  the  24th  or  25th  of  March, 
while  the  Commons  wore  making  their  last  alter- 
ations in  the  ordinance,  they  sent  up  Sir  John 
Evelyn  to  their  lord^ps  to  say — Hat  nhssa  the 
Commons  received  the  last  message  and'  satis- 
faction from  dieu-  kwdsfai^  in  |»BBmg  the  list  of 
the  officers  for  Sir  Thomaa  Fairfax's  army,  the 
House  of  Commons  took  special  notice  that  their 
lordships  desired  that  all  united  correspondency 
might  be  between  both  Houses ;  and  that  he  waa  * 
now  commanded  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
express  their  desire  of  a  happy  concurrence,  being 
very  sensible  that  it  was  the  greatest  endeavour 
of  some  persons  ill  affected  to  jfoment  discontents, 
and  to  report  that  the  House  of  Commons  aimed 
to  undermine  their  lordships*  privileges,  which 
miention  theu  disclaimed  and  abhorred.  Also, 
that  ^ey  did  acknowledge  the  many  noble  and 
renowned  actions  performed  by  their  lordships* 
ancestors  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  Commons, 
and  dUl  take  notice  of  the  labours  and  unwearied 
endeavours  of  theur  lordships  in  assistuq;  them  in 
the  present  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  fiv  the 
safety  of  it,  without  respect  to  themselvea  or  their 
particular  safeties,  and  wished  that  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  on  those  that  endeavoured  to 
raise  up  such  a  confusion  as  must  ensue  the  dis- 
joining or  putting  variance  between  the  two 
Houses  ;  against  which  the  Commons  did  protest, 
and  therefore  desired  that  their  lordships  would 
concur  irith  Hum  to^lf^,^]^  the  ri^^ 
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spreaden  of  mch  false  and  miachievouB  reporta." 
rnien  a  declaration  of  ^  House  of  Commons  was 
Trad : — **  That  vhereaa  many  disafiiected  persons 
had  endeavonred  to  foment  jealousies  snd  divi- 
sions, by  raising  a  report  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  an  intention  to  subvert  the  peerage  of 
England,  the  House  of  Commons  do  declare  that 
they  do  so  far  detest  any  such  design  or  intention, 
that  they  will  use  all  possible  means  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  authors  of  such  report,  and  to  bring 
them  to  condign  punishment.  And  do  further 
declare,  that  as  they  have  bound  themselves  by 
several  protestations,  so  they  will  ever  be  as  tender 
and  careful  to  maintain  the  honour  and  rights  of 
the  Peerage  of  England  as  their  own.*'  Which 
declaration  being  read,  was  left  with  their  lord- 
shiM.* 

On  the  same  third  day  of  April,  on  which  the 
Lords  passed  the  self-denying  ordinance.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  went  from  Lmdon  to  Windsor, 
which  he  had  appointed  his  head-quarters,  having 
previously,  as  commande]>in-cluef,  summoned  all 
his  officers  and  soldiers  to  rendezvous  there  by 
the  Ith  of  April.  He  ccmtinued  at  Windsor  till 
the  end  of  the  month,  diligently  employed  in  re- 
modelling the  annV'  He  of  course  encountered 
some  discontent  and  obstructions ;  for  some  of  the 
men  were  unwilling  to  be  placed  under  new  offi- 
cers, and  some  that  were  wholly  dismissed  wished 
to  continue  in  the  service ;  but  with  the  assistance 
of  old  Skippon,  the  most  popular  of  commanders, 
he  overcame  all  these  difficulties,  reduced  the  old 
army  into  new  companies  and  regiments,  as  if 
Aey  had  been  newly  raised,  and  recruited  the 
whole  with  a  new  and  valuable  stock.-l-  Dalbier, 
ibat  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  repeatedly  given 
timid  counsel  to  the  Eari  of  Enex,  stood  off 
for  some  time  with  ^ght  troops  of  horse,  as  if 
balancing  between  Oxford  and  Windsor ;  but  at 
last  he  went  to  the  latter  place  and  submitted  to 
the  parliament.  Thus  the  parliament  was  secured ; 
— thus  "the  Independents  cut  the  grass  under  the 
Presbyterians'  feet."t 

Before  following  Fairfax  to  the  field,  we  must 
take  up  certain  matters  which  reflect  disgrace  on 
the  parliament.  The  synod  of  divines  still  con- 
tinued to  sit,  and  to  urge  the  high  doctrines  and 
practices  of  intolerance  and  infallibility.  The 
Scottish  conunissioners  and  most  of  the  English 
Presbyterians  would  Ma  have  introduced  into 
England,  without  change  or  variation,  the  practice 
of  Uie  kirk  of  Scotland;  but  they  were  forced  to 
submit  to  several  modifications,  rcnoicing  that  at 
all  events  the  abhorred  liturn,  which  Chu-les  and 
Laud  had  attempted  to  force  down  the  throat  of 
Scots  with  camum-baUs,  was  e£fectually  set  aside  and 
abolished.  This  sjmod,  as  we  have  seen,  was  wisely 
prevented  by  parliament  from  arrogating  to  itself 

•  Hiuhiroith. 

t  Riuhvorlh  hat  pitMmd  *  spMch  of  Shlppoa  to  In  TeginMata 
oTthe  B»tl  ol  Esus'ifoTCM,qaanw«dat  Readme,  ona  ofwhioh  wu 
StMx'i  own  leuimmt.  TtM  ■pMeh  la  •dBdcaUa— being  &U  at 
■■Miu  and  tiumtm, 

t  Wnwick. 


any  legislative  or  judtdal  authority ;  but  if  they 
did  not  of  themselves  send  their  old  enemy,  the 
Archbishop  of  Csnterbury,  to  a  bloody  grave,  they 
certainly  promoted  with  heart  and  soul  that  exe- 
cnticm,  iduch  could  hardly  have  taken  place  but 
for  their  vehement  hatred,  and  unevangelical  re- 
venge. "As  yet,"  says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "the 
Scots  and  Presbyterian  party  seem  to  be  the  ruling 
interest  in  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Scotch  cove- 
nant to  be  the  idol  i  and  in  order  to  get  this  form 
of  church  service  allowed  by  the  king.  Archbishop 
I^ud  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way."  The  re- 
publican Ludlow  says,  that  it  was  expressly  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Lords  and 
Commons  sentenced  and  caused  execution  to  be 
done  iipon  William  Laud,  their  capital  enemy; 
but  it  d!oes  not  appear  that  the  Scots  either  were, 
or  possibly  could  be,  more  eager  for  the  old  man's 
death  than  vrere  the  English  Ihesb^rterians,  and  the 
many  victims  in  London  of  the  episcopal  n^. 

Diseased,  helpless,  apparently  almost  friendless, 
the  summus  pontifex  of  former  days  might  have 
lain  forgf^ten  in  the  Tower,  and  wound  up  the 
story  of  his  days  in  that  dismal  place,  like  many 
better  men ;  but  a  dispute  about  church  livings 
forced  him  into  notice,  and  precipitated  his  end. 
The  Lords  remaining  with  the  parliament  claimed 
the  right  of  nominating  to  the  benefices  that  fell 
vacant ;  and  still  pretending  to  respect  the  archi- 
episcopal  functions  of  the  captive,  they  called 
upon  Laud  to  collate  the  clergymen  of  their  choice. 
The  king,  who  probably  cared  little  for  the  danger 
in  which  he  was  thus  placing  the  primate,  com- 
manded him  not  to  obey  the  Iiords ;  and  Laud 
loyally  bowed  to  this  order.  In  month  of 
April,  1643,  the  Lor^  issued  a  peremptory  order ; 
Laud  tried  to  excuse  himself  again ;  then  the 
Commons  recaved  an  acceptable  message  from 
the  Lords  to  proceed  with  the  charges  already 
laid  against  Mm,  and  expedite  his  trial.  The 
Commons  appointed  a  committee,  and  selected 
Prynne  to  collect  and  prepare  evidence — Prynne, 
who  had  been  so  barbarously  treated  by  the 
prisoner,  'and  whose  soul  yearned  for  an  equally 
barbarous  revenge.  Much  anxiety  has  been 
shown  to  exonerate  the  Independents  from  any 
share  in  these  transactions;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  that  party  ever  made  any  laudable  effort 
to  save  the  doomed  life  of  the  wretched  old 
man.  On  the  23rd  of  October,1643,  ten  new  articles 
of  impeachment  were  added  by  Prynne  to  the  four- 
teen already  on  record  ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month  the  archbishop  was  ordered  by  the  two  Houses 
to  put  in  his  answer  in  writmg  within  a  week.  Laud 
replied  by  a  petition,  wheiein  he  prayed  to  have 
counsel  assigned  him,  to  have  some  money  allowed 
him  out  of  hjs  estate  to  fee  his  counsel  and  defray 
his  other  charges ;  to  have  his  papers  and  books, 
which  Master  Prynne  had  taken  from  him,  and  to 
have  also  time  and  means  to  send  for  his  witnesses. 
Upon  reading  this  petition,  the  lords  allowed  him 
six  days  more  time,  and  counsel,  and  some  money. 
Theyafterwsid.  alIo^^.^h^^^l^9|^^and 
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then  another ;  and  the  trial  did  not  in  reality  begin 
till  the  12th  of  March,  1644,  when  the  archbishop 
wasbroiight  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  he  was  made  to  kneel  a  little 
space.  Seijeant  Wild  opened  the  accusation  in  a 
speech  of  great  length,  some  ability,  and  no  charity. 
He  ebaxfgpdt.  the  sick  and  tottering  priest  with  ul 
manner  of  crimes,  both  political  and  religious :  (it 
had  been  well  for  Laud  if  there  had  not  been  a 
substratum  of  truth  in  eve^  thing  the  Seijeant 
Baid!)-^w  chained  him  with  "  high  treason; 
treason  in  all  and  every  part ;  treason  in  the 
highest  pitch  and  altitude with  the  fixed  design 
of  subverting  the  very  foundations  of  the  subject's 
liberties  and  religion,  with  being  the  author  of  all 
the  ill^^  and  tyrannical  proceedings  in  the  Star 
C^iamMr,  High  Commission  Court,  and  other 
courts,  of  all  the  innovations  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, and  of  the  suppressing  of  godly  ministers, 
and  godly  preacl^ng ; — tud  he  ei^ed  with  these 
-words,  Naaman  was  a  great  man,  but  he  was  a 
leper :  this  man's  Irarosy  ha&  so  infected  all,  as 
there  remains  no  oUier  core,  but  the  sword  of 
justice,  which  we  doabt  not  but  your  lordships  will 
10  apply,  that  the  ctmunouwealth  shall  yet  live  again 
and  flourish.'^  When  the  Serjeant  had  done,  the 
fallen  archbishop  desired  permission  to  speak  a 
few  words,  to  wipe  off  that  dirt  that  had  been  cast 
upon  him.  These  few  words  were,  in  fact,  an 
duiquent  and  most  skilful  oration,  which  he  deli- 
vered from  a  written  paper  he  held  in  his  hand. 
He  said,  that  in  state  affairs  he  had  always  leaned 
to  that  part  of  the  cause  where  he  found  law  to  be, 
never  having  any  intention  to  overthrow  the  laws. 
About  liberty  he  said  not  a  word ;  but  he  spoke  at 
great  length  concerning  what  were  called  hu  inno- 
vatioitt  in  relision.  "  Ever  since  I  came  in  place," 
the  an^mshop,  **  I  have  laboured  nothing 
more  than  that  the  eitemal  public  wwshi]^  of 
(so  much  slighted  in  divers  parts  of  the  langdom) 
miff ht  be  preserved,  and  that  with  as  much  decency 
and  un^brmity  fas  might  be ;  for  I  evidently  saw 
that  the  pubuc  neglrat  of  God's  service  in  the 
outward  f&ce  of  it,  and  the  nasty  lying  of  many 
places  dedicated  to  that  service,  bad  almost  cast  a 
damp  upon  the  true  and  inward  worship  of  God, 
which  while  we  live  in  the  body  needs  external 
helps,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep  it  in  any  vigour. 
And  this  I  did  to  the  uttermost  of  my  knowledge, 
according  both  to  law  and  canon,  and  with  the 
consent  and  liksog  of  the  people."  Seventeen 
whole  days  were  spent  in  producing  and  com- 
menting on  the  evidence,  and  then  the  archbishop 
requested  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  make  a 
ffoieral  recapitulation  of  his  defence  before  the 
Lords,  wluch  was  granted.  On  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1644,  Laud  agam  api>eared  at  the  bar,  and 
delivered  his  general  recapitul^on  to  the  Ijords. 
Mr.  &muel  Brown,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
(Emmons,  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  trial, 
replied  at  full  length  on  the  11th  of  September, 
summiDg  up  the  principtkl  puts  of  the  endence 


and  endeavouring  to  invalidate  the  defence  put  in. 
Then  I^aud  prayed  that  his  counsel  might  he  heard 
on  the  point  of  law,  and  their  brd^ps  consenting, 
the  managers  for  the  House  of  Commons  desired 
that  they  might  first  have  notice  what  matters  of 
law  his  counsel  would  insist  upon,  in  order  that 
they  (the  managers)  might  prepare  themselves  to 
make  reply.  And  thereupon  it  was  ordo-ed,  that 
the  archbishop's  counsel  should  speak  to  this  point 
of  law — whether  in  all  or  any  of  the  articles 
chained  against  him  there  were  any  treason  con- 
tained. On  the  Ilth  of  October,  Laud's  counsel 
accordingly  spoke  to  that  matter,  maintaining  that 
not  one  of  the  offences  alleged  against  him,  nor  all 
those  offoices  accumulated,  amounted  to  that  most 
capital  crime  of  high  treason.  To  this,  Samuel 
Brown  and  the  other  managers  for  the  Cinnmons 
replied,  muntaining  that  ue  contrary  was  fully 
proved.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  Commrais, 
apparently  doubting  the  Lords,  gave  up  their  im- 
peachment as  they  had  done  in  Strafford's  case, 
and  passed  an  ordinance  of  attainder.  On  the 
2iid  of  November,  after  the  second  nading  of  this 
precious  ordinance,  the  Commons  brought  the 
prisoner  to  the  bar  of  their  own  House.  There 
Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  the  archbishop's  presence, 
repeated  the  sum  of  the  evidence  given  in  before 
the  Lords ;  and  when  Brown  sat  down,  the  Com- 
mons ordered  the  prisoner  to  make  his  answer  viva 
voce  and  at  once.  This  was  refining  in  barbarity — a 
measure  scarcely  ever  surpassed  either  in  the 
Star  Chamber  or  the  Court  of  High  Commission  ; 
and  those  courts  only  sentenced  to  fines,  imprison- 
ment, scourging,  ear-cropping,  and  nose-bitting, 
while  this  took  the  life.  I^ud,  smking  under  the 
weisdit  of  years  and  infirmities,  prayed  that  he 
ituffA  have  some  convenient  time  allowed  him,  in 
respect  of  the  tedious  length  and  weight  of  the 
charge ;  end  the  house  at  last,  and  not  without 
difficult,  allowed  him  ei^t  days.  On  the  1 1th 
of  November,  the  prisoner  was  brought  again  to 
the  bu  of  the  Commons,  where  he  spoke  for  some 
hours  in  his  own  defence,  and  where  Mr.  Samuel 
Brown  replied  in  his  presence.  Then  Ijaud  was 
sent  back  to  the  Tower,  and  (on  the  same  day)  the 
house  passed  the  ordinance  of  attainder  £oi  high 
treason,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice.  On  the 
16th  of  November,  they  transmitted  this  bill  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  which,  because  some  of  the 
Lords  were  not  present  at  the  giving  in  of  all 
the  evidence  during  this  long  trial,  took  time 
to  consider,  and  ou  the  4th  of  December, 
ordered  that  all  books,  writings,  and  other  docu- 
ments concerning  the  trial  should  be  brought  in 
to  the  clerk  of  parliament.  It  is  evident  timt  the 
Lords  were  averse  to  the  execution,  and  were  la- 
bouring to  gain  time,  for  on  the  24tii  of  December 
(it  was  no  longer  to  be  kept  as  Ghxistmas-eve), 
their  Lordships,  at  a  conference,  acquainted  the 
(Emmons  that  they  had  feund  the  archbishop 
guilty  as  to  matters  of  fact,  but  were  yet  desirous 
of  some  further  satisbction  on  the  point  of  law, 
eze  th^  could  dedde  that  the 
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treaBon.  Upon  the  26th  of  December,  the  Ck»m- 
mouB  sent  Serjeant  Wild,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  to  satisfy  the  Lords  thereiii,  and  to 
show  them,  in  a  conference,  that  a  man  might 
incur  the  guilt  of  high  treason  as  much  by  offences 
against  the  nation,  as  by  offences  against  the 
sovereign ;  that  tha«  were  two  Idnda  of  ti'euons, 
those  which  were  i4(ain8t  the  king,  and  cognizable 
by  the  inferior  courts,  and  those  wat  wer«  against 
we  realm,  and  subject  only  to  the  judgment  of 
parliament.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1645,  a  very 
few  lords  passed  the  bill  of  attainder,  whereby  it 
was  ordered  that  Laud  should  suffer  death  as 
usual  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Urged  on  by  the 
Commons,  the  Upper  House,  on  the  6th  of  January 
agreed  in  fixing  the  day  of  slaughter  for  Friday 
the  10th.  But  the  Lords  made  yet  another  feeble 
effort  to  save  the  old  man's  blood,  and  on  the  7th 
of  January,  at  a  conference,  they  acquainted  the 
Commons  with  a  letter  and  petition  from  the 
archbishop,  as  also  with  a  pardon  to  him  from  the 
king,  dated  the  12Ui  of  April,  and  of  which  he 
(Laud)  desired  the  benefit ;  but  this  pardon  was 
overruled  and  rejected ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  loth  of  January,  Laud  was  conveyed  nom 
the  Tower,  where  he  had  been  confined  fcir  more 
than  three  years,  to  the  scaffold  and  the  block 
upon  Tower-hill.*  Upon  the  scaffold  he  deUvered 
a  long  speech,  or,  as  he  called  it,  his  last  sermon, 
which  he  had  written  out  in  the  Tower,  and  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  himseU'  for  all 
the  matters  charged  against  him,  protesting  that 
he  had  always  professed  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  England,  as  it  stood  established  by  law,  that  he 
held  his  gracious  sovereign  to  have  been  much 
traduced  by  some  as  if  labouring  to  bring  in 
popery,  though  he  was  as  sound  a  Protestant, 
according  to  the  religion  by  law  established,  as 
any  man  in  his  kingdom,  and  one  that  would 
venture  his  life  as  far  and  as  freely  for  it;  that  he, 
his  &ithM  servant,  had  ^dured  claminun  and 
Blanden  for  labouring  to  maintaia  a  uniformitT  m 
the  external  service  of  God,  and  was  now  at  last 
brought  to  die  for  high  treason,  (a  crime  which  his 
soul  abhorred,)  as  a  foe  to  the  church,  and  an 
enemy  to  parliaments.  In  the  end  he  said — ^'^  I 
forgive  all  the  world,  all  and  every  of  those  bitter 
enemies,  which  have  any  ways  persecuted  me  in 
this  kind,  and  I  humbly  desire  to  be  forgiven, 
first  of  God,  and  then  of  every  man,  whether 
I  have  offended  him  or  no,  if  he  do  but  con- 
ceive that  I  have."  He  then  read  a  pn^er 
which  he  had  written  for  the  occasion.  The 

'  Laud's  lait  petition  to  pkrliuneat  wu,  "  TbaX  in  UM  be  mntt 
die.  Dr.  Stern,  Dr.  Heywood,  luid  Dr.  Hanin  might  be  permitted  to 
be  with  him  before,  and  at  hit  death,  to  admialeter  comfort  to  hi§ 
■oul,  and  that  ilie  manner  of  Mi  exeeatlon  might  l>e  altered  uato 
bebeadins.  To  which  the  Lordi  agreed,  but  the  Commone  tlien  re- 
ftued  both,  and  onl;  granted  tliat  Di.  Stem,  and  Mr.  Hanhall,  and 
Mr.  Palmei  ihouldgo  to  him, one  orbothof  the  latter  to  be  conelantly 
pHHut  whilit  Dr.  Stem  wai  with  hln.  Bat  the  arxt  day,  upon 
another  petition  or  his,  tetling  fbrth  reaioni  from  hiabeinxa  divlne.a 
Uahop,  one  that  hadthe  hoooui  to  lit  in  the  turaieorpeeK,  and  of  the 
kins'*  matt  honomabla  priv;  eouneil,  &e.,  and  pTaitag  In  thoie  ra- 
gardt  not  to  be  exiKited  to  tiid>  an  iguomlniout  death,  the  Uommotit 
eoBtented  to  lemU  the  re«t  oT  Ui«  fCDWace,  aad  that  he  ihooM  foffcr 
4ntit  tlr  Mof  bAMM." 


scafibld  was  crowded,  not  so  much  by  his  friends 
as  by  his  unrelenting  enemies,  who  were  snxious  to 
see  him  die,  or,  according  to  their  disgusting  cant, 
moved  by  their  Christian  bowels  to  show  him  hia 
spiritual  blindness  in  that  his  last  stage.  I  did 
think,"  said  Laud,  here  would  have  been  an 
empty  acaffidd,  that  I  might  have  had  room  to  die.'* 
When  room  was  made,  he  said,  "Well,  1*U  puU 
off  my  doublet,  and  God's  will  be  done.  1  am 
willingtogoout  of  the  world:  no  man  canbemue 
willing  to  send  me  out,  than  I  am  willing  to  be 
gone."  Thai  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  one  of  those  pu- 
ritanic bigots  that  would  have  had  a  'star-chamber 
of  their  own,  asked  what  text  of  Scripture  was  most 
comfortable  to  a  man  in  his  departure.  The  de- 
parting archbishop,  who  probably  galled  the  Pu- 
ritan's ears  with  lus  Latin,  which  had  long  since 
been  set  down  as  the  mother  tongue  of  the  whore 
of  Babylon,  said  calmly,  "  Cupio  dissolm  tt  esse 
cum  Ckristo.'*  That  is  a  good  desire,"  rejoined 
this  clodpole  divine,  "  but  there  must  be  a  founda- 
tion for  ^at  desire,  an  assurance."  "No  man  can 
express  it,"  replied  Land, "  it  ia|to  be  found  within.** 
"  tt  is  founded  upon  a  word,  though,**  continued 
the  pertinacious  fiuiatic,  **and  that  word  ahoold  be 
known.**  **  It  is  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  alone,"  replied  Laud  ;  and,turning  to  the 
headsman,  he  gave  him  some  money,  saying,  "  Here, 
honest  friend,  God  foi^ve  thee,  and  do  ^y  office 
upon  me  in  mercy.**  He  knelt  down,  said  anotlier 
short  prayer,  made  his  sign,  and  the  executioner 
did  his  office  at  one  blow ; — "  and  instantly,**  saya 
Fuller,  '*  his  face,  ruddy  in  the  last  moment,  turned 
pale  as  ashes,  confuting  their  falsehoods,  who  gave 
it  out  that  he  had  purposely  painted  it,  to  fortify 
his  cheeks  against  discovery  of  fear  in  the  paleness 
of  his  complexion."  Some  few  friends  carried  his 
body  to  Barking  church,  and  decently  interred  it 
there,  reading  over  his  grave  the  service  for  the 
deed  appointed  by  that  litu^  which  we  must 
believe  he  had  conacientioualy  held  to  be  essential 
to  salvation.* 

The  Soots,  who  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  English  parliament,  and  whose  country 
had  at  length  been  made  the  scene  of  civil  war  by 
the  daring  Marquess  of  Montrose,  recommended  a 
new  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king ;  and  as  early 
as  the  month  of  November  of  the  preceding  year 
(1644),  propositions  running  in  the  name  of  both 
kingdoms  were  drawn  up  by  Johnston  of  Wariston, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Scottish  com- 
miBsioners.  The  parliament  sent  to  Oxford  for  a 
safe-conduct  for  Uie  commissionera  they  had  ap- 
pointed to  carry  these  piopoaitionf  to  ihs  king, 

•  Roihwoith  — Whiteloelt  — Mav' — Heylin. — ClanndoD.— Ltn- 
gard. — Laud't  Tronblet.— Prynne,  Caateiboty'i  Doom.— Joomali.— 
"The  eiimet  objected  to  him,"  tayi  May.  "were  many.  .  .  ,  Pow 
yeait  almott  had  Ihti  mhappy  old  man  been  a  prttonet,  yet  not  en- 
joyed to  muob  ai  the  qnlet  of  a  priton ;  for  tnmatimet  <aboat  finir- 
toon  dayt)  he  wat  canied  from  the  Tower  to  Wettmintler,  and  then 
amigned  in  th«  Hotue  of  Lordi.  Bo  the  Fate*  were  pleaeed.  in  a  tad 
eompentatlon,  to  equal  hit  adveraity  even  In  length  of  time  with  hie 
jffoaperity.  Tbit  January  be  wae  beheaded,  hit  life  being  tpuo  out 
to  long,  till  be  might  tee  (which  wat  the  obtervallun  of  many}  Mmo 
ttw  dayt  befoN  hit  dsath,  the  Book  of  Liturgy  abolished,  and 
Um  DiiectiHT  eompoied  ity  the  tyood  at  Wattmltuttt  ud  «ttft- 
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mmdj,  the  Enl  of  Denbigh,  the  Lord  Haynard, 
Mr.  Pierpnnt,  Mr.  HoIIis,  Mr.  Whitelock,  and  the 
Lord  Weninan  (English),  ami  the  Lord  Maitland, 
Sir  Charles  Erskine.  and  Mr.  Bartlay  (Scotch). 
Prince  Rupert  salt  the  safe-conduct  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  king,  who  did  not  notice  them 
as  members  of  parliament,  but  merely  as  private 
gentlemen.  The  parliament,  however,  submitted  to 
thia  slight,  and  dispatched  the  commisBioners. 
Charles  or  his  officers  most  unwisely  kept  these 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  for  some  hours  outside 
the  gates  of  Oxford  in  the  wet  and  cold ;  and  when 
they  were  admitted  into  the  town,  they  were  es- 
corted like  prisoneTB  by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  lodged 
in  a  Tery  mean  inn.*  The  Earl  of  Denbigh  read 
the  propositions  for  peace.  "  Have  you  power  to 
treat  V  said  Charles.  The  eonunissioners  replied, 
**  No;  but  we  axe  to  receive  your  majesty's  answer 
in  writing.**  **  Then,**  replied  tbt  king  coarsely, 
**  a  letteTH»nier  mig^t  have  d(me  as  much  as  you." 
*'  I  suppose,*'  said  the  Earl  of  Denbirii,  your 
majesty  looks  upon  us  as  persons  of  anomer  ccmdi- 
tion  than  letter^arriers."  "  I  know  your  condi- 
tion," replied  the  king ;  "  but  I  say  that  your  com- 
inission  gives  yon  power  to  do  no  more  than  a 
letter-carrier  might  have  done.'*  In  the  evening 
the  loyal  Earl  of  Lindsay,  who  was  sick  in  his  bed, 
invited  Hollis  and  Whitelock  to  visit  him.  These 
two  important  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  earl's 
chamber,  when  the  king  and  Prince  Rupert,  with 
several  persons  of  prime  quality,  entered ;  and  the 
Iciug  not  only  saluted  them  very  obligingly,  but 
also  htgm  to  discourse  with  them.  *'  I  am  sorry, 
gendemen,**  said  Charles,  **  that  you  bring  me  no 
better  propositiona  for  peaces  mac  more  reasonable, 
than  these  are."  "They  are  such,**  said  Hollis, 
"  as  the  parliament  thought  fit  to  agree  upon.  I 
hope  a  good  issue  may  be  had  out  of  them  ;**  uid 
■Whitelock  added,  that  they  were  but  the  servants 
of  parliament,  and  very  willing  to  be  messengers  of 
peace.  **  I  know,'*  said  Chsries,  "  you  could  only 
bring  me  what  they  chose  to  send,  but  I  confess  I 
do  not  a  little  wonder  at  some  of  these  propositions, 
and  particularly  at  the  qualifications.**  The  pro- 
positions excepted  several  persons  about  the  court, 
and  in  the  king's  army ;  among  these  were  Prince 
Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice,  who  were  present,  and 
who  laughed  in  scorn  and  contempt,  for  which,  how- 
ever, their  uncle  rebuked  Uiem.t  The  evident  in- 
tentiou  of  the  king  was  to  win  over  Hdlis  and 
Whitek>ck.  "  Your  service,  Mr.  Hollis,**  said  he, 
"  and  that  of  the  rest  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
desire  hath  been  ibr  peace,  hath  been  yay  acceptable 
to  me ;  and  out  of  the  confidence  I  have  of  you 
two  that  are  here  with  me,  I  ask  your  <^inion  and 
advice,  what  answer  will  be  best  tiff  loe  to  fpm  at 

'  *  RiMhwotlh  nyi,  "  HIi  m^jetty  rteelved  thm  vnv  MiffiaAj  vm 
the  nnt  day,  and  gave  to  ■reiy  oaa  hi*  haDd  to  kiw,  out  MMMasn 
to  itight  tit  SeoU  commiitiMers  tham  my  U«  mt."t 
,  t  wliit«loek  ttyt,  "At  the  readitig  of  the  nceptod  penons'  nunei, 
vhich  the  Ifarl  of  Denbigh  tend  with  ifreat  eotur«f(e  Hud  temper, 
Pilnca  Rupert  Mid  Prinite  Hauiice,  being  pment  when  their  iimdm 
wm  md  M  neepted  mimbi,  they  Ul  lam  m  laOKhtar,  U  whkk  tt« 
kin|  leewd  ditpuaM^  and  bid  tliem  be  ftAst," 
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this  tnne  to  your  propendona?*'  HolUs  hoped 
his  majesty  would  excuse  them :  Whitelock  snc^ 
"  We  now  by  acoidmt  have  the  honour  to  be  in 
your  majeBty*s  presence,  but  our  present  employ- 
ment disables  us  from  advising  your  majesty.'* 
But  Charles,  not  easily  repelled,  required  their  ad- 
vice as  friends — as  his  private  subjects.  To  this 
Hollis  said,  *'  Sir,  to  speak  in  a  private  capacity, 
I  should  say  that  I  think  your  beet  answer  would 
be,  your  coming  amongst  us and  Whitelock  told 
his  majesty  that  his  personal  presence  at  his 

garliament  would  sooner  put  an  end  to  their  un- 
appy  distractions  than  any  treaty.  "  But  how 
can  I  go  thither  with  safety  ?"  said  Charles.  «  I 
am  confident,*'  replied  Hollis,  "  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  to  your  person  to  come  away  directly 
to  your  parliament**  "  That  may  be  a  question,** 
rejoined  tiie  kii^ ;  "  but  I  suppose  your  principsJs 
who  sent  you  hither  vrill  expect  a  present  answer 
to  your  message.'*  They  both  represented  ^in, 
that  the  most  satisfactory  answer  would  be,  hie 
majesty's  presence  with  lus  parliament.  **  Let  us 
pass  by  that,*'  said  the  king ;  "  and  let  me  desire 
you  two  to  go  into  the  nex^  room,  and  confer  a 
little  together,  and  set  down  something  in  writing 
which  you  apprehend  may  be  fit  for  me  to  return 
as  an  answer,  and  which,  in  your  judgment,  may 
facilitate  and  promote  this  good  work  of  peace.** 
Hollis  and  Whitelock  withdrew,  and,  being  toge- 
ther by  themselves,  upon  discourse  concluded  that 
it  would  be  no  breach  of  trust  iu  them  to  write  as 
the  king  desired  them,  btit  rather  might  prove  a 
means  of  promoting  the  work  they  both  came 
about.  Am  accordingly  Whitelock  wrote  down 
what  tiwy  thought  vrould  be  the  king*s  best  answer ; 
and  the  paper  so  written  they  left  upon  the  table 
in  the  wiurarawing-room,  and  the  king  went  in 
and  took  it,  and  with  much  favour  bade  them  fare- 
well.* But  the  answer  suggested  by  these  two 
members  was  not  such  a  ooe  as  the  king  wished 
for ;  and  seeing  he  had  failed  in  bringing  them 
over  to  his  party,  he  made  an  end  of  the  useless 
parade  of  compliment  and  cajolery.  On  the  27th 
of  November  ne  sent  them  his  reply  sealed  up. 
Hollis,  and  Whitelock,  and  the  other  commissioners 
thought  it  not  fit  for  them  to  receive  an  answer  in 
th^  manner,  without  beii^  acquainted  with  the 
contents,  or  furnished  with  a  copy,  as  was  usual 
iu  such  cases,  and  they  desired  to  be  excused  from 
receiving  that  answer  to  sealed  up,  requesting  at 
least  to  have  a  capj  of  it  His  majes^  insultingly 
replied,  "  What  is  diat  to  you,  who  are  but  to  carry 
what  I  send ;  uid  if  I  will  send  the  son^  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John  you  must  carry  it  1**  The 
commissioners  contented  themselves  with  saying, 
that  the  business  about  which  they  came  wss  of 
somewhat  more  consequence  than  an  old  song. 
Charles  then  condescended  to  send  them  a  copy  of 
his  answer:  but  here,  again,  another  difficulty  was 
started.  They  observed,  that  the  said  answer  was 
not  directed  to  any  body  whatsoever,  and  that  the 
parliament  so  &r  fnm  being  ackrowledged,  was 
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not  even  named  in  it  Charles  inBisted  that  the 
answer  was  delivered  to  them,  the  parliaments* 
commissioners,  which  was  sufficient;  and  some  of 
his  lords  told  them  that  they  could  not  get  it  other- 
wise, chiefly  because  they  were  there  as  commia- 
sioiiers  for  both  kingdoms,  for  England  as  well  as 
for  Scotland,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  commis- 
sioners, for  peace-sake,  to  receive  the  answer  as  it 
was  sent  to  them.  Thereupon  the  commissioners, 
considering  that  they  must  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  break  off  this  treaty  if  they  should  refuse  the 
king's  paper,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  them 
to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  parliament, 
consented  to  receive  the  answer  without  any  ad- 
dress upon  it.* 

On  the  29th  of  November  (1644)  this  singular 
document  was  produced  at  Westminster,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  same  was  read  at  a  conference 
of  both  Houses.  Great  exceptions  were  made,  and 
there  was  much  debate  against  the  form  and  want 
of  direction  ;  but  at  last  it  was  carried  that  those 
objections  should  be  laid  aside,  that  the  treaty 
should  be  proceeded  with,  and  that  thanks  should 
be  returned  to  the  commissioners  who  had  been 
at  Oxford.  Charles  had  now  agreed  to  send  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
to  London,  with  a  fuller  answer  and  an  extended 
commission;  hut  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  as  yet 
held  the  supreme  command,  would  not  grant  a 
safe-conduct  to  these  two  noblemen,  unless  he  was 
acknowledged  as  general  of  the  army  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England ;  and  the  Commons  were  reso- 
lute on  the  same  point,  insisting  that  his  majesty 
should  send  as  tu  the  parliament  of  England 
assembled  at  Westminster,  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  parliament  of  Scotland."  On  the  5th  of 
December  Prince  Rupert  sent  a  letter  with  the 

•  Whilclock.— Bnihworlh, 


required  recognition;*  and  at  &e  same  moment 
the  king,  to  excuse  himself  with  his  wife,  addressed 
her  a  letter  containing  these  memorable  words, 
which  fully  proved  widi  what  mental  reservation 
he  had  acknowledged  the  parliament :  "  As  to»my 
calling  those  at  London  a  parliament,  if  there  had 
been  two  besides  myself  of  my  opinion,  I  had  not 
done  it;  and  the  argument  that  prevailed  with  me 
was,  that  the  calling  did  nowise  acknowledge  them 
to  be  a  parliament;  upon  which  condition  and 
construction  I  did  it,  and  no  otherwise:  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  registered  in  the  comicil-books,  with 
the]  council's  imanimous  approbation. "  The 
king's  envoys,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  arrived  in  London  on  the 
14th  of  December,  and  were  honourably  conducted 
to  Somerset  House,  where  they  were  well  enter- 
tained, and  allowed  on  the  morrow — a  Sunday — to 
hear  divine  service  according  to  the  Liturey,  which 
parliament  and  the  synod  of  divines  had  sup- 
pressed. The  two  noblemen,  adhering  to  their 
master's  instructioos,  acted  as  secret  emissaries  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  intrigued  with  the  two 
factions  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  offer- 
ing the  latter  liberty  of  conscience,  &c.  &c  And 
as  Richmond  and  Southampton  were  found  to  have 
no  higher  faculty  than  that  of  proposing  the  nomi- 
nation  of  commissioners,  the   parliament  made 

*  Tliifl  w»  Knpert'i  lett«i  to^Enn,  pnncfauitid  u  ws  Bud  11  in 
RiuhwoTih  !— 

"  I  am  comiiMiided  by  hU  lujeity  to  deiln  of  your  lordihip  ufe 
conduct  tor  iho  Duke  ,ur  Richmuod  aud  Uie  Eul  al  SoMliampUin, 
with  their  Btundaiit*,  coarliei,  hnnoi,  >nd  ot)i«T  accainiiiodaliona 
BtUug  for  theit  jourDey  in  their  coming  to  Lnndoa.  during  their  euy, 
■nd  in  th«ir  return,  when  they  •bnll  thiiik  At ;  from  tbe  Lord*  and 
Common*  ainmbled  in  the  pkrliamant  of  F.nRliud  at  Wettminater, 
lo  bring  to  the  Lords  and  Contmona  uwmbled  In  the  parliament  at 
England,  and  tbe  CommiHionere  of  th«  kingdom  of  Scotland  now  at 
Lotidon,  an  anawer  to  tha  ptopOailiona  aent  to  hia  majaaly  ftv  a 
iafe  and  well-groanded  peace. 

"  You  laidihlp'i  aerrant, 

"  Oxfhid,  Dacamber  5th." 


TTXBBtMK. 

ShoKlng,  to  Iba  right,  the  Homo  (called  the  Tnaty  Honaa)  in  irtitch  tha  Coumia^na  held  tbrir 
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hnste  to  get  rid  of  them,  being  veil  inloTmed  u  to 
all  their  doings  in  the  city. 

After  many  tedious  ^Kminaries,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  king's  ccnnnussioners  should  meet  the 
cominissioners  of  the  Ixffds  and  Commons  at 
Uxbridge,  within  the  parliamentary  lines;  that 
Charles  should  be  represented  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the 
Earl  of  Kingston,  the  Lords  Capel,  Seymour, 
Hatton,  and  Culpeper,  Secretary  Nicholas,  Sir 
Edward  Hyde,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Edward  Lane,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman, 
Sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  Mr.  John  Aehbumham, 
Mr.  Geoflfrey  Palmer,  and  Dr.  Stewart;*  and 
that  the  parliament  should  be  represented  by  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
and  Denbigh,  the  Lord  Wenman,  Denzil  Hollis, 
Fierpoint,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  junior,  Oliver  St 
John,  Bulsbode  Whitelock,  John  Crew,  and  Ed- 
mund Prideaux ;  and  that  the  estates  of  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland  should  be  represented  by  the 
Earl  of  Loudon,  the  Marquess  of  AT«yle»the  Lords 
Maitland  and  Balmerino,  Sir  Archibald  Johnson, 
Sir  Charles  Erskine,  Sir  John  Smith,  George  Dun- 
das,  Hugh  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Robert  Berkely,  or 
Barclay — "  together  with  Mr.  Alexander  Hender- 
son." These  commissioners  met  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed (the  29th  of  January)  in  the  little  town  of 
Uxbridge.  "  This  place  bein^  within  the  parlia- 
ment's quarters,  their  commissioners  were  the 
more  civil  and  desirous  to  afford  accommodation  to 
the  king's  commissioners,  and  they  thought  fit  to 
appoint  Sir  John  Bennetts  house  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  town  to  be  fitted  for  the  place  of  meeting  for 
thetreaty."t  There,  on  the  morrow,  deliberaBons 


lei  uiDuw  (iTC  Hwm  mi  imw  mm 
MiM  uyiog  tiMt  lh«]r  conM  not  ran- 
,  u  It  woaU  bo  dincth  oppodtt  to 
oiun  to  Otm  klnc .  wUidi  Uikt 


•  The  new  tilk*  eoBfenvd  due*  the  great  m«1  bad  ben  euiM 
ttwaj  tKm  puUkBwnt  freM  oBtaen.  and  Mnvnil  amfenDen 
wm  beld  b»tw«Mi  Um  Lord*  and  Cooiiboiu  aboat  tbia  Batter,  tba 
Lcrda  ituiaUDR  thtU  tb«  lafe-condaet  abouU  |Iv»  them  all  tbetr  tillea 
a*  ipeeifted  b]p  the  king ;  the  CumBMna  I 
itrMvnd  Id  admit  thoM  new  titlei.  ai  li 
one  of  the  pmpoaitiona  of  both  Heuara  to  lha  klBf. 
all  titlaa  of  honour  vhataoevar  eonfeired.  by  hU  nuUeatjr  since  the 
nnyiiiR  away  the  |tnit  acal  ahoald  be  Told.  At  laat  It  waa  agreed 
that  the  new  litlea  of  the  lorda  ahoald  be  MnUted,  bat  that  tboaa  of 
the  kniRhta,  not  belnit  honourt  under  the  gftt  m>1,  ahoald  be  in- 
■erted;  and  aoeaidiuffly  the  tafi»«ondnct  wai  ihiu  vent  away,  and 
hia  Bi^ty  wac  pleaied  to  aeeept  the  mbm.  notwithatandiog  Hich 
alteraUon .— AaiAMrt  A. 

t  The  eommiaaionera  fin  the  parliament  ware  lodced  on  the  north 
alda  of  the  town,  and  thoae  Ibr  Che  king  on  the  aouiTi  tide.  The  heal 
inn  on  the  one  tide  waa  the  rendaavont  of  the  parllnroenfa  «im- 
BiaaiDoera,  and  tlw  best  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the  atteet  was  for  the 
kinx'a  commitaloner*.  No  IntermixtuTe  vaa  allowed  betveee  the 
attendant!  of  one  party  and  the  attendantaof  the  oihernarty,  but"  the 
eveninff  that  they  came  to  town  several  viiits  paMcd  between  partt- 
tieulai  cammissiunera  of  cither  party :  m  Sir  Edward  Hyde  eane  to 
Tiilt  Mr.  Hollb  and  Ur.  Whtteloeki  ih«  Lord  Cnlpeper  TiatUd Sir 
Henry  Vane ;  and  other*  of  the  king's  eommlHienera  vialled  several 
of  the  parliament's  cummisiiooera,  and  had  long  diacourses  abont  the 
treaty,  and  to  petanade  one  another  to  a  eumpliance :  so  alio  Mr. 
Whtteloclc  viaited  Sir  Edward  Hyde  and  Mr.  Palmer,  tUr  Richard 
Lane,  and  others,  and  aereral  othn  of  the  parliament's  eommission- 
«cs  lidtad  diTsrs  of  the  king's  comBlssioners,  and  had  diaoonrse  with 
them  tending  to  fUrtiMiaace  of  the  btisloess  of  the  treaty.  The  town 
was  eaeeediiqtly  Ml  of  company,  that  It  waa  hard  to  get  anv  quarter, 
except  br  lha  eoBmbaloners  and  their  retlnne,attd  lomeof  Iheeom- 
Bissionert  were  tbteed  to  lie  two  of  them  in  a  chamber  in  Held  beds, 
oaly  npaaa<|uilt.IathBt  cold  weather,  not  coming  into  a  bed  during 
all  Um  treaty.  Qreat  atteotlon  was  paid  to  dipturaatie  etiqaetta, 
and  ihepM  was  ghren  to  the  nyaltata.  "  The  fcreway  Into  tbe  lioiise 
was  apiMdnted  tbr  tbe  king's  commlMionera  to  come  in  at,  and  the 
bock  way  for  the  puliamrnt's  comroistluners  ;  In  the  middle  of  the 
hoQse  was  a  fair  great  eliamber,  where  they  caused  a  large  table  to 
be  made  like  Ihat  heretofore  In  the  Star  Chamber,  almoat  aquan, 
wtthooi  any  nppei  or  lower  end  of  U.  The  kln4*a  eommiaatanera  had 
ooeeudand  onatMaofllMtaUilbrlkaBtUuiflUinriitowwftirtlw 
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were  opened,  it  being  agreed  beforehand  that 
everything  should  be  set  down  in  writing.  John 
Thurloe,  afterwards  secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
— Thnrloe,  the  bosom  friend  of  Milton, — acted  as 
secretary  &r  the  English  parliament,  being  assisted 
by  Mr.  Earle ;  and  Mr.  Cheesly  acted  as  secre- 
tary for  the  commissioners  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment. The  first  point  debated  was  that  which  was 
sure  to  make  the  worst  blood,  and  defeat  the  whole 
treaty — if,  indeed,  there  had  ever  been  a  hope  or 
an  intention  to  conclude  a  treaty.  The  parlia- 
ment's commissioners  delivered  the  propositions 
and  votes  of  both  Houses  concerning  the  settling 
of  religion  in  a  presbyterial  way ;  and  this  matter 
waa  appointed  for  tbe  debate  of  the  three  first 
days.  The  king's  commissioners  asked  what  was 
meant  by  the  expression  *'  presbyterial  govern- 
ment ?"— and  Dr.  Stewart,  of  the  school  of  Laud, 
spake  very  learnedly,  though  somewhat  warmly, 

X'nst  any  alteration  of  the  aystna  of  episcopacy, 
ch  he  thought  to  be  best  suited  to  me  church 
of  Ec^luid,  and  also  to  be  "jure '  divino.** 
Alexander  Henderson,  the  champion  of  presby- 
terianism,  the  framer  of  the  covenant,  spoke 
with  equal  warmth  against  episcopacy.  At 
length  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  wearied  out 
with  this  unprofitable  dispute  on  a  point  of 
mere  nieculative  theology,  proposed  that  they 
should  leave  this  argument,  and  proceed  to  debate 
upon  the  particular  proposals.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke agreed  with  the  noble  marquess,  and  the 
lay  part  of  the  commissioners,  particularly  on  the 
king's  side,  would  willingly  hikve  paased  over  this 
point  altoge^er ;  but  the  pusons  were  of  a  difTer- 
ent  opinion,  and  Dr.  Stewart  desired  that  they 
might  dispute  syllc^stically,  as  became  scholars. 
Henderson  told  him  that  h^  in  his  younger  days, 
had  been  a  pedagogue  in  Scotland,  and  had  uao 
read  logic  and  rhetoric  to  his  scholars ;  that  of  late 
he  had  wholly  declined  that  kind  of  learning; 
that  he  hoped,  nevertheless,  he  had  not  forgotten 
all  of  it,  and  therefore  he  agreed  to  dispute  syllo- 
gistically.    "  And  in  that  way,"  says  Rushwurth, 

"  they  proceeded  But  the  arguments  on 

both  ^arts  were  too  large  to  be  ulmitted  to  a  place 
in  this  story."  The  parliament  commissioners 
presented  four  propositions  concerning  religion  : — ' 
that  the  king  should  consent  to  the  taking  away 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  that  he  should 
accept  the  Directory  for  Worship,  which  had  beoi 
substituted  for  the  Liturgy ;  that  he  should  confirm 
the  assemblies  and  synods  of  the  church ;  and, 
lastly,  diat  he  should  tdte  the  covenant  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  On  none  of  these  points  would  either 
puty  yield  a  hair's  breadth ;  and  the  nrral  com- 
misMonas  objected  in  limine  that  die  king's  con- 
science wonld  never  allow  him  to  consent  to  these 


parllament'a  commisskmprs,  and  the  end  appointed  tor  (he  Srots 
commtsswners  to  ilt  by  themselTet.  Behind  the  chdr  of  the  com- 
ntssloners  on  both  sides  sat  the  diTinesand  secretaries,  and  tuch  of 
thti  comnisiloner*  ni  had  not  room  to  sit  nest  to  the  table.  At  each 
end  of  the  great  chamber  was  a  fair  withdrawing  room  and  inner 
chamber,  one  Ibr  the  king,  and  the  other  fur  the  parllanent's  eoB- 
mlsajwBBW  Is  icUn  unto  ud  coBinlt  wImb '  ' 
wortk. 
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ch&ngeB  in  religion.  But  there  were  also  other 
articles  about  which  Charles  was  equally  tenacious, 
and  the  parliament  equally  resolute ;  such  as  the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  war,  the  pacification  Ormond  had  made 
with  the  Catholics,  &c.  j  and,  after  twenty  days 
of  debate  and  wrangling,  nothing  was  settlcu, 
nothii^  made  clear  to  hoth  parties,  except  that 
they  roust  again  hare  recourse  to  the  sword ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  those  twenty  days,  the  term 
originally  fixed  for  the  duratim  of  the  negotiations, 
the  parliament  recalled  their  comnuHinierB. 

If  either  party  was  disappointed  at  the  result, 
it  was  certainly  not  the  king,  who  was  wonderfully 
buoyed  up  by  the  brillisnt  successes  obtained  by 
the  Marquess  of  Montrose,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  over  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Cove- 
nanteiB,  and  who,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  negotiations,  wrote  to  his  wife  to  assure  her 
that  she  had  no  need  to  doubt  the  issue  of  this 
treaty,  for  his  commissioners  were  so  well  chosen 
that  they  would  neither  be  driven  by  threats  nor 
arguments  from  the  positive  grounds  he  had  laid 
down  for  them,  and  which  were  such  as  he  had 
formerly  ap;reed  upon  with  her  majesty.  The 
pledges  whidi  Uie  queen  had  given  to  her  partisans 
the  Catholics  would  of  themselves  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  treaty  with  the  parliament* 

While  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  were 
disputing  syllogisticaUy  at  Uxbridge,  their  respec- 
tive parties  lud  many  fierce  skirmiBheB  in  the 
field ;  for  though  the  main  army  on  either  side  lay 
inactive  in  winter  quarters,  there  was  no  restrain- 
ing the  animosity  of  partisans,  who  carried  on  an 
incessant  but  petty  warfare  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  a  perplexing  series  of  sieges 
and  assaults, — night  surprises  and  pitched  battles 
between  small  troops  of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers, 
men  that  took  their  instructions  from  no  one  but 
themselves,  and  that  fm^jfat  whenever  they  found 
an  opportuni^.   The  town,  the  village,  was  often 

*  R(whwi)rt]i.—WIi{uioek.—Hir.—Clarra4on.— Warwick,— Uar 
M]rt  (and  moat  of  hU  aMerttona  an  borne  ont  by  abnndant  eridmca 
IVom  other  qaartera)  "  that  the  king,  before  the  treaty  bewail,  ui«d 
all  tneaui  to  aanite  hlmtelf  of  Ibreigu  aid.    By  letten  he  urged  the 

aueen,  who  wai  then  In  Prance,  to  eolicit  that  king  and  other  Catho- 
ci  to  natiU  hira,  and  that  the  qnoea-regent  would  detain  ih«  purlia- 
ment'i  ahlpa  in  Fiance.  He  waa  very  earnett.  likewiae,  for  auUt- 
ance  from  the  Duke  of  Ixor^n,  that  he  miidit  get  into  England  that 
wicked  army  of  hia,  lo  notorlotu  thronfth  Qermany  and  Ftandert  for 

all  Tillany.   At  Utt,  hope  waa  h^vbo  faim  ftom  the  Duke  of 

Lomia  of  10.000  men,  and.  for  bringing  of  theae  aoldlera  Into  Eng- 
land. Qott  waa  lent  into  Holland  to  negotiate  fbr  ihipplng  and  other 
BeMMariaa.  The  king  likewiae  dedred  aaaiatanoe  at  that  tina  from 
Ihe  bloody  Iri«h  rebel*,  and,  by  hit  letter*,  commanded  Ormond  to 
nake  a  peace  with  tfaoie  rebels,  and  to  piomica  and  fcrant  to  them  a 
free  Bserciw  of  their  Popiah  roligion,  and  to  asMira  them  that  br 
their  aaslatance,  be  couM  but  Dniah  hia  war  in  England,  he  woald 
abrogate  all  thoae  law*  which  had  been  heretofore  made  agaiaat  tli« 
Fa[nata  there :  he  gave  thanki  Ukewiu  to  Miiakerr)-,  Hluaket,  and 
oth«rt  of  thoae  rebela.  promliing  a  panlon  fbr  all  that  was  paat  ,. 
The  (pteen,  alao  (remaining  in  France),  writing  to  her  nutband, 
■eemad  lo  grieve  much  that,  at  Uxbrldije,  they  were  to  treat  of  reli- 
cieB  in  the  Snt  plane,  aflrming  that  if  anything  aevare  againat  the 
Catlwlic*  ahoutd  bs  ooDclnded,  and  yet  a  peace  ahould  not  be  mode, 
the  king  could  nut  hope  hereafter  for  any  aiaiitanee  from  the  Catlw- 
lic BriDcei  or  from  the  Iriah,  who  muit  needa  think  that,  after  Uiey 
had  done  their  beat,  they  abinld  at  laat  be  fonaken.  She  often 
entreats  t}w  king  that  ha  would  never  fonake  the  biahopa^  the  Ca- 
lh<diei^  nor  thoae  IhithAil  bienda  of  hia  that  aerred  hin  to  hia  wari : 
and  the  king  prraniaeih  Iter  that  be  would  neTer  foraake  hia  ftienda 
for  a  peace  j  and  eontlnuea  Id  perauoda  her  tu  hoaten  aa  much  aa  ahe 
can  the  aide  ftwn  Franoa,  aayltu^  that  whUat  London  ia  diattueted 
balwMB  the  PiMbyiHluu  and  IndraeBdnth  both  mas  bt  ntuwd.* 


Gitfausiastic  in  the  parliammt's  cause,  while  the 
neighbouring  castle  or  manor-house  was  just  as 
enthusiastic  for  the  king.  At  times  a  'sortie  from 
the  casde  or  manor-house  would  disturb  the 
burghers  and  yeomen  at  dead  of  night,  and  leave 
them  to  lament  the  burning  of  their  houses  and 
bams,  the  carrying  off  of  their  cattle;  and  then 
there  generally  foUowed  a  siege  o{  the  castle  or 
mauor'house,  which,  from  want  of  artillery  and 
military  skill,  would  of^  be  prolonged  tloough 
tedious  months,  and  &il  at  last,  and  be  raised  at 
the  approach  of  Prince  Bnpert  and  his  flyii^ 
squadrons  of  horse,  or  of  some  other  body  of'^the 
king's  army.  Many  of  these  episodes  were  interest- 
ing and  romantic  in  the  extreme :  in  some  of  them 
the  high-bom  damea  of  the  land,  whose  husbands 
were  away  following  the  banner  of  their  sovereign, 
made  good  the  castle  walls  against  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  and  commanded  from  tower  and 
barbican  like  tnave  soldiers.  But  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  greater  operations  which  decided 
this  war.  When  the  Spring  began,"  says  the 
somewhat  partial  May,  **  Uie  war  waa  renewed  on 

both  sides  with  gnat  heat  and  courage  Sir 

Thomas  Fairfax  went  to  Windsor  to  his  new- 
modelled  army ;  a  new  army  indeed,  made  up  of 
some  remainder  of  the  oM  one,  and  other  new- 
raised  forces  in  the  countries ;  an  army  seeming 
no  way  glorious  either  in  the  dignity  of  its  oom- 
mandos  or  tite  antiquity  of  soldiers.  For  never 
hardly  did  any  army  go  fortii  to  war  who  had  leas 
of  the  confidence  of  their  own  friends,  or  were  more 
the  objects  of  the  contempt  of  their  enemies,  and 
yet  who  did  more  bravely  deceive  the  expectations 
of  them  both,  and  show  how  far  it  was  possible  for 
human  conjectures  to  err.  For  in  their  following 
actions  and  successes  they  proved  such  excellent 
soldiers,  that  it  would  too  much  pose  antiquity, 
among  all  the  camps  of  their  famed  heroes,  to  find 
a  parallel  to  this  army.  He  that  will  seriouafy 
weigh  their  achievements  in  the  following  year, 
against  potent  and  gallant  enemies,  and  consider 
the  greatness  of  the  tilings  they  accomplished,  the 
number  of  tiieir  victories,  how  many  battiea  were 
won,  how  many  towns  and  garrisons  vrere  taken, 
will  hardly  be  able  to  believe  them  to  have  been 
the  vrork  of  one  year,  or  fit  to  be  called  one  war. 
But  whosoever  cousiders  this  must  take  heed  that 
he  do  not  attribute  too  much  to  them,  but  give  it 
wholly  to  AlmighQr  Gfod,  whose  Providence  over 
this  army,  as  it  did  afterwards  miraculously  ap- 
pear, so  it  might  in  some  measure  be  hoped  for  at 
the  first,  considering  the  behaviour  and  disciphne 
of  those  soldiers.  For  the  usual  vices  of  camps 
were  here  restrained;  the  discipline  was  strict;  no 
theft,  no  wantonness,  no  oaths,  nor  any  profane 
words,  could  escape,  without  the  severest  castiga- 
tion ;  by  which  it  was  brought  to  pass  that  in  thia 
camp,  as  in  a  well-ordered  d^;  passi^  was  safo, 
and  commerce  free."*  This  was  tlu  army  that 
emulated  the  bermc  and  devout  forcea  which  had 
followed  the  great  Swede  to  yk^mry  and  glory. 
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The  long**  fiiToet  were  much  len  religious  and 
decent';  the  royaliit  offioen,  'the  caTtlien  gene- 
rally, die  more  to  distingutBh  themselves  from  the 
puritan  Roundheads,  gave  way  to  blasphemy  and 
swearing,  drinking  and  gambling,  and  to  all  those 
vices  which  had  distinguished  the  ungodly  armies 
of  Wallenstein.  The  officers  prided  themselves  in 
their  profligacy,  considering  all  decency  of  beha- 
viour  the  merest  hypocrisy,  and  altogether  unfit 
for  soldiers;  and  dieir  men  shewed  a  great  aptitude 
in  following  the  example  of  their  superiors.  If 
we  an  to  believe  several  contemporary  antboritiea, 
the  royal  camp  itself  or  the  more  permanent  head- 
quarters of  Charles,  was  not  exemjdary  in  point  of 
morals.  At  the  opening  <tf  the  campaign,  how- 
ever, the  Idng,  to  all  appearance,  hid  many  advan- 
tages over  the  parliament  Hie  troops,  Ihoi^ 
£miuently  motnuas  aa  well  aa  disorderly  and  dis- 
lolttte,  were  well  trained  and  tried  in  the  field ;  his 
fortteiaca  were  very  nnmerooa;  irom  Oxford,  in 
the  centre  the  kingdom,  he  controlled  the 
greater  part  of  the  midland  counties ;  the  West  was 
almost  wholly  for  him;  he  still  retained  some 
places  in  the  North ;  and  he  was  undisputed  master 
of  the  principality  of  Wales,  fiutwlule  the  forces 
of  the  parUament  were  attaining  a  tenfold  vigour 
and  efficacy  from  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  mm 
stmiethtttg  like  a  unity  of  command,  iht  royalists 
were  distracted  and  weakewd  by  diverging  views 
mad  byjars  and  jealonsies  innumerable.  In  &ct 
it  at  times  required  all  the  authority  of  Charles  to 
prevent  these  &ctionB  and  aub-faduma  finm  tum^ 
mg  their  ■imi  upon  one  anodier.  Eair&x'a  first 
meratiai  was  to  detach  7000  men  to  the  relief  of 
"nnnton,  where  Blake,  die  heroie  defonder  of 
Lyme,  waa  hard  neased  by  the  royslists.  Colonel 
Weldon  led  the  detachmoit,  and  at  his  approach 
die  beleaguoers  of  Taunton  fied  without  fightii^. 
On  the  aaux  aide,  Prince  Rupert,  advancing  from 
Wotoeater  to  join  the  kii^  at  Oxford,  defeated 
Colonel  Maasey,  who  tried  to  bar  his  passage  with 
a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Gloucester,  drawn  out  at 
Ledbury.  Upon  this  reverse  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms  recommended  that  Oliver  Crom- 
wdl  should  be  employed  pro  tempcre,  in  nnte  of 
the  sdf-denying  oidmance,  and  diaj^hed  widi 
pact  of  the  cavalry  to  guard  the  roada  between 
Ledhory  and  Oxfcwd. 

CronweU,  who  waa  at  head-quartera,  as  if  to 
take  leave  of  hia  friend  Faii&x  and  the  army, 
but  who  probably  was  not  altt^^edier  unprepared, 
marched  speedily  from  Windsor,  and  widi  great 
iacilUy  vanquished  a  part  of  the  king's  force  at 
Islip-bridge  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  compl^y 
routed  the  queen's  regiment,  as  it  was  called, 
and  took  their  standard,  which  her  majesty 
herself  had  presented.  Three  other  regiments 
at  the  same  time  fled  before  Cromwell  and  his 
InmsideB,  leaving  many  of  dwir  officers  behind 
them.  A  portion  of  die  fugitives  took  shelter 
in  Bletchington  House.  ^(miwell  besieged 
dum,  aoad  forced  them  to  snrrcskder.  Anouer 
portion  fled  to  BamptonBnih:  CioiinraU  pre- 


sently encompaased  Ihem  also,  defeated  dim, 
and  took  their  leadera  Tnigfaan  and  Litdettm 
prisoners.  Charles  was  so  enraged  against 
Colond  Windebank,  who  surrendered  Bletching- 
ton House,  that,  in  spite  of  prayers  and  remon- 
strances, his  had  him  shot  for  cowardice.  Fair- 
fox  then  designed  to  besiege  the  long  in  Oxford ; 
but  Charles,  resolving  not  to  be  cooped  up  in 
a  town,  marched  out  with  ten  thousand  men. 
"Now,"  saya  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "diough 
the  long  had  understood  both  by  his  own  int^- 
ligence,  and  from  Goring,  that  this  new  Inde- 
pendent army,  elated  wiUi  their  own  prosperity, 
and  their  masters  beii^  grown  weary  of  the  war 
duongh  the  foctMnu  among  themselves,  were 
resolved  to  end  all  by  some  sharp  batde  with 
the  king;  yet  the  king,  once  out  of  Oxford, 
declined  the  oounsd  iraich  Goring  gave  him, 
of  calUng  him  with  hia  western  army  from  be- 
fore Taunton,  and  to  have  joined  his  horse  at 
least  to  himself.  If  the  state  of  affairs  had  been 
duly  and  folly  weighed,  a  neceasity  lay  on  his 
majesty  to  have  kept  all  his  forces  close  together, 
or  to  have  been  in  such  a  nearness  for  omjunction 
aa  might  have  made  one  day  the  decider  of  the 
whole  controversy;  but  toe  stiil  vxinted  tome 
daring  ruo/uh'on,  and  to  chote  rather  io  die  of  a 
hecUc  feveti  than  of  an  acute  one.  For  Goring 
had  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  good 
horse,  besides  a  body  of  dragoons ;  and  a  victory 
over  these  new  men  most  probably  (die  old  being 
80  highly  discontented)  would  luive  brought  an 
honoarable  peace,  if  not  meana  fiv  a  prosperous 
war.  But  I  fear  our  chief  eomtuxndert  so  little 
heed  one  another,  i&at  they  were  not  JUted  for 
conjunction*^  But  on  moving  from  Oxford, 
Charles  waa  joined  by  Prince  Rupert,  aa  also  by 
the  foreea  under  Prince  Maurice.  At  first,  Fair- 
fax followed  faim  with  all  the  force  he  could  ^ 
tt^^dier;  but  soon,  retracing  his  steps,  he  m- 
vested  the  city  of  Oxford,  while  Cnanwell,  leav- 
ing the  army,  rode  off  to  the  Eastern  counties, 
wEidier  it  was  at  first  suspected  Charles  was 
directing  his  march.  The  Idug  however  moved 
to  the  North  West,  to  relieve  Chester,  which 
was  then  beueged  by  Sir  Wflliam  Brereton. ,  The 
parliamentarians  raised  die  siege  at  his  approach, 
and  retreated  into  Lancashire.  It  was  appre- 
hended that  Chi^B  intended  to  j«n  his  army 
with  the  triumphant  fincea  of  Montrose  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  Scottish  army  in  England,  which 
was  then  advancing  to  the  south-east,  hai^y  fell 
back  upon  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  to 

Crd  the  approaches  to  Carlisle  and  the  western 
lers.  But  Charles,  after  his  success  at  Ches- 
ter, turned  round  to  the  south-east,  marched 
thivugh  Stafibrdabire  and  Leicestershire,  and 
carri^  the  important  city  of  Leicester  by  assault. 
This  movemoit  revived  all  the  apprehensions 
about  the  assodated  counties  in  the  East;  and 
Fairfax,  abandoning  tlw  aiege  of  Oxford,  mwcbed 
into^  Northamptonshire,  where  he-arrived  on  the 
7di,  of  June.  ;  Hia  frtepdzd6n!i^Sf!)Da§  I&d 
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in  the  iile  of  Ely,  most  actively  organizing  the 
railitia  there,  and  preparing  uie  means  of  a 
defennve  war  in  case  the  royalists  should  pene- 
trate into  those  eastern  counties  vhich  (chiefly 
through  the  zeal  and  providence  of  Cromwell) 
had  hitherto  been  spared  the  horrors  of  war.  At 
this  critical  moment,  Fairfax  and  a  general  coun- 
cil of  war,  which  he  had  called,  requested  the 
House  of  Commons  to  dispense  again  in  Crom- 
well's case  with  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
and  appoint  him  lieutenant-general,  that  second 
post  in  the  army,  which  in  all  probability  had 
purposely  been  left  vacant  from  the  beginning 
for  Master  Oliver.  The  house,  which  must  have 
known  by  this  time  that  no  man  so  entirely  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  cavalry  and  of  a 
great  part  of  the  amy,  sent  Mm  down  a  com- 
mission aa  lieutmant-general  for  tJiree  months; 
and  CnmiweU  joined  Fair&x  just  in  time  to  be 
present  at  thai  great  battle  winch  was  to  decide 
the  important  question  **what  the  liberties  and 
taws  of  England,  and  what  the  king's  power 
and  prerogative,  should  hereafter  be."*  The  king, 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  Daventry,  was 
amusing  himself  with  field  sports,  and  his  troops 
were  foraging  and  plundering  in  all  directions, 
when,  on  the  11th  of  June,  old  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  brought  him  news  of  die  unexpected 
approach  of  Fairfax.  The  royalist  outposts  were 
concentrated  and  strengthened ;  but,  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  Fairfax  beat  them  up  at 
Borou^  Hill,  and  spread  the  alarm  into  the  very 
lodgings  of  the  king.  The  parliamentarians, 
however,  who  were  then  very  weak  in  cavalry, 
did  not  think  fit  to  venture  any  furthor  attempt, 
and  Fairfax  "  propoimded  "  that  the  horse  of  lin- 
colnshire,  Derby,  and  Nottingham  should  be  drawn 
that  way  with  all  convenient  speed.  And  being 
rather  apprehensive  that  the  royal  horse  might 
visit  his  own  quarters,  Fairfax  rooimted  his 
charger  at  midnight,  and  rode  about  his  horse  and 
foot  till  four  in  the  morning.  The  unexpected 
march  of  the  enemy  up  so  close  to  him  "  bemg  in 
a  manner  a  surprise,"  his  majesty  on  the  morrow 
(the  13th)  thought  fit  to  decamp,  designing  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Pontefract  and  Scarborough, 
**  to  which  he  had  a  great  inclination,  especially 

*  Tbtijii  Vklffhtf  I  Iflttn  ot  lamBODi  (o  CranwalL  (Acoordlns 
to  Bnitamrth,  It  wu  datad  on  ilia  11th  of  Jom,  tha  ilajr  cm  vUaS 
VmirbM.  had  hii  llrst  aUmlah  with  Sir  Manwdnka  Lansdila.) 

•■  Sir.— Tou  will  flad,  by  tbe  endoaod  VaU  of  llw  Honia  of  Gotn- 
nou,  a  llbar^  gtna  bo  u>  kppointyoallaiitaaaiitiiawtnlsrUia 
bone  of  tbta  army  duiius  ineb  tlma  aa  tbat  bonie  ibiill  ba  pbwad 
to  diapeoM  wiih  yonr  attandanee.  You  eanaot  azMet  but  Uiat  I 
aako  hh  of  H  good  aa  advaatafa  a>  I  appnben^  Ihh  to  be  to 
th»  pabUe  gooi ;  and  tberabn  I  doiire  yoa  to  mako  apaady  Kpair 
to  tbta  anny,  and  gi-n  oidar  Ibat  tha  traopa  of  bona  you  Iiad  ftom 
hence,  and  what  olber  bone  or  diasooaa  ean  be  aparad  frran  tba 
attendanoe  of  yourfiwt  iBtbdroonugvp,  maioh  hItbarwUh  coa- 
Tenient  •peed ;  and  aa  fbr  any  otbar  iDieea  yon  bava  than.  I  ■ball 
nol  need  to  deaire  yon  to  ^tpoie  of  tham  as  yoa  ihall  And  moat  br 
the  pablie  advantage,  wfaicb  we  hera  apprcband  to  be  that  ihey 
marcn  toward  oi  by  the  way  of  I  Jed  ford.  We  ata  wtw  quartered  at 
Wotton.  two  mile*  from  Northampton,  the  enemy  rtill  at  Dareutry. 
Oor  lutelUKonee  ii,  that  they  intend  to  move  on  Friday,  but  wluch 
way  wo  caonut  yet  telL  Thoy  are,  aa  we  h^ar,  more  lioraa  than  foul, 
and  nako  tlirii  hotae  their  conQdence.  Oiua  aball  bo  ia  Ood.  1 
pny  you  naba  all  poaaiUe  huie  luward 

"  Your  aSectioaala  biand, 

"  Toacns  yaa* 

f  Tk.  Faiivaz." 


because  the  same  tcffoxed  more  feasible  since  ihe 
removal  of  the  Scottish  army."  Charles  therefore 
fired  his  huts,  dispatched  hit  carriages  towards 
Harborongh,  and  followed  after  them.  On  the 
same  morning  of  the  13th,  at  about  six  o'clock, 
Fairfax  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  their  debates,  to  the  exceeding  joy  of  the  whole 
army,  Lieutenant-Geoeral  Cromwell  reached  head- 
quarters with  a  choice  regiment  of  600  horse 
raised  by  the  associated  counties  of  the  East. 
Then  all  deliberation  and  hesitation  was  at  an  end, 
the  drums  beat,  the  trumpets  sounded  to  brave, 
and  the  whole  body  of  parliamentarians  were 
drawn  up  under  arms.  Cromwell  pointed  die 
way  they  were  to  ^o,  and  presently  horse  and  foot 
were  in  full  pursiut  of  the  king.  Hanison,  then 
a  major,  waa  aent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and 
Cokmel  Ireton  turned  from  the  main  road  in  ord«r 
to  get  upon  the  flank  of  tibie  royal^,  and  attadc 
them  if  he  found  good  opportunity.  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  with  the  main  body,  kept  on  the  road 
to  Harborough,  at  which  town,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  Charles  was  warned  of  the  close 
pursuit,  by  Ireton's  falling  upon  his  outposts,  and 
giving  an  alarm  to  the  whole  army.  The  king 
left  his  quarters  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  and 
called  a  council  of  war  in  Harborough.  He  put 
the  question  what  was  best  to  be  done,  seeing  that 
the  enemy  was  so  near,  and  evidently  bent  upon 
battle.  "It  was  considered  that,  should  Uiey 
march  on  to  Leicester,  if  the  rear  were  engaged, 
the  whole  army  might  be  put  in  hawd,  and 
there&re  there  was  no  safety  in  marching  with  the 
van,  unless  they  could  bring  the  rear  clear  off,  which 
they  foresaw  would  be  very  difficult  to  do:  and 
thoefinre  it  was  resolved  to  put  it  to  a  battle,  taking 
themaelvei  to  be  more  strong  in  horse  than  Fair- 
Ax ;  to  be  much  better  furnished  with  old  expe- 
rienced commanders  ;*  and  having  no  reason  not 
to  rely  upon  their  infantry ;  for,  indeed,  they  were 
generally  valiant,  stout  men.  And,  further,  they 
resolved,  since  Fairfax  had  been  so  forward  in 
pressing  upou  them,  they  would  not  remain  in 
that  place  where  they  were,  expecting  him,  but 
forthwith  advance  to  find  him  out,  and  ofler  him 
an  engagement."t 

On  Saturday,  June  the  14th,  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Fair&x  put  himself  in  march  from 
Qilling  to  Naseby,  intending  to  bring  the  royalists 
to  action,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  retreat 
upon  Leicester,  m  case  th^  should  refuse  die 
combat.  At  five  o'clock  Faurfax  halted  close  to 
Naseby,  and  shortly  after  several  bodies  of  his 
majesty's  horse  showed  themselves  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  in  battle  array.  Presently  columns  of 
infantry  marched  into  position,  and  Fairfax  being 
convinced  that  the  royalists  meant  to  bide  the 

*  According  to  Lndlow,  tha  king  de<pi«ed  iha  "  new  modol,"  aa  it 
Waa  called,  bKaue  moat  at  the  old  ofllcera  were  elAer  omitted  by 
the  parliament  or  hod  quitted  their  commanda  in  the  army  ;  and 
thaaa  coniideralluat  gMatly  encounmed  htm  to  ritk  the  ballln. 
Charlei  and  hi*  fiU-nda  had  not  yet  leameii  to  npprrelata  tha  mili- 
tary saniua  of  Cromwell,  whom  it  waa  tba  lhahiuu  to  lepreaeat  aa  aa 
naaMentillo,  uDaunaeily  brawrr. 
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brunt,  drew  up  ud  faced  them  on  the  brow  of  a 
gentle  hill,  pwdng  a  forlam  hope  of  300  inui- 
keteen  about  a  cirbine-shot  lower  down.  His 
right  wing,  conBisting  of  six  regiments  of  horse, 
\vaB  commanded  by  Cromwell ;  the  left  wing, 
composed  of  five  regiments  of  horse,  a  division  of 
200  horse  of  the  Awociation,  and  a  party  of  dra- 
goons, was,  at  Cromwell's  request,  committed  to 
the  management  of  the  gallant  Ireton,  who  was 
for  that  ^turpose  made  commissary-general  of 
horse ;  Fairfax  and  Skippon  took  charge  of  the 
main  body;  and  the  reserves  were  headed  by 
colonels  Kainsborough,  Hammond,  and  Pride. 
In  the  king's  army.  Prince  Rupert,  with  his 
brother  Prince  Manrice,  led  the  right  wing,  and 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  lett,  Charles  in 
person  taking  the  command  of  the  main  body : 
tbt  Earl  of  Lindsay  and  Sax  Jacob  Astley,  the 
Lord  Baird  and  Sir  Geo^  Lisle,  headed  the 
reserves.  The  two  armies  were  pretty  eqnal  as  to 
numbers,  there  not  being  the  difference  of  five 
hundred  men  between  them.  The  field-word  of 
the  royalists  was  *'God  and  Queen  Mary!"  that 
of  the  parliament,  "  God  our  strength !"  The 
pUte  where  the  battle  was  chiefly  fought  was  a 
large  fallow  field  about  a  mile  broad,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Naseby,  which  space  of  ground  was 
at  one  moment  entirely  covered  by  the  contending 
ftffces.  The  royalists  began  the  battle,  **  marching 
up  in  good  order  a  swift  march,  with  abundance  of 
alacrity,  gallantry,  and  resolution."  Fair&x*a 
foriom  hope  of  300  musketeers,  after  tiiey  began 
to  be  haid-presaed  upon,  fell  back,  according  to 
orders  previously  given,  upon  the  main  Irady. 
Then  l^ince  Rupert,  vrith  his  majesty's  right 
wing,  chu:ged  Ireton  and  the  left  wii^  of  the  par^ 
liamentarians ;  and  Cromwell,  at  nearly  the  same 
momoit,  with  the  parliament's  right  wing,  chai^d 
Langdale  and  the  king's  left.  As  in  other  battles, 
fortune  at  first  seemed  to  flatter  Charles,  for  the 
left  wing  of  the  parliament  was  worsted  by  the 
furious  onslaught  of  Rupert.  Ireton  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  in  the  face  with  a  halbert, 
and,  his  horse  being  killed  under  him,  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  kept  by  the  royalists  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  battle.  After  he  was  lost 
liis  men  fell  into  disorder,  and  were  beaten  back 
to  the  train  of  artillery,  which  was  in  danger  of 
bdng  taken,  the  foot  and  firekwk  men  placed  to 
guard  the  cannon  giving  way  also.  Rupert,  how- 
ever, with  his  usual  rashness,  spurred  on  too  &r ; 
the  scattered  foot  rallied  in  his  rear  round  their 
guns ;  and  the  broken  horse  of  the  left  wing 
rormed,  ckaed,  and  rode  up  to  support  the  centre 
and  the  right ;  and  when  Uie  prince  returned  from 
the  skirts  of  Naseby  town,  and  summoned  the 
train,  offering  them  quarter,  they,  being  well  de- 
fended with  firelocks  and  a  rear  guard,  refused  to 
surrender,  and  kept  him  at  bay  until  he  perceived 
that  the  success  of  the  rest  of  the  king's  army  was 
not  equal  to  his, — and  then  he  flew  back  to  succour 
his  friends ;  but,  also  as  usual,  he  came  too  late. 
CnnuweU'i  charge,  though  gallantly  met  by  Sir 


Marmaduke  Langdale,  was  brilliant  and  dedsive : 
after  firing  at  close  chaise,  and  standing  to  it  at 
the  sword's  point,  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists 
was  broken,  and  driven  beyond  all  the  king's  foot, 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  the  fallow 
field.  While  this  was  doing  there  was  a  very 
fierce  and  doubtful  encounter  between  the  two 
main  bodies,  or  the  infantry  of  the  two  armies. 
With  the  exception  of  Fairfax's  own  regiment  of 
foot,  nearly  all  his  front  division  gave  way,  and 
went  off  in  disorder,  falling  behind  the  reserves  ; 
but  the  colonels  and  officers  rallied  them  and 
brought  them  forward  with  the  reserves,  and  thai 
the  king's  foot  were  driven  back,  and  at  last  put 
to  a  disorderly  retreat.  In  this  stem  conflict  the 
p(^lar,  unflinching  Skippon  was  dan^rously 
wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  side.  Fairfax  consider- 
ately desired  him  to  quit  the  field,  but  the  old 
soldier  replied  diat  he  would  not  stir  so  long  as  a 
man  would  stand ;  and,  accordingly,  he  stayed  till 
the  battle  wu  ended.  Cromw^l,  now  returning 
victoriously,  kept  the  king's  horse  in  check,  and 
prevented  them  from  coming  to  the  rescue  of  their 
foot  in  the  centre;  and  Fairfax,  leading  up  the 
masses  of  his  infantry,  pressed  the  whole  of 
Charles's  main  body,  and  put  them  all  into  dis- 
order except  one  tertia,  which  stood  like  a  rock, 
and,  though  twice  desperately  chained,  would  not 
move  an  inch.  A  third  charge,  however,  con- 
ducted from  several  points  at  once,  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  that  last  steady  body  of  the  king's 
foot  was  Iffoken  and  thrown  into  confiisimi.  The 
king  had  now  nothing  entire  in  the  field  except 
some  renments  of  hme,  but  these  were  graduaUy 
increasea;  and  Langdale,  who  had  ramed,  and 
Charles  himself,  put  them  into  good  order.  Prince 
Rupert,  also,  being  now  returned  **  from  his  fa^ 
success,"  joined  with  his  cavalry ;  Imt  the  train  of 
artillery  was  already  lost,  the  foot  broken,  and  the 
parliamentarians  were  busied  in  taking  of  prisoner?, 
except  some  bodies  of  horse,  which  still  faced  the 
king,  to  prevent  his  advancing  to  the  succour  of 
his  routed  infantry.  Acco^ing  to  Clarendon, 
Rupert's  cavalry  thought  they  had  acted  their 
parts,  and  could  never  be  brought  to  rally  again 
in  order,  or  to  charge  the  enemy.*  They  stood, 
with  the  rest,  spiritless  and  inactive,  till  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax  were  ready  to  chaise  them  with  horse 
and  foot,  and  to  ply  them  with  their  own  artillery. 
Despair  made  Charles  courageous,  and,  placing 
himself  among  them,  he  cried  out,  *'  Om  charge 
more,  and  we  recover  the  day !"  but  he  could  nut 
prev^  with  them  to  stand  the  shock  of  hmse,  foot, 
and  ordnance,  and  they  presently  fled  in  disorder, 

*  Hw  nyHlkt  tablorian,  h#M  u  eliowhen,  eonplaiM  Mttnlv  of 
the  want  of  dliclpUiw  Id  tha  kiog'*  anny,  and  dwi  aomelliiDg  liko 
JiuUm  to  Gromirell  and  Fairdui **  Tliat  dtirareiiee  va«  obMTVpd 
all  aloni.  in  the  ilUcipliM  of  the  kligt'i  trootii,  and  of  thoM  which 
marched  under  the  catnmBiid  of  Fairfiu  aud  l^romwell  (tot  it  wa* 
miIt  ittider  thrtn,  and  had  uwnt  br«n  remarkable  undn  Bates  or 
Walirr),  that  thoi)|th  the  king'*  Irooui  preyalled  in  ttw  clkarge,  and 
routed  thuae  they  cbar|«l,  Ihev  Mldom  rallied  ihemaelvea  apin  in 
order,  nor  oould  be  brought  tn  make  a  lecond  eharie  ii|{aiD  the  lanw  daVt 
which  waa  the  reuou  that  they  had  not  an  aDlire  victory  at  EdgehiUj 
whetMstbe  oUwr  troopa.  It  they  prevailed,  or  Uwugh  they,  wen 
beaten  ud  fontod.  pmantty  nOUad  mmaia,  ud 
tU  th^  m4«.d  WW  gplcn.--^ttized  ^ 
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both  front«  aod  reserves,  hotly  pursued  hy  Crom- 
■well's  horse,  who  took  many  prisoners.  Claren- 
don says  that  the  yictora  "  left  no  manner  of 
cruelty  unexercised  that  day,  and  in  the  pursuit 
killed  above  one  hundred  women,  whereof  some 
were  the  wives  of  officers  of  quality but  here  the 
royalist  drew  from  the  stores  of  his  imagination 
and  hatred,  for  neither  in  this  battle  and  rout,  nor 
in  any  other  in  England,  were  such  atrocities  com- 
mitted. Charles  left  behind  him  on  the  6eld  5000 
prisoners,  including  an  immense  number  of  officers 
of  all  ranks,  besides  many  of  his  household  ser- 
Tanta.  There  were  also  taken  twelve  brass  pieces 
of  ordnance,  two  mortar  pieces,  eight  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  forty  barrels  of  powder,  all  the  bag 
and  baggage,  the  rich  pillage  which  the  royalist 
soldiers  had  got  just  before  at  Leicester*  above 
one  hundred  colours,  the  king's  baggage,  several 
coaches,  and  his  majesty's  private  cabinet  of 
papers  and  letters,  which  last  were  a  means  of 
sealing  his  doom.  If  the  list  of  the  slain  be  cor- 
rectly given,  it  should  appear  that  his  armi^  did 
not  fight  very  resolutely,  for  six  hundred  is  the 
highest  number  given  for  the  loss  of  common  sol- 
diers, twenty  for  that  of  colonels,  knights,  and 
officers  of  note.  The  mass  of  his  infantry  threw 
down  their  arms  and  cried  for  quarter.  The  vic- 
tory was  obtained  with  the  loss  of  very  few  on  the 
side  of  the  parliament — May  says  scarcely  a 
hundred.  Five  days  before  the  battle  of  Naseby 
Charles  had  written  to  tell  his  wife  that,  without 

■  Charlei  hkd  ut  atm  betbn  Lekoiter  on  tha  80tb  of  M»;.  u<l 
urried  ihe  pUn  by  bhkuIi  (be  Mme  day.  The  pBiUameDt'a 
Harrtioa  lumndt^ml  tliFmtelTM  priannm  ;  the  tuvn  rsperlMieed 
■II  the  horrors  of  ■  nUcF  ukni  by  atornii  nor  did  Uie  king'i  pw 
aenco  at  all  check  ihe  bruinl  profligaey  of  fail  armv.  The  plundn 
Mirled  off,  and  loit  afaiu  aX  Naiaby,  ma  nty  contldir^tle. 


being  over-sanguine,  he  could  afSrm  that,  since 
this  rebellion,  his  affairs  were  never  in  so  fair  and 
hopeful  a  way ;  but  this  afternoon,  as  he  fled  from 
the  fatal  field,  it  must  have  been  in  almost  utter 
hopelessness.* 

With  Cromwell's  horse  thundering  dose  in  his 
rear,  he'got  into  Leicester,  but,  not  judging  it  safe 
to  remain  there,  he  rode  off  the  same  evening  to 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  where  he  rested  and  refreshed 
himself  for  some  hours ;  and  thence  passed  on  to 
lachfield,  and  so  by  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire, 
to  Hereford,  '*  with  some  disjointed  imagination" 
of  getting  together  an  army  in  South  Wales.  At 
Hereford,  Prince  Rupert,  before  any  deciuon  was 
taken  aa  to  what  the  king  should  do  next,  left  his 
uncle,  and  made  haste  to  Bristol,  that  he  might 
put  that  place  into  a  condition  to  resist  a  powerful 
and  victorious  enemy,  which  he  had  reason  to 
believe  would  in  a  short  time  appear  before  it. 
"Nothing,"  observes  Clarendon,  "can  be  here 
more  wondered  at,  than  that  the  king  should 
amuse  himself  about  forming  a  new  army  in 
eouDtiea  which  had  been  vexed  and  worn  out 
with  the  oppressions  of  bis  own  troops  and  the 
license  of  those  governors  whom  he  had  put  over 
them,  and  not  have  immediately  repaired  into  the 
Wes^  where  be  had  an  army  already  formed,  and 
a  people  generally  well  devoted  to  his  service, 
whither  all  his  broken  troops  and  General  Gerrard 
might  have  transported  themselves  before  Fairfax 
could  have  given  them  any  interruption,  who  had 
somewhat  to  do  before  he  could  bend  his  course 
that  way."t    Meanwhile  Fairfax  marched  with 

*  BiuhworllL—Uaj.— Clarendon.— Warwick.— LudJov. 
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his  victorious  army  to  Ijeicester,  -which  was  soon 
surrendered  to  him,  and,  leaving  a  garriBon  there, 
he  moved  westward,  that  he  might  both  pursue  the 
king  and  raise  the  siege  of  Taunton.  The  day 
after  the  battle  the  Lord  Gleneral  sent  Colonel 
John  Fiennes  and  his  regiment  up  to  London  with 
the  priscmers  and  colours  taken,  and  with  a  short 
letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
wherdn  Fui&x  humbly  desired  &at  the  honour 
of  this  great,  never-to-be-for^tten  mercy  might 
be  ^ven  to  God  in  an  extraordinary  day  of  thanks- 
giving, and  hoped  that  it  might  be  improved 
to  the  good  of  God's  church  and  the  kingdom. 
Cromwell,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  averring  that  this  was  none  other  but  the 
hand  of  God,  and  that  to  Him  alone  belonged  the 
glory,  wherein  none  are  to  share  with  him.  "  The 
general,"  continued  Cromwell,  "  served  you  with 
all  faithfulness  and  honour,  and  the  best  com- 
mendation I  can  give  him  is,  that  I  dare  say  he 
attributes  all  to  Grod,  and  would  rather  perish  than 
assume  to  hinuelf ;  which  is  an  honest  and  a 
thriving  way ;  and  yet  as  much  for  bravery  may  be 
given  to  him  in  this  action  aa  to  a  man.  Honest 
men  served  you  faithfully  in  this  action.  Sir, 
they  are  trusty;  I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of 
God  not  to  discourage  them.  I  wish  this  action 
may  beget  thankfulness  and  humility  in  all  that 
are  concerned  in  it.  He  that  ventures  his  life  for 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  I  wish  he  trust  God  for 
the  liber^^  of  his  conscience,  and  you  for  the 
liberty  he  fights  for."*  But  these  letters  were 
far  inferior  in  interest  to  the  epistles  taken  in  the 
king's  cabinet,  now  publicly  read  in  I^ndon  at  a 
common  hall,  before  a  great  assembly  of  citizens 
and  many  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
where  leave  was  given  to  as  many  as  pleased  or 
knew  the  king's  hand-writing  to  peruse  and 
examine  them  all,  in  order  to  refute  uie  report  of. 
those  who  said  that  the  letters  were  counterfeit. 
And  shortly  after,  a  selection  from  them  was 
printed  and  published  by  command  of  parliament. 
"  From  the  reading  of  these  letters,"  says  Ma^, 
**  many  discourses  of  the  people  arose.  For  m 
them  appeared  hia  transactionB  with  the  Irish 
rebels,  and  with  the  queen  for  assistance  from 
France  and  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  of  both  which 
circumstances  we  have  already  made  some  men- 
tion. Many  good  men  were  sorry  that  the  king's 
actions  agreed  no  better  with  his  words ;  that  he 
openly  protested  before  God,  with  horrid  impre- 
cations, that  he  endeavoured  nothing  so  much  as 
the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 

*  Bnihworth.—Thii  lithe  coDinencement of  Cromwairi lell«r:— 
•*  Sir,  beioK  oapiiii>nd«d  by  you  to  tliii  Hrrlce.  t  think  mytelf 
boDDd  to  ocqiiAint  you  «ith  the  good  hand  of  Go]  towatdl  you  acd 
naj  we  mnrctied  yeiitaidav  after  the  king,  who  went  berore  n* 
from  Darentry  to  HaTecbrow,  and  quartered  about  «ix  mllea 
from  hiiD.  Thli  day  we  narctied  towarda  him ;  be  drevr  out  to 
naetuti  both  armlet  engat^dj  wr,  adet  thrw  huura*  fight,  Tsrr 
donbtftd,  at  laat  routed  bU  enny.  killed  and  took  aboat  60DO, 
very  many  offlcer*.  bat  of  what  quality  we  yet  know  not.  We  took 
alto  about  SOO  carriofet,— all  he  had,— all  nU  goat,  belnt  twelve  In 
number,  whereof  two  were  denl-eaaaoo,  two  deml^ilierlni,  and, 
I  think,  the  rrtt  lacret.  We  pttriued  the  eueav  from  three  nillea 
short  of  Harboioi«li  to  bIm  M^riwd,  cm  to  tiw  wUbHU  Lskntsr. 
wUther  the  king  itod." 
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rooting  out  of  popery ;  y^  in  the  mean  time,  under- 
hand, he  promised  to  Uie  Irish  rebels  an  abroga- 
tion of  the  laws  against  them,  which  was  contrary 
to  his  late  ezpr^sed  promises,  in  these  words,  / 
vnll  never  abrogate  tke  laws  against  the  papists. 
And  again,  he  said,  /  abfior  to  think  of  bringing 
foreign  soldiers  into  the  kingdom ;  and  yet  he 
solicited  the  Duke  of  Lwrain,  the  French,  the 
Danes,  and  &e  very  Irish,  for  assistance.  They 
were  vexed,  also,  that  the  Iuuk  was  so  much  ruled 
by  the  wiU  of  bis  wife  as  to  £>  ererythiug  by  her 
prescript,  and  that  peace,  war,  religion,  and  parlia- 
ment ehould  be  at  her  disposal.  It  appeared, 
besides,  out  of  those  letters,  with  what  mind  the 
king  treated  with  the  parlkment  at  Uxbridge,  and 
what  could  be  hoped  for  by  that  treaty  when, 
writing  to  the  queen,  he  alBrms  that,  if  he  could 
have  had  but  two  more  consenting  to  his  vote,  he 
would  not  have  given  the  name  of  Parliament  to 
them  at  Westminster :  at  last  he  agreed  to  it  in 
this  sense, — that  it  was  not  all  one  to  call  them  a 
parliament  and  to  acknowledge  them  so  to  be,  and 
upon  that  reason  (which  might  have  displeased 
his  own  side)  he  calls  those  with  him  at  Oxford  a 
mongrd  parliament."*  There  were  other  things 
that  equally  proved  Charles's  systematic  insinceriw, 
time-serving,  double-dealing,  am^ance,  and  thint 
for  revenge,  and  the  readmg  of  these  letters  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  as  fatal  to  his 
cause  as  the  field  of  Naaeby  where  they  were 
taken.  The  royalists  themselves  were  startled  by 
his  contemptuous  ingratitude ;  and  men  who  had 
hitherto  been  neutral,  but  who  inclined  to  zt^alty, 
began  to  lose  all  respect  for  his  character. 

From  this  time  nothing  prospered  with  the 
king.  From  Hereford  he  proceeded  to  Ragland 
Castle,  near  the  Wye,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of 
Worcester,  where,  strange  to  say,  he  passed  ikys 
and  weeks  in  sjports  and  ceremonies,  iu  hunting 
and  audience-giving.  Fairfax  did  not  follow  him 
into  South  Walel^  but  marched  rapidly  into  the 
west,  where  Taunton  was  rdiered  merely  by  the 
rumour  of  his  approach,  for  Goring  raised  the 
sieve  and  went  his  way.  **  That  constant  town 
of  Taunton  had  been  reduced  to  great  extremitieB  ; 
it  had  suffered  much  end  done  great  things  against 
strong  enemies,  and  could  not  at  this  time  in 

{lossibility  have  held  out  long  without  some  re- 
ief."t  Charles  had  sent  to  Rupert  nearly  all  the 
new  levies  to  strengthen  Bristol,  which  seemed  at 
once  threatened  by  Fairfax  and  by  the  Scots  under 
Leven,  who  were  again  in  motion  from  the  north 
and  marching  upon  Worcester.  When  Rupert 
had  done  his  best  in  garrisoning  Bristol,  he 
crossed  the  Severn  to  Chepstow,  where  he  had  an 
interview  with  his  uncle,  who  at  one  time  had 
proposed  returning  with  him  and  making  Bristol 

*  Breviary  of  Uie  HUtory  of  (he  Patltainent  of  EngluML 
i  Mayv— ThU  auiboraddi:— "  Three  parliament  farritou  abost 
that  Ume  and  the  fbreKoing  year  beharad  tliemtalvea  viUi  •nek 
couTKga  and  oonttauev  as  mlaht  dateive  to  be  colebtated  In  a  larftr 
hltloiy,  vix„  Lyne*  flymoatli.  and  Taimiou,  all  wliieb  (havini  oftM 
been  bsrieged  by  Prince  Maurice,  Ocnerali  OrMuvile  and  Qoriaf^ 
and  otiier  connandenp,  iwd  not  only  htld  got  agalut  thna  ttavug 
n—mla^ bnt much bnun ihalr fbroM,"  f  ^^rv\r> 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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liu  temponuy  court  and  capital.  But  Charles 
-was  now  iiresolute,  and,  instead  of  facing  the 
danger  in  west  of  England,  where  his  partisans 
were  still  numerous  and  powerful,  he  withdrew  to 
Cardiff,  where  he  did  nothing  but  press  his  ne- 
gociatioDs  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  from  whom  he 
still  expected  such  an  army  as  would  enable  him 
to  subdue  the  English  parliament  and  people. 
Fairfax  in  the  mean  time  continued  his  brilliant 
operations  in  the  west,  ui^ed  on  by  the  spirit  and 
guided  by  the  military  genius  of  Cromwell. 
Having  dispersed  the  irregular  force  of  club- men, 
who  at  first  had  put  themselves  in  a  warlike  at- 
titude in  order  to  preserve  their  homes  and  neigh- 
bourhood from  both  royalists  and  parliamentarians, 
but  who  now  seemed  vhoUy  hosfale  to  the  parHa- 
ment,*  and  having  defeated  Goring  at  Langport, 
Fair&x  appeared  nefore  the  very  strong  and  very 
important  town  of  Bridgewater,  which  surrendered 
on  the  23rd  of  July.  These  reverses  made  even 
Prince  Rupert  advise  a  peace.    Charles  replied, ' 

As  for  the  opinion  of  my  businees  and  your 
counsel  thereupon,  if  I  had  any  other  quarrel  but 
the  defence  of  my  religion,  crown,  and  fHends,  you 
had  full  reason  for  your  advice ;  for  I  confess  that, 
speaking  either  as  a  mere  soldier  or  statesman,  I 
must  say  that  there  is  no  probability  but  of  my 
ruiu :  but,  as  to  a  Christian,  I  must  tell  you  that 
God  will  not  suflfer  rebels  to  prosper  or  his  cause 
to  be  overthrown;  and  whatsoever  personal  punish- 
ment it  shall  please  him  to  inflict  upon  me  must 
not  make  me  repine,  much  less  to  rave  over  this 
quarrd,  which,  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  resolved 
against,  whabwever  it  cost  me,  for  I  know  my 
obligationB  to  be,  both  in  conscience  and  honour, 
neither  to  abandon  God's  cause,  injure  my  suc- 
cessors, nor  forsake  my  friends.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  with  expectation  of  good  success 
more  than  this,  to  end  my  days  with  honour  and  a 
good  conscience,  which  obliges  me  to  continue  my 
endeavour,  as  not  despairing  that  God  may  in  due 
time  avenge  his  own  cause.  Though  I  mxist  avow 
to  all  my  friends  that  he  that  will  stay  with  me  at 
this  time  must  expect  and  resolve  either  to  die  for 
a  good  cause,  or,  which  is  worse,  to  live  as  miser- 
able in  the  maintaining  it  aa  the  violrace  of  in- 

*  Tba  elDb-men  wart  flnt  hMTd  of  la  the  wart  of  SnsIatKl,  where, 
ftir  B  tbM.  Uwlr  aflbrU  vert  priDcip«)lj'  diieeUd  to  Uw  eheeking  of 
the  cmmea  nd  Iteeniioanieie  of  Goiiaf  ud  tail  dMpente  bends. 
Oradiully  KealkBen  of  nuk  mH  itbaUnoe  Joined  UMjMiBeii  and 
peasaatnr,  end  gave  «  »w  dlractloa  to  the  uaoeietion.  TIm  iaj 
■fler  Piirikx  had  dbnened  thmn  at  Dlandhrd  ha  waa  waited  npon  at 
Dofehmar  bj  Hr.HoUfa  and  other  .viofeMed  leadata  ct  the  dob. 
tan,  who  ibwed  UnpetHiona  they  had  drawn  no  both  lo  the  kiag 
■Bd  the  paiUament.  "Aw  nbeeribera  to  theae  petition  Diked  tor  a 
new  tieaijr  of  pem,  te  m  um  ttU  It  ibonld  be  oonelvdMl,  and  for  all 
the  fumoM  in  Deraetahire  and  Wtltdiie  ta  b*  itarrwoncd  pro 
Umfon  by  then.  Fitiifu  nodeatljr  toM  than  that  It  wae  evldaat 
AoBi  the  imal  eoma|midaBC*  tahea  at  NaeAjr  that  the  Mng  ex- 
pected lOJWO  nen  fton  Pianee,  and  MHO  from  Iirhuid.  and  that, 
ander  thaea  alTcvnetaneeft  tbtf  ooght  ant  to  axpeet  that  the  jpar. 
linent  would  betrav  be  trnet  and  enneiUier  Uio  furieoae  of  Doi- 
aetahbe,  thiee  of  whkh  were  aeB-porta.  The  gaoeral  node  other 
■MVMB  of  equl  weight  to  the  other  demande  of  the  pelltioBen. 
whan,  la  the  ead.  he  waned  to  return  peaceably  to  their  inmea  and 
■bitain  ftoB  hiitbar  aeeenbllee,  amvi,  aad  rendesvooe.  leavlnc  Ae 
parUaneat  to  flniih  the  eonuet  tot  llw  good  of  the  nation. — RtuA- 
HVfU,— Clorfluloa.  The  original  molire  uf  theclab-men  wae  luIH- 
cWaHyei^alDedht  the  tnotUxmoae  of  their  en^oe  or  atandarde : 
"  iryeoObt  toplanderof  takeoor  catlk. 
Be  jm  MMHicd  wtH       yw  battle." 
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suiting  'rehela  can  make  him.*'  He  went  on  to 
tell  his  nephew  that,  having  thus  tm\j  and  im- 
partially stated  his  case  and  plainly  told  him  his 
positive  resolutioiM,  which  by  the  grace  of  God  he 
would  not  alter,  he  must  earnestly  desire  him  not 
in  any  way  "  to  hearken  after  treaties."  "  Low 
as  I  am,"  he  continued,  "  I  will  not  go  less  than 

what  was  offered  in  my  name  at  Uxbridge  

Therefore,  for'God's  sake,  let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selves with  these  conceits ;  and  believe  me,  the 
very  imagination  that  you  are  desirous  of  a  treaty 
will  lose  me  so  much  the  sooner."  At  this  mo- 
ment Charles  was  promising  all  kinds  of  things  to 
the  Irish  Catholics ;  but,  still  true  to  his  system  of 
keepii^  his  doings  secret  even  from  his  nearest 
friends  and  advisers,  he  laboured  to  mystify  his 
nephew  on  this  point.  As  for  the  Irish,  I  assure 
you  they  shall  not  cheat  me;  hut  it  is  possible 
they  nmy  cozen  tliemselves :  for,  be  assured,  what 
I  nave  refused  to  the  English  I  will  not  grant  to 
the  Irish  rebels,  never  trustii^;  to  that  kind  of 
people,  of  what  nature  soever,  more  than  I  see  by 
their  actions.*'* 

In  the  truly  regal  halls  of  Ragland  Castle,  and 
in  the  stately  ceremonies  of  the  court,  Charles  had 
recovered  his  spirit  and  his  hopes,  which  now 
rested  not  merely  on  the  coming  of  troops  from 
Ireland  and  troops  from  the  continent,  but  also  m 
the  wonderful  successes  of  the  Marquess  of  Mon- 
trose. That  daring  adventurer,  whose  new-bom 
loyalty  was  kept  in  life  and  heat  by  a  deadly 
hatred  of  tfae  covenanting  Earl  of  Argyle,  and 
perhaps  also  by  some  yearning  after  that  noble- 
man's honours  and  eitates,  had  penetrated  into 
Scotland  early  in  1644,  and  had  taken  Dumfries ; 
but  finding  that  he  could  not  keep  his  ground,  and 
that  his  friend  Antrim  was  not  arriving  from  Ire- 
land with  his  promised  levies,  he  soon  fled  back 
into  England.  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor 
he  recrossed  the  border  in  disguise,  and  hid  him- 
self in  the  Highlands  until  the  appearance  of  about 
1200  Irish,  whom  Antrim  had  sent  over.  These 
wild,  undisciplined,  ill-armed  Irish  were  joined  by 
about  2000  Highlanders,  aa  wild  and  as  badly 
armed  as  themselves ;  and  it  was  with  this  force 
that  Montrose  took  Uie  field  to  restore  Charles  to 
his  plenitude  of  power,  promising  that,  if  supplied 
with  only  500  horse,  he  would  soon  he  in  Enghmd 
with  20,000  men.  His  old  enemy  Ar^le,  now 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  and  LonI  Elcho, 
marched  agunst  him  from  different  points,  and 
each  with  far  anperior  tatca.  But  Montrose  had 
a  wonderful  ^uickneai  of  eye,  a  sort  of  instinct  for 
this  loose  kmd  of  warfare,  and  his  half-naked 
Highlanders  and  Irish  marched  and  counter- 
marched with  perplexing  rapidity.  He  surprised 
Elcho  at  Tippermuir,  in  Perthshire,  defeated  him 
thoroughly,  took  his  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
shortly  after  captured  the  town  of  Perth,  where  the 
Highlanders  plundered  the  citizens,  notwithstand- 
ing their  professioit  of  affection  to  the  royal  cause 
— a  revolution  of  opinion  in  them,  it  must  be 
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aDowecl,  ahnoBt  bb  radclen  as  the  captnre  of  their 
town.  But  the  Highlanders  got  rich  too  fast  for 
Montrose,  and  the  mass  of  them  noir  left  bis 
Btandard  to  return  with  the  booty  they  had  made 
to  their  native  mountains  and  fastnesses,  and  few 
were  left  with  him  beyond  the  wild  Irish,  who 
could  not  retreat  because  the  Earl  of  Argyle  had 
burnt  the  shipping  which  brought  them  over. 
That  covenanting  nobleman  now  approached,  and, 
abandoning  Perth  as  untenable,  Montrose  turned 
northward,  in  the  expectation  of  being  reinforced 
by  the  whole  clan  of  the  Gordons.  Two  thousand 
seven  hundred  men  had  taken  post  at  the  bridge 
of  Dee  to  intercept  his  passage,  but  the  northern 
ffuerilla  crossed  at  a  ford  above,  fell  upon  their 
lank,  defeated  them,  and  drove  them  before  him 
to  Aberdeen,  which  unfortunate  town  was  entered 
pell-mell  by  Highlanders,  Irish,  and  flying  Cove- 
nanters, and  made  the  scene  of  slaughter,  pillage, 
and  abomination.  Four  years  before,  when  Aber- 
deen stood  for  the  Icing,  and  when  Montrose  was 
fighting  for  the  covenant,  he  had  committed  or 

Iiermitted  equal  atrocities.  But  Argyle  still  fol- 
owed,  and,  after  two  or  three  days,  tlie  High- 
landers and  Irish  were  obliged  to  abandon  Aber- 
deen as  they  had  abandoned  Perth.  Montrose 
led  them  northward  to  the  Spey ;  but  he  found  the 
banks  of  that  river  guarded  against  bim  by  men 
who  inclined  to  the  king,  but  who  remembered  his 
£11  doings  when  he  was  in  that  quarter  for  the 
covenant ;  and,  as  Argyle  still  pursued,  he  buried 
Ills  artillery  in  a  morass,  and  hurriedly  ascended 
the  stream  by  its  right  bank,  till  he  reached  the 
forests  of  Strathspey  and  the  mountains  of  Ba- 
denoch.  From  those  rugged  heights  be  de- 
scended again  into  Athol,  dispatched  Macdonnel 
of  the  Isles  to  recall  the  Highlanders,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  county  of  Forfar,  where  he  was  dis- 
appointed again  in  his  expectation  of  being  joined 
by  the  Gordons  and  other  clans,  and  where  he  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who 
almost  surrounded  him  at  Fyvie  Castle.  He, 
however,  deluded  the  covenanters  with  skilful 
stratagems,  and  once  more  got  back  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Badenoch.  By  this  time  the  few  low- 
laoders  uid  soldiera  of  fortune  that  bad  followed 
him  were  completely  worn  out  hv  these  incessant 
forced  marches  and  counter  marc  nes ;  and,  takiug 
an  unceremonious  farewell  of  him,  they  ran  away 
in  search  of  an  easier  life  or  service.  Atgyle  and 
his  Covenanters,  not  less  fatigued,  retired  into 
winter  quarters.  The  earl  himself  withdrew  to 
his  castle  of  Inverary,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne, 
where  lie  hived  himself  securely,  supposing  no 
enemy  to  be  within  one  hundred  miles  of  him — 
for  he  could  never  before  be  brought  to  believe 
that  an  army  could  get  into  Argyleahire,  though 
on  foot,  and  though  in  the  midst  of  summer** — 
and  now  it  was  the  dead  of  winter,  aud  the  mighty 
barrier  of  mountains  was  covered  with  deep  snow. 
But  when  he  suspected  nothing  less,  the  trembling 
cowherds  came  down  from  the  mils,  and  told  Argyle 
tiie  enemy  was  within  two  miles  of  him.  Aod 
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this  was  no  fidse  silann,  far  Montrose,  reinfinced 
by  dans  of  highlandos,  had  braved  the  winter 
snows  and  the  mountain  storms,  and,  crossing  moor 
and  morass,  burning  and  destroying  as  he  went, 
had  got  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old 
caatle  of  Inverary  stood.  As  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
had  put  a  price  upon  the  marquess's  head,  and  as 
Montrose  was  a  man  not  likely  to  foi^et  such  a 
compliment,  he  for  a  moment,  though  no  coward, 
as  the  royalists  have  absurdly  represented  him, 
trembled  for  his  own  head,  and  he  only  saved  him- 
self by  leaping  into  a  fishing-boat  and  pushing 
across  the  loch.  Then  Montrose,  dividing  his 
army  into  three  irregular  columns,  ranged  over  the 
whole  country  of  Argyle,  and  laid  it  utterly  waste. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  clansmen  of  the  ingi- 
tive  earl — slight  niercy  to  any  of  the  clans  that 
had  friendship  or  alliance  with  him.  **  As  many 
as  they  found  in  arms,  or  going  to  the  rendezvous 
*to  join  the  earl,  they  slew,  and  fliey  spared  no  man 
fit  for  war,  and  so  destroyed,  or  drove  out  of  the 
country,  or  into  holes  unknown,  all  the  service, 
and  fired  the  villages  and  cottages,  and  drove 
away  and  destroyed  all  their  cattle;  and  these 
things  lasted  from  the  13th  of  December,  1644,  to 
the  end  of  January  following.**  Then,  departing 
out  of  Aigyleshire,  Montrose  led  his  Irish  and 
his  Highlanders  through  Lom,  Glencoe,  and  Aber, 
to  Loch  Ness,  in  order  to  encounter  Uie  Earl  m 
Seafbrth,  a  nobleman  very  powerfiil  in  those  parts, 
who  had  collected  the  garrison  of  Iniiemess,  with 
the  strength  of  Murray,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and 
Caithness,  and  the  great  clan  of  the  Frasen ;  bnt, 
learning  that  Argyle  had  gathered  forces  out  of  the 
lowlands,  and  joined  to  them  such  highlanders  as 
yet  adhered  to  him,  and  had  reached  Innerloch,  an 
old  castle  upon  the  bank  of  Lochaber,  he  thought 
fit  to  fight  him  first,  and  so,  passing  by  a  private, 
unusual  way,  straight  over  the  Lochaber  hills,  he 
again  came  upon  him  unawares.  It  was  night, 
but  Argyle  had  time  to  arrange  his  forces,  and  all 
that  night  both  sides  stood  to  their  arms,  making 
frequent  sallies  add  skirmishes  by  moonlight  On 
the  morrow,  being  Candlemas-day,  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1645,  the  battle  fairly  began,  and  the 
prime  of  the  Campbells  charged  very  bravely ; 
but  when  it  came  to  dint  of  sword  tiiey  could  not 
stand,  but  retreated  in  disorder,  and  the  Mon- 
trosians  pursued  tliem  with  great  slaughter  for 
several  miles ;  '*  so  that  it  was  reckoned  there 
were  near  1500  of  them  slain;  amongst  whom 
were  many  gentlemen  of  the  Campbells,  chief  per- 
sons of  that  clan,  and  of  good  account  in  their 
country,  who,  making  as  much  resistance  as  they 
were  able,  received  death  answerable  to  their 
names,  in  campo  bellt***  Rushworth  says,  that 
"  it  was  said  that  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  before 
withdrawn;"  and  according  to  several  authorities, 
he  looked  on  from  a  boat  on  the  neighbouring  loch ; 
but  this  story  is  scarcely  credible,  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  dan  made  a  gallant  roartaoce  befjue  they 
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fled.  After  his  victorj,  Montrose  was  joined  hj 
the  Qordons  and  by  clans  of  less  note.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  about  midnight,  he  set  out  from 
Duukeld,  then  his*  head-quarters,  and  marched 
with  such  expedition,  that  he  was  at  Dundee  by 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  summoning  that  iU- 
fiHtified  town.  Hie  townspeople,  knowing  that  a 
emsiderable  force  was  near  at  hand  to  relieve 
them,  made  the  best  defence  they  could,  but  Hoa- 
trose  burst  into  the  place.  His  wild  troops,  how- 
veer,  had  scarcely  begun  to  plunder,  when  he  was 
warned  that  the  Covenanters  were  at  hand ;  and 
thereupon  he  ordered  an  instant  retreat,  which 
was  not  submitted  to  without  difficult,  "  the  men 
being  unwilling  to  part  from  that  booty,  and  espe- 
cially the  strong  drink  they  there  met  with."  In 
fact,  the  enemy  were  almost  within  musket-shot 
when  he  got  his  marauders  into  marching  order; 
but  though  vigorously  pursued,  he  got  them  off, 
and  agam  made  his  escape  to  the  mountains. 
For  threescore  miles  bother  he  had  been  either 
in  %ht  or  upon  a  forced  march  without  provisions 
or  any  r^euunen^  find  between  this  pursuit  and 
the  storming  of  Dundee  he  had  lost  a  considerable 
number  <^  nip  smsU  ann^.  It  waa  difficult  to 
know  where  to  expect  this  erratic  comet,  whose 
baneful  light  waa  the  mtffning  star  of  hope  to 
Charles  and  the  royalists.  His  next  appearance 
was  at  Aldero,  a  village  near  N^ime,  where  there 
was  a  kind  of  drawn  game ;  and  a  bloody  game  it 
was,  for  2000  men,  highlanders  and  Irish — we 
can  hardly  call  ihem  royalists — and  covenanters 
and  parliamentarians,  were  left  dead  upon  the 
spot.  This  was  on  the  4th  of  M^,  a  little  more 
than  a  month  before  the  battle  of  Naseby.  Mon- 
IXDse  claimed  the  victory,  and  it  was  reported  aa 
an  important  one  to  Charles,  whose  spirits  were 
greatly  revived  thereby.  The  general  assembly  of 
the  kurk  of  Scotland  drew  up  a  humble  remon- 
strance to  the  king ;  but  though  this  document 
was  not  presented  until  more  thafi  a  month  after 
the  battle  of  Naaeby,  it  produced  no  effect  oa  the 
royal  mind,  nor  moved  Chailea  a  hair's  breadth 
from  his  wild  hopes  of  still  recovering  everything 
by  means  of  the  broad  sword  of  Montrose.  The 
general  assembly,  after  protesting  their  loyalty  and 
prayiDg  to  God  that  he  and  his  {Kwteritj  might 
long  and  prosperously  reign  over  his  ancient  and 
native  kingdom,  and  over  his  other  dominions, 
told  Charles  that  the  patience  of  the  Scots  was  like 
a  cart  pressed  down  with  sheaves  and  ready  to 
break.  "  Our  countrv,"  said  they,  "  is  now  in- 
fested, the  blood  of  aivers  of  our  brethren  spilt, 
and  other  acta  of  most  barbarous  and  horrid  ouelty 
exndsed  by  the  cursed  crew  of  ih»  Irish  rebels 
and  their  accomplices,  under  the  cooduct  of  such 
as  have  conunisaion  and  warrant  from  your  ma- 
jesty." The  pen  of  the  dergy  of  Scotland  had 
lost  none  of  its  oM  power  and  sharpness ;  indeed, 
their  style  had  manifestly  improved  in  freedom 
and  boldness  with  the  depressed  fortunes  of  the 
at  whom  they  distmarged  th^  eloquence, 
thua  Udd  CburlM  im  tiiey  conraeied 
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to  be  his  most  crying  offences: — "We  make 
bold  to  waru  your  majesty,  that  the  guilt  which 
cleaveth  fast  to  your  throne  is  such,  as  (whatso- 
ever flatterpg  preachers  or  unfaithful  counsellora 
may  say  to  the  contrary)  if  not  timely  repented, 
cannot  but  involve  yourself  aod  your  posterity 
uoder  the  wrath  of  the  everlasting  God;  for  your 
bdng  guilty  of  the  shedding  of  the  Uood  of  many 
thouaandi  of  your  raajeaty's  best  subjects;  fog 
your  permitting  the  mass  and  other  idolatry  botli 
in  your  own  umily  and  in  your  dominions ;  for 
your  authorising  by  the  Book  of  Sports  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord's  day ;  for  your  not  punish- 
ing of  public  scandals,  and  much  profeneness  in 
and  about  your  court;  for  shutting  of  your  ears 
from  the  humble  and  just  desires  of  your  faithful 
subjects ;  for  your  complying  too  much  with  the 
popish  party  many  ways,  and  nunely  by  con- 
cluding the  cessation  of  arms  in  Ireland,  and 
your  emln-adng  the  counsels  of  those  who  have  not 
set  Crod  nor  your  good  before  dieir  eyes ;  for  your 
resisting  and  opposing  this  cause,  which  so  much 
concemeth  the  gWy  of  God,  your  own  honour  and 
happiness,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  king- 
d«DS ;  and  for  what  other  causes  your  majesty 
is  consdous,  and  may  best  judge  and  search  your 
own  conscience;  nor  would  we  have  mentioned 
any  particulars,  if  they  had  not  been  publicly 
known.  For  all  which  it  is  high  time  for  your 
majesty  to  fall  down  at  the  footstool  of  the  king  of 
glory,  to  acknowledge  your  oflfences,  to  repent 
timely,  to  make  your  peace  with  Clod  through 
Jesus  Christ  (whose  blood  is  able  to  wash  away 
your  great  sins),  and  to  be  no  longer  unwilling  that 
the  oaXL  of  God  reign  over  you  and  your  kingdoms 
in  his  pure  ordinance  of  church  government  and 
worship." 

The  king  had  scarcely  received  this  letter,  what 
Montrose  gained  another  victory.  The  Cove- 
nanters had  been  pursuing  him  with  far  superior 
numbers  under  BailUe  aiul  IJrry,  who  committed 
the  folly  of  dividii^  their  forces  and  following  him 
into  the  mountains.  On  repassing  the  Dun,  they 
were  encountered  on  the  2nd  of  July  at  Alford, 
Montrose  having  doubled  upon  them,  aud  con- 
cealed his  reserve  behind  an  eminence.  The  re- 
sult,' was,  that  the  Highlanders  and  the  Irish 
charged  with  their  usual  fiiry,  broke  the  Cove* 
nanters,  and  drove  them  before  them. 

The  southern  march  of  the  Scottish  army  in 
England  under  Leven  was  not  so  rapid  as  had 
been  expected.  Historians  have  accused  them  of 
lukewarmneas  and  disafiection  to  the  Engluh 
Commons,  overlooldng  the  important  fact  that, 
from  the  brilliant  successes  of  Monbose,  this  Scot- 
tish army  must  have  felt  tluit  dieir  preaenee  might 
be  required  for  the  defence  of  their  own  country. 
Leven,  however,  afta-  reducing  and  garrisoning 
the  important  city  of  Carlisle,  detached  part  of  hie 
forces  into  Lancashire,  to  assist  Sir  Wiluam  Brare- 
ton ;  but  the  gross  of  his  army  hovered  to  end 
fro,  sometimes  advancing  southward,  and  some- 
timea  retreating,  aa  being,  *tia  likely,  ap]Hwh«dMt 
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of  the  king's  breaking  northwards  to  join  with 
Montroae."    But,  in  Sie  end  of  June,  the  Scots 
advanced  to  Nottinghara ;  by  the  2nd  of  July,  the 
day  on  which  Montroae  gained  the  battle  of  Alford, 
they  were  at  Melton  Mowbray,  whence  they 
puahed  forward  by  Tamworth  and  Birmii^ham 
into  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshiie,  e&ctually 
preTenting  the  royalists  fttim  making  any  new 
teries  in  those  parts.    On  the  22nd  of  July  they 
took  by  storm  Ganon-Froom,  a  garrison  of  the 
kill's,  about  midway  between  the  cities  of  Wor- 
cester and  Hereford.    At  this  crisis  Charles,  by 
means  of  Sir  'William  Flemii^,  a  ScoUiBh  gentle- 
man that  adhered  to  him,  tampered  with  the  Earl 
of  Leven  (old  Leslie),  and  with  the  Earl  of  Calen- 
dar, who  was  Fleming's  uncle.  Leven  told  Fleming 
to  follow  the  straight  and  public  way,  applying 
himself  to  the  parliaments  and  committees  of  boUi 
kingdoms,  and  not  making  his  secret  address  to 
him ;  and  the  Earl  of  Calendar,  after  rating  his 
nephew  for  his  disaffection  to  the  good  cause,  and 
for  his  want  of  judgment  and  discredon,  referred 
him  in  the  same  manner  to  the  parliaments  of 
both  kingdoms  or  their  committees.    Leven  com- 
municated the  correspondence  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  voted  him  a  letter  of  thanks  and  a 
jewel  worth  500/.    On  the  30th  of  July  the  Scots 
sat  down  b^ore  the  strong  or  weU-defended  walls 
of  Herefind.   This  pressed  cine  upon  the  king, 
who  was  collecting  recruits  in  the  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Gumoi^an.    Charles  was  thus 
driven  into  action,  and  he  moved  from  Cardiff  with 
3000  horse  in  good  condition,  and  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  newly  levied  infantry  that  were  worth 
little  or  nothing.    Nearly  all  his  officers  were  in- 
volved in  fierce  quarrels  with  one  another,  dis- 
puting for  posts  and  pre-eminences  when  their 
very  existence  as  an  army  was  compromised.  At 
first  the  king  fancied  he  could  raise  the  sie^  of 
Hereford,  and  he  showed  his  well-appomted 
columns  of  horse  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  he 
was  presently  obliged  to  renounce  this  project  as 
hopeless,  and  to  dismiss  all  his  foot   He  then 
resolved  vnth  his  cavalry  alone  to  open  his  way 
to  tite  Scottish  bOTders,  where  it  is  quite  certain 
he  had  concerted  a  meeting  and  junction  with 
Montrose.   The  brave  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
devised  and  guided  the  march,  and  the  cavalry 
swept  across  the  country  from  the  Wye  to  the  Trent, 
and  from  the  Trent  to  the  Don,  without  opposition, 
and  with  flattering  success  in  the  way  of  picking 
up  partisans  and  reinforcements,  the  latter  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  garrisons  that  had  surrendered  to 
the  parliament,  and  been  dismissed.    But  by  the 
order  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  Sir  David  Leslie,  with 
nearly  the  entire  cavalry  of  the  Scottish  army  in 
England,  was  now  in  full  pursuit,  and  Poyntz  and 
RoBsiter,  who  commanded  the  English  forces  in 
the  north,  were  advancing  in  another  direction. 
Charles,  who  had  got  as  far  as  Doncaster,  halted, 
wavered,  and  then  turned  back,  giving  op  his  hold 
plaii  of  getting  to  Scotland,  and  only  hoping  to  be 
able  to  regain  hia  Btnmg  quarteri)  in  the  south  at 


Oxford.   As  Sir  David  I^eslie  had  a  double  olgect 
—that  is,  to  prevent  the  king's  reaching  Scotland, 
and  to  check  the  successes  of  Montrose  there, — 
and  as  the  latter  was  now  the  more  important  ope- 
ration, he  did  not  turn  to  pursue  Charles,  but  rode 
forward  towards  the  borders.   Thus  unmolested  in 
his  rear,  the  king  fell  back  upon  Newark.  There 
he  conceived  that,  by  rapid  marches,  he  might 
take  the  associated  counties  in  the  east,  the  coun- 
try of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  had  done  so  much 
against  him,  by  surprise,  and  scatter  their  unaided 
foot  levies.   Froceedmg      Stamford,  he  ruahed 
into  Cambridge  and  Hnntin^idoiuhire,  ravaging  the 
whole  open  country,  and  taking  the  town  of  Hunt- 
ingdon by  assault  on  the  2411i  of  August.  He 
gave  Cambridge  several  alarms,  but  then  drew  off 
and  went  to  Wobum,  his  flying  squadrons  of  horse 
spreading  in  different  detachments  through  Bed- 
fordshire and  part  of  Hertfordshire,  and  some  of 
them  approaching  the  town  of  St.  Albans.  From 
Wobum  he  went  to  Dunstable,  and  then  crossing 
Buckinghamshire,  he  got  to  Oxford  on  the  28th  of 
Augmt,  where  ^e  day  before  the  melancholic 
Jjord  Keeper  Littleton  had  departed  this  life. 
"  In  this  sudden  and  unexpected  march,  his  ma- 
jesty's horse  got  great  booty  out  of  those  countries 
adhering  to  the  parliament,  through  which  they 
had  passed,  especidly  at  Huntingdon.*'   Bat  at 
Ozfcvd,  or  a  short  time  before  he  got  there,  Charles 
vras  greeted  with  intelligence  fiom  Scotland,  far 
more  valnable  to  him  than  the  plunder  of  hia 
burghers  and  peasants  of  England.  Montrose, 
after  threatening  Perth,  where  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment was  sitting,  resolved  to  penetrate  farther 
into  the  south  than  he  had  hitherto  ventured,  and, 
crossing  the  Forth  a  little  above  Stirling,  he  di- 
rected his  march  across  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
separates  the  Frith  of  Forth  from  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  and  which  equally  opened  to  him  the  roads 
to  Edinburgh  and  to  Glasgow.   Baillie  and  the 
Covenanters  came  up  widi  him  on  the  19th  of 
August  at  Kilsyth,  a  village  adjacent  to  the  Roman 
wall,  and  not  &r  from  Stirling,  but  they  were  de- 
feated and  slaughtered  in  heaps,  no  qnartw  being 
given.    It  ia  said  that  from  5000  to  6000  men, 
including  nearly  Uie  entire  number  of  BaiUie'a  in- 
fantry, were  kiUed  on  the  fleld  or  butchered  in  the 
pursuit,  and  the  Covenanters  lost  all  their  artillery, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  The  Earl  of  A^le  and  the 
chief  nobles  of  that  party  fled  by  sea  to  England, 
the  city  of  Glasgow  opened  its  gates  to  the  blood- 
red  conqueror,  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
immediately  liberated  all  their  royalist  prisoners  or 
friends  of  Montrose,  and  sent  delegates  with  them, 
beseeching  his  favour  or  mercy  to  the  ci^,  and 
promising  all  obedience  to  the  king—**  upon 
which,  and  because  the  pli^ue  was  then  very  rife 
in  Edinbui^h,  he  forbore  marching  thither  with 
his  army."  The  liberated  prisoners  and  no  inom- 
siderable  number  of  the  nobility  joined  MtHitroae, 
and  accepted  commissions  in  the  name  of  Chariea 
to  raue  and  command  Scottish  troope;  and  if 
Charies  had  penevered  and/W!ceedediiD  hia 
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much  northward*— if  he  had  joined  Montrose,  as 
he  possibly  might  have  done  immediately  after  the 
victory  of  Kilsyth, — hia  chance,  at  least  in  Scot- 
land, would  have'  been  wonderfully  improved. 
But  still  it  was  but  a  chance,  and  all  that  could 
have  happened  even  in  that  case  would  have  been 
die  prolongii^  of  the  war  for  one  or  two  campaigns 
more ;  for  whatever  was  the  backaliding  of  some 
of  the  nobles,  or  Uie  timidity  of  some  of  the  great 
towns,  the  spirit  of  the  Scots  was  unbroken,  the 
Covenanters  were  aa  r^lute  as  ever  to  maintain 
their  solemn  bond,  and  the  lowlanders,  almost  to  a 
man,  were  infuriated  at  the  atrodties  committed 
by  the  wild  hordes  from  the  highlands  and  from 
Ireland.  And  then  in  England  all  opposition  was 
falling  prostrate  before  the  energies  of  Cromwell 
and  Fiurfax,  and,  if  needful,  a  victorious  and  most 
highly  disciplined  army  of  20,000  enthusiastic 
E^ishmen  would  have  crossed  the  borders  within 
a  month.  But  Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  scoured 
back  to  Oxford,  and  Bavid  Ijealie  alone,  aa  we 
shall  aee,  was  sufficient  to  crush  Montroae,  and 
render  nugatory  all  his  brilliant  victories  and  the 
atill  mwe  brilliant  prospects  they  had  opened  to 
the  king  and  to  the  queen,  who,  in  her  euUrasiasm, 
looked  upcm  the  brave  and  adroit  adventurer  as  a 
demi-god  or  a  saviour.  In  fact,  immediately  after 
his  great  victory,  Montrose  was  brought  to  a  pause, 
for  most  of  the  highland  tribes  that  followed  him 
returned  to  their  mountains  to  secure  theirplunder, 
while  some  of  their  chiefs  were  wholly  alienated 
from  the  cause  by  jealousies  and  dissensions ;  and 
thou^  he  had  overrun  the  country  in  a  desultory 
war,  the  suoceaa  of  which  was  mainly  owing  to  its 
suddenness  and  rapidity,  he  had  acquired  no  forti- 
fied plac^  nor  established  any  durable  foundation 
in  the  lowlands,  where  his  authority  never  ex- 
tended b^ond  the  ground  he  actually  occupied 
with  hia  troops.  He  hanged  a  few  incendiarie*  at 
Gla^ow;  and  then,  aa  kind's  lieutenant  at  vice- 
roy, summoned  a  new  parliament  to  taeet  at  that 
city  in  the  month  of  October,  and  rashly  advanced 
southward,  expecting  to  meet  at  least  a  rein- 
foTcement  of  cavalry  from  England.  In  the  mean 
time,  David  Leslie,  with  his  horse,  had  ^ot  to 
Gladsmuir,  in  East  Lothian,  his  design  or^inally 
being  to  tluow  himself  between  Moodrose  and  the 
Forth;  and  the  Earl  of  Leven,  abandonmg  the 
siege  of  Hereford  was  falling  back  towsrds  the 
borders  with  the  main  body  of  the  Scottish  army. 
The  king  left  Oxford  on  th^  31st  of  August,  and 
went  to  Bereford,  which  city  he  entered  in  triumph. 
He  tlun  proposed  to  cross  the  Severn  to  the  assist- 
anee  of  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  besieged  in 
Bristol  by  Fairfax;  but  he  loitered  and  lost  tirne-^ 
went  agam  to  the  splendid  castle  o£  Ragland,  and 
there  receind  news  that  hia  nephew  had  surren- 
dered Bristol  on  the  11th  of  September.  Charles, 
in  the  angui^  of  his  heart  and  the  bittemeas  of 
his  disappointment — for  Rupert  had  assured  him 
that  he  could  keep  Bristol  for  four  months,  and 
he  had  hardly  kept  it  four  daya — ^heaped  reproachea 
upon  hii  n^hew,  and  even  mupected  him  of 


treachery,  being  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  the  Lord 
Digby,  the  deadly  enemy  of  Rupert.  He  sent  the 
priace  an  order  to  resign  all  his  commiuions  and 
quit  the  country,  and  he  ordered  his  arrest  in  case 
Rupert  diould  be  trouUesome.  Still  believing 
Montrose  to  be  master  of  all  Scotland,  Charlea 
once  more  resolved  to  march  into  tiie  norUi.  Stwt- 
ing  from  Hereford,  he  traversed  the  nunntains  of 
Wales,  hoping  to  avoid,  by  tills  course,  any  inters 
ruption  from  the  enemy,  and  to  relieve  Chester, 
the  only  port  by  which  he  could  now  maintain  his 
communications  with  Ireland.*  He  reached  the 
nughbourhood  of  Chester  without  any  reverse, 
but  the  parliamentariana  had  taken  the  suburbs  of 
that  city ;  Poyntz,  with  another  division,  vras  ad- 
vancing by  a  different  road,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
September  the  royalists,  on  Rowton  Heath,  found 
themselves  between  two  fires,  being  chained  on 
one  side  by  the  troops  that  had  taken  the  suburbs, 
and  on  the  other  by  Poyntz.  The  result,  after 
several  remarkable  vicissitudes,  was,  the  complete 
defeat  of  Charles,  who  had  600  troopers  slain,  and 
lost  more  tlian  a  thouaand  prisoners.  With  lew 
than  half  his  hone  (he  had  no  foot  with  him)  he 
retreated  to  Denbigh,  where  intelligenoe  reached 
him  that  the  game  was  up  with  Montrose. 

David  Leslie,  when  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, was  informed  that  Montrose  was  advancii^ 
to  the  south-west,  his  movements  apparently  being 
in  concert  with  those  of  Charles,  who  was  ad- 
vancing, on  his  part,  by  the  western  side  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  'the  Covenanter  thereupon,  with  all  the 
Scottkh  horae,  quitted  the  shores  of  tiie  Forth  and 
marched  westward  iq  the  direction  of  the  Solway 
Frith.  He  came  up  with  the  royalists  in  Selkirk 
forest,  and  this  time  Montrose,  |who  had  so  often 
surprised  his  adversaries,  was  himself  taken  by 
surprise  and  thoroughly  beaten  near  the  village  of 
Pbiliphaugh.  The  li^t-heeled  partisan  escaped 
and  got  back  to  the  Highlands,  but  his  army  was 
utterly  annihilated,  ana  many  of  his  friends  who 
had  not  fallen  in  battle  were  executed  by  the 
Covenanters,  who  retaliated  the  dreadful  barba- 
rities which  had  been  committed. 

Tbe  person  now  in  greatest  credit  and  favour 
with  the  unfortunate  king  was  the  whimsical, 
wrong-headed  Lord  Digby,  who  had  contrived  to 
quarrel  with  nearly  every  other  man  about  the 
court  or  camp.  Immediately  after  the  affair  at 
Cheater,  and  before  it  was  known  that  the  Cove- 
nanters had  gained  the  great  victory  of  Pbilip- 
haugh, *'  the  Lord  Digby,  finding  in  how  ill  a 
posture  the  king's  affairs  were,  and  how  ungr^e- 
fiil  he  himself  was  onto  the  soldiery,  entered  upcm 
a  romantic  dengn  with  a  anudl  body  of  horae  to 
march  into  Scotiand  to  the  aBsiatance  of  the  Earl 
of  Montrose,  that  moat  brave  loyal  Scot,  wBo  to 
admiration  did  defeat  so  many  of  the  Scots  rebels 
and  clear  so  much  of  the  country,  tiiat,  like 
Elijah's  discovery  of  the  true  church,  where  the 
prophet  thought  that  there  were  scarce  any  true 
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vorshippen  but  himielf,  thisre  were  found  7000 
knees  or  loyal  futfaful  in  Scotland  who  had  never 
bowed  unto  Baal^  which  I  tet  down  for  the  honour 
of  that  nation ;  and  had  his  m^esty'ft  ailaira  been 
prosperous  in  England,  such  a  sunshine  would 
have  discovered  a  great  many  more  such  worthy 
persons,  who  for  a  time  lay  as  so  many  undiscem- 
ibte  atoms  in  that  northern  air.  But  Uie  Lord 
Digby's  design  (though  hs  did,  perchance,  as 
much  as  any  man  coiudj  have  d(me)  evaporated ; 
for  he  is  beaten  at  his  entrance  into  Yorkshire, 
ud,  before  he  got  to  Carlisle,  defeated,  and  bo 
fonxd  to  ship  himself  for  Ireland  instead  of  Scot- 
land."* Digby,  who  had  always  been  unfor- 
tunate in  letter-writing,  lost  hia  portfolio,  which 
was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and,  being  published  by 
the  parliament,  administered  afl^warda  much 
occasion  of  discourscf  The  principal  ''papers 
were  letters  from  Cioff,  a  secret  agent  in  Holland, 
to  the  Lord  Jermyn,  who  was  living  in  the  very 
closest  intimacy  with  Charles's  wife  at  Paris,  and 
which  letters  related  to  a  project  for  a  match 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  daughter  of 
die  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  thereby  to  enga^ 
the  United  Provinces  to  eqwuse  the  king's  inteie^ 
— ^letters  fntm  Ireland  concerning  secret  negotia- 
tims  between  the  queen  and  fitawiUiams,  an 
Irishman  who  propounded "  to  brii^  over 
10,000  men, — letters  from  the  Lord  Jermyn  at 
Paris  to  the  Lord  Digby  himself,  touching  a  treaty 
for  bringing  over  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  with  an 
army  to  the  king's  assistance,  touching  aids  to  be 
obtained  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  Prince  of 
Courland,  and  the  pope.  Among  these  letters  was 
one  dated  June  the  9th,  1645,  which  mentioned 
that  his  lordship's  relative,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
had  arrived  at  Borne  and  had  had  audience  of  the 
pope,  who  had  glvea  him  the  best  reception  and 
the  fiurest  promises  in .  general  that  could  be 
wished ;  and  it  was  stated  in  this  epistle  that  if 
Sir  Kenelm  could  be  relwd  upon,  there  were  good 
hopes  of  g^ug  money  there.  Tlurs  was  aUo  a 
remarkable  letter  written  by  Lord  Digby  himself 
to  my  Lord  Jermyn,  and  dated  the  27th  day  of 
August,  only  a  few  days  before  the  seizure  was 
made.  Digby  told  his  friend  that  he  thought,  of 
all  their  plans,  those  of  getting  troops  from  Den- 

•  SIi  Fhnip  Wuirick.  TU«  very  deddea  rg»Uit,  who,  on  Um 
who)*,  entertained  a  ^ivKtadminitioD  of  Dlzby,  thni  coacludM  Ms 
TCcouat  of  that  eocentrSfi  noblomfta'a  Ufa  and  adTeutum ■*  Aftir- 
warda  be  Mloncd  hit  preicQt  majealy  (Chailedl.)  beyood  lea, 
wliere,  both  amutiiithe  Preach  and  Spaniih  miniiiert,  m  gut  apneililT 
peal  credit;  but,  Mag  tupct-reSueo,  held  it  Dot  long.  He  afleetea 
aalruloKy>  which  I  lake  to  be  latal  to  moit  that  do  to,  tbr  It  too  <^en 
dnwi  UMM  off  from  duty  by  mppoaing  tbeii  dMiiny  iBeviUfab^  attd 
bcingi  tlKip  into  the  condilioa  of  neceanry  uilDisbt  who  wen 
creaM  to  b«  Tuluatarjr  asenta.  But  hU  aktll  in  thta  art  Uled  him 
IlkewlM.  far  it  maila  him  deapond  or  hta  pteaent  tnajetty't  raturn  at  a 
tima  whan  ha  wm  naat  hit  mtitotion  j  and  wo,  diaiiKiQ|{  hU  religion 
in  eonpUance  with  Don  Jdin  of  Aoatria,  he  tneapaeitated  himaelT 
(or  tlial  pnbtie  employment  at  oSoa  of  SneMary  of  lifate,  which  Uh- 
Bwrly  he  had  held,  and  eertaioly  would  ban  had  apln.  Ho  held  to 
the  old  diatinetlon  betwixt  the  ehueh  of  Some  «nd  tbn  court  «f 
Bome,  enmilni  himself  to  the  SnL  But  tbongh  tw  bad  finmsrtj 
written  wry  learaedly  mai  solidly  In  maintenanca  of  our  raligioa  to 
hia  klnmui  Sbr  Kenalm  Digln.  ysl,  nlln  hia  dMage.  ha  Baver 
anvwered  bli  own  poleinieka.  And  I  haanl  ftun  tfaoae  that  were 
often  with  litm  In  hia  last  tick  nets  Ant  It  wns  not  percetrad  that  he 
had  either  prieat  of  that  creed  or  of  otua  to  admlnlitiir  to  hlin;  yet  he 
was  fltaervnd  tu  ba  TotT  dnout  and  fteq OMBt  1b  Hnn.": 
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mark  and  money  from  Rome  were  the  most  pro- 
bable,— that  the  business  in  Ireland  was  very 
backward  and  sadly  involved,  the  Irish  Catholics 
demanding  too  muoi  from  his  majesty,  such  as 
the  granting  unto  them  the  Protestant  churches  in 
such  parishes  where  the  number  of  the  Catholics 
was  greater,  that  is,  in  effect,  all  through  Ireland. 
**Aud  whereas,"  continues  Digby  to  Henrietta 
M aria*8  lover,  "  you  write  that  perhaps  my  Lord 
of  Ormond  ia  not  the  fit  person  to  ctmclude  thafc 
business,  but  that  the  management  of  it  should  be 
remitted  to  the  queen,  I  am  much  afraid  that  Ute 
expectation  of  that  in  the  Irish  hath  much  retarded 
the  hoped-for  issue  of  the  treaty.  But  (God  be 
thanked)  we  received  men ;  now  the  ceitain  news 
is,  that  the  peace  there  is  cwicluded,  and  that  an 
express  from  my  Lord  of  Ormond  is  upon  his  way 
frt>m  Chester  with  all  the  particulars.  The  utmost 
extent  of  my  Lord  of  Ormond's  power  to  grant 
was  the  suspension  of  Poining's  Act  as  to  the 
passing  of  such  bills  as  should  be  first  agreed  on ; 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  allowing  the 
Papista  some  chapels  m  private  places  for  the 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  you  may  not  take 
notice  that  he  had  so  laige  a  power,  for  luppily  be 
may  have  obtamed  a  peace  upon  a  better  bazgain. 
Thus  much  for  th$t  biuiness."  Digby  proceeded 
to  tell  Lord  Jermyn  that  bis  majesty  approved  of 
the  course  proposed  by  him  for  obtaining  aids 
from  Denmark ;  but  aixtve  all  things,"  said  he, 
"  let  the  matter  of  money  be  laboured  in,  for  with- 
out some  competent  stodc  of  that  against  the  next 
spring,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  ever  to  have  a 
resource  ^ain."  He  (Lord  Digby)  thought  that 
the  king  might  be  safe  at  Oxford  till  the  setting  in 
of  winter,  and  then  the  season  would  prevent  that 
place  from  being  in  dangu  by  uege.  He  could 
tell  his  dearest  friend,  by  way  of  prediction,  tbat, 
desperate  as  the  cause  seaned,  having  got  thus 
far  in  the  year,  they  would  be  safe  till  the  ne^ 
and  &en  probably  by  help  from  Denmaric  and 
Ireland,  ai^  moniea  from  France  and  other  quar^ 
ters,  they  might  have  a  fresh  and  hopeful  cam- 
paign in  the  spring.  These  hopes,  he  said,  the 
state  of  affaira  would  bear,  if  the  humoura  of  the 
royalists  would  only  bear  the  patience.  "  But, 
alas !  my  lord,"  continued  Digby,  we  must  not 
expect  it,  there  is  such  a  universal  weariness  of 
the  war,  despair  of  a  possibility  for  the  king  to 
recover,  and  so  much  of  private  interests  grown 
from  these  upon  every  body,  that  I  protest  to  God 
I  do  not  know  four  persons  livmg,  besides  myself 
and  you,  that  have  not  already  given  clear  demon- 
strations that  they  will  purchase  their  own  and  (as 
they  flatter  themselves)  the  kingdom's  quiet  any 
price  to  the  king,  to  the  church,  to  the  faithfuUest 
of  his  party.  And,  to  deal  freely  with  you,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  in  the  king*s  power  to  lender 
himself  from  beiiu;  forced  to  accept  such  oonditiona 
as  Uie  rebels  will  give  him ;  and  th^  the  next 
news  you  will  hear  after  we  have  been  one  month 
at  Oxford  will  be,  that  I  and  those  few  others  who 
may  be  Uwught  by  our  couuels 
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is  firmnns  to  his  priociples  shall  be  forced  or 
torn  from  him,  and  you  will  6nd  the  prime  in- 
■trumeDta  to  impose  the  necesntj  upon  the  king 
of  submitting  to  what  they  and  moat  of  the  kii^fl 
party  at  Oxford  shall  think  fit'** 

Clarendon  says  that  by  one  blow  those  1500 
hone  which  marched  northward  in  search  of 
Montrose  were  brought  to  nothing,  and  the  general- 
ship of  the  Lord  Digby  (of  which  the  historian  did 
not  think  highly)  was  bronght  to  an  end.  In 
fact,  that  catastrophe  put  an  end  to  all  cam- 
paigning or  fighting  in  the  open  field,  though  there 
still  remained  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  siege  and 
blockade.  For  several  days  Charles,  afler  the 
afiair  at  Chester,  lay  at  Denbigh  uncertain  what  to 
do,  and  distracted  by  the  conflicting  projects  and 
opinions  of  his  oflScers,  now  fearfully  reduced  in 
number.  At  one  moment  he  thought  of  wintermg 
in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  an  opportune  place  for 
TeceiTine  sncconrs  from  Ireland,  end  deemed  very 
defensible:  but  he  gave  up  this  proj^^t  for  a  march 
upon  Worcester ;  and  Uiis  march  be  abandoned  at 
the  instigation  of  Digby,  whom  at  one  time  he 
thought  of  accompanying  to  the  Scottish  border, 
for  ft  tnovement  upon  the  Trent,  and  with  that 
ol^ect  he  brushed  across  the  country  and  got  to 
Newark.t  Soon  after  his  arriral  at  that  town, 
Prince  Rnpert,  despising  his  orders,  came  to 
BelToir  Castle,  ten  miles  short  of  Newark.  The 
kmg,  greatly  irritated,  commanded  him  to  stay 
vbere  he  was.  Rupert  proceeded  instantly  to 
Newark,  and  Sir  Richard  Willis,  the  royalist 
eoremor  of  that  place,  and  Ooran^  one  of  the 
king's  principal  ofiBcers,  heedless  of  ^e  king's 
t»mmaiMs  or  wishes,  went  out  with  an  ocoft  of  a 
hundred  horse  to  meet  the  prince  and  do  htm 
honour.  Without  being  announced,  and  followed 
by  a  numerous  retinne  all  in  artns,  Rupert  pre- 
sented himself  before  his  uncle,  telling  him  that  he 
was  come  to  give  an  account  of  his  surrender  of 
Bristol,  and  to  clear  himself  from  unjust  imputa- 
tions. Charles,  greatly  embarrassed,  scarcely 
answered  a  syllable.  It  was  supper-time :  the 
rest  withdrew  ;  but  Rupert  and  his  brother  Prince 
Maurice  remained.  During  the  mefll  Charles 
discoursed  with  Maurice,  but  said  not  a  word  to 
Rnpert.  As  soon  as  the  supper  was  over,  the 
king  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber ;  and  Rupert 
went  to  lodge  with  his  friend^Willis,  the  governor 
of  Newark.  "  But  the  king,"  says  Clarendon, 
**  how  displeased  soever,  thmight  it  necessary  to 
hear  what  Prince  Rupert  would  say,  that  he 
might  with  ;the  more  ease  ^rrovide  for  his  own 
escape  from  thence,  which  it  was  high  time  to 
make."  (For  Newark  was  no  longer  a  safe 
biding-place,  the  active  Poyntz  having  marched 
to  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and  the  disaffection  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  insubordination  of  the 
royalist  troops  being  such  as  to  threaten  Charles 
with  capture  or  snrrender.)   Accordingly,  on  the 
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morrow,  he  allowed  Rupert,  who  pleaded  how  im^ 
possible  it  WW  to  defend  the  fort  of  Bristol  after 
the  line  was  entered,  to  make  his  defence  before  a 
species  of  conrt-martiftl ;  and,  after  a  day  or  two's 
debate,  he  caused  a  short  declaration  to  be  drawn  up, 
'*  by  which  Hit  prince  was  absolved  and  cleared 
from  any  disloyalty  or  treason  in  the  rendering  of 
Bristol,  but  not  of  indiicrelion.*'  No  solicitation 
could  draw  more  then  this  from  the  king,  who 
evidently  from  this  moment  both  disliked  and  dis- 
trusted his  nephew.  **  And  so,"  says  Clarendon, 
"  that  matter  was  settled ;  upon  which  the  king 
expected  the  prince  should  have  departed,  as 
himself  resolved  to  prosecute  the  means  for  his 
own  escape  withotU  eommuniaUing  it  to  him.'* 
But  Rupert  remained  at  Newark  to  be  the  occasitm 
of  fresh  disturhances  and  heart-bumings.  A  few 
days  after,  Charles,  who  had  resolved  to  begin  hia 
march  on  the  Sunday  night,  (which  he  imparted 
to  nme  bnt  two  m  three  of  the  nearest  trust,)  and 
who  wanted  to  carry  the  nnremor,  Sir  Richard 
Willis,  away  with  him,  for  he  had  quarrelled  with 
all  the  royalists  in  the  neighbourhood,  privately 
called  that  ofBcer  into  his  bed-chathber,  and  told 
him  of  his  own  design  to  be  gone  that  very  night, 
adding,  that  he  was  resolved  to  make  him  (Willis) 
captain  of  his  horse-guards  in  the  place  of  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  who  had  been  lately  killed 
before  Chester,  and  that  he  would  leave  the  Lord 
Bellasis  to  be  governor  of  Newark,  as  one  that,  frcon 
his  alliances  in  the  adjacent  counties  and  his  good 
estate  there,  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  gentry. 
Perhaps  Willis  had  lumed  to  doubt  the  royal 
word — fyt  the  post  of  captain  of  the  horse-guards 
was  a  much  highv  one  than  that  of  governor  of 
Newark,  and  Charies,  upon  his  eicusing  himself 
on  the  grounds  of  the  narrowness  of  his  fortuncj 
which  could  not  maintain  him  in  that  high  em- 
ployment, had  promised  to  take  care  and  provide 
for  his  support.  At  all  events,  when  his  majesty 
went  out  of  his  chamber,  and  presently  to  church, 
tiie  governor  went  to  complain  to  his  friends,  and 
when  the  king  sat  down  to  dinner,  Willis  returned 
to  him  accompanied  by  Prince  Rupert,  Prince 
Maurice,  Gerrard,  and  about  twenty  olticers  of  the 
garrison.  Willis,  apparently  with  little  ceremony, 
told  him  that  what  his  majesty  had  said  to  him  m 
private  thi^  morning  was  now  the  public  talk  of 
the  town,  and  toy  much  to  his  dishonour :  Prince 
Rupert  ngoined,  that  Sir  Richard  Willis  was  to  be 
removed  from  his  government,  for  no  fault  that  he 
had  committed,  but  for  being  his  friend;  and 
Gerrard  added,  that  this  was  a  plot  of  the  Lord 
I^igbyi  who  was  a  traitor,  and  he  would  prove  him 
to  be  so.  Charles  rose  in  some  disorder  from  the 
dinner-table,  and  would  have  gone  into  his  bed- 
chamber, calling  the  governor  to  follow  him,  but 
Willis  answered  aloud,  that  he  had  received  a  pub- 
lic injury,  and  therefore  expected  a  public  satis- 
faction. Then  Charles  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  and  commanded  them  all  to  depart  from  his 
presence,  and  to  come  no  more  intojt  The  whole 
party  went  accovdiiigljt^|9^i;^^^^(^. 
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tending  preBently  to  be  gime.  Even  in  this  manner 
did  his  own  officers,  his  own  nephews,  beard  the 
&llen  long,  and  brawl  in  his  presence,  vhidi  he 
had  been  tangfat  to  consider  as  second  only  to  the 
divine  presence.  Clarendon  seems  to  thinic  that, 
all  the  gentlemen  in  the  town  being  bo  very  loyal 
and  full  of  duty,  Charles  might  have  hanged  or 
shot  all  these  mutineers  toget^ ;  but  the  assump- 
tion is  doubtful.  The  Loti  Bellasis,  however, 
took  the  command  of  Newark  as  governor,  and 
placed  guards  "  where  he  thought  it  reason  or 
needful."  In  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  carried 
to  the  king,  signed  by  his  two  nephews  and  about 
four-and-twenty  officers,  who  desired  that  Sir 
Richard  Willis  might  receive  a  trial  by  a  court  of 
war ;  and  if  that  court  found  him  faulty,  then  he 
might  be  dismissed.  And  they  told  Charles,  that 
if  this  were  not  granted,  they  desired  passes  for 
themselves  and  for  as  many  horse  as  dnired  to  go 
with  them;  and,  in  the  end,  diey  hoped  that  his 
majesty  would  not  look  upon  this  action  of  theirs 
as  a  mutiny.  To  this  last  clause  the  king  replied 
first,  sayii^  that  he  would  not  now  christen  it ; 
but  that  it  certainly  looked  very  like  mutiny.  He 
told  them  that,  for  the  court-martial,  he  would  not 
make  that  a  judge  of  his  actions ;  but  for  the 
passes,  they  should  be  immediately  prepared  for 
as  many  as  desired  to  have  them.  A.  night  was 
allowed  to  elapse,  but  the  king  relented  not,  nor  did 
Rupert,  who  ought,  indeed,  to  have  remembered 
that  his  uncle's  condition  "  was  properer  to  have 
begot  compassion  in  an  enemy,  than  to  have  raised 
neglect  in  so  near  a  kinsman  and  dependent*** 
On  the  following  morning  the  passes  were  sent, 
and  Rupert,  with  Sir  Richard  Willis  and  about 
200  horse,  turned  their  backs  upon  Newark,  and 
rode  to  Belvoir  Castle,  whence  they  shortly  ufbr 
sent  erne  of  their  company  to  demand  from  the 
parliament  "  leave  and  passports  to  go  beyond 
the  seas."  The  Commons  readily  sent  them  the 
passes,  but  the  princes  did  not  yet  quit  England, 
where^upert  had  shed  torrents  of  blood.  They 
were  subsequently  reconciled  to  their  uncle,  and 
shut  up  with  him  in  Oxford. 

These  broils,  according  to  Clarendon,  had  well- 
nigh  broken  the  design  the  king  had  for  his 
present  escape  from  Newark  ;  which  was  not 
possible  t6  be  executed  for  some  time,  Poyntz 
aud  Rossiter  drawing  every  day  nearer,  and 
believing  they  had  so  encompassed  him  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  get  out  of 
their  hands.  The  historian  adds,  that  "  nothing 
but  Providence  could  conduct  him  out  of  that 
labyrinth,"  He  had  now  fixed  hu  resolution  for 
Oxford,  and  sent  a  trusty  messenger  thither 
with  directions  that  the  horse  of  that  garrison 
should  be  ready,  upon  a  day  {pointed,  betwem 
Banbury  and  Daventry.  Then,  upon  Monday, 
the  3rd  of  November,  early  in  the  morning,  he 
sent  a  gentleman  to  Belvoir  Castle,  to  learn  the 
true  state  ^of  the  rebels'  quarters,  and  to  advertise 
Sir  Gervas  Lucas,  the  governor  of  that  garrison, 
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of  bis  majesty's  design  to  march  thither  that  night, 
with  orders  that  hu  troop  and  guides  dwuld  be 
ready  at  such  an  hour;  but  with  an  express 
charge,  that  he  should  not  acqtutuU  the  princet, 
or  any  of  their  company,  mA  it.  That  geude- 
man  being  returned  with  very  particular  infonna- 
tion,  the  resolutiai  was  taken  to  march  that  vwy 
night,  but  not  published  till  an  lu)ur  after  the 
shutting  the  ports.  Then  order  was  given,  that 
all  should  be  ready  in  the  market-place  at  ten  of 
the  clock ;  and  by  that  time  the  horse  wa%  all 
there,  aud  were  in  number  between  four  and  five 
hundred  of  the  guards  and  of  other  loose  r^- 
ments;  they  were  all  there  put  in  order;  axid 
every  man  was  placed  in  some  troop  ;  which  dcme, 
about  eleven  of  the  clock,  they  began  to  march ; 
the  king  himself  in  the  head  of  his  own  troop 
marched  in  tiie  middle  of  the  whole  body."  Thus 
travelling  in  the  dead  of  night,  Charles  reached 
Belvoir  Castle  without  interruption  or  alarm ;  and 
there  Sir  (Jervaa  Lucas  was  r^y  with  his  troop, 
and  with  good  guides,  who  all  attended  hia  majea^ 
till  the  break  of  day,  by  which  time  he  had  pused 
the  posts  and  quarters  he  most  feared.  But  he 
had  still  to  march  between  hostile  garrisons  and 
detachments ;  and,  therefore,  be  paused  not  to  rest, 
but  pressed  forward  )all  that  day.  As  he  passed 
near  Burleigh  upon  Uie  hill,  where  was  a  garrison 
of  the  parliament,  some  horse  salUed  out,  fell  upon 
his  rear,  and  took  and  killed  some  men,  who  had 
loitered  or  whose  horses  were  tired.  Sir  Philip 
Warwick  says,  *'  On  the  highway  the  captain-lieu- 
tenant, with  the  king's  own  troop,  one  TuberviUe, 
a  good,  stout,  plain,  downright  soldierly  gentleman 
(under  whom  I  trooped  for  some  time)>  wra  forced 
widi  a  party  of  his  men  to  engage  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  the  king ;  aud  in  this  engage* 
ment  the  captain  lost  hia  1^,  as  well  as  somo 
others  of  his  common  troopers.**  Towards  even- 
ing the  king  was  lo  weary,  that  he  was  even  com- 
pelled to  rest  for  the  space  of  four  hours  in  a 
village  within  e^ht  miles  of  Northampton,  where 
the  parliamentarians  were  in  force.  At  ten  o'clock 
that  night  he  again  took  the  road,  and  by  noon 
the  following  day  he  got  to  Banbury,  where  the 
horse  from  Oxford  received  him  and  conducted 
him  safely  to  tlieir  garrison  that  evening ;  "  and 
so,"  says  Clarendon, "  he  finished  the  most  tedious 
aud  grievous  march  that  ever  king  was  exercised 
in." 

Charles,  however,  soon  perceived  that  he  could 
no  longer  find  security  even  in  Oxford.  Cromwell 
was  T^ucing  in  rapid  succession  all  the  garrisMit 
that  still  held  out,  and  the  king  knew  that  he  and 
Fairfax  were  concertii^  the  best  means  oi  block- 
ading or  besieging  Oxford.  Charleses  council,  as 
the  Lord  Digby  had  predicted,  almost  instantly 
proposed  a  n^tiation ;  because,  among  other 
powerful  reasons,  his  majesty  had  no  army  at  all, 
nor  any  forces  but  what  were  shut  up  in  garrisons, 
no  means  or  money  to  satisfy  his  officers,  or  to 
supply  or  pay  his  garrisons,  except  the  oontribu- 
turn.  »(  the  »«»try.^jh«h^wgi(g^J^fte 
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soldiers  of  both  rides ;  so  that  the  people  were 
ready  every  day  to  rise  against  his  garrisons,  as 
being  no  longer  able  to  undei^  the  heavy  pres- 
sures which  the  necessities  of  his  majesty's  sol- 
diers and  the  avarice  of  his  majesty's  governors 
daily  put  upon  them."  Ever  since  the  reading  of 
the  king's  letters  taken  at  Naseby,  the  parliament, 
or  a  majority  of  it,  seems  to  have  determined  never 
to  negotiate  on  the  footing  they  had  formerly  done 
at  Oxford  and  Uxbridge ;  and  as  it  had  been  ob- 
served that  his  commissioners  had  always  laboured 
to  sow  dissoisions  and  carry  on  intrigues,  a  reso- 
lution had  been  adopted,  that  no  more  of  these 
emissaries  should  be  admitted.  Acoordin^y,  when 
Charles  applied  for  safe-amducts  for  two  noble- 
men* he  met  with  a  stem  refusal.  Still,  however, 
it  Earned  neither  decent  nor  safe  wholly  to  rqect 
tenns  of  pacification,  and  the  two  Houses  resolved 
to  submit  to  him  certain  propositions  in  the  form 
of  parliamentary  bills  for  him  to  give  his  assent  to. 

During  these  deliberations  the  breach  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  became  wider, 
and  Charles  fondly  hoped  to  find  a  way  through 
it  to  the  recovery  of  his  former  power.  The  Scots, 
too^  who  had  their  army  in  the  heart  of  England, 
and  who  occupied  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  garrisons,  disagreed  .'greatly  with  the  master 
minds  that  had  now  taken  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs  i  they  suggested  numerous  revises  and 
alterations  of  the  propositions  to  be  offered  to  the 
king,  and  they  seemed  quite  ready  to  throw  their 
swords  into  the  scale  of  their  co-religiaiiwts,  the 
English  presbyterians.  All  this  caused  long  de- 
lays, but  the  problem  would  have  been  the  sooner 
solved  if  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  had  not  deemed  it 
expedient  to  finish  their  conquest  of  the  west  of 
England,  and  reduce  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  obedience  of  parliament,  before  commencing 
the  siege  of  Oxford,  which  promised  to  be  long  and 
difficult.  Half  of  the  manceuvres  of  Charles  and 
his  partisans  probably  escaped  detection  or  record ; 
but  those  which  were  discovered  and  set  down 
would  fill  a  la^e  and  not  very  amusing  volume. 
The  king,  it  appears,  was,  on  the  whole,  more 
willing  to  deal  with  tiie  Independents  than  with 
the  Pnsbyterians ;  but  the  queen,who,  from  France, 
constantly  sunested  plans,  and  generally  guided 
his  councils,  'QKw^ht  tliat  more  vnu  to  he  gained 
from  the  Pnsl^terians ;  and  she  and  other  fnends, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  earnestly  recommended 
him  to  conclude  a  good  ba^in  with  the  Scots,  to 
give  up  episcopacy,  and  to  establish  that  exclusive 
and  intolerant  preshyterianisra  which  seemed  so 
dear  not  only  to  all  his  subjects  north  of  the 
Tweed,  but  also  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the  English 
people.  But  he  would  never  yield  to  this  advice ; 
and  he  applied  again  to  parliament,  to  be  heard  by 
his  commisBtooer?,  or  to  have  himself  a  personal 
conference  with  them  at  Westminster.  This  letter 
wras  presented  at  a  most  unfortunate  juncture,  for 
at  tliat  very  moment  the  committee  of  both  king- 
doms were  communicating  to  the  two  houses  (dl 
the  partieolsn  of  a  secxet  trea^  between  the  king 
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and  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  between  Gla- 
moi^an  and  the  Irish  papists;  and  in  the  loud 
Sturm  that  then  raged,  tne  words  of  Charles  could 
scarcely  be  heard,  and  his  letter  was  thrown  aside 
without  an  answer.  It  was  found  that  the  king  had 
authorized  Glamorgan  to  treat  with  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  and  to  make  them  the  largest  promises, 
upon  condition  of  their  engaging  to  take  up  arms 
and  pass  over  in  force  to  the  English  coast  It 
appears,  from  Charleses  own  letters,  that  he  never 
intended  to  keep  these  liberal  promises — that  he 
meant  to  cheat  them,  or  make  them  cozen  "  them- 
selves but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  promises 
were  made  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  that,  even 
without  being  read  with  the  exaggerating  optica  of 
the  reigning  religious  intolerance,  they  contamed 
matter  to  put  in  jeopardy  all  the  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  and  to  incense  all  the  Protestants  in 
England — the  laXXer  exasperated  enoi^h  by  the 
single  notion  of  bringing  an  army  of  wild  Irish  into 
their  country.  Yet  Charles,  "  on  the  faith  of  a 
Christian,"  denied  to  the  parliament  all  knowledge 
of  Glamorgan's  doings ;  and  his  partisans  declared, 
that  the  warrants  bearing  his  name,  which  had 
been  found  in  the  baggage  of  the  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  slain  in  a  skirmish  near  Sligo, 
were  mere  foi^eries.  The  king  moreover  told  tiie 
two  houses,  that  he  had  ordered  his  lord  lieutenant 
(the  Marquess  of  Ormond)  and  his  privy  council 
in  Dublin,  to  proceed  against  Glamorgan  accord- 
ing to  law.  But  Ormond  had  in  his  ponession, 
unknown  to  the  parliament,  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
wherein  the  king  ei^aged  to  make  good  whatever 
Glamoi^n  should  promise  the  papists  in  his 
name;  and  in  writing  to  Ormond,  Charles  was 
compelled  to  shift  his  ground,  and  equivocate  most 
miserably,  asserting,  that  he  did  not  remember  any 
such  warrant ;  that  it  was  indeed  possible  he  might 
have  furnished  the  Earl  of  Glamoi^an  with  some 
credential  to  the  Irish  Catholics ;  but  that  if  he 
did,  it  could  only  have  been  with  an  understand- 
ing that  Glamorgan  was  not  to  employ  it  without 
the  approval  of  the  lord  lieutenant.  This  language 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 
And  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  king's  usual 
mode  of  managing  buuness.  Uigby,  who  was  in 
Ireland  when  the  papers  were  taken,  aitd  who,  as 
Charles's  secretary,  knew  more  of  the  transactitm 
than  any  man,  mstantiv  saw  the  fatal  consequences 
that  would  follow  the  disclosure — **  fearing  lest,  if 
this  discovery  should  grow  too  general  among  the 
people,  all  the  former  rumours  should  find  ciedit ; 
as  namely,  that  the  king  was  author  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  and  sought  to  confirm  popery;  from 
whence  a  general  revolt  of  all  the  Protestants  might 
be  feared.'*  "  And  although,"  continues  May, 
"  Digby  thought  Glamoigan  to  be  an  unadvised 
man,  yet  he  could  not  suppose  him  to  be  so  foolish 
as  to  have  undertaken  such  a  thing  as  that  without 
any  warrant  at  all :  therefore  it  was  agreed  betwixt 
them  (Digby  and  Ormond),  Uiat  lest,  when  this 
discovery  should  be  grown  more  gperal,  it  ought 
U  too  late  to  vindicate  tbi^f^^4y]^)^^||@d 
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OTeeently  accuse  Glanun^an  of  treason.  But 
Oimond  and  Digby  were  both  troubled  mth  tliia 
fear  (because  at  that  time  three  diousand  Irish 
were  promised  to  go  over  to  the  relief  of  Chester), 
lest,  by  this  unseasonable  vindication  of  the  king. 
Cheater  might  be  lost,  for  want  of  transportation 
of  those  forces.  But  when  they  understood  that, 
according  to  Glamorgan's  compact,  those  Irish 
were  not  to  go  for  England,  before  the  king  had 
made  good  the  conditions  which  Glamorgan  pro* 
mised,  and  confirmed  the  peace;  and,  while  they 
were  consulting  about  this  perplexed  business,  it 
was  told  them,  that  the  Protestants  of  Dublin, 
upon  that  newe,  were  in  a  great  mutiny,  and  the 
worst  was  feared  in  a  few  hours,  unless  the  danger 
were  speedily  prevented ;  Digby  was  enforced  to 
nudce  haste  and  accuse  Glamor^  (who  was  not 
at  aU  dismayed,  knowing  it  was  only  to  deceive 
the  people)  of  high  treuon.  Glamorgan,  there- 
fore, with  great  confidence  and  alacrity,  went  to 
prison,  affirming,  that  he  did  not  fear  to  give 
account  at  London,  or  before  the  parliament,  of 
what  he  had  done  by  the  king's  warrant ;  but  it 
was  wonderful  to  see  what  a  change  in  the  Pro- 
testants of  Dublin  this  feigned  accusation  of  high 
treason  suddenly  made ;  and  that  they  who  before 
murmured  were  now  appeased."*  Digby  had  made 
this  adroit  move  before  any  public  notice  was  taken 
in  parliament  of  the  papers  found  about  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  ;  but  by  this  time  the  parliament 
had  received  too  many  lessons  to  be  easily  duped 
er  deceived  by  an^  feint.  Glamorgan,  on  his  side, 
played  his  part  with  no  inconsiderable  skill.  To 
give  die  king  what  he  called  "  a  starting  hole,** 
he  had  tacked  to  bis  secret  treaty  a  litUe  article 
termed  a  ^fecuance — an  invention  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  his  master — whereby  it  was  expressed^ 
Uiat,  notwithstanding  the  text,  the  king  should 
not  be  bound  further  than  he  thought  proper,  after 
seeing  what  the  Catholics  could  and  would  do  for 
him  ;  and  that  Glamorgan  should  conceal  this  said 
defeasance  or  release  firom  the  king  till  he  had  done 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  make  the  Catholics 
carry  into  execution  all  their  part  of  the  treaty. 
Surely  these  were  Figaro  scenes,  where  everybody 
was  deceiving  everybody  else,  or  pretending  eo  to 
do— where  nothing  was  straight,  nothing  self-evi- 
dent, except  the  unvarying  resolution  of  Charles  to 
resnt  to  every  means,  and  to  betray  or  juggle 
every  inrtmment  or  party.  The  lord  lieutenant 
Ormond  judged  diis  defeasance  to  be,  or  to  appear 
to  be  (the  plain  languid  of  England  becomes  a 
riddle  in  describing  these  things !)  a  sufficient 
irindication ;  and  as  he  was  fiearful  lest  the  Irish, 
incensed  by  the  injury  and  insult  seemingly  offered 
to  Glamorgan,  should  suddenly  fly  to  arms,  he 
released  that  nobleman  upon  bail,  auer  a  very  short 
confinement.  And  what  did  then  the  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan?  He  posted  o£f  at  once  to  Kilkenny,  tiiete 
to  renew  his  negotiations  wiUi  Uie  Catholics ;  and 
th^  too,  under  the  countenance  and  with  the 


secret  assistance  of  Ormond  and  Digby.  But  cir- 
cumstancee  had  shaken  the  reliance  of  the  papists 
upon  the  king's  word  and  warrants  i  and  Rtnnc- 

cini,  a  crafty  Italian,  archbishop  and  prince  of 
Fermo,  and  pope's  nuncio,  who  had  lately  landed 
in  Ireland,  made  them  the  more  suspicious  of 
treachery ;  and  urged  them  to  insist  upon  the  open 
recognition  of  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
worahip.  A  part  of  the  assembly  at  Kilkenny 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  smaller  concessions 
and  guarantees ;  and,  apparently  through  the  assist- 
ance of  this  party,  Glamorgan  collected  some  five 
thousand  men,  whom  he  led  toWaterford,  in  order 
to  relieve  Chester,  where  Lord  Byron  waa  reduced 
almost  to  extremities  by  the  parhamentarians.  By 
the  time  Glamorgan  got  to  Waterford  he  received 
news  of  the  proceedings  at  Weatmimter,  and  of 
the  king's  public  d^avowal  of  his  anttnri^,  war^ 
rant,  &c.  But  the  carl  knew  what  this  meant ; 
the  king  had  already  instmeted  him  **  to  make  no 
other  account  of  such  declarations,  than  to  put 
himself  in  a  condition  to  help  his  master,  and  set 
him  free and  Glamorgan  pressed  forward  his 
preparations  for  shipping  the  troops.  A  much 
more  serious  check  was,  the  unwelcome  news  that 
Chester  had  follen.  "  For  all  these  devices  nothing 
availed  the  king :  all  hu  designs  were  frustrated ; 
nor  could  he  ever  bring  into  England  an  army 
either  of  Irish  rebels,  LOTrainers,  or  Danes  (God 
providing  better  for  that  kingdom),  until  at  last 
all  his  forces,  everywhere,  were  vanquished,  and 
wholly  subdued  by  die  parliament.  For,  in  the 
month  of  February,  that  very  city  of  Chater,  for 
which  he  had  been  so  solicitous — a  city  so  often 
besieged,  and  now  Im^  defended  by  Byron— came 
into  the  power  of  the  pariiament ;  for  Byron,  tiie 
governor,  upon  honourable  terms,  delivered  it  up 
to  Brereton."*  Upon  this  intelligence  Glamorgan 
dispersed  his  army ;  and  then  the  king,  despairing 
of  the  Irish,  thought  seriously  of  the  Scots,  whose 
dissensions  with  their  allies,  the  parliament,  w«e 
now  assuming  to  hun  a  more  promising  aspect 
than  ever.f 

Montreuil,  a  French  ambasaador  or  special  en- 
voy, had  now  been  for  some  time  in  England 
negotiating  secretly  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners in  London.  He  had  brought  with  him 
the  guarantee  of  his  court  to  Charles,  that  if  the 
king  would  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  army  they  would  receive  him  aa  their 
natural  sovereign,  without  violence  to  his  con- 
science or  his  honour,  protect  him  and  his  party 
to  their  utmost,  and  assist  him  with  their  arms  in 
recovering  hia  rights,  he  (the  king)  undertaking 
in  the  like  manner  to  protect  them,  to  respect  their 
consciences,  and  so  forth.    As  old  Richelieu  was 

•  M«T,  Bre».Hi«.PMl. 

t  ARerthe  Ul  of  Cheater,  U  CtomireUlud  dured  Ui«  whotoof 
Coriinall.  when  tba  Lord  Hoptoa  mxU  «  galluit  rMliUace,  then 
wu  no  lonsar  k  iBodlng  pUee  for  Glamoman.  If  thmt  pfertfMD  had 
]»Ddwl  vltn  bta  10,000  UMii  (neh  wu  the  number  he  eagMMl  to 
briaB  over  in  all)  there  miutbaTe  bMD  a  ibart,  but  most  niiKiUBAry, 
campalKiL    The  parUament  had  voted  that  no  qosrter  alioald  be 

Sreo  to  ujr  IrUb  papUU  Ibaad  B|1itiii(  in  BngUndi  UmI  tbejr 
aold    ndsdtd  Im  «U  awhalitloiu,  udTot  lo  dMUiHrbawnr 
Digitized  by  VjOOgle 
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dead,  and  as  Henrietta  Maria  was  on  the  hest 
tenna  with  the  queen  regent  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
her  minister  Carainal  Mazarin,  it  should  seem  that 
Montreuil  was  earnest  and  honest  in  his  en- 
deavours,*—  and  hard  was  the  wwlc  he  had  to  go 
through  with  the  intolerant  Presbyterians  and  me 
obstinate  king.  The  Scottish  fxummissioners  pro- 
posed that  Charles  should  take  the  covenant ;  and 
they  insisted,  as  a  niu  qud  non,  upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  Presfo^terianism.  Finding  that  they 
would  not  yield  a  lme*s  breadth  in  these  demands, 
Montreuil  posted  down  to  Oxford  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  king,  whose  situation  was  daily  be- 
coming more  desperate,  to  yield  the  point  of 
Episcopacy.  But  Charles's  conscience,  perhaps 
the  hopes  he  entertained  of  prevailing  by  means 
of  the  Independents,  who  at  moments  seemed 
almost  ready  to  turn  their  arms  alike  against 
the  Scots  and  their  own  Calvinistic  country- 
men, long  oppraed  this  course;  and  the  widest 
cancesskm  the  king  would  make  was,  that  when 
he  ahould  be  with  the  Scottish  army,  he  would 
submit  to  be  instructed  by  their  preachers  in  die 
doctrines  of  their  kirk.  In  other  matters  the 
king  waa  pliant  enough;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  he  intended  to  dupe  the  Scots  into  a 
belief  that  his  conversion  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  consenting  to  listen  to  their 
preschers.  Montreuilthen  posted  away  to  Newark, 
in  front  of  which  the  main  body  of  the  Scots  then 
lay.  The  Frenchman  was  presently  disconcerted 
by  the  cold  and  firm  tone  of  the  Scottish  officers 
and  commissioners  with  the  army,  who  reftiied  to 
tdie  ct^izance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners  in  London,  and  who  would  yield 
nothing,  promise  nothing,  except  that  if  the  king 
would  come  to  them,  atteoded  only  by  Ids  two 
nephews  and  his  ctHifidentiBl  servant  Ashbum- 
ham,  they  wonld  receive  him  with  all  honour  and 
protect  his  person.  Further  amiment  on  the 
part  of  the  diplomatist  only  elicited  furdier  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  They  told  .Montreuil 
that  they  could  not  keep  Prince  Rupert,  or  Prince 
Maurice,  or  Ashbumham,  if  they  were  claimed 
by  the  English  parliament,~-that  the  most  they 
could  do  for  them  would  be  to  give  them  timely 

•  And  yet.  it  ilianld  b«  obiMved,  Sir  I'hilip  Wnrwick,  who  wa« 
contUDlly  nhout  llic  king,  iniinuam  that  Oir  French  diplomatUt*  all 
lhrou){h  tliTM  traublea.  and  that  Montreuil  hlmaeir,  plaved  Charlat 
falie.  "  Throughont  all  thcao  tranuctionv,"  tayt  Sir  I'hllip,  ■■  the 
Fn^iich  wauled  not  thrir  ambaiiadora.  anToyi,  prirote  aptca,  and 
«|[pnti  amuni  us.    tlow  well  alTected  llipy  were  to  1)10  privilegBi  of 

t.irlUmeat,  tllo^e  Inrdi  and  genlk-men  knov  whom  the  kliii;  wunld 
ate  accuwd  and  brought  unto  a  Icffal  trial  fbr  corrHpondiug  with 
th«  French  anibatH4hjr;— tiow  careful  Triiice  de  Hnrcoort  was  nt 
Uxford  to  penuade  the  kini;  to  HRree  with  hia  two  Houxf*  (hii 
master  bein J  so  carrfal  Drills  own  ttotva),  and  to  inainuate  hlmMlf 
into  their  farour  by  pulling  ilighU  upon  the  kioft  and  hi*  minlnK^ra 
tlier*.  aud  yet  willing  )o  rpei  ivo  a  jireaeol  auitalila  to  hii  quality  j 
thoae  thst  kae*  leait  oT  ihe  kiui;'saluiT>  know  thi*|— how ihn envoy, 
M.  Monlri'iill.  averred  it  iu  maalrr'i  name,  tliat  If  the  king 
winild  p>it  htmaeir  Into  the  hand*  of  the  taenia,  he  ihuiild  be  thers 
aafe,  biith  In  pt-rann,  hononr,  and  eonadcnce,  0  hiote  it,  (u  Kmimg 
been  delimed  to  be  one  that  thould  attend  hit  mqfetty  (AiUer,)  U  cer- 
tain; and  that  till*  niaurancD  Used  hira  upon  thia  leauluilon  more 
than  anji'thinit  else,  it  unqueiltonable.  But  improapprity  is  alwaya 
in  conhuion,  and  it  wai  aafeit  Ibr  the  king  to  go  unattended,"—^. 
moiri.  From  eitracia  ot  HoDtreuil  a  leltcra  given  In  Thvrloe'a  StaUi 
Fapera  we  may  gather  that  that  •poclol  enToy  had  had  aerknu  dia- 
pniaa  h  to  hii  miiaiMi  vilh  lionciaur  do  Sabru  the  mldmt 
ambawa'^Tri 


notice  that  they  might  escape.*  Montreuil 
hastened  to  write  to  Oxford,  and  told  Charles  that 
the  step  would  be  too  de8perate,—that  the  Scots 
promised  absolutely  nothing  beyond  the'safety  of 
his  persun ;  but  it  appears  doubtful,  from  an  expres- 
sion in  a  subsequent  dispatoh,  whether  Charles 
ever  leceived  this  first  letter  ot  Montrenil  from  the 
Scottish  camp.t  Charles,  who  alwaya  consideTed 
the  Scots  and  Presbyterians  as  the  cause  of  all  his 
misfortunes,  now  thought  that  he  would  rather 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  part  of  the 
English  army,  and  rely  upon  their  generous 
feelings  and  his  own  talents  for  intrigue  and  per- 
suasion. The  parliamentariana  were  fast  gathering 
round  Oxford,  and  Woodstock  was  not  only  be- 
sieged but  reduced  to  extremities ;  "  and  at  this 
instant  the  governor  of  Woodstock,  Captain 
Fawcett,  sent  a  messenger  to  his  majesty  to  inform 
him  of  the  necessities  of  that  place,  and  to  know 
his  pleasure,  whether  he  should  expect  relief  or 
deliver  it  upon  the  best  articles  he  could  get,  or 
perish  in  it,  having  made  an  honourable  defence 
even  to  the  greatest  extremity."  *'  This  op- 
portunity," continues  Ashbumham,  a  principal 
agent  in  these  much  disputed  transactions,  came 
seasonably  to  his  majesty,  who  immediately  sent 
to  Colonel  Rainsborough  (then  commander-in- 
chief  at  that  si^e)  for  a  pass  for  the  Earls  of 
Southampton  and  Lindsay,  Sir  William  Fleetwood, 
and  myself,  to  treat  with  him  about  the  surrender 
of  Woodstock,  which  was  sent  accordingly.  But 
the  instructions  his  majesty  sent  us  were,  not  only 
to  deliver  the  garrison  upon  the  best  terma  we  could 
obtain,  bnt  also  to  labour  the  armv's  acceptance  of 
his  majesty's  person  with  one  of  these  two  con- 
ditions,— either  to  wait  on  him  to  the  ]^arliament 
and  prevail  with  them  to  receive  him  with  honour 
and  freedon,  or  that  they  would  preserve  him  so 
in  their  army  untQ  they  could  wing  the  parlia- 
ment to  that  temper.  After  we  had  ended  the 
treaty  for  the  garrison,  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
found  opportunity  to  let  himself  into  the  other  part 
of  our  business,  which  indeed  seemed  to  some  of  the 
principal  men  there  (at  least  so  far  as  we  could  dis- 
cover) a  thing  very  agreeable  to  their  judgments. 
But  because  they  would  not  adventure  on  so  great 
a  work  without  the  privity  of  their  superior  officers 
(who  were  that  night  to  quarter  not  far  from  that 
place)  they  desired  liberty  to  impart  the  proposi- 
tion to  them,  with  this  satisfaction  to  us  for  the 
present— that,  in  the  representing  thereof,  they 
would  promise  the  proffer  of  that  honour  should 
lose  no  advant^  and,  in  case  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted, they  would  send  a  pass  to  us  the  next  day, 
to  return  and  finish  that  work ;  but,  if  the  pass 

•  Id hb letter ofthe  16th irfApril.whiehUKrenped  to  nt  (reater 
length  farther  on,  Montrenil  aaya,—"  Th«y  have  at  lengUi  oddmbM 
that  I  ha  two  ftiaeta  nad  Aabbimham  may  folhnv  the  Uitg  with  anefa 
of  hia  other  aemnta  m  an  not  excepted  ftom  paidon,  and  Uiat  IImm 
three  peiaona  ahould  iwudn  vltk  tarn  till  demanded  by  tb«  E^liak 
pailiameut.  in  which  caaa  thn  cannot  refUae  to  dellvor  them  np,  bat 
they  will  five  them  opportnnlUea  to  aaenpe  ont  of  the  kingdom.* 

t  In  hia  laila  of  the  16tb  of  April  Montrauil  aayi^"  The  flrot 
BeraoB  I  aent  to  joa  nt  Oxford  eame  back  two  dava  ago,  after  nakioe 
bla  aaeue  trom  tboH  vho  had  detained  htm,Bu  that  yon  cannot  ban 
beCBlnbtmedofthataaeplkn  UHyunme  bore,"  ie. 
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came  not,  we  should  take  it  for  panted  there 
would  be  no  entertainment  given  to  that  motion. 
At  our  coming  back  to  Oxford  we  gave  account  of 
our  proceedings  to  his  majesty,  who  had  in  our 
absence  received  letters  from  Montreuil  to  this 
effect — that  he  found  the  commissioners  of  Scot- 
land (residing  in  the  army)  not  fully  resolved  to 
concur  in  their  articles  of  ^reement  which  the 
commiesioners  at  London  had  submitted  for  his 
majesty's  satisfaction.  The  next  day  being  spent, 
and  no  pass  come  from  the  officers  at  Wood- 
stock, it  is  not  hanl  to  think  into  what  Bad  and 
miserable  condition  the  king  was  cast,  Oxford 
being  almost  close  begirt  on  all  sides ;  but  within 
some  few  hours  more  letters  came  from  the  French 
agent,  which  did  import  that  all  difficulties  were 
reconciled,  and  Mr.  David  Leslie,  then  lieutenant- 
general,  had  orders  to  meet  hia  majesty  with  2000 
horse  at  Gainsborough.***  But,  here,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Montreuil's  own  letters,  Ashburnham 
stands  convicted  of  some  inaccuracy  and  a  suppres- 
sion of  part  of  the  truth.  In  his  letter  of  the 
16th  of  April,  the  French  envoy  tells  Secretary 
Nicholas  that  the  Scottish  commissioners  had 
taken  strict  methods  to  deprive  him  of  all  means 
warning  the  king  not  to  leave  Oxford ;  that  he 
had  some  thoughts  that  things  might  mend,  and 
that  all  his  majesty  desired,  and thathe  (Montreuil) 
had  promised  him,  might  have  been  done."  .  .  . 
**  But,"  continues  the  ambassador,  **  after  much 
delay  they  have  at  length  informed  me,  from  the 
committee  which  has  been  sitting  all  day,  that 
they  will  dispatch  a  strong  party  to  Burton-on- 
Trent  to  meet  his  majesty,  but  that  they  can  go 
no  farther,  though  they  will  send  forward  some 
straggling  horse  to  Bosworth,  which  is  half  way 
from  Burton  to  Harborough.  The  king  must  send 
word  on  what  day  he  will  expect  them,  and  they 
will  not  fiul  to  be  there.  When  they  meet  his 
majesty  he  must  say  he  is  on  his  way  to  Scotland ; 
in  which  case  they  will  allow  him  to  go  to  their 
army,  instead  of  proceeding  farther,  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  will  be  agreeable  to  his  majesty, 
but  they  say  it  cannot  be  otherwise  without  having 
a  quarrel  with  the  English  parliament,  and  making 
it  impossible  for  them  to  keep  the  king  in  their 
quarters.  As  to  the  other  conditions,  see  to  what 
they  are  reduced !  They  will  have  no  junction 
with  any  forces  that  have  served  under  the  king, 
and  (what  is  unreasonable)  they  will  not  even 
allow  the  cavalry  that  escorts  him  to  accompany 
him  to  their  army."  Charles  had  had  the  mad- 
ness to  require  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  that 
the  Marquess  of  Montrose  should  be  honourably 
employed  on  a  diplomatic  mission, — Montrose ! 
who  had  been  the  greatest  scourge  the  Covenanters 
had  ever  known,  and  whose  hands  were  yet  wet 
with  the  blood  of  the  friends  and  kindred  of  these 
very  commissioners.  "  Tliey  cannot  allow, " 
resumes  Montreuil,  in  the  same  letter  of  the  16th 

•  A  NanatiTB,  bv  Jatm  Aihbnrnhani,  of  bit  attandBiin  oa  Kiag 
ClwriH  I.  i  to  wblon  ta  prelbud  a  yindteaUoa  of  hit  Chumctrr  and 
CoadiKt  fitMB  tha  MbnprewnUtiaas  of  Lorl  ClsnndoBi  bj  bia 
liMml  deiMBdut  BPd  pmnit  MpteHnUltn  (ibe  Uta  UaA  Aih- 
bunhjuD).  STota.8nh.  LaB.ir~ 


of  April,  the  Marquess  of  Montrose  to  be  sent 
as  ambassador  to  France,  but  they  have  no  objec- 
tion to  his  going  anywhere  else.  And,  with 
regard  to  tJie  Presbyterian  govemmeTiiy  they  desire 
his  jnajesty  to  agree  with  them  cu  soon  as  he  can  ! 
Such  is  the  account  they  make  here  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  king,  my  master,  and  of  the  promises 
I  had  from  their  party  in  London ;  and  this  is 
the  utmost  I  have  been  able  to  extract  from 
them  after  much  debating,  for  what  tiiey  said  at 
first  was  much  less  favourable.  I  shall  say  no 
more,  except  that  his  majesty,  youra^,  and  Mr. 
Ashburnham  know  the  Scotdi  better  than  I  do. 
I  state  things  plainly,  as  I  am  bound  to  do,  and 
have  not  the  presumption  to  offer  any  advice  to 
his  majesty.  If  tliere  be  any  quarter  where 
belter  conditions  can  be  obtained,  I  think  this 
ought  not  to  be  thought  of.*'  *  This  letter  was  no 
doubt  the  first  to  which  Ashburnhsm  alludes ;  but 
a  short  note,  received  at  Oxford  a  few  hours  after  it, 
was  not  more  inviting.  In  it  Montreuil  informed 
Charles  that  he  had  made  another  attempt  to 
induce  the  Scots  to  advance  in  force  beyond  Burton 
to  meet  his  majesty,  and  had  utterly  failed  therein. 
"  I  have  pressed  them,"  says  he,  **  to  send  iiesh 
horses  to  Bosworth.  I  huve  myself  two  horses 
that  are  tolerably  good.  1  shall  send  them ;  one 
of  them  at  least,  whidi  is  quite  well,  and  the 
other  if  sufficiently  recovered." — [By  diis  time 
the  original  idea  of  the  king's  cuUing  his  way 
through  the  parliamentarians  with  part  of  his 
cavalry  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  as  hope- 
less ;  and  besides,  the  Scots,  who  had  told  Mon- 
treuil that  they  would  have  no  junction, — none 
of  his  cavalry, — were  determined  not  to  embar- 
rass themselves  with  any  of  the  royalist  troops. 
The  escape  of  the  king  from  Oxford  was,  there- 
fore, to  depend,  as  Montreuil  thought,  upon  the 
speed  of  his  horses  and  upon  his  havmg  relays.] 
— Nor  was  a  third  letter  more  encouraging.  In 
this  epistle,  dated  the  20tli  of  April,  the  last  com- 
munication received  at  Oxford  from  the  ambas- 
sador, and  that  to  which  Ashburnham  must  refer 
in  the  last  par^;raph  we  liave  quoted  from  him, 
Montreuil  mformed  the  lung,  through  Secretary 
Nicholas,  that  the  Scots  assured  him  that  they 
would  do  more  for  his  majesty  than  thejr  could 
venture  to  promise ;  but  he  cautioned  the  king  not 
to  expect  much  from  them,  or  more  than  he 
should  send  him  word.  He  did  not,  as  Ashburn- 
ham states,  say  a  word  about  Gainsborough,  but 
he  said  that  the  Scottish  troops  had  begun  to  defile 
towards  Burton ;  and  that,  as  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  them  that  the  king  should  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  parliament,  he  felt 
convinced  that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to 
prevent  it    There  is  not  a  syllable  about  a  treaty, 

•  Muntreutl  add*,—"  But  if  evorythiDg  ii  deiper»to  ettewbare 
■ad  no  MCitHU  can  ho  obtnLned  lot  hi*  niajniy  aiid  hi*  •OTrania 
from  ihaKttulishuaTlUinvnt,  I  ameunflilent  (tilLanai  alt  ihat  haa 
happencil,  Ihat  be  and  hia  aervanla.  and  ho  In  )>nrlloalar,  wiU  be  in 
perMt  mMy  b«re,  thouah  with  leaa  aattifacOon  paihapa  than  ha 
amid  deriM.  And  1  stull  not  full,  on  mj  rart.  U  praaa  iben  lo  the 
performance  of  «U  I  havo  proniiaMl  lo  hU  nu^eatf,  at  1  abooM  not 
bm  lUkd  to  do  brfbn  Um  chug*  1  tmai  [ 
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or  any  expreu  ban^un  to  maintun  and  defend 
Charles.  Charles  had  not  i^reed  "  with  regard  to 
the  Presbyterian  government  ;**  and  the  Scottish 
commiBsioners  in  all  probability  were  aware  that 
he  had  been  and  was,  down  to  the  very  moment  of 
his  flight  from  Oxford,  tampering  with  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  promising  to  join  them  in  rooting 
presbytery  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  Scottish 
commissioners  would  have  sacrificed  an  otherwise 
popular  sovereign  upon  this  sole  point ;  but  Charles 
was  anything  but  popular  in  Scotland,  where,  in 
the  parlance  of  the  time,  the  blood  of  the  slaugh- 
tered saints  cried  aloud  for  vengeance  upon  him. 
The  English  parliament  and  ann^  might  be  in  a 
fnune  of  mind  suited  to  magnanimity ;  ever  aince 
the  battle  of  Naseby  they  had  been  marching 
firom  Boaxaa  to  aucceia,  from  (me  triumph  to 
aiMrther:  but  in  Scotland  it  was  far  otherwise; 
there,  that  interval  of  time  had  been  filled  almost 
entirely  by  the  victories  of  Montrose  and  the 
reverses  of  the  Covenanters.  The  civil  war,  too, 
as  conducted  in  England,  had  been  all  through 
chivalrous  and  merciful  as  compared  with  tiie 
unsparing  carnage  of  Montrose's  wild  Highlanders 
and  Irish.  Cliarles,  therefore,  had  little  to  hope 
from  the  humour  of  the  Scottish  commissioners ; 
and  the  characteristic  wariness  of  those  men,  who 
had  known  his  majesty  before  now,  was  not  likely 
to  permit  their  pledging  themselves  in  a  direct 
treaty  merely  upon  his  equivocating  assurances. 
Ac  the  same  time  they  were  most  certainly  anxious 
to  have  him  in  their  power,  being  on  the  very 
verge  of  an  opm  rupture  wi^i  Ac  English  parlia- 
ment, which  stood  indebted  to  them  in  large  nima 
of  mmey,  and  whidi  might  well  fill  tbnn  with 
more  serious  apprehensions  than  those  arising 
simply  out  of  loss  of  cash :  for  Cromwell  and 
Fairfax,  and  that  victorious  army,  would  presently 
be  without  any  work  on  their  hands,  and  ready  to 
marcli,  not  merely  to  the  Trent,  but  to  the  lyne 
and  the  Tweed  if  needful.  And  therefore  the 
Scots,  without  committing  themselves  by  any 
treaty  or  any  direct  promises,  may  (and  we  think  it 
probable  they  did)  have  led  Montreuil  and  others 
to  believe  that  they  were  much  better  disposed 
towards  the  unfortunate  king  than  in  reality  they 
were.  But,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
ambassador  (as  ambassadors  have  done  before  and 
lince)  ma^  have  misunderstood  men  who  commu- 
nicated with  him  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign 
language;  utd  in  the  desperation  of  Charles's 
affairs,  and  in  his  earnestness  to  save  the  king 
from  worse,  he  may  have  been  led  to  judge  better 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Scots  than  their  words 
warranted  him  to  do, — although,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  best  he  said  to  the  king  wtis  far  from  encou- 
raging,— far,  indeed,  from  implying  any  bond  or 
pledge  on  the  part  of  tlie  Scots  to  make  the  king's 
cause  their  own.  The  expressions  of  the  ambas- 
sador which  perhaps  bear  hardest  on  the  Scots  are 
those  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  April,  wherein 
he  mentions  the  pains  taken  the  commissionen 
to  prevent  hia  wuning  the  king  not  to  leave 


Oxford ;  and  from  this  it  might  fairly  be  inferred 
^at  their  par^  in  Jjondon," — that  is  to  say,  the 
Scottish  commissioners  recent  in  die  English 
capital  with  the  parliament,  had,  as  the  ambas- 
sador intimates,  promised  him  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  other  Scottish  commisBioners  at  the  head- 
quarters of  their  army  would  keep ;  and  that  the 
latter,  in  order  to  favour  his  quitting  Oxford  and 
throwing  himself  among  them,  were  anxious  to 
leave  the  king  in  ignorance  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  two  commissions;  which  mode  of 
proceeding  might  be  a  matter  of  concert  between 
them,  though,  oa  the  other  hand,  it  might  possibly 
arise  out  of  a  real  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  or  adest  manner  of  dealing  with  a  most  diffi- 
calt  and  in  every  way  embarrassii^  subject.  But 
then,  again,  it  must  be  observed  that  Montreuil, 
who  afterwards  got  three  letters  sent  to  Oxford, 
warned  Charles  of  this  real  or  seeming  duphcity, 
and  told  him  in  express  terms  of  the  suspicious- 
looking  precautions  adopted  by  the  commissioners 
with  the  army ;  and  that  Charles,  ajler  this  knoto- 
ledge,  clung  to  the  Scots  with  a  last  and  desperate 
hope,  not  however,  as  we  believe,  till  sundry  other 
wild  hopes  had  entirely  failed  him. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  narrators  of  these 
transactions  labour  to  make  out  the  best  possible 
story  for  themselves,  and  not  only  the  worst  for 
their  enemies,  but  a  very  inferior  one  for  tiidr 
friends  (thus,  Ashbumham  says  not  a  word  about 
the  mission  of  Hudson).  But  there  was  now  no 
time  to  lose ;  and,  if  Charles  would  escape  tihe 
horrois  of  a  siege  certain  to  end  in  death  or  capti- 
vity, he  muat  be  gone  at  once.  Hia  son,  the 
Pruice  of  Wales,  after  being  driven  to  Pendennii 
Castle,  in  Cornwall,  had  fled  for  safety  to  Scilly, 
and  thence  to  Jersey,  being  attended  by  Claren- 
don, Culpeper,  and  other  members  of  the  council. 
Even  the  brave  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  now  that  he  was 
mined,  created  Lord  Hopton,  had  been  obliged  to 
capitulate  and  disband  his  forces ;  and  Sir  Jacob 
Astley,  who  had  collected  some  two  thousand 
horse  to  cut  his  way  to  Oxford,  was  intercepted  at 
Stowe  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  made  prisoner 
with  many  of  his  officers  and  more  than  half  his 
men.  "  You  have  done  your  work,  my  masters,** 
said  Astley,  "  and  may  now  go  play,  unless  you 
choose  to  fall  out  among  yourselves."  It  had 
always  before  been  the  fashira,  and  it  continued  to 
be  the  fashion  long  after,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
repuUican  generals  of  France,  and  that  wonderful 
man  whose  fortunes  in  many  respecu  resembled 
those  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  give  over  campaign- 
ing and  fighting  by  the  end  of  autumn,  and  retire 
iuto  winter  quarters.  Regular  soldiers,  foreign- 
trained  tacticians  like  Essex  and  Dalbier,  would 
no  more  have  thought  of  campaigning  in  winter 
than  the  farmer  would  think  of  sowing  seed  at 
midsummer.  But  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  who 
were  slaves  to  no  rules,  and  whose  souls  were  set 
on  the  finisliing  of  this  destructive  war,  disregarded 
the  storms,  and  darkness,  and  inclemencies  of  the 
season,  and  fought  on  i^il^idS^iO^^^TCM 
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this,  too,  be  it  always  remembered,  with  a  new 
anny.  As  in  Bonaparte's  case,  the  routine  men 
said  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  manage  matters ; 

but  it  was  a  wonderfully  successful  way,  notwith- 
standing. "  The  things,"  says  May,  "  which  that 
new  army  did  that  year,  taking  no  rest  all  that 
sharp  and  bitter  winter,  were  much  to  be  wondered 
at ;  how  many  strong  towns  and  forts  they  took, 
how  many  field  victories  they  obtained,  the  etories 
of  every  several  month  will  declare."*  Wherever 
Cromwell  showed  himself  resistance  soon  ceased ; 
and  he  was  now  approaching  with  Fairfax  and  the 
army  of  the  West  upon  Oxford,  which  was  already 
surrounded  by  2000  foot  and  300  horse.  Wood- 
stock was  surrendered  to  Rainsboroiigh.  Which- 
ever way  Charles  looked,  from  tower  or  bastion, 
he  BAW  the  fl^  of  the  parliament  of  England 
floating  on  the  breeze;  and,  now,  wherever  he 
turned  himself  within  the  loyal  city  of  Oxford,  he 
saw  dejection  or  discontent.  His  very  attendants 
treated  him  with  sullen  disrespect ;  and  the 
chances  are,  that  if  he  had  stayed  there  they  would, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  have  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  parliament.  Still,  however, 
the  unfortunate  monarch  feared  and  doubted  the 
Scots ;  and  these  very  doubts  may  be  taken  as  proofs 
that  Montreuil's  negotiation  was  never  so  clear  and 
settled  a  thing  as  some  have  represented  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  entire  failure  of  his  overtures  to 
the  Independents,  he  addressed  himself  to  Ireton, 
who  was  then  before  Oxford ;  "  being  informed," 
says  Ashbumham,  *'  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
power  and  credit  with  the  soldiery,  and  rtrj 
eamestiy  affected  to  peace,  he  thought  it  &  to 
make  some  irial  of  kirn,  whether  he  would  under- 
take to  accept  and  protect  his  majesty's  person 
upon  the  former  conditions ;  and  to  that  purpose 
sent  Sir  Edward  Ford  (his  brother-in-law)  to 
sound  his  inclinations,  with  this  assurance, — that, 
if  he  consented,  I  should  follow  the  next  day  with 
power  to  conclude  with  him  in  those  or  any  new 
matters  he  should  propose  in  order  to  his  majesty's 
reception.  But,  by  his  not  suflfering  any  man  to 
return  to  Oxford,  his  majesty  found  plainly  that 
he  did  not  relish  the  discourse  upon  that  subject, 
and  so  quit  the  thought  likewise  of  any  more  ad- 
vant^  by  him  than  by  the  other  he  had  tried 
before.  By  mentioningthese  particulars  I  suppose 
it  easy  for  the  world  to  judge  how  unwilling  his 
majesty  was  to  have  deserted  his  hopes  of  recep- 
tion by  the  English,  having  left  nothing  unassayed 
wherein  there  was  any  possibility  of  Meeting  his 
desires  in  that  point,  would  any  reason,  any  reli- 
gion, any  affection  to  the  public  have  brought  them 
to  their  just  consideration  of  their  duty  to  him,  or, 
in  the  next  relation,  the  advance  of  their  own 
private  interest.  And  now,  his  majesty,  conceiv- 
ing himself  to  be  discharged  from  all  obligation 
which  by  any  way  could  be  fastened  upon  him  by 
his  pariiameni,  or  by  any  authority  derived  from 
them,  settled  his  thoughts  upon  his  journey  to  the 
Scots  army,  and,  in  order  thereunto^  did  acquaint 
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some  of  his  priv^  council  (as  he  was  pleased  to 
tell  me)  with  his  mtentioni  to  leave  Oxford,  if  they 
should  approve  of  that  course  to  be  best  for  his 
affairs  and  their  preservation,  but  did  not  impart 
the  truth  of  his  design  with  the  Soots,  conceiving 
that  most  of  them  would  have  o^iposed  with  some 
unseasonable  heat  his  conjunction  with  them ; 
and  therefore  chose  rather  to  put  the  design  of 
London  upon  it,  whither  he  knew  (by  the  measure 
he  had  formerly  taken  of  their  incUnations)  they 
would  be  glad  (but  not  advise)  he  should  adven- 
ture ;  which  in  debate  fell  out  accordingly,  they 
supposing  (as,  indeed,  all  wise  men  would  have 
done)  that  if  his  majesty  could  have  got  safe  to 
London,  and  have  personally  made  great  offers  of 
accommodation,  trusting  himself  with  confidence 
in  the  hands  of  his  two  Houses,  they  would  (in 
relation  to  their  own  honour  and  interest)  have 
accepted  him  with  much  more  moderation  than  he 
could  have  hoped  for  by  any  discourse,  under  the 
notions  and  at  the  distance  they  then  considered 
him."  Thus,  according  to  Ashbuniham,Charle8  told 
his  council  at  Oxford  that  he  was  going  to  smuggle 
himself  into  London,  while  he  had  fully  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  the  Scots.*  From  other  accounts, 
however,  and  from  the  curious,  wavering  way  in 
which  the  king  proceeded,  it  should  appear  that 
he  was  not  decided  whither  he  should  go,  even 
when  he  had  taken  to  the  road, 
-i  On  the  21th  of  April  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
reached  Newbury,  within  a  day's  march  of  Ox- 
ford :  about  midnight  Charles  got  ready  for  his 
flight,  submitting  his  beard  to  .^hfaumham's 
sci8sora,t  and  disguising  himsdf  as  that  groom 
of  the  chamber's  groom.  Hudson,  the  chaplain, 
who  had  gone  and  come  betweeu  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Scots  and  Oxford,  and  who  was,  more- 
over, well  acquainted  with  the  by-roads  of  the 
country,  acted  as  guide  and  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  party  rode  out  of 
Oxford  by  Magdalen  Bridge,  the  king  following 
Ashbumham  as  servants  follow  their  masters,  with 
a  cloak  strapped  round  his  waist  At  the  same 
moment,  parties  like  the  royal  one,  of  three  indi- 
viduals each,  went  out  of  Oxford  by  the  other 
gates,  in  order  to  distract  attention  and  embarrass 
pursuit  Charles  and  his  two  companions  got 
through  the  lines  of  the  parHamentarians,  and 
reached  Henley-upon-Thames  without  discovery. 
From  Henley,  instead  of  turning  directly  nwth 
towards  the  Scots,  they  proceeded  to  Slough : . 
from  Slough  again  they  went  to  Uxbridge,  and 
from  Uxbridge  to  HilHngdon,  a  mile  and  a  half 
nearer  Ix)ndon.  "Here,"  according  to  Hudson, 
"  the  king  was  much  perplexed  what  course  to 

*  So  completely  had  ChsTiM  deceived  hli  fHvtidi  st  Osford  u  ta 
hli  Jouraey,  that,  the  day  afLer  hii  deputum.  hit  kituBun,  the  Duke 
or  llichmoud,  with  tout  otiier  ooblenien,  e*ma  into  PnirfaK't  quuten 
with  the  hope  (hat  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  their  eove- 
nign. 

t  During  his  flight.  >1  Downham,  in  Norfolk,  "  hit  ma^ty,  going 
to  be  irlmmed,  the  barber  foand  looch  CuUt  vtUi  the  uiwmiUH  of 
hi*  hair  (which  bad  been  cat  to  pnmt  hie  belof  kiwwnj.and  told 
him,  the  harbor  Uiat  lut  IriminM  him  wu  mnoa  lo  blama  for  IL"— 
RmhworO. 

}  Adibimlum  dati  not  n  much  «■  tMBynr^^dpa^yjbllnof  lh» 
P«ifr«  Digitized  by 
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resolve  upon — Lonikni  or  northwaM.**  But  the 
attitude  of  the  pBrliameut  Btnick  terror  iato'his 
heart,  and  Charles  was  always  deficient  in  that 
nurit  which  leads  to  bold  and  romantic  resolutions ; 
the  people  of  London,  too,  had  ever  been  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  his  opponents,  and  he  probably  had 
small  faith  in  the  reported  changes  of  public  opi- 
nion there.  He  accordingly  rode  across  the  country 
to  Harrow,  from  whose  pleasant  hill  his  good 
steed  might  have  carried  bim  into  the  heart  of 
London  within  an  hour.  But  he  turned  off  thence 
northwards  towards  St.  Albans.  As  the  travellers 
drew  near  that  antique  town,  the  rapid  clatter- 
ing of  horses'  hoofs  in  their  rear  put  them  in  fear 
of  pursuit ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a  drunken 
man.  From  St.  Albans  they  made  another  cir- 
cuit, and,  by  cross-roads,  they  ffnt  to  Downham,  in 
Norfolk.*  Here  Charles  lay  liid  for  four  days, 
awaiting  the  return  of  Hudson,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  the  lodging  of  Mmtreuil,  at  South- 
well, near  Newark,  with  a  little  note  from  the 
king  to  that  ambassador,  desiring  him  to  make  an 
absolute  conclusion  with  the  Scots,  and  to  tell 
them  (or  so  says  Hudson)  that,  if  they  would  offer 
**  Bucb  honourable  conditions  for  him  as  should 
satisfy  him,  then  he  would  come  to  them  ;  if  not, 
he  was  resolved  to  dispose  otherwise  of  himself." 
Hudson  himself  continues : — "  I  came  to  South- 
well next  morning,  and  acquainted  the  French 
agent  with  these  particulars,  who,  on  Thursday 
night  (30th  of  April),  told  me  they  would  conde- 
scend to  all  the  demands  which  the  king  and 
Montrenil  hul  agreed  to  make  to  them  before 
Montreuil  came  from  Oxford  (of  which  Montreuil 
t(dd  me  the  sum),  but  would  not  give  anything 
under  their  hands.  I  desired,  to  avoid  mistakes, 
that  the  particulars  might  be  set  down  in  writing, 
lest  I  should  afterwards  be  charged  with  making  a 
false  relation,  and  so  he  (Montreuil)  set  the  pro- 
positions down  in  writing: — 1.  That  they  should 
receive  the  king  on  his  personal  honour.  3.  That 
they  should  press  the  king  to  do  nothing  contrary 
to  his  conscience.  3.  That  Mr.  Ashbumham  and 
I  should  be  protected.  4.  That,  if  the  parliament 
refused,  upon  a  message  from  the  king,  to  restore 
the  king  to  his  rights  and  prerogatives,  they  should 
declare  for  the  king,  and  take  all  the  king's  friends 
under  their  protection ;  and  if  the  parliament  did 
condescend  to  restore  the  king,  then  the  Scots 
should  be  a  means  that  not  above  four  of  them 
(the  king's  friends)  should  suffer  banishment,  and 
none  at  all  death,  Th»  done,  the  French  agent 
Inmight  me  word  that  the  Scots  seriously  protested 
the  perftrmance  of  all  these,  and  sent  a  little  note 
to  the  king  to  accept  of  them,  and  such  security  as 
was  given  to  him  in  the  king's  behalf." 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  simply  the  statement 
of  Hudson,  a  most  enthusiastic  royalist,  who  had 
thrown  aside  Bible  and  cassock  for  sword  and 
breast-plate,  and  who  delivered  this  confession  to 

*  "  Tht  kiag,"  «ya  Clurodooi "  WMtod  Ua  Ubm  tu  Mrcm  places. 
wb«<arMMi*anfnt)MWB'alianMi(wkanlwwuMt  uuMra, 
Ibovgli  oBukMi  nouN  aQ."— Alt. 


the  parliament  of  England  at  a  moment  when  that 
bod^  was  prepared  to  receive  any  evil  impressicmB 
agamst  the  Scots,  and  when  me  n^alists  were 
still  hoping  to  profit  by  the  jealousies  and  dissen- 
sions existing  between  the  English  Commons  and 
the  Scottish  commissioners.  Charles  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  Hudson— who  must  have  been  a 
better  trooper  than  parson—his  "  plain-dealing 
chaplain but  the  priest-soldier  was  too  decided 
a  partisan  to  be  over-honest  with  the  king's  ene- 
mies, or  to  indulge  in  'plain  dealing  when  it  was 
hoped  that  so  much  might  be  gained  by  a  different 
line  of  conduct.  But,  even  waiving  ttus  objection, 
and  taking  Hudson's  word  for  all  these  particulars, 
what  does  his  story  amount  to  ?  Simply  to  thu-— 
that  Mon^uil  told  him  such  and  such  things,  and 
that  the  Scots  told  him  nothii^.  The  assurance 
was  not  ^ven  under  the  hands  of  the  Scottish 
commissionerB — even  according  to  Hudson,  they 
absolutely  refused  to  give  anything  of  the  kind~ 
but  it  was  given,  as  he  says,  by  Montreuil,  who 
committed  the  particulars,  or**  set  the  propositions 
down,  in  writing."  But  even  this  paper  of  Mon- 
treuil's,  BO  important  if  true,  has  nowhere  been  pre- 
served, while  great  care  has  been  taken  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  n^tiation  of  far  lees  conse- 
quence, but  which  happen  to  be  corroborated  by 
other  state-papers.  A  doubt,  therefore,  may  be 
&irly  entertained  whether  Montreuil  ever  really 
wrote  any  such  paper ;  and  in  no  part  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  own  court  does  he  ever  pre- 
tend to  have  received  any  such  formal  agreement ; 
though  he  vents  himself  frequently  in  indignant 
complaints  and  bitter  insinuationB  against  the 
Scots.  But,  again,  was  Charles  so  inexperienced 
and  single-minded  a  person  as  to  pin  his  faith  to  or 
rely  upon  such  a  document  as  this  which  Hudson 
says  he  received  from  the  French  envoy  ?  Does 
any  preceding  act  of  Charles's  life,  from  his  boy- 
hood down  to  this  his  mature  manhood,  authorise 
a  belief  in  any  such  easy  credulity  ?  Clarendon, 
nearly  always  a  prejudiced  authority,  has  been 
quoted  as  proving  that  a  formal  engagement  was 
made  by  Montreuil  with  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers ;  but,  if  such  an  engagement  had  ever  been 
made,  (Clarendon  himself  shows  that  Charles 
placed  no  confidence  in  that  engagement ;  for  he 
tells  us  that  the  king  lurked  about  the  country 
'*  purposely  to  be  informed  of  the  condition  of  the 
Marquees  of  Montrose,  and  to  find  some  secure 
passage  that  he  might  get  to  him."  If  the  autho- 
rity of  the  great  royalist  historian  is  to  be  taken  for 

Sart  of  a  fact,  assiuedly  it  ought  to  be  good  for 
le  whole  of  that  fact  But  that  would  prove 
more  than  is  desired  by  certain  writers ;  it  would 
prove  that,  while  the  king  was  negotiating  with  the 
Scottish  conamissioners,  he  was  endeavouring  to 
escape  to  their  sworn  and  most  terrible  foe,  Mon- 
trose, who,  a  very  few  weeks  before,  had  taxed 
them  **  with  wicked  atheism,  barbarous  tyranny, 
and  insolent  usurpation  and  rebellion,"  and  who 
was  still  in  arms  in  the  mountuqs  of  Scotland, 
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ing  his  opportunity  to  renew  his  ganguinary  war- 
fare. The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Charles  divei^ed 
from  the  ztorthem  route  and  went  into  the  eastern 
counties  on  purpose  to  find  some  vessel  on  that 
coast  wherein  to  escape  to  Scotland}  and  that  he 
was  deterred  by  the  risk  and  danger  of  trusting 
himself  to  that  dement  on  which  the  parliament 
of  Engknd  rode  triumphantly  as  maiten.  The 
coasts  were  watched  by  cniisen,  and  strange 
stories  were  told  the  fiercenesB  of  the  Eiwlish 
seamen,  particularly  when  any  ships  from  Ireland 
carrying  papists  to  Scotland  fell  into  their  hands, 
A  frtiil  vessel,  one  or  two  great  shot,  or  a  storm, 
might  have  terminated  the  career  of  this  wretched 
prince,  without  the  closing  scenes  at  Whitehall. 
A  man  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  perils,  and 
had  through  many  a  year  faced  them  all,  and  re- 
velled in  them,  was  appalled  by  somewhat  similar 
dangers,  and  preferred  surrendering  himself  to  his 
oldest  or  greatest  enemies ;  and,  just  as  Napo- 
leon went  on  board  the  fieUeroplum,  did  Charles 
go  to  the  Scottish  camp — because  he  conid  go  no- 
where else — because  every  other  possible  way  of 
proceeding  seemed  in6nitidy  more  dangerous. 

Hudson,  continuing  his  report,  mt,  '*  I  came 
to  the  kin^  on  Tues&y,  and  related  aU,  and  he 
resolved  next  morning  to  go  to  them ;  and  so  upon 
Tuesday  morning  we  all  came  to  Southwell  to 
Montreuirs  lodgings,*  where  some  of  the  Scots 
commissioners  came  to  the  king,  and  desired  him 
to  .march  to  Kelham  for  security,  whither  we 
went  after  dinner."  This  happened  on  the  5th  of 
May.  "Many  lords,"  says  Ashbumham,  "came 
instantly  to  wait  on  his  majesty,  with  professions  of 
joy  to  find  that  he  had  so  fwr  honoured  their  army 
as  to  think  it  worthy  his  presence  afler  so  long  an 
opposition.  Some  of  them  desiring  to  know  wherein 
they  might  best  express  their  gratitude  for  the  great 
confidence  he  had  in  them,  his  majesty  replied 
that  he  should  be  well  satisfied,  for  the  hazards  he 
had  run  to  get  to  them,  if  they  wouhl  dieerfuUy 
ap^W  themsNves  to  perform  the  conditions  upon 
wluch  he  came  unto  them.  The  Lord  Lothian 
(at  his  nugesty  was  pleased  io  inform  me)  seemed 
to  be  surprised  with  the  word  conditions,  and 
affirmed  that  he  had  never  been  privy  to  anything 
of  that  nature,  nor  did  he  believe  that  any  of  the 

*  "  Aflri  nine  dayi'  traTol  nnm  thn  wny,  and  in  that  time  hsTing 
pKiped  ihrong-h  fonrleeii  piara*  and  inTTi*an>  of  ths  rnemiea,  we 
anived  tatt  «t  Uie  Scoti  anny  before  Newark ;  wherci  being  come, 
hlamajcMy  thought  the  most  pniprr  plnce  for  hie  recepdon  by  tbe 
gBiiena  and  Scots  eommiMlonen  mntld  be  lha  boiwe  of  Ifae  Freiwli 
ai^nt,  (hat  all  clrcutnstancea  bel'intfin^  to  the  treaty  between  hli  ma- 
Jealy,  (he  enwn  of  pTaoce,  and  the  kiaedoni  of  ScoUand,  might  be 
ndjaeled." — AthbmUtam'i  Narratme.  Clarendon  aaye,  "  It  was  verf 
nrly  in  the  mornlDi;  when  the  ktnft  went  to  llie  ircaeTat'*  lodging, 
■od  ^MOvered  hlraielf  to  him  ;  who  either  was,  or  leemed  to  tie,  ex- 
cMdiDKly  Muprifed  and  eonlfaunded  at  hit  majmly's  prewnee;  and 
knew  not  what  to  aaj ;  bnt  preieniiynre  outiee  of  it  to  die  com- 
nitlM.wbowcn  noleaa  pcrplexad." — Btit  Sir  Mitlip  Warwick  sayi, 
"  The  Scot!  apemrd  •urprised  at  hia  coming  amunf;  ihem,  and  uied 
him  very  noaraelj,  but  yet  with  eome  itaow  of  eiriuty  :  and,  Ihuniih 
Montreatl  B*en  aa  before,  yot  the  kins  nnnplained  tbey  had  Iteut 
none  of  thoae  terma  he  was  promiied.  For,  thoui[li  he  was  seemingly 
ftv«a  yet  hia  penoa  wu  under  a  guard ;  and  for  hii  bononr  thla  guard 
was  Dot  Kivea  bin ;  becauEe  they  permitted  not  the  magiatntet  to 
do  tbelt  duty  to  him  in  those  piacea  he  pemd  tbrougb  ;  nor  did 
tbmr  aa  Mch  at  admit  hia  own;  necetsan  aemnla  abont  Un: 
and  for  hia  eonedanee,  Ihey  that  praiendad  t»  flght  for  their  own 
deBMllbntytohlai  be  batnn  not  to  ba  bearkemd  mito  in  any  pm> 
poaliioB  for  pant  npoB-laia  ttma  than  th*  tBnBMta,"—MamewM. 


commissioners  residing  in  the  army  bad  any  more 
knowledge  of  that  treaty  than  himself.  Whereupon 
his  majesty  desired  the  French  agent  to  sum  up 
his  instructions  from  the  crown  of  France,  and  to 
make  a  narrative  of  his  negociations  thereupon  with 
the  Scots  commissioners  residing  in  London ;  which 
when  he  had  done,  some  of  the  lords  did  affiure 
hia  majesty  that  they  were  altc^ther  ignorant  of 
those  particulars,  and  that  therefore  the  treaty 
'being  with  their  commissioners  in  London,  and 
they  being  a  distinct  body  of  themselves  could  not 
be  responsible,  or  any  way  concerned  therein. 
Hia  majesty  then  demanded  how  he  came  to  be 
invited  thither,  and  what  reason  they  had  to  send 
him  word  that  all  differences  were  reconciled,  and 
that  David  Leslie  was  to  have  met  him  with  a 
party  of  horse.  They  answered  that  it  was  very 
true,  for  they  approved  well  of  his  majesty's  con- 
fidence in  them,  believing  that  the  end  of  his 
honouring  their  army  with  his  residence  was 
only  ,  to  have  made  that  the  place  where  he  in- 
tended to  settle  a  peace  with  his  two  kingdoms ;  in 
short,  such  was  the  indisposition  of  the  Earl  of 
Lothian  towards  his  majesty  as  he  (being  president 
of  that  council  and  of  good  credit  amongst  them) 
would  never  suffer  any  discourse  to  be  made  to  his 
majes^,  other  than  llie  taking  of  the  covenant,  and 
subscribing  aU  the  nin^een  propositions  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  both  kingdoms ;  things  that,  as  they 
were  most  distant  from  his  majesty's  resoluUon, 
being  most  averse  to  his  conscience  and  honour,  so 
they  were  most  unexpected  from  persons  so  highly 
favoured  by  the  great  adventures  he  had  undergone 
for  them."*  On  this  point,  as  on  others  more  im- 
portant to  the  character  of  the  groom  of  the 
chambers,  there  are  several  discrepancies  between 
the  account  given  by  Ashbumham  and  the  nar- 
rative of  Clarendon.  The  latter  goes  on  .to  say, 
"  The  great  care  in  the  (Scottish)  army  was,  that 
there  might  be  only  respect  and  good  manners 
showed  towards  the  kii^,  without  anything  of 
afiectton  or  depoadence ;  and  therefore  the  general 
never  asked  rae  word  of  him,  or-.uiy  mlers,  nor 
vi-illingly  suffered  the  officers  of  the  army  to  resort 
to,  or  to  have  any  discourse  with,  his  majesty." 
And  once,  it  appears,  when  the  king  ventured  to 
give  the  word  to  the  guard,  old  Leslie,  or  Leven, 
interrupted  him,  saying,  "  I  am  the  older  soldier. 
Sir ;  your  majesty  had  better  leave  that  office  to 
me."  Clarendon  says  Uiat  Montreuil  was  ill 
looked  upon  by  the  Scots  "  aa  the  man  who  had 
brought  this  inconvenience  upon  them  without 
their  consent;"  but  that  the  envoy  "was  not 
frighted  from  owning  and  declaring  what  had 
passed  between  them,  what  they  had  promised, 
and  what  they  were  engaged  to  do.''  But,  if  so, 
surely  Montreuil  would  luve  stated  all  this  to  his 
court,  which  he  never  did.t 

*  NaTTatlve.  There  ia,  bowarer,  noit  abundant  prnf  to  ahvw 
what  %  e  have  alraady  stated— that  lb*  HooMali  oMamlirfoMn  hwl  aU 
along  insUled  on  the  kiagt  eonhrmtiy  to  mahjterianbm,  tnd  hia 
consent  to  tha  ailabllihmcnt  at  tb«  K  Irk  or  fleotiand  in  SnilaML 

+  R oshworth . — C lareiidun  Papers.— Thorloa  Psprrs.—  BaUIie.  
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In  the  mein  time  the  Idng'i  motionB  were  kept 
BO  Hcret  that  none  could  gueBs  whither  he  waa 
gme ;  but  it  was  generally  repwted  that  he  waa 
gone  for  Xiondcn,  and  Fairfiiz,  who  had  now  drawn 
up  his  arm;  before  Oxfonl,  sent  notice  to  that 
effect  to  the  two  Houses,  who,  on  Monday,  Maj 
the  4th,  only  the  day  before  Charles  reached  the 
Scottish  camp,  caused  an  order  to  be  published  by 
beat  of  drum  and  sound  of  trumpet  throughout 
London  and  Westminster,  |to  this  effect:—''  That 
it  be,  and  is  hereby  declaredJnr  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  parliament  assem^ed,  that  what  person 
soever  ^all  harbour  and  conceal,  or  know  of  the 
harbouring  or  concealing  of^  the  king's  person, 
and  shall  not  reveal  it  immediately  to  the  Speakers 
of  both  Houaea*  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
traitor  to  the  commonwealth,  forfeit  his  whole 
estate,  and  die  w&hout  mercy.'*  And  on  the  same 
day  the  Houaea  paaaed  an  ordinance,  that  all 
papists  whataoerer,  all  officers  and  acddiers  of 
fortune,  and  other  persona  that  had  home  arms 
against  tlie  parliament,  shmild,  by  the  12th  day  of 
May,  depart  and  remove  themselves  twenty  miles 
at  the  least  from  the  capital  and  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, giving  previous  notice  in  writing  to 
the  committee  of  parliament  sitting  at  Goldsmiths* 
Hall  of  the  places  to  which  they  intended  to 
resort  Two  days  after  this — that  is,  on  the  6th 
of  May — the  two  Houses  received  intelligence  of 
the  king's  being  in  the  Scots*  army  by  means  of 
letters  from  Colonel  P<^tz,  and  from  their  com- 
misuoners  befme  Newark.*  The  C<nnmons  here- 
upon voted:  "  1.  That  the  ' ocHnmissioners  and 
'goieral  of  ibt  Scots  army  be  desired  that  his 
majesty's  person  be  disposed,  of  as  both  Houses 
shall  desire  and  diie^  2.  That  his  msgesty  be 
thence  disposed  of  and  sent  to  Warwick  Castle. 
3.  That.  Mr.  Aahbumham  and  the  rest  of  those 
that  came  with  the  king  into  the  Scots*  quarters 
should  be  sent  for  as  delinquents  by  the  seijeant- 
at-arms  attending  the  said  House,  or  hia  deputy ; 
and  that  the  commissioners  for  the  parliament  of 
England  residing  .before  Newark  Bhould  acquaint 
the  Scots*  general  with  these  votes,  and  also  make 
a  narrative  of  the  manner  of  the  king's  coming 
into  the  Scots'  army,  and  present  it  to  the  House." 
While  the  Houses  were  thus  voting,  old  Leslie 
and  the  Scottuh  commissioners  were  employed  in 
writing  the  following  letter.  "The  earnest  desire 
which  we  have  to  keep  a  right  nnderstanding 
between  the  two  kingdoms  moves  ua  to  acquaint 
you  with  that  strange  providence  wherewith  we 
are  now  surprised,  tMeUier  with  our  csrriage  and 
desires  thereupon.  "The  king  came  into  our  amy 
yesterday  in  so  private  a  way  tlu^  after  we  had 
made  search  for  him,  upon  the  surmises  of  some 
persons  who  pretended  to  know  his  face,  yet  we 
could  not  find  him  out  in  sundry  houses.  And 
we  believe  your  lordships  will  think  it  was  matter 
of  much  astonishment  to  us,  seeing  we  did  not 

*  Rvthvorth.— CUmidon  t»jt,  '  As  expnw  «ru  pKMoar  *^ 
to  UiB  pwltKnient  Kt  Wwtntiiutar  ta  fafem  ttwai  of  Un  ■auUMled 
Bevc  M  R  thing  tlia  ScdU  kd  BOt  Um  laul  lasgiBriigasC"— ITM.^ 
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expect  he  would  have  come  in  any  place  under 
our  power.  We  conceived  it  not  fit  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  that  persuaded  him  to  come  hither, 
but  to  eodeavoui  raat  hia  being  here,  might  be 
improved  to  the  best  advantage,  for  promoting  the 
work  of  uniformity,  for  settling  of  religion  and 
righteousness,  and  attaining  of  peace  according  to 
the  league  and  covenant  and  treaty,  by  the  advice 
of  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  or  their  com- 
missioners authorised  for  that  effect.  Trusting  to 
our  integrity,  we  do  persuade  ourselves  that  none 
will  BO  far  misconstrue  us  as  that  we  intended  to 
make  use  of  this  seeming  advantage  for  promotii^ 
any  other  ends  than  arc  expressed  in  the  covenant, 
and  have  been  hitherto  pursued  by  us  with  no  less 
conscience  than  care.  And  yet,  for  further  satis- 
faction, we  do  ingenuously  declare  that  there  hath 
been  no  treaty  nor  capitulation  betwixt  his  majesty 
and  us,  nor  any  in  our  names,  and  that  we  leave 
the  ways  and  nuana  of  peace  unto  (he  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  paiiiunents  (tf  both  kingdoms.  And 
so  far  as  concerns  us,  as  we  hare  a  witness  in 
heaven,  we  are  confident  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
world  that  there  is  nothing  more  in  our  desires 
than,  in  all  our  resolutions  and  proceedings,  to 
adhere  to  the  covenant  and  treaty.  Our  gravest 
thoughts  shall  be  taken  up  in  studying,  uod  our 
utmost  abilities  employed  in  acting,  those  things 
that  may  best  advance  the  public  good  and  com- 
mon happiness  of  both  kingdoms;  wherein,  by 
the  help  of  the  Most  High,  we  shall  labour  to  use 
so  much  tenderness  and  care,  that  we  hope  it  shall 
soon  appear  that  our  actions  have  been  the  issue 
and  result  of  honest  and  single  intentions.  And 
further,  we  cannot  (in  a  matter  of  so  deep  conse- 
quence and  common  interest)  but  seek  your  lord- 
ships* advice;  for  which  effect  we  have  ^so 
written  to  the  Committee  of  Estates  of  Scotland, 
with  intentions  to  move  by  your  joint  counsels  and 
resolutions ;  that  we,  at  last,  after  a  seed-time  of 
many  affiictions,  may  reap  the  sweet  fruits  of 
truth  and  peace.  And  in  this  confidence  we  re- 
main, &c."  * 

'  On  the  same  day  on  which  this  letter  was 
written,  Charles  ordered  the  Lord  Bellasis,  the 
new  governor  of  Newark,  to  surrender  that  im- 
portant place ;  and,  also  on  the  same  day,  New- 
ark, with  the  cas^e,  forts,  and  sconces  there- 
unto belonging,  was  surrendered  to  the  committee 
of  both  kingdoms,  for  the  use  of  the  parliament  of 
Enghmd.  Charles  had  offered  to  aurrender  the 
place  to  the  Scots,  which  would  have  made  a  fresh 
^rboil,  but  Ijeven  told  him,  that,  to  remove  all 
jealousies,  it  must  be  yielded  to  the  parliament  of 
England.  Clarendon  says,  that  Charles's  readi- 
ness on  this  occasion  proceeded  from  his  fear  that 
Fairfax  might  be  ordered  to  relinquish  all  other 
enterprises,  "  and  to  bring  himself  near  the  Scot- 
tish army,  they  being  too  near  together  already  ;** 
and  that,  "  therefore  he  forthwi^  gave  order  to 

•  Rd*1)««tUi.— TUi  latter  fa  dated    Soathwdl.  'iUg  Um  6th, 
1646,"  mod  alirMd  "  Lmn,  naBfcmUii)t,  LotUan.  Heloinif,  S. 
Hnne.  Sii  TtkCBno^R.  ol  FmluKi,  W.  Olndcmryo,  lohnlolu. 
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the  lord  Belluit  to  iurrender  Newark ;  that  the 
Scoti  m^ht  march  northward,  which  th^resoWed 
to  do ;  and  lu  giviag  up  thi^  place,  vfaidi  he  could 
have  defended  for  tome  months  longer  from  that 
enemy,  upon  honourable  conditions,  wat  army  with 
great  ei^iedition  marched  towards  Newcastle; 
which  the  king  was  glad  of."  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  the  English  commons  at  one  moment  enter- 
tained the  notion  of  throwing  forward  Oliver  Crom- 
well with  the  entire  mass  of  their  cavalry,  in  order 
to  fall  upon  the  Scots  by  surprise,  .and  to  take  the 
king  away  from  them  by  force ;  but  in  effect  they 
only  detached  Poyntz,  who,  with  a  party  of  horse 
and  dragoons,  followed  the  Scots,  and  watched 
them  on  their  march  northward  from  the  Trent. 
Soon  after  their  rising  from  Newark,  the  Scottish 
commissioners  sent  to  the  parliament's  commis- 
sioners, to  desire  a  meeting  with  them  on  the  lUh 
of  May,  in  order  to  give  tiiem  an  account  of  their 
**  ao  sudden  departure,"  and  their  reasona  for  not 
ddiveriug  up  Ashhumham  and  Hudson.  But 
the  meeting  did  not  take  place ;  and  Ashhumham, 
about  nine  days  after  the  king's  departure  from 
Newark,*  when,  as  he  says,  there  were  disputes  in 
the  council  of  the  Scottish  army  about  disposing 
of  him  according  to  the  desires  of  the  parliament, 
was  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  make  his  escape 
with  all  the  speed  he  could.  *'  I  besought  him," 
continues  Ashbumham,  "  that  he  would  rather 
suffer  me  !to  be  wrested  from  him,  than  that  of 
myself  I  should  desert  his  service  upon  any  appre- 
hension whatsoever ;  but  his  pleasure  was  so  posi- 
tive, that  I  should  lose  no  time,  as  I  had  nothing 
left  but  my  obedience  to  satisfy  him,  so  that,  his 
foreign  despatches  bemg  closed,  1  did  (with  humble 
acknowledgments  to  God  for  the  deliverance  he 
then  gare  me)  pass  into  Holland ;  my  servants, 
horses,  and  all  t  had,  being  seized  upon  within 
two  hours  after  my  flight;  where  being  arrived, 
and  having  obeyed  such  instructions  as  I  was 
entrusted  with,  I  hastened  into  France,  to  give  the 
queen  an  account  of  what  had  passed  in  that 
mihappy  expedition  to  the  Scots."t   It  has  been 

*  Aahbarnham  nyi,  Bboal  nine  <ls;>  kfter  the  ktnit'i  mini  at 
Nnrcflttle,  but  this  muit  b«  Incorrect,  >■  Charlei  cerululy  dtd  not 
leBve  Nmnrk  uatil  the  70>  or  8th  Mny,  nor  urke  at  Newnitle 
until  tha  13th ;  and  AsUlmrnhani  eertaluly  left  Newcaatia  ou  th« 
16th,  on  which  day  the  king  himKlf  wrote  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholaj, 
— "  jack  Ashburnham  la  Oa»  day  tfone  tor  Pnnce."  Nearly  all  the 
rDyaliit  wriion  of  hlitoriei  and  memoir*  wrote  after  the  eveat  from 
memory,  and  many  of  them,  not  eseepting  the  great  Clateadun,  must 
have  had  tory  bad  momoriei  for  date*. 

t  Amodf  the  diipatchw.  of  which  Aahbnrahwii  wu  the  beanr, 
vw  the  IbTlowlnglMtntutha  qaMii;— 

"  DiAK  HiABT,  Howcaslfe,  Hay  ISlli,  1S46, 

"  The  oreeiilty  of  my  alTaf  rt  hath  mada  me  Mnd  Jack  Aihbnrti- 
ham  uDio  thra;«haattMepreaent  la  tliema*t(andwit)i  the  sreateat 
Injuitiee)  petiMuted  vtaXt  my  aerranta,  and  merely  for  hli  (Idelitv  to 
me;  which iaiowelllinown  tolhceilhat  Inaed  neithnKcommendtiim 
to  thy  care,  nor  take  the  pains  of  aetUag  doirn  the  pRMit  alate  of 
my  alTdlra,  ami  how  thn  have  chaDxed  line*  I  eame  Rom  Oxford,  and 
why  It  la  ao  long  aince  1  wrote  to  tfaeei  nfcrrlng  all  to  Mi  fUthfol 
lalation  i  aa  Ultewtsa  what  I  dvaira  thee  lo  do  flu  my  aaaWanca ;  ao 
IntutenlngattUaUne  thvfteedom  of  mj  to  Ua  loDgn^  I  laat 
eternally  tSlna,  "CEL." 

"  I  owe  Jack  MOOIq  whid  I  MnmUr  raeoBmrad  than  nonVPtt 
asaiat  him  1&  for  hia  repayment" 

Jaek  Aahbumham  waa  ain  the  bearer  of  a  warrant.  In  dpher,  to 
ndaenoney  i^oiianchof  theerown  Jewelaaa  he  bad  In  hia  custody, 
at  by  a  aueharga  npon  thoae  ahaady  pawMd.  For  other  particnlaia 
■M  tiM  mtioiia  TtriioMB  poUUitd  hjr  th«  kto  Iind  Aihbnniium. 


assumed  that  the  Scots  connived  at  the  flight  of 
Ashhumham,  but  he  himself  only  tella  us  that  he 
did  escape,  without  saying  anything  of  this  conni- 
vance. It  should  appear  indeed,  that  the  Scots, 
in  their  great  respect  to  the  royal  quality,  did  not 
guard  even  the  king  very  doaely ;  for  we  have 
Charles's  own  word,  that  he  too  might  have  got 
off  if  he  had  thought  proper.  Yet  Hudson,  when 
endeavouring  to  escape,  was  intercepted,  and  for 
the  present  secured  in  Newcastle ;  and,  according 
to  their  own  account,  upon  the  very  first  notice 
diey  had  of  Ashburnham's  flight,  they  tried  to 
apprehend  him  also.  Newcastle  was  now  the  seat 
of  the  war,  for  "  wars  are  not  only  carried  on  by 
swords  and  guns,  but  tongues  and  pens  are  co- 
instrumental  ;  which,  as  they  had  been  too  much 
employed  formerly,  were  not  idle  now."*  The 
king  sounded  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Scottish 
anny,  and  offered  David  Leslie,  the  general  of  the 
horse,  the  title  of  Eaii  of  Orkney,  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  espouse  his  cause  and  unite  with  Monbtne  ; 
but  this  project,  considering  the  temper  of  that 
covenanting  soldiery,  must  always  have  been  a 
hopeless  one,  and  it  came  to  nothing,  though 
Charles  appears  to  have  flattered  himself  that,  by 
uniting  the  Scottish  army  in  England  and  the 
Marquess's  Highlanders  and  Irish,  and  by  profiting 
by  the  dissensions  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  he  might  still  subdue  his  parlia- 
ment. The  committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh, 
the  champions  of  the  covenant,  dispatched  Lanark, 
Xx)udon,  and  Argyle,  to  Newcastle,  to  look  afto- 
both  the  king  and  the  army ;  and  these  noblemen, 
after  telling  Charles  in  the  plainest  manner  that 
he  must  take  the  covenant,  or  expect  no  important 
service  from  them, — that  he  must  not  imagine  that 
they  would  temporise  with  thu  great  measure,  or 
be  put  off  with  pramisea, — required  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  put  an 
end  fo  the  civil  war  in  Scotland  by  ceasing  all  con- 
nexion or  correspondence  vrith  Montrose.  And  at 
their  instance  he  sent  a  positive  order  to  the  hero 
of  Kilsyth  to  disband  his  forced  and  retire  to 
France ;  which  order  was  obeyed  the  more  willingly 
as  Montrose's  name  had  lost  its  charm,  and  as 
help  from  Ireland  was  not  to  be  expected. 

About  the  same  time,  the  kin^  sent  a  very  soft 
message  to  the  two  Houses,  stating,  that,  **  being 
informed  that  their  armies  Were  marching  so  fast 
up  to  Oxford  as  made  that  no  fit  place  for  treating, 
he  did  resolve  to  withdraw  himsdf  hither,  only 
to  secure  his  own  person,  and  with  no  intentkm  to 
continue  this  war  any  longer,  or  make  any  di^on 
between  hia  two  kingdoms,  but  to  give  such  con- 
tentment to  both,  as  by  Ute  blessing  of  God  be 
might  see  a  happy  and  well-grounded  peace.'* 
"  And,"  continued  this  practised  dissembler,  who 
now  spoke  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
up  the  question  of  episcopacy,  "  since  the  setUing 
of  religion  ought  to  be  the  chiefest  care,  his  majes^ 
most  earnestly  and  heartily  recommends  to  his  two 

•The  PeriMPttUtWaB.oraFanVlnraribaUfeua  Aaflooi 
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houaes  of  parliameut  all  the  way»  and  means  pos- 
sihle  for  speedy  finishiug  this  pious  and  necessary 
work ;  ana  particularly  that  tftey  take  the  advice 
of  the  ditmes  of  both  kingdoms  assembled  at 
IFestminster."  As  for  the  miUtia  of  England, 
his  majesty  was  well  pleased  to  have  it  settled  as 
was  offered  in  the  treaty  at  Uxbridgc — "  all  the 
penims  being  to  be  named  for  that  trust  by  the  two 
houses  of  pa^iament,  for  the  space  of  seven  years ; 
and  aha  the  expiration  of  that  term,  diat  it  be 
regulated  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  hU  majesty 
and  his  two  houses  of  parliament ;  and  the  like  to 
be  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.'*  Concerning 
the  wars  in  Ireland,  bis  majesty  engaged  to  do 
whatever  was  possible  to  give  full  satisfaction. 
And  if  these  assurances  were  not  satisfactory, 
parliament  was  requested  to  send  all  such  of  the 
propositions  as  were  already  E^eed  upon  by  both 
kingdoms  speedily  to  his  majesty,  he  "  being 
resolved  to  comply  with  his  parliament  in  every- 
thing that  should  be  for  the  luippiness  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  removing  of  all  unhappy  differ- 
enccfi,  which  have  produced  so  many  tad  effects." 
His  m^jestji  it  waa  said  in  'conclusitm,  would 
neiUier  question  the  parlianjept'i  thankAd  accept- 
ance of  these  offers,  nor  doubt  that  his  two  king- 
doms would  be  careful  to  maintain  him  in  his 
honour,  and  in  his  just  and  lawfid  rights.  But 
the  most  important  part  of  this  message  was  in 
a  postscript,  apparency  added  under  the  persuasion, 
or  it  may  be  dictation,  of  the  KqtI  of  Lanark,  and 
the  Scottish  commissioners*  It  ran  in  these  words ; 
— *'  His  majesty  beii^  desirous  to  shun  the  further 
effusion  of  blood,  aind  to  evidence  his  real  inten- 
tions to  peace,  is  willing  that  his  forces  in  and 
about  Oxford  be  disbanded,  and  the  fortifications 
q£  the  ci^  dismantled,  th^  receiving  honourable 
conditions ;  which  bemg  granted  to  the  town  and 
forces  there,  his  majesty  will  give  the  like  order  to 
the  reat  of  die  g&rrisfHOB."*  About  three  weeks 
later,  m  the  10th  of  June,  he  sent  another  message 
to  the  two  houses,  expresring  at  grnter  length  his 
earnest  desire  for  the  ending  of  this  unnatural  war, 
which  in  fact  was  ended  by  his  thorough  defeat, 
for  as  long  as  he  had  any  chance  of  carrying  it  on, 
lie  was  far  indeed  from  entertaining  any  such 
horror  at  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  told  them,  that 
in  the  Scottish  army,  where  he  was,  he  was  "  in 
freedom  and  right  capacity  to  settle  a  true  and 
lasting  peace,"  and  he  again  earnestly  desired  that 
their  propositions  should  be  needily  sent  to  him. 
He  then    Airther  propounded,"  that  he  might 

*  On  the  fbllawiogday  ChuUi  addrcMed  ■  rtry  fHcndly  letter  to 
hU  "  right  tnutr  and  welUbalovad."  the  kwd  mavoi,  alileiroeo,  and 
comnoD  coQiicll  of  tbe  dtv  of  London,  Ullln^  them,  that  noihing 
wu  non  grtBTOH  to  him  thno  Uic  tnmbU  and  dltliaettoDi  of  hi* 
l>eoplp;  ud  that  notblDsan  eaith  wu  mora  derired  by  him  thjin 
that  ihey  mi^t  hencdbrtb  live  and«r  him  in  rellKioo  and  nraco  in 
«ll  gwUlnflH  and  bonMtjr.  "  And  thla  proAaiian,"  continued  Charlea, 
"  we  make  Ibc  no  other  end  bnt  QmI  you  may  know  immediately  (tan 
ounclvet  OUT  tDtegrity  and  tali  naolatlon  to  eompi;  with  our  parlla- 
luant  in  erarytbiDg  tbr  Mtttinjt  (rntlt  and  prace,  and  oar  deiire  to 
liBve  an  things  epeedlly  oMwIuded  which  ihtJI  be  bund  reauitite  br 
that  Midt  that  our  return  to  that  oniandFUt  ally  uMy  be  to  tbo  lotl*- 
foction  of  onr  parliament,  the  good  liking  of  you  and  all  oni  good 
fieo^t  and  to  our  own  Kieater  Juy  and  eumfbrt."  Be  tbui  hoped  to 
MiMwda  Um  LondoMTa  Oiat  Ua  irhole  Mol  and  MtuM  wu  changed 


come  to  London  with  safety,  freedom,  and  honour, 
where  he  resolved  to  comply  with  his  houses  of 
parliament  in  everything  which  might  be  most  for 
the  good  of  his  subjects.  And  on  the  same  day 
he  signed  a  warrant  to  Sir  Thomas  Glenham, 
Sir  Thomas  Tildesley,  Cokinel  H.  Washington, 
Colonel  Thomas  Bla^^  govemors  of  Oxftnd, 
Lichfield,  Worcester,  and  Wallingford,  and  all 
other  commanders  of  any  towns,  castles,  and 
forts  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  commanding 
them,  upon  honmirable  terms,  to  suiiender  the 
towns,  castles,  and  forts  entrusted  to  them,  and 
disband  all  the  forces  under  their  several  com- 
mands, the  more  to  evidence  the  reality  of  his 
intention  of  settling  a  happy  and  firm  peace. 
Most  of  these  few  places,  however,  had  surrendered 
some  weeks  before  his  majesty  signed  this  paper. 
Banbury,  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
royalists  from  the  beginning  ox  the  war,  opened 
its  gates  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  even  Oxford* 
proposed  to  treat  as  early  as  the  11th  of  May, 
which  waa  one  day  before  th$  king's  first  message 
to  parliament.  F^Uament,  however,  considered 
the  terma  demanded  as  much  too  hi^  and 
ordered  Fair&x  to  prosecute  the  aiegCi  wd  the 
place  did  not  aurrender  until  the  34ta  of  June, 
when  very  liberal  terms  were  granted  to  the  gar- 
rison, to  the  colleges,  and  to  all  persons  within 
the  walls  of  Oxford.  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince 
Maurice  received  their  passports  and  took  ship- 
ping at  Dover.  Charles's  second  son,  the  young 
Duke  of  York,  was  brought  up  horn  Oxford  to 
St.  James's  Palace.  Worcester  surrendered  on 
the  23rd  of  July ;  Wallingford  opened  its  gates 
on  the  same  day. 

Ragland  Castle  waa*  stoutly  defended  by  the 
very  lojeX  Marquess  of  Worcester,  who,  like 
many  ouiers,  considered  that  the  king  was  under 
re^raint,  kikL  Uut  it  vras  his  duty  to  disobey 
the  Toyal  orders  for  surrender,  t  Moreover, 
he  took  exception  to  his  majesty's  warrant, 
because  it  did  not  name  him  or  his  castle.  "  Truly, 
Sir,"  wrote  the  old  marquess  to  Colonel  Morgan, 
who  had  summoned  him, "  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  man  to  make  me  think  so  unworthily  of  Ms 
majesty,  that  to  one,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
that  hath  given,  himself  and  family,  so  great  a 
testimony  of  his  and  their  faith  and  fideUty  towards 
him,  that  he  would  not  please  so  much  as  to  name 
his  name  or  Ragland,  I  entreat  you  give  me 
leave  to  suspend  my  belief.  And  mr  your  sum- 
mons, it  makes  it  too  evident  that  it  is  desired  that 
I  should  die  under  a  hedge  hke  a  b^gar,  having 
no  house  left  to  put  my  head  into,  nor  means  left 

*  Thia  awt  oT  learning  had  been  made  a  rery  formidable  plaeerof 
annt.  "  Here  Art  iierveU  had  contributed  her  ntmoet  axiiitanee  to 
make  tbe  placo  impregnable  i  it  being  encompRMod  with  roxular 
fonillcationi.  furnlslied  with  a  strong  guriaon  of  alout  soldien,  aioretl 
with  obunilanee  of  all  kind  of  praTittona,  and  (which  ii  more  than  all 
the  rest)  governed  by  one  that  had  given  snfAoient  pnxtr  oT  hia 
valour  end  fiUthfulneH  fbraierly.  In  holding  D«twa  othar  farrimn 
(Carliile  and  York)  to  the  ubnoat  extremity :  bnt  all  tUi  avalla  not, 
Oxford  mui(  yield.''-r*e  Pmfeet  Poliboaa. 

t  And,  in  fact,  Charlo*  hlmtelf  had  Jn*t  written  to  hif  wlh  that  be 
waa  in  daianc<>  In  the  lianda  of  the  barbamna  and  parfidiona  Scot*, 
and  that  she,  bia  aon,  and  nil  bia  faithdil  coBBsaUMn,  wan  to  ngarj 
arcrjr  order  from  him  aa  fbread  or  anrccpllttoM^i^ 
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to  find  me  liread.  Wherefore  I  make  choice,  if  it 
m  please  Grod,  rather  to  die  nobli^  than  to  lire  with 
infamy."  Early  in  August  Fairfax  went  himself 
with  large  reinforcements  to  reduce  this  very 
strong,  magnificent,  and  very  important  castle; 
and  on  the  7th  of  l^iat  month  he  summoned  the 
old  marquess  once  more.  Worcester  told  him 
that  this  was  the  only  house  be  now  had  to  cover 
his  head.  **  I  desire/*  sud  he,  *'  leave  to  send 
to  his  majesty  to  know  his  pleasure  what  he  will 
have  done  with  his  garrison.  As  for  my  house, 
I  presume  he  will  command  nothing ;  neither  am 
I  knowing  how,  either  by  law  or  conscience,  I 
should  be  forced  out  of  it."  Fairfax  kindly  and 
courteously  told  the  old  nobleman  that,  touching 
his  sending  to  his  majesty,  it  was  a  thing  which 
had  been  demed  to  the  most  considerable  garri- 
sons of  England,  further  than  an  account  upon 
the  surrender ;  tiiat  for  the  distinction  which  hia 
lordship  was  pleased  to  make,  that  Ragland  was 
his  house,  if  it  had  not  been  formed  into  a  gar- 
rison, he  (Furfoz)  would  never  have  troubled  his 
lordship  with  a  summons ;  and  that  were  it  dis- 
garrisoned,  neither  hia  Iwdahip  nor  his  house 
should  receive  any  disquiet  from  him  or  any  Uut 
belonged  to  him.  To  diia  letter  Worcester  re- 
plied in  a  tone  in  which  self-interest  (excusable  in 
that  extremity)  was  mingled  with  loyalty,  and  in 
which  a  very  just  appreciation  of  Charles's  cha- 
racter may  be  detected.  The  marquess  told  Fairfax 
— and  he  might  well  say  as  much  of  that  truly 
honotmible  and  kind-hearted  man — that  he  con- 
fided greatly  in  his  honour;  "but,"  continued 
the  old  man,  "  only  one  thing  which  is  extraordi- 
nary, I  offer  to  your  consideration,  as  die  just  cause, 
besides  my  allegiance,  of  my  reasonable  request ; 
which  is,  that  upon  his  majesty's  promise  of  satis- 
iaction,  I  am  aWe  20,000/.  out  of  purse ;  and  if 
I  should  do  anything  displeasing  unto  Aim,  /  am 
sure  all  tJiat  is  lost,  and  no  benefit  to  the  parlia- 
ment."* At  last,  on  the  19th  of  August,  Rag- 
land  was  8urrenda%d,  and  Aere  manned  out  of 
the  castle  the  marquess,  who  was  above  fourscore 
years  of  age,  the  Lord  Charles,  his  son,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Glamorgan,  the  Lady  Jones,  four  colonels, 
eighty-two  captains,  above  eighty  other  officers 
and  gentlemen,  and  above  seven  hundred  soldiers, 
who  had  been  placed  there  by  the  king.  As  in  all 
other  cases  where  Fairfax  was  concerned,  the 
terms  of  capitulation  were  most  honourably  ob- 
served. Pendennis  Castle  surrendered  three  days 
before  Ragland.  In  the  same  month  the  town  of 
Conway,  in  North  Wales,  was  taken  b^  storm — 
an  event  which  merits  attention  were  it  <Hily  for 

•  There  U  •omBthlnH  vtty  tooctilng  in  tfa<a  pUHna  of  th«  oclo- 
mu&rtau'i  letter.  "  Kvoa  knew  )iow  well  kuown  I  wu  In  Henrf 
Earl  of  HunlinBton's  ume  UDto  vniir  noble  grand fiither  mt  York,  I 
•n  aunred  I  ahoatd  recetTe  Ihkt  ibtoot  >t  your  band*  that  wfely  joa 
might  aflurd.  God  knowi,  if  I  miaht  quieily  receive  any  meant  of 
■nMlctence  and  be  in  Maurity,  with  ttie  parliameni's  apiirabatlon. 
Bod  freed  rroDi  tha  malice  uf  thone  gentlemen  tbat  are  of  the  com- 
iniUee  witliln  thii  oounly,  I  ihould  qiuekly  quit  myvlf  of  tlia  bbi> 
iltOBt  Ito  1  bate  no  Jiieat  eauM  to  take  delight  iu  it  I  hare  ttat 
high  HtcMB  of  yoar  WMth,  aoUleaeei.aod  true  JiKlsmeiit,  tkat,  know- 
ing yna  wOl  olfei  nothing  IgnoUo  or  unworthy  Ite  m«  to  do,  ■■  the 
OBM  ilanda  with  me,  I  dwitra  to  know  that  oDBdllkBS  I  WMJ  han, 
ud  I  will  man  ym  premt  unm." 


the  re-appearance  oA  the  srane,  in  a  very  different 
character,  of  old  Williams,  the  diocese  within  him- 
self, die  ex-lord-keeper,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
now  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  quitted  the 
king's  party  in  the  precedii^  month  oi  April,  ap- 
parently at  the  very  moment  whrai  Charles  had 
hopelemly  fled  to  the  Scots.  This  prelate,  old  as 
he  was,  and  priest  as  he  was,  would  not  be  neu- 
tral, but  forthwith  declared  himself  for  the  pariia- 
ment,  the  winning  party,  and,  betaking  himself  to 
his  house  at  Purin,  near  Conway,  he  put  a  gar- 
rison therein  for  the  parliament,  and  persuaded 
the  county  not  to  pay  contribution  any  longer  to 
Conway.  This  greatly  incensed  that  garrison; 
and  the  Lord  Byron,  upon  notice  of  me  arch- 
bishop's revolt,  sent  out  a  party  from  Conway  to 
besiege  him  in  his  house.  Hereupfm  WilUama 
sent  for  assistance  to  Colonel  Mitton,  who  was 
serving  in  those  parts  for  the  parliament,  and  who 
presently  detached  a  party  to  interpose  and  help 
him.  Soon  after,  when  Colonel  Mitton  laid  siege 
to  Conway,  hia  grace  the  archbishop  asnsted  at  a 
council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to  atonn 
the  town,  whidt  was  accordingly  done,  but  not 
without  deaths  and  wounds,  flie  most  revnend 
Either  himself,  who  became  active  on  that  ude 
in  person^**  bdng  among  the  wounded.  A  few 
days  after  the  storming  of  the  town,  the  strong 
castle  of  Conway  surrendered,  as  did  also  Flint 
Castle,  and  all  odier  places  in  Wales.  "  So  tbat 
now  there  was  not  one  'garrison  in  England  or 
Wales  remaining,  but  what  was  reduced  to  the 
power  of  the  two  Houses,  save  only  those  in  the 
north,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots." 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  at  Newcastle  were  labour- 
ing hard  to  make  the  king  take  the  covenant. 
Charles  thought  that  he  might  take  it  with  a 
mental  reservation,  but  having  some  scruples,  or 
widiing  for  the  countenance  of  a  leading  church- 
man, he  wrote  a  l^ter,  or,  aa  it  ia  described, 
"  sent  a  case  of  conscience,**  to  Dr.  Juxon,  bishop 
of  London : — My  Lord,"  wrote  the  king,  "  my 
knowledge  of  your  worth  and  learning,  and  par- 
ticularly in  resolving  cases  of  conscience,  makes 
me  at  this  time,  I  confess,  put  to  yon  a  hard 
and  bold  task,  nor  would  I  do  it,  but  that  I  am 
confident  you  know  not  what  fear  is  in  a  good 
cause.  Yet  I  hope  you  believe  that  I  shall  be 
loth  to  expose  you  to  a  needless  danger,  assuring 
you  that  I  will  yield  to  none  of  your  fnenda  in 
my  care  of  your  preservation.  I  need  not  tell 
you  the  many  persuasions  and  threaten ings  that 
hath  been  used  to  me  for  making  me  change 
episcopal  into  presbyterial  government,  vrhidi 
^isolutdy  to  do  is  BO  direcUy  (gainst  my  con- 
science, that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  no  misery 
shall  ever  make  me:  mit  I  hold  myself  obliged, 
by  all  honest  means,  to  eschew  the  miadiief 
of  this  too  visible  itxnin,  and  I  tiiink  some  kind 
of  compliance  with  die  iniquity  of  the  times 
may  be  fit  as  my  case  is,  which  at  another  time 
were  unlawfuL  These  are  the  nounda  that  have 
made  me  think  of  this  incloaM'  vrffBan/tm-  the 
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which  as  one  way  it  looks  handsome  to  us,  so  in 
att(^ber  I  am  fearftil  lest  I  cannot  make  it  wiUi  a 
safe  omacience;  of  which  1  command  you  to 
^ve  me  your  opinion  upon  your  allegiance;  con- 
juring you,  that  you  wiU  deal  plainly  and  freely 
with  me,  as  you-will  answer'  it  at  the  dreadful  day 
of  judgment.  I  conceive  the  questiffli  to  be,  whe- 
ther I  may,  with  a  safe  conscience,  give  way  to 
this  proposed  temporary  compliance,  with  a  reso- 
lution to  recover  and  maintain  that  doctrine  and 
discipline  wherein  I  have  been  bred.  The  duty 
of  my  oath  is  herein  chiefly  to  he  considered;  I 
flattering  myself  that  this  way  I  better  comply 
with  it,  than  being  constant  to  a  flat  denial,  consi- 
dering how  unable  I  am  by  for(»  to  obtain  that 
whidi  this  way  there  wants  not  mohability  to  re- 
cover, if  accepted  (oUierwise  there  is  no  harm 
done);  for,  my  regal  authority  once  settled,  I 
make  no  question  of  recovering  episcopal  govern- 
ment, and  (Sod  is  my  witness  my  chiexest  end  in 
regainiE^  my  power  is  to  do  the  church  service. 
So,  ezpectiiig  your  reaaons  to  strengthen  your  opi- 
nim,  whatsoever  it  be^  I  rest 

**  Your  moat  assured,  real, 

"  Faithful,  ocmstant  friend, 

"Charles  R." 
**  P.S. — I  desire  your  opinion  in  the  particu- 
lars, as  wdl  as  in  the  general  scope  of  it ;  and  yet 
mend  much  in  the  pemiing  of  it.  I  give  you 
leave  to  take  the  assistance  of  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury and  Dr.  Sheldon,  and  either  of  them.  But 
let  me  have  your  answer  with  all  convenient  speed. 
N(me  knows  of  this  but  WiU  Murray,  who  pro- 
mise* exact  secrecy.  If  your  opinions  and  reasons 
shall  omfirm  me  in  mudng  of  this  proposition, 
then  yon  may  in  some  vray  w  seen  in  it,  othenrise 
I  promise  you  that  your  opinion  shall  be  con- 
cealed."* 

It  has  been  judged,  frtan  the  &ct  of  Charles's 
not  pursuing  the  hat  of  conduct  bo  ingeniously 
hinted  at,  and  also  from  the  honest  straight-foi^ 
ward  chuacter  of  Juzon,that  the  bishop's  answer, 
which  has  not  been  preserved,  was  frank  and 
honest,  like  that  which  he  had  given  when  con- 
sulted about  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
The  king,  however,  could  not  decline  fulfilling  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  the  Scots  through 
Montreuil,  to  listen  to  the  ai^mrats  of  their  pres- 
byterian  divines;  and  Alexander  Henderson,  the 
most  celebrated  of  them,  was  sent  for,  it  is  said, 
at  Charle8*s  express  desire,  t   The  learned  tbeo- 

*  Sit  Hinry  EllU. 

f  On  the  16th  of  M*y  Baillie  write*  to  Alexander  HeDdenoo  :— 
"  If  that  mn  ga  bow*  to  atickle  on  bithopiKnd  delinqnenta,  mad 
•oeh  (boKeh  toya.  It  MVme  be  li  mad;  if  he  have  the  leut  gtwa  or 
¥rii><lon),  he  may,  hy  God'*  mercy,  preiently  auJ  the  miit-riea  wherein 
hiinaelf  and  many  &r«  likely  auo  lo  ilok.  Let  me  ealreiit  jon  fot 
one  tbiDB,  when  you  tmve  dune  yoar  uttennott.irit  be  G4Nl'a  pleaauie 
to  d«nv  the  aOGcnB, Dot  f o  vex  yoiiraclf  mure  ihaot*  meet;  ilitiaim- 
Au  wut  poderi,  tie.  Wbaa  we  bear  of  nwr  health  and  Qoatafe  it 
will  lefmh  nt.  Go  maiten  as  they  will,  if  men  will  be  laved, 
who  can  help  It ;  Andystyoa  know  that  I  wai  never  among  thoee 
who  had  pnlMt  avenlon  from  hia  peraon,  oc  leaU  •ympathy  with 
hia  alllicttDtu:  if  he  b«  reiolved  to  atop  onr  months,  and  bind  our 
hand*,  Uiat  we  tma  nritbcr  •i>rak  nor  do  tbr  him,  let  htn  go  on  ao  to 
make  Uaualf  and  lu  miaeTable  i  thm  ia  a  botui  lilt  cooing ;  but 
woa  to  thoM  villMaa  who  have  bewitched.  pbiiOMid,  and  Inlktaated  a 
mad  prison  Ibr  Ua  owb  aad  w  mbv  uSIioiu'  luin  i  m  m  is  a 
fur  wKf,  and  dally  advaM  inlol^UUaofaiUuqr  spail  BM  aU  Uw 
Iday." 


logian  chanced  to  fall  sick  and  die  during  these 
disputations,  at  Newcastle;  and  the  royalists, 
availing  themselves  of  the  circumstance,  declared 
that  he  had  been  beaten  in  argument  by  the  king, 
and  had  died  of  grief  and  ve»tion.* 

But 'while  Charles  was  pretendii^;  to  give  ear 
to  the  Presbyterian  teachers,  and  to  bive  made  up 
his  mind  to  cease  all  projects  of  hostility,  and 
agree  with  every  desire  of  the  victorious  parlia- 
ment, he  was  corresponding  with  the  papists  in 
Ireland  and  devising  the  most  desperate  if  not  the 
most  ridiculous  plans  for  resuming  hostilities. 
On  the  20th  of  July  he  wrote  to  Glamorgan,  ex- 
pressing a  wonderful  affection  for  that  nobleman's 
person  and  conversation,  and  telling  him  that  he 
was  not  so  strictly  guarded  but  that,  if  he  sent  a 
prudent  and  secret  person  to  Newcastle,  he  could 
communicate  with  him.  **  If,'*  continued  tiie 
king,  "  you  could  raise  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
pawning  my  kingdoms,  I  am  content  you  should 
do  it ;  and  if  I  recover  them,  I  will  haHly  repay 
that  monc^.  Aikd  tell  the  nuncio  that  if*^  once  I 
can  come  into  his  and  your  hands,  which  ou^t  to 
be  exb%mely  wished  for  by  you  both,  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  England  as  Ireland,  since  all  the  rest, 
as  I  see,  despise  me,  I  will  do  it.  And  if  I  do  not 
say  this  from  my  hwt,  or  in  any  fiiture  time  if  I 
feai  you  in  this,  may  God  never  restore  me  to  my 
kiogdoms  in  this  world  nor  give  me  eternal 
happiness  in  the  next.*'t  A  copjr  of  this  letter 
was  transmitted  to  the  pope,  who,  it  is  said,  "  re- 
ceived great  comfort  from  the  reading  of  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  shed  tears  of  compassion  for  the 
kmg's  drcumstances."  And  Glamorgan,  with 
the  advice  of  Rinucdni,  the  pope's  nuncio  in 
Ireland,  drew  up  in  vrriting  urgent  reasons  for 
inviting  the  king  into  Irelana.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment Henrietta  Maria  proposed  transporting  her- 
self to  that  country;  ana  when  her  husband  would 
not  hear  of  this  hazurdous  project,  she  endeavoured 
to  make  him  avow  aU  the  secret  articles  concluded 
with  Glamoi^an  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  upon 
which  avowal  she  maintained  that  the  pope  would 
subsidise  an  Irish  army,  and  the  Irish  papists 
rise  to  a  man  in  his  favour.  Mazarin  led  her 
majesty  to  believe  that  he  would  land  10,000 
Frenchmen  in  England  to  co-operate  with  the 
Irish  CathoUca ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Cardinal 
really  engaged  with  Lord  Jermyn  to  seize  upon 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  two  islands  which  geo- 
graphically belonged  to  France,  and  which  it  would 
have  suited  the  French  to  recover.  We  cannot 
possibly  mention  half  the  wild  schemes  that  were 
entertamed  at  Newcastle  and  at  Paris,  between 
the  going  of  Cturles  to  the  Scots*  quarters  and  his 
delivery  over  to  the  English ;  but  one  of  the  most 

*  A  paper  waa  even  naUUhed  In  London,  pretending  to  be  a 
death-bed  declaration  or  Headeiaon,  in  which  he  waa  made  to  recaitt 
hi*  Ibrmar  opiolona,  and  to  expreM  great  remorao  Air  the  ahars  he 
bad  Uken  in  the  war  i  and  which  the  general  aaiemtdy  thought  It 
neceuary,  by  an  act  paaacd  on  the  7lh  of  Anguat,  1648.  fermtdly  to 
denoonce  aa  Ibrged,  acandaloiu,  and  falae.  Although  the  contio- 
veray  twwwting  the  geDuineneia  of  thia  paper  waa  renewed  ao  lately 
aa  the  middla  of  tba  bat  eantury,  no  donbt  aatoiU  balBg  a  forpiT  to 
DDW  entMtained  in  any  qoutat.  ^  O  O  Q  Ic 
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striking  of  them  was,  that  MontroBe,  whom  the 
king  had  ordered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  should  be 
recalled  to  head  a  fresh  insurrection  in  the  High- 
lands and  take  the  command  of  fresh  hordes  from 
Ireland. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  the  £nal  propositions  of 
parliament  were  presented  to  Charles  at  New- 
castle by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, and  the  Lord  Montague  of  the  peers,  and  six 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons;  the  com- 
mioBionera  of  ^e  parUament  of  ScoUand  being 
present  and  consentinsi  to  them.  "  The  Lords 
and  Conmiona,  commissioners  of  the  parliament  of 
England,"  saya  May*  **  stayed  long  with  the  king 
at  Newcastle,  humbly  entreatiniF  him  that  he 
would  vouchsafe  to  sign  and  establish  those  pro- 
positions, bang  not  much  higher  than  those  which 
had  been  offered  to  his  majesty  at  Uxbridge  when 
the  chance  of  war  was  yet  doubt^.  The  same 
thioK  did  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament  in 
Scotland  humbly  entreat ;  and  the  like  did  others 
daily,  who  came  with  renewed  supplications  to  that 
end,  ft-om  the  parliament  sitting  at  Edinburgh. 
But  in  vain  were  the  supplications  of  both  king- 
doma ;  the  king  persist^  obstinately  in  denial  of 
his  assent.  But  daily  he  seemed  to  take  excep- 
tion at  some  particulars,  whereby  time  was  de- 
layed for  some  months,  and  the  affairs  of  both 
kingdtuna  much  rtiarded,  which  happened  at  aq 
imaeasonable  time,  when  not  onl^  dissensions 
between  the  two  nations  about  garrisons,  money, 
and  other  things,  were  justly  feared,  but  also,  m 
the  iwrluunent  of  England  and  city  of  London,  the 
divisions  were  then  mcreasing  between  the  two 
factions  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
from  whence  the  common  enemy  began  to  swell 
with  hopes  not  improbable.  Atm  ihistperekance, 
was  the  cause  of  the  king's  delay"* 

Many  men  that  did  not  love  the  king  per- 
sonally, but  that  loved  monarchy,  imploredhmi  to 
accept  the  propositions  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  throne.  Others  used  prayers,  mingled 
with  threats.  The  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Loudon 
besought  him  on  their  knees,  but  all  in  vain. 
Then  Loudon,  now  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  told 
him  that  his  assent  to  the  propositions  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  presem^on  of  his  crown  and 
k^Kdoms, — ^aX  the  danger  and  loss  of  a  refusal 
vtmA  be  remediless,  and  bring  on  a  sudden  ruin 
and  destruction.  The  noble  Scot  contmued  with 
increasing  enei^, — "The  differences  betwixt  your 
majesty  and  parliament  (known  to  no  man  better 
than  yourself)  are  at  this  time  so  high  that  (after 
so  many  bloody  battles)  no  composure  can  be 
made,  nor  a  more  certain  ruin  avoided,  without  a 
present  paciBcation.  The  parliament  are  in  pos- 
session of  your  navy,  of  all  the  towns,  castles,  and 
forts  of  England  ;  they  enjoy,  besides,  sequestra- 
tions  and  your  revenue.  Soldiers  and  monies  are 
raised  by  their  audiority,  and,  after  so  many 
victories  and  successes,  they  have  a  standing 
strong  army,  who,  for  tluir  strength,  are  able  to 

•  Bnv{HULP«L 


act  anything  in  church  or  commonwealth  at  their 
own  plea£ure,  Besides,  there  are  some  so  fear- 
ful, others  so  unwilling,  to  submit  to  your  majesty, 
that  they  desire  neither  yourself  nor  any  of  your 
issue  to  reign  over  them.  -The  people,  weary  of 
war,  and  groaning  under  taxes,  though  they  desire 
peace,  yet  are  so  much  against  the  pulling  down 
of  monarchy  (under  which  they  have  long 
flourished)  that  they  which  are  weary  of  your 
government  dare  not  go  about  to  throw  it  off  until 
uiey  have  (opce  at  least)  off^ed  propositions  of 
peace  to  your  majerty,  lest  the  vulgar]  (without 
whose  concurrence  they  cannot  perfect  the  work) 
should  fall  from  them.  Therefore,  vibea  the 
whole  people,  weary  of  war,  desire  security  from 
pressurea  and  arbitrary  rule,  the  most  honourable 
houses  of  parliament  have  consented  to  offer  these 
propositions  to  your  majesty,  without  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  do  suppose  the  kingdom 
can  neither  enjoy  peace  nor  safety.  Therefore 
your  majesty's  friends  and  the  commissioners  of 
Scotland,  though  not  without  some  reluctance, 
were  forced  to  consent  to  the  sending  of  these  pro- 
positions (for  else  none  had  been  sent)  or  else 
incur  the  public  hatred  as  enemies  to  peace. 
Now,  Sir,  if  your  majesty  (which  (Sod  iorbul) 
should  deny  to  sign  these  propositions,  you  would 
lose  all  your  friends,  both  in  city  find  country, 
and  all  Xagland,  as  pne  man,  would  rise  up  against 
you ;  and  u  may  then  be  feued  (all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation being  taken  away)  that  diey  may  cite  you, 
depose  you,  and  set  up  another  govemmoit. 
Moreover,  they  will  require  of  us  to  deliver  your 
majesty  to  them,  to  restore  their  garrison  towns, 
and  carry  our  army  out  of  England.  Lastly,  if 
your  majesty  persists  in  denying,  both  kingdoms 
will  he  compelled  to  agree  together  for  their 
mutual  safety,  to  settle  religion  and  peace  without 
you,  which  (to  our  unspea^ble  grief)  would  ruin 
your  majesty  and  your  posterity.  But  if  your 
majesty  shall  despise  the  counsel  of  us  (who  wish 
nothing  more  upon  earth  than  the  establishment  of 
your  majesty's  throne),  and,  by  obstinacy,  lose 
England,  your  majesty  will  not  be  suffered  to 
enter  Scotland  and  ruin  that.*  Sir,  we  have  laid 
our  hands  upon  our  hearts, — ^we  have  prayed  to 
Grod  to  direct  ui,— and  have  seriously  considered 
of  the  remedy  for  these  mischiefs ;  but  we  can  find 
nothing  else  (aa  the  case  now  stands)  which  can 
preserve  your  crown  and  kingdoms  than  that  your 
majesty  should  sign  these  propositions."t  But 
Charles  would  not  sign,  and  he  was  as  deaf  to  the 
gentler  representations  of  others  as  to  the  rough 
eloquence  of  Loudon. 

•  A«  ftiT  buk  u  the  nonth  of  May.'Bobert  B«illie  had  mitten 
fhnn  Lmdon  to  Alesaoder  HcDdenon  at  N«vcaiUe,->-"  If  Otxl  holp 
you  lo  make  falm  quickly  to  do  bit  Autj,  thU  l>eople  te«m  ready  to 
welcoma  him ;  but  if  he  (lull  reioBiii  obiliData.  or  delay  mneh  Hxae, 
it  is  very  like  all  hia  people  will  join  a^inat  him  and  all  who  will 
lake  hi*  pact.  ThU  doUy  of  <(deMaratIon  from  htm  and  ui  iocreaMa 
Joaloiulea  and  elamoun.  Thevgreat  Gud  help  yon  to  aofteD  that 
man's  heart,  leat  ha  ruin  MtnaeTf  aulM  hJUMm.  Be  aaaured  he 
muit  dther  yield  to  reaaon,  and  aIto)[etfarr  dunge  hii  prindptea,  or 
elaa  he  will  nil  in  tragic  mtaetiaai  and  that  without  the  eommiana- 
tlun  of  thoae  wluiMUcrto  Aoee  cmeitMraMAuctmdttttni.'' 

t  Uay,  BfevUry.— Kuahworth  gtm  tba  aama  (pevcb  In  ntj 
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On  the  same  Aav  that  the  commiasionen  from 

Sxtiament  atrived  at  Newcastle,  there  came  to 
e  same  place  M.  deBelli&vre,a  new  ambassador 
from  France,  who  implored  the  king  to  accept  the 
propositions,  and  presented  to  him  fresh  letters 
from  the  queen,  who  repeated  her  arguments  and 
her  prayers  to  ^e  same  effect.  Bell^Tre,  seeing 
that  his  representations  were  but  too  little  heeded, 
"by  an  express,  quickly  informed  the  cardinal 
(Mazarine)  that  the  king  was  too  reserved  in 
giving  the  parliament  satisfaction,  and  therefore 
wished  that  somebody  might  be  sent  over  who 
was  like  to  have  bo  much  credit  with  his  majesty 
as  to  persuade  him  to  what  was  necessary  for  his 
service.  Upon  which,  the  queen,  who  was  never 
advised  by  those  who  either  understood  or  valued 
the  king's  true  interest,  consulted  with  those  about 
her,  and  sent  Sir  William  Daveuant,  an  honest 
man  and  a  witty,  but  in  all  respects  inferior  to 
such  a  trust,  with  a  letta  of  credit  to  the  lung, . . . 
having  likewise  other  ways  declared  her  opinion 
to  his  majesty  that  he  should  part  with  the  <^urch 
for  his  peace  and  security.***  This  was  Davenant 
the  poet,  who,  according  to  Clarendon,  was  per- 
soiudly  well  known  to  the  king,  but  luider  another 
character  than  was  like  to  give  him  much  credit 
in  this  argument  about  religion.  The  poor  poet, 
the  better  to  induce  Charles  to  yield  the  matter  of 
episcopacy,  the  great  bar  to  all  negotiation,  ven- 
tured to  say  that  it  was  the  advice  and  opinion  of 
all  his  majesty's  friends  that  he  should  do  so. 
"What  friends?"  inquired  Charles.  "My  Lord 
Jermyn,**  replied  Davenant.  "  Jermyn  does  not 
understand  anything  about  the  church,"  objected 
the  king,  ""nie  iXrd  Culpeper  is  of  the  same 
mind,"  rejoined  the  poet.  "  Culpeper  hath  no 
relinon,"  replied  Charles.  And  then,  according 
to  Clarendon,  who  never  omits  to  laud  hia  own 
orthodoxy,  he  inquired  whether  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (that  is.  Clarendon  himself)  was 
of  that  mind?-^nd  Davenant  told  his  majesty 
that  he  did  not  know,  for  that  Clarendon  was  not 
at  Paris.  The  poet  then  ofiering  some  reasons  of 
his  own,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  church  slight- 
ingly, Charles  was  transported  with  indignation, 
and  drove  him  from  his  presence.  **  Whereupon," 
adds  the  historian,  "  the  poor  man,  who  had  in 
truth  very  good  atfections,  was  exceedingly  dejected 
and  afflicted,  and  returned  into  France  to  give  an 
account  of  his  ill  success  to  those  who  sent  him." 
M.  de  Belli^vre  soon  took  the  same  route,  having, 
however,  previously  paid  a  visit  to  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  .f  Edinburgh  and  other  ScottiiJi  citws 

■  Clamdoo,  Hilt. 

t  HvMdUieBDKlbbpuUuMBttluthBhadtiiait  it  eooinkBa 
tnm  tb*  qiweu-ngent  ud  ihe  king  of  Tnnet  to  MtilMmMr  *  ipiod 
neoDcilimikHi  between  hia  nuOMty  and  Uwm  t  but  lhat  MelBg  in 
wbkt  a  tatuBour  tlwy  weie,  ud  the  praporittoM  they  bad  wiit  to  fab 
lujeity.  be  hH)  noihlDK  further  to  do  but  to  dMuaad  kit  uuepoit 
The  pwBKmMt,  in  mdlB*  hln  hU  post,  told  Mb  ••  that  tbtjr  touk 
in  good  put  rad  tbukrunjr  from  Ifaa  King  of  FnnN  bis  good  sffee- 
ttooi  ud  InleiitioM  to  thna  ktngdon.ud  wilUagBtM  to  ■«•  their 
iMMblca  imr,  to  end  the  wMeh  iSoy  had  done,  and  would  eontlmie  to 
cio.  their  KttaoaL  But  they  eonld  not  agTea  thai  any  foreign  >UU 
■boqld  inlerpOM  In  uie  nrnalniag  dUteeBcei,  net  in  rnKtiiSlw  Iht 
King  of  Fnaeaw  bj  hi*  nttuc^aij  aabaMidar.*' 


sent  tender  petitions  to  the  king,  imploring  hun 
to  take  the  covenant,  and  save  himself  and  his 
royal  progeny ;  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  On  the 
Sm  of  August  the  commissioners  at  Newcastle 
infortned  the  two  Houses,  by  letter,  that  they  cotdd 
not  obtam  his  majesty's  consent  to  the  proposi- 
tions, nor  any  answer  any  ways  satisfactory ;  that 
he  had  given  them  a  paper  containing  offers  to 
come  up  to  London  to  treat  in  person ;  and  that 
this  was  all  they  could  get  from  him.  On  the 
10th  of  the  same  month  they  wrote  again  to  say 
that  the  king  still  refused  to  sign,  though  the 
commissioners  of  both  kingdoms  had  begged  him 
on  their  knees  to  do  it.  Two  or  three  days  afier 
the  commissioners  in  person  made  a  report  of  all 
that  had  passed  at  Newcastle  between  the  king 
and  themselves :  they  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  give 
the  same  thanks  to  the  Scottish  commissionera  who 
had  acted  with  them  in  that  business.  In  the 
course  of  this  debate  a  Presbyterian  member  ex- 
claimed, "What  will  become  of  us  now  that  the 
king  has  refused  our  propceitions  ?"  "  What 
wowd  have  become  of  us  if  he  had  accepted 
them?"  replied  one  of  the  Independents;  whose 
uery  must  incessantly  occur  to  those  who  me- 
itate  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  this  great 
conflict,  and  upon  the  declared  and  confirmed 
character  of  Charles. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Scots  was  a  very  im- 
portant circumstance,  and  one  that  tended  to  dis- 
sipate thfc  hopes  which  the  king  had  built  upon 
the  jealousies  and  dissensions  existing  between 
the  English  House  of  Commons  and  the  Scottish 
army,  and  which  at  one  time  really  presented  a 

Srospect  of  hostile  cdlliaion.  On  Ute  19th  of 
Cay,  without  any  settlement  of  the  hmvy  pecu- 
niary claims  the  Scots  had  upon  them,  the  House 
of  Commons  had  voted  th^t  England  had  no 
longer  any  need  of  the  Scottish  army.  And  at 
the  same  time,  out  of  doors,  loud  complaints  were 
heard  against  the  Scots  for  retaining  possession  of 
Carlisle,  Newcastle,  with  other  towns  in  the  North, 
and  garrisoning  them  as  if  they  meant  to  keep 
them.  The  Scots,  brt  their  part,  did  not  forget 
to  remmd  the  English  of  how  much  th^  and 
the  cause  of  liberty  had  owed  to  their  well- 
timed  assistance;  and  they  called  for  a  settle- 
ment of  accounts  and  payment  of  the  money  rigltf- 
fulljr  due  to  them  j  for,  previously  to  their  second 
coming  into  Englaild,  ^e  parliament  had  agreed 
to  subsidise  them.  King  or  no  king  in  their 
hands,  the  Scots  would  have  claimed  their  money ; 
but  it  is  possible  that,  without  that  security,  Uie 
payment  would  neither  have  been  so  prompt  nor 
so  liberal.  .  Thii  business  was  prolonged  from  the 
month  of  May  to  the  month  of  September,  and 
it  was  always  considered  as  separate  from  any 
negotiation  respecting  the  keeping  or  yielding 
the  king's  person.  The  pride  of  the  Scots  was 
incessantly  irritated,  but  their  prudence  was 
stronger  than  their  pride.  On  the  13tb  of  August 
their oominiMien  pr^^^@B^e«> 
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spirited  paper*  to  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
declaring  that  they  were  willing  "  forthwith  to 
surrender  the  garrisons  possessed  by  them  in  this 
kingdom,  which  they  did  keep  for  no  other  end 
hut  the  safety  and  security  of  their  forces,  and 
without  delay  to  recal  their  army ;  reasonable  satis- 
iaction  being  given  for  their  pains,  hazards, 

*  la  the  pTMtnble  thn  Scottiih  commiHioneri  mid,  with  equal 
truth  BDd  (UgDlty, — "  Tha  aame  principle!  ot  biotbeiljr  BtTecUoD 
which  did  induce  both  kioKdoroi  to  a  conjunction  of  their  counaeli 
■mi  forcnt  in  thif  cause,  moTe  us  at  Ihi>  time  to  apply  ourtelTet  to 
thv  moit  reiU  and  dTranial  way*  which  tend  lo  a  ipee'dy  concluaion 
■□d  amicalik  pvtlug,  and  to  Ihe  prevention  ot  miBuaderatundiQija 
between  the  kiogdom*  in  any  of  thcie  thlngi,  whicb,  perHdventnre, 
oar  ooramon  enemlei  look  apoo  with  much  joy,  ai  occaiioni  of  dilTat- 
encet.  for  l/iU  end  tet  have  uat  taiun  natica  of.  the  maity  bate  ealum- 
niei  tad  execrable  atoerthni  eatt  wpo»  the  hngdom  of  Scotiimd,  ia 
pnnted  pamphleti  and  othenciie;  cxpecllau  from  the  juilice  and 
wiidom  or  the  honourable  Houwi  Dial  they  will  themwlvei  take 
■Doh  CDurae  for  the  vindication  at  our  nation  and  arniv,  u  the  eitatei 
of  Scotland  )ia*e  •bowed  tbeniKlvei  ready  to  ilo  for  tbem  in  the  like 
caie.  Up/m  the  imilaiion  of  both  Uoatet,  the  kimgdom  of  ScoUnnd  did 
ehterMtu  miertakt,  and  hath  faitiyfuUy  miu^d  (A«tr  auiitmet  to 
Ihit  kingdom,  m  jmrtuaace  nf  the  exdi  exweitedin  the  tmeiuMt:  and 
the  foreei  of  the  common  enemy  being,  by  the  hieiiing  of  Ood  upon 
the  joint  endeavonrm  of  both  kiogdomi,  now  broken  and  subdued,  a 
foundation  i*  laid  and  lome  eood  progre'i  made  in  the  rerormation  of 
religion,  which  we  trutt  the  honourable  Houtea  will,  according  to  the 
eofennat.  (incerelv.rvally,  audconitantly  proeecute  ttllit  be  perfected" 
—Rushieorth.  The  perfection  of  the  cuvenant  of  coune  meant  the 
eelabliKhment  of  the  Calvioiitlc  doctrine  and  Preibyterian  kirk  lo 
England  ;  but,  in  ceniuring  the  bigotry  of  the  Scoti,  we  ahould  re- 
DMnbcr  that  the  Bngllth  parliament.  In  their  hour  of  need  end 
danger,  when  they  look  the  covenant,  led  the  Scota  to  believe,  not- 
withstanding the  Birokoi  of  Sir  Harry  Vane'i  pen,  (hat  tliey  fully 
nieiiiit  10  go  hand-in-hand  with  their  alliet  In  the  great  matter  of 
religno.  And  it  ia  quite  certain  that,  without  thli  conviotion,  the 
Scoitiiih  people  would  have  been  t»t  U»  eager  to  lake  the  Held  and 
march  into  England, 


charges,  and  su£ferings ;  whereof  a  competent  pro- 
portion to  be  presently  paid  to  their  army  before 
their  disbanding,  and  security  to  be  given  for  the 
remainder,  at  such  timet  hereafter  as  shall  be 
mutually  agreed  on."  They  demanded  or  desired 
that  if  forces  should  be  kept  on  foot  in  either 
kingdom,  they  might  be  put  under  the  command 
of  persons  zealous  for  reformation  and  uniformity 
in  religion,  and  tender  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
doms, and  against  whom  neither  Scots  nor  English 
might  have  any  just  grounds  of  jealousy ;  that  as 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  been  invaded,  and 
was  still  invested  by  forces  from  Ireland,  the  ho- 
nourable Houses,  according  to  the  large  treaty, 
ahould  give  such  assistance  to  the  Scots  as  might 
speedily  reduce  those  rebels  to  obedience;  that 
whereas  propositions  for  a  safe  and  well-grounded 
peace  had  been  lately  sent  to  the  king  for  obtain- 
ing his  majesty's  consent,  and  as  the  utmost  en- 
deavours of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  not  been 
wanting  to  that  great  end, — though  the  success 
had  not  answered  their  wishes  and  hopes,  the 
king,  to  their  unspeakable  grief,  not  having  agreed 
to  the  said  propositions, — &ey  should  still  expect 
to  be  consulted  with  in  settling  tliat  peace,  or  that, 
as  men  engaged  in  the  same  cause  as  the  English, 
labouring  under  the  same  dangers,  and  aiming  at 
the  same  ends,  they  might  consult  together  and 
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resoWe  what  waa  next  to  be  done  for  the  safety  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  I^rds  returned  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  their  thanks,  and  the  next  day 
communicated  their  paper  to  the  Commons.  The 
Commons,  taking  the  same  into  consideration, 
ordered  that  the  sum  of  100,000/.  should  be  pro- 
vided forthwith  for  the  Scottish  army,  and  voted 
that  the  House  thankfully  approved  of  their  good 
affection  and  zeal,  and  of  tbieor  offer  to  deliver  up 
(ihe  garriaona  and  depart  the  kingdom.  The 
Commona  also  appointed  a  committee  to  audit 
and  aetde  &e  whole  moae^  account.  The  Scots 
demanded  as  the  balance  due  to  diem  tibe  turn  of 
600,000/.;  but,  after  wme  debate^  thdr  commis- 
rionera  agreed  with  the  Commons  to  take 400,000/., 
of  which  one-half  was  to  be  paid  before  the  army 
left  England,  the  security  of  the  public  faith  being 
given  for  the  remainder.  This  bargain  was  fully 
concluded  four  months  before  the  Scots  delivered 
up  Charles,  and  during  the  whole  of  those  four 
months  their  commiasioneTa  continued  to  negotiate 
with  the  English  parliament  in  &Tdur  of  that  un- 
happy prince. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  after  the  money- 
account  had  been  settled,  the  English  parliament 
resolved,  that  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  king's 
person  belonged  excloaively  to  them.  The  Scots 
instantly  remonstrated  against  this  vote,  showing 
that  as  Charles  was  King  of  Scotland  aa  well  as  of 
England,  as  both  natiras  had  been  parties  in  the 
war,  and  had  an  equal  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned him  and  bis  govenunent,  so  both  had  a 
right  to  be  consulted  respecting  the  disposal  of 
his  person.  This  was  a  sort  of  question  most 
difficult  to  resolve,  and  several  conferences  seemed 
rather  to  embroil  it  than  clear  it,  and  iil-blood  grew 
on  both  sides.*  On  the  26th  of  September,  five 
days  after  this  vote  of  the  English  parliament, 
CWles  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  generously  renewed  his 
loyalty,  notwithstanding  all  the  harsh  usage  he  had 
received.  "  I  must  tell  you,"  said  Charles,  "  that 
those  at  London  think  to  get  me  into  their  hands 
by  telling  our  countrymen  tiiot  tbey  do  not  intend 
to  make  me  a  prisoner:  oh!  no,  Dy  no  means; 
but  only  to  give  me  an  btmourable  guffd  forsooth, 
to  attend  me  continually  for  the  security  of  my 
perscm.  Wherefore  I  must  tell  you  (and  'tis  so  fw 
nom  a  secret,  that  I  desire  that  every  one  should 
know  it,— only  for  the  way,  that  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
manage  for  my  best  advantage)  that  I  will  not  be 
left  in  England  when  this  army  retires,  and  these 
garrisons  are  rendered  (without  a  visible  violent 
force  upon  my  person),  unless,  clearly,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  old  way  of  understanding,  I  may 
remain  a  free  man,  and  that  no  attendant  be  forced 
upon  me,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever.  So 
much  for  that."  JEvoryUiing,  therefore,  tl»at 
tended  to  keep  the  Scottish  arm^  in  England  was 
acceptable  to  the  king,  whose  friends  (and  he  still 
bad  a  few)  in' Scotland  were  exerting  thenuelTes 
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in  his  favour.  On  the  10th  of  December  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  under  the  management  of  the 
Hamiltons,  voted  that  tbey  should  do  their  best 
to  maintain  the  monarchical  system  of  government 
and  Charles's  title  to  the  English  crown ;  but  on 
the  very  next  day,  this  vote  was  rescinded,* .'.and  a 
declaration  was  adopted'  and  published,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  could  not  lawfully  engi^  on 
the  king's  stde  even  if  he  were  deposed  in  En^ 
land,  seeing  that  he  would  not  take  the  covenant 
nor  give  any  satis&ctory  answer  to  the  propositions 
tendered  to  nim  for  peace.  Kor  was  this  all :  the 
parliament  of  Scouand  further  declared  that 
Charles  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  into  Scot- 
land, or  that,  if  he  were,  his  royal  functions  should 
be  suspended  until  he  accepted  the  covenant  and 
agreed  to  the  propositions.  At  this  moment  the 
words  of  May  appear  very  like  truth.  The  Scots, 
he  says,  refused  to  carry  the  king  to  Edinburgh, 
fearing  that  his  presence  in  an  unsettled  kingdom 
mij^ht  give  rise  to  new  commotions :  "  they  rather 
desired  that  he  might  be  carried  into  the  southern 
parts  of  England  ....  aa  if  England  were  not  in 
the  same  danger  by  his  presence.  So  that  in  all 
that  whole  de&te  they  seemed  to  contend,  not  who 
should  have  the  king,  but  who  should  not  have 
him."t  Elated  by  the  hopes  which  Hamilton 
had  held  out  to  him,  Charles  had  a  short  tune 
before  written  to  his  wif^  "  I  am  most  confident 
that  within  a  very  short  time  I  shall  be  recalled 
with  much  honour,  and  all  my  friends  will  see  that 
I  have  neither  &  foolish  nor  a  peevish  conscience." 
But  now  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  re- 
solved to  escape,  if  possible,  and  fly  to  the  conti- 
nent,— a  project  which  he  had  entertained  once  or 
twice  before,  but  from  which  he  had  been  dis- 
suaded by  his  wife,  who  not  only  thought  that  his 
evasion  would  be  dangerous  to  the  monarchic  prin- 
ciple, but  who  did  not  wish  for  his  presence  or 
society  in  France,  where  she  was  notoriously 
wasting  the  money  she  could  get  irpon  Jerrayn  and 
her  other  favourites.  *Never  was  the  blindness  of 
political  partizan^p  more  severely  taxed  than  in 
exacting  an  idolatrous  worship  to  this  woman  as  a 
heroine — as  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affection !  But 

*  The  Scottish  mUIm,  it  aBpun,  hftd  been  taken  completely 
(orprise.  ThenTOWnTethaJunj^fltiendetbengTeathapet.  -But 
Ibe  uoLt  day,"  mjt  Ruhwmtb,  ■  all  wai  deihed  again,  tot  tben  s 
wuntng  wme  pneented  to  the  parOaMiil  team  the  commlewon  of 
the  ftiA."  The  leborioufl  eoUector  gba*  the  Utlei  docnnent  at  Ailt 
lenrUi.  It  la  entitled,  ■  A  Solenn  and  SMaonnUe  Warninf  to  aU 
EMatMandDamei  of  FaratHa  ibtoactaoiit  the  Land,  by  the  Com- 
rataelooen  of  the  Oaaenl  Aaaaaibly.''^  The  ontamad.  nnteeondlcd 
piMbvterlaiu  told  the  parllamant  that  SaUn  wm  nritbet  >laepia( 
nor  lilB,  that  the  Churah  of  Chriit.  after  aaeming  to  be  neat  the 
port,  mlitht  be  ajtain  totted  with  snother  ud  perhapa  a  iraater 
tempeil )  th>t  nil  men  (mitht  to  treaible  at  the  ramemlvaaee  of 
ibnner,  and  appeanUMaa  irf  fUnm  JudgmmU  oylnf  inl|htilj  to 
Heaven ;  that  theee  kinBdoma  vara  bonad  to  the  laaina  and  aova- 
nant  at  long  at  the  ton  and  moon  aball  endnn;  that  aa  hiiJnaletty 
had  not  yet  aubwsribed  that  lea^iift  and  oo*anaBt.nor  aattued  tha 
Uwhil  deaiiet  of  hit  loyal  lubjeole  In  both  naUoua,  they  had  Jut 
cauae  to  feai  ilwt  bit  cominc  Into  Scotland  might  be  vary  dnngeioua 
both  toliii  taweily  andtotUtklngdomtVhIehcomtngthaytharaftm 
detbed  night  be  timaly  prevented.  The  wambg  ended  by  expma- 
Ing  a  hope  that  tha  khif  might  yet  Uke  the  eorenaiitaB  tha  only 
hopefbl  meaoe  of  prcaarrtng  hlmeelf.  hit  cNwn,  and  poalnlty  i  that 
he  might  letnm  to  bia  honaea  of  parllameat  In  EniUnd  mm  a  raeon- 
dled  prlDce  to  eattaSad  tab}eeta;  and  that  aceUmationa  of  Joy  ml^ht 
be  heard  la  all  hie  mijesty't  domlnlWlH  Md  BO  aoODd  of  wai  «sa[* 
agaiaat  the  Uood'y  Irian  notla. 
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now  she  could  no  longer  prevul  with  herhuBband, 
and  Charles,  dreading  equally  the  Scots  and  the 
English,  concerted  with  Sir  Robert  Murray  and 
William  Murray  a  plan  to  escape  in  disguise. 
Flight,  however,  was  no  longer  poBsible.*  On  the 
20th  of  December  the  kiug  wrote  to  the  parliament 
of  England,  and  to  the  commisuonera  ofthe  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  at  London,  to  ask  again  for  a 
personal  treaty,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  **  a  personal 
tree  debate  with  his  two  houses  of  parliament  upon 
all  the  present  differences."  The  houses  took  no 
notice  of  this  message.  The  lords  voted  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  Newmarket,  there  to 
remain  with  such  attendants  about  him  as  both 
houses  should  appoint;  but  the  Commons  would 
not  agree  with  the  Lords,  and  voted  that  Holmby 
Hous^  in  Northamptonshire,  would  be  a  fitter 
place  for  his  majesty.  This  was  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  the  houses  sat  on  the  whole  of  the  following  day 
debating  abmit  the  king's  coming  to  Holraby.  The 
Lords  agreed  with  the  Commons  that  that  was  the 
Btta  pULce,  uid  the  Commona  agreed  with  the 
Lo^  that  his  coming  thither  should  be  with  all 
respect  to  die  rafety  and  preaerration  of  hia  ma- 
jesty's person,  and  in  peservation  and  defence  of 
the  true  religion  ;  and  the  question  being  put 
whether  the  words,  "according  to  the  covenant," 
should  be  added,  it  jpassed  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Scots  had  now  fully  made  up  their  minds  to 
deliver  Charles  to  the  parliament ;  yet,  they  made 
one  effort  more  to  induce  him  to  take  the  covenant 
and  accede  to  the  propositions.  This  effort  was 
unsuccessful  J  but,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1647, 
he  aabmitted  the  following  paper  to  the  Scottish 
commissionen,  starting  with  a  fatal  position,  which 
must  always  have  rendered  all  negotiation  with 
him  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  paper,  and  which, 
by  the  way,  was  always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  without  his  re- 
minding them  of  ^  **lt  is  a  received  ojnnum  by 
many,  that  engagemeniSt  acts,  or  promses  of  a 
restrained  person  are  neither  vaHd  nor  ohligalory  ; 
how  true  or  false  this  is,  I  will  not  now  mspuie  ; 
but  I  am  *«re,  if  I  be  not  free,  I  am  not  jit  to  answer 
your  or  any  pro^sitions :  wherefore  you  should 
first  resolve  me  m  what  state  I  stand,  as  in  rela- 
tion to  freedom,  before  I  can  give  you  any  other 
answer  ....  But  if  you  object  the  loss  of  time  and 
u^ency  of  it,  certainly  in  one  respect  it  presses 
none  bo  much  as  myself,  which  makes  me  also 
think  it  necesury,  that  I  be  not  to  seek  what  to 
do,  when  this  garrison  shall  be  surrendered  up, 
to  demand  of  you,  in  case  I  go  into  Scotland, 
if  I  shall  be  uiere  with  honour,  freedom,  and 
n&tjt  or  how?"  The  answer  of  the  Sootdsh 
commissioners  to  his  majesty's  queries  was  YCrj 
brief?  •*  1.  To  Uie  first,  in  what  state  you  stand, 
as  in  relation  to  freedom,  fte  parliaments  of  both 
your  kingdoms  have  given  such  orders  and  direc- 

•  As  lat«  u  ffTUt  of  luMuuy,  1«7.  N.  8..  HMbeiin  wrilea  lo 
Uie  Fnoch  Court,—"  Tha  king  »m  thlnlu  at  weapfaic,  wUdl  1  And 
■rerr  dmj- more  dlfBenlt.  utd  now  timott  beyoai  ul  poMiUllt7,  If 
the  SooU  ihoold  not  UlM  bettai  to  w*  Ub  ottt  a<Ui  UagdOB  tbu  ia 
tlwlMiktaQfaMliidepmdeiiti^WZJMnStitfvAVfn.  . 


tions  as  they  have  thought  fittest  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  your  majesty  and  the  kingdoms,  to  the 
general  uid  governor.  2.  To  ymxt  m^esty's 
second  query,  of  ^our  going  into  Scotland,  we 
shall  humbly  desire  that  we  may  not  now  be 
put  to  give  any  answer ;  but,  if  your  majesty  shall 
either  deny  or  delay  your  assent  to  the  propo- 
sitions, we  are  in  that  case  to  represent  to  your 
majesty  the  resolution  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land." This  was  decisive;  and  two  days  after — 
on  the  16th  of  January — Uie  parliament  of  Scot- 
land gave  their  full  consent  for  delivering  up  the 
king,  stating  how  desirous  they  were  to  remove  all 
jealousies,  to  strengthen  the  peace  and  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  so  firmly  tied  together  by 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant;  and  how  con- 
fident they  were  that  the  English  parliament  would 
satisfy  their  reasonable  desires,  and  m^e  the 
integrity  of  their  proceedings  and  resolutions  in  all 
this  business  concerning  his  majestv  appear  to  the 
world,  either  by  declaration  or  ouierwise,  as  in 
their  wisdom  they  should  think  fit,  whereby  no 
occasion  of  calumny  might  be  left  to  the  wicked 
enonies  of  eUher  nation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Ei^lish  parliament  had 
declared  Episcopacy  for  ever  abolished ;  and,  by 
putting  to  sale  the  bishops'  lands,  money  had  been 
obtained  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  army, 
who  thus,  as  they  themselves  affirmed,  got  their 
rightful  due  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  priests  of 
Baal.*  On  the  I6th  of  December,  200,000/.  in 
bard  cash  had  been  put  in  thirty-six  carts,  and 
sent  off  towards  Newcastle,  under  a  strong  escort 
of  infantry,  commanded  by  that  brave  and  steady 
soldier,  old  Skippon.  T%e  money  bags  arrived 
safely  at  York,  where,  on  the  Sth  of  Januanr, 
1647,  their  contents  were'  counted  out  to  the 
Scottish  receiver,  or  rather  begun  to  be  counted 
out,  for  the  process  occupied  some  nine  or  ten 
days.  On  the  21st  of  January  a  receipt  was 
signed  at  Northallerton.  On  the  30th  the  com- 
miftioners  of  the  English  parliament, — the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  with  two  other  lords  and  six  com- 
moners, with  a  numerous  train, — received  from 
the  Scottish  commissioners  at  Newcastle  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  the  Scottish  troops  evacuating  that 
town  on  the  same  day.  Charles  affected  to  be 
pleased  with  the  change :  he  talked  courteously, 
and  even  cheerfully,  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
the  other  commissioners,  telling  them  he  was  well 
pleased  to  part  from  the  Scots  and  to  come  neam 
to  ^e  parliament-t  It  is  said,  however,  that  on 
first  leuning  that  the  Scotch  parliament  bad  giveai 
its  fbnnal  omsoit  to  the  delivery  of  hit  penon,  he 
exclaimed,  **  I  am  bought  and  sold !"  But,  at  the 
very  last  moment,  the  Earla  of  Lauderdide  and 
Traquair  again  pressed  the  king  with  more  ardour 
than  ever  to  consent  to  establish  Prcsbyterianism 
and  approve  the  Covenant,  luulutaking  upon  those 
ctmditinii  to  carry  him      to  Berwicl^  and  to 

•  Fart  of  the  moner,  hamftr,ferpRjtaf  flia  SeotSWunlMdbr 
iota  im  the      of  London, 
t  HmImv^  HfUMiln. 
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make  the  English  content  themselves  with  -what 
his  majesty  had  promised  them.  "  I  found  the 
long,**  continues  Montreuil,  the  authority  for  this 
statement,  "  absolutely  confinned,  by  letters  which 
he  had  received  from  the  queen,  in  his  resolution 
not  to  do  these  things;  but  the  Scots  did  not  hesitate 
to  offer  me  as  much  as  20,000  JacobiueB  if  the 
king  would  only  promise  to  do  what  they  de- 
sired."* It  should  also  be  continually  borne  in 
mind,  in  judging  of  this  transaction,  that  the  Scots 
did  not  deliver  the  kine  to  the  Independents,  who 
had  hegtm  to  declare  their  aversion  to  all  kingly 
government,  and  who  were  the  party  that  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold,  but  to  their  brethren  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  entertained  the  highest  respect  for 
the  kingly  office  (only  loving  democracy  in  the 
church),  and  who  never  entertained  any  design  of 
repuhlicanising  England  or  taking  the  king's  life. 
At  that  moment  the  Presbyterians  of  England, 
flushed  by  recent  successes  in  the  manceuMres  of 
parliament,  were  decidedly  the  party  dominant; 
and  they  seemed  so  powerful^  and  the  Inde- 
pendents so  depressed,  that  it  would  have  required 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  tiie  thinn  which 
happened  in  the  course  of  two  years.  It  has  been 
a  general,  yet  a  strange  and  almost  unaccountable 
error  to  connect  the  surrender  of  Charles  at  New- 
castle, and  his  execution  at  Whitehall,  like  cause 
and  ^ect,  or  like  circumstances  closely  allied  in 
time  and  in  motive-  The  pen  of  an  industrious 
writer  might  fall  from  his  hand  in  despair  if  he 
undertook  to  detail  at  length  the  numerous  sub- 
sidiary causes  which  brought  about  the  tragical 
catastrophe. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scottish  army  recrossed 
the  borders,  evacuating  Carlisle,  Berwick,  and  all 
the  posts  they  had  held  in  England ;  and  Charles 
journeyed  by  easy  stages  towards  Holmby  House, 
a  stately  mansion  in  a  pleasant  part  of  Nor- 
thamptonshire, but  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
fatal  field  of  Naseby.f  As  they  journeyed  along, 
it  was  made  evident  that  the  traditions  of  royalty, 
and  even  an  absurd  superstition  connected  with 
them,  had  still  a  powerful  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  The  people  flocked  to  see  him,  and  accom- 
panied him  with  their  acclamations  and  their 
prayers  for  his  preservation ;  and  some  there  were 
that  came  to  him  to  be  touched  for  the  king's  evil. 
That  witty  and  somewhat  cynical  Independent,  Sir 
Harry  Martin,  said  that  the  touch  of  the  great 
seal  of  parliament  might  very  well  possess  the 
same  curing  virtue;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
English  people  were  not  prepared  to  relish  the 
joke.  "  Not  any  of  the  troopers,*'  says  Herbert, 
**  who  guarded  the  king  gave  those  country  people 
any  check  or  disturbance  as  the  king  passed,  that 

*  ThUtM,  Slito  P«p«n.  It  ]•  pnved.  hmrorer,  bv  her  own  latins, 
thkl  HMnMtt  Haria  pMvioMljr  k»d  Kpntedlr  luged  CknlM  to 
•ONpt  Iba  tarau  obnd  by  tba  Smti^  MiwtmU  MpMtra  to  fam 
Um  nOmt  a  tuftwiK  HjiM-bMMUd  panon.  UHt  kb  mmtUom  an 
•iMoat  iBtarteMr  to  b«  takn  mi  yn 

t  HolMbr,  Of  HoUanlv,  Beuaa  wm  oriflUIhr  b^t  br  Qbmb 
lanbeOt'a  wMamt  ^uaOmg  Locd  OfaBMaUnr JtoO&fstophat  HUton. 
and  aAatwanla  panhMd  Ktaf  Jum  te  Ui  wa  GbnlHb  thw 
DoborYeik. 


could  be  observed, — a  civility  his  majesty  was  wdl 
pleased  with.  Being  arrived  at  Holmby,  very 
many  country  gentlemen,  gentlewomen,  and  others 
of  ordinary  rank,  stood  ready  there  to  welcome  the 
king  with  joyfiil  countenances  and  prayers.** 
.  Charles  reached  Holmlnr  on  the  16th  of  February, 
snd  found  his  house  and  table  and  little  a}urt  wdl 
furnished  with  everything  except  chi^lains.  In 
vain  he  petitioned  to  have  chaplains  of  his  own 
church.  The  dominant  Presbyterians  sent  him 
chaplains  of  their  church.  He  would  not  listen 
to  them,  nor  permit  them  so  much  as  to  say  grace 
at  his  table.  He  passed  his  time  in  reading, 
playing  chess,  walking,  riding,  and  playing  at 
bowls;  and  as  there  was  no  fit  bowling-green  at 
Holmby,  he  would  ride  to  Althorp,  or  even  to 
Harrowden,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  to  indulge 
in  his  &vourite  game.  He  seemed  to  bear  his 
misfortunes  with  a  sort  of  cheerful  dignity,  being 
seldom  heard  to  utter  a  word  of  useless  com- 
plaint. He  was  attended  by  twopersoni  selected 
by  tilie  parliament,  one  hemg  Thomas  Herbert, 
who  has  left  some  touching  memorials  of  his  last 
days;  the  other,  James  Harrington,  the  specu- 
lative republican  and  author  of 'Oceana,'  who  irtm 
personally  known  to  his  majesty  and  acceptable  to 
him,  and  trusted  by  the  parliament  because  he 
was  no  partisan.  *'  His  majesty  loved  his  com- 
pany, and  finding  him  to  be  an  ingenious  man, 
chose  rather  to  converse  with  him  than  with  others 
of  his  chamber.  They  had  often  discourses  con- 
cerning govemment;  but  when  ^ey  happened  to 
talk  of  a  commonwealth,  the  king  seemed  not  to 
endure  it."* 

At  this  moment  it  was  rather  the  head  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  than  that  of  King  Charles  that  was  in 
imminent  danger.  The  elections  which  had  been 
recently  made  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
Hotise  of  Commons  caiuKd  by  deaths  of  the  old 
members,  had  gone  goierally  in  favour  of  the 
Presbyterians,  wlule  not  a  few  thorough-going 
royalists  had  found  seats  and  friends  in  that 
House.  Triumphing  in  their  strength,  the  Pres- 
byterians had  proclaimed  the  establishment  of 
their  form  of  worship  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
and  they  had  laboured,  and  were  still  labouring, 
to  crush  the  many  sects  included  under  the  general 
term  of  Independents,  men  who  differea  from 
them  both  in  political  and  religious  principles. 
It  was  the  army  commanded  by,  and  mainly  com- 
posed of,  these  Independents  that  had  finished  the 
war,  the  Presbyterians  and  their  generals  having 
left  that  war  in  a  doubtful  state ;  Imt  regardlesa  o£ 
its  great  services,  and  forming  a  very  incorrect 
estimate  of  its  power  and  spirit,  they  now  resolved 
to.  disband  Qiis  victorious  army  and  create  a  new 
fflie  on  the  Presbyterian  model.  The  Indepen- 
dents in  the  House  of  Commons, — the  Vanes,  the 
Martins,  the  St.  Johns,— the  most  sagacious  of 
.  men,  who  hardly  ever  made  a  false  step,  yielded 
to  the  Btoim  as  long  as  it  was  necessary,  profiting 
by  the  blun^n  of  ueir  bigoted  adversaries.  One 
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of  these  blunders  was  Uic  haste  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  getting  their  brethren,  tlie  Scots,  out  of  Eng- 
land ;  another  was,  that,  in  their  hurry  to  reduce 
the  army,  they  disbanded  the  strong  corps  of 
Mofisey,  which  was  all-powerful  in  the  west  of 
iEngland,  and  which,  with  its  leader,  was  far  more 
inclined  to  Presbyterianism  than  to  Independency. 
It  was,  in  fact,  just  that  part  of  the  army  which 
the  Independents  were  glad  to  be  rid  of. 

In  the  month  of  Febmary,  1647,  it  was  pro- 
posed inihe  Hotue  to  reduce  the  army  to  a  peace 
establisblnent,  and  to  dismantle  the  garrisons  in 
Enghuid  and  Wales.  The  Presbyterians  pre- 
tended that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  but  other  par- 
ties said  that  the  royalists,  though  defeated  and 
dispersed,  were  not  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  were  watching  their  opportunity  to  renew  the 
contest.  After  a  few  days*  debate,  it  was  resolved 
to  dismiss  all  except  5400  horse,  and  1000  dra- 
goons, and  all  the  fnfantry  except  a  number  sufG- 
cicnt  to  garrisoD  forty-five  castles  and  fortresses, 
■which  it  was  thought  fit  to  keep  up.  It  was  next 
Toted  ,that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  should  continue 
commander-in-chief ;  but,  three  days  after  this,  it 
was  carried  by  the  Presbyterian  majori'^  and  their 
allies  the  disguised  royahsts,  that  no  officer  under 
Fairfax  should  have  a  rank  higher  than  that  of 
colonel,  that  no  commander  of  any  garrison  should 
be  a  member  of  parliament,  and  that  every  officer 
whatsoever  diould  take  the  covenant  and  conform 
to  the  government  of  tlie  church  as  by  ordinance 
establisiied.  Well  might  the  Independents  ex- 
claim. What  have  we  gained  in  religious  liberty  ? 
Some  of  these  votes  were  aimed  directly  at  Ohver 
Cromwell,  whose  influence  with  the  army  excited 
the  livehest  jealousy ;  and  they  would  also  have 
excluded  those  brave  soldiers  and  leading  men  in 
the  parliament,  Ludlow,  Blake,  Ireton,  Skippon, 
Algernon  Sydney,  and  others,  who  had  fought  the 
goud  fight  and  won  the  victory.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  mat  Ireton  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Cromwell.  The  HolUsesrthe  Stapletons,  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians,  blinded  by 
their  majorities  in  the  two  Houses,  thought  that 
they  coukl  do  what  they  liked  with  the  army  by  a 
vote  or  a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  and  on  the  6th  of 
March  they  resolved  that  3000  horse,  1200  dra^ 
^ons,  and  8400  foot*  all  to  be  drawn  from  Fair- 
tax's  forces,  should  be  forthwith  shipped  for  Ire- 
land. The  soldiers  exclaimed,  in  a  fury,  that  the 
ungrateful  parliament  wanted  to  send  them  there 
to  (lie  of  famine  and  sickness.  But  what  most 
rendered  them  averse  to  this  Irish  service  was  the 
avowed  intention  of  taking  all  their  old  officers 
from  them — those  with  whom  they  had  prayed 
and  fought  most  lustily — and  substituting  none 
but  Presbyterians.  Matters,  perhaps,  might  have 
gone  a  Uttle  smoother  if  the  Presbyterian  managers 
in  parliament  had  contrived  to  pay  the  large 
arrears  due  to  the  troops ;  but  at  Uiis  moment  they 
had  neither  paid  nor  spoken  of  paying.  What 
followed  might  have  been  foreseen  by  every  one 
except  such  a  blundering,  wordy  blockhead^  as 


Denzil  Hollis :  the  army,  which  lay  in  and  rnund 
Nottingham,  broke  up  from  ite  cantonmetit!, 
marched  upon  London,   and  halted  at  Saffron 
Walden,  in  Essex.    Then  the  Presbytcriam,  in  a 
panic,  hurried  to  vote  an  assessment  of  60,000/. 
per  month  for  one  yov,  for  paying  the  army. 
On  the  following  day-— the  nth  of  Marcb-4 
petition  was  presented  to  hoiti  Houses  frmn  the 
common  council  and  Presbyterians  of  the  ^ 
London,  praying  that  ^e  army  might  be  lemored 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  capnol;  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  a  petition  set  on  foot  in  ^  city 
the  Independents,  and  reoommeofUng  the 
diate  suppression  of  it,  and  Uie  punishment  of 
those  who  had  contrived  and  promoted  it  His 
petition  of  the  Independents  was  in  all  respects  a 
remarkable  document — 4he  first  or  the  loudea 
call  that  had  yet  been  made  upon  republican  prin- 
ciples.   It  was  addressed  "  To  the  right  honmu- 
able  and  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  ihi 
Commons  in  parliament  assembled  ;**  and  it  cam- 
plained  of  the  power  assumed  by  the  Hook  of 
Ijords,  of  the  expensivenesa  of  law  suits,  Bid  tlte  ; 
obscurity  of  the  law,  of  tithes,  of  the  oj^rorioni 
and  persecutions  exercised  against  all  those  vha 
could  not  conform  in  point  of  church  govemmax, 
and  of  the  exclusion  of  such  persons  from  all 
offices  of  public  tnirt.   The  Presbyterian  mijoritT 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  recovering  aranevli^ 
from  their  panic,  voted  that  this  Ind^ioideit  peti- 
tion should  be  condemned,*  and  tiiat  the  vmy 
should  not  come  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Los-  j 
don.    And  the  committee  of  government  sitting  it 
Derby  House  for  the  afiioirs  of  Ireland  sent  dnirn  | 
a  deputation  to  Saflron  Walden  to  treat  with  Fu^  i 
fax  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  telling  them  and 
their  men  of  the  money  voted  for  their  use,  and  , 
sounding  their  intentions.    On  the  day  aflCT  tbdr ! 
arrival  at  head-quarters  Fairfax  summoned  a  con- 
vention of  officers  to  communicate  with  bim. 
Hiese  soldiers  told"  the  commissioners,  that  be^  j 
they  could  answer  tiieir  questions  about  goinji;  to 
Ireland,  they  must  know  what  particular 
ments,  troops,  and  companies  it  was  intoided  u 
keep  at  home  for  the  service  and  safety  of  Enp 
land,  who  were  to  be  fhehr  diief  commanden  b 
Ireland,  wlut  assurance  those  that  went  to  Ireland 
should  have  of  pay  and  subsistence  ;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, they  demanded  the  payment  of  the  amtn 
already  due  to  them,  and  some  indemnity  for  the? 
past  services.     The  deputation  could  give  no 
satisfactory  answer,  and  uiey  returned  as  they  haJ ' 
come  to  those  who  sent  them.    In  reporting  their 
doings,  or  their  non-doings,  to  the  Conmiona,  tbej 
mentioned  a  petition  in  progress  in  the  ftnn}.| 
The  Commons,  to  repress  this  proceeding,  sum- 
moned to  their  bar  Hammond,  lieutenant-gcoeial 
of  the  Ordnance,  Colonel  Robert  Hammmd,  he 

*  "  Th«  commlttMj"  tayi  Wbitotodc,  '  lapcfaoBed  on*  TnM><. 
an  active  mMi  fur  that  petitttni.    Many  nwiud  Um  M  base  u  Ix- 
ful  fbt  ihoMi  of  oav  Jm^meiit,  aa  of  nolkM.  to  pMition  tbe  fu^'^ 
im>itl,bHtttirueaitiMinihtIloaMta«|ifMM  of  "hitttmmiimai. , 
.  .  .  .  I»ran€UHMGttMtotbiaaHai»Mavlh*r«iiNiOT-l 
lUiHdot"  «  ■  I 
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nephew.  Colonel  Robert  Lilbum,  and  lientenant- 
Colimel  Grimes,  purposing  to  examine  these 
officers  together  with  Cromwell's  son-in-law.  Ire- 
ton,  a  member  of  their  House ;  and,  as  if  to  terrify 
the  army  by  a  sudden  boldness,  they  voted  Uiat  the 
three  regents  of  the  staunch  Presbyterians, 
Forntz,  Copley,  and  Bethel,  should  be  part  of  the 
SObOlnrBetobekept  at  home  for  the  serrice  of 
EBgland.  In  these  stormy  times  late  debates  bad 
beanne  common.  This  night  the  House  sat  very 
late,  and,  "  being  grown  tlSn  with  long  sitting, 
the  Presbyterians  voted  the  petition  of  the  army, 
vhicb  they  had  not  seen,  to  be  an  improper  peti- 
tion ;  and  further,  &at  those  of  the  army  who  con- 
tinued in  their  distempered  condition,  and  went 
on  in  advancing  and  promoting  the  petition,  should 
be  proceeded  against  as  enemies  to  the  state  and 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The  hot-headed, 
iraljccilc  Hollis,  who  ought  to  have  reflected  that 
tbcre  was  little  or  nothing  between  an  unwarlike, 
diTided,  crazed  parliament,  and  a  victorious  army 
kd  OD  by  the  most  adroit  of  men,  drew  up  this 
ttinging  resolution  on  his  knee.  On  the  morrow 
the  Lords  voted  their  adherence  to  the  resolution. 
Faii&x  lemonatrated  in  a  mild  manner,  but  the 
may  complained  of  the  injustice  of  not  being 
^owed  to  potion  while  the  petitions  against  them 
werenot  suppressed,  uid  the  horse  talked  of  draw- 
ing to  a  rendezvous  to  compose  something  for 
iheir  vindication.  Apparently  to  conjure  this 
etom,  the  PxesbyterianH,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
KTcci  that  the  regiments  of  Fairfax,  Cromwell, 
Roseiter,  Whnlley,  and  Graves  should  Ije  five  of 
the  regiments  of  horse  to  be  kept  in  England.* 
On  the  15th  of  April  a  deputation  from  the  two 
Houses  again  conferred  with  the  anny  at  Saffron 
Walden,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  making  "  a  pa- 
thetical  speech  to  the  officers,  and  usmg  many 
uhortatiraia  to  make  them  accept  of  terms  and 
undertake  for  Ireland.'*  Colonel  Lambert,  in  the 
name  (tf  the  rest,  desired  to  know  what  saUsfacticm 
dtepuliamenthsd  giTen  to  the  four  queries  they  had 
put  at  thdr  last  meeting  wkh  the  deputation.  Sir 
QotwoTUiy  aasuTC»  Lambert  tlut,  in  Ireland, 
tbn  should  all  be  under  the  command  of  the  po- 
puiir  Major-General  Skippon ;  but  then  be  added 
the  unpopular  name  of  the  Presbyterian  Massey, 
and  saul,  that  the  Houses  had  not  yet  nominated 
the  rest  of  Uidr  superior  officers.  Some  of  the  army 

*  Oa  tliU  ume  da;  parllBment  wu  lulbnaed  by  the  oommlMloMn 
U  Hoiiab;  Houe  thai,  notwlthatmndiijg  kU  their  eaie  to  piereat  the 
■rlitrrr  of  pApen  to  hU  msjeaty,  oim  CoIomL  lloivtlto,  (bmerlf  o( 
!><■  iuBj;'!  pm,  in  IIm  dlsgnltc  of  a  couDtrymut.  put  a  piekec  or 
ItlknlBloibaMB^Bliandii, » tiism^itjr  uxl  tlw  eommlHioners  were 
pMiBjom  a  narrow  bridse ;  that  ttw  caoimlukmeN  had  aypn- 
w«<M  him,  aad  ihat  ha  had  ecmfaaaMl  that  the  ktteia  came  irom 
'naw.  The  Uanaa  ozdvrad  that  (;alaiiri  BoaTille  ahonld  be  isnt 
■putdelinqnent  OntbelSthof  A|irn(Mh«rlett«rarram  Ilolmby 
Mriiilcd,  thtX  when  Boaftlle  driirmd  th«  letten  to  the  king,  do  man 
pnenicditbuta  miUrr  that  itood  byi  and  he,  aapyiiu;  it,  crted  OQl, 

^<lb]naBdp!ntlFn■en,  there  U  a  man  ^ava  hi*  majesiy  iMtm  I ' 
iW  BomUh  oOendifold  to  tke  millet  to  bu  eUent.  but  ha  won  Id  not 
t*teU;  lhal  Botville  got  away,  and  ih«  miner  told  autna  of  it  Ibat 
wnM  the  kia^.  and  they  tode  after  BotvUte.  aDd  brou|[ht  him 
jwk,  who,  belBf  exsndned,  eoaftaaad  h«  brought  tb«  lettora  from 
FuitfrmtheqaeBD,  baintr  toldUtaltbeMtara  eontainad  adeaire  of 
twpriaM  (Charin ]  to  go  into  the  war  «iih  the  Doke  ut  Orleana  Ihit 
•wan.  in  pirin  of  bewiw:  and  that  tha  kiiw  bdag  deaindto 
Me  kaam  ft*  «eatfiua«f  the  leiten,  anaweitd  ha  ww  nut  to  xin 
toicemii  to  any  mao  hilitg^/FhiUhck. 


also  had  reason  to  believe  that  Skippon  would  not 
go.  Colonel  Hammond  declared,  that  if  they  had 
good  assurance  that  Skippon  would  go,  he  doubted 
not  but  a  great  part  of  tlie  army  would  engage ; 
"  such  was  the  great,  endeared  respect,  and  high 
esteem  the  whole  army  had  of  the  worth  and 
valour  of  that  great  soldier."  To  this  the  ofBcera 
cried  out,  "All,  all'.'*  but  others  shouted  still 
louder,  "  Fairfax  and  Cromwell — give  us  Fsirfax 
and  Cromwell,  and  ve  all  go.*'  After  a  vein 
attempt  to  gain  over  volunteers,  the  deputation 
returned  in  dismay  to  London.  It  was  then  de- 
hated  whether  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and 
what  pay  to  give  them  before  disbanding ;  or 
whether  it  were  not  more  convenient  to  send  the 
army  entirely  into  Ireland  (that  is,  with  all  their 
old  Independent  officers) ;  but  the  Presbyterians 
feared  that  Ireland  might  thus  be  converted  into 
an  independent  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  what 
they  called  heretics  and  anti-Christians,  and  the 
question  was  adjourned  from  the  23rd  to  the  27th 
of  April.  On  that  day  the  Presbyterians  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  reports  that  many  of  the 
officers  and  a  considerable  body  of  foot  had  really 
volunteered  to  go  to  Ireland  upon  the  parliament's 
conditions ;  and  that  all  the  rest  would  go  but  for 
the  obstruction  of  certain  ofBcers  in  uie  army. 
Upon  this  feint  hope, — upon  these  delusive  re- 
ports, Hollis  urged  on  his  party  to  vote  that  the 
whole  army,  horse  and  foot,  should  be  disbanded 
with  all  convenient  speed,  and  six  weeks'  pay 
given  upon  their  diBbwiding,  and  that  four  of  the 
officers  should  be  summoned  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arma  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Hollis 
flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  easy 
to  draft  the  well-affected  men  into  other  regiments, 
and  to  get  them  speedily  into  Ireland  under  Pres- 
byterian commanders;  but  he  most  miserably 
misunderstood  the  temper  and  the  very  compo- 
sition of  this  remarkable  army,  which,  in  many 
respects,  was  unlike  any  army  that  had  ever 
existed,  and  entirely  different  from  the  mere  mer- 
cenaries that  take  uie  pay  of  a  ^vemment  upon 
all  or  any  terms.  On  this  very  day  some  of  the 
ofiScers  of  that  army  presented  an  energetic  peti- 
tion to  Uie  Commons.  This  paper,  which  was  a 
vindication  of  their  conduct,  rather  than  a  petition, 
was  signed  by  Tliomaa  Hammond,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  14  colonels  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, 6  majors,  and  130  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, and  other  commissioned  officers.  *'  The 
misrepresentation  of  us  and  our  harmless  in- 
tentions to  this  honourable  House,"  said  these 
citizen-soldiers,  "  occasioning  hard  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  yourdisi>leasure  against  uB,we  cannot 
but  look  upon  as  an  act  of  most  sad  importance; 
tending,  in  our  apprehensions,  to  alienate  your 
affections  from  your  ever  trusty  and  obedientarmy  ; 
than  which  nothing  can  more  n^oice  your  adver- 
saries, or  mmister  greater  hopes  of  their  re- 
advancement  ;  nothing  more  discouraging  to  us, 
who  should  esteem  it  the  greatest  point  of  honour 
to  stand  by  you  till  the  consummation,  of  your 
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work,  the  remoTfll  of  every  yoke  from  the  people's 
necks,  and  the  establishment  of  tiiOK  good  laws 
you  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  commonwealth.** 
After  insisthig  on  tiieir  right  of  petitioning,  they 
said,  "We  hope,  by  being  soldiers,  we  have  not 
lost  the  capacity  of  subjects,  nor  divested  oursdves 
thereby  of  our  interests  in  the  commonwealth ; 
that  in  purchasing  the  freedom  of  our  brethren  we 
have  not  lost  our  own."  '*  We  have  not  till  now,'* 
they  continued,  "  appeared  in  petitioning,  though 
our  necessities  have  been  frequent  and  urgent ; 
not  that  we  doubted  our  liberty,  but  because  we 
were  unwilling  to  interrupt  you  in  your  other 
weighty  afiairs;  and  we  proceeded  at  this  time 
with  the  greatest  care  and  caution,  intending  not 
to  present  our  petition,  but  with  the  approbation 
and  by  the  mecuation  of  his  Excellency,  our  ever- 
honoured  general  And  it  should  be  known 

th^  that  petition  took  its  first  rise  from  amongst 
the  soldiers,  and  that  we  engaged  but  m  uie 
second  place  to  regulate  the  soldiers'  proceedings, 
and  remove  as  near  as  we  could  all  occasion  of 
distaste."  They  enei^elically  justified  their 
demands  for  money.  "For  tbe  desire  of  our 
arrears,"  said  they,  "  Tiece^iify,  especially  of  our 
soldiers,  enforced  us  thereunto.  That  we  have 
not  been  mercenary,  or  proposed  gain  as  our  end, 
the  speedy  ending  of  a  languishing  war  will  testify 
for  us,  whereby  the  people  are  much  eased  of 
their  taxes  and  daily  disbursements,  and  decayed 
Vade  restored  to  a  and  floaiishing  condition 
in  all  quarters.  We  left  our  estates,  and  many  of 
UB  our  trades  and  callings  to  others,  and  forsook 
the  contentments  of  a  quiet  life,  not  fearing  or 
regarding  tbe  difficulties  of  war  fin-  your  s^es; 
after  all  which,  we  hoped  that  the  desires  of  our 
hardly  earned  wages  would  have  been  no  unwel- 
come request,  nor  argued  us  guilty  of  the  least 
discontent  or  intention  of  mutiny.'**  But  before 
this  time  an  entire  disaffection  to  the  Pre&bjrterian 
majority  had  declared  itself  among  the  common 
soldiers ;  and,  irritated  by  the  late  disbanding  vote, 
and  by  the  Hoiise  not  taking  this  petition  of  the 
of&cers  into  immediate  consideration,  rank  and 
file,  troopers,  dragoons,  and  infantry  drew  closer 
their  recently-formed  compact,  and  prepared  a 
document  of  their  own  for  the  perusal  of  the 
House.  They  here  described  "a  mod,el  of  a 
military  commou-council,  who  should  assemble 
two  commissiimed  officers  and  two  private  soldiers 
out  of  every  regiment,  to  consult  for  the  ^^ood  of  the 
army,  and  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Adjutator8."t 
From  this  council  or  conclave  the  superior 
officers  stood  aloof ;  but  Berry,  a  captain  in  Fairfaxes 
regiment  of  horse,  and  ah  old  and  bosom-friend 
of  Cromwell,  became  president  of  it,  whence  it  has 
been  generally  concluded  by  historians  that  the 
whole  affair,  if  not  originally  got  up  by  Cromwell, 
was  guided  and  directed  by  mm.{   On  the  30th 

*  Rnsbmnih.  t  The  Perfect  PoUtkUn. 

t  Two  other  offiem.  aM  to  ha*o  Iwd  crMt  ivAneiiea  wtth  Um 
adjatktots.  wrro  Ayrci  and  Deaboroagh.  Tbey  wm  both  bid  Maula 
(rfUiDBwell,— tbay  both  took  Hrvko  with  kin  mben  bo  flnt  miMd  a 
tnop  of  bono  at  hU  own  azpoM— MdDwboKMih,  itx  jfui  bdtot, 
bad  BMzxied  a  lUtei  of  CromireU, 


of  April  these  adjutators,  whose  name  -was  soon 
changed  into  that  of  agitators,  sent  three  troopers 
— "Sexby,  Allen,  and  »iepherd — to  present  uidr 
first  madfesto  to  the  Commons.  They  protested 
against  the  service  of  Irelsnd  without  due  aatis- 
fution  given ;  proclaimed  ^  measure  Uxr  draft- 
ing and  disbanding  to  be  a  plan  to  break  them  up 
most  unjustly  without  pay  or  recompense,  and  the 
authors  of  that  plan  to  be  ambitious  men,  who, 
having  lately  tasted  of  sovereignty,  and  been  lifted 
above  their  proper  sphere,  sought  to  become 
masters,  and  were  degenerating  into  tyrants. 
Cromwell,  who  a  few  days  or  weeks  before  was 
given  to  believe  that  the  Presbyterians  intended 
to  seize  him  of  a  sudden  and  commit  him  to  the 
Tower, — a  plan  which  appears  really  to  have  been 
entertained  at  several  distinct  times, — rose  up  and 

rke  at  great  lengtii  about  the  danger  of  dnving 
army  to  exU^ities,  and  about  the  pure  ana 
entire  loyalty  of  that  meritorious  body;  and, 
strange  and  unaccountable  as  it  is,  it  is  certain 
that  the  House  forthwith  commission^  him,  with 
Skippon,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  repair  to  head- 
quarters, and  quiet  the  distempers  of^ the  army  by 
assuring  them  that  the  House  had  appointed  an 
ordinance  to  be  speedily  brought  m  for  their 
indemnity,  payment  of  arrears,  &c.  Cromwell, 
and  those  who  had  been  appointed  with  him,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  army  on  the  7th  of  May. 
The  officers  required  time  to  confer  with  their 
regiments,  and  a  second  meeting  took  place  on  the 
15th.  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood  encou- 
raged the  discontents,  and  even  Skippon  wavered, 
and  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  uie  proposition 
presented  by  Lambert,  that  the  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  the  army  should  have  precedence  of 
all  other  questions.  But  diaagreementa  broke  out 
among  the  soldiery,  some  of  whom  would  have 
closed  with  the  offers  of  parliament;  and,  embold- 
ened by  these  symptoms  of  division,  the  Presby- 
terian leaders,  after  hearing  the  report  of  Crom- 
well, who  had  returned  from  the  camp  to  the 
House,  passed  a  resolution,  that  immediate  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  for  auditing  the  accounts 
of  the  soldiers,  and  disbanding  the  regiments, 
coupled,  however,  with  an  assurance  that  no 
person  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  war 
should  be*Uable  to  be  pressed  for  service  beyond 
sea.  This  was  on  the  2Ist  of  May.  On  the  25th 
it  was  further  settled  that  such  of  the  foot  r^- 
ments  as  did  not  engage  for  the  war  ia  Ireland 
should  be  disbanded  at  certain  times  and  places 
specified  in  the  votes,  the  placea  of  disbuiding 
being  distant  from  each  other.  On  the  same  day 
Fairfax,  who  had  been  in  Ijondou  under  a  real  or 
pretended  sickness,  returned  to  the  army  by  the 
desire  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ana  on  the 
morrow  he  removed  the  mass  of  that  anny  from 
Saffron  Walden  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  Fairfax 
found  the  soldiers  resolute  not  to  disband  without 
previous  redress  and  payment,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who,  as  they  said,  bad  contrived 
tiieii  deatructiou ;  and  they  called  fiugaiendezvoiu. 
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telling  their  officers  that,  if  they  would  not  grant 
it,  they  would  hold  it  without  ftiem.  He  commu- 
nicated all  this  to  hoth  Houses.  *'  I  entreat  you," 
he  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  "tluit 
there  may  be  ways  of  love  and  composure  thought 
npon.  I  shall  do  my  endeavoura,  though  I  am 
fivced  to  yield  to  Bomething  out  of  order  to  ke^ 
the  army  from  diaorder  or  worse  mconveniences. 
The  Pxeabrterians  disreKaided  the  warning;  ther 
were  dduaed  by  hopes  uiat  the  disBeiuioTis  which 
they  bad  encouraged  in  the  arm^  would  end  in 
the  majority  of  tJie  troops  submitting  to  their  will 
and  pleasure  ;  and  on  die  28th  of  May  they  ap- 
pointed the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Delawar, 
with  Sir  Gilhert  Gerrard  and  three  other  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  a  committee  to  act 
with  the  general  (Fairfax)  in  executing  the  disband- 
ing vote.  Fairfax  told  the  deputation  that  he  could 
venture  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort  for  the  present, 
and  must  wait  for  f^uther  orders  from  parliament. 

The  crisis  was  now  hurried  on.  The  Lords 
voted  that  the  king  should  be  brought  from 
Holmby  to  Oatlands  near  the  capital,  ana  that  a 
fredi  treatr  shovdd  be  opened  with  him.  The 
armv  and  me  Independents,  who  were  almost  one, 
resolved  to  ibrestw  the  liords  and  the  Pmby- 
terians,  who  flattered  themselves  that,  with  the 
Borerragn  in  their  power,  they  could  dictate  to 
their  opponents.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  a  little 
after  midnight,  a  strong  p&rty  of  horse,  com- 
manded by  Joyce,  a  comet  m  "Wball^'s  regiment, 
presented  themselves  at  Holmby  House.  Af^er 
surrounding  the  mansion,  and  setting  guards  at 
the  different  avenues,  Joyce  dismouiited  and  de- 
manded to  be  admitted,  telling  Colonel  Graves 
and  Brown,  who  commanded  the  small  garrison 
there,  that  he  came  to  speak  with  the  king.  They 
asked  him  from  whom?  "From  mysef^'*  said 
Joyce;  at  which  they  laughed.  ''This  is  no 
laughing  matter,"  said  Joyce.  Graves  and  Brown 
advisedoim  to  draw  ofi'  his  troops  (they  were  seven 
hundred,  or,  as  some  say,  a  thousand,  strong),  and 
in  the  monmu;  he  might  speak  with  the  commis- 
sioners placed  by  parliament  over  his  majesty. 
"  I  came  not  hither  to  be  advised  by  you,  said 
Joyce,  "nor  have  I  any  business  with  the  commis- 
sioners ;  my  errand  is  to  the  king,  and  speak  with 
him  I  must  and  will  presently."  Brown  and 
Graves  commanded  their  soldiers  in  the  house  to 
stand  to  their  arms  and  defend  the  place ;  but, 
instead  of  obeying  these  orders,  their  men  threw 
open  the  gates,  and  bade  their  old  comrades 
welcome.  Joyce  tben  proceeded  to  the  chamber 
where  the  commissioners  lay,  and  told  them  that 
there  was  a  secret  design  to  convey  or '  steal  away 
the  king,  and  to  ruse  another  army  to  suppress 
that  under  the  command  of  his  Excellency  Sir 
Thomas  Fair&x :  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  ■ 
keep  the  kingdom  from  blood  and  another  war 
Init  by  making  sure  of  the  kine's  person,  and 
fleeing  that  he  vas  no  more  mislea.  "And,"  said 
Joyce,  **there  I>e  aome  vho  endeavour  to  puU 


down  king  and  people,  and  set  up  themselves." 
He  then  retired  to  another  apartment,  lest  the 
king  should  be  disturbed  in  his  bed-chamber ;  and 
then  Major-General  Brown  went  to  the  king,  and 
assured  his  majesty  that  no  hurt  should  come  to 
him,  for  that  they  were  all  civil  gontlemen.  As 
the  morning  grew  Joyce  repaired  ^ain  to  the 
commissionerB,  and  found  uiat  Colonel  Graves 
was  gone  quite  away,  upon  some  s«!r^  design,  sa 
was  supposed ;  "  and  some  of  his  damning  blades 
did  say  and  swear  they  would  fetch  a  party." 
According  to  the  'True  and  Impartial  Narration 
concerning  the  Army's  preservation  of  the  King,* 
Joyce  and  his  followers  then  unanimously  declared 
that  they  thought  it  most  convenient  to  secure  the 
king  in  another  place  from  such  persons  as  might 
cunningly  and  desperately  take  him  away,  to 
break  me  peace  of  Uie  kingdom  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  army.   All  thu  time  it  appears  the 
king  had  not  heea  spoken  to ;  but  at  t^  o'clock 
at  night  Joyce  sent  to  demand  audience.  But 
some  of  the  commusioners,  being  unwilUng,  held 
him  in  discourse  till  ^  king  was  asleep  in  his 
bed.   Yet,  notwithstanding,  ue  comet  would  not 
be  contented  till  he  bad  spoken  with  his  majesty ; 
and,  with  as  much  gentleness  and  tenderness  as 
he  could,  he  went  in  to  the  king,  and  told  him 
that  dangerous  plots  were  afoot,  as  all  rational 
men  might  see  by  the  actions  of  the  Presbyterian 
leaders ;  adding,  "  It  is  now  come  to  this-— they 
must  sink  us  or  we  must  sink  them."  According 
to  this  narration,  which,  like  all  others  bearing  on 
the  same  point,  is  open  to  a  variety  of  doubts, 
Charles  told  Joyce — because  the  commissioners 
of  the  parliament  were  present — that  he  could  not 
tto  with  him ;  adding,  however,  that  reasons  might 
be  produced  that  might  prevail  with  him,  and  that 
then  nothing  should  stay  him,  and  &at  he  would 
go  whether  the  commissioners  would,  yea  or  nay ; 
and  reascms  were  thereupon  given  wlddi  did  pre- 
vail with  his  majesty  to  promise  to  go  with  Joyce 
the  next  morning.   He  said,  however,  he  shoiild 
be  the  more  wilnng  to  ^  if  the  comet  would  yro- 
mise  him  the  things  which  be  would  now  propose. 
Joyce  said  he  would  promise  them  if  they  were 
just  and  warrantable.  Then  his  majesty,  speaking 
before  the  commissioners,  said,  "  I  will  propomid 
them."   "  May  U  please  your  majesty,". returned 
Joyce,  **  I  am  willing  to  hesx,  but  1  am  sorry  I 
have  disturbed  you  out  of  your  sleep."    "  No 
matter,  if  you  mean  me  no  hurt,"  said  the  king, — 
if  you  will  promise  fne  that  I  shall  have  no 
hurt,  seeing-  you  may  take  away  my  life  if  you 
will."    The  comet  assured  him  tlut  the  umy 
had  no  ill  intention  of  that  sort,  but  only  desired 
to  secure  him  from  being  taken  away,  and  put  at 
the  head  of  another  army.   The  lung's,  second 
demand  was,  tiiat  he  sbouul  not  he  forced  to  any- 
thing against  his  conscience.   Joyce  replied  that 
he  would  be  mo^  unwilling  to  force  any  man 
against  his  conscience,  much  less  his  majesty; 
tut  he  boped  be  vu  seniible  of  those  that  aoA 
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endeavour  to  force  men  against  their  coneciences, 
and  yet  delayed  to  do  justice  or  settle  the  kingdom, 
endeavouring  to  disband  or  "break  the  army  in 
pieces,  who  sought  nothing  but  justice,  as  would 
appear  hereafter  to  all  the  world.  "Pray  God  it 
may !"  said  the  king.  His  third  demand  was, 
whether  lie  should  have  his  servants  with  him,  and 
whether  he  should  be  provided  for  like  a  man  in 
his  place  ?  The  cornet  assured  him  that  he  should 
have  his  servants,  and  be  treated  with  all  just  and 
due  respect.  "  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  I  will 
willingly  go  along  with  you,  if  the  soldiery  will 
confirm  what  you  have  promised  me."  And,  it 
being  now  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  dismissed 
Joyce,  saying  that  he  would  be  ready  by  ux  &e 
next  mozning  to  hear  what  the  soldiers  would  say; 
that  it  was  bo  bad  an  air  at  Holmby  that  he 
could  never  be  so  well  as  he  had  been ;  and  that, 
if  he  were  once  gone,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
come  back  again  to  that  place.  According  to  his 
promise,  Charles  appeared  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  soldiers  were  mounted,  and  ready 
to  accompany  him ;  but,  before  he  would  set  out, 
he  desired  to  say  the  same  things  to  the  soldiers 
which  he  had  spoken  over  night  to  the  comet,  to 
see  if  they  would  confirm  what  he  had  promised, 
which  they  did  with  one  consent.  Charles,  then, 
in  presence  of  all  the  soldiers,  asked  Joyce  what 
commission  he  had  to  secure  his  person  ?  Joyce 
replied,  that,  if  the  parliament  had  ever  made  an 
order  that  the  army  should  not  secure  the  king's 
person,  he  should  not  have  dared  -to  do  what  he 
bad  done ;  but,  being  informed  his  majesty  was  to 
be  conveyed  away  to  cause  another  war,  this  was 
the  only  cause  of  his  securing  the  king's  person. 
This  answer  did  not  satisfy  Charles,  who  again 
demanded  what  commission  he  had.  "  I  told 
his  majesty,"  says  Joyce'  (himself  the  author  of 
this  imparlial  narration),  "  the  soldiers  of  the 
army,  or  else  I  should  not  have  dared  to  have 
done  what  I  have ;  and  conceiving  it  to  be  the 
only  way  to  bring  peace  to  England,  and  justice 
with  mercy,  the  thuig  which  all  honest  men  desire, 
and  none  will  hinder  but  some  guilty  consciences, 
who  seek  to  destroy  both  king  and  people,  to  set 
up  themselves."  But  still  the  king  was  not  satis- 
fied ;  and  he  asked  whether  Joyce  had  nothing  in 
writing  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  bis  general  ? 
The  comet  deshred  the  king  not  to  ask  lum  such 
questions,  for  he  conceived  he  had  sufficiently 
answered  him  before.  "  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Joyce, 
said  the  king,  "deal  ingenuously  with,  me,  and 
tell  me  what  commiraion  you  have?"  "  Here  is 
my  commission,"  said  Joyce.  "Where?"  said 
the  king.  "  Here!*'  replied  Joyce.  His  majesty 
again  asked,  "  Where ?"  "Behind  me,"  replied 
Joyce,  pointing  to  the  mounted  soldiers,  *'  and  I 
hope  that  will  satisfy  your  majesty."  Charles 
smiled,  and  said,  "  It  is  as  fair  a  commission  and 
as  well  written  as  I  have  ever  seen  a  commission 
written  in  my  life ;  a  company  of  handsome, 
proper  gentlemen  as  I  have  seen  a  great  while. 
But  wh^  if  I  should  refuse  yet  to  go  with  you? 


I  hope  you  would  not  force  me?  I  am  your 
king ;  you  ought  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  your 
king  ;  I  acknowledge  none  to  be  above  me  here 
but  Gtod."  Joyce  assured  his  majesty  that  they 
meant  not  to  injure  him,  nor  so  much  as  to  force 
him  thence  against  his  will;  and,  after  some  more 
talk,  Charles  said,  "Now,  gentlemen,  for  the 
place  you  intend  to  have  me  to?"  "  If  it  please 
yoxu-  majesty,  to  Oxford,"  said  Joyce.  "That  is 
^no  good  air,"  replied  Charles.  "Then  to  Cam- 
bridge," said  Joyce.  The  king  did  not  like  that 
either,'  but  said  he  liked  Newmarket ;  that  was  an 
air  that  did  veiy  well  agree  with  him.  Thereupon 
it  was  granted  by  Joyce  that  he  should  go  to 
Newmarket.  Then  the  king  asked  how  far  he 
intended  to  tide  that  day.  "  As  far  as  your 
majesty  can  conveniently  ride,"  answered  the 
comet.  The  king  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  can  ride 
as  far  as  you  or  any  manure."  And  so  he  cour- 
teously took  his  leave  to -prepare  for  his  journey, 
Joyce  and  his  troopers  conducted  him  that  day  as 
far  as  Hinchinbrook,  whence  on  the  morrow  they 
led  him  to  Childerley,  near  Newmarket.* 

On  the  same  day  that  Joyce  had  moved  from 
Holmby  House  Cromwell  had  left  London,  having, 
it  is  said,  intimation  of  a  private  reftolution  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  parliament  to  secure  him, 
and  not  suffer  him  to  return  to  the  army.  Ht~got 
hastily  and  secretly  out  of  town,  and  without  stop 
or  stay  rode  to  Triploe  Heath,  his  horse  all  in  a 
foam,  and  there  wqa.  welcomed  with  the  shouts  of 
the  soldiery. -f-  Forflnith  the  army  entered  into  a 
Bokmn  engagement  not  to  disbaod  or  divide  with- 
out redress_of  grievances,  security  against  oppres- 
sion to  the  whole  free-bom  people  of  England,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  "  the  same  men  ip  credit 
and  power,"  that  is,  the  dismissal  of  the  present 
Presbyterian  government,  who  Tter^  charged  with 
entertaining  cruel  and  bloody  purposes  to  be  exe- 
cuted when  the  army  should  be  disbanded  or 
divided — purposes  which  some  of  that  party 
were  quite  capable  of  entertaining.  Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  Hammond,  and  other  officera 
of  rank,  waited  upon  the  king.  That,  their  de- 
meanour  was  respectful  is  certain ;  but  nearly- 
everything  else  that  passed  at  this  meeting,  or 
these  meetings,  is  involved  in  doubt,  and  in  an 
obscurity  which  will  probably  never  be  cleared 
up.  Fair&z  and  Cromwell  both  protested  that 
they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  Joyce's  design  ; 
and  it  has  been  pretty  generally  admitted,  though 
perhaps  on  insufficient  grouncU,  that  Fairfax  at 
least  spoke  the  truth.  The  lord-general,  it  is 
said,  urged  the  king  to  return  to  Holmby  House, 
and  was  told  by  Charles  himself  that  he  would 
rather  stay  with  the  army — that  he  had  as  good 
interest  in  the  army  as  Fairfax  himself,  i  Nor  are 
there  wanting  authorities  to  show  that  the  king, 
though  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  being  forced 
from  Holmby  against  his  will,  had  in  reality  gone 
willingly  and  of  hope.  **  The  king,**  saya 
Herhat,  "  was  the  merriest  of  the  company. 
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having,  ai  it  eeems,  a  confidemx  in  the  army, 
eapecully  from  ■ome  of  the  gttateit  there,  at  was 
imagined.**  He  waa  not.  indeed,  without  BUidry 
reaiona  Air  congratulating  hiroaelf  on  his'  change 
of  keepera.  The  Fresbyteriana  had  reflised  him 
the  attendance  of  any  miniater  of  &e  church  of 
England ;  the  Independents  and  the  army  allowed 
him  whatever  clergymen  he  chose.  One  of  the 
most  devoted  or  heated  of  his  partisans  says,  in  a 
strange  sentence,  "  The  deep  and  bloody-heated 
Independents  all  this  while  used  the  king  very 
civilly,  admitting  several  of  his  servants,  and 
some  of  his  chaplains,  to  attend  him,  and  officiate 
by  the  service*book."* 

On  the  10th  of  June,  while  parliament  was 
voting  that  no  parT  of  the  army  should  come 
within  flirty  miles  of  the  capital,  the  whole  of  that 
army  marched  upon  London,  tending  out  mani- 
iestoea  as  th^  advanced,  wllecUng  addresses  of 
confidence  mm  Norfolk,*  Suffolk,  Essex,  aod 
other  counties,  and  demanding  the  speedy  purg- 
ing of  parUament  of  such  members  as  were  dis- 
entitled to  sit  there  by  delinquency,  corruption, 
abuse  to  the  state,  or  undue  election.  On  the  15th 
of  June,  from  their  head-quarters,  at  St.  Albans, 
the  army  formally  accused  Hollis,  Waller,  Clot- 
worthy,  Stapleton,  Lewis,  Mavnard,  Massey,  Har- 
ley.  Long,  Glynne,  and  Nicnols.  The  house  of 
commons  repeated  its  command  to  the  army  not 
to  advance,  and  voted  the  removal  of  the  king  to 
Richmond,  Haac  to  be  in  the  custody  of  their  com- 
missioners. The  army  advanced  immediately  by 
Berkhampstead  upon  Uxbndge;  and  then  the 
**  eleven  members,"  that  is,  HoUis  and  the  other 
I'resbyterian  leaders,  went  and  hid  themselves. 
At  first  the  house  of  commons  had  made  a  show 
of  resistance,  had  doubled  the  giuotl  th^  lud  from 
the  nty  of  liondon,  and  had  filled  their  rooms  and 
lobbies  with  arms ;  hut  now  they  abandoned  tiiis 
hopeless  course,  voted  that  the  army  under  Fairfax 
was,  in  very  deed,  the  army  of  England,  and  to  be 
treated  with  all  respect  and  care ;  and  they  sent 
propositions  to  the  general,  which  induced  him  to 
remove  his  head-quarters  from  Uxbridge  to  Wy- 
combe. This  movement  gave  wonderful  courage 
to  the  eleven  accused  members,  who  came  forth 
from  their  hiding-places  to  their  seats  in  the  house, 
accusing  their  accusers,  and  demanding  a  trial ; 
but  very  soon  thev  lost  heart,  and  obtained  leave 
of  absence  and  the  speaker's  pauport  to  go  out 
of  the  kingdom.  Their  party,  by  this  time,  had 
Tendered  themselves  contemptible  by  iiuar  rash- 
ness, weakness,  and  vacillatiffli. 

Meanwhile  Ae  king  had  been  renioved  from 
Newmarket  to  Bovston,  from  Royston  to  Hatfield, 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  bouse,  from  Hatfield  to 
Wobum  Abbey,  and  thence  to  Windsor  Castle. 
Among  the  "  several  servants*'  that  were  admitted 
to  attend  him  were  Ashbumham,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  flight  from  Oxfwd  to  the  Scottish 
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army,»  Sir  John  Berkeley,t  and  Lcgge,  another 
&vourite  and  confidential  attmdant.  By  means  of 
these  gendemen  Charles  opened,  or  continued,  a 
very  secret  n^ociation  wiUi  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
other  chief  facers,  Ashbumhun  says  that  on 
his  arrival  he  found  his  master  already  deep  in 
t£is  treaty,  and  that  he  and  Berkeley  were  then 
appointed  to  conduct  it,  which  they  did  for  about 
three  weeks  with  good  hopes  of  success.  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  Fairfax  could  be 
a  stranger  to  these  negociations ;  but  the  kmg  pro- 
bably loicw,  as  did  every  one  else,  that  Cromwell 
was  mightier  than  he.  At  this  time  Fairfax  re- 
qtlested  the  parliament  to  consent  that  the  king 
should  see  his  children,  who  had  so  long  been  in 
their  hands.'  The  house  of  commons  apprehended 
that  the  army  would  keep  the  children,  well  as 
the  father ;  but,  on  Fairfax's  pledging  his  word  of 
honour  that  they  should  be  returned  to  St.  James's 
pa]a(x,  they  very  reluctantly  sent  the  Duke  of 
York,  die  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess 
Elizaheth,  to  the  beautifiil  litde  village  of  Cavers- 
ham,  near  Reading,  where  the  king  vas  then 
residing.  The  intervie«;jraB  tender  in  the  extreme, 
for  Charles  was  a  fond  father,  and  the  children 
were  young,  innocent,  and  helpless.  Cromwell 
shed  tears.  Afier  passing  two  days  with  their 
unfortunate  parent,  the  children  went  back  to 
London,  where  the  Presbyterians  were  making  a 
last  and  blundering  effort  to  regain  the  ascend- 
ancy. The  army  and  the  Independents  resident 
in  the  city  had  demand^  that  the  command  of 
the  London  militia  should  be  put  into  other  hands. 
The  Presbyterians  not  only  refused,  but  chose  thia 
very  moment  for  gettio{(  up  a  petition,  calling  for 
the  supi^ession  of  all  conventiclea;  tlftt  is,  all 
chapels  wherem  the  Independenta  worshipped 
God  according  to  their  own  notions.  At  the  same 
time  they  exhibited  for  signature,  in  Guildhall, 
another  paper,  which,  after  reciting  the  Covenant, 
engaged  the  subscribers  of  all  degrees,  soldiers  or 
sailors,  citizens,  apprentices,  or  trained  bands  of 
the  city,  to  keep, away  the  army,  and  bring  the 
Idng  to  Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
a  personal  treaty.  One  hundred  thousand  signa- 
tures were  set  to  this  paper ;  and  a  few  days  after 
a  disorderly  rabble,  consisting  probably  of  as 
many  rovalists  as  Presbyterians,  surrounded  the 
houses  of  parliament,  and  caused  such  terror  there 
that  both  speakers  and  many  members  fled  ^to  the 
anny  for  protection.  After  an  adjournment  of 
three  days  tne  residue  of  the  two  houses  met,  and 
then— on  the  30th  of  July— elected  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham  to  be  temporary  speaker, 
forbade  flie  army  to  advance,  aj^pmnted  a  com- 
mittee <rf  safety,  called  out  the  city  militia,  to  be 

"  AshbonbtBi  mecMdivg  to  hli  vn  ueoatit.  Iwd  rccanUr  arrlnd 
tnm  Fnsea  with  *  lutiuetfant  Ihm  the  qoasD  and  prion  aTWalct 
la  MNM  Uitofi  which  It  wm  sot  pn>p«r  hik  wOoty  ■hoold  mbcw 
In''— ffwr^M. 


t  B«rlwl«r  had  «1m  Jut  uHtmI  from  Ftbbw,  fnm  lh«  qmi, 
bBTliiK,  ha  Mvi  Unaelt  nvtini  -  ■dtaiHw— W  that  bb  B^ntr 
wu  «»U  receivM  bj  the  oAmh  and  Mldlm  of  tha  mimj,  ana  that 
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G(3©gle 
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put  under  tiie  cosnmand  of  Hbuot,  Waller,  and 
Povntz,  and  recalled  the  eleren  nigitiTe  Presby- 
terian membeTB.    Fairfax,  who  had  advanced  with 

the  army  to  Hounalow  Heath,  there  met  the  fugi> 
tire  Independent  members.  Besides  the  two 
speakers,'  there  were  fifteen  lords  and  a  himdred 
commoners.  The  ^neral  forthwith  published  a 
declaration,  "  showmg  the  grounds  of  his  present 
advance  to  the  city  of  London,  and  ordered  Colonel 
Rainsborough  to  cross  the  Thames  at  Kingston 
bridge,  and  take  possession  of  the  borough  of 
Soudiwark,  which  wholly  disavowed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  dty.  Rainsborough  executed  his 
commission  without  any  difficiu^,  and  detached 
soldiers  Utat  occupied  tlie  blockhouses  near  Qraves^ 
end  and  aU  Uie  poats  on  that  side  of  the  river 
between  (Jravesena  and  Southwark.  "  And  when 
the  citizena  heard  of  the  amy's  approach,  their 
Etomacha  being  somewhat  abated,  and  their  opinions 
80  much  divided  in  common  council  that  it  ap- 
peared impossible  for  them  suddenly  to  raise  any 
forces  to  oppose  the  army,  they  sent  to  the  general 
for  a  ][ncification,  which,  b^  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  then  with  him,  was  granted  to 
them  upon  these  conditions :— I .  That  they  should 
desert  the  parliainent  now  sitting,  and  the  eleven 
impeached  members.  2.  That  they  should  recall 
their  declarations  lately  published.  3.  That  they 
should  relinquish  their  present  militia.  4.  That 
they  should  deliver  up  to  the  general  all  their 
fbrta  and  the  Towor  of  London.  5.  That  they 
should  disband  aQ '  llie  fbrces  they  had  laised, 
and  do  all  things  else  necessary  for  the  public 
tranquillity.  AU  which  things,  none  of  them 
daring  to  refuse,  were  presently  ratified."* 

On  the  6th  of  August  Fairfax  came  to  West- 
minster, with  the  speakers  of  both  housee,  and  the 
rest  of  the  expelled  lords  and  commoners,  whom  he 
restored  to  their  seats.  The  speakers,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  parliament,  gave  wanks  to  the  general, 
made  him  commander  of  all  the  forces  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  Constable  of  the  Toirer  (tf  Lon- 
don ;  and  as  a  gratuity  a  month's  pay  was  ^ven 
to  hu  army.  On  the  next  day  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well, with  the  whole  army,  marched  throuKh 
London  to  the  Towra*,  vriiere  some  commands 
were  changed,  and  the  militia  settled  in  the  hands 
of  the  Independents.  "  And  lest  the  atv  should 
swell  with  too  much  ^wer,  her- militia,  by  order 
of  parliament,  was  divided,  and  authoriU  given  to 
Westminster,  Southwark,  and  the  hamlets  about 
the  Tower,  to  exercise  and  command  their  own 
militias.  Thus  was  the  Presbyterian  faction  de- 
pre88ed.*'t  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  great  party  fall 
with  less  honour.  Mollis,  Stapleton,  Waller,  Clot- 
worthy,  Ixiwis,  and  Long,  ran  away  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  were  allowed  to  escape  into  France. 

were  thereupon  charged  with  treason,  and 
the  uffd  mayor  of  Jjondon,  four  aldermen,  and  two 
offioen  of  tained  bands,  Uie  Earis  of  Sufiblk,  Un< 
coin,  and  Middleton,  the  lords  Willoughby,  Huna- 
Urn,  Borkel^,  and  Maynaid  wen  included  with 

■IbyiBmUiy.  t  IbU. ; 


them  in  tlie  charge.  But  the  conduct  of  the  now 
triumphant  Independents  did  not  betray  in  tlum 
any  great  anxiety  for  retaliation  or  party  vengean{$e, 
or  severity  of  any  kind ;  and  the  army — giving 
another  proof  that  it  was  no  mere  mass  of  soldiery 
-^behaved  with  the  greatest  moderation  and  justice. 
Half  the  number  of  Presbyterian  preachers  at  a 
like  crisis  would  have  set  the  city  in  a  blaze.  Fair- 
fax, presently  marching  out  of  Ix)ndon,  quartered 
his  troops  in  the  towns  and  villages  adjacent,  fixing 
hla  bead-quarters  at  Putney,  and  only  leaving  two 
or  three  regiments  about  Whitehall  and  the  Mews 
to  guard  the  parliament  While  these  things  were 
in  progress  the  council  of  officers  had  prepared 
dieir  **  PropMals,'*  wherein  they  provided  for  the 
general  reform  end  re-settlement  of  the  kingdom 
upon  principles  of  the  largest  liberty,  both  civU 
and  religious,  and  of  a  glorious  tolenuion,  which 
Europe  had  not  yet  seen  even  in  a  theory.  The 
great  fault  of  tha  theory  was,  that  it  too  much 
overlooked  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people, 
who  were  not  yet  fit  for  its  application.  Ireton  ia 
generally  considered  to  have  been  the  principal 
author  of  this  ever  remarkable  paper;  but  he  acted 
concurreatly  with  his  fiither-in-law,  Cromvrell, 
who  entertained  the  highest  and  justest  notions 
about  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  trade,  and  the 
other  points  which  teflect  the  most  honour  upon 
this  Bcneme.*  In  manv  respects,  notwithstanding 
the  republican  tendenciea  of  Ireton  and  ita  other 
framers,  this  constitution  would  have  left  Charles 
more  power  aud  dignity  aa  a  kmg  than  the  Pres- 
byterian parliament  had  ever  thought  of  giving 
him.  And  how  acted  Charles  when  these  propo- 
sals were  privately  submitted  to  him  ?  This  ia 
the  account  given  by  one  of  his  own  partisans. 
Sir  John  Berkeley : — **  What  with  the  pleasure 
of  having  so  concurring  a  second  as  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham,  and  what  with  the  encouraging  mea- 
ses which  his  majesty  had  (by  my  Lord 
Lauderdale  and  others)  from  the  Presbyterian 
party  and  the  city  of  L(mdon,  who  pretended  to 
despise  the  army,  and  to  oppose  them  to  deaiJb,  hia 
majesty  seemed  very  much  erected  .*  insomuch  that, 
when  the  proposals  were  solemnly  aent  to  him, 
mid  his  concurrence  most  humbly  and  earnestly 
desired,  his  majesty  (not  only  to  the  astoni^mient 
of  Ireton  and  t£e  re^  but  even  to  mine)  enter- 
tained them  with  very  tart  and  bitter  disoouraea, 
saying,  sometimes,  that  he  would  have  no  man  to 
suffer  for  his  sake,  and  that  he  repented  of  nothing 
so  much  as  the  bill  against  the  Lord  Strafiford 
(which,  though  most  true,  was  unpleasant  fbr  them 
to  hear) ;  that  he  would  have  the  church  established 
according  to  law,  by  the  Proposals.  They  rqilied, 
it  was  none  of  their  work  to  do  it;  that  it  was 
enough  for  them  to  waive  the  point,  and,  they 
hoped,  enough  for  his  majesty,  since  he  had 
waived  the  goveniment  (of  the  church)  itself  in 
Scotland.  His  majes^  said,  that  he  hoped  Giod 
hadfoigivcn  him  that  sin, and  repeated  often,  Ymi 
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eamiot  he  wtUumt  m;  you  will  fall  iorvm  if  I 
do  not  nutain  you.  Many  of  the  imy  that  were 
preseut,  and  viihed  well  («t  least,  as  they  pre- 
tended) to  the  ^[leement,  looked  vishfiilly  and 
with  wrander  upon  me  and  Mr.  Aahbumham ;  and 
I.  as  much  as  I  durst,  upon  his  majesty,  who 
would  t«ke  no  notice  of  it,  until  I  was  forced  to 
step  to  him,  and  whisper  in  his  ear — Sir,  your 
majesty  speaks  as  if  you  had  some  secret  strength 
and  power  that  I  do  not  know  of;  and  since  your 
majesty  hath  concealed  it  from  me,  I  wish  you 
had  concealed  it  from  these  men  too.  His  majesty 
soon  recollected  himself,  and  began  to  sweeten  hu 
limner  discourse  with  great  power  of  language 
and  behaviour.  But  it  was  now  of  the  latest.  For 
Colonel  lUinsbnov^  (who,  of  all  the  armv, 
aeemed  the  leait  to  wiah  the  accord)  in  the  middle 
of  the  om£Brence  stole  away,  and  posted  to  the 
aimy,  which  he  influenced  against  the  Idng  with 
■n  the  artificial  malice  he  had."*  Nor  does 
Charles's  conduct  or  good  policy  improve  in  the 
report  of  his  other  principal  ^ent.  Ashbumham, 
after  mentiouiug  sundry  instances  of  double  deal- 
ing, goes  on  to  describe  a  very  remarkable  inter* 
view  he  had  for  the  long's  business,  a  few  days 
after  the  army's  marchii^  through  London,  with 
Cromwell  and  Ireton.  "  Being  commanded  by 
his  majesty,"  says  this  confidential  agent,  "  to  de- 
sire firom  Cixnuw^  and  Ireton  that  he  might  go 
from  Stoke  to  one  of  his  own  houses,  tli«y  told  me, 
with  very  severe  countoiancea,  he  should  go  if  be 
pleased  to  Oatlands;  but  that  they  had  met  with 
nifficient  proof  that  the  king  had  not  only  abetted 
and  finnented  the  differences  between  than  and 
their  enemieB,  by  commanding  all  his  party  to 
take  conditions  under  the  then  parliament  and 
city,  but  that  likewise  he  had  at  that  instant  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  when  he  made  greatest  pro- 
fession to  close  with  them ;  for  the  justification  of 
which,  they  affirm  that  they  had  both  his  and  the 
qaeea.*B  letters  to  make  it  good,  which  were  great 
aUays  to  their  thoughts  of  serving  him,  anddid 
veiy  much  justify  the  general  misfortune  be  lived 
under  of  having  the  reputatitm  of  little  faiA  in  his 
dealings."t   And,  in  fact,  Charles  at  this  moment 


•  MNuin 

^  KmHr^t—-  Lord  BoU 


untiie^"  Loid  BoUubnke  toU  M-Ur.  Bm,  hmd  Umh- 
and  mTMir  ( Jime  IStb j74S>-tb*t  Locd  OzlbidlMd  oftra  loU 
lat  be  hmd  MtB.  Md  hftd  in  his  taudi,  u  origtoal  tetm  Dmt 


 ^  ^-J  vltboot 

■MOOBli  that  Uwt  ktnidom  shoald  be  la  tk«  hutdi  of  tba Mrt*, 
with  u  may  then  leapt,  which  •faonM  knmr  m  kead  bat  th*  Ueo- 
tMWDti  tjut  Cromwetl  ■bould  bare  «  cuMr,  ate.).  Tbitta  lUa 
MurorUMkfnifaitwu  wid  thrtibaikmUlMn  Mm  to  maaatt, 
who  WH  b«tt«  Inlbnned  of  all  drcumtancM  thav  emld  bt; 
b«  iIm  aifht  ba  nHrcly  aaay  aa  lo  whatom  i  mil  ■Hliiii  Iw  ikoidd 
Mak*  dm ;  Mir  thai  li«  ibontd  know  tn  Am  tina  bow  to  d«d  with 
«h*  ngoM,  wbo.  inataU  oTa  ankni  |aitar.  shtnld  ba  ttfi  wUh  a 
MBpMMid.  80  the  WUtr  eodad :  whkih  annrer,  u  tfacy  waitad 

nil  kiur  Lord  Oi&xdHkl  kTfeU  oCmd  BOOI.  te."— JUdUrd- 


HocilM,  IB  Um  Uh  sritfKOmry.pntsadtoflMOimr  Stato 
Papoa,  jdrca  a  Moir  ta  (UUU  abo«t  tba  aafauna  cf  tUa  lawrlaiil 
iMtr.  BaMiwthataMdMrCl»tha]riarlS4S)whaa  Lord  Bmbfl 
ma  ridtai  batma  CmwvU  aid  Inuiv  Cionwdl  dteland  to  bim, 
tba*  U  lha  lau  kteg  bad  SdlMNd  Ui  am  BiBd  a«d  b«l  tnatj  aai^ 
Wta,  ba  wodd  ba»a  tnlad  Umb  aU  1  and  Anthn  toU  bb  kiidaUp 
OaCatWMllMlharnallylntoDdadtoclaaawHkCbailaa.  Bro^n 
■Owl  s  vMMlaa  <r  tMk  >  wklsb  CnvwaU  Ml  nfUtd,  •qbA 


was  n^otiating,  not  tmly  wkh  Cromwell  ud  Ir&- 
ton,  aai  with  other  officers  in  the  army  who 
entertained  very  dififerent  Tiews,  but  also  with 
Lauderd^e  and  Uie  Scottish  Covenanters,  with  the 
English  Presbyterians,  and  with  the  Irish  Catho* 
lies — to  each  and  all  of  whom  he  made  promises 
and  paid  comjj^liments.  Doubts  have  been  raised 
— ^perhaps  unjustly-— touching  the  sincehtv  of 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
king ;  but  the  Idi^  was  certainly  insincere  to  all 
parties,  with  Uie  exception  of  the  old  and  devoted 
royalists,  now  headed  by  the  Marquess  of  Ormond, 
that  nobleman,  aft^  making  terms  with  the  par- 
liament in  Ireland,  having  been  allowed  to  come 
over  to  England.  Nor  could  the  king  control 
his  own  tempv  sufficiency  to  cloak  bis  designs. 
In  taUdng  one  day  with  Ireton,  he  had  the  mlly 
to  exclaim — '**  I  snail  play  my  game  as  well  u  I 
can !"  Iretcm  instantly  replied—**  If  your  ma^ 
jesty  have  a  game  to  pwy,  you  must  give  us  also 
liberty  to  play  ours.  **  On  o&er  occasionB  be 
grossly  insulted  both  Ireton  and  Cromwell  to  (heir 
faces.  And  now,  according  to  Ashbumham, 
Cromwell  first  began  to  talk  of  "  the  happy  con- 
dition the  people  of  this  kingdom  would  be  in  if 
the  government  under  which  they  in  Holland 
lived  were  settled  here;"  and  bcrtb  Ireton  and 
Cromwdl  were  found  "  at  a  ataX  distance  to 
what  ibrmerly  they  appeared  to  be  in  relation  to 
his  majesty's  good;  so  that  Ashbumham  saw 
clearly  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  hoped  from 
them.  After  his  rude  refusal  of  the  "Proposala,** 
Charles  sent  Sir  John  Beik^  to  the  vnaj  to 
desire  a  meeting  with  Ireton  and  the  rest  of  the 
superior  officers.  Berkeley,  putting  a  leading 
question,  asked,  If  the  king  should  nant  the 
Proposals,  what  would  ensue?"  The  officers  re- 
plied, that  they  would  ofier  them  to  the  parlia- 
ment. "  But,"  continued  Berkeley,  "  if  they 
refuse  them,  what  will  you  do  then?"  Theyreplied 
that  they  would  not  tell  bim.  "  I  then  returned,'* 
sayiBerkdey,  **  that  I  would  tell  them,  I  would 
lose  no  more  time  with  them;  ibr^if  there  came  of 
proposals  nodung  but  die  propoo&ding,  I  oonld 

"Tha  maon  wby  m  woald  ooea  ban  doaad  with  Uw  kins  »»>  1U4 
we  ftnmd  that  tba  ScoU  and  tba  FraabyteriaM  began  to  be  BOta 
p0<Mtfal  than  wa:  ud  if  Ihay  bad  aada  up  mattan  with  Om  Uni^ 
veaboaldbanbaaBlaftbitbahtrAt  lhanfan,  wa  tbongbt  it  bait 
to  piavfot  Iban,  bjr  oObitei  Stat  to  eome  In  npou  any  teaaoaabla  eon. 
dittosa."  BrtiWUh  ibar  waia  oeMqitod  wlih  tbeaa  thoaKbtc,  tbajr 
«watgldbveMiirilwlraplaa,wbo  waa  oC  the  Ung'a  bedcbambar. 
tbatO^  Aaaa  ww  daeiaad  bj  Chaitoi;  aa  tbay  ml(bt  aaatf  thajr 
MHldai^iBtamBtalattatAoBthaklngtothBiiaaan,  which  lattar 
waaaawadnlntMBkirtoraiaddlai,and  thebeaier  wmU  ba  that 
nllht  at  tba  Una  Baar  Ian.  i>  HolborD,  whna  h«  waa  to  take  hotaa 
fa  Xhim.  Umh  tbia  wamlnft  CraaiwrU  and  IictM,  diffnUcd  aa 
tamna,  BBd  wUh  CM  tnutjr  frUow  with  them,  want  to  the  ton, 
aaUadfacaaaaCbaar.atf  aoathtnad drinking tOltbe  man  with  the 
i^U  aama  lB.whMl  thay  aabad  Um  aaddK  rimed  an  Un  ikirto, 
and  than  tod  the  lettat.  in  wUeh  the  kiag  (nlbimad  the  qseaa 
that  be  WM  MW  aooitod  bf  both  IhaOoiw-tha  BooUb  Itat^^ 
aadlbaanay-aBdwbfBbnbUIUmtlbrblmibimld  have  hlmi  but 
h«  Iboof  hi  ha  ihoold  ekwe  with  the  Soot*  aooBn  than  lh«  other,  Jte. 
VpontU*.  CnaawaU  took  bone  and  want  to  Windeor,  and  Umjt 
bBaiadlalalT.  ftom  that  time  Ibtwaid,  laaalTCd  the  kln^e  tain.  Tbto 
Btory  la  •nSoientlr  nMnantle,  bat  lhaea  wen  tinea  tOl  o(  voBaatto 
laddnta,aad  we  think  it  not  latwobabia  that  aenalhl^rorthaUDd 
MUvhappeBed.  With GMBwaU aad  Wa paitj U waa  toattor oTUto 
or  death  to  aMettais  Cbarlee'a  nal  IMeniicMa.  .OUm,  U  b  nU. 
bald  the  Htaalple  that  It  was  itoktMba  enf^trtft  tka  and^.aM 
the  Baa  who  aetad  with  Um  had  thak  area  evemfaai- 

•  lit*.  HntcUaaoi^s  Hemoln  of  fta  U 
amnMiarMottki^amCaatk.iigitizec 
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then  propound  as  well  u  they.   Thej  all  replied^ 
that  it  was  not  for  them  to  say  directly  what  they 
would  do  against  the  paxUament;  but  intimated 
that  they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  prevail 
with  the  parliament.    When  I  appeared  not  fuUy 
satisfied  with  this  reply,  Bainaboraugh  spoke  out 
in  theae  words— 7/*  ihiy  voiU  not  agree,  we  vnil 
make  them;  to  which  the  whole'  company  as* 
sented."   With  this  assorance — which  was  some- 
diing  wekhQr  and  wished  for— Berkeley  posted 
back  to  the  king;  but  there»  he  says,  he  had 
"  harder  work  with  his  majesty,"  who  was  still 
"  fer  from  oonaendng."    "  At  this  time,**  says 
Berkeley,  "  those  that  were  supposed  best  inclined 
to  his  majesty  in  the  army  seemed  much  afflicted 
with  his  majesty*B  backwardness  to  concur  with 
the  army  in  the  "  Proposals."  Two  or  three  days 
before  the  army  got  undisputed  possession  of  Lon- 
don, and  befinv  it  was  commonly  thought  that  the 
aby  would  submit,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  requested 
thiU,  aince  his  majesty  would  not  yidd  to  the 
Propoaali,  yet  he  should,  at  least,  seod  a  kind 
letter  to  the  anny.    A  meeting  was  held  at 
Windsor  by  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Berkeley,  and  Ash- 
bumham,  and  a  letter  was  immediately  drawn 
up;  but  Charles  would  not  sign  it  till  after  three 
or  four  days,  that  is,  not  until  the  army,  contrary 
to  Ae  expectatioM  of  many  persons,  were  become 
absolute  masters  of  the  dty.   Berkeley,  making 
the  best  of  the  business  for  his  master's  honour, 
says,  "  Mr.  Ashbumham  and  1  went  with  it,  at 
last,  and,  upon  the  way,  met  with  messages  to 
hasten  it.    But,  before  we  came  to  Sion,  the  com- 
missiouers  from  Loudon  were  arrived,  and  our 
letter  was  out  of  seascm ;  fiir,  though  his  majesty 
was  ignorant  of  the  siuxess  when  he  signed  the 
letter,  yet,  coming  after  it  was  known,  it  lost  both 
its  grace  and  its  efficacy.   All  that  the  iMfficers 
could  do,  they  did ;  wluch  was,  while  the  army 
was  in  the  act  of  thankiwiving  to  God  fta  Hmr 
succeaa,  to  propose  that  Uiey  should  not  be  ele- 
vated irith  it,  but  keep  still  to  their  former  engage- 
ments to  his  majesty,  and,  once  more,  solemnly 
Tote  the  Proposals ;  which  was  accordingly  done.** 
Even  after  Uiis,  when  his  majesty  was  lodged  at 
Hampton  Court,  *'  Mr.  Ashbumham  had  daily 
some  message  or  another  from  the  king  to  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  who  had  enough  to  do  both  in  the 
parliament  and  council  of  the  army — the  one 
abounding  with  Presbyterians,   the  other  with 
Ijevellers,  and  both  re^ly  jealous  that  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  had  made  a  private  compact  and  bar- 
gain with  the  king;  Lilbume,  printing  books 

weekly,  to  that  effect  On  the  other  ride,  the 

Presbytoiana  were  no  leas  confident  of  their  aur- 
mises;  and,  ammgBt  tbem,  Cnunwell  told  me, 
that  my  Lady  Carlisle  affirmed  that  he  was  to  be 
Earl  of  Essex  and  captain  of  the  king*s  guards.*'* 

•  Haaoln  of  tAr  John  Bnluda]r.r— What  Baikafey  adda  Inmedi- 
■ttlj  after  UMMtmlBUMUUBtt  too  Importait  to  bo  oTeriookad  tn 
tiM  ■tory  of  thnt.  In  part,  nyiilerloBa  wi  almiMt  iiwxpllcabla  in. 
tiifiua.  -  Dnt  tlwH  aad  tba  Ifko  duoounN  mtuU  ormU  iaaratiiut 
m  Mc  armgi  lo  wUek  Mr.  AibboralMiB'a  averat  oud  l«u  coa- 
ftraseai  eonlribuM  Mr  Utde,  taomnah  that  tha  adjalalm,  wha 
vara  wont  to  eoBplabi  tint  Ctomirdl  west  M  iUm  tmaida  the 


[Boos  VIL 

About  three  weds  after  the  army  had  oM 

London,  the  Presbyterians  in  parlianiegt,  who  vert 
still  a  mvority,  oioouraged  by  Laoderdsle  ind 
the  other  Scottish  commissitniars,  who,  like  them- 
selves, hdd  religious  toleration  to  be  moiutrous 
wickedness,  voted  another  solemn  address  to  the 
king,  which  was  conceived  on  the  basis  of-the  oM 
nineteen  propositions  which  had  been  presented  it 
Newcastle.    The  army  was,  of  course,  very  un- 
willing that  the  king  should  accept  ^ese  pro- 
positions ;  and  all  Charles's  friends  were  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  close  vith  tbe 
enemies  of  the  army  whilst  he  was  in  its  hands.  And, 
therefore,  he  refused  the  articles  offered  by  pariii- 
ment,  saying  that  he  thought  the  Proposals  of  tbe 
army  a  better  ground  fbr  an  arrangement  dun  thcK 
nineteen  propositions,  and  wain  denring  s  pn- 
Bonal  treaty.  **  We  f^ve  our  nienda  m  die  innr,*' 
says  Berkeley,  "  a  sight  of  Hob  answer  to  psr^- 
ment  the  day  before  it  was  sent,  with  which  they 
seemed  infinitely  satisfied,  and  promised  to  qm 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  a  perwnal 
treaty,  onrf,  io  mu  understaruHngy  performed  it : 
for  bodi  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  with  Vane  and  all 
their  friends,  seconded  with  great  resolution  tiu: 
desire  of  his  majesty.   But,  contrary  to  their  and 
all  men*s  expectations,  they  found  a  most  genen! 
opposition,  and  that  this  message  of  his  majettr 
had  confirmed  the  jealousy  of  their  private 
ment  with  the  king ;  so  that  &emore  it  wasiujel 
by  Cromwell,  &c.,  the  more  it  was  rqected  hj  the 
rest,  who  looked  on  them  as  their  beteayers.  The 
suBpitaons  were  to  strong  in  the  ^nae,  d»t  ther 
lost  almoat  all  their  frimds  there;  and  the  ansT 
dtat  then  lay  about  Putney  were  no  ka  iU-satis* 
fied ;  for  there  came  down  shoals  every  day  fim 
Loudon  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Levelling  parties, 
that  fomented  these  jealousies;   insomuch  thii 
Cromwell  thought  himself,  or  pretended  it,  not 
secure  in  his  own  quarters.    The  adjutaton  now 
began  to  change  their  discourses,  and  complsined 
openly  in  their  councils  both  of  ^e  Idng  and  tbe 
malignants  about  his  majesty.    One  of  tbe  fint 
they  voted  from  him  was  myself    They  said  thtl, 
since  his  majesty  had  not  accepted  of  their  Pro- 
posals, they  were  not  obliged  any  further  to  them ; 
that  they  were  obliged  to  consult  their  own  lafen 
and  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  we  sacs 
means' towards  both  as  t^y  should  find  latiootl: 
and,  because  they  met  wiUi  strong  opposition  frm 
Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and  most  of  the  superior 


tin 

'ialh* 

army,  oT  tba  Intimacy  Ur.  A*fkbonihuB  and  I  bad  u 
ilw  army  i  that  Cnimwell'i  and  IiebMi'a  doot  *ru  opan  to  ni  *ka  <l 


kin^  bacan  now  to  atutiecl  that  ho  bad  yeaa  lot  foil,  aad  i 
bMkd  AIM  .■  frmn  whenoa  tLuM  wrre  ftoqiient  eoopUiati  ia 
eouQoil  at  tlia  army,  of  tba  Intimacy  Ur.  Aahbonihaaa  and  I  bi 


waa  ahut  to  them  i  that  they  knew  uot  why  ■Mlinaata  ahoaU  bn« 

  »lUith 

I  in  uufc 

olTeaded  with  i  and,  when  lia  eutild  carry  anyihloc  u  hii  wv*?* 


ao  much  eonnienaucB  lu  the  amv.  and  liberty 
dlaeouriea.  both  in  pnbUo  and  priTata,  CioBvall 


theUar.  TkMT 
hitbtjlabt 


adTBotaKo  amoni^t  lha  adjatatora,  could  not  ra*i  mUl  be  hwl  Me 
na  brivataly  pattakera  of  it ;  bat  witHal  ha  told  Mr.  Aahhanban 
and  ne,  that.  If  ha  wera  an  houcat  man.  be  had  aaid  auoasb  of  ikr 
alnearity  of  hla  iatentlon— If  ha  wera  not,  nothinf  waa  enouibi  ut 
thetefoneoajurad  ua,  aa  we  tandeKd  hb  nejaaiy'a  aerrieti  aul  t» 
come  ao  ftaqueatly  to  hia  qnaHera,  bat  aend  privately  ta  htia.  Of 
nipiciimt  of  him  being  groioM  to  thai  htigM,  tAaf  At  mu  iffntid  b  >'>i 
i»  Aif  oM  (aartan.  But  thia  had  no  operathn  apoa  Hr.  Aabbaca- 
haa,  who  ailemd  that  we  nuit  ihow/tiim  the  leBmHy  Uagnimt 
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oflteen,  and  aome  even  of  the  adjutatmi,  they  had 
nuuiy  private  solemn  meeting  in  I^don,  where 
they  humbled  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and 
soudit  his  good  pkasure,  and  denied  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  his  saints,  which 
thffr  interpret  those  to  be  who  are  most  vu^t,  or 
zealous^  (as  they  call  it)  in  the  work  of  tile  liord. 
These  found  it  apparent  that  God  had,  on  the  one 
side,  hardened  ,Uie  king's  heart,  and  blinded  his 
eyes,  in  not  passing  the  Proposids,  whereby  they 
were  absolved  from  offering  them  any  more ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  Ihe  Lord  had  led  captivity  cap- 
tive, and  put  all  things  under  their  feet,  and, 
therefore,  they  were  bound  to  finish  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  which  was  to  alter  the  government  ac- 
cording to  their  first  design :  and  to  this  end  they 
resolved  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  to  take 
him  out  of  Cromwell's  hands." 

Thus  threatened  on  all  sides  by  the  habed  and 

Eower  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Scots,  who  had  dis- 
ked him  from  the  first, — ^by  the  vadllatim,  insin- 
cerity, and  duplicity  of  the  long,  and  by  the  violmce 
of  the  repubucsD  party  in  the  army, — Cromwell, 
by  the  instinct  of  aelf-preserration,  was  obliged  to 
choose ;  and  nobody  can  reasonably  doubt  that  for 
his  own  safety  tiie  best  choice  he  could  make  was 
the  republican  section.  At  the  same  time  he  and 
Ireton  devised  how  they  might  at  once  check  the 
spirit  of  mutiny  and  tat  levelling  principles  in 
politics  which  had  spread  bo  widely  in  die  army. 
If  we  are  to  believe  a  story  told  by  two  contempo- 
raries, the  hot-headed  levellers  already  looked 
upon  Cromwell  as  their  greatest  enemy;  and  our 
old  acquaintance  free-bom  John,  now  Colonel 
J<Aai  Lilbume,  but  a  leader  of  the  adjntators,  in 
alliance  with  Wildman,  anothra:  adjntator,  a  man 
of  the  same  stamp,  had  formed  a  {dot  to  "TsawHinntff 
him  to  a  reoG^gadiB  to  the  cause  of  Uber^.*  Ire- 
ton  i^;xeed  wuh  Cromwell,  that  die  bat  thing  to 
do,  under  the  drcumstances,  was  to  draw  the  army 
together  to  a  senenJ  rendezvous  at  Ware ;  and,  as 
Fairfax  readi^  consented,  that  meeting  was  fixed 
for  the  16th  of  November.  As  soon  as  the 
tumultuous  part  of  the  army  had  notice  of  it,  they 
resolved,  before  the  day  of  the  rendezvous,  to 
seize  the  king's  person.t  And  these  Levellers 
had  already  given  indications  which  had  filled 
Charles  with  terror :  they  had  declared  him  to  be 
an  Ahab, — a  man  of  blood, — an  everlasting  ob- 
stacle to  peace  and  liberty,  and  they  had  called  for 
justice  upon  his  head  as  the  cause  of  the  murder 
of  thousands  of  free-bom  Englishmen.  They  had 
published  " The.  Case  of  the  Army,"  and  "An 
Agreemcaot  of  the  People,'*  which  contained  a  new 
Bcbeme  of  government  on  an  essentially  republican 
model,  without  king  or  lonb.  Accordmg  to  this 
eonstituticHi,  the  soverdgnty  reuded  sol^  in  the 
people ;  parliaments  were  to  be  triennial,  the  elec- 
tive franchise  was  to  be  extended,  the  repre- 
sentation to  be  distributed  more  equally ;  the 
wu  to  be  reformed ;  and  an  entire  freedom  of 
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conscieDce  wu  to  be  granted  to  every  man.  Six- 
teen regiments  seemed  ready  to  draw  the  sword  for 
this  theory,  and  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
the  kn^.  About  a  fortnight  before  die  time 
appoiiUea  for  the  drawing  togedier  of  the  army, 
Auibumham  weot  inm  i&mpton  Court  to  Ditton, 
and  told  Sir  J(dm  Berkeley  nat  his  majesty  wu 
really  afraid  of  his  lifo  from  the  tumultuous  part 
of  the  army,  and  wu  resolved  to  mske  his  escape. 
Two  nights  after  this  interview  Berkeley  went  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  he  wu  introduced  pri- 
vately by  a  back  way.  The  king  told  him  that  he 
wu  afraid  of  his  life,  and  that  he  would  have  him 
usist  in  his  escape.  Berkeley  then  asked  which 
way  his  majesty  would  go ;  and  Charles  told  him 
he  should  ^know  that  through  Will  Legge.  It  is 
generally  asserted  that  it  wu  Cromwell  that  -gave 
Charles  warning  of  his  danger  from  the  Levellers, 
though  opinions  are  divided  whether  this  were 
done  out  of  a  real  regard  to  the  king's  safety,  or 
u  a  device  to  frightai  him  into  the  hands  of  his 
worst  enemies :  but  Berkeley,  one  of  Gfasrles's 
main  agents,  never  alludes  to  Cromwell  u  the 
cause  of  the  king's  fears,  and  charges  a  very 
different  parW.  **  The  Monday  before,**  says 
Berkeley,  Mr.  Ashbumham  told  me  that  the 
Scots  had  much  tampering  with  the  king,  but 
could  come  to  no  agreement ;  that  they  would  fain 
have  his  majes^  out  of  the  army,  and  to  that  end 
had  much  augmented  his  just  fears."  But  Ash- 
bumham, the  other  chief  instrument,  though  he 
mentions  that  Lord  Lanark  and  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners had  been  with  Charles,  and  engaged  to 
assist  him,  does  not  mention  their  inspiring  these 
fears,  saying,  that  his  majesty  ....  being 
then  umfinea  to  his  dumber,  was  frequently  ad- 
vertised by  permu  good  affection  to  him,  that 
Haen  wu  some  private  practice  upon  his  life;  pai^ 
ticularly  Mr.  Ackworth  informed  his  majesty  that 
Colonel  Rainrixirou^  wu  resolved  to  kiU  hun.*'* 
Clarendon  saya-^Uiout  any  allusion  to  Crom- 
well—" The  king  every  day  received  little  billets 
or  letters,  secretly  conveyed  to  him  without  any 
name,  which  advertised  him  of  wicked  designs 
upon  his  lifo :  many  who  repaired  to  him  brought 
the  same  advice  from  men  of  unquestionable  sin- 
cerity." But,  perhaps,  without  any  warning  from 
sincere  friends,  or  sny  plot  from  Cromwell  or  from 
enemies,  the  manifestos  of  the  Levellers  in  the 
army,  and  the  reports  of  their  behaviour  which 
must  have  reached  the  king's  ears,  were  of  them- 
selves cause  8u£Scient  to  make  him  tremble  and 
fly.  At  one  moment,  it  appears,  Charles  thought 
of  taking  refuge  in  the  city  of  London.  Berkeley 
says  that  Ashbumham  uked  him  what  he  thought 
of  his  majesty's  going  privately  to  London,  and 
appearing  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  he 
(Berkeley)  replied,  very  ill;  because  the  army 
were  absolutely  masters  both  of  the  city  and  par- 
liament, and  would  undoubtedly  seize  his  majesty; 

*  It  U  not  tha  l»it  perpkstaf  part  of  Ihii  •Ion  Ibit  Uw  eUoT 
utm  in  it— fitilMk;  wd  Aahbwnihui— aoMeflljr  diMfM  viih 
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and,  if  there  Bhould  be  but  two  swords  drawn  in 
the  scuffle,  they  would  accuse  his  majesty  of  be- 
^[inning  a  new  war,  and  proceed  with  him  accord- 
ingly. Here  again  there  is  aome  discrepancy. 
Ashbumham  says  that  he  pToj;>CBed  that  his  master 
should  aik  the  Scottish  commtssioners  whether  they 
would  meet  his  majesty  at  the  lord  mayor's  Iwuie 
in  London  (whither  he,  Ashbumham,  undertook  to 
carry  him),  vpd  there  declare  their  ^riiole  uatitm 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  kin^*B  last  answer  to  the 
propositions  delivered  to  hun,  and  endeavour  to 
make  all  the  Preabytenan  'party  in  the  city  ao* 
quiesce ;  and  that,  that  being  done,  his  majesty 
should  instantly  send  to  the  House  of  Pem  to 
make  the  like  cuer,  with  this  addititm— Aat  if  the 
Peers  were  not  satisfied,  he  would  go  in  person  to 
their  House,  and,  with  reservation  of  bis  con- 
science and  honour,  give  them  all  other  imagin- 
able contentment ; — that  Iianark  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  ahex  declariog  that  his  majesty 
hsd  never  anything  in  view  since  the  b^pmning  of 
bis  troubles  that  was  so  likely  to  do  his  work,  and 
unanimoiiBly  agreeing  to  do  their  parts,  cooled 
upon  reflection,  and  finally  excused  themselves 
upon  the  defect  of  their  power  to  undertake  so 
weighty  a  business  without  &e  knowledge  and 
command  of  the  estates  of  Scotland,  saying  like- 
wise that  it  would  be  too  bsEardous  an  attempt 
both  for  his  majerty  and  them ;  yet  handsomely 
offering  to  wait  upon  lum  in  the  utmost  dangers 
as  private  persons,  though  they  could  not  do  it  as 
public  ministers.*  Adibumham  adds,  that  upon 
wis  his  majesty  commanded  him  to  propose  some 
other  place  for  him  to  go  to,  he  being  resolved  to 
stay  no  longer  at  Hampton  Court.  "  I  did  then," 
he  says,  "  calling  to  mind  what  Colonel  Ham- 
mond had  said  to  me  some  few  days  before,  that 
he  was  going  down  to  his  government  because  he 
ibimd  the  army  was  resolved  to  bresk  all  promises 
with  the  king,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  perfidious  actions ;  as  likewise  what 
had  passed  between  the  king  and  the  Scots  com- 
missioners, and  between  me  and  Sir  John  Berk^ 
ley,  in  their  dissoit  irom  his  majesty's  goii^  to 
London,  unfortunate^/  (in  regard  of  the  succeu^ 
not  of  the  ili  choice  of  the  piaceJt  offer  to  their 
thoughts  Sir  John  OgkmderU  houte  m  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  where  his  majesty  might  continue  con- 
cealed till  he  had  gained  the  experience  of  the 
governor's  inclinations  to  serve  him,  which  if 
good,  that  place  would  secure  him  certainly  from 

*  Tbt  Mtowing  puMno  folly  agnwi  with  the  king*!  plui  as  they 
were  made  inoie  evidtrot  aflenrard*: — "  One  ofthe  )«iii«ipcil  eoda 
in  ihnt  propcwilion  to  enfpige  that  nation  (the  Scotch)  Id  inoh  a 
pablloantioB  Mtbey  wnuld  have  no  ooloar  left  then  to  deeert  hlema- 
Jeaty  any  mcwe :  that  rliher  they  ahoald  have  proeperad  and  had  » 
Tery  renorkahle  part  Id  Mi  reatontion,  and  the  rewarde  Juatly  due 
to  Ibelr  merit*,  or  have  ran  the  Mne  fbrtnne  vllh  the  Unit,  whereby 
a  ecitain  fhnadadon  «ouM  have  been  laid  lot  a  ftdthlhl  eoiiJanetioQ 
between  hii  nujeaty  and  then."— jfiAieraAnM'*  Narratite.  Sir 
John  Berkeley,  In  dMcibing  the  )o<miey  or  Blfbt  ftom  Hanptun 
Court,  aayi  that  hie  majraiv  "  conplainecl  Teiy  mmh  of  the  tteou 
eonnlufoncra.  tvAo  were  ihjinltMtprtmM  ki$  iaitgtn  to  Un, 
and  offRTed  hfn  espediente  Ibr  bb  eacape;  bnt  wbeq  he  propaiad  In 
make  lue  otthoH  they  had  oSltnd,  ther  werefUU  ot  obJedioDi  to 
Ibam,  aaying,  that  hia  oomtng  Into  London  was  detparaie,  hla 
Udlns  In  Bn^aad  chlnerieal,  and  bla  eaeape  to  Imay  prorented." 
Bwkdoy  adde  other  eiieanetnaoM  whieh  mloal  Mite  tmnly  oo 
tbi  hoMW  oc  rinoMdtjr  flf  tba  Bcotflh  MBafaifaMa, 


the  fears  of  any  private  conspiracy  of  the  agitators 
at  Putney  (the  principal  end  of  his  remove),  there 
being  then  no  soldiers  of  the  army  in  that  islai^ ; 
keep  intelligence  with  the  ajrmy  if  by  any  accident 
they  should  resume  their  desires  of  serving  bim 
(his  flight  &om  thence  being  liable  to  no  other  in- 
terpretation than  to  save  me  life)  j  hold  up  the 
dnwping  hearts  of  his  own  party ;  give  opportu- 
nity to  the  Scots  or  the  Houses  of  psniament 
(both  being  then  h^hly  in  opposition  to  ^  army) 
to  make  some  further  application  to  hu  majesty, 
and  be  more  in  readiness  there  than  in  any  other 

Sart  of  the  kingdom,  to  reeetve  advantage  fay  the 
eet,  if  at  any  time  the  seamen  should  return  to 
their  duties.  But  if  'no  conditions  could  be  bad 
from  the  governor,  his  majesty  would  be  then 
close  by  t&  water-side,  and  mi^ht  (when  there 
should  be  no  argument  left  for  his  stay)  take 
boat  and  dispose  of  his  person  into  what  psrt  be- 
yond the  seas  he  pleased.'* 

Ashbumham  adds,  that  Sir  John  Berkeley 
fiilly  concurred  in  this  plan ;  and,  that  having 
but  a  very  little  time  to  debate  anything,  **  so 
pressing,  and  so  immtient  was  the  king  to  be 
gone,"  diey  sent  Mr.  Legge  to  desire  his  majesty 
to  come  in  the  evening  into  the  gallery  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  wboe  Sir ;  John  Berlmey  and  himself 
would  fii^  means  to  gain  access  to  him ;  that  the 
king  met  them  at  the  place  ap])ointed ;  that  be 
(Autbumbam)  besought  his  majesty  to  say  whe- 
ther really  and  in  very  deed  he  was  afraid  of  hia 
life  in  that  place,  as  his  going  from  thence  seemed 
to  them  likely  to  produce  a  very  great  change  in 
his  aflairs ;  that  his  majesty  protested  to  God,  that 
he  had  great  cause  to  apprehend  some  attempt 
upon  his  penon,  and  did  expect  every-hour  that  it 
should  be;  that  thereupon  they  said  that  it 
did  not  beoome  them  to  make  any  further  inquiry, 
but  if  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  say  whi- 
ther he  would  go,  they  would  carry  him  thithn  or 

Eerish  in  the  attempt ;  Uiat  the  king  replied  that 
B  had  aone  thoughts  of  going  out  of  the  king- 
dom, but,  for  tbe  diortness  of  the  time  to  prepare  a 
vessel,  he  wu  resolved  to  go  to  the  Isle  ctt  Wi^ ; 
and  Uiat  then,  the  manner  t/t  his  escape  being 
^;reed  upcm,  tlkey  left  him,  till  the  next  nigbt. 

On  the  11  th  A  November,  late  at  night,  news 
reached  London  that  the  lung  was  gone  from 
Hampton  Court  According  to  Rushworth,  "about 
nine  of  the  clock,  the  officers  who  attended  him 
wondered  he  came  not  forth  of  his  chamber,  went 
in,  and  missed  him  within  half  an  bour  sifter  bis 
departure."  He  had  left  bis  cloak  in  the  gallery, 
and  some  letters  in  his  own  hand-writing  upon  the 
table  in  his  withdrawing  room.  One  of  these  letters 
was  addressed  to  the  parliament,  to  tile  following 
effect : — "  That  liberty,  the  thing  now  gmerally  pie- 
tended  and  aimed  at,  was  as  necessary  for  kings  as 
any  odier ;  that  he  had  a  long  time  endued  captivi^ 
and  restraint,  hoping  it  might  tend  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  good  peace ;  but,  finding  the  eontnrr, 
and  the  iinfiTednets  of  tiie  army,  and  new  gnaras 
set  upon  him,  he  bad^.  vithdni^f^^^^|^^Mt 
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ulienaomr  he  shonld  be>  he  voold  eaniestly 
labour  the  settlement  of  a  good  'peace,  and  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  more  blood ;  and  if  he 
might  be  heard  wi&  honour,  freedom,  and  safety, 
he  would  instantly  break  dirough  his  cloud  of  re- 
tirement, attd  shoir  hims^  ready  to  be  Pater 
potrue* 

«  Charub  Rbx."* 

On  the  morrow  the  Lord  Montague  acquainted 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  king's  flight  the 
preceding  night;  and  a  letter  from  Cromwell, 
dated  on  the  11th,  at  twelve  at  ni^ht,waB  read 
in  the  Commons,  "  signifying  the  king's  escape; 
who  went  away  about  nine  of  the  clock  Tester- 
day  evenii^.**  On  die  13th  Colonel  Whalley 
made  a  narrative  to  the  Lords  .concerning  his 
guarding  of  the  ki^,  and  the  manner  of  his  map 
jesty's  e8cape.f  On  the  same  dav  the  Scottish 
commissioners  directed  a  letter  to  ^e  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  stating  ttiat  they  had  heard 
that  his  majesty  was  gone  from  Hampton  Court, 
and  desiring  that  both  Houses  would  make  known 
to  them  the  certainty  thereof.  The  Commons 
declared  it  to  be  high  treason  to  conceal  or  har- 
bour the  king's  person,  or  know  of  any  that  did 
without  revealing  it  immediately  to  the  Speakers 
of  both  Houses,  and  that  every  person  so  guilty 
should  forfeit  bis  whole  estate  and  die  without 
mercy. 

Neither  Ashbumham  nor  Berkeley  gives  any 
clear  account  of  the  escape  from  Hampton  Court. 
Ashburnham,  indeed,  'says  not  a  word  about  the 
journey  until  they  were  withinless  than  twei^  miles 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.    Berkeley  says  that  on  the 


•  Whiteliiek :  who  «ddi,  «  On  the  night  of  Oft  It^Bmnma  to 
imra  of  Um  UBra  ne>p« ;  that  Uieo«t.OT«  who  •ttmdjdWm.wo* 
dariBff  that  bo  euae  not  fiwth  of  hU  eb«intMr,  whaia  ha  twd  bm 
writiDjt  BUHt  pirtoftbenlgbtbefnTe.wontln  udntMM  Ua:  Out 

JownaU— Pm1.HUI.-W1i.U^,  In  •  tetter  to  tho  8p«kot  of 
tlw  Houm  of  Common*,  nyt, "  And  a*  (bt  lha  mfcnper.  Mt.  Spa^n. 
ofihekW«loU«S»*»y.lt'^''"*  Moudoya  and  Thundaya  ware 
ihekinf'i  ael  dan  for  bia  wrllinit  leUen,  to  bo  aant  Into  foreign 
paita.  HU  oaiul  time  fbr  eomtog  out  of  hla  bad-chawUor  on  them 
fUn  was  b«twi«flTa  and  rix  o'clock.  PreaantW  after  ha  wmt  to 
pravera.  And  aboat  half  en  hour  after  that  to  auppei ;  at  which 
Sinn  I  Mt  maidi  abont  hit  bed-ehamber.  Beeawa  he  Bada  no 
km>  auy  after  tapper  before  be  retired  Umaelf  thitbci.  Abont  Bra 
of  Uie  rloek  1  came  into  the  room  next  hit  bad-chambar.  Where  1 
ftMBd  lha  eooiiabikaaia  and  bad-cliamber  men.  I  atked  Ibm 
the  kiDs:  they  told  me  he  wa.  writing  letter;  in  hit  bed-chambw. 
I  waited  without  mittratt  HH  alt  of  the  clock ;  I  then  batan  to  donbt, 
fcc."  The  toUnwiof  Hxnunt  waa  niran  b  j  a  newapapar  of  lha  day  ^~ 
"  No*.  1\.  Thii  day  wttl  be  fcmona  In  after  timet,  becaoeo  Jowarda 
tbe  and  ef  H  hla  midetty  eeeaped  a  kind  of  rattnlnt,  under  which  be 
waa  at  Hamptoa  Conrti  and,  aeeordin*  to  the  beat  relation,  thuti— 
He  at  waa  ntoal.waotto  boprWatealitllebelbreewntog  prayer; 
atartaii  wMiawhat  loBcar  thaa  Mual.  It  wat  Ukw  BOlkaof:  yet  at 
Srrt  wttbootiotpteloni  bnt  he  not  coming  forth  tuddenly.  there  ware 
Amm.  whtah  Incramted  ty  (Ae  crwias  */ «»  <»*«■»  "d  np"*" 

MUfat  aad  npon  teareh  H  wat  found  that  the Uni  waa  cane ;  and 
by  the  way  of  Faradlte.  a  place  ao  called  in  the  Ranlen;  hi  probabf. 
UtT  auddenly  after  hit  gotng  in,  and  abont  twUIgfat  He  left  a  papet 
to  the  parliameai.  another  to  the  eommUtfenan.  and  •third  to 
Colonel  Whalley."— rte  Modtrala  Intelligaieer,  fnm  Thmday. 
jVae.  U  (a  Tiaidoy.  Woe.  18.  1947,  «  7-tod  ^J-ord  JMm*. 
JUm,  im  ybtdiaalia,  a/ 1»«  CAarocUr  oad  Cndiut  cf  JtM  AMUmn- 
Am  There  la  oonflrmatlon  fbr  Ihli  touching  little  newipaper  ttory 
itbont  tha  ery(n,of  the  ooot  bound  that  wltawi  iW  m^.  In  Ito 
MMlaeript  to  one  of  the  leUen  whieh  Charles  left  on  tab  ubk.  ba 
Sdto  Whallsy, "  I  had  almott  forgot  to  derira  yon  to  tend  tha  bUek- 
•ravMlahlo  Ae  of  Biduuead."  And  Sir  PhlUp  Watwiek 
Ri  that  CharUa  tad  a  great  iota  tor  greyhoundt,  preferring 
Sm  nodk  »  ipantela.   I*  tbo  nma  lett«t  to  Wkallay  Ihaia  «• 

thtftiiBl*y  |ialiinilMuak«|twitklilBBt  BtamptniCoiut 


Wednesday  they  had  orders  to  send  spare  hocses  to 
Sntton,  in  Hampshire ;  and  ^t  on  the  Thursday 
his  majesty,  with  WHl  Le^e,  came  out  at  the 
doae  of  the  eveiung,and  immediately  went  towards 
Oatlands,  md  bo  through  the  forest,  where  his 
majesty  acted  as  guide.  The  other  particulars 
given  by  Berkeley  are,  that  that  November  night 
was  ezceedinrly  dark  and  stormy  ;  that  they  lost 
their  way  in  Uie  forest,  though  his  majesty  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  it ;  that  in  the  course  of  am- 
versation  the  king  ^reed  that  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners had  deceived  him  in  saying  that  he 
(Berkeley)  had  had  a  ship  ready,  and  that  that 
ship  had  been  discovered ;  and  that  they  had  so 
acted  in  order  that  "  by  this  means  his  majesty, 
being  excluded  from  all  other  means  of  escaping, 
should  have  been  necessitated  to  make  use  of  Scot- 
land."   Berkeley  does  not  pretend,  however,  that 
he  luid  ever  lud  any  ship,  but  intimates  tluit  he 
expected  that  Ashbsmham,  who  kept  the  king's 
money,  would  have  providid  some  vessel.    If  vre 
are  to  credit  Berkeley,  Charles,  even  in  that 
stormy  night,  was  undecided  whither  he  would  go. 
"  1  asked  his  majesty,"  says  he,  **  which  way  ne 
would  go,"  and  his  majesty  replied  that  he  hoped 
to  be  at  Sutton  three  hours  before  day,  and  that, 
while  our  horses  were  making  ready,  we  would 
consider  what  course  to  take.    But,  what  by  the 
length  and  badness  of  the  road,  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  our  going  at  least  ten  mites  out  of 
our  way,  it  was  day-break  when  we  came  to  our 
inn  at  Sutton ;  where  our  servant  came  out  to  us, 
and  told  us  there  was  a  committee  of  the  counW 
then  sitting  about  the  parliament's  business. 
Berkeley  goes  on  to  say,  that  thereupon,  without 
venturing  into  Sutton,  diey  sent  for  their  horses 
out,  and  contifiued  their  way  towards  Southamp- 
ton ;  Uiat,  on  descending  a  hill,  they  all  alighted, 
and,  leading  their  horses  in  their  hands,  consulted 
what  they  were  to  do;  and  that  then  for  the 
first  time,  for  ought  he  (Berkeley)  could  discover, 
his  majesty  resdved  to  go  to  the  lele  of  Wight. 
Ashburnham,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  before 
asserted  that  Berkeley  knew  everything,  and  fully 
concurred  in  the  scheme  of  going  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  says,  that  runo  his  majesty^s  mind  was 
changed,  and  he  would  not  go  into  the  isle  until 
he  knew  how  the  governor  wouH  receive  him. 
Iliese  two  managers  of  the  flight  ^p%e  in  stating 
that  they  were  sent  forward  to  confer  with  Ham- 
mond ;  and  that  his  majesty,  vrith  L^ge,  went  to 
a  house  of  mj  Lord  Southampton's  at  Titchfield, 
there  to  wait  till  he  heard  from  them.  But 
Berkeley  relatra  otlur  rarcumstances,  of  which 
Ashbumham  says  nothing,  affirming  Uiat  they 
carried  with  them  (to  show  to  the  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight)  a  copy  of  the  letter  his  majesty 
left  at  Hampton  Court,  and  of  two  letters  sent  to 
him,  one  from  Cromwell,  the  other  without  a 
name ;  both  eipressing  great  apprehensions  and 
fears  of  the  designs  of  the  levelling  party  in  the 
anny  and  city  against  his  maj»ty;  that  from 
Cnnawdl  adding,  thil^^*<^^pQM^iinMiU»r4o&  a 
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new  guard  was  the  next  day  to  be  put  upon  his 
majesty  of  that  party."  There  axe  (Miher  dis- 
agreements in  the  accounts  of  these  two  servants 
of  To;^Ity,  who  both  endeaTour  to  exculpate  Uiem- 
selres  from  the  charge  of  being  the  cause  of  lead- 
ing the  king  into  captivity  (that  either  of  them  did 
so  knowingly  we  cannot  credit),  and  who  were 
both  but  too  ready  to  seek  to  relieve  themselves 
from  their  share  in  the  misadventure,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  body  and  everybody  else.  We  be- 
lieve, for  our  own  part,  that  their  heads  and  that 
of  the  king  as  well  were  utterly  bewildered,  that 
they  knew  not  what  to  do  for  the  best,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  well  excuse  their 
confusion  and  wavering.  Berkeley  says  tliat  they 
came  to  Lymington  that  night,  but  could  not  pass 
over  to  the  island  by  reason  of  a  violent  storm ; 
that  the  next  morning  they  'got  over  and  went  to 
Garisbrook  Castle,  where  the  governor  dwelt;  that, 
at  Mr.  Ashburnham's  desire^  he  took  Hammond 
aside,  and  delivered  the  king's  message  to  him 
word  for  word.  "  But,"  continues  Sir  John,  "  he 
grew  so  pale,  and  fell  into  such  a  tremblii^  that 
I  did  re^ly  believe  he  would  have  fallen  off  his 
horse;  whtch  trembling  continued  widi  him  at 
least  an  hour  after,  in  which  he  broke  out  into 
passionate  and  distracted  expressions,  sometimes 
saying,  O,  gentlemen,  you  have  undone  me  by 
bringing  the  king  into  the  island,  if,  at  least,  you 
have  brought  him ;  and,  if  you  have  not,  pray  let 
him  not  come ;  for,  what  between  my  duty  to  his 
majesty,  and  my  gratitude  for  this  fresh  obligation 
of  confidence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  observing 
my  trust  to  the  army,  on  the  other,  I  shall  be 
confounded.  Otherwhile  he  would  tslk  to  a  quite 
contrary  purpose.  I  remember  that,  to  settle  him 
the  better,  I  said  that,  Qod  be  thanked,  there  was 
no  harm  done ;  that  Ids  majesty  intended  a  favour 
to  him  and  his  posterity,  in  giving  himself  an 
occasion  to  lay  a  great  obligation  upm  b™,  and 
auch  as  was  very  consistent  with  his  relation  to  the 
army,  who  had  so  solemnly  eagnged  tiiemaelves  to 
his  majesty :  but  if  he  thought  otherwise  hit  ma- 
jesty would  be  &r  from  imposing  his  person  upon 
him.  To  that  he  replied,  that  then,  if  his  ma- 
jesty should  come  to  any  mischance,  what  would 
the  army  and  kingdom  say  to  him  that  had  re- 
fused to  receive  him  ?  To  this  I  replied,  that  he 
did  not  refuse  him,  who  was  not  come  to  him. 
He  returned,  that  he  must  needs  know  where  his 
majesty  was,  because  he  knew  where  we  were,  I 
told  faim  he  was  never  the  nearer  for  my  part 
He  then  began  a  little  to  sweeten,  and  to  wish  that 
his  majesty  should  have  reposed  himself  abso- 
lutely upon  him,  because  it  would  have  been  much 
the  better  for  both.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham,  and  told  him  that  this  governor  was  not 
a  man  for  our  purpose,  and  that,  for  my  part,  I 
would  never  give  my  consent  that  his  majesU 
should  trust  him.  Mr.  Ashbumham  admowledged 
that  he  did  not  like  him ;  yet,  on  the  other  side, 
he  much  feued  what  would  become  of  his  majesty, 
if  he  should  be  discovered  before  he  had  made  hu 


point,  and  made  i^pear  what  his  intention  was  ; 
for  then  he  would  be  accused  of  what  his  enemies 
pleased  to  lay  upon  him."  Thus  far  Sir  John 
Berkeley.  But  Ashbumham  describes  this  strange 
scene  very  differently.  He  says  that,  on  first 
addressing  the  govanor,Berkeley  asked  him  who  he 
thought  was  very  near  him  ?  That  Hammond  said 
he  knew  not;  and  that  BeAeley  replied, "  Even 
good  King  Charles,  who  ia  come  from  Hamptim 
Court  for  fear  of  being  murdered  privatdy.*' 
"  This,"  continues  Ashbumham,  **  was,  to  speak 
modestly,  a  very  unskilful  entrance  into  our  busi- 
ness, nothing  being  to  be  preserved  with  greater 
secrecy  from  him,  than  that  the  king  was  come 
from  Hampton  Court,  our  pretence  naturally  being 
to  have  to  return  thither  with  his  answer,  to  the 
end  that  his  majesty  might  have  made  a  judgment 
of  Hammond's  resolution  at  his  own  leisure,  which 
of  necessity  he  must  have  done,  if  Sir  John  Berke- 
ley had  not  discovered  that  the  king  was  so  near 
him."  Ashbumham  confirms  Berkley's  account 
of  HamUond'a  confuaion.  At  the  first,"  says 
he,  **the  governor  seemed  very  mnch  diacom- 
posed,  biU,  after  some  pause,  denred  to  know  what 
his  majesty  would  expect  from  him.  I  told  him, 
to  preserve  him  in  honour  and  aa^y  so  as  became 
his  duty  to  the  peace  of  the  nation,  by  a  happy 
rectmciliation  between  him  and  the  parliament  and 
army;  to  he  desired  we  would  cUne  with  him, 
and  he  would  think  further  of  what  we  had  pro- 
posed, professing  to  be  very  willing  to  serve  the 
king."  Ashbumham  goes  on  to  inform  us  that, 
by  this  invitation  to  dinner.  Sir  John  Berkeley 
and  he  got  opportunity  to  confer  together,  and 
conclude  that,  as  his  majesty  was  in  great  dan- 
ger to  be  taken  if  be  stayed  where  he  thai  was,  it 
was  necessary  they  should  shorten  the  wwk  with 
the  governor  by  desiring  his  positive  answer  to 
this  question — whether  he  voiud  delirar  hia  ma- 
jeaty  to  the  parliament  or  army,  in  case  thn 
should  desire  unreasonable  things  from  him,  such 
as  were  attt^ether  repugnant  to  his  conscience  and 
honour,  and  such  as  ne  most  refuse  to  grant ;  that 
the  governor  hesitated  a  little,  but,  after  debating 
the  question  for  a  while  with  Sir  John  Berkeley 
alone,  he  cheerfully  offered  to  bind  himself  thus 
far,  that,  since  it  appeared  his  majesty  came  from 
Hampton  Court  to  save  his  life,  Lf  he  pleased  ta 
put  himself  into  his  hands,  whatever  he  could 
expect  from  a  person  of  honour  or  honesty,  his 
majesty  should  have  it  made  good  by  him ;  and 
that  then  both  Ashbumham  and  Berkeley,  aettiog 
still  before  them  the  sad  apprehensions  of  the 
king's  being  pursued  and  taken  before  they  could 
get  back  to  him,  concluded  upon  closing  with 
uiis  eng^;ement.  Berkeley,  on  the  other  side, 
saying  not  a  mad.  about  the  invitation  to  dinner, 
asserts  that  the  confoence  apart  was  between 
Ashbumham  and  die  govemor;  that,  after  some 
conference,  they  came  both  to  lum,  when  the 
governor  sud  that,  since  they  desired  it,  he  would 
say  that,  because  his  majes^  had  made  choice  of 
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great  trust  upm,  he  vould  not  deceive  his  mm- 
jeep's  expectatiut ;  that  thereupon  he  (BerkdCT), 
more  euitioui  than  hit  oompuiioni  replied  that 
^goveiDor*a  exprenion*  were  too  general,  and 
did  not  csoBBc  home  to  their  iDttructioiis  fnnn  the 
king ;  that  Hammond  then  made  many  diBConrsea 
not  much  to  the  purpose,  during  which  time  he 
kept  himself  between  him  (Berkeley)  and  Mr. 
Arabamham,  and  when  he  found  him  still  un- 
satisfied, he  told  him  that  he  was  harder  to  content 
than  Mr.  Ashbumham,  and  that  he  believed  his 
m^es^  would  be  mucli  easier  pleased  than  either 
oivum;  and  that  thereupon  he  (Hammond)  con- 
cluded that  Berkeley  should  go  into  the  castle, 
and  that  Mr.  Ashbturnham  should  take  his  horse 
and  go  to  the  king,  and  tell  his  majesty  what  he 
had  said.  **  I  embraced  the  motion,'*  continues 
Berkeley,  "  most  readily,  and  immediately  went 
orer  the  bridge  into  the  castle,  though  I  had  the 
inume  of  the  gallows  very  perfectly  before  ne. 
Mr.  Aihbamham  vent,  I  believe,  with  a  heUa 
heart  to  horse;  but  befwe  he  was  gone  half  a 
fl%ht*8bot,  the  govenw,  being  before  the  castle 
gate,  called  to  him,  and  had  a  conference  of  tt 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  him,  to  what  pur- 
pose I  never  knew,  witil  I  came  into  Holland, 
where  a  gentleman  of  good  worth  and  quality  told 
me,  that  the  governor  affirmed  afterwards  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  many  places,  that  he  then  offered  to 
Mr.  Ashbumham  that  I  should  go^  and  he  should 
stay,  as  believing  his  majesty  to  be  less  willing  to 
expose  him  than  me,  but  that  Mr.  Ashburnham 
■bwrfniely  refused.*  Whatever  passed  between 
them,  I  am  sure  they  came  both  bftck  to  me ;  and 
the  govenior,  putting  himself  between  us,  said, 
that  he  would  say  that  which  be  waa  sure  oudit 
to  contoit  any  reasonable  man,  which  was,  that  ne 
did  believe  hia  majeatT  relied  on  him,  as  on  a 
venm  of  honour  and  honesty,  and  therefore  he 
did  engage  himself  to  us,  to  perform  whatever 
could  be  expected  from  a  person  of  honour  and 
honesty.  Before  I  could  make  any,  Mr.  Ashbum- 
ham made  this  reply — I  will  ask  no  more.  The 
governor  then  added,  Let  us  all  go  to  the  king,  and 
acquaint  him  with  it.  Mr.  Ashbumham  answered. 
With  all  my  heart.  I  then  broke  from  the  go- 
vernor, who  held  me  in  his  hand,  and  went  to  Mr. 
Ashbumham,  and  said.  What,  do  you  mean  to 
carry  this  man  to  the  king  before  you  know  whe- 
ther he  will  approve  <tf  tiiis  undertaking  or  no  ? 
Undoubtedly  you  will  surprise  him.  Mr.  Ash- 
bundiun  said  nothing  hut — ril  toarratU  you.  And 
■o  yoD  shall,  said  I ;  for  you  know  the  lung  much 
better  than  I  do.  .  .  .  Well;  he  would  take  that 
upon  him.  I  then  desired  he  would  not  let  the 

*  AibbnnbmB  wm  Uiat  Sir  Joba  Bwktlay  oBmd  btntdf  to 
■ta^i  whteh  mupoui  M  (Aditoiinhaa)  dM  not  much  dlipole.  both 
bMMM«  b«  UMuht  UMt  part  (the  atkyini  io  the  cutis)  Wat  dmu- 
getooM,  -  dgBiiytni  ooly  ■  Baa'i  dnwiim  hta  Back  unt  of  tb«  wlUr," 
madbBmNM  b«(Aibbanh«BilbeU«Tad  liiuwlf  likely  lob«  Ibe  mem 
wtU  oftba  two  to  hia  n»intf  hi  cub  b*  bad  tmk<en  up  any  othn 
miihulaB,  M  ha  wall  knew  all  iha  aaa  bomiH  of  that  wunuj.  How 
Iktkflay'i  golnf  lolo  a  ittuun  raatle— ahleb  iie  hlmirlf  tava  lia  did 
vltblbtlkaior  tba  gaUpwa  balMa  Ufeytt— cu  b«  dMcnbaA  at  ■ 
mB*s4Mii«Ui  BMkgat  oCtia wUu^msn  ■(•loHio  uudM^ 
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governor  carry  any  other  person  with  him,  that,  in 
all  events,  we  might  the  more  easily  secure  him 
(the  governor),  which  he  consented  to.  Never- 
theleea,  when  we  came  to  Cowes  Castle,  where  we 
were  to  take  boat^  Hammond  took  Basket,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  castle,  akmg  with  him ;  and  when  I 
complained  of  it  to  Mr.  Ashbumham,  he  answered, 
it  was  no  matter,  for  that  we  should  be  able  to  do 
well  enough  wiUi  them  two."  Though  he  tells 
the  story  somewhat  differently,  taking  to  himself 
the  credit  of  refusing  to  stir  if  Hammond  should 
take  any  soldiers  wi&  them,  Ashbumham  agrees 
with  Berkeley  in  the  main  point  of  their  conduct- 
ing Hammond  to  the  king  s  hiding  place,  saying, 
"  I  presently  laid  hold  of  his  going  to  the  king, 
and  was  very  g|lad  of  that  motion,  there  being  no 
better  salve,  in  any  understanding,  for  the  only 
di£Bculty  which  rested  with  me,  which  was,  that 
his  mtgeatf  vrould  not  be  at  lihexty  to  do  anything 
elie,  in  ease  he  should  not  approve  of  what  waa 
tendered  to  him.  The  governor  having  then  the 
knowledge  of  hisbeii^  come  from  Hampton  Court, 
and  not  far  from  him,  would  certainly  have  sent 
spies  with  either  of  us,  and  so  have  been  sure  to 
have  seized  him,  if  he  should  have  taken  any 
other  course ;  and  by  his  going  I  conceived  a 
good  expedient  loas  offered  to  put  into  his  ma- 
jesty's power  to  dispose  of  himself  any  other  way, 
if  he  liked  not  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  upon 
these  conditions." 

What  the  good  expedient  was  which  offered 
itself  to  Ashbumham's  mind  we  shall  see  presently. 
Crossing  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the 
beautiful  isle  from  the  main,  the  party  landed, 
and  wo^  on  all  together — Berkeley,  Ashbum- 
ham, Hamnumd,  and  Basket  —  to  the  L^ 
Southamptm's  house;  and  there,  as  the  two 
narrators  agree,  Ashbumham  first  went  up  and 
spoke  with  Charles.  He  himself  says,  that  when 
he  had  made  the  whole  relation,  the  king  told  him, 
with  a  very  severe  and  reserved  countenance,  that 
notwithittanding  the  eng^ement  he  verily  believe4 
the  governor  would  make  him  a  prisoner.  I 
presumed  to  tell  him,"  continues  Ashbumham, 
"  that  I  was  sure  his  instmctions  had  been  fully 
obeyed,  they  being  to  try  what  conditions  we  could 
get  for  him;  but  since  what  was  done  did  not 
please  him,  I  was  happy  that  I  had  provided  an 
expedient;  so  that  if  he  would  say  what  other 
course  he  would  steer,  I  would  take  order  that  the 
governor  should  not  interrupt  him.  {It  would  be 
curious  io  know  wliether  Hammond  had  any 
notion  of  the  risk  he  was  running  in  accompany- 
ing this  very  despemle  servant  of  royalty.)  His 
majes^  asked  me  how  that  could  possiMyhe,  since 
the  governor  was  come  with  us?  I  answered, 
that  his  coming  made  any  other  way  more  practi- 
cable than  if  he  had  stayed  behind.  He  then 
told  ifie  that  he  had  sent  to  Hampton  for  a  vessel, 
to  transport  him  into  Frauce,  and  was  in  good 
ho])e  to  be  supplied,  and  that  lie  expected  news 
of  it  every  moment,  but  very  earnestly  pressed  to 
know lum'l  would deai^^fa^  ^l^'^  S^^^^II^I^I 
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anBwered  that  I  was  iMolTed  and  prepaied  to  kill 
him  and  the  captain  with  my  own  Hiinds.  His 
majesty,  walking  some  few  tnras  in  the  room,  and 
(as  he  was  afteTwarde  pleased  to  tell  me)'wetghing 
what  I  had  proposed  to  him,  and  considering,  that 
if  the  ship  should  not  come,  it  would  not  be  many 
hours  before  some  (in  pursuance  of  him)  would 
seize  him,  the  consequence  whereof  he  very  much 
apprehended,  resolved  he  would  not  hare  execution 
done  upon  the  governor,  for  he  intended  to  accept 
of  what  he  had  proffered  and  to  go  with  himj  and 
therefore  commanded  he  should  be  called  up.  Sir 
John  Berkeley  being  not  yet  come  to  the  king."* 
The  governor  (Hammond)  and  Sir  John  Berkeley 
were  then  called  up.  "  His  majesty,"  says  Berke- 
ley, **  judged  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  boggle, 
and  therefore  received  Hammond  cheorfuUy,  who 
pnmiiBed  more  to  his  majesty  than  he  had  aone  to 
ua ;  and  we  all  went  over  that  night  to  the  Cowes." 
Hie  next  morning  they  went  to  Carislnook  Castle, 
Charles  being  comforted  on  the  way  by  divers 
gentlemen  of  the  isluid,  who  assured  him  that  the 
whole  island  was  in  his  favour,  except  the  go- 
vernors of  the  castles  and  Hammond's  captains. 
The  king  had  for  a  while  nothing  to  complain  of, 
and  no  apparent  grounds  for  any  other  than  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction :  he  was  allowed  to  ride  .abroad, 
and  led  to  believe  that  he  might  freely  quit  the 
island  whenever  he  chose.  H  is  friends  at  a  distance 
approved,  by  their  letters,  the  step  he  had  taken ; 
and  he  and  Ashburnham  assailed  the  governor 
very  prosperously:  ao  that  Hammond  and  lutf 
captains  seemed  to  desire  nothing  hut  that  he 
wmild  send  a  civil  messi^  to  the  Housea,  atgnify- 
ii^  his  inclination  to  peace  and  agreement.  Three 
days  after  their  arrivu  at  Carisbrook,  the  parlia- 
ment, informed  by  Hammond  where  the  Icing  was, 
send  to  demand  his  three  attendants — Ashburn- 
ham, Berkeley,  and  Legge ;  but  the  governor  re- 
fused to  let  them  go.  At  the  same  time,  never- 
theless, Hammond  attended  to  the  oxiet  that  he 
was  to  guard  the  person  <tf  the  king  with  all  va- 
lance. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  their  arrival  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Charles  and  his  friends  learned  the  result 
of  the  rendeEvous  of  the  army,  which  they  Iwd 
looked  forward  to  with  extreme  anxiety,  appre- 
hending nothing  but  deatmction  from  the  triumph 
(rf"  the  mutinous  addiery.  Nor  had  Cromwell  been 
less  anxious :  the  Levellers  had  accused  him  of 
taking  the  king  out  of  their  hands  and  amugglii^ 

*  Berkclay,  who  ukmnrladcei  Ikat  he  wu  Bot  prvMiit,  thiia  da- 
•eribat  what  paiaed  bctwMD  the  kUm  and  Aahbnnihui.  "  I  attei- 
warda  ottdentood,  that  when  Hr.Aahbarahaiit  had  glntt  anoceonDt 
of  our  managa  and  tha  goitmoft  amwer,  and  came  to  lar  thai  ha 
waa  come  aioag  wilb  nt  to  maka  Bood  what  he  had  pnimiiea,  hia  ma> 
Jcaty  ttnick  tumaalf  upon  the  breait,  and  tald,  what  I  hava  yuu 
DKraKhtHammondwllhyoaf  0,70a hare  nmloDe  ma;  ftir  I  ara  by 
thia  tneaiM  made  lhat  from  ■tirring.  Hr.  Aahburaham  Rplied,  that 
Uht  miatraated  Hammond,  ba  would  tmdartakelo  aecute  him.  Hia 
m4}«aty  laid,  I  vndantaml  you  well  euotigh ;  b«t  the  world  woold 
not  eicuae  me.  For,  ir  I  ihonld  follow  that  counwl,  H  would  be  said, 
aod  believed,  that  tae  (Hammond)  had  ventured  hia  life  fi>r  me,  and 
that  I  had  onwortklly  taken  it  ftom  him.  No,  It  ia  too  late  now  to 
thiBk  <rf  anything  but  gaiug  thtoaKh  the  w^y  you  have  forced  upon 
Be,  ud  to  leave  the  laane  to  Ood.  But  whea  M>  m^aat*  iN^an 
aanwlowswIaT  that  ha  eimU  make  »  gnat  aa  ovanl^  hjb- 
Imndtus,  hRrtpg  u  aaon  lo  leply,  wept  utlnly," 


him  away ;  and  ^ley  had  threatened  to  take  the 
life  of  the  ren^ad^  But  wise  meaauns  had  beta 
adopted ;  Fairfax  !ad  set  his  lUgh  name  and  autho- 
rity against  the  adjutators  and  Leveller^,  and  at 
the  decisive  moment  it  was  found  that  that  faction* 
was  numerically  weak.  When  the  troops  met  at* 
Ware,  only  two  regiments— •Harrison's  htnve  and 
Robut  Lilbume*8  foot,  who  both  came  to  the 
ground  wearing  in  their  hats  the  motto  The 
people's  freedom  and  the  soldiers*  rights"— ^owed 
any  mutinous  spirit.  Oomwell,  followed  by  some 
of  his  &vourite  officers,  galloped  into  Uie  rulks  of 
these  mutineers,  seized  one  of  their  ringleaders, 
and  caused  him  to  be  shot  on  the  instant ; — and  in 
that  single  instaut  all  opposition  vanished.  Ihe 
army  was  thus  again  united,  but  it  was  presently 
seen  that  Ireton  and  'Cromwdl,  though  they  had 
checked  the  ultra-revolutioDary  Levellers,  had 
thrown  themaelvea  into  the  republican  movement 
Within  a  week  after  the  rendezvous  at  Ware,  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  a  vast  number  of  the 
soldiers  waited  upon  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and 
told  them,  that  though  they  were  certain  to  perish 
in  the  enterprise,  they  would  leave  nothing  unat- 
tempted  to  bring  the  whole  army  over  to  their  side; 
and  that,  if  all  failed,  they  would  make  a  division 
in  the  army,  and  join  with  any  one  who  would 
assist  them  in  the  destruction  of  those  that  should 
oppose  them.  This  signified  that  Cromwell  and 
ireton  mu^  join  the  republican  party,  or  lose 
everything.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell  and  his  son- 
in-law  thereupon  concluded  that,  since  they  rould 
not  bring  the  army  overto  their  views,  it  vcnild  be 
best  for  them  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
army — a  schism  between  them  being  sure  destruc- 
tion to  both  parties.  In  pursuance  of  Uiia  resolu- 
tion, Cromwell  bent  all  Ms  thoughts  to  make  his 
peace  with  that  party  which  was  most  opposed  to 
the  king — acknowledging  to  them  that  the  glory 
of  the  world  had  so  d^zled  his  eyes  that  he  could 
not  discern  clearly  the  great  works  that  the  Lord 
was  doing.  And  from  this  time  it  is  certain  the 
commonwealth  or  republican  party,  both  in  the 
army  and  in  parliament,  were  resolved  to  decline 
treating  with  the  king  for  his  restoration  to  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  upon  any  tefms  at 
all,  thinking  it  safer  and  better,  for  the  permanent 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  to  aettle  the  state 
without  him.* 

In  Uie  mean  time  Chaxiea  had  sent  Sir  John 
Berkeley  from  the  Isle  of  W^ht  with  letters  to 
Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Ireton,  at  Windsor.  "  As 
I  was  half-way  between  Bagshot  and  Windsor," 
says  Berkeley,  "  Comet  Joyce,  a  great  adjutator, 
and  he  that  had  taken  'the  king  from  Holmby, 
overtook  me.  .  .  .  Upon  my  discourses  with  him, 

*  Banm  MaMrea'a  Prebce  to  Heleet  Traeti  reUttBg  to  the  CMX 
Wan  in  Bngland.— Thlalvarned  and  audacale  wriurnddi^*'  AHd  la 
thi*  reralnttoB  Cromwell,  linee  hta  late  reooBcUlalioB  wtth  the  Com- 
moawealth  party,  aaema  to  have  eonenned  j  but,  till  that  vnmt,  t 
eoneeivc  htnio  havaemtlnnadaineeielahlaimieaaiona  of  attach- 
ment to  the  ktll(,«wl  htadnlraarbalnf  IbeeBieflnatmmentorbfai 
reitotation  to  the  royal  aathottty  npoa  the  nodento  propuaala  drawn 
op  by  Commiuary-Oenerel  Iiwon,  ot  ewdi  other*  m  might  ba 
tbought  aafflelent  to  protNt  the  Ubertiea  aad  RhOMIt¥H»  1*1^^ 
asaiuit  aaj  flitnn  sticnpu  o(iri)ttni^powai<>»4MpM,^ 
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I  finmd-  thit  it  had  been  discoursed  among  the  ad- 
jntatoiSf,  whether  for  their  jiutificatioD  the  king 
oughit  Aot  to  he  hnmght  to  a  tjid| ;  which  he  held 
in  the  affirmatiTe :  not,  hesaid,  that  he  would  have 
one  hair  of  his' head  to  sufifisr.  but  that  they  might 
Dot  bear  the  blame  of  the  war."  On  Teaching  Wind- 
Bor,  Berkeley  went  to  Fairfax's  quarten,  and  found 
the  ofiScers  met  there  in  a  general  council.  After 
waiting  an  hour  he  wai  admitted  into  that  full  as« 
sembly ;  and,  having  delrrered  hii  letters  to  the 
general,  he  was  desired  to  withdraw.  After  wailing 
another  half  hour  he  was  again  called  in.  "  The 
general/!  says  he,  **  looked  very  severely  upon  me, 
and,  after  his  manner,  aaid  that  they  vent  the  fVt* 
liament'a  anny,  and  Uierefbn  could  not  say  anything 
to  his  raajeaty'i  motion  of  peaoA,  hut  mu»t  refer 
those  matters  to  than,  to  whom  they  would  send 
his  majesty's  letters."  Bo-keley  then  looked 
about,  upon  Czomwdl  atad  Ireton  and  the  rest  ut 
his  acquaintance  anunig  the  tdKceis,  who  salntod 
him  Ten  coldly,  and  their  countenance  quite 
changed  towards  him.  The  next  morning  Berke- 
ley contrived  to  let  Cromwell  know  that  he  had 
secret  letters  of  instruction  to  him  from  the  king ; 
but  Cromwell  now  sent  him  word  that  he  dunt 
not  see  him,  bade  him  be  assured  that  he  would 
serve  biis  majesty  as  long  as  he  could  do  it  without 
his  own  ruin,  but  desired  him  not  to  expect  that 
he  should  perish  for  the  king's  sake.  Berkeley 
thereupon  proceeded  to  Xxindon,  and  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  Lords  XiUiderdale  aiul 
I^anark.  At  the  same  tijne,  ihe  queen  was  applied 
to  £k  a  ship  of  war  to  carry  off  Charlca  from 
the  Islo  of  Wight  AlnuMt  at  the  same  moment, 
while  the  paniament  were  again  delibeniting 
afaoot  fttth  propoiitiims  to  he  sent  to  the  king, 
Charles  addnised  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Lords*  House,  to  be  communicated  also  to  the 
Housie  of  CommwB.  He  reiterated  bis  scruples 
of  conscience  concerning  the  abolition  of  episco- 
pacy, but  said  that  he  hoped  he  should  satisfy  the 
parliament  with  his  reasons,  if  he  might  personally 
treat  with  them.  The  commissioners  of  Scotland, 
who  were  almost  frantic  at  the  triumphant  march 
of  the  IndeiwndentB,  urged  with  great  vehemence 
that  this  desire  of  the  ^ng  for  a  personal  treaty 
might  be  granted.  The  psrliament  "  resolved 
upnt  a  middle  way,*'  and  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber thn  passed  four  propositions,  drawn  up  in  the 
£arm  of  acta,  which,  when  the  king  had  signed,  be 
was  to  be  a^nittedto  a  penonal  treaty  at  London. 
These  propositioni  were.  1.  That  his  nmesQr 
should  concur  in  a  bill  for  aetUing  of  the  muitia. 
2.  That  he  should  call  in  all  dedaratirais,  oadis, 
and  proclamations,  agaifut  the  parliament,  and 
those  who  had  adhered  to  them.  3,  That  all  the 
lords  who  were  made  after  the  great  seal  was  car- 
ried  away  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  4.  That  power  should  be 
given  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  adjourn 
as  they  should  think  fit  The  commissioners  of 
Sootland,  who  had  been  acted  up(«  bv  Lauderdale 
utd  Lanark  and  Berkeley,  and  who  nad  received 


several  communicationa  from  Charles  himself 
protested  against  the  sending  of  these  four  bills  to 
the  king  before  he  should  be  treated  with  at  Ijon- 
don.  On  the  34th  of  December  the  bills  were 
{nreaented  to  Charles  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  where 
the  king,  understanding  th&  mind  of  the  Scots, 
and  the  factions  in  liondon,  absolutely  refused  to 
give  his  assent ;  and  the  commissioners,  with  this 
stem  denial,  returned  to  London,  But  by  this 
time,  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  scruples  of 
conscience,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  Seoti,  in  which  be  engaged  to  re- 
nounoa  epiicopaoy  and  aooept  the  covenant  the 


Soots,  on  their  part,  engnging  to  restore  him  by 
fiinie  of  arms ;  and  on  tht  95th  of  December  he 
privately  signed  this  treaty. 


A  n.  1648. — ^Andnow  Charles  thoudit  of  flying 
from  tiie  IsU  of  Wigbti  being  probably  alike  ap- 
Prebansiva  of  the  oonsequances  of  his  refusing  the 
Ibur  propositions  of  narUament  and  of  those  which 
must  fbllow  any  desution  of  his  treaty  with  the 
Scots  or  of  his  otaer  plans — for  other  plans  of  various 
kinds  were  certainly  entertained.  But  Hammond 
had  now  sent  Ashbumham,  Berkeley,  and  Legge 
out  of  the  island,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
active  in  the  business  of  contriving  the  king's 
escape  from  Carisbrook,  and  the  guards  had  been 
doubled*  at  the  castle.  In  fact  Charles  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  a  close  prisoner.  A  French 
vessel  had  arrived  in  Southampton  Water,  but  it 
was  dismissed.  Ashbumham  and  Berkeley,  how- 
ever, kept  a  relay  of  saddle-horses  on  the  coast, 
hoping  that  Charles  might  get  out  of  the  castle ; 
and  such  was  the  activity  and  ingenuity  of  thesQ 
men,  and  of  Uie  king  himself  tiiat  an  active  corre- 
apondenoB  was  still  carried  on  between  the  royal 
captive  and  hia  friends  in  France,  Sootland,  uul 
London.  On  one  dark  night  Charles  well  nigh 
got  out  of  the  castle.  "  Being  confident"  says 
Ashbumham, "  of  the  assistance  of  one  about  him, 
and  having  discovered  (upon  trial)  that  he  could 
pass  his  body  between  the  bars  of  the  window  of 
hU  chamber,  because  he  found  there  was  room 
for  his  head  (the  rule  being  that  where  the  head 
can  pass  the  body  may) ;  but  most  unhappily  he 
mistook  the  way  of  measure,  for,  instead  of  putting 
forth  his  hesd  sidewaya,  he  did  it  right  forward ; 
by  which  errOT,  when  all  things  were  adjusted  for 
his  escape  the  second  time,  and  that  he  thought  to 
put  in  execution  what  he  thought  so  sure  (his  pas- 
sage through  the  window)  he  stuck  fast  in  it  and 
(as  he  was  pleased  to  send  me  word)  did  atrun  so 
much  in  the  attempt  as  he  was  in  great  extremity, 
though  with  long  and  painful  stnigglings  he  got 
back  again  without  any  certain  notice  taken  by  any 
man,  but  by  him  who  waited  to  have  served  him 
when  he  had  come  down.''  On  another  occasion 
a  drum  beat  suddenly  at  dead  of  night  in  the 
quiet  little  island  town  of  Newport ;  and  one  Cap- 
tain Burley  tried  to  get  up  an  insurrection  and 
rescue  the  king — '*  a  design  so  impossible  for  those 
that  undertook  it  to  efiect  they  consisting  chiefly 
of  women  and  childreUiQ^pflg^  any  arms,^f(mg 
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one  musket,  that  no  sober  man  could  possibly  have 
been  engaged  in  it."  Poor  Burley  was  made  prisoner 
and  sulraequently  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Silken 
cords  wherewith  to  descend  and  aqua  fortis  where- 
with to  corrode  the  bars  of  his  prison,  it  is  said, 
were  adroitly  conveyed  to  the  royaJ  prisoner.*  But 
the  parliament  were  now  working  with  more  cor- 
rosive acids.  On  the  3rd  of  January,  1648,  the 
Commons  took  into  consideration  the  king's  re- 
fusal of  their  four  propositions.  "  The  dispute,'* 
says  May,  "  was  sharp,  vehement,  arid  high,  about 
the  state  and  government  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  many  plain  speeches  made  of  the  king's  obsti- 
nate averseness  and  the  people's  too  long  patience. 
It  was  there  affirmed,  that  the  king,  by  this  denial, 
had  denied  his  protection  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, for  which  only  subjection  is  due  from  them; 
that,  one  being  taken  away,  the  other  falls  to  the 
ground ;  that  it  is  very  unjust  and  absurd  that  the 
parliament,  having  so  Often  tried  the  king's  affec- 
tions, should  now  betray  to  an  implacable  enemy 
both  themselves  and  all  those  firiends  who,  in  a 
most  just  cause,  had  valiantly  adventured  their 
lives  and  fortunes ;  that  nothing  was  now  left  for 
them  to  do,  but  to  take  care  for  the  safety  of  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  and  settle  the  Common- 
wealth (since  otherwise  it  could  not  be)  without 
the  king."t  Sir  Thomas  Wroth  declared  that  kings 
of  late  had  carried  themselves  as  if  they  were  more 

*  AecordiDE  to  HnWrt,  «hiU  ChulM  wu  In  dviibrook  Cutl« 
he  Ipeiit  much  of  liii  lima  In  miling.  "  Th«  Sncred  Scripture  wia 
the  iMok  he  mo*t  delighted  Id  :  he  read  oftea  ia  BUhop  Aodnwi' 
SerrooQi.  HDokcr'i  EccleiiatUc«l  Polity,  Dr.  HManoad'i  worlu, 
ViUalpandui  upon  Eukiifl,  SaLdi'i  Panphrwe  uf  KinR  DoTid'a 
Ptalma,  Hrrbcrt'l  Divloe  foemi,  and  alio  Godrrey  of  Bu1loipi«,  trrit 
Id  Itvllan  by  Torquato  Taiio,  aod  done  into  Englbh  heroic  verae  by 
Mr.  E'airfai, — a  puem  hia  majt^ity  much  commedded, — aa  he  did  alao 
AHofto,  by  Sir  Joho  Harria^'oa,  a  faceUou*  poet,  much  eateemed, 
kc,  and  SpeDier'a  Fairy  Qoren,  and  the  like,  for  ■UeriMiDf  hla 
apiriti  aAer  aerton*  atudiea."— Jfrnnr*. 
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fit  for  Bedlam  than  Tophet— that  he  cared  not 
what  forms  of  government  were  set  up,  so  it  were 
not  by  kings  or  devils ;  and  there  were  other  mem- 
bers equally  violent  agaiuat  monarchical  govern- 
ment. Ireton  spoke  with  great  force,  declaring 
that  the  king  had  denied  Siat  protection  to  the 
people  which  was  the  condition  of  their  obedience 
to  him ;  that  they  ought  not  to  desert  the  brave 
men  who  had  fought  for  them  beyond  all  possibi- 
lity of  retreat  or  forgiveness,  and  who  would  never 
forsake  the  parliament,  unleia  the  parliament  first 
forsook  them.  After  some  further  debate,  Crom- 
well brought  op  the  rear.  It  was  time,  he  said, 
to  answer  the  public  expectation ;  that  they  were 
able  and  resolved  to  govern  and  defend  the  king- 
dom by  their  own  power ;  and  teach  the  people 
they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  a  man  whose  hMrt 
Qod  hardened  in  obstinacy."  It  ia  said,  that  in 
warning  the  House  of  the  danger  of  driving  the 
army  to  despair,  he  laid  hii  hand  upon  his  sword, 
and  told  them  he  trembled  to  think  of  what  might 
follow.*  The  end  of  all  this  was  a  vote,  in  which 
the  Lords  concurred  with  the  Commons — that  no 
further  addresses  or  applications  should  be  made 
to  the  king,  or  any  message  received  from  him, 
without  the  consent  of  both  Houaes,  under  the 
penalties  of  high  treaBon.t  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  voted  that  a  committee  should  draw  up  a  de- 
claration to  satisfy  the  kingdom. 

On  the  9th  of  January  there  was  sent  up  from 
head-quarters  at  Windsor,  "  a  declaration  from  hia 
Excellency  Sir  Thomaa  Fairfax  and  the  general 
council  of  the  army,  of  their  resolution  to  adhere  to 
the  parliament,  in  their  proceedinga  concerning 

•  Walker,  Hlit.  of  the  lad«pendenU^TUi  vtIM 
U  not  (tee  front  the  moat  vlolant  praladieaaa  | 
t  Wbilek«k.-ll.y.  .  VjOOgle 
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the  king."  After  ft  rapid  reriew  of  the  history  of 
the  case,  of  the  king*A  denialB,  &c.,  this  remark- 
able declaration  ended  thus :  "  We  do  freely  de- 
clare for  ourselves  and  the  army,  that  we  are 
resolved,  through  the  grace  of  God,  firmly  to  ad- 
here to,  and  stand  by,  the  parliament,  in  the  things 
voted  concerning  the  king,  and  in  what  shall  be 
further  necessary  for  prosecution  thereof,  and  for 
setdii^  and  Securing  of  the  parliament  and  king- 
dom, without  the  inngf  and  against  /am,  or  any 
other  that  shall  hereaAer  partake  with  him.'** 
Both  Houses  paued  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  atmy 
for  this  declaration. 

The  Scottnh  commisrionen,  whose  secret  treaty 
with  the  king  was  more  than  suspected,  now  ran 
down  to  Scotland  to  prepare  for  war.  As  long  as 
these  noble  Scots  remained  in  London  and  in  good 
agreement  with  the  English  parliament,  they  had 
had  a  share  in  the  executive  power,  which  was 
vested  in  a  committee  of  both  kingdoms.  Now 
this  executive  power  was  lodged  solely  in  an  Eng- 
lish committee,  called  the  Committee  for  the 
Safety  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  composed 
of  seven  peers — the  Earls  of  Northumberland, 
Kent,  Warwick,  and  Manchester,  the  Lords  Saye, 
Wharton,  and  Roberts;  and  thirteen  members  of  Uie 
House  of  Commons — ^Mr.  Fierpoint,  Mr.  Fiennes, 
Sir  Hany  Vane,  senior,  Hanr  Vane,  junior,  Sir 
William  Armiue,  Sir  Arthur  Hasdrig,  Sir  Gilbert 
Genard,  Sir  Jf^  Evelyn,  Lientenant-General 
Cnmiwell,  Mr.  St  John,  Mr.  Walbp,  Mr.  Crew, 
and  Mr.  Browne,  who  all  sat  together  at  Derby 
House,  and  who  had  power  to  suppress  tumults 
and  insurrections,  and  to  raise  fcNrcea  as  they  saw 
occasion.  Part  of  the  army,  which  had  certainly 
overawed  the  House  of  Lords  and  driven  them 
into  compliances,  was  now  quartered  about  West- 
minster,  the  Mews,  and  the  city.  "  The  parlia- 
ment,*' says  May,  "  though  victorious,  though 
guarded  with  a  gallant  army,  no  forces  visibly  ap- 
pearing iq^st  it,  was  never  in  more  danger.  All 
men  faegui,  in  the  spring,  to  prophesy  that  the 
summer  would  be  a  hot  one,  in  respect  of  wars, 
seeing  how  the  countries  were  divided  in  factions, 
the  Scots  full  of  threats,  the  city  of  London  as  iiill 
of  nnqnietaese.  And  more  sad  things  were  feared, 
where  least  seen ;  rumours  every  &y  frightening 
the  people  of  secret  plots  and  treasouable  meet- 
ings. .  .  .  The  kii^s  party  began  to  swell  with 
great  hopes,  and  look  upon  Uiemselves  not  as 
TOnquished,  but  as  conquerors;  nor  could  they 
forbear  vaunting  every  where,  and  talking  of  the 
king's  rising,  and  the  ruin  of  the  parliament  The 
same  thing  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  those  whom 
they  called  Presbyterians,  who  were  ready  to  sacri- 
fice themselves-  and  their  cause  to  their  hatred 
against  the  Independents,  who  wished  that  quite 
undone,  which  themsdves  could  not  do,  and  de- 
sired tluit  liberty  might  be  quite  taken  away  by 
the  kb^  rather  than  vindicated  by  the  Independ- 
ents. The  king  himself  (though  set  aside,  and 
confined  within  the  Isle  of  Wight)  was  more 


formidable  this  summer  than  in  any  other,  when 
he  was  followed  by  his  strongest  armies.  The 
name  of  king  had  now  a  furUier  operation,  and 
the  pity  of  the  vulgar  gave  a  greater  majesty  to  his 
person.  Prince  Charles  also,  by  his  absence,  and 
the  name  of  banishment,  was  more  an  object  of 
affection  and  regard  to  those  vulgar  people,  than 
he  had  ever  been  before ;  and,  by  his  commissions 
(which  his  father  privately  sent  him)  seeming  to 
be  anned  with  lawful  power,  did  easily  command 
those  that  were  willing  to  obey  him ;  and,  by  com- 
mands, under  his  name,  was  able  to  raise  (as  will 
afterwards  appear)  not  only  ttunults,  but  wars." 

In  the  course  of  die  late  debate  which  ended  in  the 
vote  against  more  addresses  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mons at  least  had  proposed  setting  the  king  aside  and 
confining  him  for  life  in  eome  inland  fortress ;  but 
the  present  aspect  of  things  showed  that,  be  where 
he  would,  Charles  would  ever  be  a  most  danger- 
ous enemy.  The  first  insurrectionary  movement 
of  any  consequence  took  place  in  X^ondon,  upon 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  April,  when  a  mob  of  appren- 
tices and  other  young  people  stoned  a  captain  of 
the  train-bands,  in  Moorfields,  took  away  his 
colours,  and  marched  in  disorderly  rout  to  West- 
minster, crying  out,  as  they  went,  '*  Kii^  Charles ! 
King  Charles  !*'  They  were  quickly  scattered  by 
a  troop  of  horse  that  sallied  out  of  die  King's 
Mews;  but,  running  back  into  the  ciW,  they 
filled  it  with  fears  and  disorders  all  that  Sabbath 
night,  broke  open  houses  to  procure  aims,  and  en- 
forced the  lord  mayor  to  escape  privately  out  of 
his  house  and  fly  into  the  Tower.  On  liie 
morrow  morning  Fairfax  stopped  this  mischief  in 
the  beginning,  but  not  without  bloodshed.  Shortly 
after,  a  body  of  about  three  hundred  men  came 
out  of  Surrey  to  Westminster,  demanding  that  the 
king  should  presently  be  restored.  As  they  cursed 
the  parliament  and  insulted  the  soldiers  on  guard 
there,  a  collision  ensued,  in  which  several  lives 
were  lost  At  the  same  time  the  men  of  Kent 
drew  together  in  great  numbers,  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Thames,  Essex  became  the  scene  of  a 
great  rising  for  the  king.  In  various  other  parts 
of  the  kin^om  there  were  tumultuary  gatherings 
or  attempts  made  by  the  royalists  to  surprise 
castles  and  marines  of  arms.  Pontefract  Castle 
was  nearly  carried  in  the  night  by  ei^ty  cavaliers, 
each  vrith  a  foot  soldier  mounted  behind  him. 
The  Presbyterians,  uniting  with  the  concealed 
royalists,  seemed  again  to  acquire  the  ascendancy 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  to  Cromwell  and 
the  Independents  the  triumph  of  the  Presbyterians 
would  have  been  nothing  less  than  destruction. 
On  the  24th  of  April*  a  Presbyterian  majority 
voted  that  the  military  posts  and  defences  of  the 

"  On  the  pncedlug  day,  "  nt  n  eonbnnet  the  Lordi  Mqnaintrd 
the  Commoni  tlmt  the  Dnke  of  Yatk,  with  tb«  Daka  of  Ulonentn. 
Milt  the  Lady  EUiabeth.lielag  to^thrr  playlu  la  a  loom  the  last 
nixht  alter  nipper  by  Ihemielm.  Uie  Doke  of  York  priTatt-tv  illpprd 
ftom  them  down  the  back  atDtra  without  cloak  or  corn.  In  fiia  ilioaa 
and  tlooklBKi,  and  by  the  way  of  the  Privy  Gardrn,  bavinx  got  a 
key  of  the  door,  he  eaeaped  away  lhion|h  tne  park.  andcanhrnM  bo 
ftMsd."— ^AitelMk.  Ctaariea,  wbo.  w«  ban  nmtieiwd,  vouiived 
to  maintain  tomnnntMtioMwith  8t.JaiM^l&doidmUi%inNB4 
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citjr  of  London  iludd'  be  again  introsted  to  Ac 
common  coondl ;  and  fonr  days  after  thCT  carried 
their  motion  that  the  goremment  of  the  kingdom 
should  continue  to  be  by  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, and  that  a  new  treaty  should  be  opened  with 
King  Charles^  notwithstanding  the  recent  vote  of 
non-addresses.  And,  being  as  intolerant  as  ever, — 
hating  the  Independents  much  more  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions  than  on  that  of  their  re- 
publicaniam,'-^ey  revived  an  ordinance  which 
punished  heresy  and  blasphemy  with  death. 

The  men  of  Kent,  after  threatening  the  parlia- 
ment for  some  time  at  a  distance,  marched  boldly 
upon  London.  Fairfax  encountered  them  in  the 
end  of  May  on  Blackheath,  with  seven  regiments, 
and  drove  them  back  to  Rochester.  But  Lord 
Goring,  with  several  officers  of  the  late  army  of 
the  kinv,  made  head  again  and  got  into  (^ravesrad, 
while  other  bodiei  of  the  KenUth  men  took  pos- 
session of  Canterbury  and  tried  to  take  Dover. 
Ireton  and  Rich  soon  gave  an  account  of  the  latter, 
and  Qoring  was  soon  fain  to  cross  the  Thames  and 
raise  his  standard  in  Essex.  He  was  followed  by 
Fairfax,  who  drove  him  into  Colchester,  and  shut 
him  up  in  that  place.  Simultaneously  with  these 
movements  the  royalists  had  risen  in  Wales  and  had 
takoi  Pembroke  Castle ;  and  at  this  time  it  may  be 
aaid  that  scarcely  any  part  of  England  was  quiet. 
But  victorious  Cromwell  got  again  to  horse,  rode 
rapidly  into  Wales,  defrated  Langhora  and  the 
nnTaliste  there,  and  retook  Pembroke  Castle.  The 
whole  of  the  north  of  England  was  in  oommotioni 
and  every  day  a  Scottish  army  was  expected  acroai 
the  bonun,  not  to  fight  aa  afinretime  against  the 
Idi^,  but  icK  him.  Upon  the  retom  of  their  com* 
misiioners,  die  Scottish  parliament,  after  demanding 
from  the  Ei^;]ish  the  establishment  of  presbytery, 
tile  extirpation  of  heresy,  the  disbanding  of  Fair- 
fax's heretical  army,  the  immediate  restoration  of 
the  king,  and  other  things  equally  unlikely  to  be 
granted,  voted  that  they  would  preserve  the  union 
and  ends  of  the  covenant,  and  oppose  the  popish, 
prelatical,  and  malignant  party,  as  well  as  the  sec- 
taries, if  they  should  be  put  to  engage  in  a  new 
war;  that  they  would  endeavour  to  rescue  his 
majesty,  and  put  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  into  a 
posture  of  defence.  And  soon  after  they  began  to 
raise  an  army,  not  for  the  defence  of  Scotland,  but 
for  the  invasion  of  Ei^jland.  Duke  Hamilton  and 
his  party,  who  man^;ed  these  matters,  took  care  to 
proclaim  that  Charles  would  take  the  covenant, 
and  give  his  assurance  by  oaUi  and  under  his  hand 
and  seal  to  uphold  the  true  Presbyterian  kirk ;  but 
the  old  Covenanters,  now  headed  by  Argyle,  the 
declared  enemy  of  Hamilton,  and  the  clergy, 
the  most  effective  soldiers  in  all  these  war- 
fares, were  as  far  as  possible  from  being  satisfied 
with  these  assurances,  and  soon  the  whole  kirk  of 
Scotiand  cursed  the  war  aa  impious.  The  vote 
which  Hamilton  had  carried  in  parliament  was  for 
30,000  foot  and  6000  hone ;  but  he  could  only 
raise  10,000  foot  and  400  Yumt,  nor  even  these 
till  the  numth  of  Jnly,  by  vhidi  time  CnnnweU 
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and  Ir^on  and  Fairfax  had  restored'  order  in  moit 
parts  of  England.  When  the  Soots  craned  die 
borders,  they  were  disgusted  and  hoTTified  at  the 
thought  of  being  joined  by  the  English  royalists 
under  Laogdale,  because  they  were  prelatists  ot 
papists,  or  men  that  had  fought  against  the  blessed 
covenant  The  forces  of  the  parliament  in  the 
north,  being  too  weak  to  risk  a  batUe,  repeated 
before  Langdale  and  Hamilton,  but  hot  far ;  for 
Cromwell,  who  had  entirely  finished  his  work  in 
Wales,  came  up,  joined  Lambert  and  Lilbume, 
surprised  J.Aiwdale  near  Ih«ston,  in  Lancashire, 
drove  him  back  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Scots, 
and  then,  on  the  same  day,  completely  routed 
Hamilton,  whom  the  conqueror  purmied  to  War- 
rington. IJeutenant-Qeneral  Baillie,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  Scotch  army,  who  had  only  quarter  for 
their  lives,  was  taken  prisoner.  Duke  Hamilton 
himself  was  captured  within  a  few  days  at  Uttoz- 
eter,  and  Langdale  not  long  after  was  taken  in  a 
little  village  near  Widmerpool.  And  this  was  the 
success  of  Duke  Hamilton's  invasion  of  England 
to  liberate  the  king.  His  party,  never  strong  in 
Scotland,  waa  utterly  annihilated ;  Ai|;yle,  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Cromwell,  organised  a 
new  government,*  invited  the  conqueror,  who  had 
pursued  part  of  the  routed  army  beyond  the  Tweed, 
to  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  there  most  honourably 
entertained  him.  Thanks  were  given  by  the  nu* 
nisters  to  Cromwell,  whom  they  styled  the  pre- 
server of  Scotland  under  God.  And^  it  was  forth- 
with ordered  by  the  committee  of  estatea  and  the 
assembly  of  the  Idrk,  tiiat  no  man  who  had  joined 
wUh  Hamiltcm  in  the  1^  invasion  of  England 
should  be  elected  for  the  new  varliament  or  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  assembly,  for  the  faction 
of  Hamilton  were  adjudged  enemies  to  religion 
and  to  both  Uie  kingdoms,  f 

On  the  16th  of  October,  having  finished  his 
business  in  Scotland,  Cromwell  left  Edinbui^h, 
being  conducted  some  miles  on  his  road  by  Ai^le 
and  the  Scottish  nobles  of  that  party  t  at  whose 
parting  great  demonstrations  of  affection  passed 
betwixt  them.|  During  his  absence  in  the  north 
the  royalists  had  not  been  idle  in  the  south.  The 
Earl  of  Holland,  who  had  served  and  deserted 

*  Soon  after.  *  Ar)ryl«  looV  «t  Leitli  •  ship  vtlh  10.000  aitni,  fttim 
D«aDi»rk.  dmisnod  for  Dnka  U»miltaa."~Whiltl0eli. 

i  MayiBrensry. — "  it  wm  worthy  of  notiiu,"  adtli  tliticonteai|m- 
nry.  whon  AlhetioDi  were  with  tlie  ladaiicadenta.'lhat  that  Kaf- 
lUb  Army  whicli  trera  bjr  tha  Ml)f{ioat  party  of  SeoUaod  nllad  k 
bundle  of  iretarlai,  and  rerlleil  by  opprobrlout  aunes,  ahould  now 
be  BckiiinTledKed  by  the  tune  Soola  to  ba  the  ia*tram«Dta  ot  Ood, 
aad  viadicalon  both  of  the  chnrcb  and  of  the  klngdooi  of  ScoUaod. 
The  gmtrat  perra  of  Scotland,  bIio,  did  iu^uously  euatett  tbelt 
raihneaa  and  emv  tha  year  before,  fot  accuinK  thie  army  u 
belliouit  for  acting  the  very  tame  thiagi  ia  Eoiilaad,  vhich  now 
thvniiPlTet  wen  enforced  to  act  in  SootUnd,  for  vrewrratioii  of  tbat 
kinj^dom.  Tlili  Rreat  change  in  the  oouneil  of  Scotland  woald  kan 
been  much  to  be  frondercd  at.  It  the  change  that  then  happeard  ia 
the  Engtiah  parliament  had  ttut  1>aen  a  itlll  graater  miracle.  Who 
would  not  be  amaxed  at  ihit,  that  Uroavell,  for  faiuiulAinf  a  Seut- 
tlih  army  f  by  wliich  he  delivered  England  bom  the  wont  of  mlia- 
Tlei).  abotild  be  acknowledged  them  to  bare  been  tha  praMmi  of 
Scotland,  and  vet  ahould  not  hen  be  allowad  to  have  bren  the  ff 
aerver  of  England  1  And  that  the  aama  vtctory  of  hla  against  the 
HoAa  ebottld  plaaM  t)i«  Pmbyterlan  Seota  tat  Mliglon'a  aake,  ud 

i'at,  for  r^tfiun'e  take,  ibuuld  diapleaaa  tha  Pretbyteriana  of  £u- 
>nd  I    (Ediput  himaelf  eannot  niiilddla  thla  ;  atpecially  if  h*  Jadfa 
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eroy  party,  veered  round  once  more  to  the  court, 
irriuted  by  the  contempt  in  which  the  parliament 
beld  bim,  and  animated  perhaps  by  a  hope  that 
the  Presbyterians,  united  with  the  Scots,  must  now 
prove  Tictorioas.  He  corresponded  with  Duke 
Hamilton,  and  engaged  to  make  a  rising  in  Lon- 
don on  the  same  day  on  which  Hamilton  should 
cms  the  border.  And  upon  the  5th  of  July, 
whilit  Fairfax  was  busy  at  Colchester,  he  collected 
Bn  hundred  horse  in  the  city,  and  called  upon  the 
ciiiims  to  join  him  for  King  Charles.  Inis  call 
wu  little  heeded,  for  the  citizens  had  suffered 
KTerely  for  their  late  apprentice-boy  riot,  and  the 
eirl  marched  away  to  Kingston-upon-Thamea, 
whence  he  issued  invitations  to  join  him,  and 
nunifettos  of  his  intention  of  ending  the  calamities 
of  the  nation.  Sir  Michael  Jjevesey  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, "  who  took  occasion  by  the  forelock,"  fell 
luddenly  upon  him,  and  put  him  to  flight  after  a  abort 
hut  Eharp  engagement,  in  which  the  Lord  Francis 
Villiers,  who,  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, had  joined  Holland,  was  ^iteously  slain. 
Holland  fled  with  a  small  part  of  his  horse  to  the 
tavn  of  St.  Neots,  but,  being  pursued  by  Colonel 
ScTope,  whom  Fairfax  detached  for  that  purpose, 
bt  Euneodered  at  discretion  on  the  10th  of  July. 
On  the  27th  of  August  Goring  and  the  royalists, 
who  had  bravely  defended  themseWes  in  Colches- 
ter for  more  than  two  months,  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion to  Fairfax,  who  refused  any  other  terms,  as 
the  officers  had  been  declared  traitors  by  parlia- 
fflat.  Cromwell  had  set  the  example  at  Pem- 
broke Castle,  by  ahooting  one  officer,  whose  fate 
WM  determined  by  drawing  lots ;  and  now  Fairfax 
ibot  two.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle, 
in  the  ttme  manner  at  Colchester.    Goring  was 


committed '  to  close  prison  to  abide  the  doom  of 
parliament. 

While  the  Earl  of  Holland  was  going  over  to 
the  king,  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  re- 
mained steady  to  the  parliament,  and  perfgrmed 
the  most  important  of  services.  About  the  beginning 
of  June  several  of  the  chief  ships  in  the  national 
fleet  revolted,  put  their  vice-admiral,  Rainsbo- 
rough,  ashore,  affirming  that  they  were  for  the 
king,  and  would  serve  Prince  Charles,  and  sailed 
away  to  Holland,  where  the  prince  then  was,  and 
with  him  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
parliament  at  this  crisis  re-appointed  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  to  be  lord  high  admiral ;  and  (bis  noble- 
man, so  beloved  by  the  seamen,  entered  upon  the 
command  with  a  cheerful  certainty  of  success. 
From  the  moment  that  he  raised  his  flag  mutiuy 
and  desertion 'ceased.  He  stationed  himself  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  to  watch  the  Essex  coast,  to 
prevent  supplies  and  reinforcements  being  sent  to 
Colchester,  and  to  defend  the  approach  to  Loudon, 
la  the  month  of  July  the  Prince  of  Wales  ap- 
peared in  the  Downs  with  a  good  fleet,  consisting 
of  the  English  ships  which  had  deserted  to  him, 
and  of  some  which  he  had  procured  abroad.  Men 
would  naturally  have  imagined  that  the  son's  furat 
attempt  would  have  been  for  the  liberation  of  his 
father  from  Carisbrook  Castle ;  but,  though  young 
Charles  remained  absolute  master  of  the  sea  and 
coasts  for  several  weeks,  Warwick  being  too  weak 
to  face  him,  no  auch  attempt  was  ever  made.  Cla- 
rendon says  plainly  that  the  person  of  the  king 
was  not  wanted,  or  at  least  that  '*  it  cannot  be 
imagined  how  wonderfully  fearful  some  persons  in 
France  were  that  he  should  have  made  his  escape, 
and  the  dread  they  had  of  his  coming  thither," 
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The  prince  sent  a  command  to  Warwick  to  strike 
his  flag,  and  yield  obedience  to  him  as  supreme 
adminu  by  the  king's  commission ;  but  the  earl 
kept  his  flag  flying*  and,  avoiding  an  traga^jement^ 
waited  iht  arrivu  of  xeinforcements  from  Ports- 
mouth, still  covering  the  Essu  coast.  The  prince, 
from  the  mouth  of  ue  Thames,  maintain^  a  secret 
correspondence  ^th  some  persons  in  the  city  of 
London,  but  the  merchants  there  were  greatly  in- 
disposed to  his  service  when  he  demanded  money 
from  them  to  save  their  ships  from  capture.  The 
utter  failure  of  Hamilton's  expedition  and  of  all  the 
royalist  risingB,  the  surrender  of  Colchester,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  along  the  coasts,  rendered  the 
presence  of  the  royalist  fleet  useless ;  but  still  if  it 
had  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  might  have 
saved  the  king,  whose  very  life  was  now  threat- 
ened. The  hapless  prisoner  expressly  urged  this 
course  by  a  message,  yet  the  prince  still  lay  about 
the  Downs,  the  sailors,  it  is  said,  insisting  upon 
fighting  the  fleet  under  Warwick.  To  our  minds, 
these  uiiugs  suggest  darker  thoughts  dian  arise 
out  of  any  other  transaction  of  these  times.  On 
the  other  side,  Warwick  waited  patiently  till  Sir 
George  Ayscoi^h,  successAiIly  sailing  by  Prince 
Charles  in  the  night,  brought  round  uie  reinforce- 
ments from  Portsmouth.  Then  the  parliament's 
fleet  was  a  match  for  the  royalists,  but  the  prince 
ventured  no  attack,  flred  not  a  gun,  and,  through 
a  real  or  pretended  want  of  provisions,  stood  round 
and  steered  away  for  the  Dutch  coas^  without  an 
effort  for — apparently  without  a  thought  of — his 
hapless  father.  The  Levellers  reproached  War- 
wick for  not  ei^i^ng  and  destixiying  the  prince 
and  his  fleet;  but,  by  the  course  he  pursued, 
that  commander,  perhaps,  did  better  service  for 
the  parliament:  he  followed  the  retreating  fleet 
to  the  coast  of  Holland,  most  carefully  avoiding 
any  collision  with  such  of  the  ships  as  were  Eng- 
lish ;  he  sent  his  men  on  shore  to  talk  with  their 
countrymen  and  old  comrades  about  the  wicked- 
ness and  folly  of  deserting  their  own  country,  and 
serving  against  it  with  foreigners ;  he  offered  the 
mutineers  a  free  pardon  from  the  parliament,  and 
he  soon  recovered  most  of  the  ships  and  nearly 
every  English  seaman  that  had  deserted. 

While  Cromwell,  who  had  with  him  several  of 
the  republican  leaders  in  parliament,  was  engaged 
as  yet  with  the  war  in  Wales,  the  Presbyterians 
earned  several  important  votes,  and  entirely  an- 
nulled and  made  void  the  resolution  i^inst 
making  more  addresses  to  the  king.  Emboldened 
by  their  success,  they  proposed  that,  without  bind- 
ing him  to  anythiog,  Ihey  should  bring  the  king  to 
London,  and  there  treat  with  him  personally  with 
honour,  freedom,  and  safety  ;  and  this  would  have 
been  carried  but  for  CromwelPs  decisive  victories, 
the  ruin  of  Hamilton,  and  the  other  circumstances 
which  revived  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  In- 
dependents, the  fears  and  misgivings  of  the 
Presbyterians.  At  last,  as  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  two  parties,  it  was  voted  that  fifteen 
commissioDen— ^e  Earls  of  Northomberland, 
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Pembroke,  Salisbury,  Middlesex,  aud  Saye,  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  the  Lord  Wenman,  Sir  Hairy 
Vane,  junior.  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  Hollis, 
Pierpoint,  Browne,  Crewe,  Potts,  Glynne,  and 
Buckley,  of  the  Commons — should  coKiucta  treaty 
persomdly  with  Charles,  not  in  London,  but  at 
Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  treaty  was 
not  &irly  entered  upou  until  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  Prince  Charles  had  returned  to  Hol- 
land, and  when  Cromwell  was  thinking  of  return- 
ing from  Scotland.  "  The  king,"  says  May,  "during 
this  treaty,  found  not  only  great  reverence  and 
observance  from  the  commissioners  of  parliament, 
but  was  attended  with  a  prince-like  retinue,  and  was 
allowed  what  servants  he  should  choose,  to  make 
up  the  splendour  of  a  court.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  the  Earls  of 
Southampton  and  Lindsey,  with  other  gentlemen 
of  note,  and  a  competent  number  of  them,  waited 
in  his  train ;  his  own  chaplains  and  divers  of  his 
lawyers,  to  advise  him  in  the  treaty,  were  allowed 
there.  Bnt  whilst  this  treaty  proceeded,  and  some 
months  were  spent  in  debates,  concessioiu,  and 
denials,  behold,  another  strange  alteration  hap- 
pened, which  tkrew  the  king  from  the  height  of  ho- 
nour into  the  lowest  condition.  So  strsngely  did  one 
contrary  provoke  another.  Whilst  some  laboured 
to  advance  the  king  into  his,  throne  again  upon 
slender  conditions,  or  none  at  all,  others,  weighing 
what  the  king  had  done,  what  the  commonwealth, 
and,  especially,  what  the  parliament's  frien<U 
might  suffer,  if  he  should  come  to  reign  again  with 
unchanged  affections,  desired  to  take  him  quite 
away.  From  hence  divers  and  frequent  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  parliamrat,  and  some  to  the 
General  Fairfax,  that  whosoever  had  offended 
against  the  commonwealtli,  no  persons  excepted, 
might  come  to  judgmenL'**  The  first  of  these 
petititHis,  eiUided  **  The  humble  petition  of  many 
thousands  of  well-a&cted  men  in  the  citiea  of 
London  and  Westminster,  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  the  neighbouring  villi^s,"  was 
presented  to  parliament  on  the  11th  of  September; 
it  was  followed  by  many  others  from  different 
counties  of  England,  and  from  several  regiments 
of  the  anpy,  the  scope  of  them  all  being  the  same 
— that  is,  that  justice  might  be  done;  that  the 
chief  authors  of  so  much  bloodshed,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  had  been  the  raiseife  of  this  second 
civil  war,  and  were  now  in  the  parliament's 
custody,  as  Hamilton,  Holland,  Goring,  Capel, 
and  the  rest,  should  be  proceeded  against;  that 
the  king  himseli^  the  chief  offender,  the  raiser  of 
the  whole  var,shouId  be  called  to  judgment;  thst 
the  parliament  should  not  ungratefully  throw  away 
so  many  miraculous  deliverances  of  Almighty  God, 
nor  betray  thenuelves  and  their  Uthful  fri^s  by 
deceitful  treaties  with  an  implacable  enemy.  The 
important  cities  of  Newcastle,  York,  and  Hull, 
wiih  others  that  had  been  among  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers in  the  war,  called  for  impartial  and  speedy 
justice,  for  the  execution  of  incendiaries,  and  the 
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finrfiutnTe  of  their  estates  to  go  towards  discharging 
arrears  and  paying  the  public  debt  The  counties 
of  Oxfbttl,  Somerset,  bnd  Leicester,  petitioned  to 
the  same  efiect.  On  the  4th  of  October  the  peti- 
tion of  many  commanders  in  the  army  was  pre- 
■ented ;  on  the  10th  three  other  petitions  were 
InxHight  up  in  one  daV;  on  the  18th  Ireton's  re- 
giment pradoned  for  justice  upon  the  king  as  if  he 
-were  the  humblest  commoner;  and  on  the  2l8t 
IngoldBby^  regiment  pnclauned  the  king  to  be  a 
traitor,  and  the  negotiations  at  Newpott  a  tr^. 

But  there  was  small  chan(»  now  that  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents  would  agree  with  the 
king  in  any  tteaty.  The  matured  successes  of 
Cromwell  had  removed  all  cause  of  apprehension 
fiom  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  chief  manager  for  the 
Independents,  and  the  Presbyterians  Were  wholly 
disconcerted  by  the  king's  determined  resolution 
not  to  gratify  them  in  church  matters.  The  articles 
submitted  to  the  king  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  not  much  harsher  than  the  articles  which 
had  been  discussed  so  long  before  at  Uxbridge. 
Again  were  the  Uturgy  and  episcopacy  debated  at 
a  wearisome  length.  Charles  asked  what  fiuilt  they 
found  in  the  'Bo6k  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
n^sbyteriana  replied  that  the  lAtmgy  was  taken 
out  of  Uie  mass-book,  only  spoilt  in  the  tlranslation. 
The  king  said  that,  if  it  were  good  in  itself,  that 
did  not  make  it  ill.  The  sale  of  bishops*  lands 
Charles  held  to  be  sacrilege.  He  insisted  that 
episcopacy  should  not  be  abolished,  but  only  sus- 
pended; that  the  bishops*  lands  should  not  be 
sold,  but  only  leased  for  a  term  of  years  ;  that  all 
his  adherents  and  followers  should  be  admitted  to 
composition  for  their  delinquency;  and  that  the 
covenant  should  be  forced  neither  upon  any  of 
tbemi  nor  upon  himself,  until  his  conscience  Were 
better  satisfied.  The  Fresbjrterian  commiuioners, 
who  Ba#  dieit  own  ruin  in  that  of  the  king, 
kndt,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
Other  points  Charlea  gelded  readily  enough,  but 
he  promised,  as  he  hu  ever  done,  with  a  mental 
reservation  to  break  hii  promises  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  able.  On  the  of  October,  when  he 
had  assented  to  the  propositions  of  the  commission- 
ers about  the  command  of  the  army,  he  wrote  to 
Sir  William  Hopkins,  a  gentleman  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  whom  he  was  concerting  some  new 
means  of  escape :— "  To  deal  freely  with  you,  the 
great  concession  I  made  this  day  was  merely  in 
order  to  my  escape,  of  which  if  I  had  not  hope,  I 
would  not  nave  done  it."  He  had  also  bgreed  to 
cease  idl  connexion  with  the  papists  in  Ireland, 
and  yet,  encouraged  by  some  circumstances  which 
had  occurred  in  that  island,  he  wrote  to  Onnond, 
who,  after  yieldii^  to  the  parliamoi^  was  ready  to 
do  everything  against  it,  desiring  him  to  obey  all 
die  qoeen's  oommanda,  not  to  obe^r  an^  command 
of  his  own  untQ  he  should  advertise  Inm  that  he 
was  free  from  restsraiut,  and  not  to  be  surprised  at 
bis  great  conceasions  concerning  Ireland — for," 
said  Charles, "  they  will  oome  to  nothing."  Thia 


letter,  which  was  written  on  the  10th  of  Octobo*, 
was  soon  followed  by  another,  in  which  he  spoke 
in  the  following  terms  of  the  pending  treaty  with 
the  parliament : — "  And  though  you  ^ill  hear  that 
this  treaty  is  near»  or  at  least  most  likely  to  be 
concluded,  yet  believe  it  not,  but  pursue  the  in!f 
you  are  in  with  all  possible  vigour.  Deliver  also 
this  my  command  to  all  your  friends,  but  not  in  b 
public  my,  because  otherwise  it  may  be  inconve- 
nient to  me.**  The  Ei^lish  parliament  had  no 
knowledge  of  lliese  royal  letters ;  biit  a  letter 
written  by  Onnond  came  into  their  hands,  and 
from  it  they  learned  that  Onnond  had  returtied 
from  France  to  Ireland  with  authority  to  treat 
with  the  insurgents.  The  commissioners  conse- 
quently desired  his  majesty  to  make  a  public 
declaration  that  he  had  given  no  authority  to 
Ormond,  and  that  he  disapproved  of  his  proceed- 
ings. After  several  palpable  falsehoods,  Charles 
wrote  a  public  letter  commanding  Ormond  to  de- 
sist ;  but  the  marquess,  who  had  been  well  schooled, 
went  on  more  vigorously  than  ever.* 

All  this  time  me  king  was  buoying  himself  up 
with  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  to  escape, — that 
his  friends  would  relieve  him,— or  that,  if  all 
failed,  he  diould  give  that  colour  to  his  resistance 
that  would  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  a  martyr. 
**  Though  they  cannot  relieve  me  in  the  Ume  I 
demand  it,*'  said  Charles,  **  let  them  relieve  me 
when  they  can,  else  I  will  hold  it  out  till  I  make 
some  stone  in  this  building  my  tombstone.  And 
80  will  I  do  by  the  Church  of  En|land."t  In 
the  course  of  the  discussions  At  Newport,  he 
always  put  the  church  question  foremost,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  displayed  very  considerable  Imow- 
ledge  upon  that  head,  and  a  presence  of  mind  and 
of  wit  in  no  way  impaired  by  misfortune.  "  For,** 
saya  Warwick,  **  through  the  whole  treaty,  ma* 
na^g  all  thus  ungly  himself,  he  showed  that  he 
was  verv  conversant  in  divinity,  law,  and  good 
reason,  insomuch  as  one  day,  whilst  I  turned  the 
king*a  c^r,  when  he  was  about  to  rise,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  came  auddenly  upon  me  And  called 
me  by  my  name,  and  said,  The  king  is  wonde^■ 
fully  improved ;  to  which  I  as  sudctenly  replied, 
No,  my  Icnrd,  he  was  always  so;  but  your  Inrd- 
ship  too  late  discerned  it** 

The  Presbyterians  in  parliament,  beset  by  the 
army,  and  deeming  their  only  salvation  to  lie  in 
a  successfiil  termination  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  king,  added  twenty  days  to  the  forty  ori- 
ginally prescribed  for  the  duration  of  the  treaty. 
This  brought  them  down  to  the  27th  of  November ; 
but,  in  the  interval,  their  scheme  had  been  shaken 
to  pieces  by  the  Independents.  The  army  had 
drawn  together  in  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  and 
there  a  council  of  oflScers,  after  a  week's  delibeN 
ation  and  preparation,  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to 
the  House  Commons,  wUch  was  presented  by  a 
deputation  from  their  own  body,  and  aettmded  by 
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ft  letter  from  Fair&x.  The  remonBtrance  urged 
their  sad  apprehensions  of  the  danger  and  evil  of 
the  treaty  with  the  king,  and  of  any  accommoda- 
tion with  him ;  that  he  ought  to  be  luDught  to  trial 
on  account  of  the  evils  done  by  him ;  that  the 
English  monarchy  should  henceforward  be  electiTe> 
or,  **  that  no  king  he  hereafter  admitted  but  upon 
the  election  of,  and  as  upon  trust  from,  the  people 
by  their  represeutativeg,  nor  without  first  dis- 
cfaiming  and  disavowing  all  pretence  to  a  negative 
Toice  against  the  determinations  of  the  said  re- 
presentatives or  commons  in  parliament,  and  that 
to  be  done  in  some  certain  fonn,  more  dear  than 
heretofore  in  die  connuUion  oath fliat  a  period 
should  be  set  to  Uds  present  parliament;  that 
parliamenta  for  the  future  should  be  annual  or 
biennial ;  and  that  the  elective  franchise  should  be 
extended  and  made  more  equal.  This  remon- 
strance, which  is  of  very  great  length,  and  signed 
by  Rushworth,  now  secretary  to  the  Lord  General 
Fairfax,  "  induced  a  long  and  high  debate,  some 
inveighing  sharply  gainst  the  insolency  of  it, 
others  palliated  and  excused  the  matters  in  it,  and 
some  ,aid  not  stick  to  justify  it,  but  most  were 
ulent  because  it  came  from  the  anny,  and  feared 
the  like  to  be  done  by  them  as  had  been  done 
fonnerly:  in  fine,  the'debate  was  adjourned."* 

In  ftct  Cromwell  was  now  at  hand ;  and  he,  the 
most  powerful  of  all,  was  determined,  above  all, 
not  to  trust  for  an  hour  to  so  weak  a  reed  as  a 
treatr  with  Charles, — not  to  brook  the  existence  of 
the  Presbyterian  faction,  which  of  late  had  caxried 
most  of  their  measures  by  large  majoritieB.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  in  earnest  correspondence 
with  Governor  Hamm(Hid,  representing  to  him 
that,  before  the  Lord  and  in  his  own  conscience, 
he  would  be  justified  in  keeping  the  person  of  tJie 
king  for  the  service  and  uses  of  the  army,  which 
alone  combated  for  the  good  cause ;  and  now  he 
and  Ireton,  perceiving  that  Hammond  withstood 
these  appeals  and  inclined  to  keep  the  king  for  the 
parliament,  procured  his  recall  to  head-quarters, 
and  got  Colonel  Ewer  appointed  in  his  stead. 
Ewer,  ft  zealous  republican,  hastened  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  there,  on  the  30th  of  November,  he 
sent  ft  squadron  of  horse  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cobbet  to  make  sure  of  his  majesty.   Cobbet  pre- 
sented  himself  to  the  king  in  an  abrupt  manner, 
telling  him  that  he  had  orders  to  remove  him  from 
Newport.   Charles,  much  moved,  asked  for  a 
sight  of  these  orders,  and  to  know  to  what  place  be 
was  to  be  carried.    Cobbet  told  him  that  it  was  to 
be  out  of  the  island,  but  he  would  not  show  any  - 
orders.   The  noblemen,  bishops,  and  o£5cers  of 
the  household  gathered  round  in  idarm  and  grief ; 
"hut,  no  remedy  appearing,  they  approached  to 
kiss  the  king's  hand,  and  to  pour  forth  their  sup- 
plications to  Almighty  God  to  safeguard  and  com- 
fort his  majesty  in  that  his  disconsolate  condition; 
and  his  majesty,  who  at  other  timea  was  cheerful 
in  parting  from  his  friends,  showed  sorrow  in  his 
heart  by  the  sadness  of  bb  countenance."t  He 
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was  sent  ovor  to  the  sorer  prison  of  Hurst  Casde, 
situated  on  a  little  promontory  which  projects  from 
Uie  coast  of  Hampshire,  right  over  against  the  Isle 
of  Wight, — "  a  place  which  stood  in  the  sea  (for 
every  tide  the  water  surrounded  it)  ;  and  it  con- 
tained only  ft  few  dog-lodgings  for  soldiers,  being 
chiefly  designed  for  a  platform  to  command  the 
ships."*  The  soUtude  and  dreariness  of  the  place 
struck  like  a  death-damp  to  the  heart  of  Charles, 
So  confident  was  he  that  the  "  treasons  '*  of  the 
Independents  were  "not  able  to  endure  the  sig^t 
of  day  "  that  he  never,  until  the  last  moment,  sus- 
pected thst  thCT  would  venture  to  bring  him  to  s 
public  triid  and  execution ;  but  duker  suroidons 
of  secret  aasasainatmn  haunted  his  mind,  ana,  as  he 
looked  nmnd  tfut  dreary  walls  of  Hurst  Ca^le,  be 
thought  that  were  a  fitting  place  for  such  a  deed. 
Yet,  whatever  were  the  errors  or  crimes  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Independents,  they  were 
certainly  men  that  abhorred  thia  kind  of  guilt,  and 
that  had  courage  equal  to  the  open  course  which 
they  deemed  essential  to  the  preservatiou  of  their 
party— their  own  lives — ^thdr  coimtiy.  No  notion 
of  secret  murder  or  assassination  ever  entered  their 
heads.  The  enthusiasts  on  the  other  side  were 
less  innocent  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  the  bravest 
officers  in  the  armjr  had  recently  fiillen  beneath 
their  dageers.  This  was  Colonel  Rainsborough, 
a  thorough-going  republican,  who  was  shot  and 
stabbed  to  death  at  Doncaster  by  three  royalist 
ruffians,  who  got  access  to  him  by  pretending  thst 
th^  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  his  friend 
Cromwell.t  Several  other  officers  of  less  note 
were  assassinated,  and  many  persons  were  at- 
tacked, so  that  the  report  of  the  desperate  royalists 
being  banded  for  the  purpose  of  removing  in  this 
way  the  enemies  of  the  kmg  was  not  alt(^ther  an 
absurd  rumour. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  the  same  day  on 
which  Ewer  removed  the  king  from  Newport,  the 
question,  whether  the  remonstrance  of  the  army 
should  be  taken  into  speedy  consideration,  was 
negatived  by  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the 
Commons,  and  a  letter  from  Fairfax,  demanding 
mone^  and  threatening  to  take  it  where  he  could 
find  it  if  he  were  not  seasonably  supplied,  was 
voted  "  a  high  and  unbeseeming  letter."  And  on 
the  same  eventful  day  a  **  dedaration  *'  from  a 
full  council  of  the  army  was  presented  to  the 
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i  RiuhwoTtb.— Whileloek  nyi,  "  They  oame  to  fate  eTiaabn, 
tliert  called  to  him,  niid  Mid  th«]r  had  a  lelier  from  IJauteMut- 
GcoenU  Cromtrell.  Tbn  eolonel  nwe  and  opened  h{>  door  to  the*. 
esMoliax  •uch  •  lattarthat  morning,  and  preMntly  the  three  aoldlen 
felt  upon  him,  ihot  liim  lototlie  necic, and  another  ihot  him  into  the 
heart,  with  otker  wonnda.  and  left  bim  d«*d,  «aeapiog  awaT  wirhoat 
any  alann  given."  Clarendon  Raye  that  thn  only  lotended  to  eany 
him  off  ■■  lecniity  Ibr  the  life  of  their  general.  Sir  Matmidnke  I^uc* 
dale.who  had  been  taken  nriauoer:  that  they  found  Rainibonugh  lo 
his  bod,  and  that,  upon  alt  befinoing  to  etruggk  and  to  cry  oat, 
•eeing  no  hope  of  canning  him  away,  tbev  Immediately  laa  him 
Ihniugh  with  tneir  nrorda ;  that,  when  RaloBtMiroagb'a  toldien  foond 
their  general  dead  npon  the  gitmnd  without  any  budy  in  riew,  they 
thought  the  devil  had  been  there,  and  that  the  "  gallant  party"  (lor 
M  the  royallw  hittorian  atylee  Uw  uaaaritii)  got  Mfe  home  witbout 
Ute  lea*t  damage.  I'he  tirUm  wai  aa  much  dUtingniahed  hy  hia 
knowledge  of  marltima  affaire  and  hi*  Mrvieet  at  era  aa  by  hi* 
military  »l>lllty  sad  aerrleca  on  abei*.  "  lliere  waa  not  ao  odhvr  in 
th*  army,"  aava  Cluewkaf  ■*  whin  OvMwanwottld  not  u  wUUbiI* 
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Hcnte,  wherein  the  officers,  sfter  redtii^  their 
late  remonttrance  and  justifying  the  heads  of  it, 
•aid,  that  to  their  great  grief  they  found  tiiat, 
instead  of  a  reasonahle  answer,  they  were  put  off 
from  day  to  day;  that  they  could  see,  in  the 
majority  of  those  trusted  with  the  great  t^lairB  of 
the  kingdom,  nothing  less  than  a  treacherous  or 
corrupt  Delect  of,  and  apostasy  from,  the  public 
trust  reposed  in  them ;  that,  this  parliunent  being 
sole  judges  of  their  own  performance  or  breach  of 
trust,  they  (the  officers)  held  themselves  neces- 
sitated  to,  and  justified  in,  an  appeal  from  the 
parliament  as  now  constituted  unto  the  extra- 
ordinary judgment  of  God  and  good  people;  that 
yet,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  appeal,  they  should 
wholly  seek  the  speedy  obtaining  it  a  more  orderfy 
snd  equal  judicature  inajustrepreientatiT^eiideft- 
Touring  to  preserve  so  mudi  of  the  present  parlia- 
mentary awiori^  as  might  be  safe  or  uiefiu  till  a 
purer  constitution  could  be  introduced ;  that  they 
should  rejoice  if  the  majority  of  the  House  at 
Commons  would  become  sensible  of  the  destnic- 
tiveness  of  their  late  ways,  and  exclude  all  such 
corrupt  and  apostatized  members  aa  had  obstructed 
justice,  safety,  and  public  interest ;  desiring,  how- 
ever, that  so  many  of  them  as  God  had  kept  up- 
right would,  by  protuts  or  otherwise,  acquit 
themselves  of  guilt,  promising  to  own  such  as 
should  BO  do  aa  having  the  chi^  trust  of  the  king- 
dom remaining  in  them,  &c.  But  the  last  clause 
of  all  was  the  most  effective,  for  it  told  the  House 
that,  for  all  these  ends,  they  were  drawing  up  with 
the  army  to  Londm,  thoe  to  follow  Fnvidace  a> 
God  should  clear  their  way.* 

The  PNsbyterian  majority  mustered  courage  to 
foil  with  some  dignity.  Notwithstanding  this 
unequivocal  declaration,  notvrithstanding  the  ap- 
proach of  the  army,  they,  on  the  following  day,  the 
Ist  of  December,  twice  read  over  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  detailing  all  his  majesQr*s  conces- 
sions in  the  treaty  at  Newport,  and  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Hollis,t  Pierpoint,  and  the  Lord  Wen- 
man,  three  of  the  commiuioners  who  had  come 
last  to  town,  for  Uieir  great  puns  and  care  in 
manwing  that  good  treaty;  Hollis  then  moved 
that  me  king*a  answer  should  be  declared  satis- 
factory and  sufficient ;  but  this  vital  question  was 
adjourned  to  the  next  day.  Before  they  rose  they 
ordered  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  Fairfax 
to  acquaint  him  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
Hoose  that  he  should  not  Iving  the  army  nearer  to 
London.  On  the  3nd  of  December,  wfaoi  Uie  ques- 
tion of  ^  king's  answer  was  resumed,  and  while 
they  were  in  a  long  and  high  debate,  Fair&x  and 

•  TUsdechnUMiirigiMd  br  Rialiworth,  ^  br  tlw  appolitiMDt 
or  Ui  ExarikMV  Uw  Leri  VJthx,  laid  fmcnl.  ud  liU|mMT«l 
aranGUaroBomuHU  Wlndtor."  Itwu  Mlomd  oB Uw  munDw 
by  &  MMt  Item  Fahhs  to  tha  Isri  mfm  Had  ««mob  oondl  of 
Z^oadno.  telUiiK  tkM  of  thm  iBmadiBta  •dvMn  of  iba  amy  tomuda 
tite  eitjr,  ud  raferrlBf  (hen  lor  Um  nuobi  tbtnetia  tbalr  Ula  n- 
aMUtniMB  ud  AaeUntloB.  Th«  faoeraluMmdttic  civfl  aiithadite* 
that  Ihar  wm  Sir  thm  tha  Intat  Mnndar  or  wnaw  w  aar,  «id  that, 
a»  th*  brtin  pwTBMMoa  of  any  dlmtdar,  (bay  daaired  W.WM.  dumid 
bapalduUMBbribwiib,  mmi  than  tberwoaU  qnartar  in  Ux  void 
ud  (ml  tapaaaa  la  ud  abMl  dw  eUy iFMffbcL 

t  fitollb  and  tba  tMl  of  tiM  azpdM  nmbm  had  been  ncallad 
by  tbs  PnAfUtiBB  K^odty. 
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his  army  arrived  at  London,  and  took  up  dieir 
quarters  in  Whitehall,  St  James's,  the  Mews,  York 
House,  and  other  vacant  houses.  Another  adjourn- 
ment took  place,  and  the  House  did  not  meet  till 
the  4th  of  December.  Then  they  learned — appa- 
rently for  the  first  time — that  the  army  had  the 
person  of  the  king  in  their  hands ;  and  they  voted 
that  the  seizing  of  tlw  king,  and  carryii^  him  pri- 
soner to  Hurst  Castle,  was  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  House.  It  was  on  this  day  that 
Cromwell  arrived  in  London.  The  debate  about 
the  snswer  and  treaty  was  stoutly  maintained  by 
the  Presbyterians,  and  the  House  sat  all  that  night. 
Yet  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  they  proceeded  with 
the  same  debate.  In  the  course  oi  this  long  and 
fierce  struggle  many  remarkable  speeches  were 
made  on  both  sides.  Sir  Harr^  Vsne  the  younger 
said  that  a  treaty  had  been  carried  on  for  months, 
and  that,  after  ul,  the  king,  if  he  woe  to  be  un- 
derstood even  by  his  own  answ^  reserved  to 
himself  the  power  or  right  of  being  as  great  a 
tvrant  as  before;  and  he  moved  that  the  House 
should  instantly  return  to  its  former  vote  of  non- 
addresses,  cease  all  negotiations,  and  settle  the 
commonwealth  on  another  model.  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay  declared  that  "  the  king  was  no  more  to 
be  trusted  than  a  caged  lion  set  at  liberty :"  this 
was  the  conviction  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
nation  bexideB ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  case 
should  possibly  have  been  otherwise.  The  Pres- 
byterians, in  the  end,  modified  their  resolution  so  as 
to  make  it  assert,  not  that  the  king's  answers  were 
satisfiuttay,  but  tiiat  his  concessicnu  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  parliament  upon  the  treaty  were 
sufficient  grounds  for  selling  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom;  and  in  this  form  it  was  carried  in  the 
course  <^  the  morning  of  the  5th  by  a  majority  of 
140  to  104.  This  done,  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  Fairfax  and  the  officers  of 
his  army  for  the  continuance  of  a  good  correspond- 
ence and  friendship  between  the  parliament  and 
them.  But  the  mighty  streun  of  revolution  could 
not  now  be  checked, — the  sword  was  all-powerful, 
— the  mace  become  a  bauble.  Twenty  thousand 
brave  and  enthusiastic  men  had  vowed  in  their 
hearts  that  they  would  purge  this  parUament;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  regiment  of  horse 
of  Colonel  Rich  and  the  foot  raiment  of  Colonel 
Pride  surrounded  the  Houses  and  dismissed  the 
City  train-bands  who  had  kept  guard.  Colonel 
Pride,  fnnn  whose  active  part  in  it  the  operation 
has  been  called  "  Pride's  purge,"  drew  up  divers 
of  his  foot  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  upon  the 
stairs  and  in  the  lobby  of  the  House ;  and,  as  the 
members  were  going  into  the  House,  the  colonel 
having  a  paper  of  names  in  his  hand,  and  one  of 
the  door-keeper?,  and  sometimes  Lord  Grey  of 
Groby  standing  by  him  to  inform  him  who  the 
members  were,  he  seized  upon  such  as  were  down 
on  the  list,  and  sent  them  away  as  prisoners,  some 
to  ttie  Queen's  Court  and  Court  of  Wards,  and 
some  to  other  places,  by  special  order  from  the 
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genoal  and  eomidl  of  the  annj.  Fnrty^oae 
leadii^  Preabyteriana  were  thua  secured ;  and 
Pride  continue  his  pun^  on  the  following  day. 
Not  ft  few  of  the  members  fled  into  the  country  or 
hid  themselves  iq  the  city ;  so  that,  by  the  8ui  of 
December,  all  Uiat  were  left  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  tome  fifty  ladependenti,  who  were 
afterwards  styled  the  Rump. 

On  the  6th,  which  Whitelock  calls  "  a  aad 
and  moat  disorderly  day,"  Cromwell  went  into 
the  purged  or  purified  House,  and  received  their 
hearty  ^anka  for  his  neat  servicea  to  the  king- 
dom. On  the  8th,  which  was  kept  aa  a  solemn 
ftst,  accompanied  by  'a  collection  of  money  for 
poor  Boldiert'  wivea  and  widows,  they  adjourned 
till  the  nth.  On  the  Sunday,  Hugh  Petera, 
the  Independent  mmiater  and  g;»at  advocate 
of  npublicanism,  preadted  in  St  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  upon  the  significant  text,  "Bind 
your  king  with  chains,  and  your  noblea  with  fetters 
of  iron  and,  in  the  course  of  his  sermon,  he 
called  King  Charles  the  great  BarabbaB,murtherer, 
^rrant,  and  traitor.  Twenty  commoners  of  note, 
Kiur  earls,  and  the  Prince  Palatine,  Charles's  own 
nephew,  were  preaent  at  this  discourse. 

The  Houses  did  not  sit,  as  they  had  appointed  to 
do,  on  the  1 1th ;  but  Fairfax  and  the  council  of  the 
army  received  on  that  dsy  a  new  scheme  of  go- 
vernment, styled  "A  new  representative,  or  an 
agreement  of  the  people,"  which  was  said  by  its 
authors  to  be  published  with  the  view  that  any 
man  might  oflfer  whti  he  thought  fit  by  way  of 
alteration  or  addition  to  any  part  of  it.  The  com- 
position was  generally  thought  to  be  Ireton's.  It 
contained  much  the  same  matter  as  the  late  remon- 
strance of  the  army ;  but  it  went  into  more  parti- 
culars about  elections,  and  it  prescribed  that  the 
present  parliament  should  be  wholly  dissolved  by 
April  next,  and  a  new  one  chosen  according  to  the 
new  rules.  It  declared  that  officers  and  malig- 
nants  should  be  incapable  of  electing  or  being 
elected;  that  the  country  should  be  more  equally 
represented ;  and  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  consist  in  all  of  300  members.  On  the 
fbllowiqg  day  both  Houses — if  we  can  call  them 
by  that  name — sat,  and  letters  Irom  Ireland  were 
received,  intimating  that  the  Marquess  of  Ormond 
was  utin^  openly  with  thePapiata  and  insurgents, 
whose  mam  design  was  to  seize  upon  Dublin.  In 
the  Commons  ute  Independents,  who  had  it  all 
^eir  own  way,  annulled  the  vote  for  revoking  the 
order  of  disabliiu;  the  eleven  Presbyterian  members, 
and  for  re-admitting  them  into  the  House ;  and 
they  likewise  voted  uiat  the  House,  by  concurring 
with  the  Lords  in  rescinding  the  former  vote  which 
forbade  any  more  addresses  to  the  king,  had  acted 
in  a  manner  highly  diahonourable  to  parliament  and 
destructive  to  the  good  of  the  kin^om.  On  the 
13th  they  finished  this  part  of  their  business,  by 
deciding  that  the  old  vote  of  non-addresses  should 
itimd ;  and  that  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
hsd  been  a  monstrous  error,  a  diahonour,  and  a 
0reat  pezil  to  the  country.  On  the  16tb  n  strong 


party  of  hone,  under  the  commnid  of  Colond 
Harrison,  were  detached  to  Hurst  Castle  with 
orders  to  remove  the  king  to  Wipdsor  Castle.  It 
was  at  the  dead  of  night  when  Charles  was  startled 
by  the  creaking  of  the  descending  drawbridge  and 
the  tramp  of  horsemen.   Before  d^wn  he  sum- 
moned Herbert  to  his  bedside,  and  bade  him  learn 
what  was  the  matter.   Herb^  soon  told  him  that 
it  was  Colonel  Harrisop  that  had  arrived.  The 
king,  in  great  trepidation,  bade  Herbert  wait  in 
the  outer  room,  and  went  himself  to  his  devotions, 
being  still  haunted  by  the  dread  of  secret  asaasst- 
natum,  and  believiiu  that  his  last  hour  was  now 
come.   Hs  prayed  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then 
calling  in  Herbert,  told  him  that  Harrison  was  the 
man  uat  had  beeik  named  to  him  as  designing  to 
assBsunate  him.  The  king  added,  "I-  trust  in 
God,  who  is  my  helper,  but  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised i  Am  ii  a  place  jU  far  mck  a  purpose.** 
He  was  completely  unmanned — he  shed  tears. 
Herbert  went  to  glean  more  news,  and,  when  he 
returned  this  second  time,  be  told  the  king  that 
Harrison^s  Cfflumission  was  merely  to  remove  him 
to  Windsor.    Harrison,  the  suspected  assassin, 
still  kept  out  of  sight    On  the  morrow  Charles, 
with  great  alacrity,  "  bade  solitary  Hurst  adieu." 
The  par^  of  horse  guarded  him  to  the  entrance  of 
Faroham,  when  another  troop  appeared  drawn  up 
in  good  order.  "  In  the  head  of  it  was  the  captain 
gaUantly  mounted  and  armed;  a  velvet  montier 
was  on  his  head,  a  new  bu£f  coat  upm  bia  hack, 
and  a  crimson  silk  scarf  qbout  his  waist  richly 
ftii^ed;  who,  ss  the  king  passed  1^  with  an  easy 
pace,  as  delighted  to  see  men  well  horsed  and 
armecl,  gave  the  king  a  bow  with  his  head  4  la 
Boldade,  which  his  majesty  requited-"*   It  was 
Harrison;  and  Charles,  who  professed  to  have 
some  judgment  in  faces,  declared,  after  a  searching 
gaze,  that  that  man  did  not  look  like  a  murderer. 
That  night,  in  the  house  where  he  was  to  lodge, 
the  king  took  Harrison  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
to  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  where  they  con- 
versed for  half  an  hour  or  more.    Charles  reminded 
the  republican  soldier  how  be  had  been  warned 
that  he  had  meant  to  assassinate  him.  Harrison 
replied,  "  that  what  was  reported  of  him  was  not 
true ;  what  he  had  said  he  might  repeat — that  the 
law  was  equally  obliging  to  great  ud  small,  and 
that  justice  had  no  respect  to  persons — or  words 
to  that  purpose."t    Herbert  tells  us  that  his 
majesty  finding  these  things    s&ctedly  spoken, 
and  to  no  good  end,  left  off  further  commumcation 
with  him,  and  went  to  supper,  being  tXL  the  time 

*  Horbert,  Menoln. 

i  Clm»Dd(«  sayt,  "  In  ihb  jMntBr.  HarriMn  obMrrinK  Out  the 
Unit  kIwkv*  an  appraheMNm  tbat  Uian  wm  «  purpoM  to  mnnler 
bim,  aod  bad  onee  Itt  hXi  kmiw  votda  at  tfaa  odioulaew  and  wlckad- 
BMi  of  mah  an  auaulnatioa  and  mnrder.  whicb  ooukl  nam  be  via 
lo  the  perwn  who  undertook  It ;  lie  told  him  plaLnlf  that  he  needed 
not  to  Botertain  any  lueli  imagination  oi  afipnheDeioD. — that  liw 
partlament  had  too  mnch  honoui  and  Juathie  to  eheriah  ■»  foul  an 
tnteotionr-ewl  amued  hiv  that  whatever  the  pullameat  TMolved  lo 
do  would  be  very  piUilLc  aad  In  a  wajr  of  JuMice,  to  whiek  the  wmU 
abould  be  witoeu,  and  wouM  Derm  endaie  a  ihiMiaht  of  eecret  tio- 
lence ;  which  hb  nu^aaty  conld  oot  pemuda  hloueTr  to  beUere.  our 
did  lBia{[ina  that  ihay  duiat  ever  pradnee  has  U  the  alfhl  of  the 
fMpl*  iiuw  iDf  Ibrn  whattmer  «f  ■  hU)s  uial."'!-?0tat 
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very  pleasant.**  On  the  22nd  of  December  he 
slept  at  Lord  Newhurgh's  house,  or  lodge,  in  the 
ToyH  park  of  Bagsbot,  and  on  the  23rd  he  was 
safely  lodged  in  Windsor  Castle.* 

A.D.  1649. — On  the  samp  4fty  tl^e  Ijidspeiulents, 
callii^  themselves  the  Hoiitse  of  Commons,  ap- 
points 8  rommittee  of  thirty-eight  to  consider 
of  drawing  up  a  charge  against  the  kiftg,  and  all 
other  delinquents  that  may  emb  tfaou^t  fit  to  briug  to 
condign  punishment**  A  few  TOicet  were  raised 
for  the  saving  of  UTe ;  bat  on  (he  lat  of  January 
an  ordinance,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  tbirty- 
eight,  was  reported  to  the  fragment  of  the  I^ouse. 
The  preamble  was  to  this  effect : — '*  That  the  said 
Charles  Stuart,  being  admitted  kii^  of  England, 
and  therein  trusted  with  a  lifaited  power  to  govern 
by  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not 
otherwise ;  and,  by  hia  trust,  oath,  and  office,  beiug 
obliged  to  use  ^e  power  committed  to  him  for  the 
good  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  rights  and  lihe]rties;  yet,  never- 
theless, out  of  a  wicked  design  to  eiect  and  uphold 
in  himself  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical  power,  to 
rule  according  to  his  will,  and  to  OTOtnrow  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  hu  people;  y^  to  take^ 
away  and  make  void  die  foundations  tfaoeof}  and 
of  all  redress  and  rmedy  of  mis^emmoit, 
which,  by  the  fimdamenttl  constitqtiDnB  of  this 
kingdom,  were  reserved,  oq  the  people's  behalf, 
in  me  right  and  power  of  A-equent  and  successive 
parliaments,  or  national  meetings  in  council ;  he, 
the  said  Charles  Stuart,  for  accomplishing  of  such 
bis  designs,  and  for  the  protecting  of  himself  and 
his  adherents  in  his  i^qd  tbeir  wicked  practices,  to 
the  same  ends  hath  trftitoroiuly  and  maliciously 
levied  war  against  the  preieut  parliament  and  the 
people  therein  represented. This  ordinance 
was  sent  up  to  the  Lwds  on  the  next  day.  Those 
few  Lords  that  remained  in  ^e  House  rejepted  it 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  then  a4ioitnied.{ 
Forthwith  the  Commons,  with  closed  doors,  came 
to  this  resolution — **  l*hat  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, in  parliament  assembled,  do  declare  that  the 
people  are,  under  God,  the  origin  of  all  just 
power.  And  do  also  declare  that  the  Commons 
of  England,  in  parliament  assembled,  being  chosen 
by  representing  the  people,  have  the  supreme 
power  in  this  nation.  And  do  also  declare,  that 
whatsoever  is  enacted  or  declared  for  law  by  the 
Commons  in  parliament  assembled,  hath  the  force 
of  a  law ;  and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  con- 
cluded therel^,  although  the  conswt  and  concur^ 
rence  of  king  or  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  there- 
unto.**§ 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Westminster, 
Charles,  confident  in  the  sacred  digni^  of  ma- 
jesty, was  deluding  himself  with  miaccoantable 
hopes  at  Windsor.  Acoording  to  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester's journal,  it  was  reposed,  on  the  Snd  of 

•  Herbert.— RnAwMth^VUtolock. 

JEiuhwoTtb. 
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January,  "  that  the  king  seems  to  be  as  merry  as 
usual,  and  saith  that  he  fears  none ;  he  makes  the 
business  talked  Qn,  for  questioning  him,  a  jest ;  and 
he  saitli  that  he  ht^th  yet  three  games  to  play,  the 
least  of  which  gives  him  hope  of  renuning  ell** 
And,  under  the  date  of  the  3rd  of  January,  the 
same  nobleiqaq  notes,  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
Johu  Tomplej-r^The  kipg  yet  takes  no  notice  of 
their  proce^dipga,  4n4  g(»ve  order  very  kUelyjbr 
sctinm  tew  of  taate  Sip/amsh  metons  tohim  he 
wouM  have  set  ^  Wtmhiedon.  He  hath  a  strange 
conceit  of  my  1^  Ortqcnd's  working  for  him  in 
Ireland;  he  hangs  still  upon  that  twig.*** 

But  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  storm  rolled  on- 
ward with  increasing  rapidity.  On  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary the  ordinance  for  trial  of  the  king  was  brought 
in,  and  the  same  day  engrossed  and  passed.  By 
this  ordinance  the  Independents  erected  what  they 
styled  a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  trying  the  king, 
and  proceeding  to  sentence  against  him ;  to  consist 
of  a  hundr^  and  thirty-6ve  commissioners,  of 
whom  anjF  twoity  wQfe  to  form  4  quorum.  Among 
the  commissimmwvreFfiirfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Waller,  Sktppon,  Harrison,  Wballey,  Pride,  Ewer, 
Tomlinson, — in  all,  three  generals  and  thirty-four 
colonds  a£  die  army ;  the  lords  Monson,  Grey  of 
Groby,  and  Lisle ;  mpst  of  the  members  of  the 
Kump ;  Wilson,  Foirk^  Pennington,  and  An- 
drewes,  aldermen  of  the  city  j  Bradsbaw,  Thorpe, 
and  Nicholas,  seijeanta-at-lftw ;  twenty-two  knights 
and  baronets ;  various  citizens  of  London,  and  some 
few  country  gentlemen.  But,  of  all  this  number, 
there  never  met  at  onetime  more  than  eighty.  On 
the  8th  of  J^uary  fifly-three  assemblnl  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  headed  by  Fairfax,  who  never 
appeared  after  tbst  day,  and  ordered  that,  on  the 
morrow,  a  herald  should  proclaim,  and  invite  tlie 
people  to  bring  in  what  matter  of  fact  they  had 
agituist  Charles  Stuart.  And,  on  the  morrow, 
Seijeant  Dendy,  who  attended  the  commissioners, 
rode,  according  to  their  order,  into  Westminster 
Hall,  with  the  mace  on  his  shoulder,  attended  by 
some  officers  of  the  army  and  six  trumpeters  on 
horseback,  guards  both  of  horse  and  foot  being 
drawn  out  in  Falace-yard.  The  trumpets  sounded 
in  the  middle  of  the  tiall,  the  drums  beat  in  the 
yard,  aud  then  proclamation  was  made  that  the 
commissioners  for  trial  of  the  king  would  sit  again 
on  the  morrow,  and  that  all  those  who  had  any- 
thing to  say  against  the  king  might  then  be  beard. 
And  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  then 
sitting,  the  like  proclamation  was  made  at  the  old 
Exchange,  and  in  Cheapside.f  On  the  same  day 
(the  9th)  Ihe  residue  of  the  Commons  voted  that 
the  great  seal  in  use  should  be  broken,  and  a  new 
one  forthwith  made,  and  fiiat  this  new  seal  should 
have  on  one  side  tbe  inscription,  **  The  Great  Seal 
of  England  and  on  the  other,  **  In  the  First 
Year  of  Freedom,  by  God's  Blessing  restored, 
1648.'*t  The  commissionerB  for  the  trial  chose 

*  Sydney  F«pera.  t  Whlteloek. 

t  Rwmdd  be  IMSl  N«v  Stjle.— VThllaloek  mw*.  "  This  waa'te 
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Tmu.  or  Cu>u*  I.   Fram  ■  Print  In  NbImu'i  Report  of  the  Trial,  1684. 

A.  The  Klae,  O.  01i*Bi  CtomirelL  1  Tho  Amu  of  the  Comnonwoelth  onr 

B.  The  Lord  PreeUenlBredthftw.  H.  Henry  HMten.    J  tbem. 

C.  JohnLUle,    1  .„:.(.„,.  I.Coke.  ) 

The  detcripUoa  of  tha  origiiikl  f  l*ta  eode  with  thcM  word*  t—"  Hie  piKeaot  ofthii  nock  tribnml  !■  thu  repneeatsd  to  yonr  vlow  bjr  u 

eye  ud-ear  wUaeu  of  vtwt  lie  (ew  and  heard  then." 


Serjeant  Bradshaw  to  be  their  president,  Mr. 
Steel  to  be  attorney-general,  Mr.  Coke  to  be 
Bolicitor-general,  and  Dr.  Dorislaus  and  Mr.  Aske 
to  act  as  counsel  mth.  them  in  drawing  up  and 
managing  the  charges  against  the  prieoner.  All 
preliminaries  being  arranged,  Charles,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  was  brought  up  from  Windsor  to 
St.  James*s,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  put 
upon  his  trial. 

the  Home  of  ComniDiie,  mora  pariicDlarly  the  inicTiptioDi,"  The 
h>pocriiical  ipeecbei  attribnica  to  C»mweU|ou  thU  occaiion  mt 
oa  very  IndUTercnt  auUuiiilr. 


The  place  appointed  for  the  trial  was  the  site  of 
the  old  Courts  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall.  That  vast 
and  antique  ball  was  divided  by  strong  barriers 
placed  across  it.  The  gothic  portal  was  opened 
to  the  people,  who  assembled  in  immense  crowds. 
Everywhere,  within  the  hall  and  around  it,  were 
soldiers  under  arms — every  avenue  of  approach 
was  guarded.  The  king  was  brought  in  a  sedan- 
chair  to  the  bar,  where  a  chair,  covered  with  velvet, 
was  prepared  for  him.  He  looked  sternly  upon 
the  court  and  upon  the  people  in  the  galleries  on 
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each  side  of  him,  and  lat  dovn  vitfaoat  nHnring 
his  hat.  His  judges  returned  his  severe  glances, 
and  also  kept  on  their  hats.  Upon  a  calliog  of 
the  names  sixty  of  the  commissioners  answered. 
Brsdshaw,  as  president,  in  a  short  speech  ac- 
quainted the  prisoner  with  the  cause  of  his  being 
bnn^ht  thither : — "  Charles  Stuart,  King  of  Eng- 
land :  The  Commons  of  England  being  deeply 
sensible  of  the  cidamities  that  have  been  brought 
upon  this  nation,  which  are  fixed  upon  you  as  the 
prindpal  author  of  them,  have  resolved  to  make 
inquisition  for  blood  ;  and,  according  to  that  debt 
and  duty  they  owe  to  justice,  to  Qod,  the  king- 
dom, and  themselves,  dbey  have  resolved  to  bring 
70a  to  trial  and  judgment,  and  for  Uiat  purpose 
have  constituted  this  high  court  of  justice  before 
which  you  are  Ivought,"  Then  Coke,  as  soUator 
£»  the  Commonweutb,  stood  up  to  speak;  but 
Charles  held  up  his  cane,  touched  bixn  two  or 
three  times  on  the.  shoulder  with  it,  and  cried 
"Hold!  hold!"  In  so  doing  the  gold  head 
dropped  from  his  cane.*  Nevertheless  Bradshaw 
ordered  Coke  to  go  on,  who  then  said,  "  My  Lord, 
I  am  come  to  charge  Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
England,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, with  treason  and  high  misdemeanors :  I 
desire  the  said  (du^  may  be  read.*'  Coke  then 
delivered  the  charge  in  writing  to  the  clerk,  who 
began  to  read  it.  Charles  again  cried  HoM  !" 
but,  at  the  order  of  the  president,  the  clerk  went 
on,  and  the  prisoner  sat  down,  "  lookii^  sometimes 
on  the  high  court,  sometimes  up  to  the  galleries ; 
and  having  risen  i^n,  and  turned  about  to  behold 
the  guards  and  spectators,  sat  down  again,  looking 
very  sternly,  end  with  a  countenance  not  at  aU 
moved,  till  these  words — ^nsmely,  "  Charles  Stuart 
to  be  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,"  &c.,  were  read ;  "  at  which 
he  laughed,  as  he  sat,  in  the  face  of  the  court." 
When  the  long  chaige  was  Bnished,  taxing  the  king 
with  the  whole  of  the  civil  war,  with  the  death  of 
thousands  of  the  free  people  of  the  nation,  with 
divisions  within  the  land,  invasions  Irom  foreign 
parts,  the  waste  of  the  public  treasury,  the  decay 
of  trade,  the  apoliation  and  desolation  of  ^at  parts 
of  the  country,  the  continued  commissions  to 
the  prince  and  other  rebels,  to  the  Marquess  of 
Onnond,  the  Irish  papists,  &c.,  Bradshaw,  the 
lord-president,  told  him  that  the  court  expected 
his  answer.  Charles  replied  with  great  aignity 
and  cleamess.t  He  demanded  by  what  lawful 
authori^  he  vaa  brought  thither,    **  I  was  not 

*  ThkUUb  HQldaat  ww  daamad  nry  omIbhi  and  of  |mt  faa- 
portaM,  Tha  loml  Sir  Phtllp  Warwiek,  who  dnct  not  mraUmi  thp 
Klif'i  unbif  Coke  oa  ths  ahonlihr,  uji.  *  U«  tnnb—ti  hinielT 
to  iha  BMwp  mtUmiom,  that  aMrnded  him.  om  aoiloii  aboekMl  Um 
TciT  «>chi  tot  «Ubt  be  vm  Iconiiif  la  lha  eourt  apan  hi*  aUB, 
whMi  had  BB  bead  of  goM,  the  haad  bndu  off  on  a  aadMB ;  h«  took 
b  Kp.bat  Haaiid  nacoaeenad ;  yet  leU  lbs  Uahop.  K  nalljrflMde 
a  grew  impmiloB  upon  bfrn  {  and  to  this  hoar,  Baya  1mi  I  know  not 
BMitblv  bow  it  ■bouU  eone,  'Twaa  aa  acetdent.  I  ooaltaMi  1  mjwM 
liava  oAen  Uioaght  oa,  and  cBBoot  InaBine  how  ttaaiM  aboM.  aakaa 
Hi>j(b  Peten  (who  waa  truly  and  really  hi*  gaoler,  fiw  at  St.  Janas'e 
MhodyweMtohbabntbyPMete'leara)  bwl  anfSelaUy  tampned 
■pM  Ua  aUA  |mt  aaoh  eoqieetniea  are  of  no  we." 

t  The  Mnf  bad  a  natnral  iDpadlawflt  In  bf  •  epaeeh,  but  It  appran 
Ibal  at  tbtoeMMog.  awful  n>oment  hie  etaBiniorinc  left  Uia.  War- 
wiek My*,  "The  klD|['*  deportowat  we*  vary  ■b4}mIb  mmI  aleady; 
and,  tbowh  Ua  ioogaa  a*ually  hedtatcd,  rat  H  waa  my  ftw  at  tMa 
Haet  fee  Iw  «a»  aam  lUeiaMpeaed  la  mlu." 


longago^"  said  be,  "inthelsleof  Wight;  how  I 
came  there  is  a  longer  story  than  ia  &t  at  this 

time  for  me  to  speak  of ;  but  there  I  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  both  houses  of  parliament  with  as 
much  public  faith  as  ia  possible  to  be  had  of  any 
person  in  the  world.  I  treated  tjiere  with  a  num- 
ber of  honourable  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  treated 
honestly  and  uprighUy.  I  cannot  say  but  they 
did  very  nobly  with  me.  We  were  upon  a  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty.  Now,  I  would  know  by 
what  authority,  I  mean  lawful,— 'for  there  are  many 
unlawful  authorities  in  the  world,  thieves  and 
robbers  by  the  highways, — but  I  would  know  by 
what  authority  I  was  brought  from  thence,  and 
carried  from  place  to  place.  Remember  I  am 
your  lawful  king.  Let  me  know  by  what  lawful 
au^ority  I  am  seated  here,— resolve  me  that,  and 
you  shall  hear  more  of  me."  Bradbhaw  toU 
him  that  he  might  have  observed  he  waa  there  by 
the  authority  of  the  people  of  England,  whose 
elected  king  he  was.  **  England,"  cried  Charles, 
*'  was  never  an  elective  kingdom,  but  an  hereditary 
kingdom  for  near  these  thousand  years.  I  stand 
more  for  the  liberty  of  my  people  than  any  here 
that  come  to  be  my  pretended  judges."  "  Sir," 
said  Bradshaw,  "  how  well  you  have  managed 
your  trust  is  known.  If  you  acknowledge  not  the 
authority  of  the  court  they  must  proceed."  "  Here 
is  a  gentleman,"  said  Charles,  pointing  to  Colonel 
Gobbet,  "  ask  him  if  he  did  not  bring  me  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  by  force.  I  do  not  come  here  as 
submitting  to  this  court.  I  see  no  House  of  Lords 
here  that  may  constitute  a  parliament;  and  the 
king,  too,  must  be  in  aztd  part  of  a  parliamait" 
**  If  it  does  not  satisfy  ycu,**  exclaimed  Brads^w, 
"we  are  satisfied  with  our  anthori^,  whidi  we 
have  from  God  and  the  people.  The  court 
expects  you  to  answer ;  their  purpose  is  to 
adjourn  to  Monday  next."  He  then  commanded 
the  guard  to  take  him  away,  upon  which  Charles 
replied,  "Well,  Sir."  And  as  he  went  away 
facing  the  court,  he  added,  pointing  to  the  sword, 
**  I  do  not  fear  that"  Some  of  the  people  cried 
"  God  save  the  king !"  others  shouted  "  Justice ! 
justice  !"  *  He  was  remanded  to  Sir  Rolwrt 
Cotton*s  house,  and  thence  to  St.  James's ;  and 
the  high  court  adjourned,  and  kept  a  fast  together 
at  Whitehall,  where  they  heard  much  praying  and 
preaching. 

On  Monday  the  22nd  of  January,  in  die  after- 
noon, Charles  was  led  back  to  Westminster  H^l. 
As  soon  aa  he  was  at  the  bar.  Coke  rose  and  said, 
**  I  did  at  the  last  court  exhibit  a  chaige  of  high 
treason  and  other  crimes  against  the  prisoner  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  England.  Instead  of 
answering,  he  did  dispute  the  authority  of  this 
high  court   I  move,  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of 

*  Oa  Ibliday.WbHeloekeaya,  *  There  wen  ifcrict  snorde,  may 
eaUteia.  and  a  freat  pteee  of  people  at  tbe  trial  of  Iha  kiac.  The 
Hoofo  aate  only  to  a^onro.  Sntie  wIm  aato  on  iIm  aeallblil  about 
tbe  nant  at  tbp  trial  (paitienlariy  the  Lady  Fairftaa,the  locd-|tener>re 
wih]  did  not  Sirbear  lo  exelalga  aland  aouatt  tbe  woeoedini*  of  the 
Ugb  eoortiand  thelavatrnteaiafeof  tnekia|by  nil  anbjcot*,  laao- 
Bach  that  tbeeoaitwo*  Intemiplodi  and  the  eoMiori  and  oAeeraof 
tbecoorthadaiacattodoMqaltlthaladlaiaadoUwn.'*  . 
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England,  that  the  priBoner  may  be  directed  to 
make  a  positive  answer  by  way  of  confBasion  or 
negation ;  and  that  if  he  TcfiiBe  bo  to  <Id,  the 
charge  be  taken  pro  confesso,  and  the  court  pro- 
ceed to  justice.  *    Then  Bradahaw  told  the 
prisoner  that  the  court  had  taken  into  conaideratifm 
what  he  had  said  aa  to  its  incomjpetency ;  that  they 
were  fully  BatisBed  with  their  owd  authority,  and 
did  now  expect  that  he  should  plead  g^iilty  or  not 
guilty.    Charles  repeated  that  he  atiU  questioned 
the  legality  of  this  court ;  that  a  king  could  not 
be  tried  by  any  juriBdicdon  upon  earth ;  but  that 
it  was  not  for  himself  alone  uiat  he  resisted,  but 
for  the  liber^  of  the  people  of  Bngland^  which 
was  dearer  to  him  than  to  his  iud^s.   He  was 
gmng  on  in  thto  Btrain,  talking  of  ue  lives,  libertiea, 
and  estates  of  his  people,  when  Bmdshaw  in- 
terrupted him  by  telling  him  that  he,  aa  a  prisoner, 
and  chaj^ed  a&  a  high  delinquent,  could  not  be 
suffered  any  longer  to  enter  into  argument  and 
dispute  concerning  that  court's  authority.  Charles 
replied,  Aat,  though  he  knew  not  the  forms  of 
law,  he  knew  law  and  reason ;  that  he  knew  as 
Inuch  law  as  any  gentleman  in  England,  and  was 
therefore  pleading  for  the  liberties  of  the  people 
more  than  his  judges  were  doing.    He  again  went 
Ob  to  deny  .  the  legality  of  the  court,  and  Brad- 
ahaw  again  interrupted  him ;  and  this  was  re- 
peated many  times.  At  last  the  president  ordered 
the  seijeant-at-amu  to  remove  the  prisoner  irom 
the  bar.   "Well,  Sir,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "re- 
member diat  the  king  is  not  suftred  to  give  in 
his  reasons  for  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  hia 
subjects."     "  Sir,"  replied  Bradshaw,  "  how 
great  a  friend  you  have  been  to  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  let  all  England  and  the 
World  judge."  Charles,  exclaiming,  "  Well,  Sir," 
was  guarded  forth  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house. 
The  court  then  adjourned  to  the  Painted  Chamber, 
on  Tuesday  at  twelve  o'clock.  At  the  appointed  time 
sixty-three  commissioners  met  in  close  conference 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  there  resolved  that 
Bradshaw  should  acquaint  the  king  diat  if  he 
continued  contumacious  he  must  expect  no  further 
time ;  but  if  he  submitted  to  answer,  and  demanded 
a  copy  of  the  charge,  Bradshaw  was  to  grant  it, 
desiring  him  lo  give  in  his  reply  by  one  (/dock  in 
the  next  afternoon.    This  done,  the  court  ad- 
journed to  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  king  was 
brought  in  with  the  accustomed  guard.  Coke 
again  craved  judgment.   "  My  Lord  President,'* 
said  he,  "  this  is  now  the  third  time  that  this 
prisoner  hath  been  brought  to  the  bar.    I  ex- 
hibited against  him  a  charge  of  the  highest  treason 
ever  wrought  on  the  theatre  of  England.  My 
lord,  he  did  dispute  the  authority  of  this  court. 
I  might  press  your  lordship,  that  when  a  prisoner 
is  contumacious,  according  to  the  law  oS  the  land 
it  shall  be  taken  pro  cmfetso  i^ainst  him.  The 
House  of  Commons,  the  supreme  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  have  dechired  that  it 
ia  notraiovs  the  chaise  is  true,  aa  it  is  in  truth  as 
clear  as  cryital  and  as  the  son  Uiat  ahinea  at  noon- 


:  day ;  which,  however,  if  the  court  are  not  aatiefied 
in,  I  have,  on  die  people  of  England's  behalf, 
witnesses  to  produce,  and  therefore  I  pray  (and 
yet  it  is  not  so  much  I  as  the  innocent  blood  that 
hath  been  shed,  the  cry  whereof  is  very  great  fox 
justice  and  judgment)  that  speedy  judgment  be 
prcmounced."  Bradshaw  followed  in  the  same 
strain,  saying,  in  conclusion,  ^  Sir,  you  are  to 
give  your  positive  and  final  answer  in  plain 
English,  whether  |you  be  guilty  or  not  guilty  of 
these  treasons."  Charles,  after  a  Bhort  pause, 
sud, — When  I  was  here  yesterday,  I  did  desire 
to  speak  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  t 
I  waa  interrupted.  I  desire  to  know  whe^er  I 
may  apeak  freely  ot  not?"  Bradshaw  replied, 
that  when  he  had  once  pleaded  he  should  be 
heard  at  large;  and  he  invited  him  to  make  the 
best  defence  he  could  against  the  charge.  "  For 
the  charge,"  cried  Charles,  "  I  value  it  not  a 
rush ;  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  England 
that  I  stand  for^.  I  cannot  acknowledge  a  new 
court  that  I  never  heard  of  before.  I  am  your 
king,  bound  to  uphold  justice,  to  maintain  the 
old  laws ;  therefore^  untU  I  know  that  all  this  ia 
not  against  the  fundamental  lawa  of  the  kii^dom, 
I  can  put  in  no  particular  answer.  If  you  will 
give  me  time  I  will  show  you  my  reasons  why  I 
cannot  do  it,  and  '* — )xtm  president  interrupted 
him;  but  Charles,  aa  soon  aa  hia  voice  ceued^ 
contintied  hia  reaaoning;  and  after  aevefeal  in- 
terruptions of  this  kind,  Bradshaw  said,  (^erk, 
do  your  dutyj"  and  the  derk  reads — ^"Gharlea 
Stuart,  king  of  England,  you  are  accused  iu  be- 
half of  the  Commons  of  England  of  divers  Crimea 
and  treasons,  which  chai^  hath  beett  read  unto 
you ;  the  court  now  requitea  you  to  give  your 

SOBitive  and  final  answer,  by  way  of  confession  or 
enial  of  the  charge.'*  Charies  once  more  urged 
that  he  had  done  nothiUg  against  the  trust  that 
had  been  reposed  In  him;  that  he  could  not 
acknowledge  a  new  court  or  alter  the  fundamentet 
lam.  Bradshaw  replied,  **  Sir,  this  is  the  third 
time  that  you  have  publicly  disowned  this  court 
and  put  an  afiVont  upon  it.  How  far  you  have 
preserved  the  liberties  of  the  people  your  actions 
have  dioWD.  Truly,  Sir,  men's  iutrations  otight 
to  be  known  by  thdr  actions ;  you  have  written 
your  meaning  in  bloody  character  throi^^hout  this 
kingdom.  But,  Sir,  you  understand  the  pleasure 
of  the  court  Clerk,  record  the  default.  And, 
gentlemen,  you  that  took  charge  of  the  prisoner, 
take  him  back  again.**  "  Sir,"  rejoined  Charies, 
•*  I  will  say  yet  one  word  to  you.  If  it  were 
my  own  particular,  I  would  not  say  any  more 
to  ititerrupt  you."  "Sir,"  replied  Bradshaw, 
"  you  have  heard  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  and 
you  are,  notwithstanding  you  will  not  understand 
It,  to  find  that  you  are  before  a  court  of  justice." 
And  then  the  king  went  forth  with  hia  guarda  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house,  where  he  lay. 

As  early  as  the  1 1th  of  Januwy,  tbe  had 
been  advertised,  1^  private  letters  Sttsax  Scodand. 
that  the  parliament  there,  nermm  tmtrtukcenle. 
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did  diuent  ham  the  pioceedingi  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England ;  1.  In  the  toleration  extended  to 
sectaries.  3.  In  the  trial  of  the  king.  3.  In 
alteration  of  the  foim  of  government  And  upon 
this  day,  Tuesday  the  33rd,  the  Scottish  eommis- 
aionen,  Uie  Earl  of  Lothian,  and  Sir  John  Cheseley, 
who  were  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
with  Charles  and  the  parliament,  and  who  had 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  concessions  as  to  matters 
of  religion  made  by  the  king  at  Newport,  sent  to 
the  speaker  of  the  Rump  uieir  solemn  protest 
i^ainst  all  proceedings  for  bringing  the  king  to 
tjuL  Th^  proclaim^,  in  the  name  of  the  pania- 
ment  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  they  dissented, 
abominated,  and  detMted  the  horrid  de^n  against 
lus  miyes^B  lift;  and  that,  as  they  were  alto- 
gether free  from  tiie  guilt  of  the  aame,  so  they 
boped  to  be  free  from  all  the  evib,  misaies,  coi- 
fnuons,  and  calamities  that  would  follow  there- 
vpon** 

On  the  34th  and  35th  of  January,  the  fourth 
and  Bfth  days  of  the  trial,  the  court  sat  in  the 
Fainted  Chamber  hearti^  witnesses,  having  de- 
termined that,  though  the  king  refused  to  plead, 
they  would  proceed  to  the  examination  of  witnesses 
ex  abvndmiif — in  other  words,  only  for  the 
further  sati^iscUon  of  themselves.  Chi  the  sixth 
day  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  preparing 
the  sentence,  having  then  determined  that  the 
king's  condemnation  should  extend  to  death.  A 
question  waa  agitated  as  to  hia  deprivation  and 
deposition  previously  to  hia  execution,  but  it  was 
poatponed,  and  the  sentence,  with  a  blank  for  tiie 
manner  of  death,  waa  drawn  up  by  Irettm,  Hai^ 
rison,  Harry  Marten,  Saye,  Idsl^  and  Lore,  and 
(ffderad  to  be  engrossed. 

On  the  morrow,  the  37th  of  January,  and  the 
■eventh  day  of  this  memorable  trial,  the  high 
court  of  justice  sat  for  the  last  time  in  Wcetminster 
Hall;  and  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw,  who 
had  hitherto  worn  plain  black,  was  robed  in  scarlet, 
and  mort  of  the  eanmissiaiers  were  '*in  their 
bnt  halHt"  After  tiie  calling  of  the  court  the 
king  came  in,  as  wss  his  wont,  with  his  hat  on ; 
and  as  he  paued  up  the  hall  a  loud  cry  waa  heard 
d  **  Ju^ce  I— justice !  Execution  l--«iecntion  !** 
"This,"  savs  Whiteloek,  "was  made  by  some 
aoUien,  and  odiers  of  die  rabble."  The  foct  was, 
the  soldiers,  aa  had  happened  before,  had  begun  to 
distrust  the  good  faith  or  determination  of  their 
Ittders,  and  to  fancy  darkly  that,  as  six  days  had 
been  allowed  to  pass  without  judgment,  the  king 
would  be  allowed  to  escape.  One  of  the  soldiers 
upon  guard,  moved  by  a  better  feeling,  said,  **  God 
bless  you.  Sir !"  Charles  thanked  him ;  but  his 
officer  struck  the  poor  man  with  his  cane.  "  Me- 
thinks,"  said  Charles,  **  the  punishment  exceeds 
the  offence."  Bradshaw's  scarlet  robe  and  the 
solemn  aspect  of  the  whole  court  convinced  the 
Idng  that  tnia  would  be  his  last  wpearance  on  that 
Stan.  The  natural  love  of  life  seema  to  have 
ahuen  hia  fiimness  and  constancy,  and  u  MNn  u 
•  WblMlHk-tahiiwtk. 
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he  was  at  the  bar  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  beard. 
Bndshaw  told  him  that  he  should  be  heard  in 
his  turn,  but  that  he  must  hear  the  court  first 
Charles  returned  still  more  eagerly  to  his  prayer 
for  a  first  hearing,  urging  repeatedly  that  hasty 
judgment  was  not  so  soon  recalled.  Bradshaw 
repeated  that  he  should  be  heard  before  judg- 
ment was  given,  and  then  remarked  how  he  had 
refused  to  make  answer  to  the  chai^  brought 
against  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England. 
Here  a  female  voice  cried  aloud,  "No,  not  half 
the  people."  The  voice  waa  supposed  to  proceed 
from  Lady  Fair&x,  the  Presbyterian  wife  of  the 
lord  general,  who  still  kept  aloof,  doing  nothing; 
bat  it  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  president  con- 
tinued his  speech,  which  ended  in  assuring  the 
king  that,  if  he  had  anythii^  to  say  in  defence  of 
hinuelf  concemiI^;  tiie  matter  charged,  the  court 
would  hear  him.  Charles  then  said,  "  I  must 
tell  you,  that  this  many  a  day  all  things  have  been 
taken  away  from  me,  but  that  I  call  more  dear  to 
me  than  my  life,  which  is  my  conscience  and 
honour ;  and  if  I  had  a  respect  to  my  life  more 
than  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  certainly  I  should  have  made  a 
particular  defence;  for  by  that,  at  leastwise,  I 
might  have  delay^  an  ugly  sentence,  which  I 
perceive  will  pass  upon  me. ...  I  conceive  that 
an  hasty  sentmce  once  passed  may  sooner  be 
repented  of  than  recalled ;  and  truly  the  desire  I 
have  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  liberty 
of  subject,  man  than  my  own  particular  ends, 
makes  me  now  at  least  desire,  beftne  sent^e  be 

S'ven,  that  I  may  be  heard  in  the  Painted  Gham- 
sr  before  the  Lords  cmd  Commons.  I  am  sure 
what  1  have  to  say  is  well  vrorth  the  hearing." 
Bradshaw  told  him  that  all  this  was  but  a  farmer 
declining  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which 
was  founded  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  and  sternly  refused  hia 
prajer  for  a  hearing  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
which  is  generally,  though  perhaps  very  in- 
correctly, supposed  to  have  related  to  a  proposal 
for  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son.  But  one 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  bench,  John  Downes, 
a  citizen  of  London,  after  saying  repeatedly  to  those 
who  sat  near  him,  **  Have  we  hearts  of  stone  ? 
Are  we  men?"  rose  and  said  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "  My  brd,  I  am  not  satisfied  to  give  my 
consent  to  mis  sentence.  I  have  reasims  to  offer 
against  it  I  desire  the  court  may  adjourn  to  hear 
me.*^  And  the  court  adjourned  in  some  disorder. 
After  half  an  hour's  absence  they  all  returned  to 
their  places,  and  that,  too,  with  a  unanimous  re- 
solution to  send  the  king  to  the  block.  Bradshaw 
cried  out,  "  Seijeant-at-arms,  send  for  your  pri- 
soner ;"  and  Charlea,  who  had  passed  the  time  in 
Bolemn  conference  with  Bishop  Juxon,  returned  to 
his  seat  at  the  bar.  **  Sir,"  said  Bradshaw, 
addressing  him,  *'you  were  pleased  to  make  a 
motion  for  the  propounding  of  somewhat  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons  for  the  peace  of  this  king- 
dom. Sir,  you  did  in  effect  receive  an  answer 
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before  the  court  adjourned ;  truly,  Sir,  their  with- 
drawiog  and  adjoummeDt  was  pro  forma  ian- 
tum,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  them  that  there  was 
any  difficulty  in  the  thing ;  they  have  considered 
of  what  you  moved,  and  luive  considered  of  their 
own  authority.  Sir,  the  return  I  have  to  you  from 
the  court  is  this, — that  they  have  been  too  much 
delayed  by  you  already."  After  some  more  dis- 
course to  the  same  e^t,  Bradshaw  was  silent ; 
and  then  the  king,  saying  that  he  did  not  dray  the 
power  they  had,  that  he  knew  th^  had  quite 
power  enough,  again  implored  to  be  heard  by  the 
Lards  and  Commons  in  the  Painted  Chamber. 
Bradshaw  again  refused  in  the  name  <A  the  whole 
court,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  a  long  and  bitter 
speech  in  justification  of  their  sentence.  He  told 
the  &llen  king  that  die  law  was  his  superiOT,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  ruled  according  to  the  law ; 
that  as  the  law  was  his  superior,  so  there  was 
something  that  was  superior  to  the  law,  and  that 
was  the  people  of  England,  the  parent  or  author  of 
the  law ;  that  this  was  not  law  of  yesterday,  but 
the  law  of  old;  that  there  were  those  diings  called 
parliaments — ^that  the  parliaments  were  wont  to  be 
kept  anciently  twice  in  the  year, — that  afterwards, 
by  several  acts  in  the  days  of  his  predecessor  Ed- 
ward III.,  they  were  appointed  to  be  held  once  a 
year.  "  What  the  intermission  of  parliaments 
hath  been  in  your  time,*'  continued  Bradshaw, 
is  very  well  known,  and  the  sad  consequences  of 
it;  and  what  in  the  interim  instead  of  these  par- 
liaments hath  been  by  you  with  an  high  and  arbi- 
trary hand  introduced  upon  the  people,  that  like- 
wise hath  been  too  well  known  and  felt.  But 
when  God,  by  his  providence,  had  so  far  brought 
it  about  that  you  could  no  longer  decline  the  call- 
ing of  a  parliament,  yet  it  will  appear  what  your 
ends  were  against  the  ancient  and  your  native 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, not  serving  your  ends  against  them,  you  were 
pleased  to  dissolve  it.  Another  great  necessity  oc- 
casioned the  calling  of  this  parliament ;  and  what 
your  designs,  and  plots,  and  endeavours  all  along 
nave  been,  for  the  crushing  and  confounding  of 
this  parliament,  hath  been  very  notorious  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  And  truly,  Sir,  in  that  you  did 
Btrike  at  all ;  for  the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people  is  the  parliament  of  England.  Could 

?ou  but  have  confounded  that,  you  had  at  one 
low  cut  off  the  neck  of  England :  but  God  hath 
pleased  to  confound  your  design,  to  break  your 
forces,  to  bring  your  person  into  custody,  that  you 
might  be  responsible  to  justice."  After  mention- 
ing cases  and  countries  in  which  the  laws  had 
brought  evil  kings  to  their  doom,  the  President 
went  on :  "  But  truly.  Sir,  to  you  I  need  not  men- 
tion these  foreign  examples.  If  you  look  but  over 
Tweed,  we  find  enough  in  your  native  kingdom. 
....  Sir,  if  I  should  come  to  what  your  stories 
make  mention  of,  you  know  very  well  you  are  the 
109th  king  of  Scotland :  to  mention  so  many  kings 
as  that  kingdom,  according  to  their  power  and  pri- 
vilege, have  made  bold  to  deal  withal — some  to 


banish,  and  some  to  imprison,  and  some  to  put  to 

death — it  would  be  too  long  We  will  be 

bold  to  say,  that  no  kingdom  hath  yielded  more 
plentiful  experience  than  that  your  native  kingdom 
of  Scotiand  hath  done  concerning  the  depositioa 
and  the  punishment  of  their  tranagressiug  kings. 
It  is  not  far  to  go  for  an  example :  near  you,  your 
grandmother  set  aside,  and  your  father,  an  infimt, 
crowned.  And  the  state  did  it  here  in  England : 
here  hath  not  been  a  want  of  some  examplei. 
They  have  made  bold  (the  parliament  and  the 
people  of  England)  to  call  their  kings  to  account. 
There  are  frequent  examples  in  the  Saxcms*  time; 
since  the  Conquest  there  want  not  some  prece- 
dents neilher.  KiI^:  Edward  II.  nor  King  Bichard 
II.  were  dealt  with  so  by  the  parliament,  as  they 
were  deposed  and  deprived ;  and  truly.  Sir,  who- 
ever shall  look  into  their  stories,  shall  not  find  the 
articles  charged  upon  them  to  come  near  to  that 
height  and  capttalness  of  the  crimes  that  are  laid 
to  your  charge."  Bradshaw  then  asserted  the 
existence  of  a  contract  and  a  bargain  made  between 
kiug  and  people, — that  the  bond  was  reciprocal, — 
that  the  sovereign  was  as  much  bound  by  his  coro- 
nation oath  as  me  sul^ect  was  bound  in  his  slle- 
giance, — that  if  this  bond  were  once  broken,  fare- 
well sovereignty !  "  Sir,"  he  continued,  "  that 
which  we  are  now  upon,  by  the  command  of  the 
highest  court,  is  to  try  and  you  for  your  great 
omnces.  The  charge  Iwth  called  you  tyrant, 
traitor,  murderer.  (Here  the  king  uttmd  a  start- 
ling '  Hah !')  Sir,  it  had  been  well  if  any  of  these 
terms  might  justly  have  been  spsred."  Bradsfaaw 
concluded  his  long  speech  by  protesting  that  in 
these  proceedings  all  of  them  had  Crod  before  their 
eyes,  and  by  recommending  the  repentance  of  King 
David  as  an  example  proper  for  the  king  to  imi- 
tate. Charles  then  said  hurriedly,  "  I  would  de- 
sire only  one  word  before  you  give  sentence — only 
one  word."  Bradshaw  told  him  that  his  time  was 
now  past.  Again  the  king  pressed  that  they  would 
hear  him  a  word — at  most  a  very  few  words. 
Bradshaw  again  told  him  that  he  had  uot  owned 
their  jurisdiction  as  a  court ;  that  he  looked  upon 
them  as  a  sort  of  people  met  together  ;  that  they 
all  knew  what  language  they  received  from  his 
party.  The  king  said  tlut  he  knew  nothing  of 
that,  and  once  more  begged  to  be  heard:  and 
Bradshaw  once  more  told  him  that  they  had  given 
him  too  much  liberty  already,  and  diat  he  ought  to 
repent  of  his  wickedness,  and  submit  to  his  sen- 
tence; and  then,  raising  his  sonorous  voice,  he 
said, — "  What  sentence  the  law  affirms  to  a 
traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy 
to  the  country,  that  sentence  you  are  now  to  hear. 
Make  silence!  Clerk,  read  the  sentence  !"  Then 
the  clerk  read  the  sentence,  which,  after  re- 
citing the  authority  of  the  court,  the  charge  exhi- 
bited,  and  the  king's  refusal  to  plead  or  admit  the 
court's  jurisdiction,  went  on  to  state  that  ihe  com- 
missioners, after  examining  witnesses  upon  oath, 
were  in  conscient^  satisfied  diat  the  said.  Charles 
Stuart  was  guil^  of  levying  mos^ainat  tiie  par- 
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liament  and  people  and  was,  in  the  general  coqibc 
of  hia  government,  counaela,  and  practices,  guilty 
of  the  bloody  'vara,  murder*,  rapines,  bumingi, 
apoils,  desolations,  damages,  and  mjachiefa,  toe 
nation  had  undergone ;  and  ended  thus :  "  For  all 
which  treasons  and  crimes  this  court  doth  adjudge 
that  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor, 
murderer,  and  public  enemy  to  the  good  people  of 
this  nation,  shall  be  put  to  death  by  sevoring  his 
head  from  his  body.'*  Charles  raiaed  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  said,  "  Will  you  hear  me  a  word. 
Sir  ?"  «  Sir."  replied  Biadshaw,  "  you  are  not 
to  be  heard  after  sentence."  Charles,  greatly 
agitated,  said,  inquiringly,  "  No,  Sir  ?"  **  No, 
Sir,  by  your  favour,"  rejomed  the  inflexible  presi- 
dent; "  Guards,  withdraw  your  prisoner."  Still 
stru^ittg  to  be  heard,  Charles  aiid,  confusedly, 
"  I  maj  speak  after  the  senteooe  by  your  &vour, 
Sir.   X  may  speak  after  the  sentence,  ever.  By 

your  fevour"  "Hold!"  cried  Bradshaw. 

**  The  sentence.  Sir,"  stammered  Charles, "  I  say. 

Sir,  I  do"  Again  Braddiaw  stopped  him  with 

his  determined  "Holdl"  And  then  the  kmg, 
muttering,  "  I  am  not  suffered  to  speak ;  expect 
-what  justice  other  people  will  have,"  gave  up  hia 
hopeless  efforts,  and  turned  away  with  his  guard ; 
and  as  he  went  through  the  hall  there  was  another 
cry  for  justice  and  execution.  *'  Here,"  says 
liVhitelock,  we  may  take  notice  of  the  abject 
basenees  of  some  vulgar  spirits,  who,  seeing  the 
king  in  that  condition,  endeavoured,  in  ^eir  small 
capacity,  ftirther  to  promote  his  mUery,  diat  they 
xnwht  a  little  curry  &vour  with  the  prescDt  powers, 
ana  pick  thanks  of  their  then  auperiora.  Some 
of  the  very  same  poaona  were  aftOTrarda  as  cU- 
moroua  for  justice  ag^ainst  those  that  were  the 
king's  ju^es."  But  it  should  appear  that  these 
vulgar  apirita  were  few  iu  number ;  that  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  mere  words — the  expression 
of  their  impatience  and  their  still  lingering  doubts 
that  the  court,  after  all,  would  not  have  the  courage 
to  proceed  to  execution ;  and  it  has  been  almost 
positively  proved  that  the  worst  insults  reported 
by  the  royalist  writers,  such  as  spitting  in  the 
kmg*s  face,  throwing  pipes  at  him,  and  the  like, 
were  nothing  but  inventions.  And  if  Bradshaw 
was  faarah  and  unrelenting, — if  nearly  every  man 
that  sat  on  that  unprecedented  trial  had  strung  his 
nerves  to  do  what  he  considered  essential  to  his 
own  safety  and  the  salvation  of  his  country,— it 
must  still  be  confessed  by  every  impartial  exa- 
miner into  the  circumstances  that  there  was  no 
want  of  decency  or  dignity  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
court.  In  Uctf  in  spite  of  the  representations  of 
his  partisans  and  the  sympathy  felt  for  the  fate  of 
Charles,  that  high  court  of  justice  appeared  iu  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  a  solemn  and  imposing  scene ; 
and  from  that  day  down  to  the  day  of  the  savage 
and  brutal  retaliation  which  followed  the  Restora- 
tion, the  king's  judges,  and  the  commonwealth 
men  generally,  made  it  their  proudest  boast,  that 
they  had  ueitner  acted  with  a  timid  hand  nor  with 
&  mean  ajurit — that  what  they  had  done  waa  not 
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done  in  a  comer,  but  openly  in  'die  ^es  of  alt 
England. 

On  retiring  from  the  court  Charlea  felt  that  hia 
doom  vras  inevitable.  He  had  represented,  and 
his  &mily  and  friends  still  continued  to  represent, 
that  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  all  the  crowned 
heads  in  Europe ;  that  the  triumph  of  a  people 
over  a  legitimate  sovereign  had  been  the  most  fatal 
of  examples.  But  the  crowned  heads  were  full  of 
cares,  and  projects,  and  hopes,  and  fears  of  their 
own.  France,  the  native  country,  and  then  the 
residence  of  the  queen,  who  had  with  her  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  was  con- 
vulsed by  civil  dissensions;  and  while  Charles 
was  undergoing  trial  for  his  life  in  England,  the 
parliament  of  Paris  proclaimed  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
the  prime-minister,  the  eveiything  in  France,  to 
be  a  disturber  of  the  publicpeace  and  an  oiemy  to 
the  king  and  kingdom.  The  great  monarclnr  of 
Spun  was  falling  to  ruin  under  the  rule  of'^  the 
weak  though  amii^le  Philip  IV.,  who  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  well  nigh  lost  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  all  his  rich  dominions  in  Italy,  through  the 
insurrections  headed  by  the  tanner  Giuseppe  Alessi, 
the  fisherman  Masaniello,  and  the  armourer  or 
blacksmith  Gennaro  Annese.  Philip,  too,  in  the 
affair  of  the  Spanish  matrimony  and  journey  to 
Madrid  had  been  treated  most  insultingly  and  dis- 
honourably by  Charles,  who,  after  affiancing,  had 
rejected  his  sister,*  and  in  other  mattera  that  sove- 
reign was  certainly  under  no  obligation  to  the  Eng- 
lish king.  But  even  if  Philip  had  had  every  good 
feeling  and  intention  towards  the  fallen  Charles — 
and  his  was  not  a  nature  to  cherish  revenge — he  had 
not  the  power  of  changing  or  retarding  his  fate ; 
nod  as  much  maybe  aaid  of  aU  tlu  nat  of  the  con- 
temporary crowned  heads.  It  might,  however, 
have  bem  expected  that,  if  merely  in  decency,  these 
kings  and  princes  would  have  made  some  effort, 
some  remonstrance — but'not  one  of  them  offered 
80  much  as  an  intercession  in  his  favour.  This 
generous  office  was  reserved  for  a  republican  people, 
who  had  become  rich  and  great  by  casting  off  the 
monarchic  yoke  of  Spain.  As  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces  saw  the  turn  affairs 
were  taking,  they  sent  over  ambassadors  to  inter- 
cede for  the  king's  life,  and  to  preserve  friendship 
between  England  and  the  States.  These  ambas- 
sadors failed,  aa  we  believe  all  the  ambassadors  of 
Europe  would  have  done;  but  their  conung  was 
memorable  and  highly  hononrable.t  Henrietta 

*  The  iDfiula  Donna  HaiU.  tb«  nlKtador  Ctiulea.  wu  mmrri»d 
•am*  vMra  «n«nfu4i  to  th«  KinRof  Hnngkryiwhobecune  emperor 
InlSSf.brtiMi^learFenliiWNdlll.  Jn  tlw  eonrt  of  Viesoa  aba 
coaUmMd  to  be  lemaikmble  not  onl;  lot  tbo  bcsuty  of  tiMrpenon,  bat 
tot  the  parity  of  hmr  monU.  Sho  find  to  we  Henrietta  MarU.  wlto 
lanBorally  n»MMdtolMTa  boon  >  nalncauM  of  CbariM'a  for< 
wMng  ber.  drives  a  ftutthv  oat  of  EnaUnd ;— she  lt<red  to  bau  of 
tba  fktal  fleMe  of  Hanton  Hoor  and  Nawby,  bat  not  of  Cbarit^a 
death  om  th«  eeaScM-«it  ihe  died  to  cbltd  bed  ia  IStS. 

t  The  Commone  gave  no  aaiwet  to  Ihe  Dateh  ambanadors  antn 
tha  Sth  of  Pebraanr.  or  Ox  dayt  altei  the  axeentioa.  TIioq  "  they 
Ibanfced  tba  SUtea  fcr  tbelr  ctaT*  adrloa  eoneentlna  the  kiait.  «M 
M  ihem  nndaratand  tbat  tba  Conmone  of  UngUnd  had  prowedad 
aocoKliii|tothalainarthoUiHtiit*flMttbeybBddon«.aitdaa  tbey 
leave  all  other  aattoni  and  klngdoau  to  um  aceordi&g  to  thnlr 
right*  and  lava,  wo  they  hope  ao»  will  think  111.  if  tbey  act  aecord- 
Ina  to  thoee  of  Englandt  and  tbat  they  ihall  be  alvraye  ready  to  ihow 
tSHudTCeUaBfftothtUBitodP»riiM--e7Mt«l^  li«7l» 
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[Book  VII. 


Maiia  had  long  forgotten  her  dutieB  u  a  wife 
her  lover  Jennyn,  vbom  she  marrisd  toon 
after  ^  execution  of  the  Icing;*  but,  at  the 
awful  prospect  of  the  seaffiM  and  the  Uock,  she 
got  a  tender  and  a  forcible  letter  delivered  to  the 
Speaker  by  means  of  the  French  ambassador,  in 
which  she  prayed  that  the  House  d  Commons 
would  grant  ner  a  peoa  to  come  into  Ei^and,  in 
order  that  she  might  use  all  the  credit  imd  influ- 
ence she  had  with  him  to  induce  the  king  to  give 
them  full  satis&ction  in  everything  they  desired ; 
w,  faUing  in  that,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
perform  the  duty  she  owed  him,  and  tb  be  near 
him  in  his  uttermost  exiremity.t  Tht  House 
would  not  suffer  this  letter  to  be  read;  nor  did 
they  or  Fairfax,  or  the  army,  pay  anymore  respect 
to  a  letter  from  Prince  Charles,  wherein  he'sait  a 
HHt  of  carte  blanchey  signed  and  sealed,  offering 
any  conditions,  provided  only  the  li&  of  his  fadwr 
werespaTed.t 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  wliidi  be  recdved 
his  sentence,  Charles  entreated  the  commissioners, 
through  the  medium,  it  appears,  of  Hugh  Peters, 
the  republican  preacher,  to  allow  him  the  company 
of  Bishop  Juzon ;  and  this  was  readily  granted, 
as  was  also  the  society  of  the  only  children  he  had 
in  England — the  Priucess  Elizabeth,  then  in  her 
thirteenth,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  his 
ninth  year.  On  that  night  Juxon  preached  to  the 
king  in  his  private  lodgings  at  St.  James's ;  and 
on  uie  morrow,  being  a  Sunday,  the  commission- 
ers of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  kept  a  fast  in  the 
chapel  at  mitehall.  On  Monday,  29th  of 
January,  the  House  sat  early,  ana,  as  one  of  the 
sedttded  members,  as  they  termed  those  who  had 
been  fordbly  expelled  by  Pride  and  his  soldiers, 
Tentured  to  present  himself,  thm  passed  a  vote 
that  all  such  members  as  had  voted  that  the  king's 
concessions  were  a  ground  of  settling  peace  should 
be  for  ever  disabled  to  sit  in  that  House.  They 
passed  an  act  for  dtering  the  style  and  form  of  all 
writs,  grants,  patents,  &c.,  which  hen(%forwBrd, 
instead  of  bearing  the  style  and  title  and  head  of 
the  king,  were  to  bear  "  Custodes  libertatis  Angliee 
auctorUaie  j>arliamenli,  &c."  The  date  was  to  be 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  no  other :  the  farmer 
words,  "juratores  pro  domino  rege**  were  to  give 
place  to  **  juTotores  j>ro  republica  ;"—-ib!b  wnds 
**  contra  pocem,  digratatem,  vel  coronam  Msirom^" 
were  to  be  chiu^ed  simply  into  "  amira  focem 
puUieam,&c.  Tue  High  Court  of  Justice  ai^  and 
appcnnted  the  time  ana  place  of  execution.  The 
Ung'a  diildren  came  from  Sion  House  to  tike 
tfaeu  laet  fiu«weU  of  their  father.   He  took  the 


doabtad,  faowsrer,  wtiathn  Qm  United  Prorineet  would  luve  l&tM- 
fered.  if  Uiey  had  Bot  bMi  Intlgated  b;  th*  quau-roy«L  Hon**  of 
Orann. 

*  Bldiop  BnfBetpoMnlT  auoite  Ihat  tiw  qnom  had  bad  a  child 
by  Jarmyn  aim  tfma  balbn  bar  hubud'a  deaUi:  and  Mvenl  of 
th*  FniiQh  moanlr-wittin  aaaert  Htota  than  thU. 

t  ClanodoD. 

t  Bonat  Mya  lhat  at  the  eriaU  Aa  Idna*!  party  waa  withoat  nl- 
liti  and  that  many  aTthemnlvei. had  told  him  they  coold  nerci  be- 
lieve hi*  dsath  waa  n^ly  tatended  till  It  wa«  too  )at«.  "  Thay 
thought  all  waa  a  pasaanlry  to  attilco  tamr,  and  to  forca  tba  Ung  to 
■•A  wwcaaatoBiaa  fliey  hadamlnd  toaitoitftwiMn." 


princess  op  in  his  anna  and  kissed  her,  uid  gave 
ner  two  seals  vitii  diamonds,  and  prayed  finr  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  her,  and  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren— and  there  was  a  great  weepbg.*  Chaiies 
had  ever  beui  an  indulgent  and  tender  parent. 
According  to  Herbert,  who  was  present,  this 
touching  scene  moved  those  to  pity  that  had 
hem  most  hard-hearted  before.  The  Ust  night  of 
all  was  spent  by  the  king  in  the  palace  of  St. 
James's,  where  he  slept  soundly  for  more  than 
four  houn.t  Awaking  about  two  hours  before  the 
dismal  daybreak  of  the  30th  of  January,  he 
dressed  himself  with  unusual  care,  and  put  on  an. 
extra  shirt  because  the  season  was  so  sharp.  He 
said,  "  Deadi  is  not  terrible  to  me,  and,  bless  my 
God,  I  am  prepared.'*  He  then  called  in  Bishop 
Juxon,  who  remained  with  him  an  hour  in  private 
pn^ff.  About  toi  o'dock  Colonel  Hacker,  who 
was  commituoned  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffi>ld« 
t^ipcd  softly  at  the  cfaamberdoor,  to  say  they 
were  ready.  Herbert  ms  so  unnerved  tW  he 
could  scarcely  open  the  door  when  commanded  so 
to  do  by  the  king.  When  Hacker  entered  his 
voice  faltered,  and  he  was  paler  than  the  kti^. 
They  went  together  firom  St.  James's  through  the 
poric  towards  Whitehall,  in  the  front  of  which  the 
scaffold  had  been  erected.  In  the  park  several 
companies  of  foot  were  drawn  up  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying.  Charles  walked  erect 
and  fast,  having  on  the  right  hand  Bislup 
Juxon,  and  on  the  left  Colonel  Tomlinson,  ana. 
being  followed  by  a  guard  halberdiers  and  by 
some  of  his  own  gentlemen  and  servants,  who 
walked  bare-headed.  Tliere  was  no  shomm^  no 
gesticulating,  no  turmoil  of  any  lund:  the  troops, 
men*and  officers,  the  spectators  of  all  ranks,  were 
silent  aa  the  grave,  save  now  and  then  when  a 
prayer  or  a  blessing  escaped  from  some  of  them.{ 
At  the  end  of  the  park  Charles  entered  Whitehall, 
and,  passing  through  the  long  gallery,  went  into 
his  own  old  cabinet  chamber.  There  he  was  de- 
layed, for  the  scaffold  was  not  quite  ready :  he 
passed  the  time  in  prayer  with  the  bishop.  He 
refused  to  dine,  having  before  taken  the  sacrament, 
but  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  he  drank  a  glass 
of  clartt  wine  and  ate  a  piece  of  bread,  and  then 
(being  summoned  fay  Cdonel  Hacker,  who  came 

•  WhitekM^ 

t  It  waa  inavitabl*  that  aona  of  Chariea't  la*t  thongbta  abonld  tw 
tarMdvMttLavd.  AMOidlaf  to  HabaM,irkolMdlM<alyia{  by 
hlabad-atdanpoaapaDaL  ■■  wb«n  ho  look  aoiaU  Kit."  th«  SSmm, 
wbM  h«  nwoke,  t^anad  fata  rart^Bi  to  aaR  him  t  **  tbon  belai  a 
snatMlw  oTwai  nt  iB  a  rilm  baalii.ikat  than,  H  at  allother  tinra. 
boRiad  aU  alRhL"  Bt  tUs  dim  llglttCbuloBpmeaived  that  bio 
RtlmidaBtwaadiMaM  teUaaleopi  btt  he  odM  hhn  and  bado 
Urn  dio,  aaylMc  that  bo  had  a  (pool  vwfe  to  do  tbat'd^.  Uow«m, 
no  wonU  knav  whv  be  waa  aO  iraoUed  In  Ua  sleop.  Herben  leniied 
that  ha  had  baea  cieamiu.  ■  I  would  know  yonr  dnam,"  aaMlbo 
king.  Tho  dnam  waa  thS.-^oaavAnUdahop  Laud  enior  that 
tad  room  |  aaw  tho  Uag  take  Urn  aaldo  and  iooak  to  bim  with  a 
peoaiva  eoBBtoaaaea;  and  then  WKK  tha  uAlAlwp  heaTe  a  nch, 
retire,  and  fall  proatrato  on  the  Rnmnd.  "  It  !•  ««ry  Mmarkabkk" 
(aid  Cbarlct, "  but  ha  la  dead:  yet  had  veeoBlmad  tciaath»r  ia  life. 
'Ua  very  likely  (albeit  I  kred  bim  weU)  I  ahould  have  aaid  aomo- 
thlngto  him  miitlit  hareoeeaiionedhiatlgh.' 

t  Sir  Philip  Watwiok— and  be  alona— aaya,  that  aa  Chariea  waa 
going  iluoiua  the  pariit "  one  of  the  comanaadon,  utt^n^g  lo  <U»- 
tarb  him,  aakod  bun  whethei  he  were  not  oonfeatiag  lo  hia  owa 
bther'a  death.  '  Flland,'  aaM  the  Uag,  •  if  I  had  no  other  aia— I 
apeak  U  wtth  memao  to  Ood'a  m^ea^r— I  oMon  Am,  i  mold 
nem  aak  him  paidon.*  >*  ■ 
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to  the  chunlxr-door)  he  went  thence  with  Juzon,  : 
Cobnel  Tomlinson,  Colonel  Hacker,  and  the 
gnardfl,  through  the  Banqueting  House  to  the 
Bcaffbld,  which  was  hung  round  with  black, 
and  the  fioor  covered  with  black,  and  the  axe 
and  block  laid  in  the  middle  of  it*  Com- 
panies of  foot  and  horse  wen  on  every  side  of  the 
scaffold,  and  vast  multitudes  of  people  had  come 
to  be  spectators.  He  could  hear  many,  both  men 
and  wMnen,  praying  £ot  )am,  "the  soldien  iiot 
rebuking  any  of  them ;  by  tlwir  silence  and  de- 
jected faces  seemii^  afflicted  rather  than  insult- 
ing." Fixing  his  eye  aameatly  upon  the  block, 
he  asked  Colonel  Hacker  if  there  were  no  place 
higher,  and  he  then  addressed  a  speech  to  the 
gentlemen  upcm  the  scatibld.  Perceiving  thi^ 
the  people  could  not  approach  near  enough  to 
heac  him,  he  said  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  dnty 
as  an  honest  man,  a  good  king,  and  a  good 
Christian,  to  declare  his  innocency  to  those  who 
could  hear  him ;  and  he  called  God  to  witness,  that 
he  never  did  begin  a  war  wi^  the  two  Houaea  of 
Parliament;  that  they  be^  it  upon  him  by 
claiming  the  militia.  He  said  that  God  would 
clear  him ;  that,  being  in  charity  with  all,  he 
would  not  lay  it  upon  the  two  Houses ;  that  he 
hoped  they  were  fine  of  this  guilt;  that  he  believed 
that  an  inatnimentB  between  tiiem  and  bim  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  all  this  bloodshed ;  that, 
as  he  found  lumself  dear  of  guilt,  bo  he  hoped  and 
prayed  God  that  they  might,  too.  Then,  alluding 
to  the  death  of  Strafibrd,  he  added,  "  Yet,  for  all 
this,  God  forbid  Uiat  I  should  be  so  ill  a  Christian 
as  not  to  say  that  God's  judgments  are  just  upon 

me  lonly  say  this,  that  an  unjust  sentence, 

that  I  suffered  to  take  effect,  is  punished  now,  by 
an  unjust  sentence  upon  me."  He  said,  pointing 
to  Dr.  Juxon,  *'  There  ia  a  good  man  that  will  bear 
me  wiuwiB  that  I  have  fo^ven  «U  the  woiU,  and 


•  Wliltrloek.— Waiwlek  mji  lhat  atUt  CharlM  had  taken  tha 
swraxiant  ba  mU,  *  Mow  )M  the  roMM  come ;  t  hava  heartily  for- 
giraB  Ibcm,  and  am  preparad  Car  all  J  am  to  nsdargv."  He  add*, 
*  It  na  a  very  oold  day,  and  they  at  Whitehall  had  prepared  two  or 
three  dbbea  oT  meet  for  him  fai  dloa  upon :  but  ha  r*»M  to  eat  asy- 
ibiuft  i  and  the  Uabop  told  me  be  retulTed  U>  touch  Dotblni  after  the 
aacraaient :  but  the  bUhop  exportuUtcd  with  him,  and  let  Mm 
knew  hew  long  he  had  taaied;  b«w  aharp  the  wcMher  tnu:  and 
how  •ome  At  of  WnUng  miKht  take  him  upon  the  leeflbld  |  which  ha 
knew  be  would  be  tnmbledat,  fcr  the  tnierpretatien  hie  maiderere 
would  pat  upon  it ;  which  prevailed  with  him  to  eat  half  a  manebet 
of  bread,  end  drink  a  glaMof  wine.  Aud,  thoa  prepared,  when  be 
waa  ealled,  he  marehan  te  the  ecaflbld:  and  a  lentlMian  of  my  nc- 
^nalnlanee.  that  had  ao  nlaced  himeelf  tn  W>Ulngfi«d  Honee,  that 
he  oonld  eaaily  dlaeera  all  that  waa  done  npon  the  teaffold,  proleeled 
to  ma  he  ea*  him  come  ont  af  the  Banqnelinf  Honae  on  tha  acnf- 
fotd  witli  the  aame  nnconeemedneei  and  moUoa  Ibat  he  nNally  had, 
when  be  entered  it  on  a  tnaaqae  nicbt.  And  another  Hentleman, 
whom  I'U  name — Dr.  Ferrer,  n  phyeiMUk,  •  man  e^  n  pieaa  heeit, 
bqtfhaeiftal  famin  (fbr  tbia  wee  he  that  would  have  had  the  IiIdk  and 
paillatnani  have  decided  tlietf  bnalneta  by  lot )— had  falned  each  > 
place  UDoe  the  atafe,  that  be  neanred  me  that,  na  he  had  obaereed 
nim  benre  very  majeetlo  and  ataady,  lo,  when  be  had  laid  down 
Me  neok  noon  the  btodt,  be  ataadii^  at  aome  dlatuMa  from  hUi  In  n 
riifhtliM,iie  peneWiid  U»e|«  a*  qolek  udliTi^M       b«  ImmI 


even  those  in  particular  that  have  been  the  chief 
causes  of  my  death.  Who  they  are  God  knows ; 
I  do  not  desire  to  know;  I  pray  God  forgive 
them."  He  told  them  that  they  would  never  have 
peace,  that  they  would  never  do  right,  that  God 
would  never  prosper  them,  until  they  gave  the 
king,  his  son  and  successor,  hzs  due,  and  the 
peo[iie  tfieir  due ;  and,  still  fixed  in  his  old  theory 
of  mimarchic  government,  he  assured  them  tluit 
the  people  ought  never  to  have  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment, ih^  being  a  thii^  "  nothing  pertaining 
to  them,  uid  that  he  died  the  martyr  of  the  people." 
While  he  was  speakii^,  one  <^  tu  gentlemen  on 
the  scaffold  touched  the  edge  of  the  aie.  "  Hurt 
not  the  axe,"  says  Charles,  "  that  may  hurt  me." 
When  he  had  ended  his  long  speech  wi4i  a  prayer 
to  God  that  the  people  might  take  thoae  courses 
that  were  best  nr  the  good  of  the  kingdom  and 
their  own  salvation,  Juxon  suggested  that  his  ma- 
jesty might  say  something  about  his  affiictious  in 
religion ;  and  thereupon  Charles  declaiad  that  he 
died  a  Christian  according  to  the  profession  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  he  found  it  left  by  his 
&ther.  Then,  turning  to  Golouel  Hacker,  he  said, 
**  Take  care  that  they  do  not  put  me  to  pain." 
To  a  gentleman  that  approached  the  block  he  said, 
"  Take  heed  of  the  axe,  pray  take  heed  of  the  axe." 
Two  men  in  disgoises  aixL  vixon  stood  by  the 
block.  To  one  of  them  Charka  said,  *'  I  shall 
say  but  very  short  prayers,  and  flien  thrust  out  my 
hands  for  the  signal."  Then  he  called  to  Dr. 
Juxon  for  his  nightcap,  and,  having  put  it  on,  he 
asked  the  executioner,  "  Does  my  hair  trauble 
you  ?"  and  he  put  up  all  his  hair  under  his  cap 
with  the  help  of  the  headsman  and  the  biehop. 
And  then,  turning  to  the  bishop,  he  said,  "  I  have 
a  good  cause  and  a  gracious  God  on  my  side." 
**  Yon  have  now,"  said  Juxon,  *'  but  one  stage 
non :  the  stage  is  turbulent  and  tnmbleBome,  but 
it  is  a  short  one :  it  will  soon  canr  you  a  very 
gre^  way :  it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven." 
**X  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  be,"  was  the 
last  reported  sentence  of  Charlea.  **  You  an  ex- 
changed from  a  ten^poral  te  an  demal  crown — e 
good  exdbange,"  waa  the  reaponse  of  the  bii^M^. 
And  now  die  ]dag  took  oB  hu  doak,  and  gave  hia 
George  to  Juxon,  with  the  single  word  "  Remem- 
ber!" atO(^>ed,  laid  his  neck  across  block, 
stvHched  out  his  lunda ;  the  executioner  let  fall 
the  axe,  which  severed  die  neck  at  one  blow ;  and 
the  other  man  in  the  mask  took  up  the  bead,  and 
ahoufied,  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor !"  The 
bloody  deed  was  accompanied  by  **  a  dismal  nni- 
versal  groan."* 

•  WUlelodt.— Heibnt.  — Warwlek.— Nalaoa.  — For  Charlea'a 
ifMahnAwMilNhwtavmttMMsfgUinbaTC  atUmndWUtt- 
iMk. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


A.D.  1649.— On  the  day  of  the  king's  execution, 
the  Independents  constituting  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  an  act  prohibiting,  under  pain  of 
high  treason^  the  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  any  other,  to  be  king  or  chief  magistrate 
of  England  or  Ireland,  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  copies  of  this  act  were  ordered  to  be 
sent  down  to  the  sheriffs  to  be  proclaimed  in  all 
the  counties.  Go  the  same  mournful  day,  Duke 
Hamilton,  who  knew  that  his  life  was  aimed  at, 
escaped  with  the  Lord  Loughborough  out  of  Wind- 
sor Castle,  and  Sir  Lewis  Dives  broke  from  his 
prison  in  London.  The  escapes  of  these  persons 
hastened  the  doom  of  three  of  the  royalists,  for  the 
House  immediately  debated  the  question  of  bring- 
ing some  of  the  chief  delinquents  to  a  speedy  trial, 
appointed  a  committee  to  constitute  a  court,  and 
ordered  the  vacillating  and  unprincipled  Earl  of 
Holland  to  be  removed  to  London.  Hamilton  was 
retaken  the  day  after  his  flight  by  some  troopers, 
who  found  him  knocking  at  an  inn  gate  in  South- 
wark,  and  who  recognised  him  in  spite  of  his 
humble  disguise.  On  the  1st  of  February  it  was 
voted  that  Hamilton  and  Holland,  with  Lord 
Goring,  Lord  Capel,  and  Colonel  Owen,  should  be 
the  "next  persons  to  be  proceeded  against  for 


justice."  The  Lord  Capel,  who  was  eventually 
one  of  the  victims,  escaped  by  a  desperate  attempt 
out  of  the  Tower  over  the  moat,  but  he  was  appre- 
hended two  days  after,  by  two  London  watermen, 
in  a  house  at  Lambeth.  The  preparations  for  the 
trial  of  these  royalists,  the  voting  a  bill  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  fleet,  and  the  receiving  of 
friendly  petitions  from  Surrey  and  Kent,  occupied 
the  first  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  on  the  5th 
of  February  the  Commons  took  up  the  important 
question  of  the  peerage,  and  debated  till  six  o'clock 
at  night  whether  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
continued  a  court  of  judicature  or  a  court  consul- 
tatory  only.  During  the  debate  the  Lords,  as 
they  had  done  several  times  before,  sent  once  more 
to  propose  a  committee  of  both  Houses  to  act  tc^e- 
ther  in  settling  the  kingdom;  but,  again,  their 
messengers  were  left  in  the  lobb^  without  an 
answer  and  without  being  called  m.*  On  the 
6th  of  February  the  debate  was  renewed,  and  the 
question  being  put  whether  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  take  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  ctercise  of  the  legislative  power  of  the 

'  The  Lordi  aent  the  Brat  time  on  tba  lit  of  Fehraary.  Betwcea 
the  lat  and  ih«  6th  it  appeaia  that  they  aent  aerenl  times,  "  nipieaa- 
lof  not  the  leail  rcMBtmentattlM  ConnKnu'coataopt.'*— ff%(f^ck. 
—Part,  Eltt. 
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kingdom,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  large 
majority ;  and  then,  without  hesitation,  they  passed 
to  the  vote  "  that  the  House  of  Peers  in  parliament 
is  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abohshedf' 
and  that  an  act  be  brought  in  to  that  purpose." 
This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  44  to  29* 
Harry  Marten  proposed  that  the  word  "  dangerous" 
■hould  be  omitted,  and  the  term  "useless"  alone 
retained ;  or  that  it  should  be  declared  that  the 
Lords  were  useless,  but  not  dangerous.  And  the 
peers  had  so  acted  and  had  fallen  into  such  a  con- 
dition as  almost  to  justify  this  bitter  sarcasm.  On 
the  very  next  dav  (the  7th  of  February)  it  was 
voted  **  that  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  and 
this  House  doth  declare,  that  the  office  of  a  king 
in  this  nation,  and  the  power  thereof  in  any  single 
person,  is  unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  dangerous 
to  the  liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest  of  the 
people  of  this  nation,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
abolished."  This  vote  was  toon  followed  by 
another,  proposed  by  Marten,  for  the  taking  down 
of  the  late  king's  statues  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  other  places,  and  for  the  inscribing  on  the 

? laces  where  they  stood  these  words  : — **  Exit 
't/rcuinuSj  Regum  ultimus.  Anno  Libertaiis  An- 
gliee  restituta  prima.  Anno  Dom.  1648,t  Jan.  30." 
Two  acts  in  conformity  with  these  votes  were  soon 
passed ;  and  an  elaborate  declaration  was  published 
in  English,  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch,  to  explain 
and  justify  the  late  proceedings  and  the  changing 
of  England  into  a  republic  and  free  state.    Six  of 

*  At  Uw  Mine  lima  k  coBinilHea  wu  appointed  to  draw  up  an  act 
fcr  making  tba  niatea  oT  the  lata  mambcra  both  of  tha  Houm  of 
Lorda  and  likavlw  or  the  Hoqm  of  Cumnoa*  liable  to  llie  law  for 
p«)inelit  of  all  debta.  Aod  It  «a>  rerrrml  to  a  committee  to  conaidur 
of  a  way  la  takta  away  all  mppeali  to  tha  Lorda;  and  to  diaeharfta  aU 
perauna  eommltiad  by  them ;  and  how  tAfoam  mght  ht  tllcM  bm- 
aaiMi  nad  ImiMt  to  unt  bt  (Aa  Hwa  i/  CMiMiif. 

t  Oldatyla. 


the  twelve  judges — Bacon,  Brown,  Bedingfield, 
Creswell,  Trevor,  and  Atkins — refused  to  act ;  but 
the  others — Rolles,  Jermyn,  St.  John,  Pheasant, 
Wilde,  and  Yates — agreed  to  hold  their  offices, 
provided  only  that  it  should  be  declared,  by  act  of 
the  Commons,  that  the  fundamental  laws  were  not 
to  be  abolished.  The  new  great  seal  was  confided, 
during  good  behaviour,  to  Whitelock,  Keble  and 
Lisle  oeiug  joined  in  the  commission.  St.  John, 
who,  almost  as  much  as  any  single  man,  had 
helped  to  make  this  memorable  revolution,  became 
chief  justice ;  the  denomination  of  "  King's  Bench" 
being  converted  into  that  of  "  Commons*  Bench." 

For  some  time  the  executive  had  resided  in  the 
committee  of  government  at  Derby  House ;  and 
this,  with  some  very  immaterial  changes,  was  now 
converted  into  the  "  Executive  Council  of  State," 
consisting  of  fortv  members,  among  whom  were 
the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  Denbigh,  and 
Mulgrave;  the  Lord  Grey  of  Werke,  Viscount 
Lisle,  the  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Whitelock,  St. 
John,  Chief  Baron  Wilde,  Fairfax,  Cromwell, 
Skippon,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  Harry  Marten,  Bradshaw,  and 
Ludlow.*  The  president  of  this  council  of  state 
was  Bradshaw,  the  king's  judge;  and  its  secre- 
tary for  foreign  correspondence  was  Bradshaw's 
friend  and  relative,  the  immortal  Milton,  who  em- 
ployed his  genius  in  defending  the  judgment  and 
execution. 

The  church  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  settle, 

*  Tba  otbar  nnabera  of  Itao  Caaaril  of  State  wan — the  Iiorda 
Lille  nod  HoUe;  Sir  Gilbert  Piekartof.  Sir  William  Maahnm,  Sir 
William  Armloe,  and  Sir  William  Coaateble.  barunrt*  i  Sir  John 
Damera  and  Sir  Jumea  HarriofUui,  kniBhta;  Vmlpailna  Wmlioo, 
William  Pourefy.  Robert  Wallop,  John  Hutchioaon  (the  ronacien- 
tioui colonel  ana  goveraor  of  Notungham),  Aoiooy  Staprley,  WillUm 
Hereninghani,  nsDoia  Uoad,  AlaKandvr  Poptiam,  John  Jouca,  Aldal- 
nao  RowUnd  Wllam,  Alderman  laaac  Feaningtua,  Tbomaa  Scot, 
CMiwUuf  Holland,  ud  Lnka  BobiuKn, 
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or  to  give  any  appearance  of  setdement  to,  than  vaa 
the  atate;  sai  on  this  point  the  Commonwealth- 
men  ahoved  their  wiidom  by  doing  or  attempting 
very  little,  and  dwir  right  feeling  by  enlarging 
the  bounik  of  toleration.  The  Cauolics,  who 
would  have  been  harrowed  ont  of  ibt  land  by  the 
Presbyteriant,  were  allowed  more  liberty  than  ever 
they  had  known  beftuv  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary,  when  lAey  were  the  peraecuton.  It  sufficed 
to  escape  the  old  penal  code  that  men  did  not 
attack  any  of  the  iundemental  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity. The  form  and  discipline  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  slightly  modified,  were  retained; 
but  that  fanatic  clergy  was  left  without  any  temporal 
power  whatsoerer. 

The  army  remained  under  the  command  of  the 
men  that  had  created  it,  and  made  it  the  best  aimy 
then  in  the  world;  and  Fairfax,  though  he  bad 
abstained  firan  committing  himself  upon  the  king's 
tiial,  continued  to  be  commander-in-chief.  But 
in  the  nary  an  important  change  was  made  imme- 
diately :  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  removed  from 
the  post  of  high-admiral ;  Blake,  the  double-handed, 
the  sea-hero  of  the  age,  was  appointed,  with  Dean 
and  Fopham,  to  command  the  fleet ;  and  a  board 
of  admiralty,  or  committee  for  naval  affairs,  was 
formed,  consisting  only  of  three  membm,  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  zealous  and  capable  Vane. 

The  trial  of  Duke  Hamilton  and  the  other  two 
royalttts,  whose  blood  the  Independents  thirsted 
after,  was  probably  hastened  by  the  hostile  demon- 
strations in  Scoduid.  As  early  as  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary it  was  reported  in  London  **  that  the  Scots 
were  talking  big  of  raiaing  an  army,  in  revenge  of 
the  king's  blood,  and  saying  that  all  would  join 
imanimoasly  against  the  ifctariet  of  England, 
and  ground  themaelvea  upon  die  bnach  of  the 
Cov^ant"  And  on  the  lOth  liters  from  Scot- 
land were  read  in  the  House,  '*  of  their  threaten- 
ing revenge  for  the  king's  blood,  and  that  some 
there  had  proclaimed  Prince  Charles  king  of 
Scotland ;  which  was  not  contradicted  by  the 
parliament  nor  kirk."  The  High  Court  of  Justice 
specially  named  by  the  Independents,  who  were 
in  fact  the  prosecutors  and  the  judges,  sat  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  number  of  fifty  i  and 
Duke  Hamilton  (in  his  unlucky  English  quality 
and  title  of  Earl  of  Cambridge),  Lord  Goring, 
Lord  Capel,  and  Sir  John  Owen  were  put  to  the 
bar,  and  charged  with  treason  and  other  higb 
crimes.  Hamilton  pleaded  that  he  was  of  another 
nation:  that  what  he  had  done  was  as  a  servant 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  that  he  was  never 
naturalized  Earl  of  Cambridge,  that  he  knew  of; 
and  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  had  articles 
given  him.  The  court  caused  the  act  to  be  read 
for  the  naturalization  of  his  father,  tnd  amsequenily 
of  him,  being  his  heir.*  The  Lord  Goring 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  was  dismissed  for  the 

•  Bat  it  wu  proved  oa  tha  trial  that  th»  agtaitiniBt*  HralUvA 
h«d  bMD  oaUed  by  th»  Ule  kiDc**  mlt  to  iit  In  the  Honw  of  Loida 
u  Bari  of  Caabrtda*— that  ha  had  aotad  ai  a  paer  of  England,  tit- 
ling in  the  Lorda'  tfooM  ud  in  divan  eommltteaa^  that,  as  a  poei 
of  %aala^,  he  bid  lakn  the  Btttaul  evTMun^  tnd  ■sbtonbei 


presoQt,  "  behaving  himself  with  great  respect 
to  ibe  court"  The  Lord  Capel  pleaded  that  he 
was  prisoner  war  to  the  Lord-General  Fair- 
fax, and  Iwd  conditions  given  him,  and  his  life 
promised  him  at  Colchester;  maintaining  that 
if  all  the  magistrates  in  Christendom  were  com- 
bined together  they  could  not  call  him  in  questioD. 
Sir  John  Owen  pleaded  quarter.  The  Earl  of 
Holland  was  not  produced  at  first,  his  lady  having 
represented  that  he  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not 
with  safety  be  removed  up  to  London  ;  but  a  few 
days  after  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  and  charged, 
among  other  crimes,  with  being  an  eminent 
courtier,"  and  a  double  tum-coat  He  pleaded 
(what  was  notoriously  false)  that  he  had  free  qaartca: 
given  hun  when  he  was  tidcen  in  his  insane  insor- 
lectiaD  at  Kingston.  On  the  6th  of  March  the 
conrt  pronounced  ju^ment  against  them  all, — 
"that  their  beads  should  be  severed  from  their 
bodies,  yet  wlOi  relation  to  the  mercy  of  parlia- 
ment" The  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  brother,  and 
the  Countess  of  Holland,  hia  wife,  presented  a 
ptition  for  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Hculand ;  and 
divers  ladies  petitioned  for  Hamilton,  Goring,  and 
the  other  two.  The  House,  after  some  houra' 
debate,  rejected  these  petitions,  and  left  the  pri- 
soners to  the  jiwtice  of  the  court  that  sentenced 
them.  Then  Uie  ladies  petitioned  the  High  Court 
itaelf,wbich  only  granted  a  reprieve  for  two  days.  On, 
the  8th  the  condemned  lords  themselves  petitioned 
the  House ;  but  Sir  John  Owen  neglected  or  de- 
spised taking'this  course.  The  petitions  of  Hamilton 
and  Capel  were  unanimoasly  rejected:  itwas  carried 
by  one  vote  that  the  Lcora  Gkoing  shonld  be  re- 
prieved, and  *•  this  one  vote  was  the  Speaker's,  who 
carried  the  House,  being  equally  divided,  fbui-and- 
twenty  of  each  part ;  and  he  said  he  did  it  because 
he  had  formerly  received  some  civilities  from  the 
liord  Goring,  and  his  single  vote  now  saved  his 
life.'**  The  House  was  also  equally  divided  upon 
the  question  of  the  Earl  of  Holland's  reprieve ;  but 
here  the  Speaker  gave  his  voice  for  death.  Sir 
John  Owen  was  respited,  and  ultimately  spared. 
On  the  very  next  day  (the  9th  of  March)  Hamil- 
ton, Holland,  and  Capel  were  beheaded  upon  a 
scaffold  in  Palace-yard. 

Although  the  royalists  had  been  greatly  excited 
and  increased  in  number  by  the  incident  of  the  king's 
death,  the  hovic  way  in  which  he  met  hia  fate,  and 
by  the  publication  of  the  Eikon  Basilike  (a  specious 
cheat)  which  was  distributed  under  hia  scaffold, 
and  which  wmt  through  many  editions  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  tliat  part^  made  no  effort  what- 
ever to  disturb  the  first  days  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Presbyterians,  who  were  equally  iufiamed 
against  the  Independents,  were  equally  quiescent 
If  the  two  had  united  they  might  possibly  have 
nipped  the  Republic  in  its  bud ;  but  the  hatred 
the  royalisto  bore  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Presbyterians  to  the  royalists,  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  which  they  entertained  in  common  towards 
the  triumphant  party.  The  fint  attack  that  wat 
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made  upon  the  new  goTemment  was  made  by  a 
part  of  that  army  which  had  raised  them  to  their 
pre-eminence.  "  Freeborn  John,"  who  thought 
that  the  revolution  had  not  gone  half  far  enough, 
and  that  the  leaden  of  it  were  betraying  the  cause 
of  the  people,  put  forth  a  vehement  pamphlet  en- 
titled **  England's  New  Change,*'  and  endeavoured 
to  revive  the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  agitators 
in  the  army,  A  mutiny  broke  out  at  Salisbury 
and  Banbury  ;  but  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  presently 
crushed  it,  and  executed  two  cometa  and  two  cor- 
porals. Thii,  with  the  three  executions  already 
mentioned,  was  idl  the  blood  that  waa  ahed  in 
thia  mighty  revolution — ^less  blood  than  ever  waa 
wasted  at  any  similar  convulum.  Lilbume  waa 
shut  up  in  the  Tower ;  and  some  few  leaders  of  a 
set  of  madmen,  who  were  sighing  after  something 
very  like  the  republic  of  the  illustrious  Trinculo, 
were  committed  to  meaner  prisons.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  reconstruct  the  law  which  guarded  the 
state ;  but,  in  doing  Ibis,  that  residue  of  the  parlia- 
ment which,  for  brevity,  we  must  call  the  parliament, 
or  House  of  Commons,  entirely  lost  sight,  in  several 
cases,  of  the  principles  of  libeity  they  professed,  and 
took  some  of  the  worst  pages  out  of  the  accursed 
book  of  despotism.  They  made  it  treason  to  affirm 
in  speech  or  writing  that  the  commonwealth  was 
unlawAil,  naurped,  or  tyrannical ;  treason  to  deny 
the  ujpiemacy  of  parliament ;  treaaon  to  plot,  or 
oonipire,  or  levy  war  ather  againat  tihe  common- 
wealth or  the  ccHiDcil  of  state;  treason  for  any,  not 
being  of  the  army,  to  stir  up  mutiny  or  insubor- 
dination therein.  Words  spoken  were  made  capital; 
and  simple  sedition  was  converted  into  high  treason. 
The  press  was  put  into  its  old  shackles,  and  ex- 
treme puniahments  declared  against  such  as  printed 
or  put  forth  anything  against  the  commtmwealth, 
the  council  of  state,  &c. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  \atc  king's  eldest  son  had 
been  proclaimed,  as  Charles  the  Second,  in  S<wtland 
by  the  parliament,  in  Ireland  by  the  Marquess  of 
(^mond.  Both  countriee,  in  taking  up  arms,  had 
invited  him  over ;  but  he  had  no  affection  for  the 
Scota  and  thdr  covenant,  and  Iiehmd  offered  but 
mde  aceommodaUon  for  a  prince  of  aueh  delicate 
narture ;  and  CharlM  diercfiire  left  the  Scota  and 
Irish  to  6ght  by  themselves.  On  the  15th  of 
Anguit,  Cromwell,  with  hia  son-in-law  Ireton, 
landed  near  Dublin  to  suppress  the  formidable  in- 
surrection, and,  if  possible,  to  restore  peace  to  a 
country  which  had  never  been  qmet.  Hia  army 
did  not  exceed  6000  foot  and  3000  horse  ;  but  it 
waa  an  army  of  Iron-aides,  the  best  disciplined 
and  the  best  officered,  and  it  carried  with  it  a  rare 
train  of  artillery.  When  theae  men  lauded  hardly 
anything  waa  left  to  the  Protestants  and  the  par- 
liament except  Dublin  and  Derry :  in  all  the  other 
principal  towna  floated  the  royal  standard ;  but, 
now,  town  after  town  was  retaken  with  the  utmost 
rapklity,  and  the  undiaciplined  Iriah  were  beaten 
wherever  tibvy  preaented  themadvea  in  the  open 
field.  Drogheda  waa  Mormed  on  die  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, Cromwell  himaelf  fighting  in  the  bitacii. 

TOI..  III. 


In  the  civil  war  in  England  he  and  his  men  had 
ever  been  merciful  to  the  vanquished ;  but  here 
and  everywhere  in  Ireland  little  or  no  mercy  waa 
shown  to  the  papists  or  idolaters.  Wexford  waa 
taken  by  storm,  and  underwent  the  same  barbarous 
fate  as  Drogheda  :  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  numerous 
other  places  opened  their  gates  ;  but  the  terrible 
state  of  the  weather,  the  obstinacy  of  the  reaiat- 
ance,  and  the  strength  of  the  place,  obliged  the 
conqueror  to  turn  aside  from  Waterford.  He  put 
garrieona  in  Fassi^  Fort  and  other  places  that 
were  of  great  importance  to  the  reduction  of 
Munster,  then  moved  to  the  south,  and  put  hia 
troops  in  winter-quarters  at  Kinsale,  Cork,  Wex- 
ford, Youghal,  and  Bandon-bridge.  Whilst  the 
army  lay  in  these  quarters  Cromwdl  was  not  idle : 
he  visited  all  the  garrisons  that  were  in  his  posses- 
sion in  Munster,  and  ordered  all  a£Faira  both  mili- 
taiT  and  civil.  By  the  end  of  Januarv,  1650, 
bel  [ore  hie  soldiers  **  had  breathed  in  their  winter- 
quarters  fiiHy  two  months,"  he  marched  out  of 
Youghal  with  about  3000  men.  This  force  he 
divided  into  two  parties :  one  was  led  by  Ireton 
towards  Carrick ;  Cromwell  led  the  other  over  the 
Blackwater,  towards  Limerick  and  TipperaTy.  In 
general,  the  Iriah  quailed  befne  him;  where 
they  resisted  they  were  cat  to  pieces.  Ireton  was 
equally  anccessftd;  and,  when  they  formed  a  junc- 
ti<m  under  the  walk  of  Kilkenny,  the^  lud  aiege 
to  thM  important  dty,  and  reduced  it  in  rix  days. 
From  Kilkenny  the  conquerors  moved  to  Clonmel, 
where,  according  to  Cromwell,  they  found  "the 
stoutest  enemy  that  ever  was  found  by  an  army 
in  Ireland."*  "These  achievements  being  ob- 
tained," says  an  admiring  Protestant  contemporary, 
who,  like  ^e  parliament,  like  the  whole  English 
nation,  saw  nothing  wrong  in  the  bloodshed  by 
which  they  had  been  attended,  **  and  care  taken 
to  secure  what  they  had  gotten,  the  lord -general 
addresses  himself  to  his  journey  for  England, 
having  been  in  Ireland  about  ten  months, — namely, 
from  the  middle  of  Anpiust,  1649,  to  the  next  May 
following*  1650;  a  time  inconaid^able,  respect 
had  to  the  work  done  Uierein,  which  was  more 
than  ever  could  be  done  in  ten  years  before  by  any 
lung  or  queen  of  Ei^land.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
indeed,  after  a  long  and  tedious  war  there,  at  laat 
drove  out  the  Spaniards  that  came  in  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  rebellious  natives,  but  could  never 
utterly  extinguish  the  sparks  of  that  rebellion. 
And  not  only  did  the  shortness  of  the  time  render 
the  work  admirable,  but  the  nature  of  the  work 
itself,  it  being  against  amost  obttinately  desperate^ 
bloody  enemy, — ^people  that  had  put  themselves 
out  of  all  hopes  of  favour  or  mercy  by  acting  the 
most  bloody  tragedy  that  ever  hath  been  seen  or 
related,  in  that  their  nnivenal  masaacre  of  the 
English,  yet  recent  in  memory."t  There  le- 
mamed  only  lamerick,  Waterfitad,  and  some  few 
inconsiderable  garriaona  to  be  reduced ;  and  this 
budneia waalefttotfaechargeoflreton.  Cromwell, 
after  a  boisterous  passage,  arrived  at  Bristol,  where 

•  Ludlow,  Htmain.  f  P«CKt  PoUUtiti^  - 
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be  wai  receiTed  with  a  thrice-repeated  Tolley  of 
great  guns  and  other  danonstrationa  of  joy.  From 
Bristol  he  proceeded  post-haste  to  London,  where 
his  pretence  was  most  eagerly  looked  for.  "  Draw- 
ing near  Hounslow  Heath,  he  was  met  by  the 
Itord'Qeneral  Fairftiz,  accompanied  by  many 
members  of  parliament  and  officers  of  the  amy, 
with  multitudea  that  came  out  of  cariosity  to  eee 
him  of  whom  fame  had  made  auch  a  loud  rejport 
Hence^  after  mutual  salutations,  conmtulations, 
and  other  tesUmoniea  of  high  respect,  ne  jvoceeds 
on,  and,  passing  near  Hyde  Park  Comer,  he  is 
saluted  with  great  guns  and  several  volleys  of  small 
shot  by  Colonel  Barkstead's  regiment,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  the  highway  for  that  purpose.  Con- 
tinuing thus  their  march  (multitudes  increasing  to 
behold  him),  the  Lord  Cromwell  is  conducted  to 
the  house  called  the  Cock-pit,  near  St.  James's, 
which  had  been  appointed  uid  prepared  for  him. 
Hov  he  was  visit^  by  the  lord  mayor  nd  alder- 
men of  London,  and  by  many  outer  persona  of 
quality,  all  of  them  ezpressin^  their  own  and  the 
nation's  ^;re^  obligations  to  him  for  hii  eminent 
•ervina  in  Ireland.  After  tome  time  of  respite 
and  refreshment  he  attended  his  charge  in  parlia- 
ment^ where  the  Speaker,  in  an  elegant  speech, 
gave  him  the  thanks  of  the  House.*** 

The  parliament,  **  who  had  Authful  scouts 
abroad  in  the  world,"  had  been,  and  still  were, 
alarmed  by  secret  combinations  i^inst  them  at 
home  and  open  acta  of  hostility  abroad.  Scilly, 
Jersey,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  stood  out  and  infested 
the  seat  with  their  piracy.  Virginia  and  the 
islands  in  the  Caribbee  Sea  revolt^  from  them, 
"  being  very  hot  for  monarchy  and  the  Liturgy." 
In  Russia  the  English  merchants  were  insulted 
and  ill-treated  by  the  government;  the  French 
had  fitted  out  ahips  which,  under  the  fle^  of 
Charles  II.,  made  prize  of  every  English  vessel 
ihe^  could  master;  in  Portugal  a  hostite  fleet, 
which  Prince  BAipert  had  got  to  sea,  was  pn^ted 
from  the  fleet  of  the  Commonwealdi;  and  hi  Hol- 
land, Dorislaua,  the  resident  mimster  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  assassinated  by  six  royalist  ruffians 
in  masks.  *'  But,"  says  Ludlow,  "  the  enemy 
which  most  threatened  the  disturbance  of  the 
parliament  was  that  of  Scotland,  where  all  interests 
were  united  in  opposition  to  the  present  authority 
in  England.  They  hacL  also  many  who  favoured 
their  designs  in  our  nation,  as  well  Presbyterians 
as  Cavaliers ;  the  former  of  these  were  most  bold 
and  active,  upon  presumption  of  more  favour  in 
case  of  ill  success.  The  parliament  being  aeaur- 
Me  o£  these  things,  published  a  declaratira),  uwwing 
that  they  had  no  design  to  impose  upon  the  natim 
of  Scotland  anything  contrary  to  dieir  incUnatiaDt; 
th^  they  would  leave  them  to  choose  what  govern- 
ment they  thought  most  convenient  for  themsehrea, 
provided  they  would  sufler  the  English  nation  to 
live  under,  that  establishment  which  they  had 
chosen ;  but  it  evidently  appeared  that  the  Scots 
were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  doDunatioa  and  rale ; 


and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  compel  us 
to  Bubmit  to  their  imposition,  they  had  espoused 
the  interests  of  that  family,  which  they  tbemselvei 
had  declared  guilty  of  much  precious  blood,  and 
resolved  to  force  the  same  upon  England." 

But  even  after  proclnmingChailie8,tfae  Scottish 
Presbyterians  were  not  prqpand  to  admit  him, 
save  upon  conditions  and  the  expxese  acknowledg- 
ment of  tiwir  kirfc.  These  negotiations,  whidi 
were  carried  on  at  Breda,  occupied  aome  time. 
As  Gluvles'a  precurecff,  the  Marquesa  of  M(nitrote, 
who  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  having  headed  or 
directed  the  murderers  of  Dorislaus,  crossed  over 
to  the  Orkneys  in  this  spring  (1650)  with  a  few 
hundred  foreign  soldiers.  From  these  isles,  where 
he  obtained  a  few  recruits,  Montrose  proceeded  to 
the  mainland,  and  disembarked  on  the  shores  of 
Juaithness,  with  the  design  of  penetrating  into  the 
Highlands,  and  calling  his  former  followert  to  his 
standard.  But  Montrose  was  a  royalist  such  u 
the  Presbyterian  royalists  could  not  tolerate ;  tbe 
Committee  of  Estates  were  well  prepared,  snd 
Strachan,  thdr  general,  turpriaed  the  marquess  just 
as  he  had  advuued  beyond  the  pass  of  Inver- 
carron,  on  the  confines  of  Rosa.  After  repulsing 
with  hia  old  gallantry  the  first  charge  of  the  Cove- 
nanten,  he  saw  his  men  lay  down  their  arms  on 
a  second  chai^.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him, 
but  a  friend  generously  remounted  him,  and  he 
fled  from  that  his  last  fight,  leaving  his  cloak  and 
star,  his  aword,  and  the  garter  with  which  he  had 
been  lately  invested  behind  him.  He  swam  across 
a  rapid  nver,  disguised  himself  as  a  peasant,  and 
got  safe  to  the  house  of  another  friend ;  but  that 
friend  proved  felae,  and  basely  betrayed  him  to 
the  Covenanters,  whose  kirk  had.  excommunicated 
him,  and  whose  hearts  were  hardraied  against  the 
sentiments  of  compassion  or  generosi^.  In  the 
mean  disguise  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  bound 
with  npea  and  iufagected  to  all  kinda  of  insal^  he 
was  carried  to  Edmbu^lfa,  and  there,  in  virtue  of 
a  former  attainder,  he  was  hailed  on  a  gallows 
thirty  feet  high.  Such  was  the  wretched  end  of 
Montrose,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  in 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  May.  The  day  of  bis 
execution  the  Covenanters  kept  as  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving, and  the  ministers  prayed  exceedingly  for 
the  lung's  speedy  coming,  as  one  brought  juto  the 
kirk,  and  therefore  unto  Grod.  And,  in  efiect, 
that  godly  prince  Charles  II,  was  coming,  they 
having  concluded  tlwir  bai^ain  with  him  at  Breda, 
and  he  having  promised,  <m  the  word  of  a  prince,  to 
recall  and  disclaim  all  commissions  and  declarations 
to  the  prqudice  of  the  covenant;  to  acknowledge 
their  present  parliament ;  to  swear,  subscribe,  and 
seal  the  natiraal  covenant,  and  the  aolenm  leupat 
and  covenant,  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  Scot- 
land, and  before  his  admisnon  to  the  exerciBe  of 
royal  power.  He  landed  in  the  Frith  of  Cromarty 
in  June,  about  a  month  after  Montrose  was 
hanged,  being  constrained  to  swallow  the  covenant 
as  best  he  could  ere  he  was  allowed  to  set  foot  on 
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Border  was  in  a  ferment ;  and  now  an  army  was 
collected  for  the  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland ;  and  the  English  parliament  were  de- 
nounced as  regicides  and  traitora.  Hw  bitter, 
thereforef  thought  it  not  prudent  to  he  behind- 
hand with  the  enemy,  nor  stay  till  they  should 
first  invade  England,  but  resolved  rather  to  carry 
the  war  at  once  into  Scotland.  The  command  of 
the  invading  array  was  offered  to  Fairfax,  who 
positively  declined  it ;  and  it  was  then  conferred 
upon  Cromwell,  an  act  being  passed  on  the  26th 
of  June  for  repealing  the  ordinance,  whereby  Fair- 
fax was  appouted  wopmander-fn-chief  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  parliamoit,  and  another  act  passed 
on  tlu  same  day,  nemm  contTodtcentey  for  con- 
stituting and  appointing  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq. 
to  be  captaiD>geiieral-in-chief  of  all  the  forces 
raised,  and  to  be  raiaed,  by  anthority  of  parliament 
-within  the  commoownlui  of  EngUnd.  By  the 
2^  of  June  Cromwdl  had  left  X«ad<m  and  iru 
on  his  march  to  die  Borders.* 

The  army,  having  come  to  a  body  and  quartered 
upon  the  very  edge  of  Scotland,  Cromwell,  upra 
the  22nd  of  July,  drew  them  forth  to  a  rendezvous 
upon  a  hill  within  Berwick  bounds,  whence  they 
had  a  full  view  of  the  adjacent  parte  of  Scotland, 
a  stage  whereon  they  were  to  act  their  parts  in  the 
ensuing  tragedy."  He  made  a  speech  to  his  men, 
exhorting  them  to  be  ftithfiil  and  courageous ;  and 
then  not  to  doubt  of  a  blessing  from  God^  and  all 
eneoun^;ement  irom  himself.  The  soldiers  an- 
swered with  a  loud  and  unanimous  shout ;  and  on 
the  morrow,  going  cheerfully  about  their  work, 
thsy  advanced  into  Scotland  by  &e  eastern  shore 
of  the  EVith  of  Fordi.  On  that  night  they  quai^ 
tared  in  tiie  Adds  near  Mordingtoo,  and  there 
Onmwell  prodafaned  throughout  the  camp  that 
none,  on  ]Min  of  death,  should  offer  violence  or 
injury  to  the  persons  or  goods  of  any  in  Scotland 
not  in  arms ;  and  that  no  soldier  should  presume, 
without  special  licence,  to  Btiii{|^le  half  a  mile 
from  the  army.  Part  of  this  proclamation  was 
altogether  unnecessary,  for  there  were  no  goods  of 
any  kind  to  injure  or  plunder ;  the  whole  country 
between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh  had  been  swept 
as  if  with  a  broom ;  nothing  was  left  that  could 
jield  any  comfort  or  succour  to  the  invaders. 
Cmnwefl,  who  had  expected  no  better  entertain- 
maai,  advanced  to  Dunbar,  where  he  received  pro- 
viaiona  frqm  English  ships,  sent  thither  on  pur- 
pose. He  then  moved  to  Haddington,  only  seven- 
teen miles  firom  Edinburgh,  not  seeii^  all  tUs  while 
the  &ce  of  an  enemy  in  arma.   But  although  the 

*  Wb  hxrm  ■CTrtioBid  tha  aatu^itlon  oT  DorUUw  In  pie- 
eedtng  ycnr.  In  (hii  month  of  Jnoe  nevi  wa,  rrceiv^  of  Ui*  Ti)« 
mnider  of  uodMr  «f  tba  CoinnM)nw«*lih  diplomatitta.  Thi«  wm  Ut. 
Aaeam,  wbo  bad  Jut  KntT«d  at  Madrid  and  wu  lod(ln|  in  an  inn. 
BMof  nl  d(nn«r  In  th«  Inn  irlth  Ui  intenmter,  and  with  one  IbatmBn 
•UcBdiBf  him,  aU  En|Usbni«n — thna  diwiMd  lika  marebanta  and 
tbtee  Ilka  aoldian— knoekMl  st  tbe  door,  and  beinf  admUied,  la- 
eswUmiMra  Aflfii.Mr.Ateam  io««ftoait)ie  table  to  wlnta  iham. 
A*  ba  aalKtcd  them,  tba  fcmnoat  laid  hold  of  bia  bair  and  atabbad 
Urn ;  tha  tntnprater  endeavoured  tu  eacatv,  but  he  vna  (tabbed  alao, 
■ud  Ihcy  both  fell  dovn  dead.  The  morderara  fled  for  leftige  to  the 
VaMtlan  anbaaaadw,  but'ha  deaM  thrai  aatnnee.  and  than, 
knovini  ibe'eoatoma  of  Uic  eoBBtnr,  tkcf  took  ■wetHBry  in  Uio 


Scots  were  not  seen,  they  were  heard  of,  giving 
out  that  they  would  meet  the  English  atGlulsmuir. 
Bat  when  Cromwell  got  there  tlwre  were  no  Scots ; 
and  so  he  wept  on  to  Edinbuigh,  "where  some 
bickering  happened  about  the  possession  of  Ar- 
thur's Seat,  wnich  the  English  obtained,"  But, 
notwithstanding  all  these  provocations,  the  Scots 
would  not  fimake  their  trenches,  **  but  lay  upon 
the  catch.*** 

"  The  JBngUsh  army,"  says  Ludlow,  "  drew  up 
within  sight  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  but  the 
Scot*  would  not  hazard  all  by  the  decision  of  a 
battle,  hoping  to  tire  us  out  with  frequent  skir- 
mishai  and  harassing  our  men,  relying  much  upon 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  cliqaate  to  our  constitu- 
tions, especially  if  th^  should  detain  us  in  the 
field  till  winter.  Hieir  couiuela  succeeded  accord- 
ing to  their  deurea,  and  our  army,  through  hard 
duty,  scarcity  of  prorisiona,  and  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  grew  wry  sickly,  and  diminishra  daily,  so 
that  they  were  necessitated  to  draw  off  to  receive 
supplies  from  onr  shipping,  which  could  not  come 
nearer  to  them  than  Dunbar,  distant  from  Edin- 
burgh above  twenty  miles.  The  enemy,  observing 
our  army  to  ratire,  followed  them  close ;  and 
falling  upon  our  reai^guard  of  horse  in  the  night, 
having  the  advantage  of  a  clear  moon,  beat  them 
up  to  our  rear-guard  of  foot ;  which  alarm  coming 
suddenly  upon  our  men,  put  them  into  some  dis- 
wder :  but  a  thick  doud  interposing  in  that  very 
moment,  and  ^tercepting  the  light  of  the  moon  for 
about  an  hour,  our  army  took  that  opportunity  to 
secure  themselves,  and  arrived  without  any  further 
disturbance  at  Dunbar,  wfaope,  having  shipped 
their  heavy  ba§^[age  and  aick  men,  ^ey  designed 
to  return  mto  En^and."  But  David  Leslie  and, 
the  army  of  tiie  kirk  had  got  between  Dunbur  and' 
Berwick,  and  had  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
passes,  confident  of  success,  and  calculating  on  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  invaders.  And,  indeed, 
the  position  of  the  English  seemed  very  desperate ; 
contrary  winda  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  pro- 
visions at  Dunbar,  and  the  12,000  men,  to  which 
the  force  was  now  reduced,  had  scarcely  a  mouth- 
ful of  victuals,  while  Leslie,  well  provided,  was 
girding  them  in  with  21,000  men.  It  was  Sunday, 
the  31st  of  August,  when  Cromwell  drew  up  in 
the  fields  near  Dunbar :  the  enemy  flanked  him  in 
great  force  on  the  hills  to  the  right ;  he  could  not, 
without  great  disadvantage,  go  up  the  hilla  to 
engage  them,  nor  would  tlwy  oome  down  to 
engage  him.  Both  parties  stood  to  their  arms, 
watching  each  other ;  the  Scots  still  gathering  and 
increasing  upon  all  the  adjacent  hdls,  "like  a 
thick  cloud,  menacing  such  a  shower  to  the 
English  as  would  wash  them  out  of  their  country, 
if  not  out  of  the  world ;  .  . .  and  they  boasted  that 
Ihey  hwl  them  in  a  worse  pound  than  the  king  had 
the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Cornwall."  But,  on  the 
Monday  morning,  the  Scots,  urged  on,  it  is  said, 
by  their  impatient  preachers,  who  proved  by 
Scripture  that  their  victory  must  be  sure,  drew 
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Xffiiri  or  Dtnius  Cutu,  Fiom  an  Oii|;tiul  Dmwlnf. 


down  part  of  their  army  and  their  train  of  artillery 
towardfl  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  and  then  Cromwell, 
who  had  always  as  much  Scripture  at  command 
as  any  Presbyterian  preacher,  exclaimed  joyously, 
"  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands !" 
But  there  was  a  great  dike  or  ditch  between  the 
two  armies,  "  of  great  disadvantage  to  those  who 
should  first  attempt  to  pasfl  it;"  and  all  that  day 
w&B  allowed  to  elapse.  But  at  night  the  English 
marched  as  close  to  the  ditch  as  possibly  they 
could,  each  regiment  having  several  field-pieces 
with  it;  and,  as  morning  dawned,  Cromwell  re- 
solved to  attempt  to  force  one  of  the  passes  be- 
tween Dunbar  and  Berwick,  by  which  be  might, 
with  the  more  ease,  attack  the  enemy's  position. 
Accordingly  a  brigade  of  three  regiments  of  horse 
and  two  regiments  of  foot  was  thrown  forward  to 
the  pass.  The  Scots  gallantly  repulsed  the  as- 
sailants ;  but  CromweU  led  up  his  own  regiment, 
and,  after  a  fierce  dispute,  which  lasted  nearly  an 
hour,  and  in  which  the  English  infantry  fought 
desperately  with  their  pikes  and  the  butt-enda  of 
their  muskets,  the  important  pass  was  carried. 
The  Scots  DOW  came  don'n  and  charged  with  all 
their  horse,  being  most  of  them  lancers,  and  they 
charged  strongly.  Just  at  this  moment  a  thick  mist 
was  dispersed  by  the  risen  sun,  which  now  lighted 
up  that  field  of  blood,  and  fully  revealed  the  two 
armies  to  each  other.  Cromwell  shouted,  "  Now 
let  God  arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  be  scattered." 
And  before  the  sun  was  much  higher  the  army  of 
the  Kirk  was  scattered,  with  the  tremendous  loss  of 
4,000  slain  and  10,000  prisoners.  The  conqueror 
ordered  the  101th  Psalm  to  be  sung  in  the  field, 
and  then  marched  again  to  Edinburgh,  which  threw 
open  its  gates  at  bis  approach.   Glasgow  followed 


the  example ;  and  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  English  parliament  had  many 
friends,  quietly  submitted.  Strachan,  who  had 
destroyed  Montrose,  took  service  with  Cromwell. 
The  king  fled  towards  the  Highlands,  with  the  in- 
tention of  quitting  Scotland,  or  at  least  the  Cove- 
nanters, for  ever;  but  the  chiefs  of  that  party- 
made  him  stay,  and  prepared  to  crown  him,  at 
Scone,  as  monarch  of  the  three  kingdoms,  when  he 
was  not  roaster  of  the  least  of  them. 

A.D.  1651. — But  while  Cromwell  was  besieging 
Edinburgh  Castle,  disputing  upon  points  of  theology 
with  the  Presbyterian  preachers,  and  suffering 
from  a  fit  of  the  ague,  Charles  collected  another 
army,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Stirling. 
In  vain  Lambert  attempted  to  bring  him  to  action ; 
the  Scots  remembered  the  lesson  that  had  been 
taught  them  at  Dunbar,  and  would  not  leave  their 
fortified  hills.  Cromwell  then  crossed  the  Forth, 
and,  after  taking  every  town  and  castle  that  he 
approached,  he  sat  down  before  Perth,  thereby 
to  stop  the  Highlanders  from  sending  any  supplies 
to  the  king  at  Stirling,  either  of  men  or  provisions.** 
But  Cromwell  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of 
Perth  when  he  learned  that  Charles  had  adopted 
the  bold  resolution  of  marching,  in  his  absence, 
into  England.  And,  in  effect,  the  king  left  Stir- 
ling on  the  3l8t  of  July,  and  reached  Carlisle  on 
the  6th  of  August.  "  The  noise  of  this  irruption 
made  a  terrible  echo  through  all  the  nation,  espe- 
cially in  the  ears  of  the  parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  but  they  had  beforehand  provided  to  welcome 
these  new-come  guests,  and,  first  of  all.  Major- 
General  Harrison,  attended  by  3000  Horse  and 
dragoons,  joining  himself  with  Colonel  Rich  and 
some  other  great  commanders,  marched  away  to 
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salute  them  upon  their  entrance  into  England."^ 
Cromwell,  too,  instantly  left  Scotland  in  pursuit; 
but  K>  rapid  and  so  well-directed  were  the  move- 
meats  of  the  iDTadiDg;  army,  that  Charles  got  to 
Worcester  without  molestation,  and  established 
liimself  there  with  about  16,000  effective  men. 
As  Cromwell  spurred  through  the  northern  coun- 
ties he  encountered  a  band  of  royalists,  commanded 
.  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,*  and  cut  them  to  pieces ; 
and,  having  formed  a  junction  with  Harrison, 
Rich,  Robert  Lilburne,  and  Fleetwood,  he  arrived 
before  Worcester  on  the  28th  of  August  with  a 
force  superior  to  that  of  the  king.  The  parlia- 
ment's troops  dashed  across  the  Severn ;  and  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  Cromwell  gained  what  he  called  his 
"  crowning  mercy"  at  Worcester.  The  royalists, 
after  a  gallant  contest,  were  thoroughly  defeated, 
and  Charles,  escaping  with  difficulty,  fled  for  his 
life ;  "  knowing  full  well  that,  should  he  be  taken, 
he  might  expect  no  better  treatment  than  his  father 
had."  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  showed  courage 
in  the  battle — it  is  certain  that  he  showed  great  in- 
genuity and  presence  of  mind  in  the  flight :  never- 
theless, but  for  the  devoted  loyalty,  the  incorruptible 
fidelity  of  hie  partisans,  he  must  have  been  taken  by 
his  pursuers.   After  a  rariety  of  romantic  adven- 

*  Tliii  Ann  adbnciit  to  the  rojral  caiup  m  btkta  priBonrr  a  tew 
A*yi  Biter  thi*  by  n  paily  of  the  parliameutar;  Irueps  u  he  vu 
(IxlDg  trora  the  liUllo  ot  Worcetler,  and  uai  IirheadM  In  hi*  own 
ttnm  of  HultoD,  by  lentrnce  oT  what  waa  rallrd  a  High  Court  ot 
Juatiee,  pumpuaed  of  aona  military  offlcen,  on  the  15th  of  October 
Ibllowinjt.  B;  thti  time  the  pailiamenw  conaiderinK  itself  a*  the 
ratabllahed  ROTernment  of  thr  country,  Bs«umed  the  riffht  of  treating 
mU  umvd  oppotttioD  to  ita  authority  by  any  English  autjact  tr«a- 
MD.  The  roTallati,  however,  of  oounfl  TeKtTdeil  lucfa  proceedlnfa  aa 
nothini  le«a  than  "  oiDrderiug  in  cold  blood,"— ths  expreiiion  imm  oa 
tbii  ooeaaion  by  Clnnndui. 


tures  and  wanderings  from  place  to  place,  Charles, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  got  to  Shoreham,  on 
the  Sussex  coast,  and  from  thence,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  he  crossed  over  to  France  in  a 
collier.  He  did  not  see  England  again  until  he 
was  brought  back  triumphantly  by  General  Monk. 

On  leaving  "  the  Golgotha  of  Worcester,"  Crom- 
well hastened  to  lay  hia  victorious  palms  at  the 
feet  of  parliament  He  was  again  met,  at  his  ap- 
proach to  Ijondon,  by  the  Speaker,  by  the  whole 
parliament,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The  royal 
palace  of  Hampton  Court  was  prepared  for  his 
reception;  and  shortly  after  an  estate  in  land, 
worth  4000/.  a-year,  was  voted  to  him.  From 
this  moment,  as  is  generally  admitted  by  those 
who  have  most  carefully  studied  his  character  and 
history,  Cromwell  began  to  entertain  vague  notions 
of  grasping  at  the  supreme  authority.*  As  he 
had  left  Ireton  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 

*  The  determined  repabllcan  Ludlow,  who  became  (he  Utter 
enemy  of  Cromwell,  eaya :—"  Mii  pcrnicioui  Intenthina  did  not  die- 
cover  IhenaeWea  openly  till  after  the  battle  of  Wurcealer,  whirh.  In 
one  of  hia  lettera  to  (he  puliamant,  he  called  *  tA«  cnnnina  eMnry.* 
At  the  aame  time,  when  he  dlamitaed  the  militia,  who  had  moat 
readily  oflefed  themMlvea  to  aene  the  CommunweBllh  a^nat  the 
Seota.'he  did  it  with  angrr  and  contempt,  which  waa  ell  (he  acknow- 
leditment  Ihry  coiilil  obtain  from  him  ror  their  lerrice  and  afTectioD 
to  the  public  rftuae.  In  ■  wprd.  lo  much  wai  be  elsTated  with  that 
auccFM,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Petera.  aa  he  lince  told  tne.  tuolc  *o  mncti 
notice  of  it,  oa  to  uy  in  confidence  to  a  friend  upon  the  road,  in  hia 
return  from  Windaor,  that  Cromwell  would  make  himietf  kiag.  He 
now  began  to  deapiaa  divera  members  <>f  the  Hoiiae  whom  £«  had 
formerly  courted,  and  grew  moat  (amiliar  with  tbow  he  need  lo  allow 
moat  nTeriioD  to;  endtaTonrinB  to  obliie  the  royal  party,  by  pro- 
curinx  Ibr  them  more  IkToaTabfa  eonditiona  than  cooaiated  with  the 
Juitlcrof  the  pBTllament  to  grant,  under  eolouT  of  qntetlnii  thetpirila 
of  many  pcople.and  keeping  them  from  engaging  in  newdiiiurlMneea 
to  reacue  themaelTea  «nt  of  thnee  fenri  which  many  who  had  acted  fbr 
the  king  yet  lav  under;  tliongh  at  the  aame  time  he  deelgned nothing, 
aa  by  the  aneceaa  wna  almoti  manifiit,  but  to  advance  himaelf  by  all 
manner  of  meana,  and  to  betray  the  great  iriut  whkh  the  parllamnit 
luid  good  people  ol  Etif  lud  had  rvpoecd  in  him.". 
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BO  he  had  left  Monk,  who  at  this  time  enjoyed  an 
unusual  degree  of  his  favour,  to  reduce  the  king's 
party  in  Scotland ;  and  both  these  generals  were 
Buccessfiil.  Sdlly,  Jersey,  Guemt^,  and  the  Iile 
of  Man  (the  last  made  wnons  by  uie  celebrated 
Countess  ^  Derby)  were  easily  reduced;  and 
wherever  the  flag  of  the  commonwealUi  showed 
itself,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  it  was  victorious. 
Vane,  St.  John,  and  six  others  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  settle  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
by  a  union  with  England,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  to 

incorporate  '*  Scotland  with  the  commonwealUi. 
Though  Scottish  commissioners  were  found  to  act 
with  them,  the  Presbyterian  clei^  and  the  mass 
of  the  nation  detest^  alike  the  wwds  "uni<m" 
and  "  incorporation hut  amon^  tiie  cogent  argu- 
ments of  Uie  English  were  a  victorious  army,  a 
chain  of  forts,  an  entire  command  of  the  coasts 
and  the  trade  of  Scotland ;  and,  in  the  end,  eigh- 
teen out  of  thirty-one  counties,  and  twenty-four 
out  of  fifty-six  cities  and  boroughs,  consented  to 
the  union,  and  sent  up  twenty-eight  members  to  nt 
in  the  En^iah  parliament  Irdand  also  was  in- 
corporated with  the  commonwealth,  and  all  signs 
of  royalty  were  eflfaced  in  both  those  coimtries. 

Ever  since  the  unavenged  massacre  at  Amboyna, 
the  English  sailors  and  people  had  borne  great 
ill'Will  to  the  Dutch;  and  many  recent  circum- 
stances had  contributed  to  exasperate  this  feeling. 
The  government  of  the  United  Provinces  had 
Seated  the  envoys  of  the  commonwealth  with 
marked  disrespect ;  nor  did  they  send  any  ambas- 
sadors to  London  till  nearly  Uiree  years  after  the 
execution  of  Charles,  when,  warned  by  the  victory 
of  Worcester,  they  sent  over  in  a  hurr^  to  solicit, 
witii  great  humility,  the  renewal  of  fnendly  nego- 
ti^mii.  But  these  envoys  came  too  late :  we 
parliament  had  issued  letters  of  marque  to  indem- 
nify the  coun^  for  losiea  sustained  at  the  bands 
of  Dutch  vessels,  and  they  had  passed  the  memor- 
able Navigation  Act,  which  ntablished  as  national 
law  that  no  goods  from  any  quarter  beyond  Europe 
should  be  imported  into  England,  except  by  ves- 
sels belonging  to  England  or  to  English  colonies ; 
and  that  no  production  of  Europe  should  be  im- 
ported except  by  English  ships,  or  ships  belonging 
to  the  country  which  furnished  the  production. 
This  deadly  ^low  was  aimed  at  the  carrying-trade 
of  the  Dutch,  one  of  the  most  iruitfiil  sources  of 
their  commercial  prosperity.  Nor  was  this  all : 
the  English  parliament  demanded  arrears  due  by 
the  J)utch  for  their  right  of  fishing  on  the  shores 
of  England  and  Sootund,  and  also  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt,  with  a  free-trade  to  the  flag  of  die 
commonwe^th.  It  was,  moreovu-,  clamorously 
demanded  b^  the  Englidi  mariners  and  people, 
that  the  survivors  of  ue  Dutch  that  had  assisted 
in  the  massacre  of  the  Enj^sh  at  Amboyna  should 
be  given  up  to  justice.  All  these  tmngs  were 
quite  enough  to  produce  hostilities  between  two 
proud  and  warlike  nations ;  but  no  doubt  the-two 
facts  which  most  contributed  to  the  war  were 
these Ist.  The  House  of,  Onnge,  doaely  allied  | 


by  marriage  to  that  of  Stuart,  had  strenuously 
exerted  itself  to  avenge  the  late  king's  death,  and 
restore  his  son.  2Ddly.  The  English  parliament 
had  formed  the  grand  scheme  of  a  republican 
union,  proposing  to  incorporate  the  United  Pro- 
vinces with  the  English  a}mmonwealth,  and  witii 
that  view  had  opened  a  correqwndence  with  the 
republican  party  in  Holland,  who  were  irritated 
by  the  ,den)otic  encroachments  of  the  princes  of 
Orange  (who  were  rendering  themselves  as  abso- 
lute, under  the  name  of  stadtboldera,  as  were  any 
of  tiie  kings  of  Europe).  All  the  money  which 
had  enabled  Charles  JI.  to  Imd  in  Scotland  and 
invade  England  had  been  furnished  by  the  House 
of  Orange ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  all  the  disaffec- 
tion in  the  Low  Countries,  which  threatened  die 
ruin  of  that  House,  had  of  late  looked  for  hope 
and  encouragement  to  the  English  parliament; 
though,  in  effect,  the  republicans  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  too  wise  and  too  national  to  con- 
template Hriously^  the  incwpmtion  proposed.  A 
coUiskm  was  inevitald**  Van  Tromp,  the  best  of 
the  Dntoh  admirsl*i  to4  &  devoted  partisan  of  the 
Howe  of  Orange,  suled  up  the  Channel  with  ftnrtf 
sail.  Blake,  who  had  swept  the  fleet  of  Prince 
Rupert  from  the  seas,  was  in  the  Downs  with  only 
twenty  sail;  but  the  English  admiral  insisted  that 
the  Dutch  should  strike  their  topmasts  to  his  flag, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  old  sovereignty  of  the 
nation  over  the  narrow  seas-  Van  Tromp  of 
course  refused,  and  kept  his  course  till  he  came 
nearly  alongside  of  the  English  admiral.  Then 
Blake  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired  at  Van  Tromp's 
Qagt  which  was  done  thrice ;  but,  instead  of 
striking  his  flag.  Van  Tromp  poured  a  broadside 
into  Blake.  Then  the  action,  as  far  as  the  wind 
and  weather  would  permit,  became  genera],  and 
lasted  flrom  three  o*dock  in  the  afternoon  till  night- 
fall, when  the  Dutch  sheered  off,  wit^  the  lou  of 
two  ships,  one  of  which  was  taken,  the  other  sunk. 
This  fight,  in  which  the  commonwealth  sailors 
display»l  wonderful  ardour,  was  fought  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1652.  The  States-General  accused 
Blake  of  Iwing  the  aggressor,  and  intimated  a 
desire  to  tretA  amicably  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
difficulties :  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  continued 
to  increase  their  fleet;  and  the  Dutch  seamen- 
then  esteemed  the  best  in  die  world — were  etuter 
for  their  revenge;  and  on  the  19th  of  July. the 
English  parliament  put  forth  an  open  and  spirited 
declaration  of  war,  affirmtng  that  they  found  too 
much  cause  to  believe  that  the  states  of  the  United 
Provinces  had  an  intentiou,  by  force,  to  usurp  the 
known  rights  of  England  in  the  seas,  to  destroy 
her  fleets,  that  wu-e,  under  God,  her  walls  and 
bulwarks,  and  thereby  to  expose  the  common- 
wealth to  invasion.  In  the  mean  time  Blake  had 
made  many  prizes,  both  merchantmen  and  Dutch 
men-of-war ;  and  Sir  George  Aysoough,  the  vice- 
admiral,  bad  been  recalled  with  his  squadron  from 
the  West  Indies.  When  Van  Tromp  i^n  put 
to  sea  his  force  more  than  doubled  the  concentrated 
fleet  of  the  parlian^tp^g^  g«^k*ly  ^ 
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annihilating  hit  enemy.  But  he  ihaped  so  bad  a 
course  that  he  never  got  into  action ;  and,  vhen  a 
dreadful  atoftn  arose;  which  scattered  his  fleet  of 
■  hundred  sail,  he  sailed  hack  to  Holland  with  the 
loss  of  five  frigates.  The  fanuwa  Admiral  De 
Ruyter  then  put  to  sea  with  a  much  smaller  iatctf 
and  came  up  widi  Ayscouvh  off  Plymouth.  A 
drawn  battle,  gidlantly  fought,  was  the  result  of 
this  meeting.  Soon  after  De  Ruyter  was  rein- 
forced by  all  the  Dutch  squadrons  imder  De  Witt; 
and  on  the  38th  of  September,  after  sereral  smart 
skirmishes,  he  came  up  with  Blake,  who,  however, 
so  manceoYred  as  to  get  and  keep  the  weather-gage. 
After  fighting  resolutely  for  many  hours,  De  Ruyter 
and  De  Witt,  under  cover  of  night,  bore  away  for 
their  own  coast,  having  lost  one  ship,  which  was 
taken  by  Captain  MUdmay,  and  three  or  four 
which  went  down  at  sea  after  the  action.  A  few 
daya  after  this  actim  a  amall  Ei^lish  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  (fiv  the  commoDwealth  had  already 
a  fleet  there  to  protect  trade)  was  attacked  near 
Leghorn  by  a  superior  force ;  but  the  Dutch  gained 
no  advantage.  Many  other  chance  encounters 
took  place ;  and,  though  not  everywhere  success- 
ful, the  English  seamen  invariably  vindicated  their 
old  reputation,  which  (through  no  fault  of  theirs) 
had  been  somewhat  tarnished  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  Drake.  The  King  of  Denmark 
laid  an  embargo  on  the  English  merchantmen  in 
the  Baltic,  cl<ned  the  passage  of  the  Sound  to  the 
English  fli^,  and  sent  five  of  his  great  ships  to 
join  die  Dutch ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ships  of 
Tuious  nations,  but  bearing  the  French  flag,  were 
cniiaing  everywhere  as  privateers.  On  the  29th 
of  November,  when  Blake  had  been  obliged  to 
divide  his  fleet  in  order  to  watch  the  enemy  in 
Tarious  quarters,  and  when  he  had  only  thirty- 
aeven  ships  with  him*  Van  Tromp  &ced  him  in 
the  Downs  with  eighty  sail  of  men-of-war  and  ten 
fire-ahips.  Being  either  unwilling  to  decline  the 
combat,  or  unable  by  reason  of  the  wind,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  him,  Blake 
engaged  with  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  and  fought 
furiously  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night, 
when  he  was  happy  to  escape  in  the  darkness. 
The  Dutch  had  taken  the  "Garland"  frigate, 
burned  the  *'  Bonaventure,"  and  sunk  three  others ; 
but  one  of  their  flag-ships  had  been  blown-up, 
and  the  ships  of  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  greatly 
damped.  Atier  the  fight  Van  Tromp  sailed 
through  the  Channel  to  comroy  hcone  the  Dutch- 
Kenm  fleets  j  and  the  Dutch  were  so  elated  by 
thdr  nctory  that  they  talked  of  nothii^  bat  block- 
11^  up  the  Kiver  Thames,  and  forcing  the  English 
eommonwealdi  to  an  ^punninious  peace ;  and  Van 
Tromp  clapped  ft  broom  to  his  maat-head  to  pro- 
claim that  he  meant  to  sweep  the  English  navy 
from  the  seas. 

A.n.  1653. — But  Van  Tromp,  who  was  drunk, 
and  the  Dutch,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  were 
hugely  mistaken  as  to  the  spirit  and  resources  of 
the  young  republic  The  Rump,  with  incredible 
dUigcuoe  and  conduct,  i^ttiied  their  shattered 


fleet,  and  fitted  out  another,  to  the  amazement  of 
Europe ;  and,  by  the  8th  of  Felmiary,  Blake  agauoL 
took  the  sea,  having  with  him  Deui  and  Monk 
and  sixty  men-of-war.  Sailing  fitmi  Queensbury, 
he  went  to  Fbrtsmouth,  where  he  was  joined  by 
twenty  more  men-of-war.  Then  he  suled  over 
against  Portland,  **  half  seas  over,  to  call  Tromp 
to  an  account  for  passing  the  Channel  without  the 
Rump*s  leave;"  and  upon  the  18th  of  February 
he  descried  the  enemy,  and  In-ought  him  to  action 
— at  first  with  only  thirteen  of  his  ships,  Blake 
and  Dean  being  both  on  board  the  Triumph," 
which  received  seven  hundred  shots  in  her  hull, 
but  was  bravely  relieved  by  Captain  Lawson,  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  being  not  able  to  come  up  for 
some  time.  But,  when  the  rest  of  the  English 
fleet  came,  a  most  furious  fight  succeeded,  wherein 
the  Dutch  had  six  men-of-war  taken  or  sunk,  the 
English  losing  not  one  ship.  When  the  action 
bmn  Van  IVomp  had  tevtOtynx  men-of-war 
and  about  thir^  merchantmen,  moat  df  which 
were  armed.  Night  separated  ih^  combatants, 
but  Blake  renewed  the  fight  on  the  morrow  off 
Weymouth.  Van  Tromp,  after  the  first  shock, 
put  his  merchantmen  before  him,  and  fought  re- 
treating towards  the  port  of  Boulogne;  but  the 
English  firigates  took  many  of  his  merdiantmeo, 
and  Captain  Lawson  boarded  and  carriedjone  of 
the  Dutch  men-of'War.  Again  night  stopped  that 
deadly  fire,  but  on  the  monow — it  was  a  Sabbath 
morn — Blake  again  brought  Van  Tromp  to  action, 
and  fought  him  with  advantage  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when,  the  wind  proving  cross 
to  the  English  at  n.n.e.,"  Tromp  got  to  C^laia 
sands.  At  the  end  of  this  three  days'  ^fat  Blake 
had  takm  or  destroyed  eleven  ships  of  war  and 
thirty  merchantma!,  had  killed  two  thousand  men 
and  taken  fifteen  hundred,  having  himself  lost 
only  one  ship,  but  suffered  severely  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Upon  the  return  of  the  humbled  Van 
Tromp  the  common  people  in  the  Dutch  provinces 
were  all  in  an  uproar  and  tumult;  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland,  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
provinces,  privately  employed  Colonel  Doleman 
and  some  others — gaining  over  Hugh  Peters  the 
famous  preacher— to  try  the  indinatiniB  of  the 
Rump  for  a  peace.* 

But,  while  the  commonwealth  was  thus  triumph- 
ing on  its  proper  element  by  means  of  the  able 
and  heroic  Blake  and  his  enthusiastie  seamen, 
who  now  said,  wifli  no  vain  boast,  that  Uiey  had 
paid  the  Dutch  for  their  cruelties  at  Amboyna, 
^e  pariiament,  from  an  accumulalum  ftf  dreum- 
stances,  was  falling  into  disrepute  and  dinespect 
in  the  country.  They  had  not,  except  to  a  very 
limited  degree,  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  foeling  that  any  election, 
however  managed,  would  leave  them  in  a  minority  ; 
and  though,  at  the  instance  of  Cromwell,  they  had, 
in  November,  1651,  decided  that  the  present  pa^ 
Iiament  should  cease  in  November,  1654,  uiey 
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contiDued  to  act  as  if  they  contemplated  no  disso- 
lution, as  if  they  considered  their  power  to  be  per- 
petual. It  was  only  of  the  army,  which  had  made 
them  what  th^  were,  that  they  were  apprehensive 
or  jealous;  and  vhile  Cromwell,  whose  control 
over  the  army  wis  now  absolute,  uj^d  tbem  to 
give  up  dieii  power,  tfaey  ui^;ed  Cromwell  to 
reduce  the  army.  If  there  were  pcnonal  ambi- 
tion, and  the  intoxication  of  power  on  both  Bides, 
tlwxe  were  certainly  m  bodk  udes — u  well  on  that 
of  Cromwell  as  on  that  of  the  Vanes,  the  Martens, 
and  the  other  commonwealth-men, — high,  and 
noble,  and  patriotic  motives.  Each,  in  fact,  wished 
for  power  for  the  establishing  or  working  out  a 
system  which  each  deemed  the  best  for  the  peace, 
the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation ;  and, 
in  justice  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  must  be  avowed 
th^  his  scheme  of  social  policy  was  in  itself  one 
of  the  purest  which  had  as  yet  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  statesman,  and  one  that  adapted  itself 
more  readily  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
community  than  the  more  finely-drawn  theories  of 
the  republicans.  This  wpnderfiil  man  had  cer- 
tainly a  long  and  doubtful  struggle,  not  merely 
with  his  former  friends,  but  now  republican  oppo- 
nents, but  also  with  his  own  heart  sud  conscience; 
and  he  was  quiet,  ot  at  least  abstained  from  any  very 
open  act,  until  the  parliament  betrayed  an  inten- 
tion of  coalescing  with  the  Frestnrterians,  who,  in 
their  hearts,  hated  both  Cromwell  and  .parliament 
alike.  '*  It  was  about  this  time,"  says  Whitelock 
himself,  "  that  the  Lord*General  Cromwell,  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Whitelock,  who  then  held  the  great 
seal,  saluted  him  with  more  than  ordinary  courtesy, 
and  desired  him  to  walk  aside  that  they  might  have 
some  private  discourse  together."  In  that  private 
discourse  Cromwell  said  that  they  ought  not  to  he 
fooled  out  of  the  mercies  and  successes  which  Ood 
had  given  the  nation,  nor  be  broken  in  pieces 
by  their  particular  jarrings  and  animosities  me 
against  another ;  that  they  ought  to  unite  their 
counsels,  hands,  and  hearts,  to  make  good  what 
they  had  so  dearly  bought  with  so  much  hazard, 
blood,  and  treasure,  and  not  hazard  all  again  by 
their  private  jangling,  and  bring  those  mischiefs 
upon  themselves  which  their  enemies  could  never 
do.  Whitelock  says  that  he  hinted  to  Cromwell 
that  his  gallant  array,  after  full  conquest  of  their 
enemies,  might  grow  into  factious  and  ambitious 
designs ;  and  that  Cromwell,  after  speaking  of  bis 
poor  endeavours  to  keep  the  army  in  all  oider  and 
obedience,  averred  that  the  offic^  were  given  to 
particular  factions,  and  to  murmuringa  that  they 
were  imt  rewarded  according  to  their  deserts,  that 
others  who  had  adventured  least  had  gained  most, 
and  that  they  had  neither  profit,  nor  preferment, 
HOC  place  in  the  government,  which  others  held 
who  had  undergone  no  hardship  nor  hazard  &a 
the  commonwealth.  "Thm,"  continued  Crom- 
well, as  for  the  members  of  parliament,  the 
army  begins  to  have  a  strange  distaste  against 
tbem ;  and  I  wish  there  were  not  too  much  cause 
tn  it   And  really  their  pride,  and  ambitioO)  and 


self-seeking;  their  engrossing  all  places  of  honour 
and  profit  to  themselves  and  their  friends ;  their 
daily  breaking  forth  into  new  and  violent  parties 
and  factions ;  their  delays  of  businus,  and  design 
to  perpetuate  themselves,  and  to  continue  the  power 
in  their  own  hands;  their  meddling  in  private 
matters  between  party  and  psrty,  contrary  to  the 
institution  of  parliament ;  their  injuatioe  and  par- 
tiality in  these  matters,  and  die  acuidalous  lives 
of  some  of  the  chief  of  tbem,  do  give  too  nmch 
ground  for  people  to  open  their  mouths  against 
them  and  to  dislike  them.  Nor  can  they  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  justice,  or  law,  or  reason ; 
they  themselves  being  the  supreme  power  of  tlie 
nation,  liable  to  no  account  to  any,  nor  to  be  con- 
trolled or  regulated  by  any  other  power,  there 
being  none  superior  or  co-ordinate  with  them. 
And  unless  there  be  some  authority  and  power,  so 
fiill  and  so  high  as  to  restrain  and  keep  things  in 
better  order,  and  check  these  exorbitances,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  prevent  our  ruin."  Whitelock 
admitted  the  danger  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  case,  confessing  that  the  greatest  difficulty  lay 
widi  the  parliament,  who  were  acknowledged  the 
supreme  power  of  the  nation,  and  who  had  given 
both  Cromwell  and  Whitelock  the  commisaions 
they  luld ;  and  acknowlei^i^  that  too  many  of 
diem  were  much  to  blame  on  account  <tf  the  lives 
they  led,  he  hoped  that  his  excellency  would  not 
look  upon  them  as  generally  depraved.  Cromwell 
then,  speaking  hastily,  said  that  there  was  nothing 
to  hope,  but  a  great  deal  to  fear,  from  them ;  that 
they  would  destroy  what  the  I^rd  had  done  gra- 
ciously for  them  in  the  kingdom.  "  We  all  forget 
God,  and  God  will  forget  us,"  cried  Cromwell, 
whose  deep  religious  feelings  have  been  so  gene- 
rally and  so  unjustly  set  down  in  all  cases  as  rank 
hypocrisy ;  **  Ciod  will  give  us  up  to  confusion,  and 
these  men  will  help  it  on  if  they  be  sufiered  to 
proceed  in  their  ways.  Some  nnirse  must  be 
'  thoi^pht  of  to  curb  and  restrain  them,  or  we  shall 
all  be  ruined."  Whitdodc  again  rqneamted  tlut 
Cromwell  and  himself  had  acknowledged  dinr 
supreme  power,  and  taken  their  commissions  and 
authority  in  the  highest  concernments  from  them, 
and  that  it  would  be  bard  to  find  out  a  way  how 
they  could  restrain  and  curb  them  after  this. 
Then  Cromwell  put  this  significant  question — 
**  What  if  a  man  thould  iake  upon  him  to  be 
king?"  Whitelock  replied  that  he  thought  that 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  tiie  disease ;  and,  on 
being  asked  why  he  thought  so,  he  thus  (as  he 
says)  stated  his  reasons,  as  folhms  As  to  your 
person,  the  title  of  king  would  be  of  no  advantage, 
because  you  have  the  jvU  Hngly  power  m  you 
alTeadu  concerning  the  fnHiUot  as  you  are  general. 
As  to  the  nomination  of  civil  officon,  those  whom 
you  think  fittest  are  sel^m  refused :  and,  although 
you  have  no  ne^iUive  vote  in  the  passing  of  law^ 
yet  what  you  dulike  will  not  easily  m  carried ; 
and  the  taxes  are  already  settled,  and  in  your 
power  to  dispose  the  money  raised.  And  as  to 
foreign thou^^Oe^^^^fl^^^i^ 
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be  made  to  the  parliamenty  yet  the  good  or  bad 
ntceets  tn  it  is  Jrom  your  excellency  ;  and  parti- 
cvtar  solicitations  of  foreign  ministers  are  made 
to  you  only ;  bo  that  I  apprehend,  indeed,  less 
envy,  and  danger,  and  pomp,  but  not  less  power 
and  real  opportunities  of  doing  good  in  yonr  being 
general,  than  would  be  if  you  had  assumed  the 
title  of  king."  [And,  indeed*  if  all  this  were  true, 
Cromwell  was  almost  as  much  a  sovereign  before 
destroying  the  Rump  as  he  was  after  that  great  coup 
d*Hat.']  But  Cromwell,  still  clinging  to  the  notion 
of  kii^ifaip,  told  Wbitelock  that  he  had  heard 
Bome  Mwyers  observe  that  he  who  was  actually 
king,  whether  b^  descent  or  merely  by^  election, 
yet,  being  once  king,  all  acts  done  1^  bun  as  king 
were,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  Heniy  Vll.'a 
time,  as  lawiul  and  justifiable  aa  if  tliey  had 
been  done  by  any  king  that  bad  the  crown  by 
inheritance  from  his  forefathers;  so  that  it  was 
safer  for  those  who  acted  under  a  king,  b6  his 
title  what  it  might,  than  for  those  who  acted 
under  any  other  power.  "  And,  surely,"  continued 
Cromwell,  "the  power  of  a  king  is  bo  great  and 
high,  and  so  universally  understood  and  reverenced 
by  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  the  name  of  it 
might  not  only  indemnify  in  a  great  measure  those 
that  act  under  it,  bnt  likewise  be  of  great  use  and 
advantage  in  such  times  as  these,  to  curb  the  inso- 
lencies  of  those  whom  the  present  powers  cannot 
control."  Wbitelock  rejoined,  tba^  if  their  ene- 
miea  shonld  come  to  get  the  upper  band  of  them, 
that  act  of  parliunent  of  Henry  YI I.  would  be 
little  regardeii.  "  But  what  do  you  apprehend 
would  Im  the  danger  of  taking  this  title  r*  asked 
Cromwell.  Wbitelock  replied,  that  the  danger 
was  simply  this — that  the  main  controversy  be- 
tween them  and  their  adversaries  was,  whether  the 
government  should  be  eBtabliahed  in  monarchy 
or  in  a  free  Btate  or  commonwealth,  most  of  their 
friends  having  engaged  with  them,  and  undergone 
all  their  hazards  and  difficulties,  upon  the  hopes 
of  having  the  govenunent  settled  in  a  free  state, 
they  being  persuaded  that  under  the  government 
of  a  commonwealth  they  should  enjoy  more  civil 
and  religious  liberty  than  they  should  under  a 
monarchy,  the  evils  and  abuses  of  which  were  so 
fresh  in  tiieir  memories  and  snfferinga:  but  the 
question  would  then  be  whether  Cromwell  or 
Stuart  should  be  king  and  monarcb,  Cromwell 
confessed  that  there  was  reason  in  these  objections ; 
bat  be  asked  Wbitelock  what  other  thing  he  could 
propound  to  obviate  the  present  danger ;  and 
Wbitelock,  after  a  long  discourse,  in  wbicli  he 
spoke  of  the  busy  and  turbulent  spirits  of  many 
men  in  the  army,  that  wanted  not  counsel  and  en- 
couragement, it  might  be,  from  some  members  of 
the  very  parliament,  begged  a  little  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  King  of  Scots," — as  he  cor- 
rectly designated  Charles  the  Second.  "  That 
prince,"  continued  the  man  of  the  long  robe,  "is 
reduced  to  so  very  low  a  condition,  that  both  be 
and  all  about  him  cannot  but  be  very  indinable  to 
hearkoi  to  any  terms  wberel^  tlieir  l<nt  hopes 
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may  be  revived  of  his  being  restored  to  the  crown, 
and  they  to  their  fortunes  and  native  country.  By 
a  private  treaty  with  him  you  may  secure  yourself, 
and  your  friends,  and  their  fortunes ;  you  may 
make  yourself  and  your  posterity  as  great  and  per- 
manent, to  all  himian  probability,  as  ever  any 
subject  was,  and  ^ovide  for  your  friends.  You 
may  put  such  limits  to  monarchical  power  as  will 
secure  our  spiritual  and  civil  liberties ;  and  you 
may  secure  the  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged 
by  having  the  power  of  the  militia  continued  in 
yourself,  and  whom  you  shall  agree  upon  after 
you.  I  propound,  therefore,  for  yonr  excellency 
to  send  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  to  have  a  private 
'treaty  vrith  him  for  this  purpose.'*  Bat  the  man 
of  the  sword  could  not  but  remember  the  private 
negotiations  he  had  with  Charles  I.--<x>iud  not 
but  entertain  the  doubt  that  duplicity  and  insin- 
cerity were  family  vices  of  toe  Stuarts — could 
never  expect  that  the  son  sbould  forgive  the  death 
of  the  father.  He  broke  off  the  conference, 
"  seeming,  by  his  countenance  and  carriage,  to  be 
displeased  with  what  had  been  said  ;  yet  he  never 
objected  it  against  Wbitelock  in  any  public  meet- 
ing afterwards ;  only  his  carriage  towards  him  from 
that  time  was  altered,  and  his  advising  with  him 
not  so  frequent  and  intimate  as  before."*  Other 
conferences  took  place  between  Cromwell,  St. 
John,  Lenthall  the  Speaker,  Desborougb,  Harrison, 
Fleetwood,  and  Wlwlley;  and  to  all  these  men 
the  potent  lord-general  openly  declared  that  a 
"  setuement  with  somewhat  of  monarchical  power 
in  it  would  be  very  effectual."  Other  conferences 
were  held  between  the  chief  i^cen  of  the  army 
and  certain  members  of  the  parliament,  with 
respect  to  the  dissolution  of  the  present  House, 
and  the  provisions  to  be  made  in  order  that  a 
"new  representative"  might  be  convened,  consist- 
ing solely  of  members  friendly  to  liberty.  An 
unshackled  election  was  out  of  the  question; — the 
Presbyterians  so  returned  would  alone  have  more 
iban  doubled  the  number  of  the  Independents  or 
RepublicauB,  who  would  have  been  voted  to  the 
Tower  and  the  scaffold,  or  again  obliged  to  call  in 
Cromweirs  pikes  and  muskets.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  certainty,  a  committee  of  the  House 
adopted  the  resolution  of  bringing  into  the  new  par- 
liament a  number  of  Presbyteriana  under  the  name 
of  "  Neutrals,"  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  Cromwell 
and  his  ofiBcers,  who  had  told  them  that  none  of 
the  PreBbyterians  who  had  deserted  their  cause 
and  interest  should  have  any  power  in  parliament, 
— that  they  would  as  soon  deliver  up  their  cause 
to  the  royalists, — *'  that  it  was  one  thing  to  love 
another  in  matters  of  religion,  and  another  thing 
to  set  him  in  the  saddle  so  as  to  command  all  his 
brethren."  And  here  Cromwell  decidedly  spoke 
the  sense  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Independents 
(excepting  such  as  were  blind  to  facts  in  their 
eagerness  to  retain  power),  who  well  knew  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  as  remote  as  ever  from  any 
notion  of  a  lai^e  reti^ouB  toleration.-^  . 
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On  the  I9th  of  April  there  waa  a  great  meeting, 
1^  Cromwell**  lodgtnga  in  Whitehall,  of  parliament- 
men  afid  officer!  of  the  anqji  who  ha4  beep  sum- 
moned on  purpose  by  their  gmeral;  and  it  wps 
there  debi^  at  length  what  ezp^ient  might  be 
found  fot  carrying  an  the  goveroment  and  putting 
a  poiod  to  the  present  parliament, — for,  as  things 
then  stood,  the  dissolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons vas  nothing  less  than  the  dissolution  of  the 
govemmeut  Most  of  the  pailiament-men  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing  to 
dissolve  the  present  parliament ;  but  St.  John  and 
several  others  with  him,  and  all  the  officers,  "  who 
9tuck  close  to  their  general,"  were  for  an  instant 
dissolution,  declaring  that  it  was  necessary  the 
thing  should  be  done  one  way  or  other,  and  the 
members  of  parliament  not  permitted  to  prolong 
their  own  power.  This  confwsnce  lasted  till  late 
at  ni^it,  when  IVidderington  and  Wbitelock — 
and,  may  suppose,  most  of  the  members — "  went 
faom^  weary  and  troubled.*'  On  the  morrow 
morning  (tae  30th)  there  was  anodier  meeting, 
according  to  i^tpointment,  in  Cromwell's  lodgings, 
but  few  parliament-men  attmded,  and  not  many 
officers.  "  A  point  was  again  stined,  which  had 
)>een  debated  the  last  night,  whether  forty  persons, 
'  or  about  that  number,  of  parliament-men  and 
officers  of  the  army,  should  be  nominated  by  the 
parliament,  and  empowered  for  the  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth  till  a  new  parliament 
should  meet,  and  so  the  present  parliament  to 
be  forUiwith  dissolved."  But,  while  they  were 
debating  this  question,  news  was  brought  from  the 
House,  by  Colonel  Jngoldsby,  that  the  Commons 
were  hurrying  throi^h  their  own  obnoziouB  bill, 
with  all  its  clauses  about  Neuters,  Ac. ;  and,  in 
ftct,  (be  majorit){r  of  the  flonse  hojped,  by  indecent 
vpeedf  to  pass  tins  important  bill  m  the  lozm  upon 
which  th^  had  privately  agreed,  before  the  meet- 
ing at  WhitehaU  should  be  aware  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. But,  now,  on  Ingoldsby's  warning,  the 
membera  present  at  that  meeting  ran  down  to  the 
House,  and  Cromwell,  greatly  excited,  commanded 
some  of  the  officers  to  fetch  a  party  of  soldiers  to 
accompany  him.  He  then  marched  away  to  the 
House,  attended  by  Lambert,  a  few  other  officers, 
and  a  61e  of  musketeen,  whom  he  left  at  the  doors 
and  in  the  lobby  of  the  House.  Going,  then, 
straight  to  his  seat,  he  sat  for  some  time  in  silence, 
listening  to  the  discussion  ;  but,  when  the  Speaker 
was  about  to  put  the  motion,  he  beckoned  Har- 
rison to  him,  and  said,  "  Now  is  the  time — I  must 
do  it.**  Harrison,  a  religious  enUmsias^  a  Fifth 
Monarchy  man,  who  had  been  weaned  with  diffi- 
culty from  bis  leinibUcanism,  advised  him  to  con- 
sider what  he  waa  doii^.  He  sat  down,  jnused 
for  a  minute,  then  rose,  and,  removing  ms  hat 
from  his  head,  began  a  speech  to  the  question 
before  the  House.  Soon  growing  warm,  he  told 
them,  in  violent  language,  that  they  were  denyera 
of  justice ;  oppressors ;  openly  profane  men,  who 
intended  their  own  aggrandisement;  who  were 
plsinningi  at  that  very  moment,  to  bring  in  the 
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Presbyterians ;  who  would  lose  no  time  in  utterly 
destroying  the  cause  which  they  had  deserted. 
Sir  Harry  Vane  or  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  bodi, 
rose  to  remonstrate,  and  told  him  that  this  not 
parliamentary  language,  know  it,"  cried 
Cromwell ;  who  then  rushed  from  his  seat  to  the 
stage  or  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  House,  where  he 
w4ked  up  and  down,  with  his  hat  on  his  head, 
r^HToaching  tht  members  person^ly,  not  naming 
them,  but  showing  by  his  gestures  who  it  was  he 
mean^  Pointing  at  Vane,  he  said,  "  One  person 
might  have  prevented  all  th;s,  but  he  is  a  jogg^^t 
and  hath  not  so  much  as  common  honesty.  The 
I/}rd  h^th  done  with  him,  however,  and  chosen 
hopester  and  worthier  instruments  for  carrying  on 
his  wotJc."  Vane,  Wentworth,  and  Harry  Marten 
raised  their  voices.  "  Til  put  an  end  to  your 
prating,**  shouted  Cromwell ;  you  are  no  parlia- 
ment; 1*11  put  an  end  to  your  sittiiw.  Bet  ye 
gone  <  Give  way  to  honester  men."  And  stamp- 
ing with  his  foot  heavily  upon  the  floor,  the  door 
opened,  and  his  musketeers  ruahed  in  and  ear- 
rounded  him.  Then  pointing  to  the  Speaker  in 
his  chair,  he  said  to  Harrison,  "  Fetch  him  down.** 
Harrison  went  to  the  Speaker,  and  bade  him  come 
down ;  but  the  Speaker  sat  stiUi  and  said  nothing. 
"Take  him  down,"  cried  Cromwell;  and  then 
Harrison  pulled  at  his  robe,  and  the  Speaker  came 
down.  Algernon  Sydney,  that  staunch  republican, 
and  then  a  young  member,  happened  that  day  to 
be  seated  next  to  the  SpesJcer.  "  put  Aim  out," 
cried  Cromwell  to  Harrison,  who  was  as  active 
in  ending  the  parliament  as  Pride  had  been  in 
pulling  it,  Harrison  instantly  ordered  Sydney  to 
go  out  But  Sydney  said  he  would  not  go  out; 
and  sat  Mill  till  the  general  said,  again,  **  tiit  him 
out  ;**  and  Harriaon  and  Worsley,  who  commanded 
Cromwell's  own  raiment  of  fbot,  laid  their  hands 
upon  his  ahoulden,  as  if  they  would  foce  him. 
Tnen  Sydney  rose,  and  went  tovrards  the  door; 
and  Cromwell  went  up  to  the  table  where  the 
mace  lay,  and,  pointing  to  it,  cried,  "  Take  away 
that  bauble."  As  the  members  withdrew.  Alder- 
man Allen  said  that,  if  he  would  send  out  the 
soldiers,  all  might  yet  be  repaired ;  but  Cromwell 
replied  by  accusing  the  alderman  of  embezzlement 
and  dishonesty  in  his  office  as  treasurer  to  the 
army.  And,  pointing  to  them  as  he  spoke,  be 
calleid  Challonor  a  drunkard.  Sir  Peter  Wentworth 
an  adulterer,  and  his  old  friend  Harry  Marten  a 
whoremaster.  As  Vane  passed  he  said  aloud  to 
Cromwell,  "  This  is  not  honest ;  yea,  it  is  against 
morali^  and  ccnnmon  honeaty.*'  Sir  Harry 
Vuiel  Sir  Harry  Vane!  the  Lord  deliver  me 
from  Sir  Hariy  Vane  r*  waa  the  general's  retort  to 
the  wisest  and  greatest  of  all  the  commonwealth- 
men.  And  thus  the  House  was  soon  cleared: 
"  for,"  says  Whitelock,  who  was  present,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  come  in  for  a  share  of  lim  abuse, 
*'  among  sll  the  parliament,  of  whom  many  wore 
swords,  and  would  sometimes  brag  high,  not  one 
man  offered  to  draw  his  sword  i^aiust  Cromwell, 
or  to  make  the  lef^git^taig^;^[^,  but 
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bll  of  them  tomelj  departed  the  House."  When 
they  were  all  gone  the  doors  wete  locked,  and 
Cromwell,  with  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  walked 
back  to  his  lodging  at  Whitehall,  and  told  the 
council  of  officers,  still  assembled  there,  what  he 
had  done.  *'  When  I  went  to  the  House,"  said 
he,  "  I  did  not  think  to  have  done  this ;  but,  per- 
ceiving the  spirit  of  God  strong  upon  me,  I  would 
no  longer  consult  flesh  and  blood."  But  he  had 
still  work  to  do  which  required  a  masterly  com- 
mand over  flesh  and  blood ;  for  there  atill  remained 
the  council  of  state,  which  had  been  chosen  by, 
and  in  great  part  out  of,  the  destroyed  parliament. 
And  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  memorable  day 
he  proceeded  to  Derby  House,  accompanied  by 
Harrison  and  Lambert^  and  told  the  members  of 
the  ooimcil,  at  hit  entrance,  "Gentlemen,  if  you 
are  met  here  as  private  persons  you  shall  not  be 
disturbed ;  but  if  as  a  council  of  state,  this  is  no 
place  for  you;  and  since  you  cannot  but  know 
what  was  done  at  the  House  in  the  morning,  so 
take  notice  that  the  parliament  is  dissolved." 
Bradshaw,  who  was  in  the  chair,  replied,  "  Sir, 
Ire  have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  House  in  the 
morning,  and  before  many  hours  all  England  will 
hear  it.  But,  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  &ink  that 
the  parliament  is  dissolved,  fa  no  power  under 


heaven  can  dissolve  them  but  themselves ;  there* 
fore,  take  you  notice  of  that."  Sir  Arthur  Hasel- 
rig,  Mr.  Love,  and  Mr.  Scot  said  something  more 
to  the  same  purpose ;  but  they  all  rose  and  de- 
parted, nevertbelesst  "  perceiving  themselves  to  be 
under  the  same  violence."* 

On  the  morrow,  the  21et  of  April,  Cromwell 
and  hia  party  were  busied  in  consultations  about 
a  new  government  and  governors ;  on  the  22nd 
they  ordered  that  all  courts  of  justice  should  sit  as 
formerly,  and  they  put  forth  a  declaration  of  the 
grounds  and  reasons  for  their  dissolving  the  late 
parliament,  "which  declaration,  being  sent  abroad 
into  all  the  dominions  of  the  commonwealth,  was 
readily  assented  to  by  all  the  chief  officers  both  by 
land  and  sea."  In  this  paper  Cromwell  spoke  of 
the  dilatorbess,  the  wavering,  the  selfishness,  the 
corruption,  and  the  jealotuies  of  the  late  members, 
who  could  never  answer  those  ends  which  God,  his 
people,  and  the  whole  nation  expected  from  them. 
"  All  this,'*  the  declaration  continued,  **  being 
sadly  and  seriously  considered  by  the  honest  people 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  by  the  army,  it  seemed  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  ub»  had  seen  so  much 
of  the  power  and  presence  of  God,  to  consider  of 
some  Actual  means  whereby  to  establish  right- 
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eousness  and  peace  in  these  nations.   And,  after 
much  debate,  it  was  judged  necessary  that  &e 
supreme  government  should  he  by  the  parliament 
devolved  upon  known  persons,  fearing  God,  and 
of  apjwoved  integri^,  for  a  time,  as  the  most 
hopeful  way  to  countenance  all  God'a  people,  re- 
form the  law,  and  administer  justice  impartially  : 
hoping  thereby  the  people  might  foi^t  monarchy, 
and  understand  their  true  interest  in  the  election 
of  successive  parliaments  ;'  that  so  the  government 
might  be  set  upon  a  right  basis,  without  hazard  to 
this  glorious  cause,  or  necessitating  to  keep  up 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  same."    After  men- 
tioning his  unsuccessful  conferences  "  with  about 
twenty  members  of  parliament,"  which  convinced 
him  that  they  intended  "to  perpetuate  them- 
selves," Cromwell  continued;  **For  preventing 
the  consummating  whereof,  and  all  the  sad  and 
evil  consequences,  which  upon  the  grounds  afore- 
said must  nave  ensued,  and  whereby  at  one  blow 
the  int^est  of  all  honest  men,  and  of  this  glorious 
cause  had  been  endangered  to  be  laid  in  the  dust, 
and  the&e  nations  embroiled  in  new  troubles,  at  a 
time  when  our  enemies  abroad  are  watching  all 
advantages  against,  and  some  ofthem  actually  en- 
gaged in  war  with  us,  we  have  been  necessitated 
(though  with  much  reluctance)  to  put  an  ebd  to 
this  parliament."   Two  other  proclamationB  fol- 
lowed this,  but  it  was  not  till  nearly  three  months 
had  elapsed  that  the  people  saw  what  sort  of 
known  persons,  fearing  God  and  of  approved  in- 
tegrity," Cromwell  chose  to  hold  undn-  him  the 
legislative  power  of  the  nation.    One  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  persons  for  the  counties  and  towns 
of  England,  six  for  Wales,  five  for  Scotland,  and 
six  for  Ireland,  were  aummoned  hy  writ,  run- 
ning simply  in  his  own  name,  to  meet  in  the 
council-chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  take  upon 
them  the  trust  of  providing  for  the  ftiture  govern- 
ment.  And  on  the  4th  of  July  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  these  individuals  of  his  own  select- 
ing met  at  the  place  appointed.    It  was,  on  the 
whole,  an  assemblage  of  men  of  good  family  or  of 
military  distinction,  **  many  ofthem  being  persona 
of  fortune  and  knowledge       but,  mixed  with 
dtese,  were  some  persons  of  inferior  rank,  who 
were  recommended  by  their  religious  enthuaiasm, 
their  dislike  of  the  Presl^rians,  snd  their  in- 
fluence over  the  common  people  and  sectarians. 
Of  these  the  most  noted  was  one  Barbone,  a  dealer 
in  leather,  whose  name,  converted  into  Barebone, 
was  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  parliament, 
though  the  more  common  appellation  for  that 
assemblage  was  "  The  Little  Parliament "t  These 
members  being  seated  round  the  council-table, 
Cromwell  and  the  officers  of  the  army  standing 
about  the  middle  of  the  table,  the  lord-general 

•  WhiUlodc. 
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made  a  very  long  and  very  devout  speech,  shov- 
ing tiie  cause  of  their  summons,  and  that  tiiey  had 
"a  clear  call  to  take  upon  them  the  suproiie 
authority  of  the  commiHivealth,**  and  quoting 
scripture  moat  copiously  to  admonish  and  encou- 
rage them  to  do  their  duties.  He  related  the 
wonders  of  God's  mercy  shown  to  himself  in  the 
battles  he  had  fought  from  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  "  down  to  the  marvellous  salvation 
wrought  at  Worcester he  insisted  (and,  as  we 
are  convinced,  believed)  that  he  and  his  ftieu^B 
had  been  eminentiy  and  visibly  protected  by  the 
speciid  providences  of  the  Almighty,  saying,  that 
even  their  enemies  had  many  times  confessed  that 
God  himself  was  engaged  against  them.  He  then 
s^ke  of  the  reasons  which  had  forced  him  and 
his  officers  to  dissolve  ti»  Long  Farliajnent, 
**  whidi  WBS  as  necessary  to  he  dmie  as  tiie  pre- 
servation of  this  cause;  and  he  then  told  bis 
litUe  parliament  tiiat  truly  God  had  called  them  to 
the  work  by  as  wonderful  providences  as  ever  passed 
upon  the  sons  of  men ;  that  he  meant  to  be  a  ser- 
vant to  them  who  were  called  to  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  authority,  and  he  reminded  them  of  what 
had  been  much  upon  his  spirits,  that  "  Judah 
ruleth  with  God,  and  is  faithful  among  the  saints." 
"  This  speech,"  says  a  friendly  biographer,  "  was 
pronounced  in  so  excellent  a  manner,  as  suffi- 
ciently manifested  (as  the  lord-general  himself 
was  thoroughly  persuaded)  that  the  spirit  of  God 
acted  in  and  bjr  him."*   When  he  had  ended  he 

Srodoced  an  mstrument  in  writing,  whereby  he 
id,  with  the  advice  of  his  officers,  devolve  and 
intrust  the  supreme  authority  and  government  of 
the  commonwealth  into  the  hands  of  the  persons 
then  met,  but  stipulating  that  they  should  not  sit 
longer  than  the  3rd  of  November,  1654,  and  that 
three  months  before  the  dissolution  they  were  to 
make  choice  of  other  persons  to  succeed  them, 
who  were  not  to  sit  longer  than  a  ^ear,  and  then 
to  dissolve  themselves  after  providing  in  like 
manner  for  a  succession  and  govemmenL  And, 
delivering  this  instrument  into  their  hands,  his 
excellency  commended  them  to  the  grace  of  God, 
and  retired  with  his  officers.  The  Little  Parlia- 
ment .adjourned  until  the  morning,  when  it  was 
iq)p(Hnted  that  the^  should  meet  at  Westminster, 
where  the  late  parliament  had  sat,  there  to  keep 
that  day  in  fasting  and  prayer.  About  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning  they  met  in  the  old  P»r- 
liament  House,  and  prayed  and  preached — **  not 
finding  any  necessity  to  call  for  the  help  of  a 
minister** — till  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  they  proceeded  to  business,  by  appointing 
Francis  Rouse,  Esq.  to  he  their  speaker,  and  by 
nominating  a  committee  to  go  to  the  lord-general 
and  desire  him  to  afford  his  presence  and  assist- 
ance as  a  member  of  the  House.  On  the  6th  of 
July,  the  second  day  of  their  sitting,  the  question 
was  put,  that  the  House  go  on  in  seekiiu;  the  Lord 
this  day,"  but  it  was  negatived,  and  Monday,  the 
1 1th,  was  fixed  for  that  hiHj  exercise.   Th^  then 
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debated  about  the  style  and  titles  they  should 
assume,  and  resolved  to  call  themselves  "  The  Par- 
liament of  the  Commonwealth  of  England."  On 
the  9th  they  re-appointed  the  late  council  of  state, 
adding  to  it  some  new  members,  among  whom 
was  Sir  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  of  which 
CromwcU  was  of  course  the  head.  If  the  I^ng 
Parliament  had  been  too  slow,  this  Little  Parlia- 
ment was  soon  found  to  be  too  quick.  They  Toted 
the  abolition  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery ;  "  a 
measure  provoked  by  its  insufferable  delay,  its  in- 
grossing  of  almost  all  suits,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  decisions;"*  they  nominated  a  set  of  com- 
missioners  to  preside  in  courts  of  justice ;  among 
whom  they  with  difficulty  admitted  two  of  the 
legal  profession ;  they  enacted,  for  the  relief  of  Dis- 
senters, that  marriages  should  be  solemnised  be- 
fore justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  they  aimed  a  death- 
blow at  tithes,  without  taking  much  care  to  provide 
an  equivalent.  They  entertained  also  other  pro- 
jects which  alarmed  their  nominator,  who  could 
never  command  a  steady  majority  either  in  this  or 
in  any  other  of  his  parliaments ;  and  on  the  12th 
uf  December,  little  more  than  five  months  after 
their  first  meeting,  they  were  prevailed  upon  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  Cromwell,  to  dissolve  them- 
selves, and  surrender  their  trust  into  his  hands. 

Then  the  lord-geueral  held  a  council  of  officers, 
and,  certain  other  persons  being  joined  with  them  to 

*  Uillun.CoiuUlutioiul  Hiitury. 


advise,  it  was  resolved  to  have  a  commonwealth  in  a 
single  person — "  which  person  should  be  the  Lord- 
General  Cromwell,  under  the  title  end  dignity  of 
Lord  ProteL-tor  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto  be- 
longing, to  be  advised  and  assisted  by  a  council  of 
godly,  able,  and  discreet  persons,  to  be  not  more 
than  twenty-one."  And,  accordingly,  as  Lord  Pro- 
tector, Oliver  Cromwell,  on  the  16th  of  December, 
proceeded  from  Whitehall  to  the  Chancery  Court, 
attended  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal  of  England,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  judges  all  in  their  robes,  the  council  of  state, 
and  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder  of  the 
city  of  London  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  and  many 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army.  A  chair  of  state 
was  set  in  the  midst  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  there  Cromwell,  in^  plain  suit  of  black  velvet, 
stood  on  the  left-hand  of  the  chair  uncovered,  till 
a  large  writing  in  parchment  was  read,  containing 
the  power  with  which  he  was  to  be  invested  and 
the  rules  for  his  governing  the  three  nations.  This 
parchment  declared  that  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  should  be  and  reside  in  the  lord  protector 
and  tlie  people  assembled  in  parliament ;  that  all 
writs,  processes,  commissions,  patents,  &c.,  which 
then  ran  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  keepers  of 
the  liberty  of  England,  should  run  in  the  name 
and  style  of  the  lord  protector,  from  whom,  for  the 
future,  should  be  derived  all  magistracy  and  ho- 
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noun,  and  all  pardon,  except  in  cases  of  murda 
and  treason ;  tiiat  he  should  govern  in  all  things 
by  the  advice  of  the  coimcll,  and  according  to  the 
present  instrument  and  laws;  that  the  milititt 
and  alt  forces  both  by  sea  and  land  should,  durihj^ 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  be  in  hife  tthd  their 
hands,  but,  in  the  intervals  of  parllamefat,  in 
and  the  council^s  only;  that  he  dhd  the  coUticil 
ahoold  have  the  power  of  makibg  war  Aiid  peace 
with  foreign  princes ;  that  the  laws  should  not  tife 
altered,  suspended,  abrogated,  or  repealed,  nor  atij 
new  law  made,  nor  any  tax,  charge,  or  impositioil 
laid  upon  the  people,  except  hf  ctimmon  consent 
in  parliament ;  that  a  parliament  shoUld  be  called 
within  six  months,  and  afterwards  every  third 
year,  and  if  need  oftener,  which  the  protectbt 
should  not  dissolve  without  its  oWn  consent  till 
after  five  months ;  that  the  parliatiient  sholdd  coh- 
sist  of  four  hundred  English  membSti,  thiriy 
Scotch  members,  and  thirty  Irish,  td  be  bhosen  hf 
equal  distribution  in  counties  And  borotl^hg  i  tllttt 
none  that  had  borne  arms  against  the  jiarlittlttgiitt  ho 
Iriih  rebeli,  or  papists,  should  be  catiabte  bf  biiiiig 
elected;  that  none  should  be  elected  vaAkt  the 
age  of  twen^-one  years,  or  that  weK  dot  {letkoDB 
of  known  integri^,  fearing  God,  and  (n  lioii- 
versation;  that  all  persona  seised  or  poaseBsed  of 
any  ratate,  real  or  personal,  to  the  Vuttt  of  900/., 
should  have  votes  in  county  elections;  tllatfllity 
members  should  be  deemed  a  quorum;  that  bills 
offered  to  the  protector,  if  not  assented  to  by  him 
within  twenty  days,  should  pass  into,  and  become 
law,  notwithstanding ;  that  Philip  Lord  Viscount 
Lisle,  Charles  Fleetwood,  Esq.,  John  Lambert, 
Esq  ,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  baronet.  Sir  Charles 
Wolsey,  baronet.  Sir  Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  ba- 
ronet; Edward  Montague,  John  Desborough, 
Walter  Strickland,  Henry  Lawrence,  William 
Sydenham,  Philip  Jones,  Richard  Mi^or,  Francis 
Iu)U8,  Philip  Skipton,  esquires,  or  any  aeven  of 
theih,  ahould  be  a  council  of  goTCmment,  with 
power  in  the  lord  protector  and  we  minority  of  the 
council  to  add  to  thnr  n timber ;  that  a  regular 
yearly  revenue  should  be  settled  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand 
foot,  and  that  the  navy  should  not  be  altered  or 
lessened  but  by  advice  of  the  council;  that  the 
office  of  lord  protector  should  be  elective,  and  not 
hereditary — care  being  taken  that  none  of  the 
children  of  the  late  king,  nor  any  of  his  line  or 
family,  should  ever  be  elected ;  that  Oliver  Crom- 
well, captain-general  of  the  forces  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  should  be  declared  to  be 
lord  protector  of  the  commonwealth  for  life;  that 
all  the  great  officers,  as  chancellor,  keeper  or  com- 
raissitmer  of  the  great  seal,  Measurer,  admiral, 
ddef  goTemora  of  Ireland  and|  ScotUnd,  and  the 
chief  juadcea  of  both  the  Benchea,  ahould  be 
ehoeen  by  tiie  approbation  of  parliament,  and  in 
^e  intervala  of  parliament  by  Uie  majority  of  the 
council,  whose  choice  was  to  be  afterwards  ap- 
proved by  the  parliament ;  that  the  Christian  re- 
bBioD)  as  Gontaiiwd  in  the  aoripttires,  ihould  be 


held  forth  and  recommended  as  the  public  pro* 
fession  of  diese  nations ;  that  as  soon  as  might  be 
a  protiaion,  less  subject  lhan  tithes  to  scruple  and 
contentioil  abd  uncertainty,  ahould  be  made  for  the 
encouragetn^ht  and  maintenance  of  able  and  pain- 
ful teacl^i  iisA  that  until  euch  provision  were 
hidde  tt«  ^sent  maintenance  should  not  be 
taken  away  fit  Impeached;  that  none  should  be 
compelled  to  bUiaent  to  the  public  profession  of 
faith  by  fiitel  poudties  or  otherwue,  hut  that 
endeavours  fihould  be  used  to  vm  them  by  per- 
suBfllon  and  feiaihple,  and  that  such  aa  professed 
faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  though  differing  in 
judgment  frfJih  the  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline 
tiUblicly  held  forth,  should  not  be  restrained  nom, 
mi  Jltbtected  in,  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  so 
thai  thejr  did  tiot  quarrel  with  and  disturb  others 
itl  the  exercise  of  Uieirs ;  provided  that  (for  Crom- 
*fell  %M  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  extend  this 
toleration  to  the  cTiurcb  of  Rome  and  the 
Atiglitatl  episcopal  chiirch)  this  liberty  were  not 
gitfetided  tb  popeiT  or  prelacy,  or  to  such  as  under 
ihe  pi-tiftiUlDn  of  Christ  held  forth  and  practised 
UtietatiOttnesa.  Sot^  were  the  principJ  clauses 
ttfilM  inathitnent  of  i  zuvenxment  which  the  lord 
tlfetebtor  swore  tof  and  to  which  he  pat  hia  aigna- 
Ulfe,  promising,  in  the  presence  oi  God,  not  to 
Violate  Or  infringe  the  matters  and  things  contained 
therein.  Ahd  hereupon  he  sat  down,  covered,  in 
the  (ihair  of  state,  and  the  lords  commissioners  de- 
livered to  him  the  great  seal  of  England,  apd  the 
lord  mayor  his  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance,  all 
which  the  lord  protector  returned  immediately  to 
them  again.  The  court  then  rose,  and  Cromwell 
went  back  in  state  to  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall,  fte  lord  mayor  cairying  the  sword  be- 
fore him  all  the  way,  the  soldiers  shouting,  and 
the  great  gutis  firing.  On  tlie  following  day  (the 
1 7th  of  December)  the  lord  protector  was  pro- 
cUimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  Palace  Yai^  at 
Westminster^  at  the  Royal  Exchai^  and  i^er 
places  ih  the  city;  smd  soon  after  the  lord  nu^or 
and  corporation  inVited  him  to  a  great  feast  at 
Grocers'  Hall.*  ' 

Thus  was  the  government  of  England  converted 
into  a  republic  with  a  chief  magistrate  at  its  head. 
In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  forcible 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  maridme 
war  had  beeti  conduct^  with  vigour  and  success — 
the  English  fieet  having,  according  to  'a  pun  of 
those  days,  o!it>  trumped  Van  Tromp.  This  Nep- 
tune of  Uie  Dutch  had  again  presented  himself  in 
the  Downa  on  the  SSth  of  May,  and  that,  too,  with  a 
fleet  of  108  shipi.  On  the  2nd  of  June  Monk 
and  Dean  engaged  Um ;  on  the  3rd  the  gallant 
Blake  caitie  up  and  decided  tiie  action,  in  which 
the  Dutch  lost  seventeen  thdr  ships,  which 
were  sunk  or  ^en,  and,  besides  the  uain,  mote 
tlum  1300  men  that  were  made  prisoners.  The 
English  lost  none  of  their  ships,  but  General  Dean 
unfortunately  fell  by  a  great  »hot  on  the  first  day 
of  the  actum.   After  the  battle  the  English  ireot 
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and  lay  off  the  ports  of  Holland,  taking  prizes  at 
their  pleasure.  But  by  the  29th  of  July  Van 
Tromp  again  got  to  sea  with  120  sail,  and  put  all 
in  a  fighting  posture  to  engage  the  English  the 
next  day.  As  the  night  was  foul,  and  flats  and 
shoals  close  under  his  lee,  Monk,  who  now  com- 
manded in  chief,  hoisted  sail  and  stood  out  to 
sea.  This  sight  made  the  Uutch  suppose  a 
flight,  insomuch  that  one  of  their  captains  desired 
Van  Tromp  to  pursue :  for,  said  he,  these  Schel- 
lums  dare  not  stand  one  broadside  ^om  your  ex- 
cellency: you  may  see  them  plainly  running 
home,  and  therefore,  my  lord,  miss  not  the  oppor- 
tunity. This  was  not  the  first  time  that  I^omp 
had  seen  the  English  at  sea,  and  he  therefore  re- 
tMrned  the  captain  this  short  answer  :  Sir,  look  to 
your  charge ;  for,  were  the  enemy  but  twenty  sail, 
they  would  never  refuse  to  firat  us.  So  it  fell 
out :  for,  the  weather  proving  fair  and  calm,  the 
Engli^  contracted  their  fleet  together,  and,  in  a 
body,  tacked  about  to  meet  the  enemy."*  On 
Sunday  morning,  the  Slat  of  July — a  cloudy, 
gloomy  morning — the  two  fleets  engaged  with  an 
excess  of  fury,  .the  Dutch  having  the  weather- 
gage,  and  begmning  the  fight  at  long  shots.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  they  fought  board  ant)  board, 
and  90  they  continued  fighting,  the  Dutch  using 

t  PBrbetPoUUdaa. 


fire-ships,  which  stuck  like  plasters  to  the  sides  of 
some  of  the  English,  fronj  five  in  the  morning  till 
ten,  "  about  which  time  Van  Tromp,  fighting  in 
the  midst  of  the  English  fleet,  had  a  passport  sent 
him  for  another  world,  being  shot  with  a  musket 
bullet  into  the  lefl;  breast  near  the  heart  . .  .  And 
no  sooner  was  his  life  spent,  but  the  hearts  of  his 
men  were  broken,  a  general  consternation  suddenly 
possessing  the  whole  fleet,  so  that  the  seamen  had 
more  mind  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  re- 
nowned admiral's  death,  than  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  English  for  killing  bim."*  This  tremen- 
dous battle,  in  which  the  Dutch  lost  thirty  ships, 
and  the  English  only  two,  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  allowed  the  protector  time  to  attend  to  business 
at  home. 

A.D.  1654. — Whenever  Cromwell,  who  would 
frequently  bemoan  the  animosities  amongst  the 
people  caused  by  diversity  iu  reUgion,  was  pressed 
by  preachers  and  zealots  to  put  an  end  to  them  by 
enforcing  a  settlement  and  conformity  to  one  creed, 
he  represented  that  his  power  in  tbe  nation  was 
merely  that  of  a  constable,  who  was  to  keep  peace 
and  quietness  amongst  all  parties,  and  misuse 
none ;  but  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  imprison 
for  a  month  some  expounders  of  the  gospel  who 
represented  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  a  worse  protector 
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than  Bichaid  lit.  In  the  coutIb  of  law  he  made, 
some  new  appointments,  ammg  which  was  that  of 
the  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  put  on  the 
Bendi  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Thurloe,  the  friend 
of  Milton,  was  made  secretary  of  state ;  and  a  higher 
tone  was  noticeable  in  the  state-papers  of  the 
country  than  had  ever  been  known  before,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  productions  of  Elizabeth*8  time. 
The  French  government  made  haste  to  congratu- 
late the  lord  protector,  and  engaged  to  dismiss  the 
family  of  the  late  King  Charles  from  France ; 
Spain  made  a  tender  of  friendship  and  alliance; 
and  Portugal,  which  had,  in  effect,  been  at  war 
with  the  commonwealdi  ever  since  the  affair  of 
Prince  Rupert,  seat  over  an  ambassador  extraordi- 
dinary  to  negotiate  for  a  peace  with  Cromwell. 
Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  to  the  Portuguese 
envoy,  was  insulted  one  day  in  London  by  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Genard,  commonly 
called  "  Generous  Gerrard,"  an  enthusiastic  royal- 
ist ;  and  on  the  next  day,  towards  evening,  the 
vindictive  Portuguese  sallied  out  with  "  a  fanatic 
crew,"  armed  with  swords,  pistols,  and  daggers, 
in  search  of  Gerrard,  whom  they  found  at  the 
New  Exchange.  An  afiray  ensued;  an  English- 
man named  Greenway  was  shot,  and  Colonel  Mayo 
received  seven  dangerous  wounds ;  but  Gerrard, 
"  with  his  good  rapier  and  with  a  magnanimous 
spirit,  drove  the  Portugals  all  before  him."  Don 
Pantideon  Aed  for  refiige  to  the  house  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  pleaded  the  ambassadorial  right  of  con- 
siderii^  hu  house  as  a  sacred  asylum  in  all  cases; 
hu^  soon  seeing  tlut  nothin|^  less  wmild  satisfy,  he 
delivered  up  his  brother,  lus  friend,  a  knight  of 
Malta,  and  some  others.  The  amlussador  then 
addressed  himself  to  Cromwell,  chiefly  for  his  bro- 
ther, but  Cromwell  told  him  that  the  business  con- 
cerned the  public,  and  that  bis  e.'ccellency  must 
apply  to  the  parliament  and  council  of  state.  In 
fact,  Cromwell  had  resolved  that  Don  Pantaleon 
should  suffer  the  extremity  of  the  law,  and,  with- 
out heeding  prayers,  promises,  or  threats,  he 
brought  him  publicly  to  trial  before  a  jury,  (for 
more  fairness,  and  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  it 
consisted  of  half  Englishmen  and  half  foreigners,) 
who  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  sentence  that  he  should  be  hanged. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  his  sentence  being  commuted 
to  beheading,  he  was  conTCj^ed  from  Newgate  to 
Tower  Hill  in  a  coach  and  sue,  with  divers  of  his 
brother  the  ambassador's  retinue  with  him,  all  in 
mooming,  and  there  bis  head  was  chopped  off  at 
two  blows.*  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  catastrophe,  the 
ambassador  was  fain  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  lord  protector.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
he  signed  on  the  very  day  of  the  execution — and 
then  made  haste  to  get  away  frt^m  a  country  where 
the  laws  and  the  ruler  would  make  no  distinction 
of  persons,  nor  tolerate  assassination  in  any.  But, 
also  on  the  same  day,  the  '*  generous"  Gerrard,  who 
was  himself  capable  of  a  worse  species  of  assassi- 
nation than  that  perpetrated  by  the  Portuguese, 
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was  beheaded  on  the  same  spot :  for  he  had  en- 
gaged with  Charles  II.*  to  surprise  and  murder 
Cromwell,  and  then  proclaim  Charles.    He  had 

fully  concerted  this  plan  with  a  set  of  men  as 
desperate  and  lawless  as  himself,  and  his  plot  was 
only  discovered  by  the  protector  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  for  its  execution.  Only  one  of 
his  accomplices  suffered  death :  this  was  a  Mr. 
Vowel,  who  was  hanged  at  the  Mews*  gate. 

At  the  same  time  the  authority,  if  not  the  life, 
of  Cromwell  was  threatened  by  some  of  the  discon- 
tented republicaa  officers  of  the  army ;  and  he 
justified  himself  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  in 
imprisoning  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  men,  who  had  prayed  with  him  and  foi^^ht 
with  him  from  the  b^nning^  but  never  with  any 
intention  of  making  him  a  sovereign.  Ireland  re- 
mained tolerably  tranquil  under  his  lieutenants, 
and  subsequently  under  the  rule  of  his  second 
son,  Henry  Cromwell,  who,  according  to  the 
report  of  one  who  is  no  partial  narrator,  "  ruled 
with  so  much  discretion,  that  in  a  small  tin^e 
he  brought  that  disordered  nation  into  the  most 
hopeful  condition  of  a  flourishing  state. '*t  But 
in  Scotland  the  highlanders  for  the  most  part 
defied  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  main- 
taining a  loose  predatory  warfare ;  and  the  Lords 
Glencairn,  Athol,  Iiom,  and  Balcarras,  with  other 
royalists,  kept  the  standard  of  Charles  II.  flying, 
and,  upon  being  joined  by  General  Middleton, 
who  came  over  from  the  continent,  they  assumed  a 
very  menacing  attitude.  But  jealousies  and  fierce 
dissensions  broke  out  among  them ;  some  of  the 
officers  turned  their  arms  against  one  another,  and 
when  General  Monk,  re-appotnted  by  Cromwell 
to  the  chief  command  in  Scotland,  returned  to  that 
country  after  his  victories  over  the  Dutch,  he 
quelled  the  insurrection  with  infinite  ease,  and 
made  Middleton  run  back  to  his  exiled  master. 
It  appears  that,  as  early  as  this  at  least,  Charles 
was  tampering  with  Monk ;  but  that  third-rate, 
selflsh  man  could  have  seen  no  chance  of  mastering 
Cromwell,  and  his  interest,  and  his  conviction  that 
any  attempt  at  a  royalist  revolution  must  fail,  kept 
him  for  the  present  faiUiful  to  the  protector  and 
commonwealth. 

On  the  3rd  of  September—"  the  Lord's  day, 
yet  the  day  of  the  parliament's  meeting'*}— the 
newly-elected  membors  m^  first  in  the  aftemooa 
at  sermon  in  VlTestminster  Abbey ;  and  after  the 
sermon  they  attended  the  protector  in  the  Painted 
Chamber.  There  Cromwell  addressed  them  as  to 
the  cause  of  their  being  summoned  ;  and  then  they 

*  Gomrd  bftd  MMntly  retanwd  tnm  Pwif  with  a  proeUnaUaB 
nmniiiKinUie  njtmo  orCharlu  II.,  ofhriitir  a  reward  to  aoy  "  who 
•hould,  b;  pUtol,  >K<nd,  potion,  or  other  meuif,  do  an  not  acreptabla 
to  God  and  good  mm,  in  dectroying  the  life  of  a  ccrt^n  bate  mecha- 
nic fellow,  by  nauM  OUTer  Cronwel),  who  had  murpeit .  tlM  anpntM 
power.''  Clarendon,  who  U  aiupaeied  to  bav«  penned  thli  ktroeiooa 
paper,  dcniee  that  there  waa  any  plot  ot  t\m  kind  :  but  there  are  few 
thiDKi  nine  clearlr  prowd  than  Grrraid'a  Rnllt ;  or  mon  obvhraa 
than  the  fact  that  not  oiM,  bat  many,  of  tli*nn-aU*t«  tbouglit  ttwraM 
be  no  ain  tu  ihoot,  atab,  voiaon,  or  otherwln  ditpoM  of  the  onrpcr. 

t  Perfect  PoUtician. 

I  vniitdoek.  Tbaard^tfSmtrater,  aKMi8ha8aDd>r,had  beca 
ebonD,  baewne  Uvea  the  smuvemrroltbe  gmtvieinriM  of  Duk- 
bar  and  Womiltr,  ud  bMuiw  CnnwallSmAksedJIU^  IwAj 
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•went  to  their  House  and  adjourned  till  the  next 
morning.  On  that  morning  the  protector  rode  in 
state*  from  Whitehall  to  the  Ahbey,  where  ano- 
ther Bermon  was  preached,  and  whence  the  mem- 
bers followed  him  back  to  the  Fainted  Chamber. 
He  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  of  state  set  upon  steps 
—as  like  a  throne  as  it  well  might  be ; — the  mem- 
bers, all  uncovered}  sat  upon  benches  round  about 
him ;  uid  all  being  silent,  **  his  highness"  took  off 
bifl  hat,  and  made  what  Whitelock  calls  **  a  large 
and  subtle  speech."  He  spoke  to  them  of-^hat 
he  assuredly  might  have  felt  u  a  citizen,  as  an 
English  gentleman — the  great  danger  resulting 
from  the  anarchic  jwinciples  of  the  Levellers, 
and  the  fantastic  opinions  of  the  FifUi-monarchy 
men,  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  destroy 
liberty,  property,  law,  and  rational  religion,  in 
order  to  mtroduce  their  wild  systems  and  theories 
of  government  under  the  mask  of  the  most  sacred 
of  all  liberties — the  liberty  of  conecience.t  *'  They 
can  tell  the  magistrate,"  continued  the  protector, 
^'  that  he  hath  nothing  to  do  with  men  in  these 
matters — for  these  are  matters  of  conscience  and 
opinion ;  they  are  matters  of  religion — what  hath 
the  magistrate  to  do  with  them  ?  He  is  to  look  to 
the  outward  man,  but  not  to  meddle  with  the  in- 
ward. And  truly  it  so  happens,  that  though  these 
thii^  do  break  out  viaibly  to  all,  yet  tbe  principle 
wherewith  they  are  carried  on  so  forfnds  the 
magistrate  to  meddle  with  them,  aa  it  hath 
hitherto  kept  die  offenders  from  punishment. 

 The  afore-mentioned  abominations  did  thus 

swell  to  this  height  amongst  us.  The  axe  was 
laid  to  the  root  of  the  ministry.  It  was  anti- 
christian, — it  was  Babylonish :  it  suffered  under 
such  a  judgment,  that,  the  truth  of  it  is,  as  the 
extremity  was  great  on  that,  I  wish  it  prove  not 
so  on  this,  hand.  The  extremity  was,  that  no 
man  having  a  good  testimony,  having  received 
gifts  from  Christ,  might  preadi,  if  not  ordained. 
So,  now,  many  on  the  other  hand  affirm  that  he 
who  is  ordained  hath  a  nullity,  or  antichristianism, 
■tamped  upon  his  calling ;  so  that  he  ought  not  to 
preach,  or  not  be  heard.  I  wish  it  may  not 
too  justly  he  said  that  there  was  severity  and 
•haipness ;  yea,  too  much  of  an  imposing  spirit 
in  matten  of  conscience ;  a  spirit  um^stian 
enough  in  any  times,  most  unfit  £ar  these ;  deny- 
ing liber^  to  those  who  have  earned  it  with  their 
blood;  vho  have  gained  civil  liberty,  and  religious 

*  ■*  About  nine  In  thi  Bornbig  bU  bl^DMs  (nol  mneta  ■ITeel- 
iBf  Map  and  brawry)  rodu  la  hU  coach  to  eharch :  wiih  htm  th«K 
Ml  hb  wn  Henry  and  tta*  Lord  Lambert:  hif  genUamRi,  very  rkhty 
elad.  maicbed  Irtt,  baie-baadMl ;  nrat  baR^ra  the  aoaeh  want  tb« 
p<L|[««,  and  on  odb  tUe  of  the  coach  walked  on  torn  Mr.  tltrickLand. 
ooa  of  the  eounoU,  aod  eaplain  of  the  nuurd.  loffstber  wtth  Um  maater 
(if  tha  eeremonie* ;  on  the  otbec  aide,  in  like  maoDar,  vaa  Captain 
Hovitrd,  capita  of  the  Lifeguard.  After  theae,  rollowed,  in  cuachea, 
the  lorda  commiaaiooera  of  the  Great  Soal,  of  tba  Treaiuiy,  and  the 
Council ;  at  laat.  the  oidlnary  guard  of  tlie  prouetoi  put  an  end  to 
the  train.  In  tfaia  mannor  ha  went  to  tha  Abbey.  Aa  he  entemd  the 
tiuueb,  ibnn  «aa  bom*  before  him  luur  macaa,  the  nurae  and  a 
•word,  whkb  the  Lonl  Lambert  carried  baM-headed." —Ar/act 

1  The  Ftftb-uaaaRby  men  coaOdantly  expected  that  tha  Hlllen- 
■tum  waa  at  liand,— that  Cbrtat  waa  comlnn,  and  that  they,  aa  tlie 
blcMod  aalBta,  weM  to  have  noder  htm  tha  cselnilra  dominion  of  tbe 
wbolewwrld.  AU  Ibia  and  a  great daat nait Itwy  eamtlTid  tluy 
,MV  daailr  ttmtoU  la  tba  ApMilrpw, 
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also,  for  those  who  would  thus  impose  upon 
them."*  He  went  on  to  tell  them  that  there  had 
been  too  much  subverting  and  undoing ;  that 
"  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,"  was  a  scripture 
phrase  very  much  abused,  and  applied  by  men  of 
disc<mtenteu  spirits  to  justify  all  kinds  of  unpeace- 
able  practices ;  that  the  common  enemy  in  the 
mean  time  was  not  sleeping ;  that  swarms  of  Jesuits 
were  coming  over  to  meddle  in  the  afiiaira  of  Eng- 
land, to  hinder  the  good  work  in  Ireland,  to 
obstruct  it  in  Scotland.  After  speaking  of  the 
suceeaaful  termination  of  the  war  with  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  he  asserted 
that  it  was  hit  eovemmeut  that  had  applied  the 
remedy,  and  that  he  and  that  government  were  cal- 
culated for  the  interest  of  the  people,  for  their 
interest  alone  and  for  their  good,  without  respect 
had  to  any  other  interest  **  I  may,"  continued 
the  Protector,  *'  with  all  himibleness  towards  Qod, 
and  modestly  before  you,  say  something  in  the 
behalf  of  this  government.  It  hath  endeavoured 
to  reform  the  laws,  and  for  that  end  hath  joined 
persons  of  integrity  and  ability  to  consider  how  the 

laws  may  be  made  plain,  short,  and  easy.  

It  hath  taken  care  to  put  into  the  seats  of  justice 
men  of  the  moat  known  integrity  and  ability.  The 
Chancery  hath  been  reformed,  and,  I  hope,  to  the 
just  satisfaction  of  all  good  men.  It  hath  put  a 
stop  to  that  heady  way,  for  every  man  that  will  to 
make  himself  a  preacher,  having  endeavoured  to 
settle  a  way  for  approbation  of  men  of  piety  and 
fitness  for  the  work,  and  the  business  committed 
to  persons  both  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent judgment  One  thing  more  thia 

government  hath  done.  It  hath  been  instrumental 
to  call  a  free  parliament :  blessed  be  God,  we  see 
here  this  day  a  firee  parliament !  And  that  it  may 
continue  so,  I  hope  is  in  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
every  good  man  in  England.  For  mine  own  part, 
as  I  desired  it  above  my  life,  so  to  keep  it  fns  I 
shall  value  it  above  my  life."t  When  Cromwell 
had  done  speaking,  the  members  went  to  their 
House;  elected  the  old  Speaker,  Lenthall;  re- 
appointed several  of  the  officers  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament; and  appointed  the  13th  of  September  aa 
a  day  of  humiUauon,  to  be  kept  by  the  parliament, 
citf,  and  parts  adjarait.  But,  on  the  mcnrow 
(the  5th),  their  very  first  proceeding  waa  to  call  in 
question  the  recent  **  instrument  of  government," 
or  charter,  by  appointing  a  committee  of  privileges, 
and  by  moving  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  to  deliberate  whether  the  legisla- 
tive power  should  be  in  a  single  person  and  a  par 
liament,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  acknowledge  the  late  instrument  which 
had  made  Cromwell  protector  and  them  a  paz^ 
liament 

If  Cromwell  had  taken  any  great  pains  in  influ- 
encing the  election  of  these  men,  his  pains  had  been 
thrown  away  in  good  part, — for  not  only  had  many 
republicans  been  returned,  but  also  many  Presby- 
terians; and  ti»  united  opposition  of  these  two 
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paitieB  was  too  .strong  fiv  Qie  protectoriaoB,  or  the 
court  party,  as  Cromwell*s  adnennts  were  already 
called.    Bradshaw  was  one  of  the  republican 
members;  and  he  and  Scott  headed  that  section, 
and  Bpoke  vith  great  boldneaa  in  support  of  their 
own  theory  of  government,  possibly  not  reflecting 
sufficiently  upon  the  undeniable  fact,  that  there 
were  not  materials  in  England  to  constitute  or 
Biutain  a  republic.    Ludlow,  who  was  as  enthu- 
siastic as  Bradshaw,  says,  that  these  speeches 
"  were  very  instrumental  in  opening  the  ^es  of 
many  young  members,  who  had  neyer  before  heard 
the  public  interest  so  clearly  stated  and  asserted ;  so 
that  the  commonwealth  party  increased  every  day, 
and  that  of  the  sword  lost  ground  proportionally.'* 
These  speeches,  or  the  reports  of  Qtan,  m  among 
the  many  things  of  this  period  that  have  perished ; 
but  we  leaxn,  from  a  contemporary,  that  a  noble 
gendeman,  whom  he  names  not,  made  one  "  ex- 
cellent apeedi,  wherein  he  showed  the  snares  that 
then  were  laid  to  entrap  the  people's  privileges : 
for  his  own  part,  he  declared  that  God  had  made 
him  instrumental  in  cutting  down  tyranny  in  one 
person,  and  now  he  could  not  endure  to  see  the 
nation's  liberties  ready  to  be  shackled  by  another, 
whose  right  to  the  government  could  be  measured 
out  no  other  ways  than  by  the  length  of  hia  sword, 
— 'twas  this  emboldened  him  to  command  his  com- 
manders. To  the  same  effect  many  more  speeches 
were  made,  in  direct  opposition  to  a  single  person.*** 
When  they  had  jarred  for  eight  days  together  upon 
this  strmg,  Cromwell  summoned  all  the  memhen 
before  him  in  the  Fainted  Chamber,  and  there 
gave  them  to  underatand  tliat  the  government  by 
a  single  person  and  a  parliament  was  a  funds- 
mental  principle,  fully  established,  and  not  subject 
to  their  discussion  j  that  the  "  instrument  of  govem- 
ment**  expressly  provided  that  no  parliamentary 
bills  should  contain  anything  in  them  contrary  to 
the  clauses  of  the  said  iuBtrument ;  that  the  same 
instrument  of  government  that  made  than  a  par- 
liament made  him  a  protector ;  and  as  they  weie 
intrusted  with  some  things,  so  was  he  with  othm ; 
and  that  these  fundamentals  could  not  he  altered 
or  called  in  question.    They  were— 1.  That  the 
government  should  be  in  one  person  end  a  par- 
liament.   2.  That  carliament  should  not  be  made 
perpetual.     3.  That  the  militia  was  not  to 
be  trusted  to  any  one  hand  or  power,  but  to 
be  so  disposed  that  the  parliament  should  have 
a  check  upon  the  protector,  and  the  protector  upon 
&e  parliament   4.  That,  in  matters  of  religion, 
there  should  be  a  due  liberty  of  conscience,  with 
bounds  and  liberties  set,  so  as  to  prevent  persecu- 
tion.   As  for  all  other  poinU,  he  assured  them 
that  they  were  examinable  and  alterable  as  the 
occasion  and  the  state  of  affairs  might  require. 
"I  told  you,**- continued  Cromwell,  still  leaning 
upon  the  clear  clauses  in  the  instromoit  of  govem- 
ment,  "  I  told  you  you  were  a  free  parluaient; 
and  BO  vou  are,  whilst  you  own  the  govenonent 
and  aufiuni^^thRt  called  yoahUhcr:  Aricertaiidy, 
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that  word  impUed  a  nchirocationt  or  implied 
nothing  at  all  I  called  not  mysdf  to  this 

place.    I  say,  again,  I  called  not  myself  to  this 
place;  of  that  God  is  witness.  ...  If  my  calling 
be  from  God,  and  my  testimtmy  from  the  people, 
God  and  the  people  shall  take  it  from  me,  else  I 
will  not  part  with  it**    In  the  end,  he  told  them 
that  he  was  necessitated  to  appoint  a  test  or  recog- 
nition of  his  government,  wmch  must  he  signed 
by  them  all  before  they  went  any  more  into  the 
House,   llie  test  or  recognitimi  was  simply  in 
these  words : — **  I  do  herel^  promise  and  engage 
to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  lord-mrotector  and 
the  commonwealth  of  £ngland,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  shall  not  (according  to  the  tenor  q£  the 
indenture  whereby  I  am  returned  to  serve  in  par- 
liament) propose  or  give  my  consent  to  alter  the 
government  as  it  is  settled  in  one  person  and  a 
parliament."    This  parchment  was  placed  cm  a 
table  near  the  door  of  the  House,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  members  subscribed  it  imme- 
diately, and  went  back  to  their  seats,  when  they 
adjourned  for  one  day,  to  give  time  for  the  rest  to 
sign  it.   In  the  course  of  the  day  Major-General 
Harrison,  who  had  returned  to  his  republicanism, 
regarded  the  rule  of  one  man  as  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  who  had  played  so  conspi- 
cuous a  part  in  driving  out  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, but  who  had  himself  been  driven  out  of 
the  Little  Parliament,  was  secured  by  a  party 
of  horse  at  the  Lord  Protector's  order.   On  the 
14tfa  of  September  many  more  of  the  memben 
subscribed  me  recognititm ;  the  House,  howeTert 
voting  and  declaring  that  this  leci^nition  did  not 
comprehend,  nor  should  be  construed  to  com- 
prehend, the  whole  instrument  of  i^emment. 
consisting  of  forty-two  articles,  but  only  the 
clauses  which  concerned  die  government  if  the 
commonwealth  by  a  single  person  and  successive 
parliaments.    On  the  18th  Uiey  voted  that  all 
persons  returned,  or  that  ^ould  be  returned  here- 
after to  serve  in  this  present  parliament,  should, 
before  they  were  admitted  to  sit  in  the  House, 
subscribe  the  test  or  recognition  ;  and  that  the  sub- 
scription should  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  any 
two  members  who  had  themselves  subscribed  it. 
On  the  19ih  they  began  to  sit  in  grand  committee 
to  debate,  dc  die  in  diem,  the  instrument  of  go- 
Temmen^  till  they  should  go  through  all  the 
forty-two  articles,  and  confirm  or  reject  them. 
And  upm  the  same  day  th^  voted  that  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  should  reside  in  a 
lord-protector  and  the  people  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  present  lord-protector  should 
continue  during  life.  By  the  6th  of  October  three 
hundred  of  the  four  hundred  members  had  signed 
the  recognition.    On  the  16th  of  October  they 
took  up  the  critical  question  whether  the  office  of 
the  smgle  person  or  protector  should  be  elective  w 
ha%ditary,  aiki,  after  a  high  debate,  which  lasted 
several  days,  it  wu  carried     a  very  large  majo- 
rity that  the  office  ahodd  be  electivfi.  Tht  veto 
aUowed  to  the  hnd-pxotector  hy4he  iutnupcBt  of 
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gOTernment  was  lew  than  the  shadow  of  that  royal 
prerogative  as  allowed  to  modem  conBtitutional 
kings ;  but,  thin  and  airy  as  it  was,  the  medley 
majority  of  republicans  and  Presbyterians  made 
then-  attack  upon  it On  the  1 1th  of  December 
fliey  voted  that,  in  bills  touching  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  protector  should  have  a  negative,  but 
not  in  bills  nr  tuppretsmg  heresies ;  and  that  a 
bill  ahonld  be  drawn  np  wnerrin  ahould  be  enn* 
meratad  all  die  damnable  heresiefl  existmg.  Here 
the  hoof  of  Presbyterian  intolerance  is  i^ein  visible, 
and  the  sight  of  it  forces  us  to  reflect  on  what  a 
blessed  kind  of  government,  and  what  a  tenderness 
to  religious  liberty,  the  nation  would  have  found 
if  a  parliament  with  such  a  majority  had  prevailed 
over  Cromwell.t 

A.D.  1656.— Nearly  five  months — the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  instrument  of  government — had 
now  elapsed  since  this  parliament  began  its 
sitting,  in  all  which  time  wey  did  much  in  doing 
n(Ahing."  Th^  had  not  presented  a  single  bill 
to  the  protector ;  they  had  not  honoured  him  with 
the  slightest  communication;  they  bad  not  voted 
him  a  sixpence  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
ffommment.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  the  earliest 
day  tint  the  letter  of  the  hiatrument  mnild  sllow, 
—and  here  Cromwdl  dHnight  fit  to  make  parlia- 
mentary months  lunar  months  ai  twenty-eight  days 
each, — he  summoned  them  before  him  to  tell  them 
that  it  was  not  for  the  profit  of  these  nations  that 
they  should  continue  any  longer ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  did  dissolve  this  parliament.  In  his  long 
speech  he  regretted  that  they  should  have  lost  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  rational  go- 
vernment, equally  removed  from  the  extremes  of 
monarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  democracy  on 
the  other ;  that  they  must  remember  how  carefully 
he  had  declined  to  intrench  upon  their  privileges, 
ofiering  them  no  manner  of  interruption  or  hin- 
drance, no  injury,  no  indignity,  no  T^ng  with 
messages  or  questicHungs.  **  As  I  may  not  take 
notice,**  he  continued,  **  of  what  you  have  been 
doing,  so  I  think  I  have  a  very  ^^t  liberty  to 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  been 
doing  ;  that  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been 
alive  or  dead !  I  have  not  once  heard  from  you 
in  all  this  time.  I  have  not!  And  that  you' all 
know."  He  then  alluded  to  his  own  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  proceeded  to  tell  them  what  he  had 
been  doing,  and  what  the  enemies  of  the  country 
had  been  doing;  that,  while  th^y  had  been  dis- 
puting about'  abstract  principles  of  government, 
the  enemies  of  the  peace  of  these  nations  abroad 
and  at  home,  the  discontented  humours  throughout 
the  nation,  had  been  nourishing  themselves  under 

*  WUk  Amb  dslMtM  «m  h)  prognM  CronnrriJ'f  motbar  Mei, 
aai  «M  buried  Im  W«t»tDtlcr  Abb^,  where,  lome  time  bebn,  be 
bad  InUmd  Mi  foo^n^aw.  Iietoai  wbo  died  In  Ireland,— aMailliif 
ts  inwi,  I*  M  mat  (rief  of  CioBwell,  who  hmd  beon  datemd 
aad  hamvnd  In  hla  Mhaam  by  Ireton'a  detennloed  npubUcanbm. 

t  On  tlM  mry  nnl  day  th«  parlUtnant  tat«d  two  book*,  prialcd 
■adrr  the  name  of  Juha  Biddle,  to  ooataln  many  InpiMH  and  tdaa- 
vhemona  op)nk>ai  agaioat  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Oboati  and  that  the 
Moki  abouU  be  btint  bv  the  haud  of  the  haagman  t  >^  *  C<>nmlttae 
aaiMd  la  malM  ud  bd  oBt  Iha  aMhOHi  ptetBTS  Hd  inUta^ 


their  shadow ;  that  the  cavalier  party  had  been 
designing  and  preparing  to  put  the  nation  into 
blood  again ;  and  *'  that  another  sort  than  those 
before-mentioned*'  had  been,  and  yet  were,  endea- 
vouring to  put  all  into  blood  and  into  confusion— 
a  confiwicm  more  desperate  and  dai^erous  than 
Bngland  ever  yet  saw :  infine,  that  the  royalist  and 
levdling  Actions  alike  had  been  threatening  to  sub- 
vert all  liberty  wfaatsoever,  and  all  right  religion. 

And,  in  &ct,  as  many  members  of'  the  now 
dissolved  parliament  must  have  known,  these 
dangers  were  not  yet  past.  A  iew  days  after  the 
dissolution  Cromwell  discovered  the  particulars  of 
a  most  extensive  plot,  wherein  many  of  the  king's 
party  and  some  of  the  levelling  party  were  engaged 
and  acting  in  strange  concert,  each  hoping,  in  the 
end,  to  dupe  the  other-  •'The  conspiracy,"  says 
Whitelock,  "was  generally  laid  to  bring  in  the 
king ;  and  the  design  so  far  took  effect  that,  in 
several  counties,  small  armed  parties  began  to 
gather  into  a  body.  In  Shropahire,  Sir  Thomas 
Harris,  with  a  party,  endeavoured  to  surprise 
Shrewsbury  Castle,  but  was  prevoited,  and  taken 
prisoner.  Others  were  prevented  at  Chirke  Castle, 
endeavouring  to  surprise  it ;  and  the  like  was  in  other 
places.  This  de^n,  the  protector  had  a  jealousy, 
was  countenanced  by  the  late  parliament,  and  he 
gave  out  that  to  be  a  cause  of  the  dissolving  of 
them."  At  this  moment,  indeed,  Major  Wildman 
vf as  seized  by  a  party  of  horse,  and  carried  from 
Exton,  near  Marlborough,  to  Chepstow  Castle.  At 
the  time  of  his  arrest  he  was  found  in  his  chamber, 
leaning  upon  his  elbow,  and  dictating  to  his  man 
— "  The  Declaration  of  the  Free  and  Well-affected 
People  of  England  now  in  Arms  against  the  Tyrant 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Esquire.  "  **  Many, "  says 
Whitelock,  "who  viewed  this  declaration  knew 
that  there  was  too  much  of  truth  in  it ;  and,  had 
not  the  design  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  timely 
discovered  and  prevented,  it  might  have  caused 
some  disturbance  to  the  protector  and  to  Uie  peace 
of  the  new  Kovernment ;  but,  by  die  commitment 
of  the  chief  conspirators,  this  plot  was  crushed, 
and  the  peace  not  interrupted.  Divers  wondered 
most  that  Wildman,  and  others  of  his  par^  who 
had  served  the  parliament,  should  now  join  in  this 
design  with  those  of  the  king's  party ;  but  they 
alleged  the  strengthening  of  themselves,  and  their 
power  afterwards,  to  suppress  the  Cavaliers,  or 
any  other  who  should  oppose  their  ends."  On 
Sunday,  the  Hth  of  March,  two  hundred  new  con- 
spirators burst  into  Salisbury  at  midnighf,  seized 
many  horses,  and  took  away  the  commiwdons  of 
the  judges  who  were  then  on  their  circoit  in  tiiat 
place.  From  Salisbury  the  insai^ents  manhed 
westward,  but  they  were  soon  overtaken  by  one  of 
Cromwell's  regiments  at  South  Molt(m,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  then,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  routed  and 
cut  to  pieces.  For  this  affiur  Captains  Penruddock, 
Grove,  and  Lueaa  were  executed ;  and  the  prisons 
in  those  parts  were  filled  with  royalists.  The 
£u-l  of  Bodied  came  over  from  Charles  II., 
m«i.  .  faW.  rttempt  in  YjAjto^^]^ 
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for  his  life.  OTertim  was  equally  nnsaeeenftil  in 
Scotland,  Colonel  Birch  in  HerefordBhiFe ;  and 
others,  whether  royalists  or  repuhlicans,  failed  in 
other  pUces.  But  thes^  insurrections  and  plots, 
which  at  one  time  extended  from  the  Scottish 
Highlands  to  the  hills  of  Cornwall,  made  the  pro- 
tector adopt  a  system  of  military  government.  He 
divided  England  and  Wales  into  eleven  districts, 
over  each  of  which  he  placed  a  major-general,  who 
was  authorised  to  exact  payments  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures imposed  on  the  royalists  and  other  insur- 
gents, to  suppress  tumults,  and  to  secure  obedience 
to  the  existing  government.  The  first  major- 
^erals  appointed  were  Fleetwood,  Desborough, 
Skippon,  Whalley,  Lambert,  Kelsey,  GoflF,  Berry, 
Butler,  Wortl^,  and  Barkstead ;  and  these  officers, 
acting  for  the  most  part  with  the  militia  of  the 
counties,  and  not  with  the  soldiers  of  the  old  army, 
effixtually  put  down  insurrection,  and  established 
everywhere  the  indisputable  authority  of  the  pro- 
tector. 

And  Cromwell's  success  abroad,  and  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  foreign  powers, 
still  continued  on  the  increase.  Spain  and  France, 
at  war  with  each  other,  both  courted  his  friendship, 
and  neither  of  them  spared  any  baseness  or  pro- 
stration to  secure  his  alliance.  In  the  plenitude  of 
his  power  he  demanded  from  Spain  that  no  En- 
glishman should  ever  be  subject  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  that  the  West  Indies  and  the  South  American 
continent  should  be  thrown  open  to  his  flag,  with 
a  free  trade  to  all  English  subjects.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  told  him  th^  this  was  like  asking  for 
the  King  of  Spain's  two  eyes.*  The  protector,  by 
the  advice  of  one  Ga^,  a  minister  who  had  been 
long  in  the  West  Indies,  sent  forth  a  gallant  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Vice- Admiral  Penn,  with  a 
land  army  under  General  Venahles ;  and  tiiis  ex- 
pedition, which  had  alarmed  nearly  all  the  courts 
of  Europe,  its  object  being  kept  a  profound  secret, 
took  and  secured  the  very  important  island  of 
Jamaica,  after  making  a  blundering  and  unsuc- 
cessful, and  not  very  honourable,  attempt  on  His- 
paniola.  At  the  same  time,  a  second  fleet,  under 
Blake,  put  down  or  checked  for  the  time  the  Bar- 
hary  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  exacted 
indemnities  Arom  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who,  some  years  before,  had  permitted  Prince 
Kupert  to  sell  English  prizes  at  Leghorn.  Crom- 
well, who  was  accustomed  to  say  that  a  ship  of 
the  line  was  the  best  ambassador — that  he  could 
make  the  thimder  of  his  cannon  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean heard  by  the  pope  in  Rome, — next  interfered 
in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Waldenses,  a  Protest- 
ant people  dwelling  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, amidst  the  wildest  and  most  secluded  of 
those  Alpine  fastnesses  which  lie  between  the  Clu- 
Bone  and  the  Felice,  two  mountain  torrents  that 
fall  into  the  river  Po-''^  In  this  negotiation,  as 
in  many  others,  Cromwell  was  assisted  by  the 
mighty  pen  of  Milton.  He  could  scarcely  make 
his  sea-cannon  even  heard  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 

•  ThwhM,  state  Paper*.  f  OUIj^  WaUepm. 


the  sovereign  of  Piedmoitf  and  the  persecutor  of 
the  Waldeuiea ;  but  he  waa  now  engaged  in  a 
treaty  with  the  French,  and  he  refused  to  sign  it 
until  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  waa  said  to  fear 
Cromwell  more  than  he  did  the  devil,  had  read  a 
lesson  of  toleration  to  the  court  of  Savoy,  and  had 
obtained  from  it  a  solemn  engagement  to  allow  the 
Protestant  mountaineers  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  restoration  of  all  their  ancient  rights.  Then 
Cromwell  finished  his  treaty  with  his  brother  the 
King  of  France ;  and  a  declaration  of  war,  in  con- 
federacy  with  the  French  monarch,  was  issued 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  who,  after  the  unan- 
nounced attack  on  his  territories  in  the  West 
Indies,  had  laid  an  embargo  upon  Eoglish  ships. 
In  this  naval  war  with  Spain  Blake  was  again  Uie 
hero ;  and  he  and  his  captains  presently  began  to 
fill  the  ports  of  England  with  rich  prizea. 

Enoour^ed  b^  these  successes,  Cromwell  ven- 
tured to  cul  a  third  parhament,  which  he  opened 
on  the  I7th  of  September,  1656,  after  rejecting 
nearly  a  hundred  of  the  members  elected,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole.  In  his  speech  he  again  as- 
serted the  undeniable  fact,  that  Charles  Stuart  waa 
soliciting  aid  in  every  direction,  and  that  his  par- 
tisans in  England — the  cavaliers .  and  papists — 
were  joined  with  levellers  and  fifth-monarchy 
men.  In  this  "purified"  assembly  money  was 
voted  liberally,  and  other  bills  were  passed  accord- 
ing to  the  lord-protector*a  desire.  A  conspiracy 
against  his  hfe,  in  which  one  Syndercombe,  a  re- 
publican officer,  who  had  been  quartermaster  to 
Monk,  undertook  to  assassinate  the  protector,* 
and  the  discovery  of  a  correspondence  between  snne 
of  the  English  Kpublicans  and  the  court  at  Madrid, 
wherein  the  Spaniards  were  invited  to  land  ao 
army  in  England,  hurried  on  the  debates  and 
events  which  we  have  now  briefly  to  relate. 

A.D.  1651. — It  had  long  been  felt  that  any  par- 
liament of  one  chamber  or  house  was  a  mere 
nullity,  and  that,  as  affairs  now  stood,  there  was 
nothing  but  the  single  life  of  Cromwell  between 
comparative  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  and  civil 
war  and  anarchy ;  and  many  men,  not  the  protec- 
tor's dupes  or  tools,  and  who  were  neither  selfish 
nor  short-sighted,  had  seriously  deliberated  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  here- 
ditary monarchy.  One  member,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  ventured  to  recommend  something  which 
would  tend  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  his 
highness  and  the  nation,  and  to  the  quieting  of 
all  the  designs  of  their  enemies ;  and  this  was,  that 
his  highness  would  he  pleased  to  take  upon  him 
the  govemmeut  accordiiw  to  the  ancunt  constitu- 
tion. And,  after  a  short  out  passionate  dispute,  it 
was  concluded  that  this  suggestion  should  be 
seriously  debated.f    On  the  23rd  of  February 

*  Sya4mcnBlM'«plaawailBnmdnCnMmll  on  ouoCIib  ftf^. 

Swnt  Jonnieyi  bom  Wbllfibal)  to  Hampton  Court,  which  liiat  pl«M 
eprotKtormaatlorad.  Tho  flrMimu^  oTtlina  ploU  had  resdond 
<TTom«ell  wary  in  lha  vxtrame,  and  had  led  lo  hi»  amployiof  at«m 
•plia  111  al]  4)Kct!oni.  Syadmumbe  wmi  aatinl  ta  bSm  bfd,  tad 
DTiMght  to  trial :  bat  he  eicaped  thr  horriUa  noeaHM,t»  which  im 
waa  Miilcneed,  ■•  a  tnitor,  bv  committins  laicUa. 
J  Biuum'a  muj. 
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CIVIL  AND  HILITART  TRANSACHONS. 
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Sir  Chriito|dier  Pack,  who  had  recently  been  lord 
mayor  of  Ijmdon,  suggested,  without  periphrasis, 
th^  as  the  best-way  of  settling  the  nation,  the 
lord-protector  ^oula  be  desired  to  aseunie  the 
title  of  King!    He  hod  scarcely  said  the  words 
when  the  republican  and  military  members  forced 
him  from  his  seat,  near  the  Speaker,  down  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  with  a  paper  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.   But  Pack's  friends  rose  to  assist  him, 
and,  in  spite  of  much  violence  and  tumult,  his 
paper  was  read  in  the  House.    It  was  entitled 
**  A  humble  Address  and  Remonstrance  of  the 
Knights,  Bui^seu,  and  Citizens  assembled  in 
Parliament  ;**  and  its  purport  was  to  denounce  the 
military  goTcmment  under  the  eleven  major-gene- 
rals and  their  delegates,  and  to  urge  <he  protector 
to  assume  a  higher  title,  and  to  put  himadf  at  the 
head  of  a  government  which  ahould  be  managed 
-with  the  mice  of  two  hoiues  of  parliament :  a 
motion  that  it  should  be  diacussed  seriatim  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  100  to  44  ;  and  it  waa 
debated,  day  after  day,  from  the  23rd  of  February 
to  the  26th  of  March.     If  the  major-generals, 
whose  almost  pro-consular  authority  was  menaced 
by  it,  were  among  the  sturdiest  of  its  opponents, 
there  were  others  who  opposed  it  without  any 
apparent  selfish  motive ;  but,  after  all  oppoBitioo, 
roe  substance  of  the  paper  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  who  changed  its  title  into  that  of  "  The 
humble  Petition  and  Advice  of  the  Parhament  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."    On  the  last 
day  of  the  debate  the  blank  left  for  the  title  to 
be  borne  by  Cromwell  waa  filled  up  with  the  word 
"  Kmo  **  by  a  majority  of  123  to  62.  On  the  4th 
of  April  the  paper  waa  presented  to  hia  highneas 
at  Whitehall  by  the  speaker  and  the  House,  who 
desired  **  that  nia  hi^uiesa  wonld  be  pleased  to 
magnify  himself  with  the  title  of  king;**  six  or 
seven  members  being  appointed  to  persuade  his 
highness  thereto.    The  principal  arguments  used 
were  these, — that  the  title  of  king  had  obtained 
from  the  very  infancy  of  this  nation ;  that  some- 
times the  person  of  the  king  had  been  unpleasant 
to  the  people,  but  not  his  title  or  office ;  that  the 
title  was  intem-oven  in  the  laws,  accommodated  to 
the  genius  of  the  people,  approved  by  the  sufirages 
of  parliaments ;  that  it  was  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation  to  call  their  supreme  governor  king ;  that 
by  the  statutea  of  tlie  9th  of  Edward  IV.  and  3rd 
of  Henry  VII.  it  was  enacted  that  none  taking  up 
arms  for  the  king,  although  unjusUy,  ahonld  be 
punished  therefore ;  that  it  was  more  upon  account 
of  these  laws,  than  of  any  affisction,  that  many 
took  part  with  the  king  in  Uie  late  wars ;  that  as 
to  ProrideDce,  that  would  be  no  less  conspicuous 
in  turning  the  government  again  into  monarchy 
for  avoiding  confusion,  and  bridling  the  tumults  of 
the  people,  than  in  changing  the  name  of  monarchy 
into  protectorship ;  and  that  good  and  pious  men 
would  acquiesce  in   the  decree  of  parliament, 
although  perhaps  they  might  seem  privately  to 
diCier.   Cromwell  urged  hia  reasons  against  these 
ailments,  decUuing  that  he  did  not  find  it  hu 


duty  to  God  and  the  country  to  accept  the  proposed 
new  tide.  He  desired  time  to  reflect  upon  this  part 
of  "  the  great  machine  of  England's  government, 
called  the  Petition  and  Advice;"  but,  as  to  that 
other  great  clause  of  the  paper,  which  recalled  into 
existence  the  House  of  Peers,  he  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment. 

Meanwhile  'certain  of  the  fifth-monarchy  men 
had  resolved  that  there  should  be  uo  kilig  but 
Jesus  Christ,  and  no  parhament  but  a  sanhedrim, 
to  consist  entirely  of  saints — diat  is,  of  themselves. 
Through  the  vigilance  of  Thurloe  this  precious 
plot  was  discovo'ed,  and  a  number  of  the  conspi- 
ratois  were  arrested  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Tlu^  leader  appeared  to  be  one  Venner,  a  wine- 
cooper  (called,  by  Thurloe,  "a  desperate  and 
bloody  spirit**) ;  but  Major-General  Harri8on,Vice- 
Admiral  Lawson,  Colonel  Rich,  and  other  officers 
of  that  stamp,  were  implicated,  and  were  all  seized 
and  sent  to  ^e  Tower.*  By  the  laws  passed  in 
the  Long  Parliament  tlie  ofiience  of  these  men  was 
capital,  but  not  one  of  them  sufiPered  death.  The 
discovery  of  the  plot  interrupted  the  proceedings 
about  the  petition  and  advice,  and  the  kingly  title, 
for  several  days;  but  on  the  12th  of  April  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  headed  by  Whitelock,  waited 
upon  the  lord-protector ;  and  on  the  14th  White- 
lock  reported  the  "  passages  yesterday  betwixt  his 
highness  and  the  committee  about  the  title  of 
king."  On  the  16th  Whitelock  moved  that  the 
committee  should  meet  again  with  his  highness, 
which  waa  ordered,  and  the  committee  attended ; 
hut  the  protector,  being  busy  in  examining  the 
plot,  put  them  off  to  another  day.  On  the  20th, 
upon  Whitelock*B  motion,  the  committee  were 
again  ordered  to  wait  upon  "  hia  highness.** 
Whitelock  himself  says,  here,  "  The  frotector  was 
satisfied  in  his  private  judgment  that  it  was  fit  for 
him  to  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and  matters 
were  prepared  in  order  thereunto ;  but  afterwards, 
by  solicitation  of  the  commonwealth-men,  and 
fearing  a  mutiny  and  defection  of  a  great  part  of 
the  army  in  case  he  should  assume  that  title  and 
office,  his  mind  changed ;  and  many  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  gave  out  high  threatenings  against 
him  in  case  he  should  do  it ;  he  therefore  thought 
best  to  attend  some  better  season  and  opportunity 
in  thia  business,  and  refused  it  at  this  time,  with 
great  seeming  earnestness.**   And,  indeed,  Crom- 

•  Whitelock.-^ Thurlof ,  8Ul*  P»p*ri^TMf  innimettcin,"  M^a 
Thnrtoe, "  WM to  liaT«  bc«ii  ypoiiThiirid«y  nli|ht:  tbeplace  oftlielr 
Sm  mMtini!  vrttt  lo  luve  l<erii  at  Mile-End  Oreru.  Hie  rartjr  en- 
gaeed  lo  Iwjfln  thia  inaamcUM)  (for  tUa  Haa  to  haf  e  been  but  ai  a 
liitiuln}  wm  Ihoae  wbo  dliely  aiid  ptafaoely  atyle  ihrmaatvea  tha 
fltth-oiouarcliy,  and  pnlend  to  have  do  kluc  bat  Jeaua  |  fin  Ihey  da 
moat  Inpioaaly  and  wickedly  fkther  all  thefr  connaala  and  Sfataa'a 
delualona  up»a  him,  calling  that  which  la  earthly,  lenanal,  and 
devtliah.  to  be  tha  working  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit,  and  tha  power  of 

Chtial'a  love  in  them  Tbey  anooaragrd  one  aDoAher  with  thU, 

that,  Ihuuih  thay  were  but  worm*,  yet  th«y  ahould  be  nade  Inatra. 

mrntal  to  ibieih  moonUiina  That  which  tbey  nlied  upou  *as, 

tliatmaoy  thonianda  would  aooo  flock  to  them  uut  of  the  eiiy.  and 
thatothen  in  the  country  would  be  alao  up.  And  thouch  ihey  apeak 
great  word*  oT  iha  triaa  of  tha  aaluta,  ancf  tba  brautlhil  kingdooi  oT 
holiea  which  they  would  erect,  yot  the  baita  thay  Uy  to  caieb  men 
wltharr.ukingaway  taxea,excW,euatoBia,aiidUthea  Upon 


tlieir  flrat  neatiDg  there  waa  a  book  lead  «Boii|at  tham  callrd 
'  A  Healing  gueation.'  They  bad  thair  eorraapondcau  at  Badind, 
Uancbeater,  Abiuplon.  OxfOld.  FwtMANtii,  BaU.BilMal,  Uocobi« 
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well*8  asBumption  of  hereditary  royalty  was  most 
strenuously  opposed  not  merely  hy  Lambert,  the 
best  soldier  in  England  next  to  the  protector,  and 
who  entertained  the  hope  of  succeeding  Crom- 
well in  the  protectorship,  but  also  by  Cromwell's 
brother-in-law  Deaborough,  his  son-in-law  Fleet- 
wood, his  old  instrument  Colonel  Pride,  and 
above  a  hundred  officers  of  name  and  influence, 
who,  after  waiting  upon  the  protector  in  a  body, 
sent  up  a  petition  to  the  House,  setting  forth — 
"That  they  (the  petitioners)  had  hazarded  their 
lives  against  monarchy,  and  were  still  ready  to  do 
80  in  defence  of' the  liberties  of  the  nation:  that, 
having  observed  in  some  men  great  endeavours  to 
bring  the  nation  again  under  their  old  servitude, 
by  pressing  their  general  to  take  upon  him  the 
title  and  government  of  a  king,  in  order  to  destroy 
him  and  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
faithful  to  the  public ;  they,  therefore,  humbly 
desired  that  they  would  discountenance  all  such 
persons  and  endeavours,  and  continue  steadfast  to 
the  old  cause,  for  the  preservation  of  which  they, 
for  their  parts,  were  most  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives.*  Therefore,  if  Cromwell  (and,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  by  his  enemies  of  all  colours, 
the  subject  is  still  open  to  doubt)  had  set  his 
heart  upon  the  mere  title  of  king  (the  power  he 
had),  he  was  disappointed,  and  obliged  to  recede. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  after  he  had  submitted 
several  papers  to  the  House,  it  was  voted  that  his 
title  should  continue  to  he  that  of  lord-protector ; 
on  the  22nd  the  House  fixed  "  the  bounds  and 

•  Ludlow,  Uemnin.—" The  protector."  uyi  Whitplock,  "oflep 
■dvlted  about  ifaii  nnd  other  greit  buiEDeiMi  with  ihf  Lord  Brog- 
liill,  Pierpoint,  WhitfilocJi,  Sir  Charli?i  Woliey,  and  Tburloe,  kdcI 
wuiild  be  ihut  up  threq  or  Tour  liiiiir*  togelhrr  io  private  diacourw, 
•Dd  none  were  ailmllted  to  eomo  in  to  him :  he  would  M>melinie*  be 
very  cheerful  with  ihem.  and,la\iag  oiide  lilt  gnulaeit,  he  would  be 
exrt-edin^  faroilinr  wiih  tliem,  niid.liy  way  of  divrrsloD,  would  make 
Tenei  with  them,  nud  every  one  mutt  try  hi*  fiDcy.  He  commonly 
called  For  tobacco,  pipe>,  and  a  caudle, and  would  now  and  then  take 
lobncco  liiniseir;  then  ha  would  Tall  aenin  to  hii  lerioiu  and  gnat 
bwdncM,  and  advUe  with  ihem  in  tlieiu  affaln." 


limits  of  the  title  of  lord-protector and  on  the 
25th  a  committee  waited  upon  **his  highness** 
with  the  "  Petition  and  Advice,'*  which  had  beea 
slightly  modified  in  a  few  other  particulars.  By 
this  instrument  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses, 
in  parliament  assembled,  acknowledged  their 
thankftilness  to  the  wonderful  mercy  of  Almighty 
God  in  delivering  them  from  that  tyranny  and 
bondage,  both  in  their  spiritual  and  civil  concern- 
ments, which  the  late  king  and  his  party  designed 
to  bring  them  under;  their  obligations  to  his 
highness,  whose  person  the  same  gracious  God 
had  preserved  in  so  many  battles,  and  who  had 
been  an  instrument  for  restoring  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, although  environed  by  enemies  abroad  and 
unquiet  spirits  at  home ;  and  their  conviction  that 
the  destruction  of  his  person  would  throw  all  back 
into  blood  and  confusion.  They  begged  that  he 
would  be  |)leased  to  hold  and  exercise  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate,  by  and  under  the  name  and  style 
of  Lord-Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &c. ;  to  appoint  and 
declare,  during  his  lifetime,  the  person  who  should 
be  his  successor ;  and  to  create  the  "  Other  House," 
the  members  to  be  such  as  should  be  nominated 
by  his  highness  and  approved  by  the  commons.* 
Bv  the  same  instrument  it  was  provided  that  those 
wno  had  advised,  assisted,  or  abetted  the  rebelliou 
of  Ireland,  and  those  who  did  or  should  profess 
the  Popish  religion,  should  be  disabled  and  made 
incapable  for  ever  to  be  elected  or  to  give  any  vote 
in  elections,  and  that  the  same  disability  should 
be  extended  to  all  who  had  aided,  abetted,  advised, 

*  The  commonwealth-men,  it  appsan.  wonld  toloiata  naitliBr  Uie 
detignatioo  ■•  Home  of  Lord*,"  nor  that  of  -  Upper  House."  Th* 
thirtft  wa«.  therflfore,  termed  "the  Other  Home;''  thai  branch  of  the 
legialature  IosIdk  not  le«i  io  real  power  than  it  loot  in  name  or  dig- 
nity :  they  were  not  to  exceed  aeventy  id  number,  our  to  be  1i-m  than 
bny  ,  whereof  one -and-twenty  were  to  Ibrm  a  quorum ;  IheT  wrn  not 
to  give  any  vule  by  proxy ;  on  death  or  removal  no  new'  memberv 
were  to  be  admitted  to  tit  aDd  vote  but  by  conaent  of  the  HoOH  oT 
Commona,  Ac. 
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or  aesiated  in  any  war  againtt  the  parliament  since 
the  let  of  January,  1641,  unless  they  bad  Bince 
borne  arms  for  the  parliament,  or  for  his  highness, 
or  had  otherwise  given  signal  testimooy  of  their 
good  affection  to  the  commonwealth ;  that  the 
House  should  have  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
its  privilegea  and  constituent  members,  &c.  &c. 
When  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  had  read  this 
long  instrument,  Cromwell,  after  a  solemn  speech, 
said,  "The  lord-protector  doth  consent"  On  the 
25th  of  June  the  parliament  ordered  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  to  give  notice  to  foreign  ambassa- 
dors of  the  inauguration  of  the  protector ;  and  on 
the  next  day  that  ceremony  was  performed  with 
pomp  and  circumstance  little  inferior  to  those 
which  attend  a  coronation.  "  It  was  appointed 
by  the  parliament  to  be  performed  in  WestminBter 
Hall,  Where,  in  the  upper  end,  there  was  an  ascent 
raised,  where  a  chair  and  canopy  of  state  was  set, 
and  a  table  with  another  chair  for  the  Speaker, 
with  seats  built  scaffold-wise,  for  the  parliament, 
on  both  sides ;  and  places  below  for  the  aldermen 
of  London  and  the  like :  all  which  being  in  a 
readiness,  the  protector  came  out  of  a  room  adjoin- 
iuff  to  the  Lords'  House  (having  come  thither  from 
Whitehall  by  water),  and  in  this  order  proceeded 
into  the  Hall.  First  went  his  gentlemen,  then  a 
herald;  next  the  aldermen,  another  herald,  the 
attorney-general ;  then  the  judges,  then  Norroy, 
the  lords  commissioners  of  Uie  Treasury,  and  the 
seal   canied  by  Commissioner  Fiennes ;  then 


Garter,  and  after  him  the  Earl  of  Warwick  with 
the  sword  borne  before  the  protector,  bare-headed, 
the  lord  mayor  Tichbom  carrying  the  city  sword 
by  his  left  hand.  Being  seated  in  his  chair,  on  the 
\t(t  hand  thereof  stood  the  lord  mayor  and  the 
Dutch  ambasBador;  the  French  ambassador  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  on  the  right ;  next  behind 
him  stood  his  sons,  Richard,  Fleetwood,  Claypol& 
and  the  privy  council ;  upon  a  lower  descent  stood 
the  Lord  Viscount  Lisle,  Lord  Montague,  and 
Mr.  Whitelock,  with  drawn  swords."*  When 
the  protector  had  taken  his  place,  standing  up 
under  a  cloth  of  estate,  the  Speaker,  in  the  name 
of  the  parliament,  presented  to  bim  a  robe 
of  purple  velvet  lined  with  ermine  (which  the 
Speaker,  a£&isted  by  Whitelock  and  others,  put 
upon  his  highness)  j  then  he  delivered  to  him  the 
Bible  richly  gilt  and  bossed ;  and  the  Speaker 
girt  the  sword  about  his  highness  and  put  into  his 
hand  the  sceptre  of  massy  gold,  and  thea  made  a 
speech  to  him  upon  those  several  things,  wished 
him  all  prosperity  in  his  government,  and  admi- 
nistered the  new  oath.  This  done,  Mr.  Manton, 
one  of  the  chaplains,  made  a  long  prayer,  recom- 
mending bis  highness,  the  parliament,  the  council, 
the  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  people  of  the 
three  nations,  to  the  blessing  and  protection  of 
God.  And  after  this  prayer,  '*  the  heralds,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  prochumed  his  highness  Protec- 
tor of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 

•  Perfect  rolilkwB. 
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dominions  thereunto  belonging ;  requiring  all  per- 
sons to  yield  him  due  obedience.  Hereupon  the 
trumpets  sounded  again,  and  the  people  (after  the 
usual  manner)  gave  several  acclamations,  with 
loud  shouts,  crying  '  God  save  the  lord-protector  !* 
At  the  end  of  all,  the  protector,  with  his  traio, 
returned  to  Whitehall,  and  the  members  to  the 
parliament-house,  where  they  prorogued  their 
Bitting  to  the  nest  January."* 

The  court  and  the  manner  of  life  of  Cromwell 
continued  quiet  and  modest,  as  they  ever  had  been ; 
not  wanting,  however,  a  certain  sober  dignity, 
which  was  more  imposing  than  the  tinsel  and 
parade  of  most  ro^Ues.  Everything  at  Hampton 
Court,  hit  favourite  residence,  bad  an  air  of  so- 
briety and  decency :  there  was  no  riot,  no  debauch- 
ery, seen  or  heard  of ;  yet  it  was  not  a  dull  place, 
the  protectOT*s  humour  bdi^  naturally  of  a  cheer- 
ful turn.  "  He  now  provided  him  a  guard  of 
halberdiers  in  gray  coats,  welted  with  a  black  velvet, 
over  whom  Walter  Strickland  was  captain.  He 
frequently  diverted  himself  at  Hampton  Court, 
whither  he  went  and  returned,  commonly  in  post, 
with  his  guards  behind  and  before.  His  own  diet 
was  spare  and  not  curious,  except  in  public  treat- 
ments, which  were  constantly  given  the  Monday 
in  every  week,  to  all  the  officers  in  the  army  not 
below  a  captain,  where  he  used  to  dine  with  them. 
A  table  was  likewise  spread  every  day  of  the  week 
for  such  officers  as  should  casually  come  to  court. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  entertained 
the  most  sldlful  in  that  sdenoe  in  his  pay  and 
family.  He  respected  all  persons  that  were  eximioua 
in  any  art,  and  would  procure  them  to  be  sent  or 
brought  to  him.  Sometimes  he  would,  for  a  frolic, 
before  he  had  half  dined,  give  order  for  the  drum  to 
beat  and  call  in  his  foot>guards,  who  were  pe^'mit- 
ted  to  make  booty  of  all  they  found  on  the  table. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  jocund  with  some  of  the 
nobility,  and  would  tell  them  what  company  they 
had  lately  kept ;  when  and  where  they  had  drunk 
the  king's  health  and  the  royal  family's ;  bidding 
them,  when  they  did  it  again,  to  do  it  more  pri- 
vately ;  and  this  without  any  passion,  and  as  festi- 
Tous,  droll  di8coar8e."t  He  delighted  especially 
to  surround  himself  with  the  master-minds  of  his 
age  and  country — with  men  who  have  left  immortal 
names  bdiind  uem.  Milton,  the  Latin  secretary, 
was  his  £uniliar;  honest  Andrew  Marvel  was  his 
frequent  guest ;  Waller  was  his  friend  and  kins- 
man ;  nor  was  the  more  youthful  genius  of  Dryden 
exduded.  Hartlib,  a  native  of  Poland,  the  bosom- 
friend  of  Milton,  and  the  advocate  of  education, 
was  honoured  and  pensioned  ;  and  so  was  Usher, 
the  learned  and  amiable  archbishop,  notwithstand- 
ing his  prelacy ;  and  John  Biddle,  called  the  father 
of  English  Unitarians,  received  an  allowance  of  a 
hundred  crowns  a-year.  Even  the  fantastic,  plot- 
ting Catholic,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  was  among  the 
protector's  guests,  and  received  support  or  assist- 
ance, on  account,  chiefly,  of  his  literary  merits. 
The  general  course  of  the  protector's  government 

•  PafeetPoUaBiu^Wlilteloek,        f  ^ilhtt  PoUWui, 


was  mild  and  just.  One  who  was  his  physician, 
but  not  his  panegyrist,  says, — "  Justice  (that  we 
may  not  scourge  him  beyond  his  desert)  was  re- 
newed almost  to  her  former  grace  and  splendour, 
as  well  distributive  as  commutative ;  the  judges 
executing  their  ofBce  with  equity  and  justice,  far 
from  covetousness ;  and  the  laws  sufl'ered,  without 
delay  or  let,  to  have  their  fuU  force  upon  all  (a 
few  excepted,  where  he  himself  was  immediately 
concerned).  The  Hves  of  men,  outwardly  at  least, 
became  reformed,  either  by  withdrawing  the  incen- 
tives to  luxury,  or  by  means  of  the  ancient  lavs 
now  of  new  put  into  execution.  There  was  also  a 
strict  discipline  kept  in  his  court ;  one  could  find 
none  here  that  was  either  drunkard  or  whoremaster, 
none  that  was  guilty  of  extorUon  or  oppression, 
but  he  was  severely  rebuked.  Now  trade  began 
to  flourish ;  and  (to  say  all  in  a  word)  oil  Ei^laod 
over  there  were  halcyon  days."* 

About  six  weeks  afler  Cromwell's  inauguration 
he  was  afflicted  by  receiving  the  news  of  the  death 
of  the  brave  Blake,  who,  with  wonderful  success, 
had  asserted  in  all  seas  the  supremacy  of  the  Bri- 
tish flag, — who  had  done  the  most  eminent  service 
to  parliament,  to  commonwealth,  to  the  protector,— 
who  had  been  the  "  first  man  that  declined  the  old 
track,  and  made  it  manifest  that  the  science  might 
be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined,  and 
despised  those  rules  which  had  long  been  in  prac- 
tice to  keep  his  ship  and  men  out  of  danger,  whidi 
had  been  neld,  in  former  times,  a  point  of  great 
ability  and  circumspection,  as  if  the  principu  art 
requisite  in  the  captain  of  a  ship  had  been  to  he 
sure  to  come  safe  home  again, — the  first  man 
who  brought  the  ships  to  contemn  castles  on 
shore,  which  had  been  thought  ever  very  formid- 
able,— the  first  that  infused  that  proportion  of 
couraige  into  the  seamen,  by  making  them  see 
what  mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  were  re- 
solved, and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as 
upon  water."t  "  The  last  part  he  ever  acted  in  a 
sea  of  blood,"  says  a  quaint  but  spirited  and  cor- 
rect narrator,  "  was  against  the  Spaniards  at  Santa 
Cruz :  here,  with  twenty-five  sail,  he  fought  (as  it 
were  in  a  ring)  with  seven  forts,  a  castle,  and  six- 
teen ships,  many  of  them  being  of  greater  force 
than  most  of  those  ships  Blake  carried  in  against 
them :  yet,  in  spite  of  opposition,  he  soon  caldned 
the  enemy  and  brought  his  fleet  back  ^ain  to  the 
OMUt  of  Spain  full  fraught  witb  honour."^  But 
bis  constitution  was  now  worn  out  hy  long  Borices 

*  Dr.  S«te,  GUncInu  Motuum,  Part  11.  i  GUnndoa 

t  Pttrfect  I'aliUeUn.— The  wriier  of  this  rich  Uttle  volame  aiia*. 
"  Ha  w»t  a.  m&n  wbollr  aeroiea  to  hi«  couutey'*  Mtvln,  reiolalc  io 
hU  nndtrlakipgi.  and  oiMt  tkithful  in  tbo  perlnrm»Doe :  viih  blm, 
Tnlcwr  teldom  mtunj  lU  rewBrd.  doi  cowjirdice  iu  pnauhniant. 
Wheu  iicwi  wai  bioagbt  lllm  ot  a  malamorphotlB  in  the  •trntvit 
home  lie  woold  theu  encourage  the  teamen  to  be  moM  Tigilant 
abraiul.  For  (aald  he)  'tie  not  out  dutv  to  mind  etate  affair*,  bat  Io 
keeii  rurelKuera  from  fouling  ui.  In  all  hie  esprititloiia  ibt  wiml 
eeldom  deceived  him,  but  no«l  an  end  elood  hit  friend ;  raueeiallr  ia 
liii  lait  utiderukinx  at  the  Canary  Iilaudi.  To  hie  laet  he  IItmI  a 
einRlB  life,  never  lietng  eepoueed  U>  any  but  bia  country'*  qiurteli. 
A«  he  liTrd  bravely,  be  died  Rlonouily,  and  wa*  burittd  in  Heniy 
V1I.>«  Chapel i  >et  enjoymg  at  thle  time  no  otberuraanmrDt  bat 
vrhut  ia  reared  by  hie  raloar,  which  time  itaelf  can  hnidly  deface.' 
Wliitelock  telle  na  that  Ulake'e  runand  waa  peribrmed  with  gmt 
BolemDlty.  and  that,  at  tU  tiiu  tit  it,  neir  plola  van  dUcurtnd 
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and  by  the  Bea-scarvy ;  and  he  "  who  would  never 
fttrike  to  any  other  enemy,  stiuck  his  topmast  to 
Death,**  as  he  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound. 

The  protector,  drawing  more  closely  to  Frani^, 
according  to  a  private  agreement,  had  prepared 
troops  to  join  the  French  army  under  Turenne ; 
and  six  thousand  foot,  some  of  them  veterans,  but 
most  new  recruits,  were  sent  over  to  Boulogne 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Reynolds  and 
Colonel  Morgan.  These  red-coats  marched  with 
Turenne  into  Spanish  Flanders,  and  took  Mardick, 
a  very  strong  fort  about  two  miles  from  Dunkirk. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  winter,  while  the 
English  were  in  quarters,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
late  king's  second  son,  took  the  field  suddenly 
with  a  strong  bod^  of  Spaniards,  and  endeavoured 
to  drive  the  English  out  of  Mardick ;  bnt  he  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  Abandoned  and  cut 
out  by  the  French,  and  hoping  little  from  the 
Spaniards,  Charles  II.,  who  was  quite  capable  of 
meaner  things,  offered  to  espouse  one  of  Crom- 
well's daughters;  but  the  Lord  Protector  told 
Orrery,  who  recommended  the  match,  that  Charles 
was  so  damnably  debauched,  be  would  undo  them 
all.» 

A.D.  1658. — On  the  20th  of  January  the  parlia- 
ment met  according  to  their  adjournment,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  House  their  fellow  members  who 
had  been  prevented  from  taking  their  seats  in  the 
preceding  session;  this  being  done  upon  the  fourth 
article  of  "  The  Petition  and  Advice,*'  bv  which  it 
was  provided  that  no  member  legally  chosen 
ahould  be  excluded  from  performance  of  his  duty, 
but  by  consent  of  parliament  In  the  interval  of 
the  parliament's  sitting,  the  protector  had  provided 
his  peers  who  were  to  make  up  the  other  House, 
and  these  quan-lords  had  been  summoned  by  the 
same  form  of  writs  which  had  formerly  been  used 
for  calling  the  peers  to  parliament.  They  were  in 
all  sixty,  and  among  them  were  several  noblemen, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  ancient  family  and 
good  estates,  the  rest  being  for  the  most  part 
colonels  and  officers  of  the  army.  Foremost  on 
the  list  appear  the  names  of  the  Lord  Richard 
Cromwell,  the  protector's  eldest  son,  the  Lord 
Henry  Cromwell,  his  other  son,  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  Nathanid  Fiennes,  Lisle,  Fleetwood,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  Lord  Eure,  Viscount  Save,  Viscount 
Lisle,  Lord  John  Claypole,  Charles  Viscount 
Howard,  Lord  Wharton,  Lord  Falconbridge,  Ge- 
ner^Monk,  onnmander-in-chief  of  his  highness *b 
forces  in  Scotland,  and  hard  Edward  Montague ; 
and  Whitelock,  Haselrig,  Whalley,  Barkstead, 
Pride,  doff.  Sir  Christopher  Pack,  the  ex-lord 
mayor  of  London,  St.  Jonn,  and  other  old  friends 
of  the  protector,  were  amcmg  the  remainder.f  If 
Cromwell  had  been  ever  so  much  disposed  to  call 
upon  the  old  peers,  and  if  that  aristocracy  had 
been  ever  so  well  inclined  to  obey  the  summons, 
■uch  a  measure  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
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last  constitutioDal  instrument,  "  The  Petition  and 
Advice,'*  expressly  stipulating  that  the  members 
of  "  the  Other  House**  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  excluding  clauses  as  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  with  this  additional  bar, 
that  all  the  members  of  that  other  House,  though 
nominated  by  his  highness,  must  be  approved  by 
the  Commons,  who,  in  truth,  having  with  dilh- 
culty  consented  to  the  formation  of  a  second  cham- 
ber or  house,  were  determined  that  it  should  be 
second  and  inferior  in  all  senses.  But  nearly 
every  possible  circumstance  set  strongly  against 
the  revival  of  the  ancient  Upper  House ;  the  vast 
majority  of  the  peers  had  been  devoted  to  the  late 
king,  and  even  the  feeble  minority  of  their  num* 
ber  that  remained  at  London  with  the  parliament 
had  refuged  taking  any  part  in  die  kmg's  trial ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  united  to  him  by  old 
ties  of  friendship,  or  by  their  marrying  into  his 
fiunily,  there  was  not  a  single  old  peer  Siat  would 
trust  Cromwell,  or  that  he  could  trust ;  the  whole  of 
that  body  fearul  to  commit  their  hereditary  right 
by  sitting  in  an  assembly  where  the  tenure  was 
only  during  life  (the  commouwealth  men  utterly 
abhorred  the  notion  of  au  hereditary  peerage),  and 
in  the  pride  and  insolence  of  an  aristocracy  nut  yet 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  recent  creations,  they 
disdained  to  sit  in  a  House  with  men  who  had 
made  their  fortune  with  their  sword  or  by  their 
genius  in  war  or  law.  Even  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  had  gone  along  with  the  commonwealth  men 
in  moat  things,  and  whose  grandson  and  presumed 
heir  had  married  <me  of  the  protector's  daughtersi 
declared  that  he  could  not  sit  in  the  same  assem- 
bly  with  Colonel  Hewaon,  who  had  been  a  shoe* 
maker,  and  Colonel  Pride,  who  had  been  a  dray- 
man. And  Manchester,  Saye,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  old  House  of  Lwds,  who  had  been 
named,  contemptuously  kept  aloof, not  oneof  them, 
it  should  appear,  taking  his  seat  except  Lord  Eure. 
The  rest  of  the  members  of  the  other  House  took 
their  seats  as  the  old  lords  used  to  do  formerly, 
and  the  protector  went  thither  to  open  the  session 
according  to  the  ancient  and  royal  form.  And 
the  Speaker,  with  the  House  of  Commons,  being 
sent  lor  by  the  black  rod,  came  to  the  Lords' 
House,  where  the  protector  made  a  solemn  speech 
to  them,  "  but  was  short  by  reason  of  his  inaisiH>< 
-sition  of  health."*  Indeed,  at  the  opening  of  ttiia 
stormy  session,  wherein  he  was  to  be  assaulted  on 
all  sides  l^  his  old  Presbyterian  enemies  and  Isj 
his  old  friends  the  Independents,  who  had  become 
his  worst  enemies,  his  iron  constitution  was  giving 
way  under  the  effect  of  labour,  anxiety,  and  griei : 
his  daughter,  the  lAdy  Claypole,  the  darling  of  his 
heart,  was  visibly  declining,  and  in  no  human 
heart  were  the  domestic  affections  ever  stronger 
than  in  that  of  this  wonderful  man.  In  his  short 
speech,  however,  he  told  the  republicans  or  the 
levellers  some  unpalatable  truths,  and  betrayed 
no  fear,  no  misRiving  as  to  his  own  powers  of  pre- 
serving peace  m  the  land.  .  When  ho  had  done, 
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the  Lord  CommtsBioner  Fiennes  harangued  **  my 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  both  the  most  honourable 
Houses  of  Parliament,"  quoting  scripture  most 
copiously,  yet  not  more  copiously  than  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  then  general  custom.  He  told  them 
to  reflect  upon  the  posture  that  the  three  nations 
were  then  in — a  posture  of  peace — a  quiet  posture, 
a  posture  looking  towards  a  settlement,  a  perfect 
settlement,  with  the  blessed  fruits  thereof,  justice 
and  piety,  plenty  and  prosperity :  he  alluded  to 
the  republicans,  the  party  most  feared,  as  to  others 
who  would  build  upon  contrary  foundations,  or 
upon  no  foundation  at  all.**  "  I  need  not,"  con- 
tinued Fiennes,  "say  much  of  them  either;  for 
those  who  conceit  Utopias  of  I  know  not  what 
kind  of  imi^nary  commonwealths,  or  day-dreams 
of  the  return  of  I  know  not  what  golden  age,  ihdr 
notions  are  rather  bottomed  in  conceit  than  in 
reason,  and  must' rather  be  worn  out  by  experience, 
than  aipied  down  by  reason ;  for,  when  they  come 
to  be  put  in  practice,  they  presently  discover  their 
weakness  and  imconsiBtency,  and  that  they  are 
altogether  unpracticable  and  infeasible,  or  of  very 
short  durance  and  continuance;  as  hath  appeared 
BO  often  as  they  have  been  assayed  or  attempted." 
From  hearing  this  long  discourse,  the  Commons 
returned  to  their  own  House  wiUi  irritated  and 
hostile  feelings ;  and  there  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  protector,  by  removing  so  many  of  his  friends 
to  "  the  Other  House,"  had  left  himself  in  a  de- 
plorable minonty  in  this ;  and  alBo  that  those 
members  who  had  taken  their  seats  by  virtue  of, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of,  "The  Petition  and 
Advice,"  were  determined  to  destroy  that  last  in- 
strument of  government,  and  to  aim  their  first 
blows  at  the  new  House,  which  was  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  that  constitution.  The  attack 
was  led  by  Haeelrig,  who,  though  nominated  to 
"  the  Other  House,"  persisted  in  retaining  his 
place  in  the  Commons,  by  Scot,  a  most  resolute 
republican,  and  by  otherB  who  detested  any  ap- 
proach to  the  old  aristocratic  House  of  Lords.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  session  a  message  **  from  the 
Lords,"  delivered  by  two  of  the  judges,  who  all 
attended  as  fnmerly  in  the  Upper  House,  desired 
the  concurrence  of  the  Commons  in  an  address  to 
the  protector  for  a  day  of  htmiiliotion  and  ftst. 
The  Commons  irehemently  protested  against  the 
title  assumed  in  the  message,  and  would  admit  of 
no  other  than  that  of  "  the  Other  House  ;**  and  in 
the  course  of  a  fiery  debate  many  spoke  both 
angrily  and  contemptuously  of  the  dignity  and 
auuiority  of  that  lamely-restored  branch  of  the 
legislature ;  insomuch  "  that  now  they  would  not 
own  the  work  of  their  creation,  but  looked  upon  it 
as  a  bye-blow,  a  thing  by  chance,  or  a  pageant 
parliament  set  up  on  purpose  to  mock  them." 
On  the  morrow,  the  25th  of  January,  upon  a  letter 
from  the  protector  to  the  sp»ker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  met  his  highness  in  the  Banquet- 
ing House,  and  there  he  exhorted  them  to  imity, 
and  to  the  observance  of  their  own  fawa  and  rules 
in  **  The  Petition  and  Advice."  Whitelock  adds 


tbathegave  than  a  state  of  the  public  accounti 
and  much  good  advice.   But  all  this  was  of  no 

avail  J  the  majority  in  the  Commons  persevered  ni 
their  attack,  and  presently  broached  the  doctrine 
that  the  new  House  was,  and  must  be,  a  mere  de- 
pendency of  the  Commons — a  thing  invested  with 
certain  functions  of  legislature,  and  with  nothing 
more — that  it  could  never  be  a  co-ordinate  power 
with  the  Commons.  Scot,  who  was  right  m  his 
reasoning  as  applied  to  that  mongrel  "  the  Other 
House,"  but  who  was  madly  wrong  in  ^ncying 
that  a  constitution  could  march  with  one  un- 
checked and  irresponsible  chamber,  raked  up  the 
whole  history  of  the  peers  (a  lamentable  one!) 
siiu»  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war;  and 
then  coming  to  the  grand  crisis,  he  said, "  The 
lords  vponld  not  join  in  the  trial  of  the  king.  We 
must  lay  things  bare  and  naked.  We  were  either 
to  lay  all  that  blood  of  ten  years*  war  upon  our- 
selves, or  upon  some  other  object.  We  called  the 
king  of  England  to  our  bar,  and  arraigned  him. 
He  was  for  his  obstinacy  and  guilt  condemned  and 
executed ;  and  so  let  all  the  enemies  of  God 
perish!  The  House  of  Commons  had  a  good 
conscience  in  it.  Upon  this,  the  Lords'  House  ad- 
journed, and  never  met,  and  hereby  came  a  fare- 
well of  all  those  peers,  and  it  was  hoped  the  people 
of  England  should  never  again  have  a  nef;ative 
upon  them."*  Nor  did  Scot  and  his  associates 
Umit  their  attack  to  the  other  House  or  to  mere 
declamation  and  oratory ;  they  assaulted  the  pro- 
tectorate itself,  and  a  petition  was  circulated  in 
the  city  by  them  and  by  some  officen  of  the  army 
for  the  purpose  of  aboUshing  Cromwell's  all  but 
kingly  office.  "  All  these  passages,"  says  White- 
lock,  "  tended  to  their  own  destruction,  which  it 
was  not  difficult  to  foresee.  The  protector  looked 
upon  himself  as  aimed  at  by  them,  though  with  a 
side  wind,  and  with  testimonies  of  their  envy 
towards  him ;  and  he  was  the  more  incensed,  be- 
cause at  this  time  the  Fifbh-monarchy  men  b^an 
again  their  enterprises  to  overthrow  him  and  bis 
government  by  force ;  whereof  there  were  clear 
discoveries:  he  therefore  took  a  resolution  sud- 
denly to  dissolve  this  parliament.**  Accordingly, 
on  the  4th  of  February,  the  protector,  without  any 
intinuttioa  of  his  purpose,  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Lords  early  in  the  morning,  aummoued  the  Com- 
mons before  him,  told  them  of  die  hostile  temper 
and  the  contempt  of  "  The  Petition  and  Advice" 
which  they  had  betrayed,  of  the  intrigues  in  which 
many  of  them  were  eng^ed,  and  then  saying, 
that  urgent  and  weighty  reasons  made  it  necessary 
in  order  to  the  public  peace  and  safety  to  proceed 
to  an  immediate  dissolution,  he  concluded  with 
these  words : — "  I  do  dissolve  this  parliament, 
and  let  God  judge  between  me  and  you."  And 
thus  ended  Cromwell*B  last  parliament,  which  had 
sat  only  fourteen  days.  The  protector  was  never 
in  BO  much  danger  as  at  this  moment :  the  repub- 
licans and  their  friends  were  ready  both  with 
arms  and  men  to  ftll  in  with  nnndB  in  tiieir 
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bandi;**  the  amy  was  mnrmiiring  for  want  of  pay ; 
the  royaliata  were  sinrited  and  combined  by  meaiu 
of  the  Mar^uesB  of  Ormond,  who,  during  the  ait- 
ting  of  parliament,  had  passed  aeveral  days  in  dia- 
gniae  and  concealment  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
had  returned  aafely  to  Charles  II,  at  Bruges;  the 
LevelleiB  and  Fifth-monarchy  men  were  pledging 
their  deeperate  eervices  to  moae  that  could  dupe 
them ;  Cromwell'B  old  friend  Harrison,  who  had 
been  released  from  the  Tower  after  a  short  con- 
finement, was  deep  in  the  plot;'*  Colonel  Silas 
Titus,  a  Presbyterian  royalist,  or  Colonel  Sezby, 
or  whoever  waa  the  author  of  the  famed  tract 
entitled  *  Killing  no  Murder,*  had  invited  all 
patriots  to  assassination,  proclaiming  that  the 
greatest  benefit  any  Englishman  could  render  his 
conntiy  would  be  to  murder  Cromwell  j  and  yet 
the  protector,  even  sick  and  dispirited  aa  he  was, 
waa  capable  of  conjuring  thia  imiveraal  atorm. 
He  called  a  meeting  of  officers ;  he  harangued  die 
city  and  common  council ;  beheaded  Dr.  Hewit 
and  Sir  Henry  Slingiby ;  threw  other  plotters  into 
pruon ;  hanged  three  that  were  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hands  in  Cheapside ;  and  not  only  pre- 
served his  authority  at  home,  but  also  prosecuted 
his  wars  abroad  with  vigour  and  success.  Hia 
general  in  the  Low  Countries,  Sir  John  Reynolds, 
had  been  cast  away  and  drowned  upon  the  Good- 
win Sands,  but  Lockhart,  who  succeeded  to  his 
command,  was  not  only  equal  to  Reynolds  as  a 
soldier,  but  an  excellent  and  tried  diplomatist  to 
boot  Tliese  English  troops,  serving  with  Tu- 
remie,  gwned  a  brUliant  victory  over  t^  Spaniards 
commanded  by  Don  Juan  and  the  Duke  of  York ; 
helped  to  take  Dunkirk,  which  according  to  the 
treaty  was  delivered  to  Cromwell,  and  well  gaz^ 
riaoned  with  Englishmen  by  Lockhart,  who  bore 
an  honourable  share  (at  least  a  soldier's)  in  that 
brilliant  campaign,  wherein  Turenne  gained  Dix- 
mude,  Graveliues,  Oudenard,  and  a  congeries  of 
other  important  fortresses.  And  the  young  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  begun  to  make  his  promenades  to 
the  army,  congratulated  his  brother  the  protector 
on  the  admirable  tenue,  discipline,  and  bravery 
of  hii  troops. 

"  The  year  eliding  thus  away  in  victories  snd 
triumphs,  Dimkirk  enforced  to  grow  under  the 
shade  of  the  Engliah  oak,  and  all  prospering  ao 
well  in  Flanden  as  if  Mara  himself  ludbonie  the 
fingUah  banner,  caused  endearing  congratulations 
mutually  to  pass  between  the  protector  and  hie 
cousin  of  France.  The  Lord  Falconbridge  being 
made  one  of  the  blood  by  matrimony,  carried  the 
first  compliment  to  Calais,  and  there  presented  it 
to  the  lung;  which  was  quickly  after  returned 
back  again  by  Monsieur  Mancini,  nephew  to  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  and  the  Duke  de  Crequi :  these 
arrived  at  London  to  present  their  respects ;  which 
having  done  they  returned  with  high  satia&ction. 
These  being  departed,  another  hix  leaa  welcome 
messenger  arrived  at  the  Englidi  court,  even 
Death  itself  who  came  to  leqnin  of  our  great 
Cromwell  what  was  hi*  dne  I7  nirtmre.  •  •  t  .  • 


The  first  symptoms  of  this  great  man's  last  sick- 
neaa  appeared  presently  upon  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Claypole,  whose  end  is  thought  by  many 
to  oave  hastened  his  dissolution.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  October  his  distemper  discovered  itself 
to  be  a  bastard  tertian  ague ;  which  for  a  week's 
time  threatened  no  danger,  for  on  hia  well-day  it 
hindered  him  not  from  going  abroad.  But  pre- 
sently he  began  to  grow  worse,  and  so  was  brought 
from  Hampton  Court  (where  he  first  fell  sick,  and 
where  he  made  a  will  as  to  his  domestic  affairs) 
to  London.***  At  first  he  apoke  confidently  of  his 
recovery,  and  of  the  good  things  he  intended  by 
the  grace  of  heaven  to  do  for  his  country ;  but  his 
malady  gained  rapidly  upon  him,  and  during  the 
night  of  the  2nd  of  September,  less  than  a  month 
afwr  the  death  of  his  dear  dai^(bter,  he  was  as- 
sured that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  was 
overheard  by  Major  Butler  uttering  thta  prayer 
**  Lord,  I  am  a  ]pooT  fboliah  creature ;  tliis  people 
would  have  me  live ;  they  think  it  will  be  best  for 
them,  and  that  it  will  redound  much  to  thy  glory. 
All  the  stir  is  about  this.t  Others  would  fain 
have  me  die.  Lord,  pardon  them,  and  pardon  thy 
foolish  people ;  forgive  them  their  sins,  and  do  not 
forsake  them ;  but  love  and  bless  them,  and  give 
them  rest ;  and  bring  them  to  a  consistency,  and 
give  me  rest.  .  .  .  I  am  a  conqueror,  and  more 
than  a  conqueror,  through  Jesus  Christ  who 
Btrengthenetn  me."t  In  the  course  of  that  night, 
and  not  before,  be  declared,  in  the  presence  of  four 
or  five  of  the  council,  that  "  my  Lord  Richard  ** 
should  be  his  succeasor.^  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  was  speechleas,  and  he  expired  between 
3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  ue  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  whidi  he  accounted  his  happiest 
day,  the  anniversary  of  hia  great  victories  of  Wor- 
cester and  Dunbar.  He  was  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age,  having  been  bom  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1599. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
the  council  assembled,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
protector  in  his  life-time,  according  to  "  The  Peti- 
tion and  Advice,"  had  declared  hia  son  Richard  to 
be  his  successor,'  they  gave  orders  for  hia  being 
proclaimed  in  a  solemn  manner,  first  in  London 
and  Westminster,  and  then  in  all  the  chief  cities 
and  towna  in  England,  and  at  Dunkirk,  and  in  idl 
other  poaaeasions  abroad.  Addreaaes  poured  in  to 
the  new  Lcord  Protector,  dedaring  great  aatiaiac- 
tion  in  his  succession,  and  resolutions  to  adhere  to 
him.  The  congregational  churches  hastened  to 
express  their  gladness,  and  all  the  minor  sects 
their  joy,  and  their  hopes  that  he  would  follow  the 
footsteps  of  his  glorious  fidher,  and  secure  freedom 
of  cffiiacience  to  all  Christians.  The  neighbonring 

•  PerfHt  PoUttcbn. 

t  "  Never,"  Mid  hit  Mend  and  wentanr  Thniloe. "  wu  tbm  nj 
m«D  M  prayed  br  u  he  wm  durinf  bU  ■leknces.ioleniD  u««inl>llw 
bwUdk  tnretj  iv/  to  be*M«h  the  LcxA  far  ihe  contlnujuice  of  hU 
life;  M  that  be  ii  goM  lo  beami,  embelmed  with  tbe  Uwt  of  Ua 
people,  and  npoa  oe  wiop  of  Uie  pisfen  of  Uie  MiaU."— Letter  to 
Henrr  OranweU,  written  on  tbe  4th  «rf  Septamber, 
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princes  and  states  sent  ministers  to  condole  with 
him  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  happy  and  peaceable  succession  to  the 
government.  The  army  serving  in  Flanders,  and 
still  gaining  laurels  there,  proclaimed  Richard  at 
Dunkirk  and  in  their  camp,  and  sent  over  respect- 
ful addresscB  to  him.  The  officers  of  the  navy 
gladly  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  stand  by  him ;  and  the  same  was 
done  by  General  Monk  and  his  officers  in  Scot- 
land.* "  It  has  pleased  God  hitherto,"  writes 
Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell,  on  the  7th  of  Seo- 
tember,  "  to  give  his  highness  your  hrother  a  very 
easy  and  peaceable  entrance  upon  his  government. 
There  is  not  a  dog  that  wags  his  tongue,  so  great 
a  calm  are  we  in.  The  Lord  continue  it,  and  give 
him  a  just  and  understanding  heart,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  go  out  and  in  before  this  great  people, 
whose  peace  and  liberty  he  is  entrusted  with!" 
But  Richard  Cromwell  was  no  soldier,  and  desti- 
tute of  high  commanding  powers  of  any  kind ; — he 
had  lived  a  quiet,  retired  life,  as  far  as  possible 
away  from  the  turmoil  of  government  and  the 
bustle  of  the  camp,  and  he  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  that  soldiery  which  his  father  had  known  per- 
sonally almost  to  a  man,  and  over  which  by  a  rare 
combination  of  qualities — by  a  mixture  of  unflinch- 
ing firmness  in  essentials  and  good  nature  in  minor 
points,  by  devotion  and  by  an  easy  familiarity 


which  condescended  to  drollery, — he  had  exercised 
an  almost  magical  influence.  The  payment  of  the 
troops  too  was  somewhat  in  arrears,  and  Richard 
found  the  coffers  of  the  state  almost  empty.  From 
these  and  other  circumstances,  which  may  be 
easily  conceived,  the  military  presently  betrayed 
symptoms  of  discontent.  In  the  same  letter  of 
the  Ith  of  September,  wherein  Thurloe  speaks  of 
the  *'  easy  and  peaceable  entrance,"  he  says ; — 
"  But  I  must  needs  acquaint  your  excellency,  that 
there  are  some  secret  murmurings  in  the  army, 
as  if  his  highness  were  not  general  of  the  army, 
as  his  father  was ;  and  they  would  look  upon  him 
and  the  army  as  divided,  and  as  if  the  conduct  of 
the  army  should  be  elsewhere,  and  in  other  hands ; 
but  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  this  will  come  to." 
Richard  soon  saw  what  it  came  to.  His  brother-in- 
law,  Fleetwood,  a  good  soldier,  a  favourite  with  the 
army,  but  a  weak  man  in  other  respects,  as  well  as 
ambitious  and  imprudent,  became  jealous  of  the  new 
protector,  who  had  nominated  him  to  be,  under 
himself,  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces. 
Fleetwood  secretly  encouraged  a  strange  petition, 
which  was  drawn  up  and  presented,  requiring  the 
protector,  in  efilect,  to  give  up  his  control  over  the 
army.*  Richard  replied,  that  he  had  given  the 
command  of  the  forces  to  Fleetwood,  who  seemed 

*  Th«  pctlliauen  Mqulred  that  uo  oStcer  ihould  1»  ilcpriml  oT  hii 
eommUiioa  Hce|it  by  ■  coun.iDBttlat:  aud  lb<t  the  power  of  gnul- 
iageotDBlHiawthaulcl  bscntTiMeklMMaNpsiMM  »lMMe  mi  now 
hid  pUmd  him  abore  lutpiciua. 
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generally  acceptable  to  them ;  'but  that  to  gratify 
them  further,  or  wholly  to  give  up  the  power  of  the 
aword,  was  contrary  to  *'  The  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice," which  lodged  that  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  protector  and  parliament  joiutly. 

His  father  had  been  prevented  only  by  death 
from  calling  another  parliament ;  and  now  Richard 
was  advised  bv  Thurloe,  St.  John,  Fiennes,  and 
other  of  his  fauier'a  ministers,  to  assemble  the  re- 
presentatirea  of  the  people  and  "  the  Other  House,** 
as  it  had  heea  consUtutedby  Olivar.  Contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  "  The  Petition  and 
Advice,'*  and  die  other  instrumoita  of  govem- 
ment,  framed  in  hia  father^s  time,  and  on  which 
alone  Richard  could  found  any  claim  to  his  high 
station,  he  was  induced  b^  his  advisers  to  return 
to  the  old  system  of  election,  and  to  issue  writs  to 
the  smaller  or  rotten  boroughs,  in  lieu  of  the  popu- 
lous and  opulent  boroughs  which  had  been  called 
into  parliamentary  existence  by  Oliver's  institutes 
of  government;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  retrograde  movement,  this  undoing  of  a  grand 
representative  improvement,  was  adopted  solely 
because  those  insignificant  boroughs  could  be  the 
most  easily  bouj^t  or  coutnilled.  In  effect  the 
members  retumed  for  those  places  were  all  friends 
of  the  new  protector. 

A.D.  1659.— "Hie  pvliament  met  on  the  S7th 
of  Januaiy,  the  members  of  "the  Other  House" 
being  summoned  by  the  same  writ  as  had  been 
uaed  before,  according  to  **The  Petition  and 
AdTice,*'~-MMl  being  the  same  despised  nullity 
that  they  were  before.  In  the  Commons,  the 
members  retumed  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  "ap- 
peared very  full but  the  House  voted  several 
members  mcapable  of  sitting  because  they  had 
been  in  arms  against  the  parliament.  Scarcely 
half  of  the  members  of  the  Commons  would  obey 
the  summons  of  Richard  to  meet  him  in  "  the 
Other  House"  at  the  openii^  of  the  session;  and 
the  Commons  proceeded  immediately  to  debate  and 
question  the  bill  of  recognition  of  his  highness  to 
be  lord-protector ;  **  and  some  were  very  cross  in 
Uiat  business,  which  caused  doubts  of  the  good 
issue  of  this  parliament."*  Next  they  fell  upon 
the  whole  substasce  and  bearing  of  that  last  con- 
stitutional inatrument, "  The  Petition  and  Advice  ;** 
and  took  into  conuderation  the  constitution  of 
parliament  in  two  Houses,  and  die  inexpediency 
and  peril  of  allowing  **  the  Other  House."  "  All 
this,"  says  Whitelock,  "  caused  much  discourse 
and  doubts  in  many,  lest  a  disagreement  should 
follow ;  and  some  of  the  court  and  relations  of 
Richaid  were  not  backward  to  promote  a  differ- 
ence." The  republicans,  who  mustered  about  fifty 
members  in  this  parliament  (and  not  more),  but 
who  were  invigorated  by  the  return  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  Ludlow,  and  Bradshaw,  whom  Cromwell 
had  imprisoned  or  had  kept  at  a  distance,  de- 
nounced the  protectorate  and  "the  Other  House," 
aa  tendii^  to  the  old  tyranny,  as  under-buildinga 
wheieoD  to  aet  up  again  the  aupreme  Stuart ;  nA 
«  wuiaM. 


they  proposed  a  return  to  the  commonwealth  as  it 
esist&i  under  the  Rump.  The  disguised  royalists, 
who  were  pretty  numerous,  joined  the  republicans 
in  increasing  the  confusion ;  and  the  moderates — 
"  the  waiters  upon  Providence" — vacillated  in  a 
miserable  manner,  and  waited  events.  After 
a  quibbling  about  words,  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  Vane,  the  act  of  recognition  was  passed, 
and  a  revenue  was  settled  for  the  new  proteMor. 
The  question  whether  the  House  of  Commona 
shoukl  transact  buainesa  with  the  persons  sitting 
in  the  other  House  aa  with  a  house  of  parliament, 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of 
sixty-fbur ;  but  that  other  House  was  denied  any 
claims  of  peerage  or  any  negative  voice ;  and, 
though  sev<^  of  the  ancient  peers  who  had  been 
faithful  to  the  parliament  were  now  admitted  to 
sit  in  it,  it  did  not  rise  in  consideration.  Then  a 
fierce  attack  was  made  upon  the  late  administra- 
tion. Thurloe,  as  secretary  of  state,  was  threat- 
ened with  impeachment ;  the  conduct  of  Oliver's 
major-generals  was  held  up  to  public  detestation ; 
and  Butler,  one  of  those  proconsuls,  was  selected 
for  prosecution,  But  the  army  soon  stayed  these 
proceedings  by  joining  with  the  republican  sec- 
tion, and  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  this  parlia- 
ment, which,  aa  they  affirmed, — and  not  witliout 
some  reason, — was  minii^  the  good  old  cause,  snd 
preparing  tlw  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  army  itself  was  sow  divided  into  three  fac- 
tions, the  wedceat  of  Vhich  adhered  to  Richard, 
but  the  strongest  of  which  was  controlled  by  l^am- 
bert,  who  seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  was  the 
fittest  man  to  succeed  Oliver  Cromwell.  These 
Lambertisns  estabUshed  what  they  called  a  gene- 
ral council  of  officers,  and  voted  that  the  command 
of  the  army  should  be  put  into  better  hands,  and 
that  every  officer  should  declare  his  approval  of 
the  conduct  of  the  army  and  the  proceedings 
agamst  the  late  Charles  Stuart,  or  resign  his  com- 
mission. The  House  of  Commons,  or  the  helpless 
majority  of  it,  who  must  have  seen  that  the  small 
republican  minority,  when  backed  by  the  mass  of 
the  army,  could  not  friil  to  be  too  strong  for  them, 
declared  that  such  meetings  were  illegal.  On 
this  the  Lambertians,  or  the  Wallingford  House 
party,  as  they  were  called,  from  their  place  of 
meeong,  drew  up  a  representation  to  Richard, 
which  was  presented  on  the  14th  of  April,  and 
which  set  forth  their  want  of  pay,  the  insolencies 
of  their  enemies,  and  their  designs,  together  with 
some  in  power,  to  ruin  the  army  and  the  good  old 
cause,  and  to  bring  in  the  enemies  thereof;  to 
prevent  which  they  desired  his  highness  to  provide 
effectual  remedy.  "This,"  says  Whitelock,  '*  was 
the  beginning  of  Richard's  fall,  and  set  on  foot  by 
his  relations — Desborough  who  married  his  aunt, 
and  Fleetwood  who  married  his  sister,  and  others 
of  their  party ;  and  the  parliament  disputed  about 
the  other  House,  but  took  no  coarse  to  provide 
money,  but  exasperated  the  army,  and  all  those 
named  of  the  other  House."  The  Quakers  deli- 
vered a  paper  to  the  Speaker  f&eae  sectuians 
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knew  the  penecution  which  would  follow  a  resto* 
ration  or  any  triumph  of  the  Preabyterian  royalists) 
seconding  tnia  Teptesattatkm  of  the  army,  aod 
adding  to  it  fresh  clauses  and  demands;  and  a 
day  or  two  after  the  officers  of  the  trained  bands 
of  London  sent  up  a  representation  of  their  own 
to  his  highness,  representing  the  great  danger 
from  the  public  enemy,  and  seconding  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  army.  "The  parliament,"  con- 
tinues Whitelock,  "  grew  into  heats ;  Haselrig  and 
Nevil,  and  their  party,  laboured  to  overthrow  die 
government  by  a  protector  and  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  pretended  to  have  a  free  common- 
wealth; divers  officers  of  the  army  joined  with 
them ;  Desborongh,  Fleetwood,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Berry,  and  others,  endeavoured  to  lessen  Ridiard's 
power ;  and  some  of  them  were  for  altering  the 
government ;  and  lAmbeit,  who  had  been  discon- 
tented, closely  wrought  for  that  end.  Richard 
advised  with  the  Lord  Broghill,  Fiennes,  Thurloe, 
Wolseley,  Whitelock,  and  some  others,  whether  it 
were  not  then  fit  to  dissolve  the  present  par- 
liament. Most  of  them  were  for  it ;  Whitelock 
doubted  the  success  of  it,  and  wished  a  little  longer 
ermission  of  their  sitting,  especially  now  they 
ad  begun  to  consider  of  raising  money,  whereby 
they  would  engage  the  soldiery ;  but  most  were 
for  the  dissolving  of  the  parliament,  in  regard  of 
the  present  great  dangers  from  them,  and  from 
the  cavaliers,  who  now  flocked  to  London,  and, 
underhand,  fomented  the  divisions.  '*  But,  if 
Whitelock's  advice  were  the  best,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Richard  Cromwell  had  not  the  power  of 
acting  upon  it :  the  council  of  officers  bad  bem 
with  hiin,  and  had  told  him  that  he  must  dissolve 
the  parliament,  or  i^ide  the  consequences  of  the 
open  hostility  of  the  army ;  and,  accordingly,  tbis 
parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  22nd  of  April. 
"  This  caused  much  trouble  in  the  minds  of  many 
honest  men,  but  the  cavaliers  and  repubhcans 
rejoiced  at  it.  Richard  and  his  coimcil  sat  close 
to  consult  what  was  fit  to  be  done,  and  among 
them  were  many  enemies  to  Richard  and  bis 

government  Lambert  and  other  officers 

consulted  how  they  might  again  bring  in  the  old 
members  of  the  parliament  {the  Rump)^  whom 
themselves  had  before  thrust  out."*  And,  on  the- 
6th  of  May,  Fleetwood  and  Lambert,  and  the 
general  council  of  officers,  keeping  the  promises 
they  had  made  to  the  republicans,  published  a 
declaration,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament^  who  had  continued  utting  till  Oliver's 
forcible  gectment  on  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  to 
return  to  the  exercise  and  dischai^  of  their  trust ; 
averring  that  the  army  would  be  most  ready  to 
give  their  utmost  assistance  to  them,  so  that  they 
might  sit  in  safety,  improve  ibe  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  settle  and  secure  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  the  commonwealth.  Losing  no  time,  Lenthall, 
the  old  Speaker,  and  many  members  of  the  Rump, 
hastened  to  Westminster  the  veir  next  day;  and, 
after  aome  dciibcxations  in  the  Punted  Chamber, 

•VUMock. 


went  together  in  e  body  to  the  House,  Lambot 
guarding  them  with  soluers,  and  there  took  their 
seats  as  a  lawful  and  indisputable  pariianwnt 

The  Bnt  proceeding  of  the  restated  Rump  wis 
to  pass  a  declaration  touching  their  purpose  to 
secure  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  people,  both 
as  men  and  as  Christians ;  and  that,  too,  without 
any  single  person,  protectomte,  kingdhip,  or  House 
of  Peers,  Richard  Cromwell,  who  seems  to  have 
had  scarcely  more  affection  than  ability  for  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
fortune,  retired  quietly  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
soon  signed  his  demission  in  form.  On  the  9th 
of  May  the  restored  and  single  House  appointed  a 
committee  of  safety,  most  of  the  members  of  which 
were  soldiers,  except  Vane  and  Scott,  and  they 
ordered  that  none  ahould  be  employed  except  such 
as  feared  God  and  were  faithful  to  the  good  old 
catise.  Fleetwood,  in  tJie  name  of  the  army  at 
Limdon,  made  a  proffer  of  aU^pance  to  the  Riuop; 
and  General  Mom  hastened  to  write  from  Scotland 
to  express  the  entire  concurrence  of  his  army  in 
the  new  revolution  which  had  been  effected.  On 
the  13tli  of  May  a  council  of  state  was  framed,  the 
chief  members  of  it  being  Fairfax,  Lambert,  Bes- 
borough,  Bradshaw,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Fleetwood,  Haselrig,  Vane,  Ludlow,  St.  John,  and 
Whitelock.*  But  Uiis  council  was  scarcely  formed 
when  the  republican  Scott  accused  two  members 
of  it  (Whitelock  and  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper)  of 
carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Charles  Stuart  and  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Clarendon) 
beyond  aeas.  Whitelock  himself  says  that  fae 
moved  to  know  who  was  his  accuser ;  that  that 
was  waived,  and  he  was  continued  in  the  council ; 
that  Ashley  Cooper's  expressions  were  so  high 
that  they  bred  in  some  the  more  suspicion  of  him, 
though  at  the  time  he  was  believed.  On  the  22nd 
of  June  (and  not  before)  letters  were  received  from 
Henry  Cromwell,  a  much  more  able  or  bolder 
man  than  his  brother,  notifying  his  submission 
and  the  submission  of  his  army  in  Ireland  to  the 
present  parliament.  Pressed  by  want  of  money, 
the  Rump  proposed  selling  the  three  royal  palaces 
of  Whitehall,  Somerset  House,  and  Hampton 
Court  i  but  ^ey  were  interrupted  and  dismissed 
before  they  could  carry  into  effect  this  new  project 
in  finance.  On  the  4th  of  July  they  passed  a 
startling  vote — ^it  was,  to  exempt  Richazd  Crom- 
well, the  late  protector,  upon  whose  shoulders  they 
had  thrown  all  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  public 
and  magnificent  funeral  of  his  father  in  West 
minster  Abbey,  together  with  other  charges  of  a 
public  nature,  from  idl  arrests  for  debt.  But  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month  they  agreed  to  the 
somewhat  more  decent  motion,,of  an  order  for  a 
way  to  pay  Richard  Cromwell's  debts,  being  in  all 
29,6402. ;  referring  it  at  the  same  time  to  a  com- 
mittee to  provide  a  comfortable  maintenance  for 
him.  At  this  moment,  the  Bump,  who  never 
mustered  XDOze  than  a  hundred  members, — many 
of  their  old  colleegnw  keepvg  mj  fioa  tw 
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House,  thongh  repeatedly  mminoiied  to  attend, — 
were  (farmed  by  numerous  plots  and  riots  raised 
by  the  royalists.  Sir  John  Gore  was  arrested; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  obliged  to  give  bail 
to  be  faithful  to  the  government  established  ;  the 
Ijady  Mary  Howard,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  were  com- 
mitted on  B  charge  of  high  treason.  These  things 
grew  worse  and  worse:  a  riot  was  suppressed  in 
£nfield  Chase;  but  on  the  31st  of  July,  when  the 
House  was  busied  on  a  bill  brought  in  by  White- 
lock,  and  approved  1^  General  Monk,  fat  the 
complete  miion  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
council  of  rtate,  which  sat  nearly  all  night,  disco- 
vered a  new  and  extensire  conspiracy ;  and  on  the 
3rd  of  August  news  was  received  of  insurrections 
having  broken  out  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
the  most  important  being  one  in  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  headed  by  Sir  George  Booth,  who  was 
favoured  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  one  in 
Worcestershire.  Ijambert  was  detached  against 
Booth,  who  was  expecting  to  be  joined  both  by 
Charles  11.  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  by  royalists  from  half  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  these  simultaneous  risings  had  been  con- 
certed. But  Lambert  gave  a  total  rout  to  Sir 
Geo^e  Booth's  forces ;  and  in  all  other  quarters 
the  royalists  fled  before  the  parliamentarians,  and 
threw  down  thor  arms. 

Charles,  who  had  got  everything  ready  for  his 
embarkation,  deferred  his  Toyf^ ;  Booth  and  the 
young  Earl  of  Derby,  with  many  others,  were 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Tower ;  and  by  the  end 
of  August  this  formidable  insurrection  was  com- 
pletely subdued.  But  the  Rump,  or  that  portion  of 
it  which  now  sat  in  the  House,  and  the  army  which 
had  placed  them  there,  lost  no  time  in  beginning 
to  (juarrel  with  each  oliier.  The  House,  asserting 
their  supreme  authority,  insisted  that  the  officers 
of  the  army  should  take  out  new  commissions  from 
them,  and  that  the  whole  army  should  be  placed 
in  a  proper  dependency  on  the  civil  power.  The 
officers,  on  the  other  band,  elevated  by  their  re- 
cent successes  and  by  their  consciousness  that  the 
Romp  only  existed  by  favour  of  their  swords,  de- 
manded that  Fleetwood  should  be  delared  com- 
mander-in-chief, without  limitations  to  his  autho- 
rity ;  that  Lambert  should  be  major-general,  as  a 
proper  reward  for  his  recent  services ;  and  that 
the  government  of  the  country  should  not  be  in  a 
single  House,  but  in  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  another  House,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of 
which  it  should  appear  they  had  not  made  up  their 
minds.  Hasehrig  and  his  party  "  being  jealous 
that  the  soldiers  might  break  them,"  struggled  as 
if  for  life ;  and  they  brought  a  majority  to  reject 
this  paper  of  the  army — to  dismiss  Lambert,  Des- 
borough,  and  seven  or  eight  other  principal  (^cets 
who  had  subscribed  the  letter — and  to  pass  an  act 
for  putting  out  Fleetwood  from  being  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army,  and  appointing  Ludlow, 
Monk,  Hasdrig,  Walton,  Morley,  and  Overton,  to 
be  communonen  with  Mm  (Fte^wood)  to  gorem 


all  the  forces.*  Haselrig,  who  was  the  chief 
mover  in  these  bold  transactions,  and  who  added 
harahneas  and  insolence  to  his  boldness,  was  en- 
couraged by  letters  from  Monk,  assuring  him 
that  he  and  the  army  in  Scotland  would  stand  by 
the  parliament,  and  by  the  like  promises  from 
Ludlow,  who  had  now  succeeded  Henry  Cromwell 
in  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  But 
Monk  and  Ludlow  were  far  away,  and  the  English 
army  was  close  at  hand.  "  The  proceedings  of 
the  parliament,"  aays  Whitelock,  "  nettled  the 
officers,  especially  those  who  had  performed  late 
and  good  service,  and  caused  them  to  consider 
what  to  do  for  their  own  interest ;  and  of  these, 
Lambert,  Desborough,  Berry,  and  the  rest  who 
had  been  ousted  of  their  commands,  were  the 
chief."  On  the  13th  of  October,  the  very  day 
after  the  passing  of  Haselrig*8  obnoxious  votes, 
some  soldiers,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to 
him  to  declare  for  the  parliament  and  protect 
it,  were  drawn  up  in  Westminster  Hall,  Palace 
Yard,  and  the  avenues  leading  to  the  House ;  and 
Evelyn,  who  commanded  the  Lifeguards  of  the 
parliament,  marched  forth  with  his  troops  to  do  his 
service,  but  he  was  met  by  Lambert  at  Scotland 
Yard  gate,  who  commanded  him  to  dismount; 
and  though  Lambert  was  on  foot,  and  had  none 
with  him,  yet  Evelyn,  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
thought  it  safest  to  obey,  and  dismounted  at  his 
command,  and  his  troop  also  obeyed  Lambert, 
who  dieu  drew  together  some  other  forces,  and 
stationed  them  along  King-street  and  round  about 
the  Abbey  church  and  yard;  and  when  the  Speaker 
came  by  in  his  coach,  they  stopped  him  and  made 
him  turn  back,  and  they  treat^  most  part  of  the 
members  in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  House  did 
not  sit.  The  council  of  state  sat,  and  there  the 
hostile  parties,  the  Lamberts  and  the  Haselriga, 
the  army  men  and  the  Rump  men,  came  into 
fierce  collision. '  The  civilians  accused  the  army 
of  being  destroyers  of  liberty;  the  officers  re- 
torted, sayii^  that  the  Bump  would  not  have  leH; 
them  any  liberty  to  destroy ;  and  Colonel  Syden- 
ham asserted  that  the  army  had  been  obliged  to 
apply  this  kst  remedy  in  compliance  with  a  spe- 
cial commission  from  divine  Provideace.t  But 
the  council  of  state  so  managed  the  burineas,  that 
at  the  last  they  came  to  an  accommodation  to  save 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  it  was  a^^reed  that  the 
parliament  should  not  sit;  that  the  council  of 
officers  should  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  "  and  have  a  form  of  government  drawn 
up  for  a  new  parliament  to  be  shortly  summoned, 
and  so  settle  all  things.'*  On  the  next  day  the 
officera  of  the  army  debated  about  a  settlement, 
and  declared  Fleetwood  to  be  their  commander- 
in-chief.  On  the  other  side,  Haselrig  and  his 
friends  consulted  how  they  might  restore  them- 
selves and  curb  the  officers ;  "  and  they  had  some 
hopes  of  Monk  to  be  their  champion."   On  the 

•  Wbltclock.— PuL  Hilt.— Ludlow. 
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17th  of  October  the  council  of  officers  sent  one  of 
their  bod^  to  Monk  in  Scotland,  and  another  to 
Lttdlow  in  Ireland,  to  desire  their  concurrence  ; 
they  nominated  a  committee  of  safety ;  they  ap- 
pointed Lambert  to  be  major-general  of  the  forces 
in  England  and  Scotland  (which  discontented 
Monk) ;  and  then  they  kept  a  day  of  humiliation 
in  Whitehall  Chapel.  Vane  was  admitted  into 
the  committee  of  safety,  but  was  almost  imme- 
diately accused  by  Desborough  and  some  oUier 
great  officers  "  of  a  design  to  overthrow  ma^S' 
iracy^  mimslry,  and  the  law.** 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Monk,  who 
was  courted  and  feared  by  both  parties,  began  to 
play  his  own  game; — he  had  been  a  royalist  before 
he  became  a  parliamentarian ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
become  king's  man,  or  devil's  man,  or  anything  that 
best  promised  to  promote  his  own  interests.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  sixteen  days  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Rump,  die  officers  of  the  army  recdved  a 
letter  from  him  expressive  of  his  dissatisfaction  at 
their  late  proceedings,  and  the  committee  of  safety 
received  uitelligence  through  other  channels  that 
Monk  had  secured  Berwick  for  himself,  and  was 
looking  towards  London.  Lambert  was  instantly 
appointed  to  command  the  forces  in  the  north  of 
England ;  and  Whalley  and  Goffe,  and  Caryl  and 
Barker,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  were  sent  to  Monk 
'*  tu  persuade  him  to  a  right  understanding  -of 
things,  and  prevent  effuBion  of  blood."  Monk,  in 
the  mean  while,  sent  to  assure  the  leaders  of  the 
Rump  that  his  sole  object  was  to  relieve  parlia- 
ment from  military  opprmion;  and  he  called 
God  to  witness  that  he  was,  above  all  things,  a 
friend  to  liberty  and  the  comnwnwealth.  Writing 
to  Hasebig,  whom  he  duped,  he  said,  Aa  to  a 
commonweaUh,  believe  me.  Sir — for  I  apeak  it  in 
the  presence  of  God — it  is  Uie  desire  of  my  soul.*** 
But  if  Monk  duped  the  humiliated  and  desperate 
members  of  the  Rump,  he  cerfaiuly  never  de- 
ceived  the  English  officers.  On  the  8th  of  No- 
vember Desborough,  Fleetwood,  and  the  principal 
men  of  that  body  went  to  the  common  council  in 
London,  and  told  them  plainly  "  that  the  bottom  of 
Monk's  design  was  to  bring  in  the  king  upon  a 
new  civil  war."  And  four  days  before  this — on 
the  4th  of  November — some  of  the  officers  of  the 
navy  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  Monk, 
begging  him  to  desist.  **  It  is  obvious  to  us," 
said  these  plain-speaking  sailors,  "  wherever  we 
come,  that  few  or  none  take  pleasure  in  your  pro- 
ceedings but  the  cavaliers,  who  make  their  boast 
of  you,  and  place  their  confidence  in  you."f 
Monk,  after  again  calling  God  to  witness  that 
the  asserting  of  a  commonwealth  was  the  mly  in> 
tent  of  his  heart,  crossed  the  Tweed  in  great  force, 
being  openly  backed  by  the  chief  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland.  He  was  faced,  on  the  Tyne,  by  Lam- 
bert, whose  promotion  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Scotland  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
contributed  greatly  to  make  him  resume  his  loyalty 
to  the  party  in  power ;  but  the  soldiers  of  Crom- 
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well,  now  badly  provided,  had  lost  their  old 
enthusiasm  and  discipline,  and  Lambert,  besides, 
had  orders  from  the  committee  of  govemmeDt 
to  avoid  a  hostile  collision;  and  he  there- 
fore lay  at  Newcastle  doing  nothing.  It  was 
agreed  that  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
Monk  should  be  allowed  to  come  up  to  London  to 
treat  with  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
Fleetwood,  the  nominal  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces.  By  this  delay  Monk  vnts  enabled  to 
mature  his  plans  and  to  receive  further  assistance 
ill  men  and  money  from  Scotland.  Monk's  three 
commissioners  pretended  to  be  very  confident  that 
he  would  approve  what  was  f^ireed  upon  by  Fleet- 
wood's commissioners,  namely,  that  a  parliament 
should  be  restored  and  the  nation  settled  ^;ain  in 
the  ways  of  peace.  Hie  committee  of  safety  pro- 
ceeded in  preparing  a  form  of  government,  but 
there  was  no  reronciling  thdr  conflicting  theories 
and  views  and  intererta.  **  Yane,"  says  Wlute- 
lock,  "  was  hard  to  be  satisfied,  and  did  mnch 
stick  to  his  own  apprehensions."  Fresh  letters 
came  from  Monk  to  Fleetwood  full  of  compliments 
and  expressions  of  his  earnest  desire  for  a  speedy 
settlement ;  but  stating  that  what  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  his  commiesioners  was  not  quite  enough 
— that  eome  things  remained  untreated  of  and 
unagreed  upon — that  he  wished  for  a  fresh  treaty 
to  put  a  final  end  to  the  business.  Sume  of  the 
committee  declared  that  this  was  only  a  delay  in 
Monk  to  gain  time  to  be  the  better  prepared  for 
his  design  to  bring  in  the  king,  and  to  reduce  the 
English  army  and  party  into  greater  straits  for 
want  of  money,  while  he  was  getting  pay  for  his 
forces.  **  And,  therefore,"  continues  whitelock, 
who  had  himsdf  a  principal  share  in  these  deli- 
berations, they  advised  to  ftU  upon  Monk  pre- 
sently, and  bring  the  mattu*  to  an  issue  before  his 
soldiers  were  more  confirmed,  and  Fleetwood's 
party  more  discouraged  :  but  this  advice  was  not 
taken,  but  a  new  treaty  assented  to,  by  commis- 
sioners on  each  part,  to  be  at  Newcastle.'* 

This  was  on  tiie  last  day  of  November :  on  the 
4th  of  December  some  of  the  forces  about  London 
began  to  clamour  for  want  of  pa^,  and  to  favour  the 
proceedings  of  Monk  for  restoring  the  parliament 
— an  enchanting  word ; — "  and  still,"  adds  White- 
lock,  "  the  forces  in  the  north  were  not  well 
settled.**  On  the  wtX  day  disturbances  took  place 
in  Londcm,  and  when  some  forces  were  marched 
into  the  city  to  keep  the  peace,  the  soldiers  were 
insulted  by  the  multitude,  and  killed  two  of  the 
rabble ;  and  on  the  same  day  intelligence  waa  re- 
ceived that  the  govemw  and  garrism  of  Puts- 
month  had  dedand  for  the  parliament.  ^11  the 
general  council  of  officers  sat  devising  forms  for  a 
new  parliament  and  schemes  of  government,  re- 
publican and  impracticable.  On  the  9th  of  De- 
cember they  received  a  petition  irom  the  citv, 
**  desiring  to  have  such  a  parliament  as  was  in 
1642,"  which  would  have  been  a  parliament  with 
an  enormous  Presb^toian  majority.  The  officers 
laid  aside  this  petition  as  a  deu^  to  bring  in  the 
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commoa  enemy;  and  oa  the  next  day  they  voted 
that  a  parliament  ahonld  be  called  beicne  Febm- 
ary  next,  to  ait  and  act  according  to  auch  qualifi- 
cadona  as  should  be  agreed  upon.  On  the  13th 
they  ifpreed  upon  seven  articles — 1.  That  there 
should  be  no  kingship.  2.  That  there  ^ould  be 
no  single  person  as  diief  nuigistrate.  3.  That  the 
army  would  be  continued.  4.  That  there  should 
be  no  imposition  upon  conscience.  5.  No  House 
of  Peers.  6.  That  the  l^islative  and  executtve 
powers  should  be  in  distinct  hands.  7.  That  par- 
liament should  be  elected  by  the  people.  On  the 
15th  Iheir  proclamation  for  a  parliament  was 
Boteomly  publidied,  and  the  committee  of  safety 
was  required  to  issue  out  writs  for  die  elections ; 
an  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  the  Tower,  but 
fiuled;  aikd  arising  was  put  down  in  Sussex.  On 
the  lith  Admiral  Lawson,  who  had  broi^^ht  his 
ahipa  into  the  Thames,  required  that  the  Long 
Parliameat  ahould  at  again;  whereupon  Vane 
and  (libera  were  aent  to  him  "  to  infinrm  him 
better."  Two  royaliu  attemfrta  at  insurrection, 
one  at  Bristol,  the  other  at  Coldiester,  were  pre- 
vented. But  distraction  and  confusion  grew  on 
aU  sides  ;  and  by  d^^reea  the  unpaid  troops  began 
to  join  the  royalists,  whom  they  were  sent  to  8up> 
press.  "  No  quiet,"  says  Whitelock,  "  was  enjoyed 
by  any  party :  aU,  were  at  work,  and  the  king's 
party  very  active.  And  every  man  was  guided  by 
bis  own  fimcy  or  interest.  .  .  .  Many  wished 
themselves  out  of  these  daily  hazards,  but  knew 
not  how  to  get  free  of  them."* 

On  the  22ad  of  Deconber,  most  of  the  soldiery 
about  Londoa  dedaxed  that  they  would  have  the 
parliament  «t  agam  in  hononr,  freedom,  and  safety ; 
and  those  who  had  recently  moat  &vOured  the  Lord 
Genexal  Fleetwood  were  now  most  violent  against 
him.  At  this  critical  moment  Whitelock,  who  for 
some  time  had  been  convinced  that  Monk's  design 
was  to  bring'in  the  king,  and  that,  too,  without  terms 
for  the  parliament  party  ;  that  the  inclinations  of 
the  Presbyterians  generally,  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, of  most  of  the  paxlisment's  old  friends,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  soldi^,  tended  the  same  way; 
and  that  Monk  would  eai^y  delude  Haselrig  and 
the  rest  of  the  parliament  men ;  su^ested  to  Fleet- 
irood,  since  the  coming  in  of  the  kmg  was  unavoid- 
mUe,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  for  Fleetwood 
and  his  frioods  to  be  the  instruments  for  bringing 
him  in  than  to  leave  it  to  Monk}  and  then  he  pro- 
posed that  Fleetwood  should  immediately  send 
•ome  person  of  trust  to  die  Idn^  at  Breu,  and 
invite  mm  to  retain  upon  c(mditions>  "^le  ai^- 
xneittB  used  by  the  lawyer  were  wd^it^  >-by  this 
means  Fleetwood  m^ht  make  terms  with  the  king 
for  the  preservation  m  himself,  his  friends,  and,  in 
a  good  measure,  of  the  cause  in  which  they  had 
all  been  engaged ;  but  if  it  were  left  to  Monk,  they, 
and  all  that  had  been  done  for  civil  and  religious 
liber^,  would  be  left  to  tihe  danger  of  destructitm. 

*  Ob  Um  flOlh  of  December  tli«  niymlMs  KltemiMcd  «  iliJag  Id  tlig 
eity,  and  mm»  vt  thtt  ftmps  which  FlMtvood  h«d  wnt  to  ffdse* 
lNiiunoiitlijMmd.HMtlilg,aiiil  tha  latosT  Wight dcclued  te  Uu 
puUuMiit  puty, 
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Fleetwood  was  conduced,  "  and  seemed  fully 
satisfied  to  send  Whitelock  to  the  king ;  and 
aired  Whitelock  to  go  and  prepare  himsdf  forth- 
with for  the  journey."  But  before  Whitelock  got 
across  the  thrediold.  Vane,  Desborough,  and  Berry 
came  into  the  room,  and,  after  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  them,  which  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Fleetwood  called  Whitelock  back,  '*  and  in  much 
passion  said  to  him,  '  I  cannot  do  it,  I  cannot  do 
It.' "  Whitelock  asked  his  reasons.  "  These  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  weak  but  honourable  Fleetwood, 
"  have  remembered  me ;  and  it  is  true  that  I  am 
engaged  not  to  do  any  such  thing  without  my  Lord 
Lambert's  consent."  Whitelock  replied,  that  Lam- 
bert was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  have  his  consent 
to  this  business,  which  must  be  acted  instsntly, 
or  not  at  all.  Fleetwood  agaui  said,  "  I  cannot 
do  it  without  him."  Then,"  said  Whitelock; 
"  yaoL  will  ruin  yourself  and  your  friends."  To 
which  Fleetwood  replied,  that  he  could  not  help  ^ 
that  hia  word  was  pledged ;  and  so  they  parted. 

On  the  very  next  ^y  (the  23rd),  Colonel  In- 
goldsby  and  some  others  advised  Whitelock  to  run 
away  to  Breda,  with  the  great  seal,  as  Littleton 
had  run  away  with  it  to  York ;  but  Uie  very  cau- 
tious lawyer  declined  this  expedition. 

On  the  same  day,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
old  council  of  state,  and  the  old  speaker  Lenthall, 
seeing  that  the  soldiers  were  all  revolting  from 
Fleetwood,  gave  orders  for  a  rendezvous  m  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  under  Colonel  Okey  and  Colonel 
Alured,  whose  affection  to  the  Rump  was  well 
known.  There  was  also  received  intelbgeuce,  that 
Haselrig  and  ikva  revolted  forces  of  Portsmouth 
intended  speedily  to  come  up  to  London. 

On  the  morrow,  ^  trocms  under  Okey  and 
Alured  halted  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  opposite  to  the 
house  of  the  speaker,  gave  hin  three  cheersy 
saluted  bim  with  a  voUey,  and  took  the  word  of 
command  from^him.  Lenthall  was  now,  in  effect, 
commandei^in-chief  in  London;  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  securing  the  Tower,  and  in  convincing  the 
common  councnl,  the  citizens,  and  the  soldiery,  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  restore 
the  Rump.  And  two  days  after  this  (on  the 
26th),  the  speaker,  and  the  members  that  were  in 
town,  met  at  Whitehall,  and  walked  altogether  to 
the  parliament  house,  the  soldiers,  who  not  loi^ 
before  had  .forcibly  kept  them  from  sitting,  nov 
saluting  them  and  shouting  joyfully  as  they  passed. 

On  the  29th,  Haselrig,  who  liad  marched  up 
from  Portsmouth,  took  us  seat  in  the  House  in 
his  riding  halut,  and  "  was  very  jocund  and  huh." 
In  &ct  he  and  his  colleaguea  were  wondemlly 
elated ;  and,  instead  of  providing  against  Mtml^ 
they  fell  upon  their  opponents  of  the  army :  by 
one  vote  Uiey  dismissed  Lambert,  Deaborougl^ 
Ashfield,  Berry,  and  other  officers,  from  their  com- 
mands, and  ordered  them  to  retire  to  their  several 
houses  farther  off  from  London ;"  and  they  also 
voted  that  Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  had  adhered  to 
the  council  of  officers  and  the  army,  because  he 
wu  wiK.enoogli  to  «^i§||d*f«  ™  "S"^ 
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else  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  Monk  and  the  retuni 
of  Charlea  without  conditirau,  sbottld  be  seques- 
tered from  hu  seat,  uid  confined  to  his  house  at 
Raby,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  during  the  plea- 
Bure  of  parliament. 

A.  D.  1660. — On  the  2nd  of  January  the  House 
voted  tht^  a  bill  should  be  prepared  for  renouncing 
anew  the  title  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  of  all  of  the 
line  of  the  late  King  James ;  yet  on  the  6th  they 
received  a  letter  from  Monk  promising  all  obedi- 
ence and  faithfulness  to  this  parliament ;  and,  in 
their  infatuation,  they  voted  Monk  a  letter  of 
thanks,  and  desired  him  to  come  up  to  London 
as  soon  as  he  could.  At  York,  Fairfax,  the  late 
lord  geueral,  waited  upon  Monk,  and  expressed 
his  great  wilUngneas  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  Stuarts,  against  whose  tyranny 
he  had  fought  in  manv  ajiloody  field.  By  the 
26th  of  January  MoniE  was  at  Northampton, 
.where  he  protested  that  he  was  but  a  servant 
to  the  paruament  in  a  military  capacity.  On 
the  28th  he  was  at  St.  Alban's,  where  he  again 
expressed  all  duty  and  obedience  to  the  parlia- 
ment. But,  after  keeping  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  he  wrote  from  St.  Alban's  to  require  that 
all  the  soldiers  of  the  English  army  that  were  in 
or  about  London  should  be  removed,  to  make 
xoom  for  the  godly  and  right-minded  soldiers  he 
was  bringing  with  him  from  Scotland.  The  Rump 
ordered  the  troops  out  of  town  accordingly,  and 
made  Monk  keeper  of  St.  James's  Park,  having 
a  few  days  before  sought  to  please  him  by  recom- 
mending Mr.  Gamble,  bis  chaplain,  to  be  a  fellow 
of  Eton  College.  But  some  of  the  foot  soldiers 
would  not  march  out  to  make  room  fat  Monk,  and 
hHiug  into  a  mutiny  they  kept  Somerset  House 
as  a  garrison;  but  being  assured  of  a  month's 
pay,  and  cajoled  by  their  colonel,  these  men  were 
quieted,  and  marched  off;  and  on  the  same  day 
Monk  marched  into  London  in  all  state,  with  his 
horse  and  foot — and  then  the  king's  party  talked 
very  high,  saying  they  were  sure  the  king  would 
be  in  England  very  shortly.  Although  Monk 
carefully  concealed  his  intention  of  immediately 
recalling  Charles,  he  soon  opened  the  eyes  of 
Haselrig  and  that  party  to  the  monstrous  blimder 
they  had  committed.  "  It  pleased  him,"  says 
Whitelock,  "  that  the  secluded  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament  should  sit  again;  and  neither 
Haselrig  nor  Scot,  nor  any  of  that  party,  eould 
prevail  with  him  to  the  contrary,  nor  durst  any 
to  oppose  him ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  gene- 
rally, espedsUy  of  the  Presbyterians,  ran  that 
way,  and  the  cavaliers  agreed  to  it,  as  the  way  to 
bring  in  the  king."  Indeed  the  London  appren- 
tices had  been  up  in  arms  for  this  object ;  and 
Presbyterian  petitions  had  been  poured  in  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  parliamoit  as  it  was  before 
Pride's  Purge  and  the  king's  trial,  when  they  and 
their  brethren  were  the  majority. 
X  the  2let  of  February  the  secluded  members 
took  their  seats  in  the  House;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  memben  of  the  Rump  began  to  thhik  of 


providing  for  their  'powmal  saft^.  Many  of 
them  absented  themselves,  wd  gave  up  the  field 
to  the  Presbyterians  witiioat  a  stn^gle.*  'niis 
msjority  voted  in  rapid  laecession,  ust  Monk, 
their  patron,  should  be  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  that 
all  the  proceedings  of  parliament  since  their  seclu- 
sion should  be  null  and  void;  that  Presbyterianism 
should  be  the  one  and  sole  religion ;  and  that  the 
league  and  covenant,  without  any  amendment  or 
toleration,  should  be  posted  up  in  all  churches. 

On  the  16th  of  March  they  passed  an  act  for 
dissolving  this  parliament,  with  a  proviso  not  to 
infringe  the  r^hts  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Writs 
were  then  issued  for  a  new  parliament,  which  was 
to  meet  on  the  20th  of  April ;  and  then  Monk 
finished  his  bargun  with  Chsxles  the  Second — 
giving  advice  but  imposing  no  conditiona— thiow- 
ing  the  fate  of  the  country  at  the  feet  of  a  diasolate 
and  imprincipled  man. 

On  the  24m  of  April,  the  day  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  parliament,  Lambert,  who  hud 
proved  most  satisfactorily  that  he  was  not  a  Crom- 
well, was  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  after  an  insane 
attempt  at  insurrection.  When  the  parliament 
met,  ten  peers  took  their  seats  in  their  own  House, 
confirmed  the  appointments  of  Monk,  and  voted 
a  day  of  fasting  to  seek  God  for  his  blessing  upon 
the  approaching  settlement  of  the  nation.  This 
was  agreed  to  by  the  commons,  who  no  longer 
challenged  their  title  and  rights. 

Circular  letters  were  then  sent  for  the  oUier 
peers,  who  came  up  to  Westminster  by  AegewMf 
till  the  House,  which  had  been  so  long  emp^,  was 
nearly  full.  The  distinction  between  dioae  who 
had  borne  anns  fcx  the  parliament,  and  thoae  who 
had  borne  amu  for  tu  kin^  now  seemed  ob- 
literated,  and  Presbyterian  pern  sat  side  by  side 
with  those  who  had  always  adhered  to  the  liturgy 
and  the  established  church.  In  the  Lower  House 
the  Presbyterians  formed  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, for  the  elections  had  no  longer  been  con- 
trolled by  the  army,  which  absorbed  in  itself 
nearly  all  the  republicanism  of  the  country.  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimston  was  elected  speaker,  was'  con- 
ducted to  the  chair  by  Monk  and  HoUis,  and  die 
House  showed  the  utmost  readiness  in  agreeing 
with  the  restored  peers.  On  the  ^th  of  ^pril, 
the  two  Houses  gave  nders  !oit%day  o(  thanks- 
givingtoGod  "for  raising  up  Honk  and  other  in- 

•  Lndlow,  HMalt[K,'uid'UEM  otlim'or  Um  rtvMXam.  tank 
th»  alarm  when  they  hw  Honk  rttUm  the  Mteluded  PrMbyUitu*. 
and  Ludlov  iMolTMi  u>  nulw  Mm  «  vMt,  In  order,  he  njn,  *  ut 
mtkm  ■  mota  pMfwt  dlMcmrr  at  bU  inteDtloiu.''  Wlw  thb  nrv 
•hon-af|ht«t  repnbUcan  utmiI  the  datjr  of  adaUty  ud  iml  fitr  Um 
oomiBOB  goud.  Monk  replied  with  gremt  lUieUai,  Yen,  we  nnit  Uve 
and  die  logethei  Tix  a  eammonwealih."  3at  lloBk  bad  lakM  ear* 
to  piece  a  ihMt  ftwtnun  U  the  door,  fearing  that  Lodlow  might  deal 
with  him  a*  hU  eoBMwoM  told  him  he  daamred.  8om  aftrr.  Monk, 
iu  an  i&terrlew  with  Ha*elnj|,  ([raanlu  Sir  Anhu  by  tlMhand, 
exclumed,"  I  do  hen  protertto  70a,  In  the  praienoe  oTtheM  feetle- 
meo,  that  I  wiU  offott  to  (he  utmoat  tha  Ntiiac  Up  of  ckariM 
Stuarti  a  linjilr  paTwa,  or  a  Houm  of  Peart."  Aatt,  after  thia.  ax- 
iMMluUDag  00  their  nwptoloui,  he  aaid.  -  What  la  U  that  I  have  dooa 
in  bringiQK  theie  membere  Into  the  Howe  t  Are  tbaj  aot  the  aama 
that  broQ|(ht  the  king  to  the  block  ?— thongh  othen  eat  off  bla  haa^ 
and  thatjiutlr."— Ziidkw'tibmeirt.  Lndtow,  ■UAinf  the  Uma 
from  hlmaair.ahaisn  Haeelilc  with  bAiffJf^'a  dBMJUMl  vith 
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.■(TnmeiiU  of  Meeainj^  thh  nstion  from  thraldom 
«nd  misery and  voted  thanki  to  Monk  "  for  his 
eminent  and  unparalleled  services."  On  the  1st  of 
May,  Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  been  employed 
for  Binne  time  in  die  negociiUionB  or  ba^ainings 
^Ktweea  Charles  Hie  Second  and  die  ffeneral, 
arrived  again  from  Breda,  and  presented  himself 
with  nyal  diapatdies  at  Monk's  house.  Monk, 
who  continued  to  wear  tihe  mask  when  h*  was  no 
longer  neoemary,  would  not  open  die  dispatches 
then,  but  ordoed  GianviUe  to  present  them  to 
him  in  the  midat  <tf  the  council  of  state.  This 
waa  done;  and,  to  carry  on  the  ftrce,  Granville  was 
put  under  arrest — but,  lo !  it  waa  proved  that  the 
letters  were  really  from  the  king  himself,  and  that 
they  contained  very  upright  and  very  satisfactory 
intentions ;  and  Granville  was  released  from  cus- 
tody, and  the  letters  were  sent  down  to  parliament, 
and  there  read  in  the  name  of  the  king.  One  of 
these  epistles  was  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
another  to  the  Commons,  one  to  Monk,  and  another 
to  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council 
of  Lmidon.  The  letter  to  the  Commons  contained 
the  famous  "Declaration  of  Breda,"  offering  in- 
demni^  for  the  {mst  and  liberty  of  conscience  for 
the  future.  This  document  which  will  be  noticed 
more  at  length  in  the  next  period  of  our  history, 
wu  the  only  pledge  that  this  j^iament  thought  it 
necessary  to  require  from  a  pruice  who  had  ali«ady 
proved,  in  many  cases,  that  his  rc^al  word  was  not 
worth  more  than  that  of  his  father  had  been  before 
him.  Some  time  before  this  the  zealous  Presbyte- 
rians had  been  reminded  that  Charles's  religion  was 
at  best  but  a  devotion  to  prelacy ;  that  he  had  been 
too  long  under  the  wing  of  his  mother,  too  long  in 
France  and  Flanders,  **  the  most  Jetuited  place  in 
the  world,"  to  have  preserved  even  his  Armini- 
anism  in  a  pure  state ;  and  that  those  of  the  Pres- 
byterian judgment  and  covenant  could  expect 
uodiiog  but  ce^n  ruin  to  their  ways  and  Uieir 
persons  by  a  clenching  and  closing  with  such  in- 
consistoit  piinciples ;  that  the  Independents,  who 
liad  grown  up  under  them,  had  hitherto  allowed 
the  men  of  their  party  as  much  freedom  as  they 
enjoyed  themselves,  and  had  admitted  them  to  an 
equal  participation  in  that  grand  privile^,  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  they  could  never  hope  to 
enjoy  undo-  the  restored  Charles ;  that  the  royalists 
wouM  never  leave  **  buzzing  in  his  ear,  to  quicken 
his  memory,"  that  the  interest  of  the  Presbyterian 
party  was  in  its  infancy  founded  in  Scotland  upon 
the  ruin  of  his  great-grandmother,  continued  and 
improved  in  Ei^land  by  the  perpetual  vexation  of 
his  grandfather,  and  at  len^  prosecuted  to  the 
decapitating  of  his  father ;  and  that  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  Restoration  would  be  the  loss 
of  all  kinds  of  liberty  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
Presbyterians.*  But  heated  and  blinded  by  their 
loyalty,  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  all-powerful 
in  the  Commons,  and  fiu>  from  weak  in  the  Lords, 
disregarded  all  these  warnings,  and  diey  named  a 
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committee  at  once  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the 
king's  letter,  expressing  their  joy,  the  joyful  sense 
of  all  the  House,  of  his  gracious  offers,  and  their 
humble  thanks  for  them,  with  professions  of  their 
loyalty  and  duty  to  his  majesty.  As  for  the 
Lords,  they  voted  thanks  to  Sir  John  Granville 
for  bringing  these  gracious  letters ;  and  declared 
that,  according  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Kingdom,  the  government  ia  and 
oug^t  to  be  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and 
that  some  way  should  instand;^  be  devised  how  to 
make  up  all  breaches,  and  obtain  the  king's  happy 
return  to  hia  people.  The  Ccmimons  forthwith 
agreed  widi  the  Lords  in  all  diis ;  appointed  a 
committee  to  erase  from  their  journals  whatever 
acts  or  orders  had  been  made  inconsistent  there- 
with ;  voted  the  king,  who  was  penniless,  the 
present  supply  of  50,000/. ;  sent  a  committee  into 
the  city  to  get  that  money  advanced  upon  security 
and  interest;  agreed  to  an  assessment  of  70,000(^ 
per  month  for  three  mouths,  and  sent  another 
committee  to  jbin  the  Lords  in  drawing  up  an 
answer  to  his  majesty's  most  gracious  letters  and 
declaration.  And  at  the  end  of  this  busy  day  there 
was  a  wonderful  lighting  of  bonfires,  ringing  of 
bells,  firing  of  great  guns,  and  drinking  of  the 
king's  healdi.  Prynne,  who  had  got  back  into 
the  house,  and  who  could  never  fbr^  the  former 
tyranny  of  prelacy  from  which  he  had  suffered  so 
severely,  made  a  hopeless  ^rt  to  sober  this  in- 
toxication ;  and  that  upright  judRe,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  ventured  to  recommend  that  some  more 
definite  settlement  should  be  made  before  the  king 
were  brought  back ;  but  Monk  silenced  them  by 
telling  them,  that,  as  the  king  would  come  back 
without  either  money  or  troops,  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  liim ;  and  no  other  voice  was  raised 
i^Qst  accepting  the  *'  Declaration  of  Breda"  as 
a  full  and  sufficient  security,  nor  was  a  word 
more  said  about  conditions  and  limitations.  On 
the  2nd  of  May  the  speaker.  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
ston,  in  returning  thanks  in  the  name  of  the 
House,  and  givii^  500/.  to  Sir  John  (^nville, 
said — ^**I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  grateful 
and  thankful  hearts  the  Commons,  now  assem- 
bled in  parliament,  have  receind  his  majesty's 
gracious  letter;  re*  ipsa  loquitur.  You  your- 
self have  been  ocularis  et  auricularis  testis  de 
rei  veritaie.  Our  bells  and  our  bonfires  have 
already  begun  the  proclamation  of  his  majesty's 
goodness  and  of  our  joys.  We  have  told  the 
people  that  our  king,  the  glory  of  Englaud,  is 
coming  home  again;  and  they  nave  resounded  it 
back  again  in  our  ears  that  they  are  ready,  and 
their  hearts  are  open  to  receive  him.  Both  par- 
liament and  people  have  cried  aloud  to  the  King 
of  Kings  in  their  priyers,  *  Long  lire  king  Charles 
the  Second.' " 

The  Commons  continued  running  a  race  with 
the  lords  in  this  new  loyalW :  first,  tttey  gave  leave 
to  Doctor  Clarges,  a  member  of  their  House,  to 
go  to  the  king  from  Monk,  and  then  they  resolved 
to  aend  twelve  of  their  n^bOt«tojrait'U]^n  his 
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vijeatv/  Nor  were  the  lord  mayor  and  coramoD 
council  of  London  less  loyal  than  the  House  of 
C<niunoD8 :  they  gave  Gnnville  3002^  and  named 
some  of  their  council  to  vait  upon  his  majea^, 
making  all  haste  to  set  up  the  royal  statue  m 
GuildhaU,  and  remove  the  obnozious  arms  of  the 
Commonwealth.  And  divers  maids  of  the  city 
petitioned  the  lord  mayor  for  leave  to  meet  the 
king  in  white  clothes.  Some  doubts  were  enter- 
tained of  the  seamen  in  the  navy,  but  Qeneral 
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Montague,  firing  himself  the  6rst  gun,  and  eiyiog, 
**  God  save  the  King !"  got  a  royal  salute  from 
all  the  Aips,  the  men  all  shouting  lustily,  **  God 
bless  the  King !" — And  dwn  the  general  |ave  two 

pipes  of  canary  to  his  men. 

On  the  8th  of  May  Charles  was  solenmly  pT<h 
claimed  at  Westminster  Hall  gate,  the  lords  and 
commons  standing  bare-headed  by  the  henkis, 
whilst  the  proclamation  was  made.^ 
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AioRRinor  Auot.  Pmn  in  Orlchi*!  Pietnn  (a  TAnib«di  P«Ue«. 

HuHOP  Tavub,    From  ma  Ori|[liuT  Vlotuia  [a  AU  SuDla'  Collflge,  Oxford. 

Pox.    From  an  onunymou*  PrioL 

Akckbhrop  Lathi.    From  ■  Piotun  br  TBnd7k& 

AjiCHBUBop  Cbhke.   From  a  Picton  b;  Sit  Pator  Leljr. 


HE  principal  matter 
that  remainB  for  this 
chapter  is  the  history 
of  those  rival  forms 
of  Protestantism 
which,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  period, 
first  overthrew  the 
ancient  English 
church,  and  then, 
after  their  common 
victory,  falling  to 
contention  and  a 
trial  of  strength 
amoi^  themselves,  vere  in  their  turn  successively 
displaced,  or  attempted  to  be  displaced,  the  one  by 

VOL.  III. 


the  other.  These  sects  may  all  be  regarded  as  so 
many  varieties  of  Puritanism,  or  as  the  motley 
brood  of  the  spirit  that  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  was  usually  called  by  that  name,  and 
the  origin  and  early  progress  of  which  have  been 
already  sketched  in  the  preceding  Book.  The 
Puritanism  that  made  its  appearance  in  England 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  was,  it 
may  he  remembered,  chiefly  derived  from  Geneva, 
where  the  severe  theology  of  Calvin  had  struck 
deep  root  in  the  congenial  soil,  and  flourished 
amain  in  the  keen  air,  of  republican  institutions. 
Directly  from  this  fountain-head  came  also  the 
Puritanism  of  Scotland  ;  for  Knox,  the  great  leader 
of  the  Reformation  in  that  country,  was  a  disciple 
of  Calvin,  and  had  been  for  some  years  the  pastor 
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of  the  Englieh  Calviniato  at  Geneva.  The  prin- 
ciple of  ^  CalviniBtic  or  PreabyteriBii  Bystein  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  was  kq^t  wholly  out  of  the 
scheme  of  the  English  rerormed  churchy  oa  its 
restoration  under  Elizabeth,  by  the  exclusive  selec- 
tion of  its  heads  and  rulers  from  those  of  the 
returned  exiles  who  had  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 
congregation  at  Frankfort.  The  friends  of  the 
Geneva  worship  and  discipline  were  thus  in  Eng- 
land either  driven  out  of  the  national  church  al- 
together, or,  if  they  remained  in  communion  with 
it  (which  they  generally  did),  were  forced  to 
refSrain,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  aake  of  peace, 
from  propu[atii^  or  acting  upon  thor  peculiar 

r'  oioos.  It  is  true  that,  even  thus  circumstanced, 
y  preserved  a  strong  spirit  of  Puritanism  withia 
the  country,  and  fostaed,  both  among  the  clergy 
and  among  flie  people,  that  aversion  to  Hbt  ritiuu 
and  goremment  of  the  established  churdi  which 
eventuidly  broke  out  into  t^pen  dissent  and  separa- 
l^on.   But  in  Scotland  the  ascendancy  of  Knox 
and  his  friends  made  the  Reformation  thoroughly 
Puritanical  from  the  beginning,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  both  the  clergy  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
concerned ;  and  all  that  the  government  could  do 
in  resistance  to  the  vehement  course  of  the  national 
feeling  was  to  ward  off  for  a  time  the  actual  esta- 
blishment of  a  purely  Preabyterian  church,  and  to 
endeavour  to  maintain  somewhat  of  the  outward 
form  of  an  opposite  polity  in  association  with  the 
spirit  and  even  many  of  ue  usages  of  the  Geneva 
diBcipUne.   The  res&aint,  however,  which  was 
thus  put  upon  F^bytoianism  in  Scotland  waa  so 
fill  from  bein^  sufficient  to  subdue  its  strength  or 
temper,  that  it  was  only  thereby  irritated  to  a  pre- 
ternatural inflammation  and  fierocitf,  which  made 
it  the  more  restless  under  its  boncis,  and  also  the 
more  able  to  break  them  asunder,  the  longer  they 
enthralled  it.    It  became,  like  a  strong  river 
dammed  up,  ready,  whenever  it  should  burst  the 
fast-failing  barrier  that  confined  it,  to  precipitate 
itself  in  a  raging  and  all-devouring  inundation. 
But  for  the  prodigious  impetuosity  with  which  the 
tide  of  Puritanism  thus  came  rushing  on  from 
Scotland,  it  may  be  very  much  doubted  if  the  less 
accumulated  force  of  English  dissent  would  have 
ever  prevailed  over  the  established  church,  or  per- 
haps even  risen  with  any  very  formidable  violence 
against  it,  although,  when  the  two  streams  joined 
their  waters,  the  more  diffused  and  sluggi^ 
naturally  caught  ihe  faxj  of  the  other,  and  their 
united  volume  rolled  abng  with  a  donUy  tre- 
mendous power,   Preabyterianism,  bIb<^  in  imita- 
tion of  what  had  been  preriously  done  by  the  people 
of  Scotland,  was  the  first  shape  in  which  triumphant 
Puritanism  exhibited  itself  in  England  after  its 
overthrow  of  the  old  establishment ;  and,  notwith- 
standing both  the  influence  subsequently  acquired 
by  Independency  in  the  government,  and  the 
spread  of  that  and  other  sects  among  the  people, 
the  national  church,  and  also  the  national  senti- 
ment, continued  to  he,  in  the  main,  Presbyterian 
until  the  leatnation  of  ^Epiaoopacy.   This  par- 


ticular fonn  of  Puritanism,  therefore,  is  the  first 
subject  we  have  now  to  take  up ;  and  a  retrospect 
of  the  history  of  die  Sootdsh  kirk  during  the  reign 
of  James  in  his  native  country  will  moat  fidy  in- 
troduce us  to  the  scene  of  the  subsequent  conten- 
tions between  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy  in  both 
kingdoms.  Such  an  inquiry  is  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  the  whole  course  of  events  in  the  track 
of  time  we  have  been  surveying ;  for,  \om  before 
the  civil  war  was  begun  by  the  Scots  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  the  leaders  lA 
the  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  court  in  the 
English  parliament  were,  it  is  well  ascertained,  in 
intimate  con&doacy  vrith  the  ecclesiastical  agi- 
tators in  Scotland,  and  the  movements  of  each 
pai^  were  gmerally  taken  in  conc^  with  the 
other.  Yet  no  part  of  our  history  has  been  so 
mudi  neglected,  and  consequently  miarepreaented, 
by  the  general!^  of  our  hiitorianft. 

The  Scottish  Solomon  proved  himself  to  he 
a  person  of  lax  principle,  or  no  principle  at 
all,  in  too  many  ways  to  leave  us  any  excuse 
for  charging  him  vrim  acts  of  dissimiuation  or 
other  obliquity  which  he  never  committed-  **  When 
the  Long  Parliament  addressed  King  Charles  to 
set  up  Presbytery  in  the  room  of  Episcopacy," 
says  a  writer,  whose  misrepresentations  do  not  com- 
monly assume  so  bold  or  passionate  a  t<me,  his 
majesty  objected  his  coronation  oath,  in  which  he 
had  sworn  to  maintain  the  clergy  in  their  rights 
and  wivileges;  but  King  James  had  no  such 
scruples  of  conscience,  for,  widunrt  ao  much  as 
asking  the  consent  of  parHament,  general  aasembly, 
or  people,  ha  ontend  upon  dw  moat  efiectnal 
measures  to  lubvot  the  kirk-diadpline  which  he 
had  sworn  to  maintain,  with  bands  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  at  his  coronation,  and  had  afterwards 
solemnly  subscribed,  with  his  queen  and  family, 
in  the  year  1581  and  1590."*  James's  coronation 
took  place  when  he  was  an  infant  of  thirteen 
months  old ;  so  that  his  hands,  if  they  had  been 
lifted  to  heaven  at  all  upon  that  occasion,  must 
have  been  held  up  by  his  nurse.  But  in  truth  it 
was  not  the  baby  king,  but  the  Lords  Morton  and 
Home  for  him,  that  took  the  new  coronation  oath, 
to  maintain  and  defend  the  religion  then  pro- 
fessed.f  And  what  was  the  religion  at  this  time 
legally  established  in  Scotland?  It  was  not  Pres- 
bytery. Popery  and  the  masa,  indeed,  bad  been 
abolished  by  pariiament  aerea  yean  befiire,  and  a 
Protestant  confesaicm  of  fiutii  and  doctrine  had 
been  solemnly  adopted.  But  Episemi^  had  not 
been  put  down.  Even  if  Knox's  First  Book  of 
DiscipUne,  with  its  twelve  Superintendenta,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  having  delineated  a  scheme  of 
Presbyterian  church-government,  that  scheme  never 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  state.  It  is  tiue 
that  the  General  Assembly  had,  from  the  first, 
evinced  a  jealousy  or  dislike  of  the  Episcopal 
office ;  but  that  feeling  had  never  been  slured  by 
the  parliament,  and  bishops  continued  to  be  aj^ 
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pointed,  upon  vacancies,  to  all  the  sees  as  usual. 
The  account  in  the  printed  Calderwood  omits  all 
notice  of  the  circumstance  ;  but  at  this  very  coro- 
nation of  James,  while  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
John  Knox,  the  acts  of  crowning  and  of  anointing 
were  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Orkney^  assisted 
fay  two  of  the  superintendents.  The  anointing  was 
atrongty  ol^ected  to  by  Knox  and  the  clei^,  as  a 
JewiA  1  ceremony  J  but  it  was  persisted  in  notwith- 
atanding.*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  form  of 
EedesoaaUcal  pdi^  to  which  Jamea  at  hia  coro- 
nation did  not  swear  himself,  but  wae  sworn  by 
his  proxiea,  was  Episcopacy  and  not  Presbytery. 

And  such  for  many  years  continued  to  be  the  esta- 
blished relifpon  of  tlie  IdngdcHn.  The  importunities 
of  the  Assembly  were  uigent  and  incessant  enough ; 
but  they  were  not  listened  to  either  by  any  one  of 
the  foor  successive  r^ents,  Murray,  Lennox,  Mar, 
and  Morton,  that  governed  the  country  during  the 
laic's  minority, — ^more  or  less  zealously  Protestant 
as  tber  all  were,  or  professed  to  be,— or  by  James 
liimseu  after  he  took  the  management  of  afiUn 
into  his  own  hands.  The  balk  «  the  revenues  of 
most  of  the  sees,  indeed,  vas  diverted  into  lay 
hands  tbroarit  fli^Uons  arnmgnnenti  made  with 
the  hcddeis  by  poirarfiil  banma  or  creatnres  of  die 
court  whom  liie  weakneaa  or  pn^igacy  of  the  go- 
TennDEOt  permitted  ao  to  muce  tnffic  of  the  ap- 
ptnntments ;  but  the  order  of  bishops  was  perse- 
▼eiingly  kept  up  in  the  &ce  of  all  the  outray  the 
general  assembly  could  raise  upon  the  subject. 
The  opposition  of  that  body,  indeed,  sustained,  as 
it  indubitably  was,  by  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country,  waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer  every  year.  In 
the  bcghming  it  had  been  hardly  more  than  a  re- 
luctance to  acknowledge  the  episcopal  office  as 
sohaisting  in  the  national  dkurch.  The  assembly 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1562,  being  the  third  of  these  councils  of  the 
lefinmed  national  chnrch,  admitted  Aloander  Qor- 
don.  Bishop  of  Galloway,  aa  superintendent  of 
that  district,  but  only  upon  tibe  petition  of  fte 
kirki  dierdn  situated :  from  which,  a»  Calderwood 
nmarkiiit  be  percdrredtbatUs  old  episct^ 
cSke  waa  not  held  to  pn  him  the  right  of  ez< 
erasing  any  clerical  jurisdiction.  "  Further," 
adds  the  historian,  "  he  is  not  sUled  simply  lnsh(^, 
but,  as  it  were  by  a  note  of  uminution,  vtko  is 
eaUed  bishops  to  wit,  by  custom  and  vulgar  speech 
of  the  people,  calling  any  man  a  bishop  that  pos- 
■esseth  the  bishop's  benefice."t  \^&^  the 
assembly,  in  the  same  spirit,  petitioned  flie  queen 
**  that  no  bishopric,  abbacy,  priory,  deanery,  pro- 
Toatry,  or  oUier  benefice  having  more  churches 
than  one  annexed  thereto,  should  be  disposed  in 
time  coining  to  any  one  man ;  but  that,  the  lurches 
hereof  bong  disaalTed,  the  aame  ahonld  be  pro- 
-fidcd  to  aenral  peiaona,  so  aa  every  man  having 
chavge  may  serve  at  hia  own  church,  according  to 
hia  Toca&n.*t  In  1566  they  addraied  a  anppH- 
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cation  to  the  nobility  and  lords  of  secret  council 
"professing  ChriBt  with  them,  and  who  had  re- 
nounced the  Roman  antichrist,"  against  a  com- 
mission lately  granted,  by  which,  as  they  declare, 
"  that  conjured  memy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  cruel 
murderer  of  our  dear  brethren,  who  is  falsely  styled 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  is  reponed  and  re- 
stored, by  signature  passed,  to  his  former  tyranny : 
for,  not  only  are  his  ancient  jurisdictions,  as  they 
are  termed,  of  Uie  whole  bislu^ric  of  St.  Andrew's 
granted  to  him,  but  also  the  execution  of  judg- 
ment, confirmation  of  testammta,  and  donation  of 
benefices,  as  mine  amply  in  his  signature  is  ex- 
pressed."* But  this  Mchbishop — the  unfortunate 
Hamilton,  who  a  few  years  afterwards  finished  his 
course  on  the  gibbet — was  a  papist  as  well  as  a 
bishop.  The  same  assembly  did  not  hesitate  to 
send  an  affectionate  letter,  drawn  up  by  Knox, 
"  to  their  brethren,  the  bishops  and  pastors  of 
England,"  requesting  them,  indeed,  to  deal  gently 
with  those  of  their  numb^  who  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  canonical  habits,  but  not  absolutely  de- 
nyii^  die  lawfulness  of  the  said  apparel,  and 
admitting  that  the  question  aa  to  whether  it  waa  to 
be  accounted  among  tfiinga  indifferent  appeared 
to  be  agitated  with  greater  vehemence  by  both 
parties  in  the  Engliui  chnrdi  than  ihej  could 
themselves  approve  of.f  A  few  years  after  they 
would  not  have  gone  so  far  in  the  way  of  con- 
cession either  to  prelacy,  or  to  the  "  Romish  rags" 
of  the  surplice,  ootner-cap,  and  tippet 

This  letter,  aa  we  have  said,  was  penned  by 
Knox.  Its  spirit  is  decidedly  Calvinistic  and 
anti-episcopal ;  the  great  Scottish  reformer,  who 
had  refused  a  bishopric  from  Edward  VI.,  lays  no 
restrunt  upon  the  expression  of  his  cordial  prefer- 
ence for  a  diurch  divested  of  all  "  worldly  pomp," 
and  of  his  scorn  for  the  "  vain  trifles"  which  ap- 
peared to  be  held  among  the  essentials  of  religion 
by  the  heads  o£  the  iuogliah  establishment.  He 
even  makes  bold  to  characterise  the  habits  thtt 
were  ol^ected  to  as  **  the  dn^  of  that  Roman 
beast" — **  the  print  and  mark  of  that  odious  beast," 
—which  every  CSiristian  mas  ought  *'tofeartitber 
to  take  in  hia  hand  or  finehead  ;**  and  be  ^orts 
his  English  brethren  **  to  deal  more  wisely  than  to 
trouble  the  godly  with  such  vanities  ;"  for  all 
things,"  he  adds,  "  which  seem  lawful  ediiy  not ; 
. . . .  aU  civil  authority  hath  not  ever  the  light  of  God 
shining  beftne  their  eyes  in  their  statutes  and  com~ 
msndments,  but  thdr  affections  savour  too  much, 
sfsnetimes,  of  the  earth  and  of  worldly  wisdom. 
Therefore,  we  think  that  ye  ought  boldly  oppose 
youraelves,  not  only  to  all  power  that  dare  extol 
itself  agaiiut  God,  but  also  against  all  such  as  dare 
burden  the  consciences  of  the  feithful  further  than 
God  hath  burdened  them  in  hia  own  word."  But 
still  we  have  not  here  the  imqualified  and  nncom- 
promismg  condemnalion,  the  vehement  intolerance 
of  episcopacy,  aa  almoat  a  kind  of  antichrist  oi 
aecnned  thing,  vriiidi  erne  aflerwudt  to  be  ihs 
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profetsion  of  the  Scotch  natiounl  church.  On  the 
contrary,  Knox  and  the  other  members,  lay  and 
clerical,  of  this  geaeral  assembly,  as  we  have  seen, 
style  the  bishops  of  England  their  brethren,  and 
distinctly  recognise  their  hierarchical  establiah- 
ment  as  a  branch  of  the  same  church  of  Christ  to 
which  they  themselves  belong.  And  such,  it  may 
he  asserted,  continued  to  be  the  state  of  feeling 
eren  among  the  most  zealous  of  the  Scottish  clergy 
so  long  as  Knox  lived.  Soon  after  the  violent 
death  of  Archbishop  Hamilton  in  1510,  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  rector  of  the  University  of  St  Andrew's, 
was  presented  to  the  see,  through  the  procurement 
of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  to  whom  its  temporalities 
had  been  granted  by  the  crown.  The  earl  retuned 
the  biiU:  of  the  rerennes,  and  Douglas  was  oMiged 
to  he  satiified  with  a  mull  pension  in  addition  to 
the  d^ity.  Morton,  however,  was  determined 
that  hia  subititate,  though  a  very  poor,  should  not 
be  a  mere  nominal  arebbishop.  A  parliament 
having  met  at  Stirling  in  the  end  of  August,  15*71, 
the  superintendent  of  Fife,  Calderwood  tells  us, 
inhibited  Douglas  from  voting  in  name  of  the  kirk 
under  the  pain  of  excommunication ;  but  Morton 
commanded  him  to  vote,  under  the  pain  of  treason. 
Probably  it  was  part  of  the  bargain  that  the  earl 
should  lutve  the  archbishop's  vote  in  parliament, 
as  well  as  the  pecuniary  profits  of  the  see.  This 
affair  eventually  led  to  an  important  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  national  churoh.  Douglas, 
filling  himself  opposed  in  his  attempts  to  levy 
certain  duties  belonging  to  his  archbishopric  by 
the  collector  of  the  sbpendi  of  the  clergy,  for 
whose  rapport  the  parliament  had  ordered  a  third 
of  the  ancient  revenues  of  the  church  to  be  re- 
served, applied  to  his  patron  Morton,  who  was, 
indeed,  much  more  interestod  in  the  matter  than 
himself,  and  through  bis  in6uence  got  an  order 
from  the  Regent  Mar,  prohibiting  in  the  mean 
time  the  collection  of  any  dues  for  the  parochial 
clergy  within  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrew's.  A 
letter,  which  was  written  upon  this  occasion  to  the 
regent  by  John  Erskine,  the  famous  laird  of  Dun, 
will  show  the  point  to  which  the  most  attached 
and  resolute  champions  of  the  Scottish  church  as 
yet  carried  their  hostility  to  episcopacy.  After 
maintaining  that  no  prince  could,  by  his  own 
authority,  set  up  men  in  spiritual  offices,  whether 
as  bishops  or  pastors,  that  ri^t  being  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  church  alone,  jBrskine  reminded  the 
regent  that  the  continual  pelitioa  of  the  Idrk  had 
been,  that  whenever  any  of  the  great  benefices, 
having  many  kirks  joined  to  them,  should  bec(»ne 
Tacant,  aU  the  kirks  should  be  divided,  and 
■everally  disposed  to  several  men,  to  serve  every 
man  at  his  own  kirk  ;**  "  in  which  mind,"  he 
adds,  "  all  that  hear  office  in  the  kirk  continue;" 
but  if  such  dismembering  of  great  benefices  can- 
not be  granted  at  tiiis  time,  he  doubts  not,  he 
■ays,  but  the  kirk  will  consent  that  the  benefices 
and  offices  joined  thereto,  being  conferred  with  its 
own  concurrence,  may  have  such  profits  assigned 
to  them, "  as  may  be  spared  abore  the  leaaimable 


sustentation  of  the  ministers  of  the  kirks  of  such 
benefices,  till  further  order  be  taken  in  these  mat- 
ters."*    Here  is  not,  it  will  be  perceived,  no 
more  than  in  the  letter  of  the  assembly  of  1565  to 
the  clergy  of  England,  any  absolute  protestation 
against  episcopacy  in  all  circumstances ;  the 
writer's  opinion  as  to  its  inexpediency  and  unpro- 
fitableness is  clearly  enough  indicated ;  but  the 
only  thing  that  he  absolutely  protests  against  is  the 
induction  of  hidiops  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  church.   **  1  cannot,**  he  says  in  conclusion, 
"  but  lament  from  my  very  heart  a  great  miswder 
used  in  Stirling  at  the  last  parliament,  in  creating 
bishops,  pladng  them,  and  giving  them  vote  in 
parliament  aa  mnhopa,  in  despite  of  the  kiik,  and 
high  contempt  of  Crad,  the  kirk  oppoiing  herself 
against  that  miaorder."   The  next  general  asson- 
bly  had  been  appointed  to  meet  at  St  Andrew's 
ontheGthof  March,  1572;  but,  by  desire  of  the 
regent,  the  usual  number  of  the  ministers,  superin- 
tendents, and  commissioners  from  towns  and  kirks 
convened  at  Leith,  on  the  12th  of  January,  for 
settling  the  policy  of  the  kirk,  and  determined  in 
their  second  sitting  that  their  convention  should 
have  the  force  and  strength  of  a  general  assembly, 
and  that  all  things  might  he  treated  and  concluded 
therein  that  used  to  be  treated  and  concluded  in 
any  general  assembly.    On  the  16th  of  January 
the  regent  granted  power  and  commission  to  tlK 
Karl  of  Morton,  chancellor.  Lord  Ruthven,  trea* 
surer,  Adam,'  Bislu^  of  Orkney,  and  other  five 
perKBis,  or  any  four  of  the  whole  number,  to  treat 
and  come  to  an  arrangement  irith  this  cmve&tion 
of  the  church,  or  any  onnmiasionera  whom  it 
should  authorise,  **  enent  all  matters  tending  to 
the  ordering  and  establishing  of  the  policy  of  the 
kirk,  the  sustentation  of  the  ministers,  and  support 
of  the  king's  majesty  and  common  affairs  of  the 
realm,  to  continue  in  such  order  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  till  his  highness*  (the  king's)  perfect  age, 
or  till  the  same  be  altered  and  abolished  by  Uie 
three  estates  in  parliament,  promittii^  to  hold 
firm  and  stable  sit  and  whatsomever  the  said  com- 
missioners  do  and  conclude  in  the  premises."  X«t 
us  see,  then,  what  was  the  ecclesiastical  conatitution 
now  agreed  upon  and  established  by  the  concur- 
rence of  dte  church  and  the  state.    In  the  first 
place,  it  was  resolved  that  no  innovatkn  should  be 
made  in  the  titles  of  archbishops  aiul  bidiopa,  nor 
in  the  bound*  of  dioceseB,1»t  mat  in  tibtte  reapecta 
■11  things  "  should  stand  and  continue  in  time 
commg  as  thn  did  faefine  the  reformatioii  of  reli- 
^on ;  at  the  fe^st  till  the  king's  majority,  or  con- 
sent of  parliament"   Deans  and  chapters  were 
annexed  to  all  metropolitan  and  cathedral  seats. 
The  only  restraint  put  upon  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  was,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  till  further 
order  were  taken,  they  should  exercise  no  other 
spiritual  jurisdiction  than  the  superintendents 
were  accustomed  to  exercise ;  and  that,  generally, 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  kirk,  and  the  geoeial 
assouhly  dierecrf',  tn  spiritual^uiy  as  ihey  were  to 
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the  king  in  temyoralibas.  Even  abbacies,  priories, 
and  nunneries  were  preserved ;  it  was  only 
ordained  that,  if  it  were  postibtef  such  a  portion 
of  the  revenues  should  be  auigned  to  the  support 
of  die  parochial  clergy  as  should  be  found  reason- 
able, and  should  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  or 
■uperintendent  within  whose  province  the  religious 
house  lay,  and  soch  oSihe  king's  majeaty's  council 
aa  should  be  directed  to  accord  with  him  Oiereon ; 
— a  cold  and  cautioua  pronsion,  from  which  very 
little  was  to  be  looked  for.  "  As  for  the  remanent 
profit  and  title  of  the  benefice,"  it  was  further  laid 
down  by  the  commissioners,  because  the  possessor 
must  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estate  in  parliament,  they  think  it  needful  that  he 
who  shall  have  the  style,  title,  and  place  of  abbot, 
prior,  and  commendator,  be  well  learned  and 
qualified ;  and  for  trial  of  his  qualification,  that 
the  king's  lettera  commendatory  under  the  signet 
ahall  be  dhrected  to  die  archbishop  or  bishop  of 
the  pnmnce  wherdn  the  abbacy  or  priory  lieth,  to 
try  and  examine  his  learning  and  abUityj  and 
upon  testimonial  of  his  ability  from  the  ordinar,  he 
shall  compear  before  the  king  or  his  regent,  aod  give 
his  oath  in  form  as  the  bishop  doth;  and  then  shall 
the  king's  letters  and  provisiraia  imder  the  great 
aeal  be  expede,  directed  to  the  ordinar  bishop  of 
the  province,  or  others  bruiking  [enjoying]  the  dig- 
nities or  inferior  office  in  die  seat,  to  give  him  col- 
lation." Persons  so  admitted  as  commeodators 
were  albwed  to  be  appointed  senators  of  the  col- 
lege of  justice,  or  to  be  employed  by  the  king  in 
the  necessary  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  Ano- 
ther clause  directed  the  manner  of  creating  a 
bishop,  which  was  to  be  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
formally  electing  the  person  nominated  in  a  letter 
or  precept  from  the  king  or  his  regent;  the  only 
liberty  of  objection  or  hesitation  fdlowed  to  them 
being,  that,  in  case  the  royal  nominee  sfaonld  not 
be  found  qualified,  thCT  might  humbly  crave  and 
require  his  majesty,  vrim  all  convenient  expedition, 
to  nominate  another.  But,  to  raider  thia  liberty 
of  no  avail,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  provision 
was  made  for  die  nominee  being  examined  by  the 
chiqiter.  So  much  r^ard  was  even  had  to  the 
rights  of  all  the  existing  holders  of  deaneries, 
canonries,  and  prebendaries,  that  although  only 
those  of  them  diat  had  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
reformed  church  were  to  continue  to  exercise  their 
functions,  yet  the  others  who  still  continued  papists 
were  not  to  be  displaced,  nor  successors  appointed 
to  them  till  they  should  depart  this  life.  Here 
ye  see,"  says  the  old  presbyterian  historian,  in 
concluding  his  account  of  the  new  settlement, 
**  this  hook  for  the  most  part  concemeth  the  provi- 
sion of  the  dtles  <^  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacona,  chancellors,  and  such  like,  to  minis- 
teta ;  and  of  abbacies  and  priories  to  other  quali- 
fied persona,  to  vote  in  pailiament  aa  persons  of 
eccleaiastical  esUUe.  Here  is  a  £iir  ahow  re- 
stating beneficea  of  cure,  great  and  small,  to  the 
kirk ;  but,  in  efiect,  it  was  .to  restore  only  tUlea, 
which  noblemcQ  pooeived  could  not  be  given 


coDvenieutly  to  themselves  ;  but  tliey  gripped  to 
the  commodity,  in  obtaining  from  the  titulars 
either  temporal  lands,  feued  to  themselves,  or 
tithes  or  pensions  to  their  servants  or  dependers. 
And,  therefore,  the  bishops  admitted  according  to 
this  new  order  were  called  in  jest  ivlchan  bishops. 
A  ttUchan  is  a  calf's  skin  filled  full  of  stoaw  to 
cause  the  cow  give  milk.*** 

This  scheme  of  church  government  was  allowed 
and  approved  of  1^  the  regent,  in  the  name  of 
the  lui^,  on  the  1st  of  February.  On  the  6th, 
for  which  day  die  chapter  had  been  summoned, 
Douglas  was  formally  elected  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  whither  his  patron  Morton  had  taken 
care  to  proceed  a  few  days  before,  that  his  personal 
direction  and  influence  might  not  be  wantii^  in 
the  management  of  the  business.  Calderwood 
says  that  were  was  a  great  debate  in  the  chapter, 
and  that  many  of  the  ministers  opposed  the  elec- 
tion of  the  rector.  But  the  boldest  act  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  Mr.  Patrick  Adamson,  who, 
upon  Friday,  the  8th, "  discontented,"  says  Calder- 
wood, **  because  he  was  not  preferred  to  a  bishop- 
ric, as  he  expected,  in  his  sermon  divided  bishops 
in  three  sorts, — Afy  Lord  Bishop,  My  Lofms 
Bishop,  and  The  Lord's  Bishop,  My  Lord 
Bishqt,  said  he,  was  in  time  of  papistry;  My 
Lord's  Bisht^  is  now,  when  my  lord  getteth  the 
fat  of  the  benefice,  and  the  bishop  serveth  for  a 
portion  out  of  the  benefice,  to  make  my  lord's 
right  sure  ;  The  Lord's  Bishop  is  the  true  minister 
of  the  Grospel."  This  was  a  somewhat  precipitate 
jest  of  Adamson's,  who,  three  or  four  years  after, 
stepped  into  Douglas's  place,  and  became  a  My 
Lord's  Bishop  himself. 

Knox,  now  fast  approaching  the  end  of  hia 
career,  was  at  this  time  resident  in  St.  Andrew's, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  far  from 
approving  of  the  new  constitution  that  had  been 
thus  imposed  on  the  church  of  which  he  was  the 
great  founder.  Calderwood  says  that  he  preached 
upim  Sunday,  the  lOth,  the  day  of  Douglas's  in- 
duction ;  and  "  the  Earl  of  Morton  being  praenC, 
refused  to  inaugurate  the  bishop, — yea,  in  open 
audience  of  many  then  present,  he  denounced 
anathema  to  the  giver  and  anathema  to  the  re- 
ceiver ;"  '*  as  I  find,"  adds  the  historian,  "  in  a 
certain  manuscript."  But  Knox  assuredly  did 
not  carry  his  disapproval  so  far  as  either  to  resist 
or  anathematise  the  general  system  of  the  new 
polity;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  extant  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  the  next  general  assembly, 
which  met  at  Perth  in  the  banning  of  Augtist,  in 
which  we  find  him  distinctly  expressing  his  ac- 
quiescence in,  or  aubmission  to,  the  arraugements 
recently  made  at  Leidi,  and  diat  even  before  they  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  assembly.  He  requests 
the  assembly,  which  he  was  in  too  weak  a  state  of 
health  to  attend  in  person,  to  make  suit  to  the 
regent,  among  other  things,  that  "  no  gift  of  any 
bishopric  or  other  benefice  be  given  to  any  person 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  acta  made  in  Uw  time 
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of  the  first  regent  of  good  memory  (Murray),  and 
they  that  are  given  contrar  the  said  acts,  or  to 
any  unqualified  person,  may  be  revoked  and  made 
null  be  an  act  of  secret  council;  and  that  all 
bishoprics  so  vakand  may  be  presented,  and  qua- 
lified persons  nominat  thereunto,  within  a  year 
after  the  vaking  thereof,  according  to  the  order 
taken  in  Leith  be  the  commissioners  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  of  the  kirk  in  the  month  of  Januair  last.**' 
These  are  his  own  deliberately  recorded  worda, 
which  are  not  to  be  explained  away  either  by  any 
loose,  onauthenticated  heamyi,  or  by  any  mere 
general  reasoning.f  Even  from  what  Calcferwood 
ninuelf  afterwards  relates,  it  should  appear  that 
Knox's  main  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
Douglas  to  the  primacy  was  to  the  individual,  and 
probably  also  to  the  circumstances  of  his  under- 
stood bargain  with  Morton,  rather  than  to  the 
office.  When  he  learned,  we  are  told,  that  the 
assembly  had  determined  to  allow  Douglas  to  con- 
tinue for  another  year  to  hold  the  place  of  rector 
of  the  university  along  with  his  archbishopric, 
he  lamented  that  so  many  offices  were  laid  upon 
the  back  of  an  old  man,  which  twenty  men  of  the 
best  gifts  were  not  able  to  bear,  and  said  he  would 
be  disgraced  and  wracked."^  The  venerable  re- 
fmner  breathed  his  last  at  Edinburgh  on  the  24tli 
of  November  following.  Meanwhile  the  general 
assembly  had  consented  to  receive  the  new  eccle- 
siastical conatitation  as  an  interim  arrangement  till 
farther  and  more  pofect  order  might  be  obtained 
at  the  hands  of  the  regent  and  nobility ;  only  qua- 
lifying their  acceptance  with  the  expression  of 
some  scruples  touching  the  names  of  archbishop, 
dean,  archdeacon,  &c.,  which,  it  is  said,  "  were 
thought  slanderous  and  ofiensive  to  the  ears  of 
many  of  the  brethren,  appearing  to  sound  to 

EBpistry."  Thev  proposed  tiiat  the  Chapter  should 
e  called  tlie  bishop's  Assembly,  the  Dean  the 
Moderator  of  the  said  assmbly^  &c. ;  and,  also, 
that  the  names  of  abbots  and  priors  should  be 
interchanged  into  others  more  agreeable  to  God's 
word  and  the  policy  of  the  best  r^ormed  kirks. 

Such  remained  the  l^^y  esteblished  constita- 
tion  of  the  Scottish  church  when  King  James,  in 
1578,  assumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
The  general  assembly,  indeed,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  had  been  all  the  while  growing  more  and 
more  indisposed  towards  episcopacy,  and  had  both 
passed  many  strong  resolutions  against  bishops  in 
general,  and  led  most  of  the  individuals  of  the 
order  a  terrible  life  by  incessant  inquisitions  into 
their  conduct.  In  the  assembly  of  1514  Arch- 
bishop Douglas  was  delated  for  various  offences, 
— among  others,  for  neither  visiting  his  diocese  of 
Fife,  nor  preaching  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrew's, 
where  he  resided.  In  excuse,  he  alleged  his  infir- 
mity of  body ;  and  this  seems  to  have  got  him  off, 
though,  as  Calderwood  notes,  with  much  relish, 

*  Se«  Ibe  Mpn  pnUtebed  ttam  Cftldenraod'i  MS.HUtoTy,  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  88,  to  BolmtMii'i  HUt.  of  Seob 

t  A  wv  DMnoMMfiil  attampt  of  iba  Uttor  Ual  hai  bwa  aadt 
Iqr  Dr.  H'Crie,  Ib  hto  Ufa  of  tbs  gMt  nhaaa,: 
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*'  sundry  smiled  when  he  said,  that,  since  he  took 
on  the  bishopric,  he  was  never  well  disposed." 
In  the  same  assembly,  Paton,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
having  confessed  his  oversight  in  not  executing 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Karl 
of  Athole  and  his  lady,  botli  papists,  was  enjoined, 
by  way  of  penance,  to  repeat  his  confession  pub- 
licly upon  a  Sabbath-day,  in  time  of  divine  service, 
in  bis  own  cathedral  church.  In  the  next  assem- 
bly, Crordon,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  was  in  like 
manner  ordered  to  make  confession  of  some  mis- 
conduct *Mn  presence  of  the  congregation  con- 
vened in  the  Abbey  Kirk,  upm  ue  Lord's-day 
next  to  come,  without  tackdt^.*'  In  the  assem- 
bly which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  August,  1575,  the 
first  approaches  were  made  to  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  episcopal  office  by  John  Dune,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  moved  for  and  ob- 
tained a  committee  to  consider  "  whether  the 
bishops,  as  they  are  now  in  Scotland,  have  their 
function  from  Uie  word  of  God  or  not ;  or  if  the 
chapters,  ordained  for  the  creating  of  them,  ought 
to  be  tolerated  in  this  reformed  kirk."  Spotswood 
says  that  Durle  was  sdrred  up  to  propound  this 
question  by  "  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  who  was  lately 
come  from  Geneva ;  a  man  learned  chiefly  in  the 
tongues,  but  hot  and  eager  npon  anythii^  he  went 
about,  labouring  with  a  burning  desire  to  Iniog 
into  this  church  the  Presbyterial  discipline  of 
Geneva."  There  were  six  bishops  present  in  the 
assembly ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  to  quote  Spots- 
wood's  expression,  "  that  they  did  so  much  as 
open  their  mouths  in  defence  of  thcdr  office  and 
calling."  The  committee,  whose  report  was  sus- 
tained by  the  assembly,  deemed  it  inexpedient  at 
the  moment  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question ; 
but  they  pretty  significantly  intimated  the  com- 
plexion of  their  opinion  by  declaring  the  name  of 
a  Bishop  to  be  "  common  to  every  one  that  hath  a 
particular  flock  over  which  he  hath  a  particular 
cha^  as  well  to  preach  the  word  as  to  minister 
the  sacrament;"  in  other  words,  th^  distinctly 
proclaimed  the  Presbyterian  doctrine,  that  every 
clergyman  is  a  Inshop,  and  that  that  is  the  only 
scriptural  meaning  of  the  term.  In  the  next 
assembly,  which  met  in  April,  1576,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  was  dted  to  make  answer  to 
one  of  the  most  popular  cluu]ge8  against  hu  order, 
that  of  rarely  preaching.  With  an  edifyii^  humi- 
lity, the  archbishop  answered,  "that  preaching 
is  the  great  gift  of  Grod,  which  is  not  equally 
bestowed  upon  all ;  and  excused  himself  that  he 
was  not  so  able,  nor  so  liberally  doted  with  under* 
standing,  as  others;"*  and  he  seems  to  have  ap- 
peased the  court,  for  the  present,  by  expressing  his 
willingness  to  do  his  best  for  the  future.  It  was 
now,  however,  ordered  that  all  those  of  the  Inshons, 
who  had  not  yet  received  the  charge  of  particuW 
congregations,  should  immediately  declare  what 
partiddar  flocks  they  would  accept  to  take  the 
care  of;**  and  nry  lords  itf  Olasgnr,  VLotM,  and 
DnnUanedeanea  it  joudent  each  to  mike  dmee 
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of  a  parish  church  within  his  diocese,  in  confor- 
mity with  this  enactment.  Still,  however,  the 
government  steadily  refused  its  sanction  to  these 
proceedings.  While  the  clei^  were  occupying 
themselves  in  devising  a  new  scheme  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  which  they  hoped  to  force  upon  the 
civil  authorities,  the  regent  (Morton)  "  was  often 
reqaired,"  says  Calderwood,  *•  to  ^ve  his  presence 
to  the  assemblies  for  furtherance  of  the  work  ;  but 
he  refused,  yea  threatened,  some  of  the  most 
zealoas  of  the  ministry.  He  mislilEed  general 
usemblks,  and  would  have  had  the  name  changed, 
that  he  mif^  enemte  the  force  and  privilege  of 
them.  He  coald  not  endure  the  fkee  and  open 
rebuke  of  sin  in  the  pulpit.  He  ever  resisted  the 
work  of  policy  which  was  in  hand,  because  it  was 
not  agreeable  to  his  fantasy;  he  maintained  his 
bishops,  and  pressed  his  own  injunctions  and  con- 
formi^  with  Ei^land ;  and  had,  without  question, 
stayed  the  work  of  Grod,  if  God  had  not  stirred  up 
a  faction  of  the  nobility  against  him."  "Yet," 
adds  this  strong  party  writer,  (and  the  testimony 
in  favour  of  Morton  is  very  weigh^  and  remark- 
able, coming  from  each  a  quarter,)  he  was  a 
man  of  deep  judgment^  stout,  courteous,  and  ever 
for  the  cause  of  religion ;  but  that  he  was  set  for 
the  estate  of  Inshops,  and  against  free  application 
<tf  doctrine.  His  administration  of  justice  was 
■uch,  that  the  time  of  his  r^fiment  was  esteemed 
to  be  as  peaceable  as  ever  Scotland  saw  befm.** 

The  weakness  of  the  govomment,  arising  out  of 
the  contention  of  parties  for  some  years  after  the 
revolution  that  first  effected  Morton's  temporary 
overthrow,  and  then,  after  he  had  regained  his 
ascendancy,  took  from  him  both  his  power  and 
his  life,  afforded  the  clergy  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  urging  with  increased  boldness  their  fa- 
vourite innovations  in  the  polity  of  the  church,  of 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves.  The 
assembly  which  met  in  April,  1579,  hoping  before 
their  next  meeting  to  be  able  to  extort  mim  the 
government  the  entire  abolition  of  roiscopacy,  or- 
dained that  all  bishops  and  others  bearing  eccle- 
siastical functions  should  far  the  future  be  called 
by  their  own  names;  and  prohiMted,  in  the  mean- 
time, all  ministers  and  cmipten  from  proceeding 
in  any  ways  to  die  election  of  bishtms,  under  pain 
of  perpetual  deprivation.  And  at  the  next  assem- 
bly it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  "  the  said 
*act  shall  be  extended  to  all  times  to  come,  aye 
and  till  the  corruption  of  the  state  of  bishops  be 
utterly  removed;"  and  that  all  buhops  already 
*  elected  should  submit  themselves  immediately  to 
the  assembly  "  concerning  the  reformation  of  that 
estate  of  bishops  in  their  person,"  under  pain  of 
excommunication.  The  next  assembly,  which  met 
at  Edinburgh  in  October,  1578,  drew  up  an  enu- 
meration of  the  special  reforms  which  they  de- 
msinded  in  the  estate  of  bislu^s,  to  the  following 
efTect : — "  That  they  be  content  to  be  parsons  and 
ministen  of  one  flock ;  that  they  usurp  no  criminal 
jurisdiction ;  that  they  vote  not  in  parliament  in 
name  cS  the  Idric  withont  advice  fma  the  assem- 


bly ;  that  they  lift  not  up,  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  ambition  and  riotoueness,  the  emoluments  of 
the  kirk,  which  may  sustain  many  pastors,  the 
schools,  and  the  poor,  hut  be  content  with  reason- 
able livings  according  to  their  ofSce ;  that  they 
claim  not  to  themselves  the  title  of  temporal 
lords,  nor  usurp  temporal  jurisdiction,  whereby 
they  may  be  abstracted  from  their  office ;  that 
they  empire  not  above  particular  eldenhips, 
but  be  subject  to  the  same ;  that  they  usurp  not  the 
power  of  presbyteries ;  that  they  take  no  further 
bounds  of  visitation  than  the  kirk  had  committed 
to  them."* 

But  to  these  demands  of  the  church  ibt  govern- 
ment still  persisted  in  turning  the  same  deu  ear  as 
before,  and  that  whichsoever  faction  might  be  for 
the  time  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  July,  1579, 
while  he  was  again  in  the  hands  of  Morton,  the 
young  king  wrote  what  Calderwood  calls  "  a  harsh 
letter"  to  the  assembly,  earnestly  exhorting  them 
to  refrain  from  disturbing  the  public  peace  oy  agi- 
tating innovations  in  the  policy  of  the  kirk  in  a 
time  "  subject  to  so  many  difficulties  and  imperfec- 
tions ;"  but  to  remit  all  such  matters  to  be  reasoned 
and  decided  upon  by  the  estates  of  the  kingdcmi  in 
parliament.  In  1580,  however,^' after  H<nion's 
second  and  final  enmlsion  from  the  government, 
"  ^  whole  assembly,  in  one  voice,"  as  Uie  act  re- 
cites, "after  liberty  given  to  all  men  to  reason 
the  matter,  none  opposing  themselves  in  defence 
of  the  said  pretended  office,"  declared  the  office  of 
bishop,  "  as  it  is  now  used  and  commonly  taken 
within  this  realm,"  to  be  "  unlawful  in  itself,  as 
having  neither  foundament,  gromnd,  nor  warrant 
in  the  word  of  God  ;'*  and  ordered  "that  all  such 
persons  as  brook  [enjoy]  or  hereafter  shall  brook 
the  said  office  be  charged  simpliciter  to  demit,  quit, 
and  leave  off  the  samine,  as  an  office  whereunto  Uiey 
are  not  called  by  God ;"  and  even  to  desist  from 
preaching,  or  performing  any  part  of  the  office  of 
pastors,  till  admitted  thereunto  anew  by  the  assem- 
bly, under  pain  of  excommunication. 

In  January,  1581,  atransaction  occurred  which 
has  been  geiwrally  misrepresented  by  Presbyte- 
rian and  puritanicu  writers — James's  subscription 
to  the  formuht  called  the  Second  Confession  of 
Faith,  or,  sometimes,  the  King's  Confession.  Be- 
cause this  instrument  expressed  an  abjuration  of 
"  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  antichrist,"  it  has 
been  contended  that  James,  in  subscribing  it,  ab- 
jured episcopacy,  or  a  hierarchical  church  govern 
ment  in  every  form.  The  history  of  the  Con- 
fession, as  well  as  its  language,  sufficiently  con- 
futes this  interpretation.  It  was  drawn  up  at 
James's  own  command  by  his  domestic  chaplain, 
Mr.  John  Craig,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the 
clerical  and  popular  outcry  occasioned  by  the  sus- 
picions enterteined  as  to  the  religion  of  the  new 
foreign  fiivourite,  d*Aubigni^,  or,  as  he  was  by  this 
time  styled,  the  Earl  of  Lennox.   The  king, — as 

*  Cnldenrood,  p.  8S.  Spotawood  telli  t»  that  now  "  the  1111*11 
mMcl  c«niB4  to  Usbup*  in  Ukm  aiMBbllaa  o(  tfa*  chuich  mda 
them  diahaimt  and  cama  do  nors  aMo  the  auty^is^t,  n  Wl 
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jetf  it  is  to  be  remembered,  only  a  boy  of  thirteen,— > 
had,  on  d*Aubign£*8  first  airival,  taken  great  pains 
to  quiet  the  murmnrs  which  the  appearance  at 
court  of  an  avowed  Papist  immediately  awakened. 
He  "  called  the  ministers  to  Edinburgh,"  Spots- 
wood  tells  us,  and  showed  them  what  travail 
he  had  taken  to  convert  his  cousin,  and  how  he 
had  obtained  his  consent  for  taking  a  minister  in 
his  house,  which  would  be  to  good  purpose,  and 
serve  both  to  debar  Jesuits  from  access  to  the 
nobleman,  and  win  him  by  conference  to  a  greater 
liking  of  the  truth,  desiring  therefore  that  one  of 
their  number  might  be  appointed  for  some  short 
space  to  attend  him."  Calderwood  says  that  Ijen- 
nox  had  before  this  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
king  "  not  to  be  troubled  for  religion  for  a  whole 
year,"  that  he  might  attend  to  certain  pressing 
temporal  afiiurs;  usd  that  he  vexed  the  church 
courts  of  EdinbiH^h  and  Jjothian  with  letters  from 
Uie  king,  calling  their  attrition  to  the  said  dispen- 
aatiou.  No  doubt  Lennox  would  have  been  very 
well  content  to  let  the  church  courts  alone,  if  they 
would  have  left  him  at  peace.  However,  after  a 
short  time,  he  deemed  it  best  to  make  a  profession 
of  conformity  to  the  established  religion,  in  July, 
1580,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  assembly,  informing 
them  **  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  since  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try, and  that  he  had  made  open  declaration  thereof, 
first  by  his  own  mouth  in  the  kirk  of  (St.  Giles's) 
Edinburgh,  and,  secondly,  by  his  hand-writ  at  Stir- 
ling—yet offoed  to  perturm  what  the  assembly  re- 
quired further  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  said 
confession,  to  procure  and  advance  all  other  tilings 
according  to  his  power,  that'  may  serve  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  weal  of  the  kirk  and  country."  "  But,** 
adds  Calderwood,  "  when  he  subscribed  the  arti- 
cles of  religion,  and  communicated,  little  under- 
stood he  what  he  heard.  Notwithstanding  of 
his  subscription,  he  brought  with  him,  and  had  in 
his  company.  Papists  by  profession,  but  indeed 
atheists,  which  were  entertained  with  him  almost 
till  his  departure  out  of  the  country."  Spotswood 
informs  ua  that  the  still  unremoved  suspicions  and 
jealousies  of  the  people  respecting  his  real  faith 
**  were  increased  by  the  intercepting  of  certain  dis- 
pensations sent  from  Rome,  whereby  the  Catholics 
were  permitted  to  promise,  swear,  subscribe,  and 
do  what  else  should  be  required  of  them,  so  as  in 
mind  they  continued  firm,  and  did  use  their  dili- 
gence to  advance  in  secret  the  Roman  faith."  It 
was  in  these  circumstances,  as  we  have  said,  that 
in  January  following  James  ordered  the  new  con- 
fession to  be  drawn  up,  and  after  subscribing  it 
himself,  made  all  his  househidd  append  their  names 
to  it— thatof  Loinoz,  for  whose  especial  behoof  the 
whole  proceeding  was  devised,  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  lisL  About  a  month  after,  an  order 
was  issued,  charging  the  people  of  all  ranks  to 
subscribe  the  king's  confession.  And  it  may  have 
been  aubscribed  by  Presbyterians  and  Episcopa- 
lians with  equal  willingness;  for  it  was  bo  ex- 
pressed, that  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  in- 


terpret it  in  their  own  lenie.  The  subscriber 
merely  declared  his  abhoneDce  and  d^eitation  of 
certain  pc^sh  doctxinea  md  cemnoDiea,  as  Hxty 
were  damned  by  the  word  of  God  and  the  Scottish 
church.  But  what  was  die  Scottish  Church  was 
left  for  every  man  to  settle  with  himself  according 
to  his  own  notion.  If  the  Presbyterian  considered 
it  to  be  the  general  assembly,  the  Episcopalian  had 
at  least  as  good  a  right  to  r^;ard  it  as  being  the 
system  of  national  religion  fmd  ecdesiasticu  po- 
lity set  up  by  act  of  parliament,  and  actually  main- 
tained by  the  state.  Upon  this  question,  there- 
fore, the  confession  was  really  altogether  of  a  ne- 
gative character  ;  and  indeed  it  came  afterwards, 
in  the  heat  of  the  controversy  between  episcopacy 
and  presbytery,  to  be  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Negative  Confession. 

In  August,  1582,  the  succesa  of  the  raid  of 
Buthven,  overthrowing  the  power  of  Lemiox  and 
Arran,  and  con^^ing  James  lumself  to  durance 
in  the  hands  of  tlu  oppoaite  faction,  intoxicated  the 
clergy  as  with  the  arrival  of  a  sudden  millennium. 
Presbytery,  long  held  down  by  a  hostile  and  op- 
pressive government,  seemed  now  to  be  on  the 
point  of  rending  its  bonds,  and  scattering  for  ever 
from  the  face  of  the  land  all  obstacles  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  its  undivided  ascendancy.  Its  historian 
narrates  with  a  fervent  pen  the  blessed  chnnge 
this  revolution  brought  with  it  to  the  struggling 
church : — "  Since  the  late  enterprise  of  the  Lords 
Reformers,  liberty  was  renewed  to  the  ministers  to 
preach  the  word  freely,  to  exercise  diicipline,  and 
to  hold  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  Papists,  Jesuits, 
excommunicated  persons,  licentious  libertines,  old 
enemies  to  this  crown  and  to  the  friendship  stand- 
ing between  the  two  realms,  either  left  the  country 
aim  the  court,  or  stooped  in  silence  with  external 
reverence  to  the  wordi"*  Low  enough,  we  may 
be  assured,  and  with  all  donurenesa  of  aspect,  they 
would  be  forced  to  stoop  before  the  frown  <tf  such  a 
despotism  as  had  now  gotten  the  upper  hsnd.  The 
general  assembly,  also,  upon  a  formal  account 
being  laid  before  them  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conspirators,  had  hastened  to  pass  an  act.  declar- 
ing that  *'  they  had  done  good  and  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  God,  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  their  lutive 
country,"  and  directing  every  minister  to  exhort 
the  people  from  the  pulpit  to  stand  by  the  men 
who  had  now  obtained  possession  of  the  king's 
person,  as  the  deliverers  of  the  kirk  and  common- 
wealth. However,  this  state  of  things  did  not  last 
long.  In  June  following  the  king  made  his  esc^w 
from  Falkland,  and  threw  himself  into  the  castle 
of  St.  Andrew's,  whither  his  friends  of  the  opposite 
fection  immediately  gathered  about  him  in  sudi 
strength  as  to  set  all  chance  of  his  recapture  at 
defiance.f  The  Earl  of  Mar  and  his  associates, 

*  CaUKirood,  p.  139. 

t  Calderwoud  bere  toUa  the  foUowtaf  •tory:— ••  Mr.  Pklriek 
AdaiDKii).  caUad  cominoaly  Biihop  uf  St.  Andrew'),  Iikd  kMpM  bni 
cuUe,  like  k  fiix  In  >  hole,  e  lung  time,  diteaeed  of  a  MUf,  u  li* 
blmwlf  called  hU  dbeaao.  U«  icrogbt  cue  of  wxtwaem  wapecM  of 
wttehcrart,aamelr  of  onewbowu  appteh«  nded,  tried  b')p  the  T^br- 
lery.  and  oonmitted  to  the  caatle  to  be  kept  ta  fiBtlier  trial.  bM  •of- 
fend  bj  Un  to  «MaK :  T>t  HVKnewM  vfUiia  iktM  «  bw 
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die  avthon'of  the  Raid,  htd,  toA,  in  fact,  during 
thdr  ten  months'  tenure  of  power,  done  much  more 
than  allow  the  dei^  to  hope  for  the  abolition  of 
episcopacj;  no  steps  had  actually  been  taken  to 
bring  about  that  change  in  the  ecdesiaBtical  con* 
Btitution ;  but  even  what  of  hope  and  present  free- 
dom had  cheered  them  was  now  taken  awajr.  The 
aspect  of  the  restored  goTemment  was  hostile  from 
the  first.  The  general  assembly,  having  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  October,  drew  out  a  long  statement  of 
grievances,  which  they  sent  to  Stirlii^  to  the  king ; 
but  **  the  commissioners,"  says  Calderwood,  "  re- 
turned with  small  contentment."  Soon  after,  John 
Durie,  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ministen  of 
Edinhuigh,  was  cited  before  the  council  for  having 
in  a  sermon  publicly  justified  the  Raid.   At  first, 
accordii^  to  Spotiwood,  **  he  stood  to  the  defence 
of  that  u  had  spolnn ;  yet  afler  advice  taken  with 
Mr.  James  Lawson,  his  colleague,  ht  was  moved 
to  submit  himself  to  the  khig/'   He  was  in  the 
end  ordered  to  remove  from  Edinburgh  to  Mon- 
trose,   whereanto  he  yielded,**  says  Calderwood, 
after  the  council  of  the  town  and  session  of  the 
Kirk  had  given  him  a  testimonial  approving  of  his 
life  and  doctrine.'*   In  the  banning  of  the  next 
year  came  on  **  the  greater  business"  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Melvil,  who  was  summoned  before  the 
council  for  words  spoken  by  him  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  St.  Andrew's.   According  to  his  own 
account  of  what  he  said,  of  the  truth  of  which 
Done  who  know  the  character  of  the  man  will 
doubt,  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  which  offence 
could  he  justly  takea ;  Irat,  waiving  this  defence, 
the  6ery  Calviniat  at  once  took  his  stand  upon  the 
principte,  that  no  civil  court  had  any  jurisdiction 
over  a  clergyman  for  words  spoken  by  him  in  the 
dischaige  of  his  ministerial  office.*   The  scene 
that  took  place  in  the  council  when  he  urged  this 
plea  is  graphically  given  by  Calderwood ; —  '*  Afler 
the  giving  in  of  the  declinature,  the  king  and  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  then  chancellor,  raged.  Mr.  Andrew, 
never  a  whit  dashed,  said,  in  plain  terms,  that  they 
were  too  bold,  in  a  constitute  Christian  kirk,  to 
pass  by  the  pastors,  prophets,  and  doctors,  and  to 
take  upon  them  to  judge  the  doctrine  and  to  con- 
trol the  ambassadora  and  messengers  of  a  greater 
than  was  here.   That  ye  may  see  your  own  weak- 
ness and  rashness,  in  taking  upon  you  that  which 
ye  neither  ought  nor  can  do  (loosing  a  little  He- 
brew Bible  from  his  girdle,  and  layingit  down  be- 
fore the  king  and  his  chfmcellor  upon  the  table) 
there  are,  said  he,  my  insbuctions  and  warrant ; 

■jmn  afler.  ind  wu  oumM  in  Ediabargh.  He  fcoeped  hie  cattle 
Binc«  tbaaawnbly  balden  in  April  ISHi.  Whm  Uie  king  oometh  tn 
St.  Aadriw'i,  be  beeomBtb  a  whole  bmd,  oocnpied  the  pulpit  Incon. 
tlnent,  dBcUined  befcre  the  kiug  egainit  the  mioiiitiT  and  tbo  lords 
nnd  their  proevedini.  He  profi)i*ed  befitrethatbe  bad  nut  the  glR  of 
njipl i cation ;  now  he  applied),  bot  inepfred  wllh  another  spirit  than 
faitbftU  ntnlater*  u«e  to  t>e.  In  hie  Mrmon  he  affirmed  fur  oiitain 
thai  the  DukeoTLonrnK  died  a  Praleitant,harin;;ln  hi*  band  a  eerull, 
whieh  be  called  the  Dnite'a  Teainment  A  tDmhaDHroman.  aitlinir 
bofim  the  pulpit.  mmA  •pying  narrowly,  aBnued  that  the  Nroll  waa  a 
count  oT  ftiarnr  tn  yeara'  old  debt,  whieh  ■  Itw  daya  bebre  iba  bad 
eral  to  blm."— Viif,  p.  141. 
■  H«o  bia  PmMMttlea  ani  Deduatlm  is  Caldanrood,  p  Ut— 
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see  if  anyofyou  caneonfnwl  me &at  I  have  passed 
my  injunctions.  The  chanceUor,  opening  the 
book,  passethit  in  the  kmg's  hand,  saying,  Sir,  he 
scometh  your  majesty  and  the  council.  Nay, 
sayeth  he,  I  scorn  not,  but  am  in  good  earnest." 
Here  we  see  flaming  out  the  true  spirit  of  presby- 
tery, which,  while  opposed  to  any  representation  of 
the  clergy  in  parliament,  had  always  sought  to 
erect  the  church  into  a  power  independent  of,  and, 
in  its  own  province,  superior  to  the  state  —  an 
arrangement  which  would  afibrd  an  abundant  com- 
pensation for  the  denial  of  political  power  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  Melvil,  finding  himself  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  escaped  imprisonment 
fay  flying  to  England. 

After  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  had  been  declared  by 
parliament  to  be  treason,  some  (tf  the  clo^  ven- 
tured to  meet  at  St.  Andrew's  on  the  94th  of 
April,  1584,  to  hold  a  general  asaembly ;  hut  their 
number  was  very  few.  **  The  king  sent  to  them,** 
myt  Calderwood,  **  a  fiery  commissioner,  Mr.  J. 
Graham  of  Haleyards,  Justice  Depute.'*  On 
being  required  to  annul  the  act  approving  of  the 
Raid,  most  of  the  members  le&  the  town ;  and 
some  of  the  more  obnoxious  fled  to  England,  upon 
which  they  were  proclaimed  rebels.  On  the  22nd 
of  May  a  parliament  met,  in  which  Adamson  and 
Mon^omery  took  their  seats  as  Archbishops  of  St. 
Andrew*s  and  Glasgow,  and  in  which  acts  were 
passed  making  the  declining  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  privy  council,  the  pretending  an  exemption  from 
the  autwm^  of  the  civil  courts,  or  the  attempting 
to  diminish  the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  high  treason ;  ami  the 
holding  assemblies  without  the  king's  permis- 
sion or  appmntment,  a  capital  crime.  All  per- 
wms  were  also  prohibited,  under  pain  of  capibil 
punishment,  from  presuming  to  utter  anything  in 
sermons,  or  in  any  other  declamations  or  confer- 
ences public  or  private,  to  the  dishonour,  hurt,  or 
prejudice  of  the  king  or  his  progenitors,  or  so 
much  as  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  state  at  all. 
These  acts  for  the  present  laid  the  church  bound 
and  helpless  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  another 
parliament,  held  in  August  following,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  ministers  should,  within  forty  days,  aub- 
scnbe  a  declaration  of  their  approval  of  the  acts 
of  the  last  parliament,  and  submit  themselves  to 
the  bishops  their  ordinaries,  under  pain  of  losing 
their  stipends.  Upon  this  all  the  ministen  of 
Edinburgh  abandoned  their  charges,  and,  with 
many  others  of  their  hreUuren,  the  most  eminent 
for  their  learning,  piety,  and  popular  eloquence, 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  sister  kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  revolution  which  happened  in  the 
end  of  the  following  year,  by  the  return  from 
England  of  the  lords  concerned  in  the  Ready  and 
the  final  removal  of  Arran  and  his  faction,  bring 
about  any  immediate  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  humbled  church.  The  parliament  having  met 
at  Linlithgow,  in  December  1585,  *'  for  ratifying 
the  peace,  and  aboliahing  the  memory  of  tlungs 
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past,"  "  the  miniiten,"  Spotswood  teUa  us,  "who 
returned  in  company  of  the  lords*  did  earnestly 
urge  the  repealing  of  the  acta  concluded  the  year 
preceding  against  their  discipline,  which  the  king 
did  utterlT  refuse."    Calderwood  aaya,  ^at  James 
threatened,  taunted,  and  reviled  the  petitioning  mi- 
nisters, calling  them  "  loons  (rascals),  smakes  (piti- 
iullellow8),andaeditiousknaTei.*'  The  lords,  who 
had  now     the  government  into  thar  hands,  were 
next  aj^ied  to,  and  raninded  boUi  of  tlwir  duty 
andtheufinmerpromiieaandprofeisioiu.  "They 
■nswered,'*  aaya  our  historian,  "  they  must  first 
be  settled  in  their  own  places,  and  then  they  should 
work  wonders.  .  .  .  The  Master  of  Glammia, 
upon  whose  wit  the  rest  depended,  said,  it  waa  not 
expedient  to  threw  (extort)  out  of  the  king,  so 
much  addicted  to  the  government  of  bishops,  any 
reformation  for  the  present,  but  to  procure  it  1^ 
time  with  his  own  consent  j  and  that  the  ministers 
abould  see  a  redress  in  another  parliamait.  So 
they  were  careful  every  one  for  their  own  peculiar 
estate,  more  than  for  the  kirk  of  God."  In  answer 
to  a  representation  of  the  dersy  James  aet  to  work 
in  his  cabinet,  and  spent  **  we  apace  of  twenty- 
four  honra"  in  penning  a  Declaration*  in  tiie  con- 
chiaion  of  which  he  said,  **  I  mind  not  to  cut  away 
«ny  liberty  granted  by  God  to  hia  kirk.  I  acclaim 
not  to  m^df  to  be  judge  of  doctrine  in  religion, 
aalvation,  heresiesj  or  true  interpretation  of  S^p- 
ture.   I  allow  not  a  bishop  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  men,  or  inventions  of  the  pope,  but  only 
according  to  God's  word."   He  insisted,  however, 
upon  a  biahop  having  the  right  of  voting  in  parlia- 
ment and  council,  and  enjoying  '*  some  prelation 
and  dignity  above  his  brethren,  as  was  in  the  pri- 
mitive kirk;"  and  in  repljr  to  the  appeal  of  the 
clei^  to  scripture  upon  this  matter,  he  did  not 
omit  to  twit  them  with  the  want  of  any  scriptural 
authority  for  thdr  own  proposed  schedne  of  having 
cortain  ministera  elected  by  the  rest  u  commis- 
sioners to  vote  in  parliament.   **  Well,"  nid  ^ 
dedaimer,  "  God  purge  yonr  spirits  from 
ambition,  and  otihex  indecent  auctions  tar  your 
calling,  and  give  yon        to  preach,  in  all  humi- 
lity and  aimplici^,  hu  word  and  verity."  The 
zealous  clergy,  however,  would  not  yet  be  silent^ 
some  were  called  before  the  council  end  committed 
to  prison;  with  others  James  took  a  different 
course.    A.  few  weelu  after  he  had  put  forth  his 
above-mentioned  Declaration  the  following  sin- 
gular occurrenca  took  place : — "  Upon  the  3d  day 
of  January,  1586,  the  king  rebuked  Mr,  Walter 
Bah»nc^uel  publicly  after  sermon  in  the  great  kirk, 
and  aaid  be  would  prove  that  there  should  be 
InshopB,  and  spiritual  magistrates  endued  with 
authori^  over  ministers;  and  that  he  (Balcau- 
quel)  bad  not  done  hia  duty  in  c(mdcmnii^  that 
which  he  (the  king)  had  done  in  parliament  Mr. 
Walter  undertook  to  prove  the  contrare."* 

James,  however,  aoon  became  wearied  of  tfaia 
contest,  and  being,  as  Spotswood  eipressea  it, 
**  very  desiroua  to  be  at  rest  with  the  diurch,"  be 


called  together  a  general  assembly  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  banning  of  May.  In  this  council  some  con- 
cessions were  made  on  both  sides.  It  had  been 
previously  agreed,  at  a  conference  held  between 
some  of  the  clergy  and  certain  persons  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  and  the  council,  that  bishopa 
should  be  continued  as  a  distinct  order  in  the 
church,  and  that  their  election  should  be  by  pre- 
sentation directed  by  his  majesty  to  the  general 
assembly,  which  body  they  should  Ui^eupisi 
receive  admission  ;  and  this  arrangement  was  now 
assented  to  by  the  assembly,  with  only  a  few  qua* 
UBcations,  reserving  a  certain' authority  in  spiritual 
matters  to  the  synods  and  presbyteries,  but  not 
touching  either  the  civil  Junctions  and  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  bishops,  or  their  appointment  by  the 
uncontrolled  nominati<m  of  the  crown.  In  order, 
at  the  same  time,  to  put  the  best  possible  face 
uptm  the  proceeding,  it  was  voted,  "  afler  reason- 
ing," that  the  name  of  a  bishop  hath  a  special 
charge  annexed  to  it  by  the  word  of  God,  the  same 
that  the  ordinary  pastor  hath — that  it  was  lawful 
to  the  general  assembly  to  admit  a  pastor,  bishop, 
or  minister  having  a  benefice,  presented  by  the 
king*s  majesty  to  the  same — and  that  by  the  name 
bishop  was  to  be  understood  onhr  such  a  bidiop  as 
was  described  by  St  Paul  Tlie  reader  will  ob- 
serve the  dextenty  vrith  which  these  propositions 
were  framed,  so  as  to  have  the  semblance  of  mean- 
ing something  while  they  actually  meunt  nothing. 

Still,  such  as  they  were,  they  were  the  proposi- 
tions or  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  merely,  and 
were  yet  unsanctioned  by  any  act  of  the  lujsla- 
ture.  The  legally  established  religion  of  the 
country  was  still  episcopacy,  without  even  any 
admixture  of  presbytery ;  and  in  this  state  the 
matter  remained  for  some  years.  A  heavy  blow, 
however,  was  in  1561  struck  at  the  order  of 
bishops,  by  an  act  of  parliament  wrung  from 
James's  pecuniary  necessities,  by  which  the  tem- 
poralities of  benefices  and  dl  the  cluirch  lands 
that  remained  unalienated  were  annexed  to  the 
crown,  the  tidies  ahme  being  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  persons  serving  the  cures. 
This  act  was  ooDfessedly  urged  by  the  leaduig 
nobility,  at  once  from  the  most  selfish  motives 
and  upon  the  most  hypocritical  pretexts.  While 
the  king  waa  made  to  believe  that  he  would  find 
an  ample  revenue  in  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
and  the  people  were  told  that  such  a  resource 
would  for  the  future  enable  the  crown  almost  to 
dispense  with  the  ordinary  toxes,  the  real  object 
kept  in  view  by  the  instigators  of  the  annexation 
was  the  transference  of  the  property  in  question 
into  their  own  hands.  The  design  was  sufficiendy 
indicated  even  on  the  face  of  the  statute,  one  n 
the  clauses  of  which  contained  a  general  confir- 
mation of  all  paat  granta  of  church  lands  to  indi- 
vidual noblemen  and  othe^^  most  of  such  grants 
having  been  till  now  understood  to  be  held  by  a 
very  precarious  tenure.  And  it  was  not  Umg 
before  nearly  all  the  new  prt^ier^  tiiat  now  came 
into  the  possesskm  of  the  oown  mLbL  lilEe 
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manner  ^Je:gged  fifom  it,  and  aWwutefl  in  popetui  ty 
to  the  great  finmHea  and  Inu^  courtiera — to  the 
Tcry  men  who  had  in  the  first  matance  eoiuuelled 
its  seizure  under  pretence  ctf  flie  jmblie  good. 
Afterwarda,  James  himself,  when  he  had  seen 
this  and  other  conseqaenees  of  the  annexation, 
denounced  it,  in  his  'Basilicon  Doroo,*  as  "a  vile 
and  pemiciouB  act."  It  was  such  an  act,  however, 
as,  once  passed,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  repeal. 
Of  its  publicly-predicted  efiects,  by  which,  when 
it  was  first  proposed,  its  authors  secured  the 
popular  Toioe  in  its  &TDur,  there  was  only  one 
that  was  actually  iUlfilled.  Oalderwood  notices 
that  it  was  thought  a  great  benefit  to  the  kirk, 
inasmuch  as,  if  it  passed,  it  was  conceived  the  kirk 
would  be  no  more  troubled  wiUi  bishops.  "  Pri- 
TStdy/*  says  Spotswood,  **  to  such  of  the  ministry 
aa  aought  the  subversion  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment, it  was  whispered  that  this  was  ue  only  way 
to  undo  the  prelacy;  for  Aere  being  no  livings  to 
TnaiwfaMn  (turn  (aa  in  thia  case  there  would  be 
little  or  nothing  ronaining,  moat  of  the  Inshoprics 
being  founded  on  temporu  lands,  and  havii^  but 
churches  annexed),  none  would  be  found  to  accept 
those  places,  which  also  proved  true."  The  act 
of  annexation  reduced  the  power  and  the  very  in- 
stitution of  bishops  from  a  substance  to  a  Bhadow 
— from  a  real  thing  to  a  mere  name, 
i  In  name  and  form,  however,  episcopacy  was 
atill  the  church  government  estabUshed  by  law. 
Hiua,  al^ourii  the  people  were  generally  Presby- 
terians, we  find  no  recognition  of  presbytery  in 
whAt  was  called  the  General  Band,"  which  was 
eubacribed  by  the  king,  the  council,  and  all  clasaes 
the  ftiUowi^  year,  on  the  approach  of  the  Sputish 
Armula.  This  national  b(ma>  a  solemn  compact 
of  the  aame  kind  witit  the  more  fhmous  covenant 
of  fifty  years'  later  date,  cmtained  only  the  seme 
abjuration  of  popery,  and  vow,  in  general  terms, 
to  maintain  "  the  true  and  Christian  religion,  pre- 
sently professed  within  this  our  realm,**  which  had 
formed  the  matter  of  the  king's  confession  of  faith 
of  tiie  year  1581.  The  failure  of  the  great  Spanish 
enterprise  was  followed  in  Scotland  by  a  succes- 
aion  of  plots  and  disturbances  on  the  part  of  the 
popish  faction  within  the  country,  the  leaders  of 
which  were  proved  to  be  in  confederacy  with 
persons  of  thnr  own  reli^on  abroad;  and  James 
excited  some  popular  disaatisfiiction  and  murmur- 
ing by  the  lenity  which  he  sh^nred  in  reiHressing 
And  punishing  ttiese  attempts.  He  took  consider- 
able pains  in  varioos  iraya  to  diMipate  these  sus- 
picions of  his  protestantum,  and  particularly,  afler 
hia  return  frmn  Denmark  in  1590,  with  hia  newly 
wooed,  won,  and  wedded  queen,— <rery  Tain  of  the 
unusual  spirit  he  had  shown  in  that  i^r,  and 
also  in  unusual  good  humour  witik  the  clergy  for 
the  successful  exenions  some  of  their  leaders  had 
made  in  preserving  the  public  tranquillity  durine 
his  absence — he  presented  himself  in  the  general 
assemblv,  which  met  at  Edinbuigh  in  August,  and 
there  duivered  himself  of  the  speech  in  laudation 
of  the  furtoy  of  the  Sco^b  kiA,  whidi  has 


been  already  given  in  our  preceding  chapter.* 
Although  ue  episcopal  historian  Spotswood,  in 
his  report  of  the  king's  speech  on  this  occasion, 
has  nothmg  of  the  rhapsooical  efiusion  preserved 
by  Oalderwood,  it  is  probable  that  something  like 
it  was  actually  spoken  by  James,  who  already, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  set  up  for  a  great  theologian, 
and  was  all  his  life  the  most  irretentive  of  talkers. 
His  address  was  also,  no  doubt,  intended  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  assembly  an  impiession  of  his  fa- 
vourable disposition  at  least  towards  the  doctrines 
and  ritual  of  the  kirk — to  please  the  assembly,** 
as  Oalderwood  expressly  notes :  and  it  had  that 
effect ;  for,  after  he  had  finished,  **  there  waa 
nothing  heard  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,**  saya 
Oalderwood,  **  but  praising  God  and  praying 
for  the  kii^.**  Tmre  was  nothing,  however, 
either  in  this  speech  or  in  an^ii^  else  th^ 
Jamea  now  said  or  did,  from  which  it  could  have 
been  'warrantable  inferred  that  he  had  abandimed 
his  old  predilection  for  episcopacy,  and  becmne  a 
Presbyterian  on  the  point  of  chunh  government. 
Even  while  going  as  far  as  he  could  in  the  way  of 
complaisance  and  acquiescence,  he  altogether,  as 
we  see,  avoids  this  ground.  He  declares  himself 
for  Calvinism  in  the  matter  of  doctrine,  and  he 
also  gratifies  his  auditory  by  a  fling  at  the  English 
Prayer  Book ;  but  it  is  not  pretended  that,  even  in 
the  highest  flow  of  his  eloquence,  he  said  a  word 
against  the  bishops.  In  this  very  assembly  Oal- 
derwood admits  that  the  answers  he  made  to  certain 

E repositions  about  ratifying  the  liberties'  of  the 
irk,  Ac,  "  did  little  content  the  assembly,** 
Upon  that  head,  in  fiict,  he  would  promise  nothing. 
And  only  a  few  months  before  he  had  sufficients 
shown  how  little  he  waa  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  kirk  in  ita  notions  either  aa  to  bishops  or  as  to 
Ceremonies,  by  the  nder  he  insisted  upon  being 
observed  at  uie  coronation  of  the  queen,  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  Abbey  Church  on  the  I7th 
of  May.  '*  The  particulare,"  says  Oalderwood, 
"because  accustomed,  I  pass  by."  But  they  are 
nevertheless  worth  noticing.  The  same  depute 
that  happened  at  James's  own  coronation  again 
arose,  and  terminated  in  the  same  way.  The  clergy 
at  first  vehemently  objected  to  the  ceremony  of 
anointing,  but  James  insisted  that  it  should  not  be 
omitted,  and  threatened  that,  if  they  would  not 
allow  one  of  their  own  number  to  perform  it,  he 
would  send  for  one  of  the  bishops  to  officiate.  In 
the  end  her  majesty  was  solemnly  crowned,  with 
all  the  accustomed  rites,  the  anointing  included, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Bruce^  one  of  the  ministera  of 
Edinburgh.t 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  that  in  the  condi- 
tion to  which  things  had  now  been  brought, — with 
the  fabric  of  the  episcopal  government  wholly 
undermined  by  the  abstraction  of  Uie  temporalities 

*  Sea  anU,  p.  15.  We  nujr  hen  nolle*,  by  tba  by*,  ttuit  ll  !■ 
Hurl)  who  bH  deoonted  thit  atary  with  ihe  iotiodiicUtrr  Souririi. 
■boot  Jamn  *■  itandliiB  wiih^hU  bunnvt  off,  and  hia  liandi  lined  up 
to  bamB,"  TbM  i>  aot  a  »o>4  vt  tbU  la  hk  ■uthority,  CkUb»- 
wood.  I 
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of  tlic  bishops, — the  triumph  of  Fresbjterianism 
could  be  much  longer  deferred.  AccordiDgly,  in 
June,  1592,  in  a  very  disturbed  state  of  public 
affairs,  James  was  reluctantly  induced  to  give  his 
assent  to  an  act  of  parliament,  abrc^ating  and 
annulling  the  acta  touching  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  church  made  in  the  year  1584, 
and  giving  for  the  first  time  a  legal  establishment 
to  the  system  of  general  assemblies,  synods  or  pro- 
vincial asBembliea,  presbyteries,  and  kirk  sessions. 
Yet  although  this  statute  establi^ed  presbytery,  it 
did  not  in  fact  abolish  episcopacy.  On  uie  con- 
trary, a  petition  of  the  general  assembly,  "  that 
abbots,  priors,  and  other  prelates,  pretending  the 
title  of  the  kirk,  and  voting  for  the  same  without 
their  power  or  commission,  be  not  suffered  in  time 
coming  to  vote  for  the  same  either  in  parliament  or 
any  other  convention,"  met  with  no  att^tion.* 
Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers  hitherto  lodged 
by  law  in  the  bishops  were  transferred  to  the 
presbyteries  and  other  church  courts ;  but  their 
temporal  or  civil  status  was  left  untouched.  Nor 
were  the  liberties  granted  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  by  any  means  such  as  to  place  it  in  that 
position  of  entire  independence  of  the  state  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  notions  of  the  clergy  as  to 
the  rights  of  "the  true  kirk.**  While  the  full 
Xmwcr  of  collection  to  benefice^  far  example,  was 
given  to  presbyteries,  th^  were  **  bound  and 
astricted  to  receive  and  admit  whatBomever  qua- 
lified minister  presented  by  his  majesty  or  laick 
patrons."  And  upon  the  great  point  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  which  the 
church  had  always  contended  for  the  right  of 
calling  together  when  and  as  often  as  it  pleased,  it 
was  merdy  enacted  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the 
kirk  and  ministers,  every  year  at  the  least,  and 
oftener,  pro  re  nalOf  as  occasion  and  necessity 
shall  require,  to  hold  and  keep  general  assem- 
blies ;  providing  that  the  king's  majesty,  or  his 
commissioner  appointed  by  his  highness  to  be 
present  at  ilk  general  assembti/t  before  the  dis- 
solving thereof  nominate  and  appoint  iime  and 
place  when  and  where  the  next  general  as- 
sembly thaU  be  holden."  This,  it  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  is  itill  the  kw  under  which 
the  aaiembUea  of  the  Scottish  church  are  con- 
vened ;  but  the  old  Presbyterian  princii)le  also 
continues  to  this  hour  to  be  asserted,  in  words  at 
least,  by  the  church,  whose  officer,  the  moderator 
or  presiding  clergyman,  as  soon  as  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Commissioner  has  declared  the  assembly  to 
be  dissolved  and  appointed  it  to  meet  again  on  a 
certain  day  in  the  following  year  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereign,  always  rises  and  convokes  it  for  the 
same  day  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Both  in  religion  and  in  politics  it*geuendly  hap- 
pens  that  a  principle  or  a  sect,  which  has  long  been 
struggling  for  legal  recognition  and  establishment, 
assumes  (dtogether  a  new  character  after  the 
achievement  of  that  object, — the  fiery  impetuosity 

its  fnmer  innovating  and  overturning  propcnai- 
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ties  now  giving  place  to  the  stadonary,  represeive, 
and  cautious  instincts  of  conservatism.  But  whe- 
ther it  was  something  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  or  some  peculiar  obstinacy  and  untameable- 
neas  inherent  in  the  nature  of  presbytery,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Scottish  kirk,  sAer  having  been  thus 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  only 
assumed  a  more  rampant  attitude  than  ever.  The 
course  pursued  by  die  clergy  for  the  next  three  or 
four  yean  vu  one  continued  efibrt,  not  only  to 
tluw  off  bU  authori^  of  the  civil  power  in  what- 
ever they  chose  to  call  a  matter  appertainii^  to 
religion— under  which  description  they  compre- 
hended wh^ver  should  be  said  or  done  by  any  one 
of  themselves  in  the  performance  of  his  spiritual 
office — ^but  even  to  mount  upon  the  back  of  the 
state,  and  to  exercise  a  general  control  over  the 
conduct  of  public  affiurs.  Indeed,  the  latter  attempt 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  former  ;  for 
there  cannot  really  be  two  sovereignties  in  the  same 
state,  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  the  spi- 
rib]^  can  be  independent  of  the  temporal  power  is, 
by  acquiring  the  mastery  over  it.  James  had  been 
forced  to  consent  to  a  qualified  establishment  of 
presbytery ;  hut  he  himself  neither  became  nor 

Erofessed  to  become  a  Presbyterian  any  more  than 
e  was  before;  and  the  stru{^  between  the 
crown  and  the  parliament  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
church  Gomts  and  the  cle^  on  Ihe  odier,  mUy 
grew  more  violent  and  acrimonious  dun  ever. 

One  chief  ground  of  disa^iafaction  which  the 
church  had  with  the  king  was  the  lenity  of  bis 
treatment  of  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Angus,  Errol, 
and  other  popish  lords,  whose  practices  still  con- 
tinued to  disturb  the  government  and  the  country. 
James,  conceiving  that  much  of  his  chance  of 
succeeding  to  the  English  crown  depended  upon 
the  support  of  the  Cauiolic  party,  wmch  was  na- 
turally attached  to  him  as  the  representative  of  his 
mother,  shrunk  from  doing  anything  which  might 
lose  him  their  finvour,  and  was,  on  that  account, 
anxious  rather  to  come  to  terms  with  Huntley  and 
his  associates,  and  to  win  them  over  by  foi^veness 
to  be  good  subjttte,  than  to  exterminate  or  aeverdy 
punish  them.  But  thispolicy  the  kirk  looked 
upon  with  abhorrence.  The  provindal  synod  of 
Fife,  which  Calderwood  calls  "  the  most  vigilant 
synod  within  the  kingdom  in  these  dangerous 
times,**  having  met  at  St.  Andrew*s  in  September, 
1593,  after  drawing  up,  by  way  of  pre&ce,  a  kmg 
representation  of  pubUc  grievances,  directed  cer- 
tain of  their  members,  with  all  convenient  dili- 
gence, to  repair  to  the  king,  '*  to  tell  plainly  to  his 
majesty  that  which  all  his  true  subjects  think 
touchii^  his  too  much  bearing  with,  fevouring, 
and  countenancing  of  papistical  traibnn ;  his  n^li- 
gence  in  repressing  oi  idolatry,  and  establishing 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  witlun  this  realm;  and 
to  declare  fndy  to  his  majesty  the  mind  and  reso- 
lution <tf  all  his  godly  and  faithful  sulgects  within 
this  province,  uat  they  are  ready  to  give  their 
lives  rather  dian  suffer  the  nme  to  be  poUuted 
with  iddatiy  and  ovenvn  witfH>low~ 
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Hui  dea&Vhetd  aoA  croBs-bones  defiance  of  the 
^ovemmeDt  wu  ■ccompanied  by  another  proceed- 
ing still  more  eztraordinaiy — the  ezamunnnicft- 
tion  of  die  three  popish  caru  and  other  two  gen- 
tlemen (tf  tbeir  party,  whieh  was  solemnly  pro- 
Donnced,  in  the  name  of  die  synod.  In  max 
modarator,  Mr.  Jamea  Melvin,  or  MelTil.*  The 
principal  groundfl  on  which  this  provincial  and 
Bufaordiuste  court  asserted  its  right  to  pass  such 
an  tct  were,  that  the  three  esrk  had  in  their 
yoatin  studied  at  the  uniTersity  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  had  aAerwards  been  married  in  Fife !  James, 
as  Calderwood  tells  us,  was  highly  offended  with 
the  sentence  of  excommunication;  but  it  was 
ratified,  nevertheless,  by  the  geirend  aaiembly 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  May  £>llowii»,  and  all 
pastors  throughout  the  realm  were  ordered  to  inti- 
mate it  from  their  poljuts,  that  noDe.might  pretend 
ignomce.  For  the  present,  the  popular  feeling  of 
rage  against  popery,  which  waa  the  strenEdi  of  the 
dn^.ran  so  high,that  James  was  forced  to  yield, 
or  to  appear  to  yield,  to  the  tide.  But  at  diis  very 
numait  he  openly  showed  that  his  own  religion 
cmtinned  to  be,  not  presbytery,  but  episcopacy, 
by  the  order  that  was  taken  for  the  baptism  of  ms 
son,  the  infant  Prince  Henry,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Stirling,  on  the  30th 
of  August  this  year.  "  The  solemnities  uaed  in 
the  time  of  baptism,  and  at  the  banquet,  I  omit,'* 
says  Calderwood,  after  his  customary  fiusbion. 
But,  in  fact,  the  ceremony  was  performed,  not 
a  Presbyterian  cla:gymsn,  but  by  Cunningham, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen.  The  child  was  then  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Lady  liTingstooe,  who 
was  80  fu  htm  be±Dg  a  good  Pres1qrt6™i>>  that 
■he  waa  not  even  a  Protestautf 

The  dergy,  however,  althongh  the  oppositi<m  of 
the  court  somewhat  restrained  the  high  hand  with 
which  they  would  have  emtroUed  the  whole  course 
of  public  affiurs,  met  with  no  serious  check  till  the 
year  1596.  "  The  kirk,"  says  her  historian,  was 
now  come  to  the  greatest  purity  that  ever  it  attained 
mito ;  so  that  her  beauty  was  admirable  to  foreign 
kirka.  But  the  devil,  envying  the  happiness  and 
laudable  proceedings  of  the  ministry  and  assem- 
blies of  the  kirk,  stirred  up  both  papists  and  poli- 
ticians to  disturb  her  peace."  In  point  of  fact, 
the  disturbance  may  be  much  more  justly  said  to 
have  come  from  the  side  of  the  kirk  hervelf. 
Cdderwood  admits,  or  rather  boasti,  tiiat  "  the 

•  HinMn  oC  Autnilkn,  utd  hUmk  of  Om  IHuj.— Sm  toL  iL 
p.«M. 

t  TbtM  ku  bMB  MM«  tmUomwj  KboBt  t)w  wMmer  In  wMah 
Jmme^a  Mlm  ehUdTCB  wne  bapthed.  Nshbei  CMnwoad  aot 
Byobvood  BMHtan  who  oflteklM  la  tba  eat*  of  Charle*.  wba  waa 
iMpUwd  at  DnnfcrmltiM,  in  1600 ;  butt  aeeOTdfu  to  a,  ttelMMnl, 
•aid  to  be  drawu  up  by  John  Hlinaelo,  I)ay  henU.  KOd  to  b«  pi«- 
■onad  in  U>o  Lyoa'a  Omes  at  Edlnbnri^,  tha  rita  waa  peilltiiani  bf 
D«Tld  LlndiaT.  btahon  of  Roaa.  Thla  Ma  tern  cat  waa  ftnt  priMrd  In 
■  worit  called  '  The  Hojal  H>i^  a  Tnw  Cbriatian,'  hf  Henry 
Cantnl,  LmdoB,  I7I6;  and  wma  wtttwarda  n§mtA  to  m  an  antban- 
tfedoewBontbyCaato.  UairU.  In  hb  Ufe  orChatlei  I.  (p.  3,  nota). 
dvnonaeaa  it  ■«  "  an  amnt  btfeij-^  Imt  aomo  eireBnalaacea  have 
alDoe  Imb  oddnoad  whieh  an  ratbct  corrobwatfve  at  ita  authantleKr. 
Mo*  D'tmeira  Commentortet  on  tbe  lib  and  Rrifn  of  Charin  1., 
London,  18S8.  L 11.  It  I*  muat  probable,  at  may  »te.  fhm  Jamm'a 
pocltioa  la  (efimaeo  to  tbe  (^mbrtariaD  tiem  mlfbt  liiM.tiMt  both 
tUrin^aod  Ma  eUw  rfatw,  the  Ripem  KUm^ 
ijlmiil  ^mait:- 
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pafHstB  perceived  there  was  no  rest  for  them  in 
Scotland,  if  the  authority  of  the  kirk  continued." 
And,  as  for  politicians,  the  country  certunly  con- 
tained none  so  restless  as  the  clergy  themaehea. 

But  before  caning  to  the  diange  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  churdi  which  the  historian  laments,  we  meet 
with  a  ver7  cnrioua  expoaition  of  some  of  the  foa- 
tures  of  that  **  purity  and  beauty"  he  had  just  be- 
fore been  celebratmg  in  a  statement  of  **  the  cor- 
ruptions and  enormities  of  the  ministry"  which 
was  published  by  the  general  assembly  of  1596. 
In  this  paper  are  noticed,  among  a  variety  of  other 
crying  evils,  the  intrusion  into  the  church  of  many 
ministers  forced  upon  congregations  by  presenta- 
tion, who  afterwards  manifested  that  th^  were  not 
called  by  Qod  (for  remedy  of  which  it  is  inge- 
niously recommended  that  a  law  be  passed  pro- 
hil»ting  sny  from  seeking  presentation  to  benefices 
wiUiout  the  advice  of  the  presbytery  within  the 
bounds  at  which  the  benefice  licth) ;  and  the 
existOMe  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  estabtishmeid  of 
some  clergymen  not  given  to  their  book,  in  their 
sermons  omcure  and  too  scholastic,  cold,  and  vmnt- 
ing  zesl,  flatterers,  dissembling  at  public  sins,  and 
especially  of  great  persons  within  dieir  congrega- 
tion, for  flattery  or  for  fear ;  of  others  '*  light  and 
wanton  in  behaviour,  as  in  goi^eous  and  light  ap- 
parel, in  speeches,  and  in  using  light  and  pro- 
fane  company,  unlawful  gaAaing,  as  dancing, 
carding,  dicing,  and  such  like;"  of  others  den 
scribed  as  "  swearers  or  banners,  profaners  of  the 
sabbath,  drunkards,  fighters,  &c.; "  of  others  given 
to  unlawful  and  ineompetent  trades  and  occupa- 
tions for  filthy  gun,  as  holding  of  hostelries  (inns), 
taking  of  usury  beside  conscience  and  good  laws, 
bearing  worldly  .c^oes  in  nobleman's  and  gentle- 
men's homes,  mearcfaandise,  buying  of  victuala 
and  keepmg  to  dearth,  Ac"  A  scene  aingularly 
illustrative  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times  took 
place  in  the  asaemUy  on  the  din^  when  this  con- 
fession was  read  and  adopted,  ^e  members  met 
in  the  Little  Kirk  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred  persons,  "  all  minis- 
ters or  choice  professors,"  when  so  powerful  an  ex- 
hortation was  delivered  to  them  by  Mr.  John  Davi- 
son, who  had  drawn  up  the  paper,  that  the  whole 
assemblage  was  thrown  into  an  agony  of  penitential 
sorrow.  *'  For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
aajs  Calderwood,  "  there  were  such  sighs  and  sobs, 
with  shedding  of  tears,  among  &e  mort  part,  every 
one  provokmg  another  by  their  example,  and  the 
teacher  himself  by  his  own,  that  the  kirk  resounded. 
So  that  the  place  mi^t  worthily  have  been  called 
Bochim;  for  the  like  of  that  day  had  not  been  seen 
in  Scotluid  rince  dw  B^iHraatirai,  as  every  one.that 
was  present  confessed.  Tliere  have  been  many 
dajs  of  humiliation  for  present  judgments,  or  im- 
minent dangers ;  but  the  like  for  sin  and  defoction 
was  never  seen  since  the  Reformation."  A  few 
days  after,  a  continuation  of  the  statement  of  cor- 
ruptions was  read  and  approved  of,  the  first  head 
ot  which  cimsisted  of  an  enumeration  of  certain 
habitul  oftoces  of  J«i^,«f  ^^OW)^ 
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ivhich  it  wu  at  the  same  time  directed  that  eereral 
of  the  memben  ehould  be  diipatched  to  cmfer 
widi  their  majesties.  The  blunt  plain-speaking  of 
this  exposition  ia  inimitaide.  "  First,"  it  said} "  aa 
■trailers  and  odm  good  subjects^  repairing  to  the 
eourt,  have  been  comforted  to  see  Christian  reli- 
gion rdigiouily  exeroiaed,  so  now  they  are  some- 
whok  ttoabled,  seeing  the  exereiset  of  the  reading 
oF  the  word  at  tabl^  and  reremit  sftyii^  of  the 
nace  befin'e  and  after  niest,  diverse  times  omitted. 
That,  on  the  week  day,  the  repairing  to  hear  the 
word  is  more  rare  thui  before ;  and  that  his  ms^ 
jestjr  be  admonished  to  forbear  hearing  of  speeches, 
in  time  of  sermon,  of  them  that  desire  to  commune 
with  his  majesty.  Privy  meditations  in  spirit  and 
conscience  with  God  earnestly  to  be  recommended 
to  him.  His  mi^esty  is  blotted  with  banning  and 
flweaiing^  which  ia  conunon  to  courtiers  also. .... 
Hie  queen's  majesty  to  be  reformed ;  her  com- 
pany, ha  not  repairing  to  the  word  and  sacra- 
mentS}  n^ht>waking,  balliiu.  And  such  lilEe,con- 
oerning  her  gentlewomen."  But  to  tUa'ifraa 
thoiked  another  dieter,  entitled  **  The  Common 
Oorraptiofls  of  all  Estates  ;**  the  charges  contained 
in  which  throw  those  made  both  against  the 
clergy  and  the  king  far  into  the  shade.  The  first 
^ing  bewailed  is  **  an  universal  coldness  and 
decay  of  seal  in  all  estates,  joined  with  igno- 
rance and  contempt  of  the  word,  ministiTi  and 
aacraments "  and  where  there  is  knowledge," 
it  is  added,  "no  sense  nor  feeling;  which  showeth 
itoelf  manifestly  by  this,  that  they  want  religions 
exercises  in  their  families,  as  of  prayer  and  of 
reading  of  the  wovd,  or  the  seme  for  the  most  part 
abived  and  profoned  by  cooks,  stewards,  jackmen, 
and  sneh  like,  the  mutvt  of  the  fkmiliea  being 
ashamed  to  nae  these  exercises  of  godliness  in 
their  own  petsonsj  and  no  confeienoe  at  their 
tablea,  but  oi  profane,  wanton,  and  worldly 
matter*."  "  Supeistititm  and  idolati^r*"  the  naper 
^oes  on^  **  ia  entertained,  which  iq)^eaieUi  in  keep- 
ing of  festival  days,  bonfires,  pilgrimages,  singii^ 
of  carols  at  Yule  (Christmas).^*  Other  counts  ctf 
the  Bbrange  indictment  are,  "  Great  blasphemy  of 
the  holy  name  of  God  vaunag  persons  of  ul  estates, 
with  horrible  banning  and  cursing  in  all  thdr 
s|>eeche8 ;  profenation  ^  the  sabbath,  and  espe- 
cially in  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  common 
journeying  on  the  sabbath,  trysting  (making  ap- 
pointments) on  worldly  matters,  exercise  of  all 
kind  of  wanton  games,  keeping  of  markets,  drink- 
ing, and  the  like.'*  In  a  subsequent  paragraph, 
aloi^  widi  the  ftmiliar  charge  of  "  gameUing  (ra- 
hoarding)  of  Tictnal,  and  withholding  of  the  samo 
fiom  the  markets,"  ia  classed  the  less  intdUgihle 
ddinquency  of  "  not  threshing  the  com  ont  ia  due 
time."  But,  in  trutti,  in  this  part  of  his  perform- 
ance, Mr.  Davison's  pen  qiute  runs  riot  in  string* 
ing  together  its  reproaches  and  invectives.  The 
cBtal(^e  ends  with  the  mention  of  **  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  idle  persons  without  lawful  calling,  as 
pipers,  fiddlers,  s(mgBteiB>«oiners,pleasant«,  strong 
b^lgarB  liviog  in  ntrloiry,  aod  havmg  thdr  chil- 


dren unbaptized,  and  no  ways  repairing  to  tiie 
word."  Then  follows  a  short  concluding  enume- 
ration of  '*  ol^ces  in  the  courts  and  judgment* 
seats."  Here  the  p^[>er  boldly  affirms,  in  the 
most  unqaalified  termst  Aat  the  country  poans 
under  the  curse  of  *'  a  imiversal  neglect  Q^  justice 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes;"  that  the 
judges  are,  **  for  the  most  part,  unmeet  either  in 
respect  of  want  of  knowledge,  or  conscience,  or 
of  both  and  that  "  when  any  office  va^th,  the 
worst  men  are  advanced,  both  to  high  and  inferior 
rooms."  The  Court  of  Session  is  openly  charged 
with  buying  of  places,  ddaying  of  justice,  and 
Inribery."  And  there  is  one  other  clause  worth 
noting— that  which  complains  of  **  sacrilcgioua  per- 
sons, as  abbots,  priors,  dumb  bishops,  voting  in 
parliament  in  name  of  the  kirk."  Thit  persons 
here  alluded  to  were  most  of  them  laymen,  upon 
whom  the  titles  and  temporalities  of  these  offices 
had  been  bestowed ;  but  some  of  the  episcopal  sees 
still  continued  to  be  occupied  l^  clergymen,  and, 
although  others  were  at  iReaent  vacant,  nmw  of 
diem  had  been  abfdished.  Presbyterian  writen 
are  in  general  anxiow  to  make  it  appear  that  thexu 
were  no  bishops  at  this  time  in  Scodand. 

In  September  Andrew  and  James  Melvil,  and 
two  other  clergymen,  being  the  individusls  ap- 
poiiited  by  the  general  assembly  to  admonish  the 
Icing,  repaired  to  him  at  Falkland,  and  having 
been  admitted  into  the  royal  calunet,  proceeded  to 
disohai^  their  mission.  First,  Mr.  Jamea  MelriL 
spoke  a  few  words,  and  upon  Iwiog  interrupted  by 
his  majesty,  **  began,"  says  Calderwood,  **  to 

X'f  alter  hia  mild  manner.  But  Mr.  Andrew 
th  Uie  speech  from  him,  and,  howbeit  the  k^g 
was  in  anger,  yet  he  uttered  their  commission  ao 
from  the  miriity  God, — called  the  king  GotP$  tUly 
vauat, — and,  taking  him  by  the  sleeve,  s^  th& 
in  effect  i  Sir,  we  will  humbly  reverence  your 
majesty  always,  namely  in  public,  but  we  havo 
this  occasion  to  be  with  your  majesty  in  private, 
and  you  are  brought  in  extreme  danger,  both  of 
your  life  and  of  your  crown,  and  with  you  the 
cotmtry  and  kirk  of  God  is  like  to  be  wredEcdi  for 
not  telling  you  the  ^th  and  giving  you  a  faithful 
counsel.'*  He  then  went  on  to  inform  Jamea  that, 
although  he  was  indeed  a  king  in  a  certain  soise, 
yet  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which,  in  the  notion  of 
Mr.  Andrew,  was  only  another  name  for  the  Prea- 
byteriui  kirk,  he  was  neither  a  king,  nor  a  head, 
nor  a  lord,  but  a  member ;  and  they,"  added  the 
arn^ant  churchman,  "whom  Christ  hath  Called 
and  commanded  to  watch  over  hia  kirk,  ud  giH 
vem  his  spiritual  kingdom,  bavo  sufficient  tor 
thori^  ud  power  Jirom  Aim  so  to  d(^  which  no 
ChriMtan  long  nor  prince  Aould  oontral  nor 
disdiarge,  but  fortify  and  assial^  otherwise  they 
are  not  faidiftil  sidijects  to  Christ.  Sir,  lAma  yoo, 
were  in  your  swaddling-clouta,  Christ  reigned 
freely  in  this  land  in  spite  of  ^l  his  enemies." 
James's  plan  of  employing  Protestant  and  P^tist 
indifibrentlv  in  die  pablic  service,  the  fieiy  Irea- 
byter  told  lUm  iB  P^m,.^^  ©d^gfe 
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peroicioiH."  **  Becmie,"  he  «xelumed,  viA 
infinite  noarOf  "  the  minirtan  end  Frotestanti  in 
Scotland  are  too  atnmg,  and  cmtiol  die  king, 
tbey  muit  be  weakenm  and  brought  low  by 
atirring  np  a  part;  against  thenif  and  the  king 
beiog  equal  and  indifferent^  both  shall  be  fain  to 
flee  to  him,  «o  shall  he  be  well  aetUed !"  Thia, 
he  dedared,  was  mere  and  mad  foUj,  and  the 
curae  of  God  could  not  but  light  upon  it;  "lo 
that  in  seeking  both,"  aaid  be,  **  yon  ihall  loie 
both."  James  MeWil,  upon  whose  report  Calder- 
wood  has  narrated  th^  conference,  tells  ui  that 
the  king*  though  at  first  very  angry,  at  last 
■^Ued  and  dismissed  thm  pleasantly no  doubt 
he  was  Ten  glad  to  be  rid  of  them ;  but  we  may 
jn^.  if  they  left  him  more  in  lore  with  Fres- 
oytery  than  Wve,  or  leas  anzioos  to  ahake  oflf 
endi  am  intolerdde  tynsmjm  Uut  of  the  kirk  waa 
sovheoQine. 

A  ftv  wccke  'tfto*,  on  &e  0&  itf  Nonmher, 
James  had  another  call  fnan  Melvil  and  his  three 
brethren.  Anumg  other  "  griefii "  of  which  they 
now  came  to  complain,  one  was,  that  the  king's 
common  talk  was  invectlTea  against  ministen 
■ad  their  doctrine.*'  To  this  James  replied,  "  that 
the  ministers  themselves  gave  him  occasion  to 
apeak  of  them,  never  ceasing  in  their  sermons  to 
proTc^e  him,  and  to  disgrace  him  before  the 
people.**  The  four  ministers  had  come  this  time 
BB  a  deputation  from  a  body  of  clergymen  which 
bad  been  appointed  1^  Uie  commission  of  the  last 
general  assembly  to  sit  permanently  in  Edinbmvh 
under  the  name  of  the  Standiiw  Council  ti  ue 
Clmrch,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  watching  the  ^Bogrcaa 
ei  ercnts.  On  neeini^  the  repmt  of  the  inters 
▼iew  with  bia  mnerty,  "  the  bretibien  of  Uie 
council,**  aaya  Cafderwood,  **perceiTed  clearly 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  liberty  of  Christ's  Inng- 
dom  was  intended,  and  were  glad  that  the  king 
bad  uttered  his  meanii^  so  plainly.** 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  Mr.  David 
Blatk,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St  Andrew's,  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  council  to 
answo-  for  certain  expressions  he  had  been  usmg 
in  his  late  prayers  and  sermons.  He  was  charged 
with  having  a£Bnned  that  the  lung,  in  recallmg 
the  pofnah  Inds,  or  permittbg  their  rtfum,  had 
diacoroed  tiie  treachery  of  hu  heart;  that  all 
kings  were  &e  devil'a  baima  (or  children),  and 
that  die  devil  was  in  die  court  and  in  the  gnidai 
of  it;  with  having  said  in  praying  for  die  queoi, 
we  raoBt  pray  for  her  for  the  fiiafaion,  but  vre  have 
no  canae,— she  will  never  dona  good;  withhavfaig 
called  the  Queen  of  England  an  athe^ ;  the  Icvds 
of  aeuion  miscreants  and  bribers ;  the  nobility  in 
the  mass  d^enerated,  godless,  ^ssemblera,  and 
enemies  to  the  church ;  end  the  members  of  the 
king's  council  holUglassee,*  c<mnorants,  and  men  of 
no  ^igitm.  This  preacher's  actions,  tno,  were  as 
energetic  as  his  words,  if  it  was  true,  as  was  like- 
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wiae  charged  agaiuat  him,  "  that  he  had  con- 
Tocated  diven  nohlemoii  hwms,  and  others  within 
St.  Andrew's,  in  die  mimdi  of  June,  1694,  and 
caused  them  take  arma  and  divide  themselves  in 
troops  of  horse  and  foot,  and  had  thereby  usurped 
the  power  of  the  king  and  civil  magistrate.*'* 
Neiuier  Black  himself  nor  his  brethren  attempted 
to  deny  the  truth  of  these  chains ;  but  the  council 
of  the  church  resolved  that  he  should  decline  the 
judicatory  of  the  civil  courts,  on  the  ground  that 
all  judgment  of  Aodnnt  pertained,  at  least  in  the 
^t  instance,  to  the  pastors  of  die  kirk.  The 
efiiect  of  this  was  to  nuke  the  matter  'assume  an 
infinitely  greater  imprntance  than  had  at  first 
attached  to  i^-^to  raise  it  from  bping  an  inquiry 
into  the  ctmduct  of  an  individual  to  be  a  contest 
for  the  supreme  power  between  the  church  and  the 
Btate.  With  a  rail  aenae  of  the  m«nentousnesa  of 
the  crins,  the  derical  council  instantl;^  srt  dton- 
sdves  to  bring  np  all  the  force  of  die  kirk  to  fight 
the  great  battle.  At  once,  before  they  could  have 
consulted  aoy  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  they  re- 
solved thiU  BUck*s  "  dwUnature  of  the  king  and 
council's  judicature  in  matters  spiribial  **  should  be 
headed  as  **  given  in  his  own  name  and  in  the 
name  of  his  whole  brethren  of  the  ministry.*' 
Both  in  this  paper  and  in  others  of  the  same 
tenor  by  whidi  it  was  followed,  the^  claimed 
exemption  from  die  jurisdiction  o(  the  civil  courts 
as  a  right  secured  to  them  by  the  laws ;  but  tbey 
were  never  able  to  name  any  act  of  parliamuit  to 
that  effect;  th^  took  their  stand,  therefwe^  in 
rcalitv  upon  the  high  theological  argument  diat 
the  CKigy,  aa  die  ambassadors  and  repreaentativea 
of  the  deity,  were,  by  the  very  reason  of  die  dupg, 
anancqiated  m  regnd  to  whatever  diey  should  do 
in  the  ezerdse  <^  uieir  apiritnal  fimctum  frtmi  the 
superintendence  or  control  of  any  tempcffal  power, 
— an  argument  the  same  in  aubitance  wiui  tlut 
upon  which  the  Hildebrands  and  the  Beckets  of 
popery  had  founded  their  similar  pretensions.  ",ln 
the  discha^  of  this  commission  (of  the  ministry)  ,'* 
said  Black,  **  I  cannot  fall  in  reverence  of  any 
civil  law  of  man  but  in  so  &r  as  I  shall  be  found 
to  have  passed  the  compass  of  my  instructions, 
which  cannot  be  judged,  according  to  die  order 
eatahlisbed  by  that  God  of  order,  but  by  the  pro- 
phets (that  is,  die  clergy),  whose  lips  he  hath 
app(»nted  to  be  the  keepers  of  his  heavenly  wis- 
dom, and  to  whun  he  has  subjected  the  roirits  of 
the  prophets."  It  is  plain  firom  diis,  and  from  the 
languid  of  all  their  odier  declan^ons,  diet  what 
die  cler^^  laid  ckdm  to  was  not  merely  the  right 
of  bong  first  tried  in  their  own  courts  befine  the 
case  slumld  be  brought  by  appeal  before  a  civil 
judicature,— a  privilege  of  comparatively  little 
value,' — but  that,  by  declining  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  temporal  magistrate  in  the  Jirtt  inttance  as  to 
anydiing  done  fay  them  in  the  exercise  (tf  their 
ministerial  Junctions,  they  meant  that  the  eccle* 
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Biastical  tribunal  niuit  firet  decide  that  they  had 
"  passed  the  compass  of  their  instructions  before 
they  could  in  any  such  case  be  brought  before  a 
civil  court  at  all.  If  the  chuich  should  declare 
that  the  accused  clei^yman  had  done  or  said 
nothing  but  what  was  warranted  by  his  divine 
comndssion,  tiieir  doctrine  dearly  was  that  there 
was  an  end  of  the  case, — that  tiiere  could  be  no 
appeal.  This  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance, 
which  has  been  generallv  overlooked. 

The  prosecution  of  this  grand  crusade  by  the 
clergy  did  not  wholly  withdraw  them  from  the 
other  important  affairs  which  they  had  on  hand  at 
the  time.  It  is  noted,  that  "upon  the  19th  of 
November,  Messrs.  Robert  Bruce,  Andrew  Melvin, 
and  John  Davidson,  were  directed  by  the  council 
of  the  brethren  to  deal  with  the  Queen;  first, 
touching  her  religion;  next,  for  dealing  for  the 
enemies  of  the  truth, — namely,  for  Huntley;  for 
want  of  religious  eurcise  and  virtuous  occupation 
amoi^  her  muds ;  and  to  move  her  to  hear  now 
and  then  instruction  of  godly  and  discreet  men." 
However,  the  reverend  gentlemen  made  nothing  of 
this  pious  attempt;  **  uey  went  down,**  adds  the 
account,  "bat  were  deftrred  to  anotho-  time; 
hemuse  she  toas  then  at  dcmdng***  Meanwhile 
Black's  declinature  was  sent  to  ail  Ae  pFest^teries, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  was  subscribed  by 
between  three  and  four  hundred  ministers.  On 
the  other  hand  the  government  proceeded  to  take 
the  most  energetic  measures.  On  the  27th  of 
November  an  order  was  issued  commanding  the 
chief  members  of  the  council  of  the  church  to 
depart  from  the  town  within  twenty-four  hours  to 
their  parishes  and  congregations,  and  to  keep  no 
such  unlawful  conventions  any  where  as  they  had 
done  of  late,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion  and  bang 
put  to  the  horn.  Instead  of  obeying  this  order,  the 
ministers  immediately  **convraed,"  says  Calder- 
wood,  "  and  laid  the  letters  open  before  the  Lord; 
and,  finding  that  the  general  assembly  was  made, 
as  it  were,  a  judicatory  inferior  and  subaltern  to 
the  secret  councul  and  session,  by  dischai^ng  of 
the  acts  of  the  assembly  and  commissiraiers  of  the 
same,  therefore  ordained  the  miniaters  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  such  others  as  were  to  occupy  the 
pulpits,  to  deal  mightily  with  the  power  of  the 
word  against  the  said  charge."  On  the  following 
day,  accordingly,  which  was  Sunday,  and  also  for 
several  days  more,  **the  doctrine,**  as  our  his- 
torian expresses  it,  "sounded  mightily  from  all 
the  pulpits."  In  the  excitement  of  the  popular 
mind  thus  produced,  the  resolution  of  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  at  one  time  nearly  given  way. 
On  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  December,  after  a  om- 
ference  of  five  hours  with  the  deputies  of  the 
tiergj,  James  proposed  that  the  final  lettlement  of 
the  matter  shoula  be  deferred  till  the  following 
morning  i  and  **in  the  meantime  he  craved  that 
the  ministers  would  forbear  ahaipness  in  applica- 
tion ;  which  he  feared  now  because  of  the  fast. 
This  being  reported  to  the  commitriimers  and 


brethren,  they  agreed  to  forbear  sharpness  in  ap- 
plication.'* But  when  the  king's  answer  to  duir 
propositions  was  recorded  it  gave  no  satisfictiou ; 
on  the  contrary,  "  the  brethren  perceiving  that 
there  was  nothing  but  driving  of  time,  and  thereby 
the  moliou  of  the  spirit  was  a&ted  in  ^  bt^liren,'* 
resolved  that  there  should  be  no  further  com- 
muning, but  that  ft  grave  admonition  should  be 
addresMd  to  his  majesty,  which  they  concluded  hj 
protesting  before  Ciod  that  they  were  free  of  hu 
majesty^s  bloody  and  of  whatsoever  should  ensue 
and  come  upon  the  realm  m  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  Godt  and  that  they  durst  not  abstain  any 
longer  from  fighting  ^inst  such  proceedings  with 
that  spiritual  armour  given  to  them,  potent  in  God 
for  overthrowing  of  those  bulwarks  and  mounts 
erected  and  set  up  for  the  oppugning  and  sacking  of 
the  Lord's  Jerusalem.**  Soon  after  this,  however, 
the  tide  of  the  popular  feeling,  which  had  hitherto 
been  with  the  clergy,  began  to  turn,  end  their  cause 
received  a  heavy  blow  from  a  tumult  that  Indte 
out  on  the  Hth,  m  which  the  life  of  the  king  him- 
adf  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  in  danger,  and 
whicb  was,  not  witncot  snne  truth,  represented  as 
the  consequence  of  tiior  seditious  proceedings:  nay, 
it  was  even  allq^  that  some  the  bretmen  hail 
been  aeen  actively  engaged  in  the  riot.  The  next 
day  the  king  retired  to  Linlithgow;  and,  a  new 
proclamation  beii^  read  commanding  the  minis- 
ters to  leave  Edinburgh  under  pain  of  treason, 
they  now  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  their  de- 

{larture.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  pub- 
ished  a  very  prolix  apology  for  himself  and  his 
brethren  on  this  occasion,  in  which  he  vindicated 
their]  flight  by  many  reasons  drawn  both  from  the 
scriptures  and  the  classics ;  among  others  by  the 
Greek  proverb.  He  that  fieeth  xoitl  jighi  again, 
which,  he  observed,  **  reqnireth  a  wise  foresight  in 
men,  and  forbids  ftolhazdiness.'**  The  pulpits  of 
the  capital,  however,  were  not  left  unoccupied. 
One  dauntless  preadier,  Mr.  J<^  Welah,  is 
particularly  recorded  to  have  mounted  that  of  the 
High  Church,  and  there  thundered  forth  his  male- 
dictions against  the  king,  who,  he  said,  had 
formerly  been  possessed  with  one  devil,  but  that 
having  been  ,'put  out  of  him,  seven  worse  were 
entered  in  its  place ;  adding  that  the  subjects  might 
lawfully  rise  and  take  Uie  sword  out  of  his  hand, 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  father  &l]iI^;  into  a 
phrenzy  might  be  seized  by  his  children  and 
servants,  and  tied  hand  and  foot  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  mischief.  Which  doctrine,  ire  are 
told,  *'  was  taken  by  many  of  the  beaien  as  a 
sound  and  free  application."  f 

In  the  end,  however,  the  king  obtained  m  com- 
plete victorv.  Having  conve^d  a  general  as- 
sembly at  Perth  m  the  end  of  Febrwuy,  1597, 
James  there  propounded  a  fiomidable  list  of  fifty- 
five  questions,  in  which  he  went  over  the  -wboU 
subject  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  clergy  and 
the  dvil  magistrate.  These,  however,  were  event- 

*  Sa«UMpapM»tlMgthlaCaUnwi4pp,lirO--^9. 
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ually  reduced  to  thirteen  proporitiona,  upon  which 
matters  were  so  managed  that  a  deliverance  was 
obtained  from  the  assembly  favourable  upon  the 
whole  to  the  king's  views;  although  of  uiueteen 
presbyteries  of  which  the  house  was  composed, 
eight  protested  even  against  the  meeting  being 
held  to  be  a  general  assembly  at  all.  According 
to  Calderwood,  the  votes  were  carried  by  an  inun- 
dation of  ministers  from  the  North,  wlu),  besides 
being  popishly  or  episcopally  inclined,  were  prac- 
tised upon  by  agents  of  toe  comrt.  It  was  ordained, 
among  other  tUngs,  that  zm  minister  should  take 
upon  him  to  reprove  any  of  his  majesQr*s  sta- 
tutes or  ordinances,  until  he  had  6rst,  by  advice 
of  bis  presbytery  or  other  superior  churdi-court, 
o)mplained  and  sought  remedy  of  the  same  from 
his  majesty,  and  received  his  majesty's  answer; 
that  no  man  should  be  publickly  rebuked  by  name 
in  the  pulpit,  except  after  trial  and  conviction 
for  some  crime,  or  when  he  bad  fled  from  the  law ; 
that  presbyteries  should  take  diligent  account  that 
pastors  in  their  preaching  kept  themselves  within 
the  bounds  oi  the  word;  lliat,  except  the  cus- 
tomary meetings  of  sessions,  presbyteries,  and 
synods,  no  convention  of  the  cleigy  should  be  held 
witbont  hw  majesty's  knowledge  «oA  omient;  and 
dut  in  all  th«  principal  towns  the  consent  o£  his 
jnajes^  as  well  as  that  of  the  congregation  should 
be  necessary  in  the  choice  of  ministers.*  "  This 
assembly,  and  consequently  all  that  flowed  from 
it,  or  followed  thereupon,"  says  Calderwood, 
**  was  esteemed  by  the  sincere  sort  to  be  null  in 
itself,  and  of  no  force  nor  eficct."  Only  a  very  few 
ministers,  however,  were  found  bold  enoi^h  to 
meet  at  Sl  Andrew's  on  the  27th  of  April,  the  day 
which  had  been  appointed  in  the  usual  manner  for 
the  holding  of  the  ordinary  assembly ;  and  they 
did  nothing  except  agree  that  all  business  should 
be  made  over  to  another  assembly,  which  was  to  be 
held  at  Dundee  in  the  month  following,  although 
that  also  was  what  Calderwood  calls  '*  an  as- 
sembly of  the  new  fashion,*'  and  equally  irregular 
with  uie  late  meeting  at  Perth,  by  wbidi,  indeed, 
it  had  beenconvokea  at  theking'a  denre.  In  this 
assembly,  held  at  Dundee,  the  excommunicated 
lords  were  absolved ;  t  the  lawfulness  of  the  late 
Perth  assembly  was  acknowledged,  and  its  reso- 
lutions were  all  ratified,  some  additional  restric- 
tions being  even  laid  upon  the  clergy  and  the 
church-courts.  And  before  it  broke  up,  a  com- 
mittee of  ministers  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  king  as  often  as  be  should  send  for  them, 
under  colour,  says  Calderwood,  "  to  keep  con- 
cord betwixt  the  king  and  the  kirk,  and  to  treat 
upon  all  matters  serving  to  that  use ;  but  in  effect 
to  put  to  execution  the  articles  afaeady  yielded 
unto  by  the  greater  number,  to  the  grief  of  tiie 
better  botL"  The  historian  adds,  "  In  a  manner 

'  Calrferwood,  >.  Spotovood.  p.  la  CaMerwood,  pp. 

389 — 993,  muy  he  *ren  utwen  to  the  ktitg'i  qaaitloBi  by  tM 
Synod  of  Fife,  aad  far  «n  IndiTidul  nmliei  of  iMt  eonrt.  wbidi  ex- 
prcMed  the  oplnton*  of  th«  more  popnUralds  of  tbe  cbnreb. 

t  CdderwDod  mya, "  Haa»  of  ua  miafatry  wen  m  bnt  to  ib«ln 
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the  whole  power  of  the  general  assembly  was 
weakened  by  this  commission;  for  the  commis- 
sioners, having  access  to  the  king  when  they 
pleased,  and  commission  to  sit  and  consult  with 
him,  began  soon  to  change  their  manners.  They 
would  rule  all,  both  in  and  out  of  general  as* 
semblies,  as  the  king  pleased.  A  fit  wedge  taken 
out  of  the  kirk  to  rent  (rend)  her  with  her  own  ; 
and  the  very  needle  which  drew  in  the  thread  of 
episcopacy." 

And,  infad^  many  months  did  not  elapse  before 
episcopacy  was  fully  restored  both  in  tiie  state  and 
in  the  church.  Tbe  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh 
in  December,  when,  in  conformity  with  a  propo- 
sition or  article  presented  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  church,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  such 
pastors  and  ministers  as  at  any  time  his  majesty 
should  please  to  nominate  to  the  office,  place,  title, 
and  dignity  of  a  bishop,  abbot,  or  other  prelate, 
should  hereafter  have  vote  in  parliament,  "  such- 
like and  as  freely  as  any  other  ecclesiastical  pre- 
late had  at  any  time  by-gone.".  As  soon  as  this 
act  was  obtained,  the  commissioners,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  authori^,  summoned  a  general 
assembly  to  meet  at  Dundee  in  March  following. 
Here  James  presenting  himself  in  person  bad  an 
harangue,  wherein  Iw  declared  what  great  care  he 
bad  to  adorn  and  accommodate  the  kirk,  to  re- 
move aU  controversies,  to  establish  tbe  discipline, 
and  to  restore  the  patrimony."  ''Toeftctuatethis," 
he  said,  "  it  was  needful  that  ministers  should 
have  vote  in  parliament,  without  which  the  kirk 
could  not  be  vindicate  from  poverty  and  contempt." 
Calderwoood  makes  Jamas  to  have  added,  "  I  mind 
not  to  brii^  in  papistical  or  Anglican  bishops,  but 
only  to  have  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  miuistry, 
appointed  by  the  general  assembly,  to  have  pla<% 
in  coAflcil  uid  parliament,  to  sit  upon  their  own 
aflairs,  and  not  to  stand  always  at  the  door,  like 
poor  supplicants,  despised  and  nothing  regarded." 
"  This  his  intention,"  says  the  historian,  "  he 
uttered  with  protestations ;  and  some  of  the  com- 
missionen,  especially  the  same  that  were  aspiring 
to  bishoprics,  did  tlie  like."  But  it  is  impossible 
to  believe,  upon  the  statement  of  this  credulous 
and  inflamed  writer,  that  any  such  words  u  these 
were  really  uttered  by  the  king ;  or  that,  if  they  were 
spoken,  they  could  have  deceived  or  been  heeded 
by  any  one  who  heard  them,  after  the  passing  by 
the  parliament  of  the  act  that  has  just  been 
quoted.  Something  may  have  been  said  about 
the  English  and  popish  bishops ;  but  that  James 
could  have  pretended  that  he  meant  to  give  the 
nomination  of  the  clergymen  who  were  to  vote  in 
parliament  to  the  general  assembly,  is  plainly  in- 
credible. It  is  sufficiently  refuted,  indeed,  by  the 
sequel  of  Calderwood's  own  nanative,  from  which 
it  IS  evident  that  in  this  very  assembly  the  king 
openly  resisted  the  claim  of  the  church  to  a  voice 
in  the  nomination  of  the  proposed  parliamentary 
repreaentatlTeB  of  the  spiritual  estate.  The  act  or 
resolution  of  tiie  assembly  approving  of  the  king's 
project  was  carried  only  by  a  jnajOTiW  ofi  tan 
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Toicea,  and  after  a  keen  debate.  "  But  to  what  use 
■erred  reasoning,"  exclaims  our  historian,  "where 
men  were  either  won  or  dashed?  Mr.  Gilbert 
Bodie,  a  dnmkm  Orkney  ast^  was  first  called  on. 
And  led  the  ring,  when  the  matter  was  put  to 
Toting,  and  a  great  number  of  the  North  followed, 
all  for  the  bo^  with  small  regard  to  thei^rit*' 
It  was  next  resolved  that  the  new  parliamentary 
clergy  sluuld  he  fifly-one  in  number,  that  having 
been  the  number  of  the  bishopa,  abbots,  and  priors 
who  had  voted  in  parliament  in  the  time  of  popery. 
With  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  appointment, 
fdl  that  was  concluded  «ras,  "  after  reasoning,"  that 
it  **  ought  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  appertain 
partly  to  his  majesty  and  partly  to  the  kirk."  This 
IB  a  soGEbcient  proof  that  James  never  had,  aa 
Calderwood  asserts,  intimated  that  the  sole  ap- 
pointment should  be  in  the  general  assembly.* 
'  The  next  assembly  was  appointed  by  royal  pro- 
clamation to  be  held  at  Montrose  in  the  end  of 
March,  1600,  having  been  prorogued  to  that  date 
from  the  day  originaUy  fixed  in  July  of  the  pre* 
ceding  year.  In  the  meanwhile  various  signs  of 
tiie  times  showed  themaelvea.  Calderwood  notes, 
diat  towards  the  doae  of  the  year  1598  the  bishop 
of  Galloway,  who  had  been  a  fiigitive  out  of  me 
country  ever  since  the  reformation  ftf  religion,  that 
is,  since  1592,  was  restored  to  hu  hononra,  rank, 
and  dignities ;  and  diat,  in  the  bmnning  of  1599, 
even  Beatoun,  the  popish  archbisnop  of  Glasgow, 
was  not  only  restored  to  his  benefice,  but  sent  by 
the  king  as  his  ambassador  to  the  French  court. 
About  the  same  time  •  proelmnation  was  made  at 

*  C^JdwwoodintwdiW— lih«ecoMtitfthU"cc«rnpt''  mtmbly  with 
ftdlovrina  onrion*  notiw : — "  Upon  Satnrdaj'  the  2Sth  of  Pebruur 
began  •  IWarflil  KllpM.  about  nlna  honn  In  tM  tBonit&g,  nMota  eoo- 
tlauad  about  two  bourai  tha  whole  boa  of  the  (uti  eeemed  to  be 
covered  end  darkened  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  ao  that  none 
euttld  read  npon  a  bodi.  The  aeR  and  ait  ware  ilUL  Fowl  Socking 
together  nMumed  in  their  kind ;  tha  flroga  aiada  an  hidaoua  noiae ; 
people  were  ailoabhed,  aa  if  it  had  been  the  day  ofJadgineBL  The 
Hka  fiHUfal  edipaa  of  the  anni  and  appaaranea  oT  falliag  atan  from 
heaven,  wsTeaaenin  Prance,  when  men  of  chief  note  were  antleedbj 
Oatterfnf  glfta  to  aRree  upon  a  nddit  (a  eon^onlaa)  betwixt  papiita 
Mid  proteitanlaj  whi«h  had  been  effecttNOe  ir  Ood  had  not  eat  them 
tiff  alter  a  rtrange  manner,  aa  Mr.  Jamai  Helvln  obaerveth  In  hie 
HemOTiala."  A  eirenmatanae  reooided  by  tha  cplaeopal  anoaUat, 
bowerer.  la  mnch  mm  Otted  to  exeite  the  hwror  of  a  reader  of  the 
preHot  day,  and  will  alio  be  lhoni{ht  to  ihow  betterthan  the  hlaekaat 
ecllpae  how  much  man'a  minda  were  distomparcd  and  the  tlmea  out  of 
Joint.  "  Tbla  anmmer  ( 1&97)  there  waa  a  great  boaineai  A>r  the  trial 
uf  wltchea,  Amongtl  otura,  one  Margaret  Atkin,  being  apprehended 
npon  in^cion,  and  threatened  with  torture,  did  oonfeea  heraelf 
guilty.  Being  examined  touching  her  auoclatea  In  that  trade,  iba 
Darned  a  He*',  and,  perceiving  hci  delaltoua  Bod  credit,  made  offer  to 
detect  lite  whole  or  that  tort,  and  to  purge  the  country  of  them,  ao 
abe  might  have  her  llfc  granted.  Fur  the  reaaon  of  bar  knowledge, 
ahe  aaM,  th«t  they  had  «  aecret  mark,  all  of  that  8ort,{n  thrlr  ayea, 
whereby  ahe  oouldanrely  tell,  bow  aoon  ahe  looked  upon  anv,  whetlier 
they  were  wltchei  or  not;  and  In  tbli  ahe  waa  lo  Ikr  baUeved,  that 
for  tha  epaoe  of  three  or  four  montha  ahe  waa  carried  lh>m  town  to 
town  to  make  dltcoverlei  In  that  kind.  Many  were  bronghl  In 
qneatlon  by  her  delaliona.  eapeclally  M  Olaatow.  where  dtrara  Inoo. 
aeatwooMn.tbrMigb  tb«  endiditr  wUm  minleter,  Mr.  John  Cowper, 
WM«  condemoed  and  not  bi  deatli.  lu  (he  end  abe  waa  found  to  be 
■  mere  deceiver-lbt  tha  aame  pataoda  that  the  ane  day  aba  hadd«- 
clarrd  guilly.  the  next  day  being  preaanled  in  another  habit  aha 
claanaed— aud  aent  back  to  Fife,  where  Snt  aba  wh  apptahended. 
At  her  trial  abe  alBniwdaUto  be  Uaa  that  ahe  had  eooleaaad.  and 
perabtad  bi  titta  to  her  death;  which  made  many  fcrlhink  their  too 
great  bfwanlneaa  that  way.  and  moved  tba  Mug  to  nnll  tha  aom- 
mlariona  given  ont  agiUaet  aneh  paraooai  dtaehaij^ig  all  pniMadiMp 
acaloat  tham,  execpi  In  oue  volantaty  omhaaioB,  HU  «  aoltd  order 
t  aboitltl  be  taken  by  the  aetata*  tonehlng  tbe  fcm  tut  ahonU  ba  kept 
iBlhairtrlaL"— £;p0ttwaed,airt.D.448.  It  daierree  to  be  nolad  thot 
tbla  lama  year  Jamea  bad  pnbllahed,  at  Edinbargh,  hia  DIahigna  aa- 
Utled '  D«a»nologi*,*— morad,  as  k*  atatoa.  by  ■■  tbo  IbnriM  ummd- 
Ing  at  ihU  Ub«,  In  thb  eoanttr.of  tbm  drtwtaMa  ilftmor  tha 
daril,  th*  wUebes  or  eaebaaten,'* 


the  cross  of  Edinhuivh  for  liberty  of  May  games. 
James  also  expressed,  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms,  his  abhorrence  of  puritanism  and  his  pre- 
ference for  the  episcopal  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, both  in  his  *  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,* 
publUhed  in  September,  159B,  and  in  his  *  Basi- 
licon  Doron,'  printed  in  the  following  year.  The 
latter,  indeed,  although  only  a  few  coj^  of  it  were 
in  the  first  instanoe  privately  distributed,  waa 
bnmght  before  the  synod  of  Fife  1^  a  clergrman 
into  whose  hands  it  had  fidlen,  and  waa  made  tiie 
subject  of  a  libel,  o»  formal  indictment,  as  an 
attack  upon  the  constitution  of  the  church.  The 
reverend  court,  however,  seems  to  have  desisted 
from  prosecuting  the  matter,  when  the  member 
who  was  understood  to  have  brought  it  forward  waa 
summoned  to  answer  for  his  audacity  before  the 
privy  council,  and,  upon  being  reported  to  have 
fled,  was  proclaimed  a  rebel.  James  immediately 
reprinted  the  book ;  "  which  bung  come  atMtoad 
and  carried  to  England,"  says  Archbishop  Spota- 
wood,  "  it  cannot  be  said  how  well  the  same  was 
accepted,  and  what  an  admiration  it  raised  in  all 
men's  harts  of  him,  and  of  his  pie^  and  wiadon." 

At  tibB  aaemUy  held  at  Montrose,  his  m^ea^ 
fl^ain  took  care  to  be  preleiit  in  person ;  and  Cat 
derwood  says,  tiiat,  from  his  rising  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  till  he  went  late  to  bed  at  night,  he 
was  60  busy  with  ministers,  that  the  courtien  com- 
plained they  could  get  no  access  to  him.  At  last, 
after  a  great  deal  of  debate,  an  act  was  passed, 
providing  that  the  parliamentary  clergy  should  be 
appoint^  by  the  king  choosing  for  every  place  ta 
be  filled  one  person  out  of  a  list  of  six  nominated 
by  the  general  assembly,  with  liberty  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  reject  them  all,  and  to  call  for  a  second 
list,  "  up(m  a  just  reason  of  insufikiency ;"  that 
the  penon  so  appointed  should  ai  no  time  presume 
to  proponnd  in  parliament,  council,  or  convention, 
in  the  name  of  the  kirk,  anything  without  express 
warrant  from  tbe  kirk,  under  pam  of  deposiuon; 
that  he  should  every  year  give  an  account  of  the 
discharge  of  his  commission  to  fhe  assembly ;  tiiat 
he  should  continue  the  pastor  of  a  particular  con- 
gregation, upon  which  he  should  attend  foithfiilly, 
and  be  subject  to  his  presbytery  and  synod,  like 
any  other  ' pastor ;  and  that,  if  he  should  be  deposed 
from  the  ministry  by  sentence  of  tbe  asaembly,  or 
any  other  church  court,  he  should  lose  his  vote  in 

Jarliament,  and  his  benefice  should  become  vacant, 
t  was  also  ordered,  touching  his  name,  that  he 
should  be  called  not  a  bishop,  but  a  commiasioDer, 
if  the  parliament  might  be  induced  to  acknowledge 
that  name ;  if  not,  the  point  should  be  determined 
by  a  future  goieral  assembly.  And  the  important 
question  of  whether  he  should  hold  his  office  for 
liiie,  or  only  for  a  year  or  some  other  find  period, 
was  affiectea  to  be  settled  by  the  ambigooas  esaet- 
moit,  that  he  ahould  every  year  lay  down  his  oon- 
mission  at  the  feet  of  the  asaembly,  "  to  be  conti- 
nued or  altered  by  hia  majesty  and  the  assembly, 
as  the  assemblv,  with  consent  of  his  m^esty,  sh«l 
tiiink  most  expedient^for  tiw  w^tjC^^^^"— « 
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regulatioa  which  eridenilj  left  the  mttter  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  md,  with  the  six  of  giving  it 
great  deal  of  power  to  tiie  church,  raally  gave  none 
whatever. 

But  even  these  precaationiry  and  mtrictive 
prorisioDi,  inch  bb  they  were,  with  which  the 
church  attempted  to  defend  the  preabyterian  polity 
againit  Uie  aeatruettre  tendency  of  the  late  act  u 
parliamenti  were  diar^arded  aa  aoon  ai  they  were 
enacted.  Spotawood  indeed  aa^a,  with  gnat  franlc- 
neaa,  **.  It  waa  neidier  the  lang^a  intention,  nor 
the  mind  of  the  wiser  aorl^  to  have  those  caution* 
stand  in  force;  bat,  to  hun  matters  peaceably 
ended,  and  the  reformation  of  the  policy  made 
without  any  noiae,  the  king  gave  way  to  these 
conceits,  knowing  that  with  time  the  utility  of  the 
government  which  he  proposed  to  have  established 
would  appear,  and  trusting  that  they  whom  he 
ahould  place  in  these  rooms  would,  hy  their  care 
of  the  church,  and  their  wise  and  good  behaviour, 
purchase  to  themselves  the  authority  which  apper- 
tained."* And  after  noticing  the  conclusions  come 
to  by  the  assembly  at  Montrose,  he  observes,  with 
^  same  coolness,  that  **  now  there  rested  no  more 
but  to  nominate  peraona  to  the  buhoprics  that 
«ae  void."  There  vrea,  faowevnr,  one  aeriona  dif- 
6culty  in  the  way  of  the  said  nominationa ;— the 
want  of  funds,  from  which  to  provide  inccsnes  for 
the  new  bishops.  Of  the  thirteen  Scottish  sees 
only  two,  at  this  time,  Aberdeen  and  Ai^le,  were 
in  the  hands  of  clergymen ;  there  were  auo  titular 
bishops  of  Dunkeld,  firechio,  and  Dunblane,  but 
they  were  laymen  ;  the  revenues  of  the  two  archi- 
episcopal  sees  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow  were 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox ;  those  of  Orkney  by 
the  Earl  of  Orkney ;  those  of  Murray  by  the  Lord 
Sjnnie.  Qalloway  and  the  Isles,  Spotawood  says, 
were  so  dilapidated,  that  there  was  scarcely  any 
remembrance  of  their  having  existed.  In  Boas 
and  Caithness  alone  there  remained  some  part  of 
Uie  ancient  patrimony  unalienated ;  and  theae  two 
sees  accordingly  were  the  only  onea  Uut  were  filled 
up  in  the  met  instance;  Mr.  David  lindsay, 
minister  of  Leith,  being  laesented  to  iha  former, 
and  Mr.  Gecvge  Oladstanes,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  St  Andrew's,  to  the  latter.  According  to  Spots- 
wood,  these  nominations  were  made  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  church;  but  the  only  consent  really 
obtained,  or  asked,  was  that  of  the  council  of 
commissioners  already  mentioned,  which  had  been 
renewed  by  the  late  general  assembly,  and  which 
now,  as  Calderwood  observes,  **  ovefruled  all  the 
afiabs  of  the  kirk.**  The  new  Uihops,  according 
to  this  last-mentioned  writer,  **  were  appointed  to 
vote  at  the  next  parliament,  in  name  m  the  kirk, 
witbont  any  n^nd  had  to  ihe  caveats  and  conclu- 
aiona  agreed  upon,  and  without  warrant  oS  a  general 
aaacmbly."t      But  any  colour,"  he  adds,  **was 

*  Hht  453.  Thif  U  Mtd  ot  Itw  emutt,  ai  origltnllr  ifrreed 
mn  in  «  eoDtastbm  of  commlMioDrrf  from  «1I  tli«  lynodi  of  Uw 
ebweh.  beU  M  Falkland  Id  July,  1598:  but  tlie  arUclei  eapecUlty 
al^f(«tcd  to  by  Spotiwood  ai  abmrd  weia  letalned  In  the  acbctne 
Biway  sdoptM  bj  Um  aMenbly  of  ISOO. 
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thought  sufiScient  where  authority  did  counte- 
nance." The  mysterious  affair,  Icoown  by  the 
name  of  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  had  just  taken 
place  when  these  appointments  were  made ;  and 
another  violent  quarrel  between  James  and  some 
of  the  Edinburgh  clergy  had  arisen  out  of  the 
uncourtly  refusal  of  toe  latter  to  receive  with 
implicit  credulity  his  majesty's  own  account  of  his 
adventureaonthatoccauon.f  HewasconsequentlT, 
at  tine  particular  moment,  in  the  worst  pgasiUe 
humour  with  the  kirk. 

From  this  date,  however,  the  oppositi(m  of  tho 
church  courts  to  prelacy  waa  for  the  present 
silenced  at  least,  if  not  subdued.  King  James,  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  Scotland,  contrived  to  keep 
the  general  assembly  in  wonderAil  order  by  various 
arts  of  mana^ment  His  proceedings,  .'indeed, 
might  be  considered  as  indicating  not  indistinctly 
an  intention  of  suppressing  that  body  altogether  aa 
soon  as  possible.  Instead  of  a  particular  time  and 
place  beiiw  named,  at  the  dissolution  of  each 
assembly,  mr  the  meelic^  of  the  next,  it  was  now 
the  custom,  as  Calderwood  states,  "  that  the  king 
appointed,  by  proclsmationa  at  the  market  crosses, 
aaaemhlies  to  be  holden  when  and  where  he 
pleased,"  In  this  way,  by  aummoning  the  clergy 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  or  at  incouvenietit  aea- 
Bons,  he  probably  aimed  both  at  preventmg  the 
attendance  of  some  of  those  most  opposed  to  the 
measures  of  the  court,  and  even  gradually  loosen- 
ing the  attachment  of  the  country  to  a  system  of 
church  government  so  irregularly  and  capriciously 
administered.  By  close  personal  attention,  also,  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  by  keeping  on  the  beat 
terms  with  the  commission,  which  had  now  become 
the  real  govemiog  body  in  the  churcl^  already 
almost  superseding  the  assembly,  which  it  led  and 
controlled,  while  it  waa  itself,  to  adopt  Calderwood'a 
expression,  nothing  but  the  led  horse  of  the  king, 
he  succeeded  with  little  difficulty  in  carrying  the 
points  upon  wMch  he  had  most  aet  hie  heart.  At 
first,  both  the  esBembly  and  the  other  church 
courts  affected  the  greatest  horror  at  the  name  of 
bishop,  even  after  they  had  been  brought  to  tolerate 
the  thing :  in  the  synod  of  Fife,  for  instance,  which 
met  at  St.  Andrew's  in  February,  1601,  Gladstanes, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Caithness,  was 
called  to  account  for  sitting  and  voting  in  parlia- 
ment under  that  name,  and  was  fain  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  court  by  affirming  that  he  did  so 
against  his  heart,  and  only  because  they  would  not 
admit  him  otherwise ;  and  both  he  and  the  other 
bishops  continued  to  be  designated  by  their  com- 
mon names,  as  i  simple  pastors,  in  any  acts  of  the 
assembly  in  which  they  were  mentioned.  Nor  for 
some  time  do  we  find  any  allusion  whatever  in 
these  ojBBcial  documenbi  to  the  episcopacy  to  wluch 
the  cbnreh  had  now  bent  its  neck.  Even  the 

ai  one  of  the  appobtmeiiti  that  wf  ro  now  made,  naekbora*!  dava- 
itoo  doM  not  Mem  to  hara  Uken  placa  til)  ISO81  on  the  daath  of 
Biihop  CnnoinithaiD,  who  had  occopied  Iha  aee  lioco  ISTT.— Alax. 
andet  DonRlat,  «1w>,  whom  he  ataiaa  to  have  voted  aa  Riihop  of 
llunay  In  ibo  patltKinent  ol  1600,  vaa  not  appolDlod,  aceonllnf  to 
Other  aMonala,  tiU  1000. 
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most  zealous denouncen  of  grievances  now  scarcely 
ventured  to  glance  at  this  master  grievance,  about 
which,  befoi%  it  had  actually  come,  they  had  so 
long  made  the  land  ring  with  their  vehement 
alarms.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  church  was  hy 
no  means  without  occupation  in  tht  grievance  line; 
and  the  court  was  probahly  not  averse  to  its  taking 
ita  full  swing  in  oUier  directinciB  for  a  time,  in  the 
view  of  thereby  the  better  securing  its  forbearance 
in  regard  to  the  matter  deemed  for  the  present  of 
main  delicacy  and  importance.  Some  of  its  pro- 
ceedings were  abundantly  illustrative  of  the  into- 
lerant and  inquisitorial  spirit  which  marks  so 
strongly  the  whole  of  the  early  history  of  presby- 
tery. The  assembly,  for  instance,  which  met  at 
Burntisland  in  July,  1601.  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  causes  of  the  defection  from 
the  purity,  zeal,  and  practice  of  true  religion,  in 
all  estates  of  the  country,"  ordained,  among  many 
other  things,  that,  for  discovery  of  the  adversaries 
of  true  religion  lurking  within  the  country,  every 
presbytery  should,  immediately  after  the  rising  (kT 
the  assembly,  take  up  the  names  of  all  the  nun- 
communicants  within  their  bounds,  and  send  them 
to  his  majesty's  ministers  (that  is,  his  chaplains) 
with  all  ezpediUon ;  and  that  the  same  thing  dionld 
in  future  be  dime  at  the  me^ng  of  ever^  provincial 
synod.  This  same  assembly  also  petitioned  the 
king  and  council,  that  all  such  noblemen  and  others, 
as  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  out  of  the  country, 
should  send  along  with  them  no  other  pedagogue, 
or  tutor,  except  one  "  known  godly  and  of  good 
religion,  learned,  and  instructed  in  the  same,  and 
approved  in  his  religion  by  the  testimonial  of  his 
presbytery;"  that  they  should  only  takeupUieir 
residence  in  places  where  religion  (that  is,  the  pro- 
testant  religion)  was  professed,  or  at  the  least 
where  the  power  of  the  inquisition  did  not  extend  ; 
and  that  **  during  the  time  of  their  absence  they 
should  not  haunt  any  idolatrous  exercises  of  reli- 
gion.'* In  case  the  son,  while  abroad,  should  go 
to  any  place  in  which  the  profession  of  the  true 
religion  was  restrained,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
father  should  be  obliged  to  give  security  that  he 
would  not  entertain  or  support  him;  and  if  he 
should  embrace  any  other  religion  than  that  pre- 
sently professed  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  that 
in  that  case  he  should  not  be  able  to  enjoy  "  moyen, 
heritage,  honours,  or  offices"  T^thin  the  realm. 
But  the  most  singular  proceeding  of  this  assembly 
was  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  popish,  or 
alleged  popish,  Ira-ds,  Huntley,  Eriol,  Angus, 
Hume,  and  Herries ;  with  each  of  whom  one  or  two 
clerg)-men  were  appointed  to  reside  for  a  quarter 
or  half  a  year,  in  order  that  by  their  labours  the 
said  noblemen  "  and  their  families  might  be  con- 
finned  in  the  truth,  and  the  enemies  delDarred  from 
their  companies."  In  the  next  assembly,  which 
met  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood  House,  in 
November,  1602,  no  very  satisfactory  report  was 
made  by  these  reverend  spies  when  they  were 
called  upon  **  to  give  an  account  of  their  dUi- 
gence;"  whereupon  Ae  assemUy  thought  good  to 


try  the  experiment  (^nTwith  more  care  and  upon 
an  extended  scale.  To  the  lords  thus  placed  under 
superintendence  the  last  year  were  now  added  the 
Lord  Maxwell,  the  Lord  Sempil,  and  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland ;  and  Sempil,  if  the  account  given  by 
Calderwood  be  correct,  was  to  have  constantly 
residii^  with  him,  for  the  three  months,  the  wlMde 
presbytery  of  Irvine  sad  Paisley !  Sutherluid  was 
also  committed  to  the  general  surveillance  of  the 
presbytery  of  Edinbugn,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  all  to  take  up  their  abode  in  his 
house.  Certain  instructions  were,  moreover,  now 
drawn  up  for  the  direction  of  the  clergymen  com* 
missioned  to  this  duty,  which  prove  sufficiently  that 
it  was  no  merely  formal  superintendence  they  were 
to  exercise,  but  an  inquisition  and  watchfulness  the 
most  prying,  comprehensive,  and  incessant.  *'  Ye 
shall  address  yourselveB,"  this  curious  paper  be- 
gins, "  with  all  convenient  diligence,  and  neces- 
sary furniture,  to  enter  in  their  company  and 
families,  there  to  remain  with  them  for  the  space 
of  three  months  continually ;  during  which  time 
your  principal  care  shall  be,  by  public  doctrine,  by 
reading  and  interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  mdi- 
narily  at  their  tables,  and  by  confinence  on  aU  meet 
occasions,  to  instruct  them  in  the  whole  grounds  of 
true  religion  voA  godliness,  especially  in  the  heads 
controverted,  and  confirm  them  therdn."  They 
are  afterwards  directed  to  take  paina  to  catechise 
the  family  every  day  once  or  twice  at  the  least,  or 
so  often  as  may  bring  them  to  some  reasonable 
measure  of  knowledge  and  feeling  of  religion  before 
the  expiring  of  the  three  months,  beginning  and 
ending  the  task  with  prayer ;  to  ui^e  the  noblemen 
to  dismiss  from  their  houses  all  persons  of  evil  life, 
especially  such  as  are  of  suspected  religion ;  to  per- 
suade them  10  exert  their  authority  and  influence 
in  seeing  the  discipline  of  the  kirk  properly  exe- 
cuted, and  to  have  the  benefices  on  their  estates 
supplied  with  qualified  ministers  and  sufficient 
I>rovision  of  stipoida ;  and  finally  to  report  from 
time  to  time  how  they  have  profited,  and  what 
disposition  they  are  of.  The  charms  of  presbyte- 
rianiem  must  have  been  believed  to  be  irresistible  , 
indeed,  if  they  were  thought  likely  to  make  any 
impression  in  company  with  the  torment  of  such 
a  persecution  as  this. 

In  this  assembly  of  1602  we  at  last  find  epis- 
copacy distinctly  recognised  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  national  ecclesiastical  system.  A  "  plat," 
as  it  was  called,  or  scheme  for  the  settlement  of 
the  church,  was  now  adopted,  which  proposed  th^ 
the  great  benefices,  that  is,  the  bishoprics,  priorio, 
and  abbacies,  should  be  bestowed  upon  clergymen, 
"  on  condition  that  all  the  kirks  of  the  prehuaes  be 
planted  with  sufficient  ministers,  and  be  provided 
with  competent  livii^;'*  and  a  list  of  names  wu 
made  out,  from  which  bis  majesty  should  select 
incumbents  for  such  of  the  said  gnat  buieficea  as 
were  still  vacanb*  A  few  more  ot  die  episcopal 

*  Snch  b  the  Mconal  gtran  by  Caldwwdod,  >467.  SfOUmni 
nn  IhabitHhiMfh  tUs  MlmM  u4  othenwin  tmemi,  MtUnf 
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sees  were  aocrn  after  ihia  filled  up  by  the  king ;  in 
particolai  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  which 
was  given  hy  James  to  Mr.  John  Spotswcud  (the 
author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Scottish  Church,'), 
on  being  advertised,  at  Burle^h  House,  near 
Stamfivd,  od  his  way  to  Londm,  of  the  death,  at 
Paris,  of  the  reatored  Cathdic  archbiibop,  Junea 
Bedione.  S<une  years  afterwards  Spotamwd  was 
translated  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  St  Andrew's. 

It  thus  appears  th^  the  church  which,  uptm 
succeeding  to  the  throne  isi  England,  James 
left  estabushed  in  his  native  country,  was  then, 
and  always  had  been,  an  episcopal  church,  as  well 
as  that  established  in  England.  The  clergy,  in- 
deed, or  a  powerful  faction  of  their  body,  haid  all 
along  strenuously  cried  out  for  the  abolition  of 
bishops;  and,  being  supported  by  the  popular 
voice,  had  at  last  fwced  upon  the  legislature  a  sort 
of  compromise  between,  or  combination  of,  the 
two  systems  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  with  the 
effect  for  a  short  time  of  partially  all  but  sub- 
merging or  annihilating  the  former ;  but  episco- 
pacy had  never  been  aboliabed  hy  the  state,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  met  every  derauid  of  the  clergy 
to  that  eflfect  with  a  atndy  refusal,  and  did  its 
utmost  to  sustain  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
church  even  in  the  highest  strength  and  fury  of 
the  adverse  principle.  Above  all,  James  himself 
had  been  an  open  supporter  of  episcopacy  and 
opponent  of  presbytery  from  the  first  moment  he 
took  any  part  in  public  affairs ;  upon  that  point  he 
had  constantly  held  the  same  language  both  with 
his  tongue  and  with  his  pen :  his  whole  reign,  in 
so  far  as  r^arded  the  church,  had  been  a  conti- 
nued effort,  sometimes  by  force,  sometimes  by 
policy,  to  restrain  the  advancing  tide  of  puritanism, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  hold  up  the  hierarchy, 
which  it  would  have  overborne.  Sometimes  cir- 
cnmatanees  were  so  un&vonrable  to  the  pursuit  of 
thia  object,  that  be  wts  obliged  for  the  moment 
almost  to  rdinqtuth  it,  aa  vhen,  in  1587,  the 
pecuniary  necessities  of  the  government,  and  the 
united  importunities  of  Uie  clergy  and  the  nobility, 
although  with  the  most  opposite  views,  clamouring 
in  concert  for  the  moment,  compelled  him  to  give 
his  assent  to  the  act  of  annexation :  at  other  times 
he  sought  to  attain  his  end,  not  hy  pushing  right 
forward  to  it  thnnwh  whatever  impediments  lay 
in  his  way,  but  by  the  roundabout  course  of  con- 
cession and  temporary  compromise.  As  far  as 
possible,  also,  to  disarm  opposition,  he  naturally 
present^  his  designs  in  the  least  alarming  shape, 
and  took  pains  to  show  that,  in  professing  one 
object,  he  was  not  at  the  same  time  covertly  seek- 
ing another  often  confounded  with  it :  as.  for 
instanee,  wfaoi,  in  1590,  he  made  his  famous 
speech  to  the  general  assembly,  in  which,  while 
even  Calderwoc^  does  not  pretoid  that  he  made 
any  recantation  of  his  known  and  uniformly  ex* 
jffesaed  f^inioiis  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  he  is 

tsaMmUoK.  P.  Ue.  The  wut'of  tb«  couiMl  of  tb*  ctraMh,  ho*. 
CHT.  if  lh«t  Mill  WM  withkaM,  did  Ml  pcmat  Uu  king  fnm  ptD> 
cndlH  ts  sa  Mr  tiM  ■ybrapal  MM. 


said  to  have  erfwessed  so  much  satisfaction  with 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  Scottish  church,  and  to 
have  so  greatly  gladdened^he  hearts  of  the  brethren 
with  his  dispar^ement  of  the  English  litui^ ; — 
on  which  head  Uiere  is  no  reason  t»  think  that  he 
apdce  anythii^  that  he  did  not  lumestly  ftel  ^  ^e 
mtnaent,  although  he  may  have  afterwards  come  to 
feel  differently.  But,  at  any  rate,  on  the  point 
of  his  strong  attachment  to  the  episcopal  form  of 
church  government,  and  his  determination  to  do 
his  best  for  its  retention  in  the  Scottish  establish- 
ment, he  certainly  never  was  guilty  either  of  false 
profession  or  of  concealment  of  his  real  opinions 
and  views.  In  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  actions, 
as  well  as  of  his  speeches  and  writings,  he  avowed 
himself  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  puritanism 
and  of  presbyteiy.  The  terms,  indeed,  in  which 
he  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject  were  usually 
sufficiently  strong  and  explicit  We  need  only 
refer  to  the  passages  that  have  been  already 
quoted  from  the  BasiJicon  Doron  in  the  preceding 
Chapter.*  Thu  work,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
published  some  years  bdbre  James  left  Scotland.t 
Our  sketch  of  the  genius  and  history  of  Presfay- 

•  Sec  mate,  p.  16. 

i  Hunli,  tba  tnallMt-miaricd,  hit  dm  (br  th&t  the  rnuf  brnwet,  of 
hiitortoal  writen,  hiu  a  kmg  nteachln^  note  •boat  Junei's  alh^cd 
dUilmulaUou  Jn  the  mAlter  uf  reliKton,  some  thitije*  In  whkh  mprit 
■otlee  M  ourkxitiet  in  the  w%j  6t  qoM,  millow  mkrepremtatlun. 
One  (Mitlon  of  the  note,  foi  euniiM.  being  dettgmd  to  expote  tba 
unieaMMftbIa  vtoknce  of  James'a  pniiadlceeyagaiiirt  the  PDrltana, 
the  puaaf*  gtren  in  the  ten  ia  bnMisnt  forweid  anumii  oiher*  Ibr 
that  purpOM ;  but  u  another  object  of  the  note  it  to  make  It  appear 
that  thM  antl-pnrilanieal  lentiRieiila  mtxn  eatelhlly  conecaled  bf 
Jane*  lill  be  had  fairly  mde  hi*  eeespe  turn  SeotloMl  and  the 
Preebjrterian  kirk,  ell  mention  of  the  '  BeatUoon  Do  ran'  ie  in  tbb 
initanee  aoppreeced,  and,  ountwrv  to  the  tererend  bioKraphai'e 
nnni  practice,  the  word*  an  merely  qnoted  ee  tma  a  partienlu 
pan  In  "  Ring  Jamea'a  Work*."  Ajtain,  in  windinf  ap  hl>  enunw 
mUon  of  Jaroea'e  nrafMaioni  of  attaohmeut  to  the  dcKtrine  and  dleei- 
pliiw  of  the  Preebytrrian  chnrch,  after  tuildng  bia  apeach  to  the 
aatembly  (which  by  the  by  i*  called  a  apeech  to  the  parliament) 
in  1596,  about  hU  having  do  mind  to  Inini  in  Pepiatleal  or  Angllran 
bUhopa.  "  and  tn  160i,'  eoDlluiwa  Harria,  "  be  aeeured  the  geueral 
aiaembly  that  he  woidd  (tend  for  the  chuieh  and  be  an  advocate  for 
tlw  mintetry."  "  A  man,-  proeeede  tlie  note,  "  wonU  think  by  title 
that  Jamea  had  a  rcry  great  record  for  hit  clcrey,  and  an  high 
eeteem  of  them  ;  and  doublleat  be  himMlf  iBlanoad  they  iboold 
think  *o  loo.  Hut  tlut  «aa  mere  artifice  and  dioliniilaikm."  (fee 
The  nrUace  bere  ia  really  all  the  hitloriao'e  on.  The  word*  quoted 
fMn  Jamee'a  apeech  in  16W  are  not  menUonad  by  Ckldervoud 
■ralona  aa  he  le  In  collecting  and  oUradlng  every  nttetaoee  of  the 
kini!  ealeulated  to  f^xm  a  culoiir  to  the  faTomito  imputation  of  hla 
apoeuuy  ;  and  wtien  he  fimnd  them  only  In  the  eqiudly  lealona  epto- 
copalien  SpoKwood,  Harria,  even  if  he  looked  no  briber,  muK  hare 
kttinrn  verv  well  thai  they  conld  not  bave  been  intended  to  bear  the 
tenee  ha  hae  fbuud  it  conTenient  lo  put  anon  Iken.  In  tmth, 
Jomei  no' more  oo  thta  occaakiD  alTacled  to  make  any  profeMton  of 
attachment  to  Preabyterienlim  than  to  Hahomrtaniun.  Tlie  worda 
were  (poken  in  auatret  lo  a  requeet  made  by  the  aaaemlily  thraugli 
Ihetr  moderator  or  preeident.  Mr.  Patrick  Oallovay,  that  the  king 
wonld  uae  hia  authority  in  comoelUog  the  BobUlty  and  olhera  wb« 
bad  obtained  granta  of  the  uMcbuwt  Insdi^  '  If  not  toiMtotaeU, 
at  leatt  to  grant  a  comncteut  alhnraiieata  mlnlrteri  forth  of  Ihn 
Uthea  they  uoeeeeaed."  Thla  mere  mmey  qncatkm  wai  the  dagla 
matter  to  which  Ihn  king'a  aniwer  referred.  "  The  king,"  cOBtinnei 
Spotiwood,  "  aeceptinx  the  petition  gmckMuly,  aaid,  lliat  it  dwMiU 
not  be  well  with  the  chnrch  ao  long  aa  miniatera  were  drawn  rVom 
their  charge*  to  attend  the  yearly  modiOcation  of  itiprndi,  ami  that 
he  heldlt  Miteitatonee  toeondncMid  upon  a  eorapetent  ptoTietM 
for  every  church,  and  deal  wllh  thoea  that  poMetfed  the  tithes  to 
bertow  a  part  thereof  lo  the  ftareMld  sees ;  'and,  aeeliig  that  btttlnees 
would  require  a  longer  time  than  they  omU  weU  cootiiine  tacHlwr. 
that  ihey  ihoold  do  well  to  make  eomc  overt nrae  lo  tboae  who  bad 
the  eommlBeka)  Ibradpenda,  prunistngSir  hlmaelf  that  he  abonld 
atand  for  the  ehnreh,  and  be  aa  advoeate  for  the  mlnleleta."— (Hnf. 
p.  468.)  It  woi  at  thii  very  aaeembly,  aa  wa  have  idready  eecn,  that 
the  clergy  were  far  the  iiat  lime  induced  ta  acqnleace  in  the  re- 
eilabllibment  of  prelacy,  partlv  by  the  management,  panly  l»  Um 
threata  and  bullying  of  ih«  king,  aceordlog  In  Calderwood,  «ha 
deoonncee  the  aeaembly  aa  one  held  ia  thmldom.  Id  which.  ••  if  any 
■ealoM  mluiiier  was  u>  utter  his  mind,  the  kiaf  wonU  bout  oc 
unnt.  or  hie  mIniMer,  Mr.  Patrick,  moderuor,  an  atnsan  inuavo 
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tenaniBm,  in  this  the  earliest  stage  of  ita  hot  and 
turbulent  youth,  may  receive  a  few  additional 
touches  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  kirk 
in  regard  to  various  matters  standing  apart  from 
its  contest  with  episcopacy  and  the  government 
The  importance  that  was  attached  to  the  canonical 
habits,  (Mth  by  the  Romanists  and  the  Episcopa- 
lians, very  early  made  it  a  badge  of  genuine  pres- 
byterianiam  to  affect  a  peculiar  disregard  fcv  all 
snch  pointa  of  mere  external  appearance ;  but  it 
BOon  came,  nevertheleBs,  to  be  found  that  the  want 
of  all  rule  and  order  as  to  the  attire  of  the  cler^ 
bad  ita  inconTeniencea  aa  well  as  the  oppoate 
■yitem.  Certun  of  the  brethren  appear  to  have 
taken  adTantage  of  the  liberty  in  which  they  were 
left  upon  this  head,  to  indulge  a  taate  for  a  gaie^ 
of  apparel  which  was  deemed  somewhat  unclerioal. 
The  subject  waa  brought  before  the  general  as- 
aembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  March,  1575, 
and  produced  a  solemn  ordinance,  which,  after 
premising  that  "  it  becometh  the  true  measengera 
of  the  word  of  aalvHtion  not  only  to  bear  in  Uieir 
conscience  a  good  testimony  of  unfeigned  humility 
and  simplicity  of  heart,  but  also  in  external  habit 
and  bwaviour  to  represent  the  humility  and 
Bobriety  of  their  minds,  that  the  mouths  of  this 
godless  generation,  whidi  are  opened  to  blaroheme 
Uie  godly  calling  of  the  ministry,  may  be  shut  up 
from  just  occasion  of  slander,**  proceeded  to  enact, 
**  that  all  tha  aerre  within  the  kirk  apparel  Uiem- 
•elves  in  a  comely  and  decent  manner,  as  beocaneth 
the  gravity  of  their  vocation,  and  diat  they  confnm 
their  wives  and  families  thereto,  that  no  slander 
nor  offencK  arise  to  the  kirk  of  God  thereby." 
And,  further,  that  it  might  be  distinctly  known  by 
all  what  especial  fashions,  colours,  or  decora- 
ticoiB  were  to  be  eschewed,  a  committee,  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  superm- 
tendant  of  Meams  and  Angus,  was  appointed  to 
advise  thereupon,  and  to  report  to  the  next  assem- 
bly. At  the  next  assembly,  accordingly,  which 
took  place  in  August  of  the  same  year,  the  follow- 
ing curious  act  WB8  passed : — Forasmuch  as 
comely  and  decent  apparel  is  requisite  in  all, 
namely  [especially]  in  ministers  and  such  aa  bear 
function  in  the  kirk,  we  think  all  kind  of  Inraida'- 
ing  unseemly ;  all  brines  [stripes]  of  velvet  in 
gown,  hose,  or  coat;  all  superfluous  and  vain 
catting  out ;  all  kind  of  costly  sewing  on  of  paa- 
ments  [borders  of  lace],  or  sumptuous  and  large 
steeking  [stitching]  with  silks ;  all  kind  of  costly 
sewing  or  various  hues  in  shirts ;  all  kind  of  light 
and  variant  hues  of  clothing,  as  red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  such  like,  which  declare  the  lightness  of  the 
mind ;  all  wearing  of  rings,  bracdets,  buttons  of 
silver  or  gold  or  other  fine  metal ;  all  kind  of 
superfluity  of  cloth  in  making  of  hose ;  all  using 
of  plaids  in  the  kirks  by  readers  or  ministers, 
namely  in  time  of  their  ministry  and  using  of  their 
office ;  all  kind  of  gowning,  coating,  doubleting,  or 
breechea  of  velvet,  satin,  taffety,  or  such  like  stuff ; 
costly  gilding  of  whii^ra  [hangers]  and  knives ; 
silk  bata  of  divera  and  light  cokninu  But  we 


think  their  whole  habit  should  be  of  grave  colour; 
aa  black,  russet,  sad-grey,  sad-brown,  or  serges, 
worset,  camlet,  grogram,  Lisle  worse t,  or  such 
like :  to  be  abort,  such  aa  thereby  the  word  of  God 
be  not  slandered  through  their  lightness  or  gor- 
geousnesB.  And  that  the  wives  of  ministers  be 
subject  to  the  same  order."*  The  history  of  the 
national  costume  at  least  is  under  obligations  to 
the  venerable  assemUy  fat  Hum  elaborate  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scottish  dandyism  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  were  many  other  things,  however, 
in  the  life  and  ocmverBatum  of  the  citm  of  those 
days  that  gave  the  kiik  much  to  do  in^e  way  of 
prohibition  and  correctum.  In  the  aaiemUy  heU 
m  October,  1516,  for  instance,  one  of  tiie  qneationi 
Imnight  forward  wm,  whether  a  minuter  or  reader 
might  tap  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  and  keep  an  open 
tavern  ?  AU  the  deliverance  of  the  House  upon 
thia  occasion  waa,  that  the  said  clerical  Bonifaces 
should  "  be  exhorted  to  keep  decorum."  In  1580 
we  find  a  complaint  made  that,  through  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  especially  in  uplandish  parts, 
the  afternoon's  exercise  and  doctrine  upon  Sabbath 
days  was  n^leoted,  and  no  sufficient  inatruction, 
therefore,  was  given  to  the  people  in  the  catechiun 
and  rudiments  <^  rel^^on.  In  1583,  *'the  ques- 
tion being  moved  conceming  the  censure  of  minis- 
ters that,  bear  with  the  people  repairing  in  pil- 
grimageB  to  wdla,  hard  beflide  their  own  houses, 
Krithont  reproof, — yea,  rather  entertaining  them 
with  meat  and  drhik  in  thdr  bouses ;  and  distri- 
buting the  communion  to  thnr  own  flocks,  and  yet 
not  communicatii^  with  them  for  the  apace  of 
seven  or  eight  years ;  it  waa  answered  that  they 
deserve  deprivation."t  In  m  act  of  the  aasembly 
which  met  in  August,  1588,  it  is  affirmed  that, 
"  through  the  whole  realm,  there  ia  no  religion  nor 
discipline  among  the  poor,  but  the  most  part  live 
in  filthy  adultery,  inceat,  fornication ;  their  l»ims 
lie  unbaptized ;  and  they  themselves  never  resort 
to  the  Idrk,  nor  participate  of  the  sacrament."  By 
the  poor  here,  apparendy,  must  be  meant  actual 
paupers  and  beggars.  The  general  neglect  of 
divine  vroiship,  however,  in  catain  parts  of  the 
comtry,  continued  to  be  the  aul^ect  of  complaint 
long  anisr  this  date.  Thus,  an  act  of  the  Holyrood 
HouBC  Aaaemhly  of  1602,  dedarea  that  the  oon- 
vendona  of  the  peonle  for  religiouB  aervicc^  espe- 
cially on  the  Sabbam-day,  were  "  very  rare  in  many 
places,  by  reason  of  the  distraction  through  labour, 
not  only  in  harvest  and  seed  time,  but  also  every 
Sabbath-day,  by  fiahing  both  of  white  fish  and 
salmon  fish,  and  going  of  mills."  Another  of 
many  ineffectual  attempts  was  thereupon  made  to 

gut  down  the  said  violations  of  the  day  of  rest, 
lut  the  kirk  at  this  early  period  by  no  means  con- 
fined its  threats,  and  anatnemaa,  and  other  prohi- 
bitory interferencea  to  (^nces,  such  aa  this,  of  a 
more  or  lesa  pmrely  spuritual  character.  The 
general  aaaembly  and  the  other  chorch  courts  coo- 
atituted  to  a  grei^  extent  the  practical  judicature 
of  the  country :  it  wai  costomary  for  criminals  and 
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delinquent!  of  all  Borta  to  be  brousht  before  the 
preBbjteriea  and  synods,  and,  olthoi^b  tbese 
bodies  could  not  of  their  own  authority  adjudge  to 
any  temporal  punishment,  the  civil  magistrate 
probably  seldom  dared  to  withhold  the  blow  which 
they  called  upon  him  to  strike;  while  even  their  own 
mere  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  excommunication 
or  suspension  from  church  pririle^  waa,  from 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  an  infliction  attended 
with  lufficiraatly  terrible  omsequences.  Snck  en- 
crowhmenta  upon  the  province  of  the  civil  power, 
however,  carried  nuicfa  Arther  at  a  later 
period. 

At  the  date  of  the  accession  of  James  -to  the 
fhnme  of  England  the^  great  body  of  the  puritans 
of  that  country  had  ^  no  means  adt^ted  eitba 
the  piesbyterian  principle  of  church  govenment, 
or  even,  in  their  full  extent,  the  notions  of  the 
Scottish  puritans  in  regard  to  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  the  forma  of  public  worship.  Ndther  did 
they  as  yet  constitute  more  than  a  very  small  mino- 
rity of  the  population.  No  open  profession  of 
sectarianism  was  tolerated  by  the  law,  and  nearly 
all  the  English  puritans  accordingly  were  still  in 
outward  professicu  members  of  the  established 
chnrch.  The  famous  Millenary  petition,*  which 
V8B  presented  to  the  new  king  while  on  his  pro- 
gress from  Scotland  in  April,  1603,  declared  at 
once  their  ol^ecta  and  aentaocDts,  and  their  nume- 
rical strength.  It  waa  signed  hv  dght  hundred 
ministei*,  or  coDaidaraUT  leas  than  a  tenth  part 

the  whole  clergy  t  and  theae  were  omfinea  to 
twenty-five  counties :  throughout  the  other  half  of 
the  kingdom  there  woe  probably  next  to  no  puri- 
tans at  all.  The  subscribers  to  the  millenary  peti- 
tion began  by  expressly  disavowing  all  wish  for 
*'  a  popular  pari^  in  the  church ;"  and  they  limited 
their  proposals  of  refwmation  to  certain  points  of 
mere  internal  r^ulation,  none  of  them  affecting 
either  the  generid  frame-work  of  the  establishment, 
or  any  material  part  of  the  mode  of  public  wonhip. 
In  their  own  words  they  pray :  1.  in  regard  to  the 
church-service,  that  the  cross  in  baptism,  the 
interrogatories  to  infanta,  baptism  by  women,  and 
oonfinnation,  may  be  tAkea  away ;  tbat  the  cup 
and  surplice  may  not  be  uiged ;  that  examination 
may  ^  befiire  uie  communion ;  that  the  ring  m 
marriage  may  be  dispmsed  with  j  that  the  service 
may  be  abridged,  and  churdi  songs  and  music 
moderated  to  better  edification;  that  the  Lord's 
Day  may  not  be  profaned,  nor  ^e  observation  of 
other  holydftys  strictly  enjoined;  that  ministers 
may  not  be  charged  to  teach  Uieir  people  to  bow  at 
the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  that  none  but  canonical 
scriptures  be  read  in  the  church;'*  2.  concerning 
ministers,  "  that  none  may  be  ulmitted  but  able 
men ;  that  they  be  obliged  to  preach  on  the  Lord's 
Day ;  that  such  as  are  not  capable  of  preaching 
may  be  removed,  or  obliged  to  maintain  preachers  ; 
that  non-residency  be  not  permitted ;  that  k^ng 
Edward's  statute  for  the  lawiulneaa  of  the  marridge 
of  the  clergy  be  revived;  and  diat  ministoa  be 
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not  obliged  to  subscribe,  but,  according  to  law,  to 
the  articles  of  religion  and  the  king's  supremacy 
only;"  3.  in  regard  to  benefices,  "  that  bishops 
leave  their  commendams ;  that  itnpropriatioaa 
annexed  to  bishoprics  and  colleges  be  given  to 
preaching  incumbents  only ;  and  that  lay  impro- 
priations be  charged  with  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  part 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  preacher;'*  4.  in  the 
matter  of  discipliue,  **  that  excommunication  and 
censure  be  not  in  the  name  of  lay-chancelltm, 
&c ;  that  men  be  not  excommumcated  for  twelve- 
penny  m^rs,  n(v  without  consent  of  their  pastors; 
that  T^iatrars  and  others,  baring  jurisdiction,  do 
not  put  their  places  out  to  farm ;  that  nmdiy 
popish  Canons  be  revised ;  that  the  length  of  auUa 
in  ecclesiastical  courts  may  be  restrained ;  that  the 
e*  officio  be  more  sparingly  used,  and  liooicei 
for  marriage  without  bana  he  more  Sparingly 
granted."  Such,  according  to  the  most  authentic 
exposition  we  have  of  them,  were  the  sentiments 
and  desires,  or  at  least  the  distinctly  contemplated 
objects,  of  the  English  puritans  in  the  year  1603. 
There  ia  here  no  symptoni  of  fraternization  with 
the  presbyterians  of  Scotland ;  no  demand  for  the 
abolition  either  of  episcopacy  or  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  no  hankering  after  either  the 
polity  or  the  church-service  of  Geneva.  That 
some,  even  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Millenary  peti- 
tion, and  other  persons  calling  themselves  puri- 
tans, may  have  entertained  views  of  ultimate 
reformation  going  far  beyraid  those  here  expressed 
is  highly  probable ;  bu^  whatever  some  modem 
party-writers  may  have  imagined,  the  knowledge 
the  English  puritans,  one  and  all,  could  not  but 
have  of  the  whole  course  of  James's  previous  con- 
duct  in  ecclesiastical  matters  would  necessarily 
prevent  them  from  coming  before  him  with  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  petition  for  an  assitnilation 
of  the  English  church  to  that  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  island.  They  knew  well  that  to  any  such 
change  as  that  the  new  king  was  as  little  inclined 
as  Elizabeth  herself  would  have  been ;  and  being 
also  well  aware  of  what  indeed  could  not  be  deniea 
or  questioned,  and  of  which  their  very  petition  was 
itself  a  proof  and  a  confession,  that  their  party 
formed  as  yet  but  a  small  fractioa  of  the  population 
of  the  country,  as  they  had  no  pretence  tor  asking 
anything  of  the  kind,  so  they  could  have  no  ground 
for  expecting  that  if  they  had  asked  it  their  petition 
would  have  been  listened  to  for  a  moment.  In 
regard,  however,  to  the  comparatively  trivial  alte* 
rations  which  they  did  prop<»e,  there  was  a  &ir 
probability  that  they  might  receive  a  favour- 
able answer;  it  waa  by  no  means  certain  that 
James's  own  opinion  was  not  with  them  on  idl 
or  most  of  these  minor  points;  nay,  notwith- 
standing the  aversion  he  had  always  shown  to 
preabytery,  and  the  general  auti-puritanism  which 
had  of  late  been  growing  upon  him*  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  Millenary  petitim  reidl^  did  very 
nearly  express  what  had  been  his  own  views  but  a 
few  years  ago,  if  they  were  not  stilU  He  always 
had  been,  it  is  to  be  remembnedg^^vod  cmtiiiped 
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to  be  to  his  death,  a  detencined  Calvinist  m  tiie 
matter  of  doctrine ;  and  with  all  his  attachment  to 
a  hieraTchical  church  on  political  grounds,  his 
theological  bigotry  and  conceit  naturally  drew  him 
somewhat,  in  points  not  appertaining  to  the  ques- 
tion of  church  government,  towards  the  Genevan 
system.  It  was  known  for  instance,  that  he  had 
some  years  hefore  publicly  declared  himself  against 
both  the  observance  of  holydays  and  what  he  called 
die  "  evil-said  mass"  of  the  English  church  ser- 
vice ;  and  whatever  modi6cation,  or  revolation,  his 
opinions  then  expressed  might  have  since  under- 
gone, the  chang^  had  probably  not  yet  been  so 
announced  as  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  in  the  mimlB 
of  the  pablie.  The  royal  declaimer  of  former 
years  agoinit  the  lituivy  and  the  keeping  of 
"  pasch  and  yule,*'  might  still  be  very  well  sns- 
pe^ed  of  some  predilections  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mbric,  which  would  both  a  little 
alarm  the  bishops  and  other  friends  of  things  as 
they  were,  and  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  puri- 
tanical and  innovating  party.  Both  parlies,  how- 
ever,  knew  very  well  that  the  estabUshed  church 
in  the  great  principle  of  its  constitution  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  James — that  of  the  hierarchical  polity, 
as  opposed  to  the  presbyterian,  he  was  not  the 
enemy,  but  the  zealous  friend  and  supporter.  It 
was  in  this  conviction  that  the  eight  hundred  puri- 
tanical mimsters  addressed  to  him  what  was  called 
tiwir  Millenary  petition ;  and  in  the  same  perfect 
assurance  waa  written  the  answer  to  fliat  petition 
loon  after  presentni  by  the  Universi^  of  Oxford, 
in  which  they  besought  the  king  not  to  suflfer  the 
peace  of  the  State  to  be  disturbed  by  allowing 
these  men  to  begin  any  alteration  in  the  polity  of 
the  church.  It  is  ridiculous  to  assert,  as  a  modem 
historical  writer  has  done,  that  the  Oxford  doctors, 
in  attacking  the  way  in  which  the  reformation  had 
been  carried  on  in  Scotland,  fell  severely  upon 
that  "  which  his  majesty  had  so  publicly  com- 
mended before  he  left  that  kingdom."*  They 
knew  better  what  they  were  about;  for  James's 
recent  public  commendation  of  presbyterianism  is 
the  mere  fiction  of  this  writer  s  own  prejudiced 
imi^pnation. 

The  grievances  complained  of  in  the  Millenary 
petition  were  substantially  the  same  with  those 
brought  forward  by  the  puritan  divines  at  the 
Hampton  Court  ocmference,  held  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  of  which  an  account  has 
already  beengiven.t  In  his  speech  to  the  bishops 
and  privy-counsellors  on  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
ference, James  declared  himself  happier  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  from  Henry  VIII.  inclusive, 
"  in  this,  because  they  were  fain  to  alter  all  things 
they  found  established ;  but  he  saw  yet  no  cause  so 
much  to  alter  and  change  anything  as  to  confirm 
that  which  he  found  well  settled  already  ;**  and  he 
thanked  God  '*  for  bringing  him  into  the  promised 
land,  where  religion  was  purely  professed,  where 
he  Bat  anoi^  gnve,  learned,  ana  reverend  men ; 
not  as  hefore  eisewlUK, «  Ui^  without  atate,  witb- 
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out  hononr,  widiout  order,  where  faeardlcBa  bni 
would  biave  him  to  his  foce."*   He  had  called  the 

assembly,  he  proceeded  to  assure  his  hearers,  with 
no  purpose  of  making  or  permitting  any  innova- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  the  church ;  but  merely 
to  examine  and  endeavour  to  cure  any  corruptions 
that  might  insensibly  have  grown  up  in  it,  as  they 
might  do  in  the  most  perfect  and  absolutely  ordered 
of  human  arrangements.  The  matters  wherdn  he 
himself  desired  to  be  satisfied  he  reduced  to  three 
heads :  1 .  Concerning  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  order  of  divine  service,  in  which  he  had  some 
scruples  touching  confirmation,  absolutim,  and 
private  baptism ;  2.  concerning  excommunicatioi), 
for  which  lie  suggested  whether  another  equhralent 
coercion  might  not  be  invented  and  aabatiti^d ; 
and,  3.  concerning  the  providing  of  fit  and  able 
ministers  for  Ireland.  The  demands  ui^ed  by 
the  puritan  disputants,' or,  as  Dr.  Barlow  cdls 
them,  "the  agents  for  the  Millenary  plaintifis," 
went  a  good  deal  beyond  tiie  line  taken  by  his 
majesty,  but  still  kept  a  far  way  from  absolute 
presbyterianism,  or  from  touching  any  of  the 
essential  parts  of  the  established  system  dther  of 
church  government  or  worship.  They  requested 
that  two  or  three  alight  alterations  might  be  made 
in  the  articles  of  religion,  for  the  purpose  eidier  of 
making  the  expression  more  clear,  or  removing 
apparent  inconsistencies ;  that  certain  high  predes- 
tinarian  and  Calvinistic  propositions,  called  the 
Nine  Articles  of  Lambeth,t  might  be  added ;  that 
ft  new  catediism  might  be  conpiled  longer  thin 
the  one  in  theBookof  Common  Prayer;  tfaatthere 
might  he  a  new  tranalation  of  the  BiUe ;  that  un- 
lawful and  seditious  books  (meaning  tboee  in  fla- 
vour of  popery)  might  be  suppressed,  or  at  least 
restrained  and  imparted  only  to  a  few ;  that  learned 
ministers  might  be  planted  in  every  parish ;  that 
subscription  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  might 
be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  the  order  of  divine 
service  might  be  amended  by  the  abolition  of  the 
lessons  read  from  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  in- 
terrogatories propounded  to  infants  in  baptism, 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  that  rite,  of  the  surplice 
and  other  canonical  habits,  of  the  expression 
"  With  my  body  I  thee  worship"  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  matrimony,  and  of  the  churching  of 
women ;  X  that  lay  chancellors  should  not  be  per- 

■  Dr.  Bailoir'a  Aceomit,  in  the  PhiHiIx,  1. 14S. 

i  Tboy  were  ilrawn  us  at  lAubfth  !n  1S94  la  •  Muoltatkm 
betwm  Arehbbbop  Wiltfiin  knrfcritBln  dtpaOmtnm  thAUoiw- 
ilty  of  Cmnbtidje,  wltb  ibe  InhmUon  of  qoleUDf  «  vkileui  eontt* 
wv  that  ra«H  for  lona  daw  in  thni  mad  tlw  other  uniTrnilr 
toQchlDR  Uw  poiaU  to  vkieh  Umj  rtiat*.  Tbry  won  alBnMtl 
their  »u(lMta  U>  be  ooly  Ml  eiplanatkm  of  the  iloGtrlae  elieaHT  pro- 
fcised  by  the  ehnrch  and  ertaWiehed  by  the  Uwa  of  the  tairf;  bmw 
it  wwM  have  b«e«  in  vain  to  anlMBit  them  for  ihe  aaBcliM  of  Ue 
ciacen,  who,  derignatlDf  benelf  Waper  eadem.  Brmly  end  |>roadU 
kept  lo  the  ptlneiple  of  nlteri^t  Bothhiit  the  had  am  ertaWUhrd 
eitber  tn  church  or  Hale,  they  could  not  be  abwluicly  imwwrd  tiihet 
upon  the  oBlrenlties  or  the  ctrrgy ;  and  acoordinfty  Whitjift,  •»« 
ha  Httt  them  down,  Amted  that  they  riundd  be  only  oMd  Mtrately 
and  with  dlBerctkm.  Jnnea,  it  nhaold  appear  from  Bariov  ■  nun- 
Ure,  bed  never  beard  of  themt  and  when  he  wae  inftitmed  what  ihrj 
were,  bo  declared  mg^iut  needleuly  extending  the  buck  «r  tba 
arttelee  with  loeh  taperilaiMa  natter.  ^ 

I  HU  M^eMy  w«i  beoiiou  In  W»  koodi-doww  lepliee  to  Ih. 
Reyaoldi  npon  iheM  two  ket  polnl*.  la  regard  to  iheSrat  keaairi. 
"Mooy  epeakaoTKobiB  Hwd  wlw  uerer  ihoi  in  hi*  f 
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mitted  to  issue  ecclesiastical  censures;  that  the 
clergy  might  have  meetings  for  prophesying,  as  it 
was  called,  in  rural  deaneries  every  three  weeks ; 
that  what  things  could  not  be  resolved  upon  there 
might  be  referred  to  the  archdeacon's  visitation ; 
and  6nally,  that  all  the  clei^  of  each  diocese 
thould  meet  in  an  q>i8copal  synod,  where,  the 
bishop  presidii^,  they  should  determine  all  such 
matters  as  could  not  be  decided  in  the  subordinate 
assemblies.  This  last  demand  was  the  nearest 
approach  that  was  made  to  proposing  any  imita- 
tion of  the  presbyterian  system ;  but  it  amounted  at 
most  only  to  a  demand  for  such  a  combination  of 
presbytery  and  episcopacy  as  had  been  already 
establifihail  in  SGOtland,  and  was  the  abominatitm  of 
the  pure  pre&byterians  there.  It  was  in  answer  to 
this  daring  proposition  that  James,  "  somewhat 
stirred,"  made  his  famous  speech  about  presbytery 
agreeing  with  monarchy  as  Grod  with  uie  devil.* 
**  Stay/*  he  concluded,  in  a  high  flight  of  his 
peculiar  style  of  eloquenra,  **Stay,  I  pray  you, 
tor  one  seven  years,  before  yoa  demand  that  of  me ; 
and  if  then  you  find  me  pu^y  and  fot,  and  my 
-wind-pipes  stuffed,  I  will  perhaps  hearken  to  you ; 
for  let  diat  govemnwnt  be  once  up^  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  kept  in  breath :  then  shall  we  all  of  us 
have  work  enough — both  our  hands  full.  But, 
Dr.  Reynolds,  till  you  find  that  I  grow  lazy,  let 
that  alone."  t 

Soon  after  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court 
two  or  three  expressions  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  were  ordered  to  be  amended  by  a  royal  pro- 
clamation, in  which  James  admonished  his  subjects 
not  to  espect  any  further  alterations,  for  that  his 
resolutions  were  now  absolutely  settled ;  and  the 
chief  result  of  the  conference  was  the  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible — the  same  that  is  still  in  use — 
for  the  execution  of  which  the  king's  commission, 
directed  to  fiAy-four  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
both  universities,  was  issued  in  1604,  but  which 
was  not  begun  till  1606,  when  the  number  of 
translators  had  been  reduced  by  the  deaths  of  some 
of  them  to  forty-seven,  and  was  6nished  and 
eent  to  the  press  in  1611.  This,  upon  the  whole 
most  admirable  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  more  venerable  claims, 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  classics 
of  our  language,  and  a  precious  *'  well  of  English 
undefiled,'*  was  founded  upon  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding translation  called  Parker's,  or  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  first  published  in  1568,  and  brought  to 
its  most  improved  state  in  1572.  The  version 
of  the  Psalms  still  retained  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  is  that  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
affords  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the  two  trans- 
lations, and  acquiring  a  general  notion  of  the  im- 
pTOvements  made  in  the  last. 

The  puritans  generally  were  extremely  dissatie- 

wonhip  yon  coold  do  to  her  were  w«U  bMUnradi"  «a  tha  •Kvad  h< 
obMncd,  "  that  womrn  wen  loth  ewmgh  of  UwmMtvM  to  eomie  to 
chHieli.  •0(1  thmfsn  ha  wanU  luTa  Una  or  any  other  OBoaitoa  to 
draw  ihrtn  thitbar.** 
*  Sea  ante,  p.  17,  f  Oulov,  p,  169. 
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fied  both  with  the  issue  of  the  conference,  and  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted  even 
by  their  own  champions.  They  went  the  length 
indeed  of  publicly  disowning  Dr.  Rej-nolds  and 
his  associates  as  their  representadves,  on  the  double 
ground  that  they  had  never  been  invested  with  that 
character  by  any  nomination  or  election  on  the 
part  of  their  brethren,  and  that  moreover  they 
actually  were  not  all  four  of  one  opinion  as  to  the 
controTerted  points.  They  objected,  also,  boih  to 
the  inefficient  style  in  which  much  of  the  argument 
had  been  propounded  by  these  learned  but  neither 
very  dexterous  nor  very  courageous  theologians, 
and  to  the  gross  indecency  and  unfairnees  with 
which  their  harangues  had  been  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  their  opponents.  The  conduct  of  the 
prelates,  they  observed,  had  been  so  had,  that  they 
.were  checked  for  it  by  the  king  himself.  It  would 
have  been  more  correct,  and  more  honest,  if  they 
had  laid  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  coarse 
browbeating  to  which  the  puritan  advocates  were 
subjected  to  James's  own  door. 

From  this  date  at  least  no  farther  doubte  conld 
be  entertuned  about  James's  thorough  aversion  to 
Puritanism.    In  proclamations,  in  speech»  to  his 
rliamen^  in  the  whole  course  of  his  government, 
avowed  his  determination  to  enforce  a  conformity 
as  strict  as  that  maintained  by  Elizabeth,  and  his 
conviction  that  the  puritans,  or  novelists,  as  he 
called  them,  were  "  a  sect  insufferable  in  any  well 
governed  commnnwealth."    In  the  same  speech 
in  which  he  used  this  expression — that  with  which 
he  opened  his  first  parliament — he  probably  ex- 
cited against  himself  a  still  bitterer  feeling  by  his 
moderate  declarations  on  the  subject  of  pojiery. 
*'  I  acknowledge  the  Roman  Church,"  he  said, 
to  be  our  mother  church,  although  defiled  with 
some  infirmities  and  corruptions  ;  .  . .  and  as  I  am 
none  enemy  to  the  life  of  a  sick  man  because  I 
would  have  his  body  purged  of  ill-humours,  no 
more  am  I  an  enemy  to  their  church,  l:ecause  [ 
would  have  them  reform  their  errors,  not  wishing 
the  down-throwing  of  the  temple,  but  that  it 
might  be  purged  and  cleansed  from  corruption." 
He  even  added  that  if  they  would  leave  and  be 
ashamed  of  the  said  gross  corruptions,  he  would 
for  his  own  part  be  contented  to  meet  them  in 
the  mid-way:  "I  could  wish  from  my  heart,'* 
said  he,  "  that  it  would  please  Qod  to  make  me  one 
of  the  members  of  such  a  general  Christian  union 
in  religion,  as,  laying  wilfulness  aside  on  both 
hands,  we  might  meet  in  the  midst,  which  is  the 
centre  and  perfection  of  all  things."    The  only 
points  in  popery,  he  declared,  against  which  he 
absolutely  set  his  face  as  making  those  who  held 
and  practised  them  not  deserving  of  being  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  Vrere  their  arrogant  and 
ambitious  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
and  their  hateful  h^t  of  assassinating  and  mur- 
dering kings  whom  the  pope  might  have  excom- 
municated.   He  did  not,  however,  impute  the 
holding  of  these  objectionable  tenets  to  the  gene- 
ndity  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  or,  aU<M.t, 
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be  wu  wHliDg  to  believe  that  few  vould  ever  think 
of  acting  upon  them :  for  he  desired  them  to  assure 
themselves  that  he  was  a  friend  to  their  persons  if 
they  were  good  suhjectS}  and,  while  he  would 
always  oppose  their  errors,  he  would  be  sorry  to  be 
driven  by  their  ill-behaviour  from  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  their  bodies  and  lives.  From 
these  declarations  of  James,  on  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  and  from  the  inclination  of  his 
mind  as  manifested  by  the  whole  course  of  his  pre- 
vious conduct,  it  seems  probable  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  guapowder-plot,  and  the  suspicion 
and  odium  drawn  upon  their  whole  body  by  that 
conspiracy  of  a  few  roadmen,  the  papists  would 
have  been  allowed  to  live  in  comparative  quiet 
during  this  reign.  The  popular  feeling,  it  is  true, 
TBS  strong  against  diem  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  and,  having  infused  itself  in  large  meaaure 
into  the  parliament,  would  have  compelled  the 
government  at  least  to  make  a  show  of  going  along 
with  it  for  a  time :  it  was  the  apprehension  ex- 
cited by  some  of  his  first  acts  adopted  under  this 
influence  that  the  new  king  was  about  to  follow  up 
in  all  its  severity  the  harsh  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
which  instigated  Catesby  and  his  associates  to 
engage  in  their  insane  enterprise;  but  if  the 
papists  hftd  refrained  from  giving  any  fiirther  pio- 
Tocation,  the  alarm  and  hatred  of  which  they  had 
made  themselves  the  objects  by  their  restless 
intrigues  in  the  late  reign  would  have  gradually 
died  away,  and  they  would  ere  long  have  reaped 
the  beneflt  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
court  King  James  had  as  little  real  religion  of 
any  kind  as  Elizabeth  herself :  in  the  notion  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  the  church  was  an  engine  of 
state  and  nothing  else ;  and,  in  this  feeling,  both 
were  natarall^  much  more  inclined  towards  popery 
than  puritamsm — towards  the  religion  of  the  mo- 
narchical than  that  of  the  democratic  principle.  If 
the  Romanists  would  only  have  given  up  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  neither  James,  nor  Elizabeth, 
nor  Henry  VIII.  would  probably  have  been  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  them  by  any  scruples  of 
conscience,  however  they  might  have  been  by  cir- 
cumstances. No  one  of  these  three  sovereigns  was 
anything  of  a  religious  bigot,  as  were  Edward  VI. 
on  the  one  side,  and  his  sister  Msry  on  the  other. 
The  main  difference  among  them  as  to  this 
matter  was,  that  while  Elizabeth,  as  a  woman, 
naturally  Icift  the  whole  affair  to  her  bishops,  both 
James  and  Henry,  though  not  bigots,  were  con- 
ceited pedants,  and  fill«i  with  a  vain,  flatulent 
imagination  of  their  theological  erudition  and 
orthodoxy.  As  the  prejudices  of  Henry's  training 
kept  him  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  zealous  maintainer 
of  all  the  merely  speculative  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
religion,  James's  education  in  the  extreme  of  the  op- 
posite system  of  opinions  made  him  stick  to  the  last 
in  like  manner  to  predestination  and  the  other  high 
points  of  doctrinal  Calvinism,  far  as  he  was  carried 
away  ^ra  the  system  of  the  Clenevan  reformer  in 
everything  except  such  purely  theological  dogmas. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  future  of  his  duuracter 


in  recollection,  in  order  fidly  to  understand  his 
movements  in  the  matter  of  religion. 

Some  |>roceedings  both  of  James's  first  parlia- 
ment, which  met  on  the  19th  of  March,  1604,  and 
of  the  convocation,  which,  as  usual,  sat  at  the  same 
time,  must  be  shortly  noticed.  On  the  18th  of 
April  a  message  was  brought  up  to  the  Lords  from 
the  Commons  soliciting  a  conference  "  concerning 
a  reformation  of  certain  matters  and  rites  of  the 
church,  of  which  some  complaints  had  been  made, 
and  for  a  better  correspondence  to  be  held  betwixt 
the  clergy  and  latty  for  the  future,'*— a  proposition 
betraying  in  sound  and  substance  the  puritani8n),or 
at  least  the  puritanical  inclinations,  that  lurked  ia 
a  part  of  the. lower  house.  It  is  not  well  asce^ 
tained  what  was  done  in  consequence  of  this  ovei^ 
ture,  further  than  that  the  Lords  eventually 
appointed  nine  of  their  number,  and  the  Commons 
twenty,  to  meet  in  committee  in  the  councit- 
chamber  on  the  21st  of  May  to  settle  the'business. 
Among  other  articles  or  instructions  to  this  com- 
mittee voted  by  the  Commons,  one  directed  that  in 
future  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  be  a  miuister  iu 
the  church  unless  he  were  a  bachelor  of  arts,  or 
of  a  higher  degree  in  the  schools,  *'  having  testi- 
mony from  the  university,  or  college,  whereof  he 
was,  of  his  ability  to  preach,  and  of  his  good  life; 
or  else  such  as  are  approved  and  showed  to  be 
sufficient  to  preach,  by  some  testimonial  of  six 
preachers  of  the  county  where  the  party  dwelleth." 
The  solicitude  here  evinced  for  the  exclusion  from 
the  church  of  unlearned  or  inefficient  clergymen, 
the  importance  assigned  to  the  gift  of  preaching, 
and  the  weight  given  to  the  attestation  of  the 
preachers  of  the  district — all  this  strongly  reflects 
the  new  light  of  puritanism  and  presbytery.  In 
the  same  spirit  it  was  also  recommended  in  sub> 
sequent  articles  that  no  dispensation  or  toleration 
should  be  allowed  to  any  to  have  or  to  retain  two 
or  more  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  or  to  be  non- 
resident; that  no  minister  should  be  forced  to 
subscribe  otherwise  than  to  the  thirty-nine  articles 
touching  the  doctrine  of  faith  as  enjoined  by  the 
statute  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth;  and  that  such 
faithful  ministera  as  dutifully  carried  themselves 
in  their  functiona  and  callings  might  not  be  de- 
prived, suspended,  silenced,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
using  the  cross  in  baptism,  or  the  surplice, 
"  which,"  added  the  article,  "  tumeth  to  the 
punishment  of  the  people.'*  On  the  13th  of  June 
following  a  committee  that  had  been  appointed  to 
search  fw-  precedents  touching  intermeddling  with 
ecclesiastical  matters  reported  to  the  House  a 
petition  they  had  drawn  up  for  presentation  to  the 
king,  in  which  they  humbly  recommended  to  his 
majesty's  godly  .consideration  certain  matters  of 
grievance  resting  in  his  royal  power  and  princely 
zeal  either  to  abrogate  or  moderate,  as  being  a 
course  which  they  thought  more  expedient  than  to 
take  the  public  discussing  of  the  same  unto  them- 
selves. **  The  matters  of  grievance,"  continued 
the  potion,  "  (that  we  be  not  troublesome  to 
your  majes^}  ue  these :  the  messing  the  use  of 
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certein  rites  and  ceremonies  in  this  church, — as 
the  cross  in  baptisniithe  wearing  of  the  surplice  in 
radinary  parish  c^drches,  and  the  subscription  re- 
quired of  the  ministers  further  than  is  commanded 
hy  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  things  which,  hy  long  ex- 
perience, have  been  fotmd  to  be  the  occasion  of  such 
difference,  trouble,  and  contention  iu  this  church, 
as  thereby  divers  profitable  and  painful  ministers, 
not  in  contempt  of  authority  and  desire  of  novelty, 
as  they  sincerely  profess,  and  we  are  verily  per- 
suaded, but  upon  conscience  towards  God,  refusing 
the  same,  some  of  good  desert  have  been  deprived, 
others  of  good  expectation  withheld  from  entering 
into  the  ministry,  and  way  given  to  the  ignorant 
and  unable  men,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  free 
course  and  fruitful  success  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
dangerous  advantage  of  the  common  adversaries  of 
true  religion,  and  to  the  great  grief  and  discomfort 
of  many  of  your  majesty's  moat  faithful  and  loyal 
Bul^ecta."  No  lengthened  detail  or  elaborate 
descripdon  could  give  a  bettor  notion  than  is  con* 
veyed  by  the  language  of  this  petition  of  the 
Puritanism  of  James's  first  parliament,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  of  English  puritanism  generally  at 
this  date — of  the  extent  to  which  it  had  gone,  and 
also  of  the  tone  in  which  it  was  as  yet  disposed,  or 
found  itself  able,  to  urge  its  pretensions.  The 
petition,  after  occasioning  much  sharp  debate,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  dropped  in  the  end :  it 
probably  went  too  far  for  ue  majority  even  of 
the  Commons;  but  some  acts  relating  to  the 
church  were  passed  this  session  which  did  a  little  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  more  moderate  friends  of 
eccleuastical  reform.  All  future  leases  or  grants 
of  church-lands  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one 
years  were  made  void;*  and  certain  atatutea  of  the 
firat  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. — among 
others,  that  legitimatizing  the  marriages  of  the 
clergy,— which  had  been  repealed  by  Mary,  and 
had  never  been  suffered  to  be  revived  by  Eliza- 
beth, were  now  re-enacted. t  At  the  same  time  the 
new  parliament  confirmed  the  statutes  made  in  the 
preceding  reign  against  "  Jesuits,  seminary  priests, 
and  other  such  like  prieBtSj  as  also  gainst  all 
manner  of  recusants."! 

The  principal  act  of  the  convocation  was  the 
adoption  of  a  new  Collection  or  Book  of  Canons, 
bemg  the  first  which  had  been  substituted  by  any 
Bort  of  authority  for  the  old  canon  law  which  had 
been  swept  away  with  the  Romish  religion  and 
ecclesiastical  system,  of  which  it  formed  a  prin- 
cipal part.  We  gave  an  account  in  tiie  former 
Book  of  the  canons  drawn  up  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  by  Cranmer  and  his  brethren,  but 
which  never  received  the  sanction  either  of  the 
parliament  or  of  the  church.  The  present  collec- 
tion -was  laid  before  the  convocation  by  Bancroft 
bishop  of  London,  the  president,  along  with  the 
royal  license  to  make  canons ;  and  after  it  had  been 
revised  and  passed  by  both  houses,  it  was  ratified 
by  the  king*B  letteta  patent  under  the  great  seal. 
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Never  having  been  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament 
it  is  now  well  established  by  decisionaof  the  courts 
that  these  canona  have  no  legal  force  in  respect  to 
the  lait^ ;  but  for  a  long  time  an  opposite  doctrine 
was  maintained  and  acted  upon  botnby  the  church 
and  the  government,  and  many  of  them  were 
applied  to  the  coercion  and  persecution  of  the 
dissenters  from  the  establishment,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.    The  existence,  indeed,  of  the  courts  of 
Star-chamber  and  of  High  Commission  had  so 
confused  the  jurisdictions  of  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  enabled  the  latter  to  encroach 
to  so  great  an  extent  and  in  so  many  ways  upon  the 
former,  that  such  a  result  could  not  fail  to  take 
place.  These  canons  are  141  in  all,  but  the  greatet 
part  of  them  relate  merely  to  the  officers  and  pro- 
ceedingfe  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the 
routine  of  the  ordiaary  duties  of  ministers,  church- 
wardens, parish-clerks,  and  other  parochial  fnuc- 
tionaries.    Others  enjoin  the  observance  of  certain 
of  the  ceremonial  parte  of  the  established  woralup : 
as,  for  example,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  wearii^  the  habits,  &c. 
By  canon  30th,  however,  it  is  declared  that  the 
cross  is  no  part  of  the  substance  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  and  that  the  ordinance  is  perfect 
without  it.    Canons  36  and  37  ordain  that  no 
person  shall  be  ordained  or  suffered  to  preach  who 
has  not  acknowledged  by  his  subscription  that  the 
king  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  reaun  as  well  in 
all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  as  in  temporal  causes; 
that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  he  will  use 
it  and  none  other ;  and  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  1562  are  all  and  every  of  them  ^{reeable  to  the 
word  of  God.   The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
canons,  however,  ia  the  liberality  with  which  the 
extreme  punishment  of  excommunication  is  de- 
nounced against  a  great  variety  of  offences.  This 
was  the  weapon  of  proof — in  those  days  one  having 
a  very  sharp  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  edg^— 
by  which  the  puritans  were  chiefly  attacked  and 
harassed.    All  persons  are  declared  to  be  ipso 
facto  excommunicated,  and  only  to  be  restored  by 
the  archbishop,  after  repentance  and  public  revo- 
cation of  their  wicked  errors,  who  shall  a&ua  the 
Church  of  England  not  to  be  a  true  and  apostolical 
church,  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  contain 
anything  repugnant  to  Scripture,  or  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  to  he  in  any  part  superstitious  or  erroneous, 
or  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  diurch  to  be 
such  as  good  men  may  not  with  a  good  conscience 
approve,  or  the  government  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
&c.  to  be  opposed  to  the  word  of  God,  or  the  form 
of  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  to  be 
in  any  particular  unscriptural.    All  those  are  in 
like  manner  excommunicated  who  shall  separate 
from  the  communion  of  the  established  church  and 
combine  together  in  any  new  brotherhood ;  and  all 
who  shall  affirm  that  ministers  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  formulas  of  the  church  and  their 
adherents,  may  truly  tal^  Ji^^^selves  the^^^ 
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of  another  church  not  established  by  law ;  or  that 
there  are  within  the  realm  other  congregations  of 
the  king's  born  eubjects  than  such  as  are  esta- 
blished by  law,  which  may  rightly  challenge  to 
themselves  the  name  of  true  and  lawful  churches ; 
or  that  it  is  lawful  for  any  sort  of  persons,  whether 
mmisters  or  laymen,  to  make  rules,  orders,  and 
consUiutions  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  without  the 
authority  of  the  king.  These  curious  onliuances, 
repugnant  as  th^  are  in  many  things  to  the  law  of 
the  land  as  it  has  now  been  settled  by  the  courts 
and  declared  by  acts  of  parliament,  still  constitute 
a  principal  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
are  held  by  the  highest  authorities  to  be  binding 
upon  all  the  clergy  of  the  established  church. 
Finally,  the  Book  of  Canons  excommunicates  all 
who  ghall  affirm  the  synod  in  which  it  was  agreed 
upon  not  to  have  been  the  true  Church  of  Eng- 
land by  representation ;  or  that  all  other  persons 
not  actually  assembled  in  the  said  synod,  whether 
clergy  or  laiiy^  are  not  subject  to  the  decrees 
thereof ;  or  that  the  said  sacred  synod  was  a  com- 
pany of  such  persona  as  did  conspire  against 
godly  and  religious  professors  of  the  gospel,  and 
therefore  that  they  and  their  proceedii^  ought  to 
be  despised  and  condemned. 

The  chief  authorship  of  these  canons  of  the  year 
1604  is  attributed  to  Bishop  Bancroft,  who  in  the 
end  of  the  year  was  raised  to  the  primacy,  left 
vncant  by  the  death  of  the  able  and  prudent 
Whitgift  in  the  preceding  February,  about  three 
weeks  only  before  the  meeting  of  tllat  first  parlia- 
ment of  the  new  reign,  a  haunting  apprehension  of 
the  unorthodox  and  innovating  spirit  of  which  is 
said  to  have  shortened  his  days.  Bancroft  brought 
to  tlie  government  of  the  church  alt  the  high  uni- 
formity notions  of  his  predecessor,  but  little  or 
nothing  of  his  commanding  intellect;  so  that  the 
change  was  upon  the  whole  not  very  unlike  what 
the  substitution  of  King  James  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Iffought  about  in  the  government  of  the 
state.   The  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  h^an  to  be 
exercised  by  Bancroft  even  before  be  found  him- 
self the  actual  lord  of  Lambeth ;  scarcely  was  the 
breath  out  of  the  old  primate's  body  when  his 
destined  successor  assumed  all  the  authority  of  his 
future  stntion,  and  the  violence  of  his  temper  made 
itself  felt  throughout  the  church  as  soon  as  the 
administration  of  affairs  came  into  his  hands.  A 
passage  in  a  remarkable  speech  delivered  on  the 
23rd  of  May  in  the  convocation  (where  Bancroft 
presided,  as  if  already  archbishop)  by  Rudd, 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  attests  both  the  compara- 
tively moderate  and  forbearing  sway  of  Whitgift, 
and  the  impetuous  course  the  inheritor  of  his 
power  was  already  running :  "  Forasmuch,"  said 
Rudd,  speaking  of  the  ceremonies  and  other  points 
complained  of  by  a  certain  class  of  the  clergy, 
"  forasmuch  as  in  the  time  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterburr  these  things  were  not  so  extremely 
urged,  but  that  many  learned  preachers  enjoyed 
their  liberty  conditionally  that  they  did  not  by 
word  or  deed  openly  disturb  the  state  eatablishe^ 


I  would  know  a  reason  why  they  shotild  now  be  so 
generally  and  exceeding  stxaitly  called  upon,  espe- 
cially since  there  is  a  greater  increase  of  papists 
lately  than  heretofore."  This  remonstrance  was 
made  before  the  new  canons  were  yet  in  force ; 
after  these  severe  and  comprehensive  ordinances 
were  passed  they  remained  no  dead  letter  so  long 
as  Bancroft  lived.  The  puritan  writers  assert  that 
in  the  course  of  his  primacy  of  about  six  years, 
three  hundred  ministm  were  silenced  or  deprived ; 
but  the  fact  appears  to  be  tliat  only  forty  five  of 
these  were  actually  deprived,  the  rest  being  merely 
prohibited  from  preaching  until  they  should  con- 
form. Some  things  that  are  told  of  Bancroft  would 
go  to  show,  that,  although  he  was  of  a  rough  and 
violent  temper,  as  well  as  of  a  narrow  and  bigoted 
understanding,  he  was  not  a  man  without  kind- 
ness of  heart ;  and  it  has  never  been  questioned 
that,  like  other  bigots,  he  believed  he  was  only 
doing  his  duty  in  the  harshest  and  worst  of  his 
proceedings.  The  rules  by  which  he  guided  him- 
self in  his  treatment  of  the  non-conforming  clergy 
may  be  gathered  from  a  circular  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  rest  of  the  bishops  immediately 
after  his  elevation  to  the  metropolkan  see.  Here, 
while  he  strictly  enjoins  that  none  are  in  fatare  to 
be  admitted  to  the  ministry  without  subscribing  to 
everything  laid  down  in  the  canons,  he  observes 
that  of  those  already  placed  in  the  church  some 
promise  conformity,  although  they  are  unwilling  to 
subscribe  a  second  time,  and  with  regard  to  these 
he  directs  that  the  bishop  may  respite  their  sub* 
scription  for  some  short  time."  "  Others,"  he  con- 
tinues, '*  in  their  obstinacy  will  yield  neither  to 
subscription  nor  promise  of  conformity ;  these  are 
either  stipendiary  curates  or  stipendiary  lecturers, 
or  men  beneficed :  the  two  first  are  to  bis  silenced, 
and  the  third  delved." 

But  the  opposition  whicli  all  these  r^ours  were 
intended  to  put  down  was  now  fest  becoming 
formidable  in  a  new  shape.  Thit  Puritans,  worse 
than  disappointed  in  whatever  expecbitiona  of  relief 
they  had  entertained  from  the  new  reign,  and 
made  to  feel,  from  the  result  of  the  Hampton 
Court  conference,  from  James's  public  declarations, 
from  the  enactment  of  the  new  canons,  and  from 
the  first  taste  they  had  of  Bancroft's  fiery  rule, 
that  they  were  to  be  more  severely  repressed  than 
ever,  were  very  generally  losing  all  attachment  to 
the  established  church,  and  were  in  great  numbers 
leaving  it  altogether.  It  was  not,  Uierefore,  with 
nonconformists  only  that  Bancroft  found  he  had 
to  deal,  but  with  actual  dissenters  and  separatists. 
Something  of  separation  there  had  always  been 
from  the  days  of  the  Refonnatkm— and,  indeed,  it 
had  not  berai  unknown,  as  we  have  seen,  even  be- 
fore the  overdirOw  of  the  old  religion ;  but,  strictly 
prohibited  as  it  was  by  the  lav,  and  tbensfore 
necessarily  carried  on  with  great  caution  and 
secrecy,  it  never  had  been  more  than  very  insigni- 
ficant in  amount  till  after  the  commencement  of 
the  present  reign.  Di^ust  and  despair,  twetber 
perhap.  with  »me  g-toK*ij.(ft,g^^ 
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government  havii^  succeeded  to  a  strong  one, 
now  emboldened  many  persons  to  set  at  defiance 
both  the  terrors  of  the  old  laws  against  conventicles 
and  the  additional  denunciations  of  the  new  Book 
of  Canons  on  the  same  head.  This  newly-awakened 
opposition  from  without  gave  more  trouble  to  Ban- 
croft than  even  the  resistance  to  his  authority 
which  he  had  to  encounter  from  within  the  church. 
Before  the  accession  of  James,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  more  rigid  Ekiglish  Puritans  had, 
under  the  denomination  of  BxownistB,  left  their 
native  counb7  and  established  tbonselTes  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  published  a  confession  of  faith  in 
the  jear  1602.  From  having  thus  led  the  van  in 
the  march  of  open  secession  from  the  establish- 
ment, the  Brownists  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  fathers  of  the  English  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Independents  and  the 
Baptists  (properly  a  branch  of  the  Independents), 
whose  notions  upon  the  subject  of  church  govern- 
ment they  seem  to  have  anticipated  in  most  parti- 
culars. But  in  many  of  their  proceedinga  tiie 
Brownists  were  fanatics  of  a  very  wild  order ;  and 
their  principles  never  were  generally  adopted  by 
the  great  religious  body  which,  under  the  name  of 
Independents,  fiUs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  so  large  a  space  in  our  history,  and 
has  ever  nnoe  formed  so  numerous  and  important 
a  community.  After  Bancroil  began  his  seve- 
rities, many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  die  laity,  who 
were  not  Brownists,  followed  the  example  of  that 
sect  in  flying  from  England  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  they  joined  the  English  congregations, 
mostly  presbyterian,  that  had  subsisted  there 
under  the  protection  of  the  government  ever  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  dominion.  Others 
tried  to  And  a  quiet  asylum  from  the  archbishop 
and  his  fines  and  imprisonnunts  in  the  regions 
claimed  by  the  British  crown  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic;  but  the  zealous  prelate  could  not 
endure  that  puritaniem  should  have  a  chance  of 
tsking  root  and  flourishing  even  in  those  far-away 
wilds  of  the  new  world ;  and  he  put  a  stop  to  the 
emigration  of  the  puritans  to  Virginia,  by  getting 
the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  any  of 
his  subjects  from  transporting  themselves  thiUier 
without  his  special  license. 

One  consequence  of  the  state  to  which  matters 
had  now  been  brought  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
for  a  time  among  the  puritans  themselves,  as 
to  the  course  they  ought  to  take.  All  were 
gradually  becoming  estranged,  in  their  principles 
as  well  as  in  their  affections,  farther  and  farther 
from  the  establishment;  but  some  had  drifted 
much  arhead  of  others  in  their  opini(mB  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  while  the  more  ardent  urged  an  imme- 
diate separation,  and  even  denounced  the  continu- 
ing in  communion  with  the  natbnal  church  as  a 
great  sin,  the  mtgoriW,  acted  upon  by  vaiious 
motivei,  still  shrunk  from  raising  the  banner  of 
open  rendt.  "  Most  of  the  puritans,"  says  Neal, 
**  were  for  loeping  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 
apprdiending  it  to  be  a  true  churcb  in  its  doc- 


trines and  sacraments,  though  defective  in  disci- 
pline and  corrupt  in  ceremonies ;  but  being  a  true 
church,  they  bought  it  not  lawful  to  separate, 
though  they  could  hardly  continue  in  it  with  a 
good  conscience.  They  submitted  to  suspensions 
and  deprivations ;  and  when  they  were  driven  out 
of  one  diocese  took  sanctuary  in  another,  being 
afraid  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  schism  by  forming 
themselves  into  separate  communions.  Whereas, 
the  Brownists  maintained  that  the  Churdi  of 
England,  in  its  present  conatitutioD,  was  no  true 
Church  of  Chriirt^  but  a  limb  of  antichrist,  or  at 
best  a  mere  creature  of  the  state;  that  their  minis- 
ters were  not  rightly  called  and  ordained,  nor  the 
sacraments  duly  administered ;  or,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  true  church,  yet  as  it  was  owned  by  their 
adversaries  (the  conforming  puritans)  to  be  a  very 
corrupt  one,  it  must  be  as  lawful  to  separate  from 
it,  as  for  the  Church  of  England  to  separate  from 
Rome.**  Gradually  the  force  of  these  latter  argu- 
ments came  to  be  more  and  more  felt,  under  the 
enlightening  operation  of  Bancroft's  deprivations 
and  other  severities ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  about 
the  year  1607*  some  ministers  took  a  middle 
course,  resigning  their  chargea  rather  than  sub- 
scribe the  tiiree  articles  imposed  by  the  canons, 
but  still  avowing  their  adherence  to  the  church  as 
private  individuals.  These  were  called  brethren 
of  the  second  sqiaration,  by  way  of  distinction  from 
those  who  had  preceded  them  in  a  more  open  uid 
decided  dissent ;  and  their  principles  may  be  best 
gathered  from  their  own  words  in  a  published 
defence  of  their  conduct,  in  which  they  say,  "  We 
protest  before  the  Almighty  God,  that  we  acknow- 
ledge the  churches  of  England,  as  they  be  esta- 
blished by  public  authority,  to  he  true  visible 
churches  of  Christ ;  that  we  desire  the  continuance 
of  OUT  ministry  in  them  above  all  earthly  things,  as 
that  without  which  our  whole  life  would  be  weari- 
Eome  and  bitter  to  US ;  that  we  dislike  not  a  set 
form  of  prayer  to  he  used  in  our  churches  ;  nor  do 
we  write  wi(h  an  evil  mind  to  deprave  ^e  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  Ordination,  or  Homilies;  but 
to  show  our  reasons  why  we  cannot  subsfgibe  to  all 
things  contained  in  them."  At  the  same  time,  that 
the  foundations  of  the  system  afterwards  called 
Independency  were  almdy  fully  laid  clearly 
appears  from  a  treatise  published  in  1607  by  the 
Reverend  M.  Bradshaw,  entitled  "  English  Puri- 
tanism, containing  the  main  Opinions  of  the  rigidest 
Sort  of  Those  that  went  by  that  Name  in  the  Realm 
of  England,"  in  which  all  the  leading  principles 
still  maintained  by  the  Independent  body  respect- 
ing religion  in  general — the  church — the  ministry 
— the  elders,  or  visiting  officers  in  congregationE— 
church  censures — and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
civil  magistrate  iu  reference  to  religion — are  ECt 
forth  with  great  method  and  clearness.  Under 
the  liut  head  are  distinctly  laid  down  those  views 
which  chiefly  made  the  difierence  and  opposition 
between  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians, 
and  were  all  along  fiercely  denounced  by  the  latter 
under  the  name  of  Erastianism;  lumkeiy,  thati^ 
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ciTil  magiatrate  ought  to  have  supreme  power  over 
all  the  churches  within  his  dominions  in  all  cases 
whatsoever;  and  that  all  ecclesiastical  officers  are 
punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate  for  the  abuse  of 
their  ecclesiastical  offices,  much  more  if  they  in- 
trude upon  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  civil 
8uth(Mity.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  noted  that 
on  the  grest  question  of  toleration  the  views  of  these 
iathers  of  Independency  were  still  somewhat  cloud- 
ed. It  is  declared  that  they  hold  the  pope  to  be 
antichrist,  because  he  usuips  the  BUpremacy  over 
kings  and  princes;  and  therefore  all  that  defend 
the  popish  faith,  and  are  for  tolerating  that  niligion, 
to  be  secret  enemies  of  the  king's  supremacy.  This 
amoantato  a  protest,  not  only  against  the  toleration 
of  poperv,  but  even  against  the  toleration  of  all 
who  would  tolerate  that  religion. 

We  have  seen  that  Bancroft's  scheme  of  extir- 
pating dissent  embraced  the  most  distant  pos- 
sessions of  the  crown — that  he  would  have  put 
down  all  religion  but  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land even  in  the  as  yet  almost  uninhabited  Eng- 
lish territories  that  lay  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
His  busy  zeal,  also,  could  take  no  rest  until  he  had 
succeeded  in  depriving  the  French  churches  in  the 
Isle  of  Jersey  of  their  original  constitution— a 
kind  of  presbiyteriBiiism— which  they  had  enjoyed 
without  molestation  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  continuance  of  whidi  had  even 
been  guaranteed  to  them  by  Jama  himself  in  a 
letter  nnder  tlu  privy  seal  sliortly  after  his  acces- 
sion.  He  attempted  the  same  thing  with  the 
churches  in  Guernsey,  hut  they  appear  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  preserving  their  inde- 
pendence. The  great  object,  however,  both  of  the 
archbishop  and  the  king,  after  the  enforcement  of 
a  uniformity  of  worship  in  England,  was  to  sweep 
away  whatever  yet  remained  of  the  Presbyterian 
discipline  in  Scotland,  and  to  effect  the  complete 
establishment  of  episcopacy  in  that  country.  A 
course  of  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
general  assembly — at  once  the  heart,  arm,  eye, 
and  tongue  of  the  Presbyterian  system— or  at  least 
for  the  extinction  of  every  privilege  that  gave  it 
either  authority  or  influence  in  the  state— had 
htea  taken  with  hardly  any  disguise  almost  from 
the  first  hour  of  the  new  reign. 

We  have  shortly  noticed,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter,* the  repeated  prorogations  by  the  royal  autho- 
rity of  the  assembly  which  had  been  'appointed  to 
be  held  at  Aberdeen  in  July,  1604,  and  the  events 
which  arose  out  of  the  meeting,  notwithstanding 
the  king's  proclamation,  of  a  few  of  the  most 
zealous  ministers  at  the  time  and  place  originally 
fixed.  Nine  Presbyteries  only  out  of  fifty,  ac- 
cording to  Spotswood,  sent  representatives  to  the 
Aberdeen  assembly ;  the  entire  number  of  ministers 
was  only  twenty-one ;  Mr.  John  Forbes,  minister  of 
Awford,  and  Mr.  John  W elsh,  minister  at  Ayr, 
being  "the  chief  leaders  of  this  stir."  On  the 
interference  of  the  king's  commissioner,  who 
ordered  letters  finna  the.privy  council  discharging 


the  meeting  to  be  read  at  the  market-cross  of 
the  town,  the  assembled  ministers  merely  chose 
Forbes  their  moderator,  and  then  adjourned  to  the 
last  day  of  September.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, Forbes  and  Welsh  were  brought  before  the 
council ;  and,  '*  standing  to  the  defence  of  what  they 
had  done,"  were  committed  to  the  castle  of  Black- 
ness ;  eight  more,  taking  the  same  course,  were 
afterwarcu  committed  in  like  manner  to  that  and 
other  places  of  custody ;  the  rest,  having  acknow- 
ledged their  offetice,  and  besought  his  .majesty's 
panlon,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  charges. 
Small,  however,  as  had  been  found  to  be  the  num- 
ber of  die  clergy  inclined  to  brave  the  utmost  fury 
of  the  court,  it  appears  that  these  proceecUngs 
excited  considerable  popular  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm,  which  Jatoes  endeavoured  to  allay  by  a 
declaration,  denouncing  those  "  malicious  spirits, 
enemies  to  common  tranquillity,**  who  were 
labouring  to  poMess  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
an  opinion  that  he  did  "  presently  intend  a  change 
of  the  authorized  discipline  of  the  church,  and  by 
a  sudden  and  unseasonable  laying  on  of  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  whole  eccle&iasticsl  order**  of  the 
English  church  to  overturn  the  former  government 
received  in  Scotland.  It  was,  however,  only  the 
design  of  making  an  immediate  change  of  the 
sweeping  description  alluded  to  that  thu  jirocla- 
matifm  denied;  the  intention  gradually  bringing 
the  one  church  into  conformi^  with  the  other  wss 
almost  distinctly  avowed.  "  We  cannot  but  judge 
it  convenient,**  s«d  James,  "  that  two  estates  so 
miserably  disjoined  should  be  drawn  to  as  great 
conformity  in  all  things  as  the  good  of  both  may 
permit ;  and  thnt  no  monarchy  either  in  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  policy  hath  yet  obtained  to  that  per- 
fection that  it  needs  no  reformation,  or  that  inBnite 
occasions  may  not  arise  whereupon  wise  prmces 
will  foT^ee,  for  the  benefit  of  their  estates,  just 
cause  of  alteration.**  In  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1605,  Forbes,  Welsh,  and  four  of  the 
other  imprisoned  ministers  were  brought  to  trial 
Linlithgow,  and  being  all  found  guilty  of  treason, 
were,  uter  being  detuned  for  some  time  longer  in 
durance,  sentenced  to  be  banished  £rom  their  native 
countn  for  life.  Meanwhile,  in  a  parliament  which 
assembled  at  Berth  in  July,  1606,  notwitlutanding 
the  clamorous  protestations  of  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  crowded  to  the  place  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  oppose  the  measure,*  an  act  was  passed 
entitled  for  "  the  Restoration  of  the  Estate  of 
Bishops,"  by  which  the  Act  of  Annexation  of  the 
year  1587  was  repealed,  and  the  bishops  were 
declared  to  be  restored  "  to  their  ancient  and  ac- 
customed honours,  dignities,  prerogatives,  privi- 
leges, livii^  lands,  tithes,  rents,  thirds,  sod 
estates,  as  the  same  was  in  this  reformed  kirk 

*  Spotiwood  lay*  that  they  UbouMd  "  kU  Ihry  eoald  McrdlT  la 
make  aama  perturbation."  But  thej  bf  no  ineMii  codSmcI  then* 
■elvet  to  Mich  wcret  madttnAtkuia.  "  Hr.  Andrew  Helri*.**  iM.ja 
Caldnwood,  "  after  ba  iatd  fotien  cutry  into  tbs  pwtiaaient-luNMr, 
ant  without  (reat  dlBcnlty,  ttood  np  to  ipeak  and  prolMt  Bat  bmr 
■oon  he  wa*  etpied,  ona  vai  aent  to  htm  to  eontmandhlH  lo  dapaitt 
whach^jwnrilhiUBdtiig,  in  did  not  tiU  tit  had  nada  hu  niid 
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jnost  ample  and  iiree,  at  any  time  before  Uie  Act  of 
Annexation.'*  The  title  of  this  act,  Spotawood 
observes,  "  eiveth  many  to  mistake  the  truth  of 
things,  and  think  that  before  this  time  the  estate  of 

bishops  'Was  overthrown  and  cast  down ;  whereas 
the  Bame  was  never  eo  much  as  intended ;  only  by 
this  act  the  temporalities  of  bishopricks,  which,  by 
the  Act  of  Annexation,  were  made  to  belong  to  the 
crown,  were  restored,  in  regard  it  was  seen  that 
tlie  bishops  were  disabled  to  attend  their  service  in 
the  church  and  state  by  the  want  thereof."  "  A 
paction,"  says  Calderwood,  "  was  made  betwixt  the 
lords  that  had  the  kirk  rents  and  the  bishops.  So  the 
lords  consented  to  the  erection  of  bishops,  and  con- 
firmation of  their  new  gifts."  He  adds,  "  At  this 
parliament  the  earls  aiuL  lords  were  clothed  in  red 
scarlet.  It  is  constantly  reported  that  Dunbar, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  said,  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Reformation,  tiiat  the  red  parliament  at  St. 

Johnstone*  should  mend  all  again  The  first 

day  of  the  parliament  ten  biuiops  rode,  two  and 
two,  betwixt  the  earls  and  the  lords.  But  the  last 
day  they  would  not  ride ;  because  they  got  not 
their  own  place,  that  is,  before  the  earls  and  next 
to  the  marnuesses ;  but  went  on  foot  to  the  parlia- 
ment-house. This  made  the  noblemen  to  take  up 
their  presuming  humours,  and  to  mislike  them  as 
soon  as  they  had  set  them  up,  and  to  fear  their 
own  thraldom  by  time."  Another  act  passed  by 
this  parliament,  which  ma^  also  be  regarded  as 
planting  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  James's  dar- 
ling scheme  of  assimilating  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition of  the  two  countries,  was  that  declaring  his 
supremacy  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes,  and 
setting  forth  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  tlw  subject  to 
that  effect  In  the  preamble  to  the  Act  for  the 
Restoration  of  Bishops,  the  estates,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  law,  acknowledged  the  king  to  be 
sovereign  monarch,  absolute  prince,  judge,  and 
governor  over  all  estates,  persons,  and  causes,  both 
Epiritual  and  temporal,  within  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land. 

A  sketch  has  already  beeu  given  in  the  last 
Chaptert  of  the  measures  subsequently  taken  by 
James  to  curb  and  enervate  what  of  the  old  Pres- 
byteiian  spirit  still  remained  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Scottish  church,  and  to  strengths  the  very 
ricketty  episcopacy  he  had  thus  set  up :  for  it  was 
soon  found  th^  it  required  something  more  than 
a  few  lines  in  a  new  act  of  parliament  practically 
to  repeal  the  Act  of  Annexation,  and  to  get  back 
for  the  bishops  their  ancient  lands  and  revenues 
out  of  the  grasp  of  their  present  possessors.  We 
shall  only  here  briefly  recapitulate  the  principal 
events,  adding,  as  we  go  along,  a  few  of  the  more 
curious  characteristic  notices  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  original  historians. 

Calderwood  has  detailed  at  great  length  what 
passed  between  the  court  and  the  eight  ministers 
who  were  called  up  by  James  to  London  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year.  On  the  whole,  Bancroft 
appears  to  have  ejected  a  bland  and  soothing 
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style  of  demeanour,  b^nreen  which  and  the  reck-* 
less  impetuosity  of  Andrew  Melvil  the  contrast  is 
sometimes  very  ludicrous.   The  Presbyterian  an- 
nalist admits  that  when  the  brethren  were  first 
admitted  into  the  Chamber  of  Presence  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  "  they  were  courteously  re- 
ceived by  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury."  When 
Melvil  was  brought  before  the  council  for  the 
Latin  epigram  he  had  written  on  the  altar  and 
other  abhorred  ornaments  of  the  royal  chapel,  the 
scene  that  took  place  is  thus  described.  He 
"  confessed  he  had  made  such  verses,  being  much 
moved  vith  indignation  to  see  such  vanity  and 
superstition  in  a  Christian  church,  under  a  Chris- 
tian king,  bora  and  brought  up  in  the  pure  light 
of  the  Gospel;  and  specially  before  idolaters,  to 
confirm  them  in  their  idolatry,  and  to  grieve  the 
hearts  of  true  professors.   He  said  be  had  a  pur- 
pose to  present  these  Terses  to  his  majesty,  and 
withaU  to  have  uttered  bis  mind ;  but  wondered 
how  they  came  in  his  majesty's  hand,  seeing  as 
yet  he  hid  not  given  out  any  copy.   When  Ban- 
croft, then  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  began  to  speak, 
he  charged  him  with  profanation  of  the  Sabbath, 
imprisoniug,  silencing,  and  bearing  down  of  faith- 
ful preachers,  holding  up  of  antichristian  hierarchy 
and  popish  ceremonies.    Shaking  the  white  sleeve 
of  his  rochet,  he  called  them  Romish  rags,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book  entitled 
English  ^colizing  ;  he  esteemed  him  the  capital 
enemy  of  all  the  reformed  kirks  in  Europe,  and 
would  profess  himself  an  enemy  to  him,  in  all 
such  proceedii^  to  the  effusion  of  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood.   He  said  he  was  grieved  at  tim 
heart  to  see  such  a  man  have  the  king's  ear,  and 
to  nt  80  high  in  that  honourable  council.  He 
painted  out  likewise  Bishop  Barlow  in  his  colourB, 
and  challenged  him  for  reporting  the  king  to  have 
said  in  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court  that  he 
was  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  but  not  of  it,  and 
other  like ;  and  marvelled  that  such  an  one  was 
suffered  to  live  unpunished  exemplorily  for  making 
the  king  to  be  of  no  religion.    He  refuted  his 
sermon  preached  at  Hampton  Court  briefly,  so 
long  as  he  could  get  audience.    Often  was  he 
interrupted,  and,  in  the  end,  removed ;  and,  when 
he  was  called  in  again,  Lord  Egerton  (Chancellor) 
admonished  him  to  "  join  modesty  with  his  learn- 
ing and  years."    Caldprwood  sneers  at  the  chan- 
cmox  for  this  attempt  to  restrain  the  presbyter's 
holy  zeal.   With  all  their  airogauce  and  intoler- 
ance, however,  and  the  other  o&naiTe  features  of 
their  creed  and  character,  these  men  were  hx  from 
being  without  other  high  qualities  beudes  their 
piety  and  religious  fervour.  The  meekest  of  them, 
not  less  than  he  that  was  of  hotter  temper,  che- 
rished an  honourable  pride  and  spirit  of  independ- 
ence even  in  worldly  matters,  which  kept  them 
erect  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  their  general 
carriage  amid  all  the  servility  and  baseness  of  the 
time.   There  is  another  passage  of  the  story,  as 
recorded  by  Calderwood,  in  which  James  Melvil 
and  the  archbishop  appear  '^upon  tl^  scene,  that 
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displays  this  highmindednesa  of  the  poor  Scottish 
ministers  in  a  touching  way,  and  brings  out,  also, 
an  agreeable  enough  aspect  of  the  English  prelate. 
By  this  time,  in  March,  1607,  Andrew  Melvil 
had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  one  of  the 
other  seven  brethren  had  been  permitted  to  return 
home  in  consequence  of  the  dai^rous  illness  of 
his  wife ;  the  rest  were  detained,  without  durance, 
in  the  houses  of  some  of  the  bishops.  In  these 
circumstances  they  had  addressed  a  supplication 
to  the  council,  in  which  they  complained  that, 
"being  free  Scottish  men,  and  pastors  of  a  right 
reformffll  and  Ions  renowned  kirk,"  they  should 
be  used  in  a  manner  which  they  took  to  be  worse 
than  eidier  nnprisomnent  at  home  or  banishmoit 
to  fiweign  parts.  "  Why  should  they,"  rfiey 
asked,  "  not  as  yet  accused,  much  lees  condemned, 
make  themselves  bondmen  of  masters,  and  live 
like  loiterers  at  the  tables  of  strangers,  having 
honest  callings,  houses,  and  provisions  at  home  ?** 
The  supplication  was  referred  by  the  council  to 
Bancroft,  who  sent  for  two  of  their  number, 
Mr.  James  Melvil  and  Mr.  William  Scot.  "  He 
showed  them,"  continues  the  narrative,  "  that  it 
was  the  king's  pleasure  that  they  should  not  be 
licensed  to  return  as  yet,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  entertained  by  some  of  the  principal  of  the 
clergy.  They  answered,  no  injury  was  worse 
than  (»mpeUing  courtesy.  Tksy  would  rather 
attend  his  majesty's  leisure  upon  their  own  cost 
and  charaes,  as  they  have  done  some  months 
already,  than  to  trouble  such  to  whom  neither 
could  they  he  pleasant  guests  nor  they  pleasant 
hosts  to  them.  They  had  honest  houses  and  tables 
of  their  own,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try and  condition  of  their  callings,  more  accus- 
tomed to  give  meat  than  to  take  of  any.  Some  of 
them  were  aged  and  diseased,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  fit  that  men  of  such  honoiir  and  worship  should 
be  troubled  with  them.  likewise,  it  is  manifest 
that,  where  opinions  differ,  there  cannot  be  found 
agreement  in  affection.  Truly,  said  Bancroft,  ye 
speak  true,  and  like  honest  men  as  ye  are.  And 
I  think  my  brethren,  the  bishops,  would  have  Uttle 
pleasure  of  you,  except  it  were  to  pleasure  tiie 
king's  majesty :  for  our  custom  is,  after  our  serious 
matters,  to  r^edi  ourselves  an  hour  or  two  with 
cards,  or  other  games,  after  our  meals ;  but  ye  are 
more  precise."  His  grace  then  turned  to  the 
subject  of  a  union  of  the  two  churches,  which  his 
majesty  had  so  much  at  heart  *'  I  am  sure,"  he 
said,  "  we  both  hold  and  keep  the  ground  of  true 
religion,  and  are  brethren  in  Christ,  and  so  should 
behave  ourselves  to  other.  We  only  differ  in  the 
form  of  government  of  the  church,  and  some  cere- 
monies." Even  in  these  matters,  too,  he  went  on 
to  say,  the  Scottish  church,  he  understood,  since 
they  had  come  from  home,  had  beeu  brought  to 
be  almost  the  same  with  the  English — alluding  to 
the  act  of  the  Linlithgow  assembly  of  the  pre- 
ceding December,  afUrwards  ratified  by  tbe  par- 
liament, constitutrng  the  bishops  and  certain  other 
clergymen  peipetu^  modenton  of  the  assembly 


and  the  other  church  courts.*  He  himself,  he 
said,  though  holding  under  the  king  the  highest 
place  in  the  English  church,  was  yet  in  nothing 
above  the  rest  of  his  brethren  the  bishops,  save  in 
pains  and  travail,  and  was,  in  fact,  merely  such  a 
moderator  in  his  diocese  as  was  any  one  of  the 
Scotdsh  ministers  who  might  hold  the  said  office 
of  constant  moderator.  The  interview  ended  in  a 
way  that  goes  rather  to  belie  the  reputation  Ban- 
croft has  of  havmg  been  but  a  stingy  and  inboqiit- 
able  bishop.  When  Mr.  William  Sa>t,  in  answer  to 
all  this  civil,  conciliatory  small  talk,  was  entering 
upon  what  C^lderwood  rails  "  a  soUd  discourse,' 
the  archbishop,  "  clapping  upon  his  arm  aud 
smiling,  said  *  Tush,  man,  take  here  a  cup  of  good 
sack;'  and  so,  filling  the  cup  and  holding  the 
napldn  himself,  he  caused  him  to  drink."  No 
doubt  his  grace  thought  a  more  generous  diet  was 
much  more  likely  than  any  logical  wrangling  to 
produce  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  prejudices  of 
the  poor  Presbyterian.  However,  he  also  pro- 
mised, Calderwood  tells  us,  to  travail  with  the 
king,  so  far  as  he  could,  for  their  liberty ;  and  it 
is  added,  "  they  were  no  more  urged  to  go  to  the 
bishops'  houses  after  that." 

The  convention,  or  conference,  which  was  called 
together  at  linlitbgow,  in  December,  1606,  con- 
sisted  of  thirt^'tlvee  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
officras  of  state,  with  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  aa  chief 
manager  for  the  Idng,  at  t^eir  head,  and  above  130 
cleigymen,  all,  as  wdl  aa  the  lay  members,  nomi- 
nate by  the  crown.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  unlike  than  this  meeting  to  a  regular  general 
assembly  of  the  church,  the  name  and  authority  of 
which,  nevertheless,  it  assumed.  Carefully  as  the 
ministers  had  been  selected,  there  was  still  a  small 
minority  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  court ; 
the  act  for  ue  establishment  of  permanent  mode- 
rators obt^ed  the  votes  of  all  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  but  only  of  126  of  the  clerical  mem- 
bers ;t  and,  numerically  insignificant  as  the  mino- 
rity was,  they  had  influence  enough,  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  support  with  which  they  were 
backed  out-of-doors,  to  tack  to  the  proposition  as 
originally  brought  forward  about  a  dozen  cautioMt 
or  qualifying  regulations,  which  went  conuder- 
ably  to  encumber  its  operation.  Great  naair 
ance,  notwithstanding,  was  made  tor  a  time  by 
many  of  the  church  courts  to  the  recepUon  of  the 
constant  moderators.  Many  prebbyteries,  accord- 
ing to  Calderwood,  being  threatened  with  the  pains 
of  rebellion  and  being  put  to  the  horn,  yielded 
through  fear ;  the  synods,  especially  those  of 
Perth  and  Fife,  made  a  longer  stand ;  "  but  all 
this  opposition,"  says  Spotswood,  '*  proved  vain, 
and  they,  in  the  end,  forced  to  obey,  did  find,  by 
experience,  this  settled  course  much  better  than 
their  circular  elections." 

Meanwhile,  other  innovations  were  gradually 

*  Sm  ante.  p.  66. 
4  Calderwood,  p.  559.— Suoti wood  Mjra  thai  ftnr  nraibm  onlr 
Toted  nfcainit  ihaact:  other Ibur  nAttin^  to  TOta  heeauwtbe*  iui 
DO  evmmiMum.M  thry  pntendei).  from  Uiott  jmibyianei,  ud  two 
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introduced,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction.  By 
annexations  of  parish  churches  and  other  expe- 
dients revenues  wore  endeavoured  to  be  found  for 
some  more  of  the  sees,  after  'which  the  easier  work 
of  providing  them  with  incumbents  was  not  long 
delayed.  Before  the  clax  of  the  year  160d  all 
the  thirteen  bidioprics  were  filled.*  Calderwood 
notes  that  it  was  in  another  general  asBembly,  held 
at  linlithgow  in  July,  1608,  that  the  name  of 
archbishop  was  for  the  first  time  attributed  to  any 
minister  in  the  acts  or  other  proceedings  of  the 
church.  "The  bishops,"  he  adds,  "got  sundry 
advantages  in  this  Bssembly.  They  were  continued 
commissioners  of  the  general  asBembly,  and  esta- 
blished moderators  in  the  presbysteries  where  they 
were  instituted."  In  December,  I  €09,  the  practice 
of  conferring  high  civil  employments  upon  church- 
men was  begun  by  the  apiraintment  of  Spotswood  to 
the  place  of  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  or  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  by  the  king's  direction,  the  session  rose 
on  the  25th  of  December,  and  did  not  sit  again 
till  the  8th  of  January— which  was,  saya  Cal- 
derwood, *'  tlu  fint  Christmas  vacance  since 
the  Reformation,"  and  foreshadowed  the  return  of 
many  of  the  other  holidays  of  the  church,  besides 
"pasch  and  yule,"  the  objects  of  James's  ancient 
dwision.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
proclamation  of  directions,  in  conformity  with  a 
recent  act  of  parliament,  not  only  for  the  wearing 
of  the  canonical  habits  by  bishops  and  doctors  of 
divinity,  and  of  black  gowns  in  the  pulpit  and 
black  clothes  as  their  ordinary  attire  by  the  in- 
ferior cleKy,  but  for  the  official  costume  of  the 
judges  and  advocates,  the  clerks  and  scribes  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  even  the  provosts  and 
baillies  of  burgha — all  which  orders  of  men,  thus 
compelled  to  array  themselves  in  the  outward 
ftniMlitiea  of  civilization,  had  hitherto  r^oiced  in 
a  liberty  nearly  perfectly  untamed  in  that  respect. 
Very  soon  after,  the  erection  of  the  two  Courts  of 
High  Commission  for  the  provinces  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  Glasgow — ^in  1615  united  into  one  court,  in 
which  both  archbishops  had  seats — completed  the 
extension  of  the  authority  of  the  crown  over  the 
Scottish  church  in  the  same  manner  as  over  the 
English,  and  also  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  one  church  over  the  same  wide  bounds  as  that 
of  the  other.  "  After,"  says  Calderwood,  "  that 
the  bishops  became  lords  in  parliament,  council, 
exchequer,  session,  lords  of  temporal  lands  and 
realities,  patrons  of  benefices,  moderators  of  pres- 
byteries, commissioners  of  the  general  assembly, 
commissioners  in  tne  King's  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, and  consequoitly  great  and  terrible  to 

*  Ciddanraod  Ini  -pnaemi  unw  I*lla  m*M  ettenlktMl  at  ibh 
liiiWi  "wbmlli,"  Mjrs  b»,  "  iliartlrmn  dmeribvd  tba  candttloM 
■■dMVBBranf  our  MV  prelalM.**  TbedcKrintioii,  m  may  be  lup- 
pOMii  Aran  Ha  taMag  th*  Umio  of  tba  wonby  hbtuiUn.  b  in  a  high 
■t«'la  of  PKsbymtaa  leani  and  fcnrrilitr.  "  Vina  amat  ADdrvn*, 
ewn  Ttno  Olaif  oa  amm*,"  It  beiriaa— "Itt.  Aadnw**  (QladitiinBi) 
luTMirlM;  Glaisuw  (SpotinoodjbiithwiBa  Hid«awat''aailMuB 
It  BMa  Anmgh  ibt  wlmle  Hit,  blackaalag  eaoh  ilgitt  tevcrand  nanw 
WWB  MM  riiallariy  awkward  piedilrcUiMi,  till  lieomat  to  Campbell, 
BiiilioporATijyl^.  wtaola  doaifaatadtheoaly  DMortlia  Udiiwn  thai 
MHitd  ba  eonaidMNd  «  ^alitor  of  nUftML^illft.,  p.  601. 
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the  ministry  and  other  professors,  it  was  thought 
fit  and  a  ripe  time  to  convocate  a  general  assem- 
bly." An  assembly  was  accorduigly  convened  at 
Gla^ow  in  June,  1610,  the  members  being  again 
all  nominated  by  the  crown,  or,  at  least,  a  note  of 
the  persons  whom  the  king  wished  to  be  elected 
having  been  communicated  to  each  presbytery  by 
the  bishops,  accompanied  with  an  intimation  that 
they  would  provoke  his  majesty's  severest  wrath 
if  their  choice  should  fall  upon  others.  In  this 
convocation  various  new  acts  were  passed,  having 
the  general  effect  of  still  further  enlarging  the  spi- 
ritual superintendence  of  the  bishops,  and  con- 
tracting the  old  powers  of  the  presbyteries  find 
other  church  courts.  From  this  time,  indeed,  these 
latter  retained  little  more  than  a  merely  formal 
existence,  and  even  that  they  held  but  upon  suffer- 
ance ;  a  state  of  things  which  soon  resulted  in  the 
general  assembly,  without  which  the  inferior 
courts  were  nothing  better  than  limbs  without  a 
head,  not  being  permitted  to  meet  at  all.  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  Spotswood,  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  taking  with  him  Lamb,  biahop  of  Bre- 
chin, and  Hamilton,  bishop  of  Gralloway,  went  up 
to  London  by  the  kin^^a  command,  where  the 
three  received  consecration  to  the  episcopal  office 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and 
Bath  i  neither  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  nor 
the  Archbishop  of  York  being  allowed  "  to  have 
hand  in  the  business,**  in  case  any  clamour  should 
he  raised  in  Scotland  that  these  prelates  were  re- 
newing their  ancient  claims  of  superiority  over  the 
northern  church.  Spotswood  tells  us  that  a  doubt 
was  started  by  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  who 
thoxight  that  the  Scottish  bishops  ought,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  ordained  as  presbyters,  since 
they  never  had  received  such  ordination  from 
episcopal  hands;  but  Archbishop  Bancroft,  who 
was  present,  answered,  and  his  opinion  was  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  other  bishops  and  by  Andrews 
himself,  "  that  thereof  there  was  no  necessity,  see- 
ing, where  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the  ordina- 
tion given  by  the  presbyters  must  he  esteemed 
lawful ;  otherwise,  that'  it  might  he  doubted  if 
there  were  any  lawful  vocation  in  most  of  the  re- 
formed churches."  The  three  bishops,  returning 
to  Scotland  in  December,  first  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop Gladstones  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  consecrated  themselves;  after 
which,  each  of  their  other  brethren  underwent  the 
ceremony.  Calderwood  does  not  pretend  that 
much  actual  opposition  was  made  among  the 
clei^y  after  this  date  to  the  new  constitution  of 
the  church ;  be  records  a  few  slight  outbreaks  in 
one  or  two  synods  or  presbyteries :  but  "  what 
opposition  was  made  in  other  synods  by  some  of  the 
best  sort,"  he  adds,  I  have  not  inquired.  How- 
soever it  was,  the  bishops  were  become  so  awfo.1 
with  their  grandeur  and  the  king's  assistance,  that 
there  was  little  resistance;  howbeit  great  mur- 
muring and  malecontentment :  so  that  their  pos- 
session was  violent." 
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Spotaarood  and  his  two  brethren,  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Bancroft  left  vacant  tlie  chief  place  in 
the  English  church.  It  was  filled  up,  after  a  few 
months,  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  George  Abbot, 
who,  within  the  two  preceding  years,  had  occu- 
pied first  the  see  of  lichfield  and  Coventry,  and 
then  that  of  London.  Abbot  had  been  indebted 
for  this  rapid  Buccession  of  preferments  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Scottieh  minister,  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  into  whose  family  he  had  been  introduced 
as  chaplain  in  1608,  and  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied when  the  earl  came  down  to  Scotland  that 
jear  to  hold  the  general  assembly  at  Linlithgow, 
m  which  the  powers  of  the  bishops  were  con- 
finned  and  extended.  It  is  said  that  Abbot, 
though  not  appearing  in  any  public  capacity,  was 
privately  of  great  service  in  nirwarding  the  mea- 
tures  of  the  court  upon  this  occasion.  He  had, 
also,  while  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
attained  considerable  reputation  for  his  theological 
learning,  and  had  especially  distinguished  himself 
as  the  opponent  both  of  Popery  and  Arminianism, 
OQ  which  latter  question  the  position  he  took  had 
already  begun  to  involve  him  in  a  rivalry  and 
contention  with  his  celebrated  contemporary  Laud, 
which  did  not  cease  to  place  them  in  opposition 
to  each  other  so  long  as  they  both  lived.  At  this 
date  Abbot's  Calvinism  probably  rather  aided 
Dunbar's  recommendation  of  him  to  James's 
favour,  and  helped  to  make  his  majesty  overlook 
other  qualities  in  the  mounting  bishop  which  were 
naturally  the  least  to  his  liking.  *'  He  was,'*  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  "a  mtai  of  very  morose 
manners  and  a  very  sour  aspect,  which  in  that 
time  was  called  gravis,**  but  which  certainly  was 
not  James's  own  mode  of  making  profession  of 
orthodoxy.  Abbot's  lenity  to  the  Nonconformists, 
the  consequence  of  his  Caivinistic  opinions  and  of 
his  personal  antipathy  to  Laud,  has  made  him  a 
favourite  with  Puritan  writers,  who  have  extolled 
his  government  of  the  church  as  the  perfection  of 
liberality  and  wisdom ;  but  his  bearing  in  the 
Court  of  High  CommisBion,  in  every  other  respect 
except  in  the  repression  of  Puritanism,  showed  at 
least  as  much  rapacity  for  power  as  had  been 
manifested  either  by  Whitgift  or  by  Bancroft,  and 
the  sentences  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  upon  cer- 
tain kinds  of  delinquencies  go  far  to  support  the 
testimony  of  the  royalist  historian  as  to  the  natural 
harshness  and  severity  of  his  disposition.  Not> 
widistanding  all  the  ostentation  of  independence, 
too,  which  he  assumed  a^  he  could  hope  for  no 
fardier  advancement.  Abbot,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  could  tickle  James's  ears  with 
the  most  courtly  flatterers  of  the  time :  some  of  his 
effusions  of  those  days  have  been  preserved,  in 
which  he  does  not  scruple  to  extol  his  majesty  as 
equal  in  learning,  piety,  and  other  virtues,  to  the 
greatest  characters  both  in  profane  and  sacred 
history. 

Abbot,  tliough  not  yet  formally  appointed,hadbeen 
already  selected  by  the  king  for  the  primacy ,when 
(in  the  end  of  January,  1611)  death  deprived  him 


of  his  great  patron,  whom  he  now  no  longer  needed, 
the  Earl  of  Dunbar — "  a  chief  instrument  em- 
ployed for  the  overthrow  of  the  discipline  of  our 
kirk,"  says  the  zealous  Presbyterian  chmiideT— 
who,  moreover,  does  not  scruple  to  set  down  his 
death,  just  before  he  had  finished  a  **  sumptuous 
and  glorious  palace"  he  was  erecting  at  Berwick, 
as  a  proof  that  "  the  curse  which  was  pronounced 
upon  the  rebuilders  of  Jericho  was  executed  upon 
him.**  Spotswood  characterises  him  as  a  man 
of  deep  wit,  few  words,  and  in  his  majesty^s  ser- 
vice no  less  faithful  than  fortunate "  the  most 
difScil  afiairs,"  adds  the  archbishop,  "  he  com- 
passed without  any  noise,  and  never  returned, 
when  he  was  employed,  without  the  work  per- 
formed that  he  was  sent  to  do."  His  death,  whL:h 
was  followed  by  the  rapid  rise  of  Somerset,  and 
hj  considerable  changes  in  the  civil  government, 
made  no  change  in  the  affurs  of  the  Scottish 
church,  the  management  of  which  was  now  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  the  new  powers 
conferred  upon  whom  by  the  assembly  at  Glasgow 
were  confirmed  in  still  more  ample  and  unquali- 
fied terms  by  a  parliament  which  met  at  Edinbui^h 
in  October,  1612.  Even  the  old  popular  spirit  of 
hatred  to  prelacy  and  the  Anglican  forms  of 
worship  seems  to  have  at  this  time  been  nearly 
wearied  out.  Calderwood  admits,  that  when,  in 
the  spring  of  1614,  the  people  were  chained  by 
royal  proclamation  to  observe  Easter  Sunday  by 
all  communicating  at  their  parish  Idrks,  "  the 
most  part  obeyed,  howbeit  there  were  at^s  of  the 
general  assembly  standing  in  force  against  it." 
The  death  of  Gladstones,  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, in  May,  1615,  opened  the  primacy  to 
Spotswood,  who  was  succeeded  as  archbidiop  of 
GHaagow  by  I^av,  Bisho]^  of  Orimey.  *'  Here  it 
is  to  he  observed,"  excUims  Calderwood,  writing 
while  both  these  prelates  were  still  at  the  head  of 
the  church,  "  that  Mr.  John  Spotswood  and  Mr. 
James  Law,  both  sometime  ministers  within  the 
presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  two  pretty  foot-ball 
men,  are  now  the  only  two  archbishops  in  Scot- 
land, and  have  now,  as  we  use  to  say,  the  ball  at 
their  foot.  They  were  both  near  the  point  of  sus- 
pension in  the  purer  times  for  the  pro&nat»on  of 
the  Sabbath :  now  they  have  power  to  suspend, 
deprive,  imprison,  fine,  or  omfine  any  minister  in 
Scotland.  Out  of  preposterous  pity  they  vcfe 
spared  then ;  hut  now  they  spare  not  the  best  and 
the  mo«t  blameless." 

In  August,  1616,  another  general  assembly  was 
called  together  at  Aberdeen  for  the  purpose  of 
making  certain  further  alterations  which  were  still 
wanting  in  order  to  assimilate  the  Scottish  church 
to  that  of  England.  "A  number  of  lords  and 
barons  sat  there,"  says  Calderwood,  "with  their 
silks  and  satins,  but  had  not  lawful  commiaaion  to 
vote."  In  this  assembly,  among  many  other 
things,  it  was  enacted,  that  "  an  uniform  order  <if 
liturgy,  or  divine  service,  be  set  down  to  be  r«ad 
in  all  the  kirks,  on  the  ordinary  days  of  prayer, 
and  every  Sabbath^y  before  aepnon,  to  the  end 
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Uie  common  people  may  be  acquainted  therewith, 
and,  by  custom,  may  leini  to  aerre  God  rightly 
Uiat  tntsn  diould  be  an  uniformity  of  church  dia- 
cipline  duooKhoat  all  the  lurks  of  the  kingdom, 
aiul  that  for  uuit  pnrpoae  a  book  of  canons  should 
be  made  ai^  printed,  "  drawn  forth  of  the  books 
of  Hit  former  assemblies,  and,  where  the  same  is 
defective,  that  it  be  supplied  by  canons  of  councils 
and  ecclesiastical  conventions  in  former  times 
and  that  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials  ehoidd 
be  kept  in  every  parish.  A  new  Confession  of 
Faith  was  also  drawn  up  and  published,  to  be 
universally  received  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
to  which  all  persons  hereafter  should  be  bound  to 
Bwear  and  set  their  hand.*  James  was  desirous 
that  certain  additional  ordinances  touching  kneel- 
ing at  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  private  administration 
of  the  sacraments  in  certain  cases,  the  observance 
of  holidays,  and  the  rite  of  confirmation,  should  be 
adopted  •  bat  die  difficulty  of  adm^ting  diese 
articles,"  Spotawood tells  m,  "being  represented 
in  an  hnmble  letter  to  his  majesty  by  the  Arch- 
Ittshop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  reason  givoi  why 
the  same  conid  not  be  inserted  with  the  canons,  as 
having  at  no  time  been  mentioned  to  the  church, 
nor  proposed  in  any  of  their  meetings,  he  was 
pleased  to  forbear  pressing  of  the  same  for  that 
time,  thinking  at  his  coming  into  Scotland,  which 
he  intended  the  nejtt  summer,  to  satisfy  such  as 
were  scrupulous,  and  to  obtain  the  church's 
cmiBent." 

In  January  following,  accordingly,  James  wrote 
to  his  Scottish  council,  informing  them  of  his  in- 
tention to  visit  his  ancient  kingdom,  an  intention 
proceeding  out  "  of  a  longing  he  had  to  see  the 
place  of  hia  breeding,  a  iumon-like  instinct,"  as 
he  characteristically  expressed  himself.  "  Among 
other  directiona  sent  m>m  the  king,"  says  Spots- 
wood,  "  one  waa  for  repairing  of  the  chapel  (the 
<^apel-Toyal  in  Holyrood  House) ;  and  some 
£nghsh  carpenters  employed,  who  brought  with 
them  the  portraits  of  the  Apostles  to  be  set  in  the 
pews  or  stalls.  As  they  were  proceeding  in  their 
work,  a  foolish  and  idle  rumour  went,  that  the 
images  were  to  be  set  up  in  the  chapel  ;t  and,  as 
people  are  given  to  speak  the  worst,  it  was  current 
among  them,  that  the  organs  came  first,  now  the 
images,  and  ere  long  they  should  have  the  mass. 
The  Bishop  of  Oalloway,  then  dean  of  the  chapel, 
moved  with  these  speeches,  did  pen  a  letter  to  the 
king,  entreating  his  majesty,  for  the  offence  that 
■was  taken,  to  stay  the  affixing  of  these  portraits. 
To  this  letter  he  procund  tbe  subscriptions  of  the 
Archbidu^  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Bidiopa  of  AhtSr- 
deen  and  Brechin,  and  divezB  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh.  The  answer  returned  by  the  king 
was  full  of  anger,  objecting  ignorance  unto  them 
that  could  not  distinguish  betwixt  pictures  intended 
for  ornament  and  decoration,  and  images  erected 
for  worship  and  adoratiwi ;  and  resembling  them 
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t  C«lilBTwood'k  aocMDt  U,  that  "  thim  wore  ibo  caned  the 
■talUM  of  th«  ItvelTt  Apoitln  Mil  tho  Foot  EvugelUt^  ttuiaatij 
wioujiU  is  tlnbn^  to  bs  gUiM  »d  HI  ap." . 


to  the  constable  of  Castile,  who,  being  sent  to 
swear  the  peace  concluded  with  Spain,  wlftn  he 
understood  the  business  waa  to  be  performed  in. 
the  chapel,  where  some  anthems  were  to  be  sung, 
desired  that,  whatsoever  was  sung,  God'a  name 
might  not  be  used  in  it,  and,  that  being  forborne, 
he  waa  contented  they  should  sing  what  th^ 
listed.  Just  so,  said  the  king,  you  can  endure 
lions,  dragons,  and  devils  to  be  figured  in  your 
churches,  but  will  not  allow  the  like  place  to  the 
patriarchs  and  apostles."  James,  however,  having 
thus  dischaiged  himself  of  his  ever  ready  and 
abounding  rhetoric,  then  consulted  his  equally 
unfailing  caution  and  timidity,  and  concluded  his 
epistle  by  giving  order  for  stopping  the  erecting 
of  the  portraits — covering,  at'  the  same  time,  the 
concession  which  pusillanimity  or  prudence  had 
extorted  from  him  by  professing,  with  the  shallow 
and  transparent  trickery  he  was  accustomed  to 
call  kii^crafl,  that  he  had  not  yielded  "for  ease  of 
their  hearts,  or  confirming  them  in  their  error,  but 
because  the'work  could  not  be  done  so  quickly 
in  that  kind  aa  was  first  appointed." 

This  incident  was  prophetic  of  a  good  deal  that 
followed  in  the  course  of  James's  personal  dealing 
on  this  occasion,  first  with  the  parliament,  and 
then  with  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
clergy  of  his  native  country,  as  may  be  seen  by 
turning  to  the  summary  of  his  proceedings  in  the 
first  chapter.*  The  church  historians  have  pre- 
served some  curious  details  of  what  took  place  in 
regard  to  the  first  point  upon  which  his  majes^ 
found  it  expedient  to  draw  back  in  the  end,  after 
the  usual  violence  and  precipitation  in  entering 
upon  it. 

The  principal  article  to  which  the  sanction  of 
the  parliament  was  demanded  was  drawn  up  ori- 
ginuly  in  the  following  terms "  That  whatso- 
ever conclnsion  was  taken  by  his  majesty,  with 
advice  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  in  matters 
of  external  policy,  the  same  should  have  the  power 
and  strength  of  an  ecclesiastical  law."  This  was 
too  strong  even  for  the  bishops  themselves,  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  becoming  parties  to 
BO  abrupt  and  undisguised  an  extinction  of  what- 
ever the  church  courts  still  retained  of  even  the 
name  and  semblance  of  their  ancient  powers;  and 
at  the  intercession  of  their  lordships,  who  repre- 
sented, that  in  the  making  of  laws  in  the  Scottish 
church  the  advice  and  consent  of  presbyters  had  at 
all  times  been  requisite,  James  was  induced  to 
allow  the  article  to  be  altered  so  as  to  include  along 
with  the  archbishops  and  bishops  "  a  competent 
number  of  tbe  ministry and  in  Uiis  form  it  was 
actually  passed.  Before  it  had  received  the  royal 
assent  the  cleigy  subscribed  their  strong  protesta- 
tion against  it;  but  Spotawood  asserts,  that  "as 
itfalleth  out  in  things  unadvisedly  done,  and  in 
the  heat  of  humour,  the  principals  in  that  busines*, 
quickly  forethiuking  that  which  they  had  done, 
came  the  next  morning  early  to  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's  (Spotawood  himself)|intreating him 
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to  stop  the  presenting  thereof,  which  they  showed 
he  t^ight  easily  do  by  taking  the  same  from 
Mr.  Feter  Hewet,  in  whose  hand  it  was  given  to 
preBcnt."   According  to  Calderwood,  Hewet,  or 
Hewat,  was .  the  writer  of  the  protestation.  We 
"will  let  the  archbishop  tell  the  rest  of  the  story, 
which,  even  in  his  own  version,  is  not  particularlv 
to  the  credit  of  his  grace.    «  Thia  man  (Hewat)," 
he  says,  "  being  one  of  the  miniaters  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  lately  before  been  preferred  to  the 
abbacy  of  CrossragweU,  and,  having  thereby  a  place 
in  the  parliament-house,  was  held  the  most  fitting 
to  present  the  protestation,  which  he  willingly 
undertook,  for  he  loved  ever  to  be  meddling,  and 
was  always  set  to  make  trouble.    The  parliament 
was  that  day  to  close,  and  the  archbishop,  knowing 
how  ill  the  king  would  take  their  doing,  went  the 
more  timely  to  the  palace,  where,  meeting  with  the 
abbot,  he  asked  him  concerning  the  protestation, 
desiring  to  see  it;  and,  having  peniaea  a  few  lines, 
began  to  rebuke  him  for  taking  in  band  such  a 
buaiueta.    He,  making  some  excuse,  and  saying  it 
was  a  protestation  only,  which  could  Dot  offend, 
put  forth  his  hand  to  take  back  the  paper;  but  the 
archbishop  hddinc  it  fast,  the  proteatadm  was 
near  rent  betwixt  mem.   It  happened  one  of  the 
grooma,  called  John  L^viugaton,  to  see  them  at 
strife,  for  they  had  met  in  we  private  gallery  near 
to  his  majesty's  diamber ;  who,  showing  the  king 
what  he  had  seen,  his  majesty  came  forth,  being 
as  yet  undressed,  and  aaked  what  the  matter  waa. 
The  archbishop  answered,  that  a  number  of  minis- 
ters, having  framed  a  protestation  against  the  article 
of  his  majesty's  pren^tive,  liad  given  it  to  the 
man  that  he  had  made  abbot  to  present,  and  that 
he  had  undertaken  to  do  the  same ;  for  which  he 
(the  archbishop)  had  been  chiding  him,  it  being 
an  undutifiil  part  in  him,  without  aignilying  the 
matter  to  his  ordinary,  to  take  auch  a  buaineaa  in 
hand.   The  man,  falling  upon  hia  kneea  and 
trembling,  said  that  he  suppraed  the  jwotestation 
would  never  offend  hia  majesty,  and  that  he  had 
promised  to  preaent.the  same  in  parliament,  but, 
now  that  it  appeared  to  him  otherwise,  he  would 
no  more  meddle  therewith."   The  fright,  how- 
ever, into  which  he  was  thrown  by  this  fight 
between  the  archbishop  and  the  abbot  shook 
James's  resolution;   he  immediately  went  and 
commanded  the  register,  or  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ment, to  pass  by  the  article    as  a  thing  no  way 
necessary,  the  prerogative  of  bis  crown  bearing 
him  to  more  thau  was  declared  by  it;"  thus,  in 
his  customary  way,  veiling,  or  vainly  trying  to  veil, 
with  another  false  pretence,  the  real  motive  of  hia 
comluct,  and  tliinking  to  make  hia  cowardice  paaa 
for  magnunimity  by  means  of  a  few  big  words. 

It  should  appeu*  that  the  resolution  of  calling 
a  convention  of  the  clergv  at  St.  Andnw^a  was 
takoi  in  consequence  of  Uiis  failure  iu  the  pariia^ 
ment.  There  assembled  iu  die  chapel  <^  the  ardt- 
bishop's  castle,  akmg  with  the  bishops,  according 
to  Spotawood,  "  the  ministen  of  chief  accompt, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-six."    Haiing  narrated 


his  two  successive  attempts  to  effect  the  estaUiih. 
ment  of  the  additional  canons;  first,  by  desiring 
them  to  be  inserted  among  the  acts  of  the  church, 
as  fadered  to  be  collect^  by  the  Aberdeen  as- 
sembly ;  secondly,  by  his  proposal  in  the  late 
parliament  for  a  declaration  of  his  prero^ive  in 
the  making  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  when  certain 
of  your  number,"  said  he,  "  did  malidouilj 
asaemble  themselves,  and  itnrm  a  protestation  to 
cross' my  just  desires;"  he  proceeded:  "But  I 
will  pass  that  among  many  other  wronga  I  have 
received  at  your  hands :  the  errsad  for  which  I 
have  now  called  you  is,  to  hear  what  your  scraples 
are  in  these  points,  and  the  reasons,  if  any  you  can 
)iave,  why  the  same  ought  not  to  be  admitted." 
With  a  hidicrous  affectation      logic  while  in  the 
very  aot  of  using  the  most  open  and  outrageous 
violence,  he  further  told  them  that  he  meant  to  do 
nothing  against  reason ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  demands  being  just  and  regions,  they  must 
not  think  that  he  would  be  refused  or  resisted. 
"  For  your  ajqiraving  or  disappionng,"  said  he, 
"  deceive  not  yourselves;  I  will  never  regard  it, 
unless  you  bring  me  a  reason  which  I  cannot 
answer."    That,  in  truth,  is  what  it  would  be 
hard  enough  to  do  in  behalf  of  anything  whatever, 
with  a  very  pertinadoua  disputant — aa 
account  it  is  fralunale  that  men's  deoiuons  umI  the 
course  of  humsn  affairs  are  not  left  to  be  directed 
and  impelled  solely  by  logcunschy  or  argumenta- 
tion :  with  King  James,  in  the  present  caae,  tlw 
attempt  was  manifestly  not  to  be  thought  o£  The 
poor  miniaters  therefore  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
besought  him  that,  in  lira  of  the  proposed  deb^ 
with  himself,  he  would  indul^  them  with  a  gcncnl 
assembly,  "  wherein  these  articles,  beittg  proposed, 
might  be  with  a  common  consent  received."  ^*The 
king,"  to  follow  Spotswood's  narrative,  asking 
what  assurance  he  might  have  of  tlmr  consenting, 
they  answered,  that  Uiey  found  no  reason  to  im 
contrary,  aud  knew  the  aasembly  wodd  yield  to 
any  reascmable  tUag  demanded  hj  hia  majesty. 
But  if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  said      king,  aad  that 
the  articles  be  refused,  my  difficulty  shall  be 
greater ;  and  when  I  shall  use  my  authority  in 
establishing  them,  they  shall  call  me  a  tyrant  and 
persecutor.   All  crying  that  Dooe  could  be  so  mad 
as  to  speak  so,  yet  experience,  saya  the  king,  tells 
me  it  may  be  so;  tnerefcffe,  unless  I  be  msde 
sure,  I  will  not  give  way  to  m  asaoaUy.  Mr. 
Fatridc  Gklloway  saying  that  the  Biiriiop  itf 
St.  Andrew's  should  answer  for  them,  the  bishop 
refused,  fur  that  he  had  been  deceiv»l  by  them, 
they  having,  against  their  promise  in  the  time  of 
parliament,  ti£ea  the  course  which  they  did." 
In  the  end,  however,  the  king  agreed  to  take  the 
assurance  oif  Mr.  Patrick  GaUoway  himself  fat  the 
proper  behaviour  of  the  miniBte^^  and  coaaented 
to  call  a  general  asaembly,  which  aoccvding^y  net 
at  St.  Andrew'a  on  the  day  appointed,  the  25th  of 
November,  about  four  months  after  his  muea^'s 
return  to  England.   But  here  only  "  a  fashiiBn 
was  made,"  aa  Spotawood  phiji^^t^cji^^^eing 
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to  one  of  the  five  artieles,— that  which  directed 
that  Uie  comimmum  m  ceitaiu  ciroumitaiices 
might  be  given  privately,  and  that  whenever  it 
■mm  celebrated  the  minister,  contrary  to  the  pre»> 
hyterian  practice,  ahould  give  the  bread  and  wine 
out  of  hia  own  hnida  to  each  of  the  comnrnnicantii. 
To  the  letter  of  Ae  two  are^biahopa,  annotincing 
■what  had  been  done,  Jamca  returned  a  furious 
ansTrer  ^— **  We  will  have  you  to  know,"  said  hia 
majeaty,  "  that  we  are  come  to  that  age  as  we 
will  not  be  content  to  be  fed  with  broth,  aa  one 
of  your  coat  waa  wont  lo  apeak,  and  think  this 
your  doing  a  diagrace  no  less  than  the  protetUtion 
itaelf."  "Since  your  Scottirfiehureh," headded.in 
a  poatMvipt,  "  hath  so  for  contemned  my  claneney-, 
they  shall  now  find  what  it  ia  to  draw  the  anger 
of  a  king  upon  Uiem."  Meanwhile  he  &}mmanded 
boUi  their  graces  to  "  keep  Chrutmas*day  pre- 
ciaely"  themselves,  preaching  aod  chooaing  their 
texta  ftceording  to  the  time ;  and  to  aa  many 
of  the  oAer  biaho|)s  aa  they  could  want  in  time  to 
do  the  same.  In  another  epistle,  addressed  to  Spota- 
wood  alone,  he  inveighed  in  terms  of  the  bitterest 
contempt  agaimt  the  scruples  of  the  assembly, 
and  what  he  called  the  ridiculooa  manner  in  which 
the  two  penurious  eoncesaiona  they  had  made  were 
hedged  and  conceived ;  and  he  concluded  by  intima- 
ting that — especially  since  the  point  of  kneeling  at 
the  I<ord*8  Supper  had  not  been  yielded,  bo  that 
either  he  and  the  Engtiah  church  mast  be  held  to 
be  idolatrous  in  that  particular,  or  the  Scottish  clergy 
Tepubed  rebellious  knaves  in  refuting  what  was 
mslGcd  of  them — it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  r^- 
latioos  that  had  been  paaaed  by  the  assembly 
shoold  he  altogether  suppreased,  and  that  no  effect 
whatever  ahoold  follow  thereupon.  A  third  letter 
waa  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  BeotUah  council 
deairiag  them  to  withhoM  the  payment  of  their 
atipendi  from  all  the  Tcbellioufl  ministers  until  they 
ahmild  produce  evidence  of  their  conformity  under 
the  hands  of  their  bishopa;  and  this,  says  Spots- 
wood,  "being  showed  to  the  miniBterB  of  Edin- 
burgh and  others  that  happened  to  repair  to  that 
city  for  augmentation  of  stipends,  did  cast  them 
into  a  great  fear,  and,  repenting  then-  wilfulness, 
aa  they  had  iiaaon,  they  became  requesters  to  the 
Aiohbiahop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  preach,  as  he  was 
commanded,  on  Christmas'day  at  Edinburgh,  trust- 
ing hia  maiesty  afaould  be  mitigated  by  his 
obediencenidiBterceMion  for  thereat"  James,  in 
fact,  was  prevailed  upon  to  laspend  the  edict  pro- 
hibitiBg  the  payment  at  the  refrectorv  clergymen, 
and  to  convoke  another  assembly  to  be'held  at  Perth 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1618.  "We  were  once 
fully  resolved,"  he  wrote  m  his  letter  sent  to  be 
readat  the  opemng  of  this  new  convocation,  "  never 
in  our  time  to  have  called  any  more  assemblies 
here  for  ordering  things  concerning  die  policy  of 
the  church,  by  reason  of  the  disgrace  offered  unto 
us  in  that  late  meeting  of  St.  Andrew's,  wherein 
our  jnrt  and  godly  desires  were  not  only  negle<^d, 
but  some  of  ^  articles  ctmchided  in  that  scornfol 
manner  as  we  wish  they  had  been  xejuied  with  the 
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rest."   He  again'  told  the  aattmbled  clerg;^,  that, 
although  he  ahould  be  very  glad  to  have  their  con- 
sent to  the  articles,  yet  they  must  not  think  that  he 
had  not  authority  sufficient  to  enjoin  such  thinga 
upon  the  church  in  spite  of  any  opposition  they 
might  make.    If  any  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
his  native  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he  intimated,  had 
had  their  minds  infected  with  the  same  spirit  of  op- 
poaition,  he  was  sure  they  had  been  corrupted  by 
the  clergy.    "  What  and  how  many  abuBcs,"  said 
he,  "were  offered  us  by  divers  of  the  ministry 
there  before  our  happy  coming  to  the  crown  of 
England,  we  can  hardly  forget,  and  yet  like  not 
mudi  to  remember ;  neither  think  we  that  any 
prince  living  ahould  have  kept  himself  from  foiling 
in  utter  diuike  with  the  proiessicn  itself,  consider- 
ing the  many  provoeationa  that  were  given  unto 
ua."   After  the  king's  lettCT  had  been  read,  the 
primate,  who  assumed  the  place  erf  moderator  or 
piesident,  made  a  speech,  "  wherein  he  pro- 
tested," writes  Galderwood,  "  that  he  craved  not 
these  novations,  and  that  it  was  against  his  will  that 
they  were  proposed ;  yet  he  waa  persuaded  that  his 
majesty  would  be  more  glad  of  the  consent  of  thia 
assembly  to  these  five  articles  than  of  all  the  gold  of 
India.   But  incase  of  their  refusal  he  assured  them 
that  the  whole  estate  and  order  of  our  kirk  would 
be  overthrown ;  some  ministers  would  be  banished, 
other  some  deprived  of  their  stipend  and  office,  and 
all  would  be  Inought  under  the  wrath  of  authority." 
The  aeaembly  sat  only  two  days,  the  principal 
debates  being  carried  on  in  the  secret  committee 
for  preparing  the  business  to  be  brought  before 
the  house,  then  called  the  conference  ;  and  on  the 
aecmd  day,  Thursday  the  27th,  the  whole  of  the 
five  articles,  being  put  to  the  vote,  at  once  received 
the  suffrages  of  M  the  membm,  except  one  noble- 
man, one  doctor,  and  forty-five  ministers.   All  the 
burgesses,  without  any  exception,  voted  in  their 
favour.   The  fbst  enjoined  that  persons  coming 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  should  receive  the  sacrament 
'*  meekly  and  reverently  upon  their  knees the 
second,  diat  the  communion  might  in  extreme  cases 
be  privately  administered,  "  three  or  four  of  good 
rcligion'and  couversation"  being  present  with  the 
sick  person  to  partake  of  it  along  with  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  prescrived  in  the  church ;  the 
third,  that  baptism  might  in  cases  of  great  need  be 
in  like  manner  administered  in  private  houses ; 
the  fourth,  that  children  when  they  arrived  at  the 
proper  age  should  be  confirmed  by  the  bishops,  or, 
as  it  was  expressed,  that  every  parish  minister 
having  catadiized  all  the  children  in  his  parish  of 
eight  yeara  of  age,  and  seen  that  they  were  able  to 
make  reheanal  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Belief,  and 
Ten  Commandments,  and  to  answer  the  questions 
of  the  small  catechism,  the  bishops  should  "  cause 
the  said  children  to  be  presented  before  them,  and 
bless  them  with  prayer  for  the  inciease  of  their 
knowledge  and  the  continuance  of  God's  heavenly 
graces  with  every  one  of  them  ;"  the  fifth,  that  on 
the  daya  and  timea  universally  set  apart  by  the 
church  the  birth.  pa8Bio^gT^||]^|^^<|(i^@^(^ 
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censton  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sending  down  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  should  he  commemorated  hy  the 
performance  of  divine  service,  and  that  on  the  said 
days  all  ministers  should  "make  choice  of  several 
and  pertinent  texts  of  scripture,  and  frame  their 
doctnne  and  exhortation  thereto,  and  rebuke  all 
superstitious  observation  and  licentious  profanation 
thereof.**    In  the  following  October  obedience  to 
these  new  ecclesiastical  constitutions  was  enjoined 
upon  all  the  king's  Scottish  subjects  by  a  procla- 
mation from  the  privy  council,  in  which  it  was 
particularly  commanded  that  the  people  should 
abstain  mm  all  kind  of  labour  and  handiwork" 
upon  the  five  newly-established  holidays ;  and  al- 
though the  acts  of  the  assembly  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  parliamentary  ratification,  the  authorities 
did  not  scruple  to  apply  all  the  OTdinary  means 
of  enforcing  their  observance,  just  as  if  they  were 
already  become  in  the  strictest  sense  the  law  of  the 
land.    Several  persons  were  from  time  to  time 
brought  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission  for 
the  violation  of  the  holidays ;  but  the  point  upon 
which  the  people  stood  out  most  obstinately  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  kneeling  at  the  Communion. 
To  gain  their  compliance  here  persuasion  and 
stratagem  were  employed,  as  well  as  harsher 
courses,  if  we  may  believe  the  Presbyterian  autho- 
rides.   The  following  is  Calderwood's  account  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Communion  in  the  capital 
on  Easter  Sunday,  the  28th  of  March,  1619:  "To 
allure  many  to  come  to  the  kiric,  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  offered  them  liberty  to  sit,  stand,  or 
kneel,  as  they  pleased,  and  dealt  wiUi  some  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  few  were  moved  with  the  ofier  j  cold 
and  graceless  were  their  communions,  and  few  were 
the  communicants.    And  those  who  did  communi- 
cate either  kneeled  not,  or,  if  they  kneeled,  were  of 
the  poorer  sort,  who  lived  upon  the  contribution 
(the  money  collected  at  the  church-doors),  and 
kneeled  more  for  awe  than  for  devotion,  or  were 
members  of  the  secret  council  or  of  the  College  of 
Justice^  Some  were  deceived  with  the  offer  of  liberty 
made  by  the  ministers;  for  when  they  came  the  mi- 
nisters used  bH  the  means  they  could  to  cause  them 
to  kneel."    He  adds :  "The  communion  was  cele- 
brated the  same  day  in  the  Abbey  Kirk,  the  West 
Kirk,  and  in  the  kirk  on  the  north  side  of  Uie 
bridge  of  Leith,  after  the  old  form,  whereunto  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  resorted  in  great  num- 
bers.   In  some  kirks  of  the  country,  where  the 
minister  conformed,  the  people  went  forth  and  left 
the  minister  alone.    Some,  when  they  could  not 
get  the  sacrament  sitting,  departed,  and  besought 
God  to  be  judge  betwixt  them  and  the  minister." 
Many  minieters  were  punished,  some  by  suspen- 
sion, some  by  deprivation,  some  by  being  put  into 
word,  for  nonconformity  with  the  five  articles  in 
various  ways,  or  for   preaching  or  speaking 
against  them ;  and  some  proceedings  were  even 
taken,  in  April,  1620,  to  order  certain  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  into  confinement,  without  any  regular 
trial,  "  for  assisting  refractory  ministers  in  all  their 
disobedience,  and  countensncing.them  in  all  their 
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public  doings."  An  mziouB  inquisition  wasie- 
peatedly  made  fin*  all  books  and  pamphlets  vrit^ 

against  the  authority  of  the  Perth  assembly — eipe- 
cially  for  one  by  David  Calderwood  (the  author  of 
*  The  True  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,' 
so  largely  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages),  vho 
after  hiding  himself  for  some  time,  fied,  in  August, 
1619,  beyond  seas,  "  with  his  purse  well  filled  by 
the  wives  of  Edinburgh,"  as  he  has  himself  told  ua 
the  other  party  asserted  at  the  time.    But  ailer 
these  methods  had  been  tried,  with  little  efiect,  for 
three  or  four  years,  the  government  at  hut  de- 
termined  to  have  the  five  articles  of  Perth  om- 
finned  by  the  l^tslature,  and  a  pariiament  wsi 
asaembkd  at  Edinbunh,  principally  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  July,  I62I.   When  it  was  about  to  meet, 
a  number    zealous  ministers  (there  seems  to  have 
been  about  thirty  of  them )  hastened  to  that  city 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  prepared 
a  supplication  or  petition  against  the  articles;  hut 
the  day  before  the  parliament  opened  they  were 
by  an  order  of  council  charged  to  be  gone  within 
twenty-four  hours,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion; 
and  to  this  command  they  thought  it  expedient  to 
yield  obedience,  only  first  drawing  up  and  leaving 
behind  them  certain  voluminous  reasons  and  pro- 
testations, which,  according  to  Calderwood,  "made 
such  impmsion  upon  the  hearts  of  many,  that  few 
would  have  consented  to  the  ratification  of  the  five 
articles,  if  they  luuL  not  been  wrought  upon  by  the 
Marquess  of  Hamilton  C^he  lcing*s  commiasiouer), 
the  secretary,  and  others  fliat  were  set  on  work  1^ 
them."   The  confirmation  of  the  actsof  the  Perth 
assembly  was  carried  in  the  committee  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  with  the  opposition  only  of 
four  members,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  wai 
Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Preston,  commissioner  or 
representative  for  the  shire  of  East  Lothian,  a 
relation  of  the  marquess.    The  subject,  however, 
was  not  brought  forward  in  the  House  till  the  Isst 
day  of  the  sitting,  Saturday,  the  4th  of  August 
Between  three  and  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  Edhibuigh,  which 
"  was  taken,"  says  Calderwood,  "  for  a  forewarning 
to  the  estates  to  take  care  Avhat  they  did."  Nor 
was  this  all ; — "  many  of  the  people,**  the  historian 
adds,  "  being  convened  in  the  oatwaid  amrt  of  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  House,  obserred  that  when  the 
lords  were  mounted  An  their  bmes,  a  swan  did  flee 
over  their  heads,  from  the  north  towaids  the  south, 
flaffing  with  her  wings,  and  muttering  her  natural 
song ;  the  people,  shaking  their  heads,  whispered 
among  themselves  that  they  feared  a  bad  conclu- 
sion of  that  parliament."    Spotswood  affirms  that 
the  marquess  "  did  carry  himself  and  the  matters 
committed  to  his  trust  with  such  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight as  within  a  few  days  he  brought  them  all  to 
the  end  which  he  wished  without  any  open  contra- 
diction."   But  from  the  more  (^tailed  aocountof 
the  Presbyterian  chronicler  it  appears  that  the  act 
of  ratification  was  not  obbuned  without  very  con- 
siderable opposition  and  difficulty.   Great  efforts 
were  made  to  gain  over  Sir  John  HamiltDn;  but 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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nothing  would  induce  him  either  to  change  his  vote 
or  even  to  absent  himself.  Even  of  those  who  did 
not  take  the  same  hold  part  of  directly  opposing 
the  meaauR,  seTenl  are  represented  u  having 
aaiented  to  it  with  visible  reluctance.  "  The  half 
of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,*'  says  tlie  account, 
**  was  not  gadiered  to  attend  upon  the  lords  and 
other  estates  when  they  came  riding  up  the  street. 
When  they  were  in  the  Parliament  House,  the 
noblemen,  according  to  the  custom,  went  into  the 
inner  house,  and  came  forth  to  the  outer  house, 
by  degrees,  to  their  place.  But  the  Earls  of 
Morton,  Buchau,  and  the  Viscount  of  Lauder- 
dale staid  in  the  inner  house  till  the  kirk's  part 
was  called,  and  Qod's  worship  through  her  aides 
had  received  a  deadly  wound;  and  then  came 
forth  to  dieir  own  places,  to  play  their  parts  in 
civil  mattera."  Unusual  precautions  are  also 
asserted  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  free  ez- 
preasion  of  opinion.  Scarcely  any  debate  was 
allowed,  and,  as  had  been  done  in  the  assembly, 
only  one  vote  was  taken  upon  all  the  articles.  If 
we  rai^  trust  to  Calderwood,  the  vote  even  in  this 
form  waa  not  fairly  taken :  tiie  members,  he  says, 
"  were  directed  to  express  their  voices  by  theee 
words,  AgreCf  Disagree.  It  came  to  pass  that 
the  wide  opening  of  the  mouth  at  the  syllable  A 
did  eat  up  the  first  syllable  Dis,  specially  by  those 
who  spoke  with  a  low  voice,  being  threatened  and 
menaced  with  the  menacing  eyes  and  looks  of  the 
secretar;  and  so  the  negative  was  noted  for  the 
i^rroative.  Agree  for  Disagree  ....  When  the 
chancellor  desired  some,  that  for  fear  uttered  not 
their  voice  distioctly,  to  speak  out  freely,  the 
■ecretar  said,  Nay,  my  lord,  let  them  alone; 
those  that  will  not  speak  mU  let  die  clerk  mark 
them  as  consentera ;  and  ao  were  some  of  them 
marked  indeed,"  The  innovation  of  voting  by 
proxy,  which  had  heen  introduced  by  an  act  passed 
in  the  last  parliament,  is  also  ol^ected  to  as  one  of 
the  "uncouth,"  or  strange,  practices  to  which  re- 
course was  had  on  this  occasion.  The  result 
appears  from  Calderwood's  lists  to  have  been,  that 
all  the  bishops  who  were  present,  being  eleven  in 
number,  voted  for  the  measure ;  that  of  the  no- 
bility and  officers  of  state,  thirty-five  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  fifteen  in  the  negative ;  of  the 
commissioners  for  shires,  fifteen  in  Uie  affirmative, 
and  nineteen  in  the  negative ;  and  of  the  com- 
missioners for  burghs,  twenty  in  the  affirmative, 
and  twenty-five  in  the  negative.  This  would  give 
in  idl  eightf-one  votea  in  favour  of  the  ratification, 
and  fifty-mne  against  iL* 

The  anger  of  the  Almighty,  however,  was  uni- 
versally  buieved  by  the  Presbyterians  to  have  hem 
visibly  and  audibly  manifested  on  occasion  of  this 
extinction  of  the  Uberties  of  the  *' true  kirk.'* 
"  When  all  the  acts  were  now  concluded,"  writes 
their  fervent  historian,  "  and  the  ringleaders  were 
insulting  over  the  defenders  of  ancient  orders,  and 

*  A  farther  IM,  however,  i*  added  oT  pMnud  eomiKlialonm,  wbo. 
■Kjrs  Uw  htitoruBt  "  «r»  ritber  «IweDl,  at,  it  prewal,  wliiU  wete 
thnr  Y«in  1  am  mentaia." 


wishing  every  one  to  have  vrii^  to  flee  to  court 
with  the  report,  the  grand  commissioner,  rising 
from  the  throne  to  ratify  die  acts  by  touch  of  the 
sceptre,  at  that  same  very  moment  was  sent  from 
the  heavens,  in  at  the  windows  of  the  house,  which 
was  dark  bdbre  by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the 
day,  an  extraordinary  great  lightning;  after  the 
first  a  second,  and  after  the  second  a  third  more 
fearful.  Immediately  after  the  lightnings  followed 
an  extraordinary  great  darkness,  which  astonished 
all  that  were  in  the  house.  The  lightnings  were 
seconded  with  three  loud  claps  of  thunder.  Many 
within  the  Parliament  House  thought  them  to  be 
shots  of  cannons  out  of  the  Castle.  It  appeared 
to  all  that  dwelt  within  the  compass  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  that  the  clouds  stood  right  above  the  town, 
and  overshadowed  that  part  only.  The  beacon 
standing  in  the  entry  of  X^th  haven  waa  beaten 
down  with  one  of  the  blaats  of  thunder.  After  the 
lightning,  darkness,  and  thunder  followed  a  shower 
of  hailstonea  extraordinarT  great,  and  last  of  all 
nun  in  such  abundance  that  it  made  gutters  run 
like  little  brooka.  The  Lords  were  imprisoned 
about  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Servanta 
rode  home  with  foot-mantles,  and  their  masters 
withdrew  themselves,  some  to  their  coach,  some  to 
their  foot.  So  the  five  articles  were  not  honoiu^ 
with  the  carrying  of  the  honours,  or  riding  of  the 
Estates  in  ranks.  In  the  mean  time  the  Castle 
thundered  with  their  fiery  cannons,  according  to 
the  custom  used  at  other  parliaments.  This  Sa- 
turday, the  4th  of  August,  was  called  by  the 
people  Black  Saturday.  It  began  with  fire  from 
earth  in  tlie  mormng,  and  ended  with  fire  from 
heaven  in  the  evening.  When  the  fear  waa  over, 
then  durst  atheists  scoff  and  say,  that,  aa  the  Law 
waa  given  with  itre  from  Mount  Sinai,  so  did  these 
fires  confirm  their  lavra."* 

The  news  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  ratifica- 
tiui  put  King  James  in  great  apirita;  but  the 
bishops  and  the  government  in  Scotland  probably 
did  not  share  in  his  majesty's  confident  self- 
gratulations  that  all  his  troubles  with  the  kirk  were 
now  at  an  end.  In  an  epistle  addressed  to  tliem 
on  the  12th  of  August,  we  find  him  rating  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Aiidrew*8  and  his  brethren  in 
round  terms  for  the  httle  joy  they  had  testified  at 
what  had  been  dune.  "  Solomon  saith,"  he  be- 
gins, **  that  every  thing  hath  a  time ;  and  therefore 
certainly  the  last  letter  which  we  received-  from 
you  waa  written  in  an  unseasonable  time,  being 
fraughted  with  nothing  but  grieves  and  expressiona 

*  AntofiB  lueh  BtheMi  Hw  wortliy  Pmbyterlnn  hhlorian  wooM, 
pTob«biy,have  RckMMil  hi*  epiwiqiBl  rtnl.wlMH  notice  at  the 
itotm  Ua*  ^uIluw•^— "At  the  etoalnii  of  the  paillBiiient,whiBh  wae 
the  Ml  ot  August,  inch  abuodaiice  at  nlu,  with  *ueh  tkundnlnge 
Hitd  liiflitniiiR*.  did  fall,  aa  the  aoUaniHi  amt  oth«n  of  the  eatetee 
Hucc  cum pf  lied  to  leaveihoirhuraea  aodbrtako  them  to  their cooclm. 
whieh  Ihv  ruciioiii  tort  did  inleriMet  to  be  a  Tlaible  aiga  of  Uud'e 
an^ei  foT  latifjin^  the  acta  of  Fnth:  others  1b  deriMiiD  ot  thdr 
Tollv,  tald.  that  it  wei  to  be  taken  for  an  apprabatum  bum  tirawD. 
likeainjc  th«  •ame  to  the  thuodrrinp  athl  liichtntuffa  at  the  fcirlaf 
of  the  law  to  Mow*."  SptiUiPoed.  HtsL  p.  SIS.  Caldivwood  recurd^ 
that  ou  Motidiiv.  thr  SOth  of  Aiutuat,  when  the  acta  of  the  lale  per- 
liament  were,  aceordinii  to  cuaion,  proclaimed  at  the  Muliet'eniBe 
of  Edinburgh,  "  the  tenpeit.  nin,  thunder,  and  llre-lleughB  were 
tenewed.  and  roniinuMl  nkl  the  time  ot  the  tMuUns  of  Um,  aefa  nt 
.he  Cra^--MUL  P.7S1.         ^  g.^.^^^  byXjOOgTC 
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of  affection,  like  Lamentations  of  Jeremy,  in  the 
very  instant  when  both  we  and  ye  had  won  bo  great 
and  honourable  a  victory  against  the  enemies  of  all 
religion  and  good  government ;  considering  also 
the  very  time,  which  was  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
AuguBt."  Th^  greatest  matter,"  he  goes  on, 
"  the  Puritans  had  to  object  against  the  church 
government  was,  that  your  proceedings  were  wu> 
ranted  by  no  law,  which  now  by  this  last  parlia- 
ment is  cutted  short.  So  thi^  hereafter  that  rebel- 
lious, disobedient,  and  eeditioua  crew  must  either 
obey,  or  resist  both  God,  their  natural  king,  and 
the  law  of  the  country."  It  remained  only  there- 
fore for  them,  the  bi^ops,  to  take  good  heart,  and 
to  lose  no  more  time  in  reducing  the  country  to  a 
settled  obedience  to  God  and  to  him,  the  king. 
"  The  aword,"  continued  James,  "  is  now  put  in 
your  hands :  go  on,  therefore,  to  use  it,  and  let  it 
rust  no  longer,  till  ye  have  perfected  the  service 
trusted  to  you ;  or,  otherwise,  we  must  use  it  both 
against  you  and  them.  If  any,  or  all  of  you  be 
funtheiffted,  we  are  able  enough,  thauks  to  God, 
to  put  others  in  your  places,  who  both  can  and  will 
make  this  possible."  They  had  two  sorts  of  ene- 
mies, he  tells  them,*  to  deal  with,  Papists  and  Pu- 
ritans :  as  papistry  was  a  disease  of  the  mind,  so  was 
Puritanism  in  the  brain ;  and  the  only  remedy  and 
antidote  against  both  was  a  grave,  settled,  uniform, 
and  well-ordered  church,  obedient  to  God  and  their 
king.  "  We  wish  you  now,"  proceeds  his  ma- 
jesty, "  to  go  forward  in  the  action  with  all  speed 
and  not  to  shew  yourselves  counterfeited  now 
when  ye  had  never  so  little  reason.  We  expect 
to  hear  hereafter  from  time  to  time  what  ye  have 
acted,  and  of  your  good  success,  and  not  to  be 
troubled  any  more  with  questions  and  conceits." 
And  he  ends  by  wishing  them  stout  hearts  and 
happy  success,  while  he  bids  the^  furewell.*  But 
great  difficulty  was  still  found  in  inducing  public 
iunctionaries,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  in  general, 
to  conform  to  the  innovations.  At  first  the  milda 
methods  of  admonitions  and  threats  seem  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  Court  of  High  Commission ; 
but  this  course  being  found  to  be  of  little  avail, 
suspensions,  deprivations,  fines,  tjanishments,  im- 
prisonments, and  consignments  to  wards,  were 
^ain  resorted  to.  Many  details  of  these  latter 
proceedings,  from  1622  to  1625,  are  preserved  by 
Calderwood. 

One  remarkable  effect  of  these  severities  was 
the  sudden  growth  of  a  practice  which  had  hither- 
to been  scarcely  known  in  the  history  of  the  strug- 
gle respecting  religion  in  Scotland,  but  which 
iTom  this  time  came  to  be  one  of  its  most  remark- 
able features, — the  meeting  of  the  people  in  secret 
assemblies,  in  which  they  might  enjoy  their  fa- 
vourite mode  of  worship,  and  the  ministrations  of 
their  favourite  miniBters,  both  now  every  where 
expelled  from  the  regular  churches  of  the  land. 

'  "  Thii  letter."  myt  (MAmnoA,  "  ma  many  oOm  of  that  kind. 
M  doubt  wu  proeturd  by  ilw  liidiop*  tlictnielTH.  K  not  alio 
vUtd  and  peaned  by  Ibam  and  Mnt  up  by  conn  to  be  MbMritaad." 
The  ciiMmeiitriitie  ilyU  and  inltit  of  tba  laller.  anBeintly  Ttfato 
tUawtiott, 


In  1624  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  de- 
nouncing and  prohibiting  such  meetings,  the  nar- 
rative part  of  which  thus  describes  their  nalure : — 
"  We  have  of  late  known,"  says  his  majesty,  "  to 
our  unspeakable  grief^  that  a  number  of  our  sub- 
jects— some  of  them  misled  by  the  turbulent 
persuasions  of  restless  ministers,  either  deprived 
from  their  junctions,  or  confined  for  just  causes, 
or  such  as  leave  the  due  conduct  of  their  own 
flock  to  debauch  and  seduce  their  neighbours ; 
many  affecting  hypocritically  the  glory  of  purity 
and  zeal  above  others ;  and  some  corrupted  by  the 
bad  example  of  the  former ; — ^have  casten  o*f  the 
reverent  respect  and  obedience  that  they  owe  to 
our  authority  royal  and  to  their  pastors,  con- 
temned and  impugned  their  doctrine,  disobeyed 
and  controlled  their  ordinary  discipline,  abstaiued 
to  hear  the  word  preached  and  to  participate  of 
the  sacraments  ministered  by  them  in  theu*  own 
parish,  and  have  disorderly  strayed  to  other  con- 
gregations, and,  in  the  eud,  numbers  of  them  have 
assembled  themselves  in  private  houses,  in  Edin- 
burgh and  other  places,  to  hear  from  intruding 
ministers  preachings,  exhortations,  prayers,  and 
all  sort  of  exercises  fittmg  their  unruly  fantasies, 
many  timA  at  the  very  oramary  hours  when  their 
own  pastors  were,  according  to  their  lawful  call- 
ings, preaching  in  their  parish  kirks."  These 
seditious  conventicles,  it  is  added,  had  assumed  to 
themselves  the  name  of  congregations,  and  done' 
their  utmost  to  impress  the  people  with  a  per- 
suasion that  the  king  and  government  were  perse- 
cutors'of  the  sincere  professors  of  the  true  religitm, 
and  had  corrupted  the  government  of  the  church. 
Calderwood,  whose  old  Presbyteriauiaih  withheld 
him  from  altogether  approving  of  these  irregular 
meetings,  would  have  us  believe  that  this  is  a  very 
exaggerated  representation  of  the  facts.  "  A  num- 
ber of  good  Christians,"  he  says,  "  convened 
sometimes,  when  they  bod  occasion  of  a  sound 
and  zealouB  miniBter  to  stir  thein  up  in  these 
times  of  defection,  and  recommoided  to  God  the 
desolate  estate  of  this  poor  kiric;  for  the  puljuts  of 
Edinburgh  sounded  all  the  contrary  way.  Bat 
that  they  abstained  from  hearing  the  word 
preached,  that  they  had  private  meetingB  many 
times  at  the  ordinary  hours  when  Uieir  own  pas- 
tors were  preaching  in  their  parish  kirks,  or  that 
they  assumed  to  theii  conventions  the  name  of 
congregation,  are  mere  forgeries." 

One  thing  still  remained  to  be  done  to  com- 
plete the  uniformity  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
churches ;  the  imposition  upon  the  latter  of  ■ 
Litui^  and  form  of  Common  Prayer.  An  order 
for  drawing  up  such  a  form  had  been  passed,  as 
already  mwitioned,  by  the  Aberdeen  assembly  of 
1616 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was 
actually  done  in  consequence.  Calderwood  relates 
that,  in  January,  1623,  Mr.  Robert  Howie,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  New  College  of  St  Andrew's,  and 
two  of  his  brother  professors,  were  directed  by  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Young,  Dean  of  Winchester,  writtm 
by  <»mmu>d  of  tte 
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lituJi^Btthe  ^yen  at  irluch aiQ  the  rtttdento  in 
their  coU^  were  wont  to  be  present  every  morning 
and  evening ;  "  which,"  ^  u  added,  '*  was  pre- 
aently  put  in  execution,  notwithstanding  they 
wanted  the  warrant  of  any  general  anembly,  or 
of  any  continued  practice  of  the  form,  in  times  by- 
past  lince  the  Re&rraation.'*  It  appears  also  that, 
m  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  Archbishop 
Spotswood  lent  up  a  memorial  to  court,  recom- 
mending that  a  form  of  public  worship  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  &c.,  similar  to  that  of  the 
English  church,  should  be  drawn  up  for  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  submitted  for  the  approval 
and  sanction  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  dergy, 
which  convocation  we  may  suppose  care  would  have 
been  taken  so  to  model  as  to  ensure  the  adoption  by 
it  oS  whatever  was  desired  by  ttw  court  But  the 
Gontinned  troubles  arising  out  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  articles  of  Perth  are  understood  to  have  filled 
the  lunds  of  die  bishops  and  the  government  for 
the  present,  so  that  this  other  jAojec^  was  reserved 
to  become  the  occasion  of  anew  uid  much  greater 
storm  in  the  next  reign. 

One  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of  the 
long  religious  contest  that  agitated  Scotland  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Reformatbn, 
is  the  absence  of  any  controversy  about  purely 
tt^logical  dogmas  between  the  two  great  parties 
that  were  so  fiercely  opposed  upon  the  questions  of 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
the  forms  of  public  worship.  Down  even  to  the 
present  day,  indeed,  doctrinal  dissent  has  made  little 
progress  in  that  country;  the  only  considerable 
bodiei  of  aeceders  ftomthe  eatablished  dnirch  there 
■U  continue  to  adhere  to  its  standards  of  ftith.  In 
like  mannn^  in  the  turbulent  times  we  have  been 
reviewing,  F^byteriana  and  Episcopalims  in  Scot- 
land were  equally  Calvinista.  Tha  new  confession 
of  &ith  enacted  hj  the  Aberdeen  assembly  of  16 16, 
under  the  domination  of  the  bishops,  was  as 
rigidly  conformable  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
great  Genevese  reformer  as  that  of  1560,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Knox  himself ;  or  as  that  afterwards 
compiled  and  published  by  the  assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster,  which  still  remains  the  authorized 
exposition  of  the  tenets  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
church.  It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time, 
Uiat,  generally  speaking,  the  Calvinism  of  the  Epis- 
copdians,  although  expressed  in  the  same  words, 
and  accordant  in  the  mere  letter  with  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Puritanical  party,  was  in  spirit 
and  temper  really  another  &ith.  Cheat  strictness 
of  life,  a  carriage  and  disposition  lain^ely  partakmg 
c»f  asceticism  and  gloom,  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  de- 
votion, with  all  the  other  natural  concomitants,  good 
and  bad,  of  a  hot  and  devouring  zeal, — ^its  honesty, 
its  earnestness,  its  restlessness,  its  inquisitiveness,  its 
rashness,  its  arrogance,  its  egotism,  its  intolerance, 
its  want  of  charity,— these  were  the  products  of  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  justification  by  faith  alone 
aaheld  by  the  great  body  of  tiie  Presbyterians.  In  the 
generally  of  £e  Episcopalians  theswne  profession 
of  belief^  wat  ■■■ociated  with  features  of  character 
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directly  the  reverse :  Uiey  were  nutiiet  moroee  nor 
predae,  but  took  religion  easy,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  feel  as  if  the  danger  was  rather  le^  there 
should  be  too  much  of  it  in  the  world  than  too 
littie.  In  their  notion,  too,  it  was  osAj  in  part  a 
spiritual  and  moral  law;  it  was  in  great  part  a 
mere  afiair  of  form  and  fashion ;  if  the  one  half  of 
it  had  come  down  from  heaven,  the  other  was  but 
the  manufacture  of  expediency  and  the  civil  magis- 
trates. The  violent  anti^oaism  into  which  they 
were  thrown  tended,  of  course,  to  augment  the 
natural  divergence  of  the  two  parties ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  extreme  scrupulosity  of  the 
Presbyterians  provoked  a  greater  freedom  and 
laxity  of  manners  among  their  opponents  than 
might  otherwise  have  prevailed.  Some  even  of 
the  Scottish  bislu)ps  themselves,  of  this  period,  are 
not  fiivonrably  reported  of  by  history  in  the  article 
of  professiimai  decorum.  Without  heeding  the  scan- 
duons  imputatitms  and  anecdotes  which  abound  in 
the  pages  of  Caldowood,  and  other  furious  Freaby- 
terian  authorities,  we  have  the  testimony  of  such  a 
writer  as  Burnet,  for  example,  who  in  one  place 
says  of  them,  generally,  that  they  did  their  part 
very  ill — that  most  of  them  were  haughty,  neg- 
lected their  fimctiona,  were  often  at  court,  a^ 
lost  all  esteem  with  the  people;*  and  in  another 
characterises  Spotswood,  the  primate,  as  "  a  prudent 
and  mild  man,  but  of  no  great  decency  in  his 
course  of  life ;  for  he  was  a  frequent  player  at 
cards,  and  used  to  eat  often  in  taverns ;  besides 
that  all  his  livings  wera  constantly  offered  to  sale 
by  hu  servanta."t  It  is  probable,  also,  that, 
aftboi^h  no  attempt  had  yet  been  made  to  modify 
the  doctrinal  stiauuurds  of  the  Scottish  church,  any 
more  tfaAn  of  the  English,  which  irere  idmost 
equally  Calvinistic,  yet  a  disposition  to  recede  from 
the  puritanical  party  in  tiieological  creed,  as  well 
as  in  everything  else,  had  spread  to  a  considerate 
extent  among  the  adherents  of  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land before  tiie  death  of  James.  The  proclamation 
issued  in  1624  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles 
reminded  tiie  lieges  that  in  their  own  age  and  in 
that  of  their  fathers  "  such  pernicious  seeds  of  sepa- 
ration, and  singularity  of  blind  and  feigned  zeal,'* 
had  "  brought  forth  damned  sects  of  Anabaptists, 
Families  of  Love,  Brownists,  Arminians,  Illu- 
minates, and  many  such  pests,  enemies  to  religion, 
authori^,  and  peace."  Upon  this  passage  CiJder- 
wood  has  the  following  remark :  *'  As  for  the  fear 
of  damnaUe  aectB  of  .Mninians,  Anabaptists,  &c^ 
we  had  an  evidoit  proof  that  day  that  the  govern- 
ment of  prelates  is  a  shelter  for  damnable  sects ; 
for  Arminian  preachers  possessed  the  most  emi- 
nent places,  and  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  also 
countenanced,  because  they  maintaiued  in  public 
doctrine  the  power  which  our  prelates  had  luurped.*' 
As  long,  however,  as  James  lived  a  bar  wss  placed 
in  the  way  of  a  perfectly  open  profession  of  anti- 
Calvinistic  opinions  by  the  d^gy,  either  in  Scot- 
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Und  or  in  England,  or  at  least  of  any  alteration  of 
the  establiflhed  standards  of  belief  and  doctrine,  by 
the  character  and  posidon  of  that  prince,  who, 
coveting  no  other  sort  of  renown  bo  much  as  that 
of  a  great  theologian,  and  laying  claim,  moreover, 
almost  to  the  authority  of  a  Protestant  pope  in 
virtue  of  his  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  and 
supreme  earthly  head  of  the  churches  within  his 
dominions,  would  have  felt  himself  to  be  insulted 
in  the  most  tender  puint  by  any  proposal  of  remo- 
delling his  own  and  the  national  creed.  His 
orthodoxy  James  r^arded  as  the  highest  test  and 
token  of  his  learning :  it  was  with  him  the  point 
of  honour,  upon  which  he  stood  as  punctiliously  as 
ever  woman  did  upon  her  chastity,  or  knight  of 
old  romance  upon  hia  courage.  We  have  seen,  in 
thfe  preceding  chapter,  how  his  zeal  took  fire  and 
flamed  up  on  occasion  of  the  Arminian  Yorstins 
being  appointed  in  161 1,  by  the  state*  of  Holland, 
to  the  professorship  of  divinity  at  L^en;  and 
how  the  following  year  a  macU  man  frightful 
outblaxe  of  it  actually  consumed  at  die  stake  ben 
in  England  the  bodies  of  two  unfortunate  Socimans 
or  Arians.*  When  in  161  also,  the  Catvinistic 
party  in  Holland  succeeded  in  assembling  the 
great  Protestant  council  or  synod  of  Dort  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  Arminians  and  their  tenets, 
James  sent  four  English  and  one  Scotch  divine  to 
represent  the  British  churches,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  assertion  of  the  famous  Five  Points,  as  they  were 
called,  of  absolute  predestination,  the  limitation  of 
the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  elect  only, 
tiie  necessity  of  justifying  grace,  the  bondage  of  the 
human  will,  and  the  persevennce  of  the  saints. 
After  this,  the  Calvinistic  sense  even  of  the  more 
doubtful  parts  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  could  not, 
with  any  decenc;f,  be  openly  called  in  question 
either  by  James  himself,  or  by  any  of  his  bishops, 
80  long  as  he  occupied  the  doone.  Neverdieless, 
vith  all  this  permstency  in  the  doctrinfd  formuhe 
of  Calvinism,  various  motives  operated  strongly  to 
separate  James  from  the  more  zealous  professors 
of  that  creed  in  everything  except  what  we  may 
call  their  mere  verbal  theology.  If  the  notions  of 
Calvin  as  to  the  mysteries  and  metaphysics  of 
Christianity  were  to  his  taste,  the  system  of  the 
Genevan  reformer,  both  in  its  political  and  in  its 
moral  spirit,  was  his  abhorrence.  He  hated  its 
moroseness  and  asceticism,  as  well  as  its  demo- 
cratic and  republican  tendencies.  The  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  and  the  Puritans  in  England, 
the  two  parties  with  whom  he  was  at  strife  during 
his  whole  reign,  were  to  a  man  CUvinists.  The 
most  ardent  frioids  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  many  of  them  well  known 
to  be  secretl;^  disposed  towards  Arminianism,  how- 
ever they  might  find  it  necessaiv  for  the  present 
to  cloak  their  real  sentiments.  In  truth,  the  hos- 
tility into  which  the  two  parties  were  thrown  by 
their  difierences  as  to  other  matters  naturally 
tended  to  divide  diem  also  in  their  purely  specu- 
lative tlwdogy,  and,  since  the  .Puritans  vete  all 
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Calvinists,  to  make  the  'generality  of  churchmen 
Armisians.  Such,  accndingty,  was  fast  coming 
to  be  the  case  towards  the  <uose  of  the  nresent 
feign.  And  James  himadf  went  as  far  as  he  eon- 
ustontly  cmild  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  established  dmrch 
were  beginning  to  lead  the  way.  He  did  not 
abjure  ms  old  Calvinistic  articles  of  faith,  but 
everything  else  of  Calvinism  he  direw  off  and 
opposed  by  every  means  in  his  power.  A  few 
months  before  the  assembling  of  the  synod  of  Dort, 
he  had  published  his  Book  of  Sports  ;*(»-*  De- 
claration to  encourage  Recreations  and  Sports  cn 
the  Iiord's  Day,*  the  object,  according  to  a  zeakras 
episcopalian  historian,  beii^  to  counteract  the  evils 
occasioned  by  the  j^oitana,  who,  1^  raising  the 
sabbath,  had  taken  occasimi  to  depress  the  festivds, 
and  had  introduced  by  little  and  little  a  general 
n»lect  of  the  weekly  fiuts,  the  holy  time  of  Lmt, 
and  the  emberii^  days.  "Bat  wm  was  notsll 
tlie  miseliief  that  ebsoed,"  adds  this  coatem|Mnsiy 
autlKBity ;  **  Ibr  several  preachers  and  justices  « 
the  peace  took  occasion  from  hence  to  forbid  all 
lawful  Bporta  <m  the  Lnd's  day,  by  meana  whmrf 
the  priests  and  Jesuits  persuaded  the  people  in  the 
northern  counties  that  the  reformed  religion  was 
incompatible  with  that  Christian  liberty  which 
God  and  natore  had  indulged  to  the  eons  of  men ; 
so  that,  to  preserve  the  people  from  popery,  his 
majesty  was  brought  tmder  a  necessity  to  publish 
the  Book  of  Sports. "f  If  his  majesty  had  made 
public  proclamation  of  his  disbelief  in  Christiamty 
altogether,  he  could  scarcely  have  more  oatrued 
the  feelings  of  the  puritanical  party  than  by  tiiii 
declaration,  in  which  it  was  announced  to  be  his 
pleasure,  "  for  his  good  people's  lecreatkn,"  **diM 
after  Ae  end  of  divine  aemce  they  duuld  not  he 
distmbed,  letted,  or  diaooun^^  mm  any  lawfiil 
recreations ;  such  as  dancing,  eitiur  of  men  or 
women,  archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaultiDg,  or  any 
such  harmless  recreations;  nor  havii^  May- 
poles, Whitsun-ales,  or  monice-dances,  or  setting 
up  of  May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used, 
so  as  the  same  may  be  done  m  due  and  convenient 
time,  vrithout  impediment  or  let  of  divine  service ; 
and  that  women  should  have  leave  to  carry  rashes 
to  the  church  for  the  decking  of  it,  according  to 
their  old  customs."  This  method  of  driving  away 
popery  no  doubt  seemed  to  many  very  like  the 
bringing  back  of  some  of  its  worst  emamitiea.  In 
fact,  the  anti-puritonism  of  James  and  his  friends 
swung  diem  nnmd  ^in  towards  the  old  religion  ia 
otherxeqwctsasw^asinthis  ;  and  hence,  dorii^ 
this  and  the  next  reign,  Arminian  sei^iiiento  in 
theology  came  to  be  geieralty  held  as  implyiBg 
inclin^ums  both  towards  popery  in  the  clmrai  and 
absolute  government  in  thie  state^  aUhoi^  there  a 
certainly  do  reaatw  for  supposii^;  that  such  ten- 
dencies have  naturally  any  closer  couuexion  with 
one  aide  of  the  controversy  about  predestinatiaa 
and  grace  than  with  the  othCT.  And,  notwithstand- 
ing ^  his  profesied  Calviniam,  James,  in  his 
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latter  ytaoy  ibund  himidf  driTen  by  the  force  of 
polUical  cflMicleraUoM  iitto  vhat  might  almost  he 
eaUed  the  direct  diacountenancii^  aod  diicour^e- 
mnt  of  Aat  mode  of  luth,  and  die  patronage  of 
its  oi^wute.  Abbot,  the  Calviniitic  archlmhop  of 
Cantcrbory,  ceased  to  have  aay  influence  at  court, 
and  was  eventually  disgraced  and  suspoided; 
while  Laud,  Neile,  Harmet,  Buckeridge,  and 
others,  his  enemies  or  rivals,  theological,  political, 
and  personal,  were  promoted  to  the  richest  bishop- 
rics and  other  chief  dignities  in  the  church.  In 
August,  1622,  certain  royal  injunctions  were  issued 
to  ^  clergy,  having  for  their  evident  and  all  but 
avowed  purpose  the  silencing  of  all  such  ministers 
as  were  most  zealous  in  the  iaculcation  of  Calvin- 
iatic  doctrines.  Not  mly  was  nreaching,  the  great 
veapwi  of  the  Puritanical  and  Galviuistic  party, 
reatrained  and  hampered  by  the  order  that  no 
pmcfaer,  under  the  rank  of  a  Inahop  or  a  dean, 
ahoidd  in  his  aermons  &11  into  anv  commonplace 
diviuty  not  to  be  found  In  the  Thirty-Nine 
Artidea  *x  the  Homiliea,  but  it  was  moreover  ex- 
pressly commanded  that  no  mere  parish  minister 
should  presume  to  discourse  to  any  popular  audi- 
tory on  the  deep  points  of  predestination,  election, 
reprobation,  the  universality,  efficacy,  resistibility, 
or  irresistibility  of  God's  grace — in  <Aher  words, 
upon  any  one  of  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Calvin- 
ism. AU  persons  offending  azainst  this  r^ulation, 
or  against  another,  which  prohibited  any  preacher 
of  any  degree  whatsoever  from  henceforth  pre- 
Buming  in  any  auditory  to  declare,  limit,  or  set 
bounds  to  the  pren^tive,  power,  or  jurisdiction  of 
•orere^  princes,  or  to  meddle  at  ^l  with  affairs 
of  state,  were  made  punishable  with  suspension  for 
a  year  and  a  day.  tiU  his  majeaty  should  prescribe 
some  further  penalty  with  advice  of  the  convoca- 
ioa.  TluB  was,  if  not  an  actual  abjuratioa  of 


Calvinism  on  the  part  of  the  -Iting  and  the  court 
party  in  the  chunm,  at  the  verjr  least  a  diltinct 
abandoiment  of  all  die  di^guishing  articles  of 
that  creed  as  esaendal  artidea  «  belief,  which,  in 
the  view  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  vns  quite  at 
damnable  a  heresy  as  the  absolute  reiectitHi  or 
denial  of  them.  On  the  o&er  hand,  the  Arminiaa 
bishops  snd  cleigy  were  accused  of  making  open 
advances  tiawards  popery  fully  as  fast  ss  they  re- 
ceded from  Calvinism.  To  quote  the  summary  of 
a  modem  ecclesiastical  historian  of  Puritan  prin- 
ciples, "  the  new  bishops  admitted  the  church  of 
Rome  to  be  a  true  church,  and  the  pope  the  first 
bishop  of  Christendom.  They  declared  for  the 
lawfulness  of  images  in  churches;  for  the  real 
presence ;  and  that  the'  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
Uation  waa  a  school  nicety.  They  pleaded  for 
confessifHi  to  a  priest,  for  sacerdotal  absolution, 
and  the  proper  merit  of  ^d  works.  They  claimed 
an  uninterrupted  succession  €£  the  episcopal  cha- 
racter from  the  apostles  throt^  the  chnrch  of 
Rwue,  which  obliged  them  to  maintain  the  validity 
of  her  ordinations,  when  they  denied  the  validity 
of  those  of  the  foreign  Protestants.  Further,  they 
began  to  imitate  the  church  of  Rome  in  her  gaudy 
ceremonies,  in  the  rich  furniture  of  their  chapels, 
and  the  pomp  of  their  worship.  They  compli- 
mented the  Roman  Catholic  priests  with  their 
dignitary  titles,  and  spent  all  their  zeal  in  studying 
how  to  compromise  matters  with  Rome,  while 
they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  old  Protestant 
doctrines  of  the  Reform^ion,  and  were  remark- 
ably negligent  in  preaching  or  instructing  the 
people  in  Christian  knowledge.'**  Dissent  of 
course  throve  under  this  neglect;  and  the  more 
the  heads  of  the  church  tended  to  Arminianiam,  to 
popery,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  absolutism  in  pdi- 
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St.  Paul's  Cmu,  h  It  iprMnd  during  th«  ttniet*  perrormeil  before  Jamn  I.  Mil  liii  Cuurt,  Sondaj,  |fi6Ui  Mareli,  ISSO.  Th*  Cathodn) 

in  thii  back-KTOUiiil.    Prom  n  Paiotiiig  or  the  period, 
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tics,  the  fartlier  and  the  faster  did  the  people  go  on 
receding  from  all  these  things,  and  drifting  over  to 
Puritanism,  Calvinism,  and  democracy. 

Such  was  the  state  to  which  things  had  been 
brought  when  James  died,  and  his  son  Charles 
came  to  reign  in  his  ttead.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  that  the  course  of  events  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  reign  continued  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
movement  that  had  already  advanced  so  far,  it  re- 
quired still  a  space  of  some  years  to  bring  the  gra- 
dually rising  waters  up  to  the  bursting  or  over- 
flowing  point.  The  rush  came  at  last  from  the 
north,  and  a  dark-rolling  inundation  of  presbytery 
soon  filled  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

We  have  teen  to  what  iniigniGcance  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  Scottish  church  had  been  re- 
duced before  the  deaUi  of  James ;  from  the  accet- 
sion  of  Charles  they  were  no  longer  suffered  to  be 
held  at  all.  And  even  in  the  synods  and  presby- 
teries the  bishops,  who  were  in  their  own  persons 
or  by  their  nominees  perpetual  moderators  of  these 
BubOTdinate  courts,  controlled  everything:  so  that 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  lo  potent  in  the  former 
popular  conititution  of  the  church,  were  now 


brought  down  to  be  mere  parish  priests,  with  little 
more  to  say  in  a  legislative  or  regulating  character 
than  the  common  soldiery  have  in  an  army.  The 
chief  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  primate.  Archbishop  Spots-  * 
wood ;  but,  although  bis  power  in  this  department 
was  nearly  absolute,  it  is  admitted  even  by  Presby- 
terian writers  that  Spotswood'i  government  waa 
not  only  able,  but,  upon  the  whole,  as  temperate 
and  conciliatory  as  it  well  could  have  been  in  the 
circumstances,  and  that  probably  the  coovulsiona 
which  eventually  broke  out  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  his  authority  had  been  permitted  to  con- 
tinue unimpaired  and  uninterfered  with.  From 
the  very  first,  however,  the  archbishop  was  pressed 
upon  with  importunities  to  advance  at  a  quicker 
step  than  ht  was  inclined  to  take,  both  by  some  of 
his  right  reverend  brethren,  and  morces  pedally  by 
the  kinff  himself,  acting  under  the  instigation  of 
the  rettwaa  and  impMient  I«ud.  Where  no  ri(dent 
oppoaition  wu  ofliired,  conformity  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy  to  the  late  restrictive  laws  which  had 
been  carried  in  the  assembly  and  the  parliament 
had  not  at  first  been  very  strictly  enforced  by 
Spotawood  and  the  Scottish  privy  council ;  but 
within  a  few  weeks  after  his  accession  Charles 
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wrote  to  the  archbishop,  informing  him  that  he 
mt  determined  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  this 
laxity;  and  in  July,  1626,  he  sent  down  a  set  of 
regalations,  in  wluch,  although  it  was  directed 
that  such  ministers  as  had  been  admitted  before 
the  assembly  of  1618,  and  had  preriou^y  preached 
i^iainst  conmini^,  should  be  excused  from]obey- 
ipg  the  five  articles  or  camnia  of  Perth  for  a  litUe 
time  till  ther  i^idd  be  better  instructed,  and  that 
all  those  vno  had  been  banished,  confined,  or 
mispended  should  be  replaced  in  their  chaises  on 
giving  security  for  their  future  good  behavioor— 
indulgences  and  concessions  probably  obtained  by 
Spotswood'a  representations — it  was  at  the  same 
time  ordered  that  conformity  to  the  said  five  canons 
should  be  strictly  enforced  on  all  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  ministry  since  the  Perth  assembly, 
and  that  a  bond  to  that  eSect  should  be  subscribed 
hy  every  new  entrant  into  the  ministry  at  his  ad- 
mission. 

About  t^e  tame  time,  the  further  to  exalt  iht 
hierarchy,  his  majesty  hastened  to  confer  upon 
SpoCswood,  its  head,  certain  marks  of  dignity  and 
pre-eminence  which  woe  as  distasteful  to  the  aris- 
tocracy  as  to  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  First  he  was  admitted  by  the  royal  com- 
mand to  a  new  o£Bce,  that  of  President  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer ;  and  soon  after,  letters  came  down 
directing  that,  as  primate  and  metropolitan,  he 
should  take  place,  as  was  the  custom  in  England, 
before  the  lord  chancellor,  and  of  course  before 
all  others  of  the  temporal  nobility.  To  this 
transposition,  however.  Hay  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Kinnoul),  who  dien  held  the  o£Sce  of  chancellor, 
**  a  gallant  stout  man,'*  as  Sir  James  Balfour, 
the  annalist,  calls  him,  never  would  submit. 
Balfour,  who  was  lord-lyon-king-at-arms,  and 
consequently  converaant  with  such  matters,  re- 
lates an  incident  whii^  vividly  pourtrays  the 
irritation  and  scorn  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the 
iioce  and  haughty  Scottish  nobles  of  that  day,  by 
the  intrusion  of  these  novel  pretensions  of 
clergy.  *•  I  remember,'*  aays  he,  "  that  King 
Charles  sent  me  to  the  lord  cluincellor  (being  then 
Earl  of  Kinnoul)  the  day  of  his  coronation,  in  the 
morning,  in  anno  1633,  to  show  him  that  it  was 
his  will  and  pleasure,  but  only  for  that  day,  that 
he  would  cede  and  give  place  to  the  archbishop  : 
but  he  returned  by  me  to  his  majesty  a  very  brisk 
answer,  which  was,  that  since  his  majesty  had 
been  pleated  to  continue  him  in  that  office  of  chan- 
cetkr,  which,  by  his  means,  hia  worthjr  father  of 
famoiu  monory  had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  was 
ready  in  aU  humility  to  lay  it  down  at  his  majea- 
^8  Aet ;  but,  since  it  was  his  rmral  will  he  should 
eqoy  it  with  tiie  known  privileges  of  the  same, 
never  a  atoned  priest  in  Scotland  ahonld  aet  a  foot 
beforehim  so  long  as  his  blood  was  hot  What  I 
had  related  his  answer  to  the  king,  he  said,  Weel, 
Lyon,  let's  go  to  business;  I  wiU  not  meddle  fur- 
ther with  that  old  cankered  goutish  man,  at  whose 
hands  there  ia  nothing  to  be  gained  but  sour 
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words.***  Hay,  accordingly,  was  troubled  no 
more  on  the  su^ect,  till  he  died,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  after  this  (16th  December,  1634).  when 
Spotswood  was  immediately  raised  to  the  office  of 
chancellor  himself. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  certun  of  hia  l«e- 
thren  had  already  been  fc^  some  years  at  vrork  in 
undermining  the  influence  of  tiie  primate  at  court 
Spotswood  himself  is  said  to  have  made  no  fewer 
tiian  fifty  journeys  to  London  in  the  course  of  hia 
primacy  of  f^ut  twenty-four  years ;  but  the  oppo- 
sition of  temper  between  him  and  Laud  made  all 
this  diligence  of  little  effect.  Excepting  at  the 
times  of  these  short  periodical  visits,  he  had 
necessarily  his  hands  fiilly  occupied  with  the 
afiairs  of  his  two  high  offices,  and  little  leisure 
either  for  cultivating  court  favour,  or  for  watch- 
ing and  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  hia  oppo- 
nents and  rivals.  A  custom,  too,  had  grown  up  of 
having  one  of  the  bishops  generally  resident  in 
London,  in  order,  as  it  was  expressed,  to  deal  with 
hu  majesty  for  the  weal  of  the  church,  contribu- 
tions being  collected  throughout  the  country  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  persons  who  were  successively 
sent  up  on  this  commission,  which  affiirded  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  mora  arabitioiu,membeiB 
of  the  bench  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  good 
graces  of  Laud,  and  to  seek  to  advance,  their  for- 
tunes by  siding  with  him  agunst  their  own  metro- 
politan. In  the  pursuit  of  mis  object  they  adopted 
and  made  ostentatious  profesaion  of  Laud^s  Armi- 
nian  theology,  as  well  as  of  his  church  and  state 
politics;  and  while  the  openly  avowed  design  of 
the  measures  which  they  urged  forward  was  to 
brii^  the  Scottish  church,  in  discipline,  in  doc- 
trine, and  in  ceremonies,  into  perfect  craiformity 
with  the  English,  it  was  universally  felt  that  they 
also  desired  to  bring  both  churchu  nearer  than 
eitiierofthem  yetwaa  to  Uie  original  popi^model 
in  all  tiiese  respects. 

Accordii^  to  Burnet,  Charles  had,  from  the 
first,  set  his  heart  upon  carryii^  through  two  de- 
signs in  r»ard  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  **  that 
his  father  had  set  on  foot,  but  had  let  the  prosecu- 
tion of  them  fall  in  the  last  year  of  hia  reign.'* 
The  first  of  these  was  the  recovery  of  the  tithea 
and  church-lands ;  ]  for  which  end  we  are  told  he 
determined  to  go  on  with  and  complete  the  project 
only  begun,  nr  rather  imly  announced,  by  James, 
of  annulling  all  the  grants  of  property  of  this  de- 
scription made  in  the  minority  of  the  latter,  and 
also  to  augment  the  spiritual  lords  in  parliament 
to  Uieir  old  number  by  the  restoration  of  the  titular 
abbots.  In  ^is  schone,  however,  but  little  pro- 
gress  was  made  beyond  the  secret  purchase  from 
the  two  great  familiea  of  Hamilton  and  Lennox  of 
the  abb^  of  Arbroath  for  the  see  of  St  Andrew*!, 
and  the  ItnrdBhip  of  Glasgow  for  the  other  arch- 
bishopric. "Theae  lords,"  says  Burnet,  "made  a 
show  of  zeal  after  a  good  bargain,  and  surrendered 
them  to  the  king.  He  also  purchased  several 
estates  of  k»  value  to  the  several  sees;  andallmen 
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who  pretended  to  iavour  at  court  offered  their 
church  lande  to  lale  at  a  low  rate."  But  no  grants 
were,  as  bad  at  first  been  threatened  or  intended, 
actually  resumed  without  compensation.  It  may  be 
also  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  this  matter,  that 
when  Charles  came  down  to  Scotland  to  be  crowned, 
in  1033,  he  erected  a  new  biahopric  at  £dinbuigh ; 
**  and,"  saya  Burnet,  in  hia  gossiping  way,  "made 
one  Forbes  bishop,  who  waa  a  very  leanied  and 
pious  man :  he  hw  a  atrange  facoHy  of  preaching 
nve  or  six  hours  at  a  time :  his  way  of  life  and 
devotion  was  thought  monastic,  and  hia  learning 
lay  in  antiquity ;  he  studied  to  be  a  reconciler  be- 
tween Papists  and  Protestants,  leaning  rather  to 
the  first,  as  appears  by  his  Coruiderationes  Mo- 
desta:  he  was  a  very  simple  man,  and  knew  bttle 
of  the  world  ;  bo  he  fell  mto  sereral  errors  in  con- 
duct, but  died  soon  after,  suspected  of  popery, 
which  suspicion  waa  increased  by  his  son's  turning 
papist."* 

Hie  other  nand  project  to  which  Charles  was 
instigated  by  Land  and  his  partisans  among  the 
Scotch  bishops,  waa  the  impoution  of  a  Liturgy 
upon  the  church  of  Scotland— a  pleasure  which 
was  carried  farther,  and  which  ere  long  set  the 
whole  kingdom  in  &aueB.  To  adopt  the  homely 
but  expressive  language  of  Balfour,  writing  in  the 
time  of  the  ciril  wars,  this  "  was  that  business,  the 
so  much  advancing  whereof  since  has  not  only  rooted 
out  the  bishops  root  and  branch,  but  also  mined 
the  king  and  his  haill  family.  Thir  [these] 
unhappy  bishops,  they  were  evil  counsellors,  but 
wone  musicians ;  for  they  tempered  their  strings 
to  such  a  def  of  ambition  and  superatitioUB  foolery, 
that,  before  efa  they  yielded  vag  aouod,  they 
burst  all  in  piecei."t 

It  appears  that  tlw  first  propoaal  made  in  the 
present  leun  for  the  introduction  of  a  Litui|(y  into 
the  Scottim  chnrch  waa  brought  forward  in  1630, 
at  a  convention  of  the  clergy  (^led  by  the  primate, 
at  the  king's  command,  for  tiie  express  purpose  of 
considering  how  the  whole  order  of  the  church  of 
Ei^land  mij^  be  adopted  in  Scodand.  Laud's 
representative,  or  emissary,  upon  this  occasion, 
was  a  Mr.  John  Maxwell,  then  one  of  the  minia- 
ters  of  Edinburgh,  who  a  few  years  afterwards  was 

*  Owo  Tine,  I.  33.  Blihop  Wmiam  Forbn,  who  balbiv  bb  •)•■ 
ntloa  lo  tha  beneh  kad  bMn  dm  of  the  ninMtan  of  Edinbmiith, 
Biut  not  ba  eoaftitiiidad  with  riiher  or  hli  iMrncd  relatinm,  Paliick 
Forbn.  Mibop  of  Aberdeen  (l6tS-lfi35).  and  bU  ton  John  Potbei, 
tlv  aUJm  of  Mrvenil  thrulugkal  work*  wriim  ta  I^ln,  which  kmg 
aajoyed  a  bitch  lepataiioa.  The  frleotliof  BUbo|i  Wllliain  Porbe* 
laotflnaiillT  denv  the  truth  oflhc  Inpalation  of  popen  thrown  qmb 
MnbrHnnMt.  Bumat  htmaelf.  )n  the  oKbce  to  hii  lilb  of  Biab«p 
Bfdel,  1685,  baa  drawn  a  man  fatousble  character  of  the  Bfthop  of 
Kdtnbarfih  than  that  oaolcd  in  the  text.  He  tbera  aava,"  He  waa 
a  naTo  aad  aninani  dlTine ;  mj  hiher,  lliat  knew  him  lonx,  and, 
being  of  counsel  for  him  In  hia  law  matteri,  bad  occaalon  lo  know 
Mb  wellt  haa  often  told  me  that  he  n«ver  mw  hint  bat  he  thunaht 
bla  liaart  In  heaven,  and  he  waa  never  alone  with  him  bat  ba  Mt 
irltbln  hlmadf  a  commenUiy  on  thaee  wofdi  of  iba  apoeUeo— Did 
avt  on  bMOta  ban  wttbio  ua,  whfW  ba  yet  talked  with  na,  and 
opwed  lo  na  Iba  aaripnma.  Ha  picaebed  wtth  a  aaal  and  vehemence 
tbat  BMda  Ub  often  Ibtpat  aB  tba  maaawaa  of  Dva  i  two  ot  Ibiaa 
boqn  wM  no  eatrauedinaiy  Uude  far  falm."  Biabup  Vatbca  died 
within  a  vearattei  ha  waa  tailed  lo  tbelmdi.  iliaoBW  prinied 
work, '  CouldentloBaa  Modcata  at  PaeiScm  CoDlMnrentaram  da 
inatiBcalione,  Purgalorfo,  Inrocatioae  SaueiacnB,  Chriito  Media- 
tore,  Bt  Kucharlkti  i,'  did  not  appear  till  Muy  ware  after  hi*  death, 
bartngbembwwmbtotttatlnrteBia  Wfl,ww«  Uwcan,  u  it  ia 
Ihoniht,  of  Dr.  Tboaat  Qak. 
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made  bishop  of  Rns,  and  after  having  been  driven 
out  of  the  countn^  at  the  general  overuirow  of  epia- 
copacy  in  Scotland,  obtained  the  bishopric  of 
Killala  in  Ireland,  and  died  Archbishop  v£  Twain, 
in  1646.  Although  several  consultationa  upon  the 
subject  took  place  in  the  two  following  yean, 
nothing  was  determined  upcm  till  Charles  came 
down  to  Edinburgh  to  be  crowned  in  1633,  when, 
as  Clarendon  telU  ns,  **  he  carried  with  him  the 
resolution  to  finish  that  impwtant  business  in  the 
church  at  the  same  time."   **  And  many  wiae 
men,"  adds  this  historian,  "  were  then,  and  still 
are,  of  opinion,  that  if  the  king  had  then  proposed 
the  Litiu^  of  the  church  of  ^gland  to  have  beea 
received  and  practised  by  that  nation,  it  would  have 
been  submitted  to  without  opposition."  This,  how- 
ever, it  is  said,  was  opposed  by  the  Scottish  bishops, 
as  they  professed,  in  part  on  the  ground  that  there 
were  some  things  in  the  English  liturgy  which 
could  not  be  altogether  defended,  but  principally 
from  the  apprehension  that  the  popular  feeling  in 
Scotland,  always  jealous  of  England,  might  he  in- 
flamed    what  would  be  construed  as  indicating 
an  intention  of  making  everything  in  the  finmer 
country  be  overridden  by  the  insCitutiona  and  cys- 
toma of  the  latter.   The  expedient  of  havii^  a 
new  Liturgy  prepared  for  the  special  use  of  the 
Scots,  "  waa  so  passionately  and  vehemently 
urged,"  says  Clarendon,  "  even  by  the  bishops, 
that,  however  they  deferred  to  the  minds  and 
humours  of  other  men,  it  was  manifest  enough 
that  the  exception  and  device  proceeded  from  the 
pride  of  dieir  own  hearts."   The  fact,  however, 
appears  to  have  been,  that  the  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  the  English  Litu^  came  from  those 
of  the  bishops,  namely,  Spotawood  and  his  friends, 
who  would  have  been  best  pleased  to  go  on  as  they 
had  been  doing  without  any  appointed  form  of 
public  worship  at  all,  and  tlUt  their  chief  motive 
for  insisting  upon  the  neceaai^  of  a  new  form  was 
probably  the  hope  that  the  thing  might  in  that 
way  be  got  rid  of  altogether,   la  the  end  it  waa 
determined  that  a  Liturgy  and  a  Book  of  Canona 
should  be  drawn  up  in  Scotland,  and  then  sub* 
mitted  for  revisal  to  Laud,  assisted  by  his  brother 
prelates,  Juxon  and  Wren.    Burnet  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  books  "  were'  never  examined  in 
any  public  assembly  of  the  (Scottish)  cleigy;  all 
waa  managed  by  three  or  four  aspiring  bishops- 
Maxwell,  Sydserf,  Whitford,  and  Ballantine,  the 
bishops  of  Ross,  Galloway,  Dunblane,  and  Aber^ 
deen."*   The  Book  of  Canona,  the  shorter  and 
easier  work,  was  the  first  begun,  or  at  least  the  first 
finished :  it  was  confirmed  1^  letters  patent  under 
thegreataeal,dated23rdMay,  1635;  andaproda- 
mati(m  waa  at  die  same  time  issued  by  the  kmg  for 
the  due  obaervanoe  of  the  canona  vrithin  ^  kii^;dom 

■  OvB  Ttea,  L  9>.  ""tttI't  rmsimtlri.  hmrmr.  h  aawaa^l 
baatyaadbtaaa.  MaxweU  bacaBabtobopof  Kaaa  la  1638;  tMavf 
waatiandated  Ann  Bmbia  to  OaUuway  ia  UBIi  WUUM  waa 
pNMMd  tolbaaar,BOt<irDaBblaM,balarBrediialBl«34.  Ba> 
naatiaa,  or  rathn  Ballendea.  waa  traaiUtad  ftoai  Ditthlaae  lo 
Aberdeen  fa  1631  Wcdderbnn,  who  baeaM  Uabop  of  OaaUaM 
la  1636.  and  Uadaay,  tiaaalated  from  BraaUato  Itdiubarah  ta  1631, 
ate  mentioned  aa  (wo  of  tba  btabopa  of  LaatfftfHQr « fao  Ml  a  dUw 
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of  Scotland.  **  It  was  a  fatal  inadvertency,'*  ob- 
lerves  Clarendon,  "  that  these  canons,  neither 
before  nor  after  they  were  sent  to  the  king,  had 
been  ever  seen  by  the  assembly,  or  any  convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy,  which  was  so  itrictly  obliged  to 
the  observation  of  tiwm  j  nor  so  much  aa  commu- 
nicated to  the  lords  of  the  council  of  that  kingdom ; 
it  being  almost  impoasilde  tliat  any  new  discipline 
could  be  introduce  into  tiie  chunh  which  would 
not  much  concern  the  government  of  tbe  state,  and 
even  trench  upon  or  refer  to  die  municipal  laws  of 
the  kingdom."  It  was  also  strange  and  much  to  be 
regretted,  he  thinks,  that  the  canons  should  have 
been  published  before  the  Lituigv*  seeing  that 
several  of  them,  to  which  tbe  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  were  to  swear  to  submit  and  pay  all  obe- 
dience, expressly  enjoined  a  punctual  compliance 
vrith  the  ritual  apd  form  of  worship  which  yet  re- 
mained unsettled,  or  at  least  unannounced.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  questioned  if  any  more  prudent  or 
dexterous  manu;eroent  of  the  business  would  have 
prevented  the  flame  which  actually  broke  out; 
but,  certainly,  whether  we  look  to  the  character 
and  substanm  of  iht  proposed  innovations,  or  to 
the  manner  and  drcumstaDces  tii  their  introduc- 
tion, nothing  could  have'  been  better  fitted  to  pro- 
voke the  simultaneous  aversion  and  revolt  against 
them  of  all  classes  of  the  Scottish  nation — of  the 
aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  clergy  and  the  general 
mass  of  the  people.  The  canons,  as  Clarendon 
remarks,  in  the  mere  mode  in  which  they  were  pre- 
pared and  published,  **  appeared  to  he  so  many 
new  laws  imposed  upon  the  whole  kingdom  by  the 
king's  sole  authority,  and  contrived  by  a  few  pri- 
vate men,  of  whom  they  had  no  good  opinion,  and 
"Who  were  strangers  to  the  nation ;  bo  that  it  was 
thought  no  other  than  a  eubjection  to  England  by 
receiving  laws  from  thence."  Then,  he  also  ac- 
knowledges, "  they  were  so  &r  frma  being  con- 
fined to  the  chuT»,  and  the  matters  of  region, 
.that  they  believed  there  was  no  part  of  their  civil 
government  uninvaded  by  them,  and  no  persona,  of 
what  quali^  soever,  unconcerned,  and,  as  they 
thought,  unhurt  in  them."  Among  other  novel 
^travagancies  contained  in  these  canons,  which 
filled  all  men  with  alarm,  were  Uie  unlimited  ex- 
tent assigned  to  the  royal  power  and  prerogative, 
which  was  expressly  declaied  to  be  according  to 
the  pattern  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  the  severe  re- 
strictions laid  upon  ecclesiastical  persons,  as,  for 
example,  that  none  of  them  should  become  surety 
for  an^  man,  and  that  all  of  them,  from  bishops 
inclusive,  who  died  without  children,  should  be 
obliged  to  bequeath  a  considerable  part  of  their 
property  to  the  church,  and  even  if  tiiey  should 
have  cnildren,  itiU  to  leave  oomething  to  the 
church,  w  for  the  advancement  of  lemug ;  that 
nopenwn  should cdSdate  as  a  teacher,  either  pub- 
lic!^ or  privately,  without  having  first  obtained  a 
liwDse  from  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Ihese  and  other  things  of 
the  same  land  the  great  royalist  historian  oddly 
thinks  might  have       ,**  fit  to  be  ^  omm^ded  to 
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a  regular  and  orderly 'people  piously  disposed;" 
but  he  admits  that  the  whole  mess  was  "  too 
strong  meat  for  infants  in  discipline,  and  too  much 
nourishment  to  be  administered  at  once  to  weak 
and  queasy  stomachs,  and  too  much  inclined  to 
nanoeato  what  was  most  wholesome."  In  doctrine 
also^  of  course,  the  new  canons  were  all  that  was 
moat  abhorrent  to  presbyterian  oonsdencea;  in 
some  points,  indeed,  they  were  thought  to  go  to  the 
very  vcige  of  popery,  puticularly  in  their  assign- 
ment of  the  power  a(  wsolution  to  the  bishnM,  and 
in  the  injunction  "  that  no  presbyter  should  reveal 
anything  he  should  receive  in  confession,  except  in 
such  cases  where  by  the  law  of  the  land  his  own 
life  should  be  forfeited" — ^the  practice  of  confes- 
sion, under  whatsoever  restrictions,  being  looked 
upon  by  most  Protestants,  to  adopt  the  expression 
of  Clarendon,  as  tbe  strongest  and  most  insepa- 
rable limb  of  antichrist."  The  proper  positions  of 
the  font,  and  of  the  altar  or  communion-table,  in 
every  church,  were  moreover  set  down  with  alt  the 
puncdliousness  which  Laud  held  to  be  requisite  in 
such  matters,  but  which  many  other  Christians, 
and  especially  those  of  Scotland,  were  accustomed 
to  look  upon  as  the  height  of  puerility  and  super- 
stition. In  all  things,  in  short,  these  canons  were 
designed  and  fitted  to  bring  the  Scottish  church 
into  as  exact  conformity  as  possible  with  tbe  Ar- 
minian,  half-popish  model  which  Laud  had  esta- 
blished in  England. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  after  the  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Canons  before  the  Liturgy  was  ready. 
It  is  Baid  that  the  first  edition  of  the  latter  work, 
after  it  was  printed  ofi^,  proved  so  unsatisfactory  to 
Laud,  that  it  was  sold  for  waste  paper.  Ulti- 
mately, by  his  alterations,  it  was  brought,  aa  his 
opponents  alleged,  to  be  little  better  than  an  English 
translation  of  the  Roman  Missal ;  and  in  this  form 
it  was  at  last  published,  and  the  lue  of  it  enjoined 
by  royal  prouamatitm,  in  December,  1636.  It 
was  at  first  directed  that  the  new  service  should 
begin  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  at  the  following 
Easter ;  and  tiie  more  impatient  zeal  of  Maxwell, 
Wedderbum,  and  Whitford,  the  Bishops  of  Ross, 
Uimblane,  and  Brechin,  did,  in  fact,  introduce  it 
then  in  those  three  dioceses.  Spotswood  and  his 
party,  however,  had  in  the  mean  time  strongly  ad- 
vised that  more  time  should  be  allowed  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  the  change ;  and,  in  compli- 
ance with  their  representations,  it  had  been  re- 
solved that  the  great  innovation  should  be  put  off 
till  the  automn.  Finally,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
reading  should  be  begun,  by  way  of  experiment  or 
example,  only  in  the  churches  of  Edinlniigh  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  SundaT,thf:  23rd 
of  July, "  to  the  atd  that  tbe  lords  of  the  session, 
and  othos  who  had  any  law  business,  might  see 
the  success  of  it  before  the  rising  the  session," 
on  the  first  of  August,  and  so  might  report  what 
had  been  done  to  all  parts  of  tbe  country  on  their 
return  home.*  This  determination  seems  to  have 
been  taken  with  the  same  precipitancy  and  want 
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of  proper  proTision  and  fineUiou^t  lliat  had 
raarlced  the  management  of  the  hoameiB  from  the 
fint.  According  to  ClarendoD,  even  the  privy 
council,  or  Scottish  government,  received  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  what  was  intended  to  be  done  than 
the  public  announcement  made  on  the  preceding 
Sunday  to  the  whole  kingdom,  when  it  was  inti- 
mated from  the  pulpitB  that  the  Liturgy  would  be 
read  on  that  day  week.  But  no  countiy,  in  truth, 
was  ever  more  strangely  circumstanced  in  respect 
vi  the  administration  and  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic affairs  than  Scotland  was  at  this  moat  critical 
moment.  In  England,  as  Clarendon  observes, 
**  there  was  ao  UtUe  curiosity,  either  in  the  court 
n-  the  country^  to  know  anything  of  Scotland,  or 
what  waadone  there,  that,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  aolicitoua  to  know  what  passed  weekly  in  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  no, 
man  ever  inquired  what  was  doing  in  Scotland, 
nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place  or  mention  in  one 
page  of  any  gazette."*  Scottish  affairs  were  never 
mentioned  at  the  English  council-board ; — indeed, 
as  the  same  historian  informs  us,  "  the  king  him- 
self had  been  always  so  jealous  of  the  privily  of 
diat  his  native  kingdom,  and  that  it  might  not  be 
dishonoured  by  a  suspicion  of  having  any  depend- 
ence upon  England,  that  he  never  su^ed  any- 
thing  relating  to  that  to  he  debated,  or  so  much  as 
Gtnnmunicatea  to  his  privy  council  in  this,  but 
handled  all  those  afiairs  himself  with  two  or  Uiree 
Scotsmen,  who  alwaya  attended  in  the  court  finr  the 
business  of  that  kingdom."  Of  these  Scottish 
manuera  at  this  time  resident  in  London,  the  chief 
was  the  Marquesa  of  Hamiltmi,  whoae  influence 
was  so  predominant,  that  all  matters  are  said  by 
Clarendon  to  have  been  dispatched  by  his  sole 
advice  and  direction  ;  but  the  head  of  the  admi- 
nistration in  Scotland  was  the  lord  treasurer,  the 
Earl  of  Traquair,  a  person  whom  the  favoiu*  of 
Charles  had  within  a  few  years  advanced  to  that 
high  rank  and  office  from  station  of  a  pri- 
Tate  gentleman.t  "  He  was,"  saya  Burnet,  "  a 
man  of  great  parts,  but  of  too  mudi  eraft;he  was 
thought  the  capablest  man  for  business,  and  the 
best  speaker  in  that  kingdom.*'  But  Traquair, 
after  all,  was  only  the  chief  of  one  of  the  partiea  in 
the  Scottish  goremnunt;  the  whcAe  was  a  con- 
fused scene  of  faction  and  inbigoe,  in  which  the 
management  of  public  affidra  was  little  better  than 
ft  misoable  contentum  of  private  interests  and  per- 
sonal rivalries  and  animosities.  The  lord  trea- 
surer, it  is  said,  had  been  made  ^e  enemy  of 
Spotswood  by  the  primate  having  been  the  means 
of  preventing  his  marriage  with  a  wealthy  heiress, 
and  he  had  thereupon  thrown  himself  into  the  in- 
terest of  Laud,  so  that,  when  the  affair  of  the  Ll- 
tui^  '  wu  in  hand,  he  was,  according  to  Claren- 
don»  **  the  (mly  counaeUor  or  layman  relied  upon 

*  That  1^  a&wwpvfmt. 

i**AllbtotliiM  KprinUgaBlUmui  oflhs  nmiB*  of  Stewart  wu 
BMOM  to  cmuidmble,  thai  he  wai  nSaei,  by  wrml  deRree*,  to  ba 
■adabri  of  'DaqwOr  and  lotd  b«a*imr,  and  wai  la  great  hfmu  ; 
M  aiHrad  aSirwaida  aneb  a*.TeT«na  offorliiDa,  Uiat.'I  hw  bim  m 
^XL^iJ!?^^^^- to  b«f ,  and  U  wa»  baUarvd 


by  the  Ardilnsbop  of  Canterbury  in  that  bonneia.'* 
But  if  Traquair  was  Ico^  treasurer,  Spotswood  was 

both  lord  primate  and  lord  chancellor:  his  son 
also  held  the  high  office  of  president  of  the  College 
of  Jufitice,  or  supreme  court  of  civil  jurisdiction; 
and,  if  the  three  or  four  bishops  who  supported 
Traquair  and  Laud  were  the  roost  active  ana  fiery 
spirits  of  the  hierarchy,  Spotswood  still  drew  after 
him  the  great  majority  of  the  right  reverend 
bench.  But  the  worst  of  all  was,  that  neither 
faction  m  the  government  possessed  an^  real  hold 
or  authority  in  the  country :  the  politics  of  Laud 
and  the  politics  of  Spotswood — the  views  of  the 
nune  ardent  and  impetuous,  and  those  of  iht  more 
timid  and  temporizing,  among  the  bisbopa— were 
nearly  equally  detested  by  ,tbe  general  opinion  of 
bU  <dasses  in  the  community.  Episcopacy  had 
fairly  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  hatred  alike  of 
high  and  low — of  some,  indeed,  only  by  its  oppo- 
sition to  their  prejudices  or  their  interests,  but  of 
many  others  by  much  in  the  conduct  and  de- 
meanour of  the  bishops  tiiat  was  offensive  to  their 
conscience,  Uieir  reason,  and  their  best  feelii^ 
Authorities  the  least  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
any  Presl^terian  partialities  concur  in  admitting 
that  the  bishops  munly  drew  upon  themselves, 
by  their  own  rashness,  arrogance,  and 'grasping 
ambition,  the  storm  by  which  they  were  now 
assailed.  We  have  seen  above  in  what  terms 
Burnet  speaks  of  the  Scottish  bishops  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  leign  of  James-  In  the  next 
reign  be  describes  thm  as  haviiw  all  become  **  ao 
lifted  up  witii  the  king's  zeal,  *o  encouraged 
by  Archbishop  Laud,  that  they  lost  all  temper;"* 
he  speaka  of  "  the  fury  of  their  proceedings,**  and 
observes,  both  of  them  and  of  the  other  persons 
associated  with  them  in  conducting  the  affoirs  of 
the  kingdom,  that  they  had  as  littie  of  the  pru- 
dence of  the  serpent  as  of  the  innocence  of  the 
dove."t  Clarendon,  after  admitting  that  the 
bishops  of  Scotland  "  had  very  little  interest  in  the 
affections  of  that  nation,  and  less  authority  over  it,'* 
disapproves  of  the  expedient  adopted  by  Charles 
to  "  redeem  them  from  contempt," — the  placing 
them  in  high  civil  offices, — as  both  premature 
and  otherwise  injudicious:  "itbad  been  better,*' 
he  aays,  **  tiiat  invidious  {omnotiain  had  been  sus- 

S ended  till,  by  Uieir  grave  and  pious  deportment, 
ley  had  wrought  upcm  their  d^y  to  he  better 
disfMsed  to  obey  them,  and  upon  tiie  people  to  like 
order  and  discipline and  he  adu,  *'  This  un- 
reasonable accumulation  of  so  many  honours  upon 
them,  to  which  their  functions  did  not  entitle  them 
(no  bishop  having  been  so  much  as  a  privy  coun- 
sellor in  very  many  years),  exposed  them  to  the 
universal  envy  of  the  whole  nobili^,  many  whereof 
wished  them  well  as  to  their  ecclesiastical  qualifi- 
cations, but  could  not  endure  to  see  them  pos- 
sessed of  those  offices  and  employments  whidi 
they  looked  upon  as  naturally  belonging  to  them- 
selves ;  and  tiien  the  number  of  tiwm  waa  thought 
too  great,  so  that  thej  overbalanced  many  debtfbes; 
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and  untie  of  them,  hy  want  of  temper,  or  want  of 
breeding,  did  not  behave  themselves  with  that 
decency  in  their  debates  towards  the  greatest  men 
in  the  kingdom  as  in  discretion  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  as  the  others  reasonably  expected  from 
them :  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  any  advantage 
to  the  church,  or  facililating  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Icing  in  settling  order  and  goremment,  it  ]pro< 
duced  a  more  general  prejudice  to  it."*  And  m  a 
Bubsequent  part  of  his  narrative  die  noble  historian 
Temarla  that  &e  quietneea  of  the  people  fm  a  ahrat 
time  after  the  chief  places  in  the  state  were  thus 
bestowed  upon  churchmen,  althoi^h  it  was  at  first 
interpreted  to  proceed  from  a  newly-begottoi  affec- 
tion and  reverence  towards  the  church  and  a  dis- 
position to  submit  to  the  proposed  innovations  in 
the  mode  of  worship,  yet  appeared  afterwards 
really  "  to  be  from  the  observation  they  made  of 
the  temper  and  indiscretion  of  those  bishops  in  the 
greatest  authori^,  that  they  were  like  to  have 
more  advantages  administered  to  them  by  their  ill 
managery  than  they  could  raise  by  any  contrivance 
of  their  own."t  Still  more  openly  are  the  same 
and  other  chaises  advanced  by  the  contemporary 
annalist,  Spalding,  a  Scottish  episcopalian,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  of  presbytoy  and  puritaniam,  who 
enumerates  ammg  ibe  proTOcations  that  aroused 
tiie  revolt  against  die  churdi  to  which  he  belonged 
**  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  prelates,  seeking  to 
overrule  ihe  haill  kingdom — *•  their  inbringing 
of  innovataons  within  the  church,  such  as  rodiets 
worn  by  prelates  in  time  of  service  at  divers 
churches,  &c."— and  their  "  intolerable  greedi- 
ness, seeking  to  reduce  noblemen's  rights  upon 
slight  reasons.  "|  He  professes,  indeed,  to  state 
th^  simply  as  the  grounds  <m  which  the  menzie 
of  miscontented  Poritana,"  by  whom  the  first  oppo- 
sition to  the  Lituigy  waa  secretly  oi^anized,  and 
among  whom  he,  improbably  enough,  maintains 
both  Traquair  and  Hamilbm  were  leagued  with 
Alraander  Henderacm  and  hia  clerical  brethren, 
founded  thdr  **  clandestine  band but,  at  the 
aame  time,  he  endenUy  admita  tiie  facta,  however 
much  inclined  to  condemn  the  use  made  of  them 
on  that  occaaion. 

The  great  scene  of  the  reading  of  the  new  ser- 
vice-book in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles  has 
been  already  described,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
sweeping  revolution  in  church  and  state,  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Scotland,  which  followed  that 
first  outbreak  of  the  popular  fiiry.$  The  service- 
book,  the  bishops  dlemselve^  and  every  and 
remnant  of  episcopacy  were  blown  away  out  of 
Scotland  to  the  four  winda  of  heaven  by  the  first 
breath  of  that  tempest.  "  After  this  Sunday's 
wOTk,'*  writes  Spalding, "  the  haill  kiikHdoors  in 
Edinbuigh  were  locked,  and  no  more  preaching 
heard;  the  zeabns  partiisns  flocked  iUc  [each] 
Sunday  to  hear  devotion  in  Fife,  syne  [then]  re- 

•  HiiL,  L  88  fBdit  1717).  *  Id.  IM. 

)  HMocr  ofUw  TroablM  and  H«iiior«bl«  Trauiwdoiis  In  Seot- 
ta»l,ftan  16S«  to  1M5;  tna  thvorleiual  MS.  of  John  Si«Uiii|C. 
thMCmn^Muyraakof  AbnilMB.  Svdh  Umo,  Abodwa.  17*>. 


turned  to  their  houses,  while  [till]  they  got  preach- 
ing at  home."  The  work  of  the  harvest  interrupted 
that  of  the  new  reformation  for  a  few  weeks ;  but 
the  storm  only  gathered  strength  from  that  pauae, 
and  when  it  b^an  to  blow  again  it  soon  spread 
itself  on  aU  tides  till  it  shook  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  month  of  November, 
Spalding  records, "  Walter  Whitford,  Inshop  of 
Breciun,  upon  a  Sunday,  withm  the  kiric  of  Bre- 
chin, using  hia  English  service,  aa  he  had  often 
done  before  wiUumt  impediment  in  thatlcirk,  the 
peo^e  got  up  in  a  mad  humour,  detesting  this  sort 
of  worahip,  and  pursued  him  so  sharply,  tlut 
hardly  he  escaped  out  of  their  hands  unelain,  snd 
forced  for  safety  of  his  life  to  leave  his  bishopric 
and  flee  the  kingdom."  By  the  following  spring 
even  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  had  always  been  the  strongest  holds  both  of 
episcopacy  and  popery,  were  enveloped  by  the 
spreading  and  triumphant  revolt  **  The  Bish<^ 
of  Ross"  (Maxwell),  notes  the  Aberdeen  chronicler, 
"  having  used  the  service-book  peaceably  within 
the  chanb7  kirk  of  Ross  each  ubbath-day  by  tlie 
space  of  two  yean,  he,  upon  the  llth  of  March, 
being  Sunday,  cauaea,  u  ma  cuatom  waa,  lay  down 
a  terrioe-bmuE  upon  the  reader's  desk,  and  upon 
some  other  gei^emen*s  desks  beiidei,  who  used 
same,  about  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  to  the 
preadiing ;  but  before  the  last  bell  was  rung  cer- 
tain scholars  came  in  pertly  to  the  kirk,  and  took 
up  thir  haitl  service-books,  and  carried  them  down 
to  the  Ness  with  a  coal  of  fire,  there  to  have  burnt 
them  altogether ;  but  there  fell  out  such  a  sudden 
shower,  that  before  they  could  win  to  the  Ness  the 
coal  was  drowned  out.  The  scholars,  seeing  this, 
they  tore  them  all  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  into 
the  sea;  the  bishop,  hearing  of  this,  nuakens 
[passes  over]  all  wisely,  comes  to  church,  and 
preaches,  wanttng'service-books.  Hehadsoon'done 
widi  termrai,  and  thereafter  hastily  goes  to  hone, 
and  apake  with  the^  Bislu^  of  Murray,  syne  spake 
with  ue  Marquess  of  Huntley,  and,  {>rivately  dit- 
gutsed,  he  xode  aouth,  and  to  the  king  goes  he 
directly; — a  yoj  buay  man  thought  to  be  in 
bringing  in  fliia  service-book,  and  therefore  durst 
not,  for  fear  of  his  life,  return  to  Scotland  again.'* 
A  few  months  later — in  August,  apparently — the 
following  entries  occur  in  the  same  record:  **  The 
Archlnshop  of  St  Andrew's,  an  old  reverend  man, 
high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  is  forced,  for  fear  of 
his  life,  to  flee  into  England  for  safety  and  refuge 
at  the  king's  hands.  The  bishops  of  Ross,  Bre- 
chin, Galloway,  and  Dunblane,  went  all  to  him 
also  finr  relief;  the  king  waa  very  sorry  at  their 
overthrow,  but  could  not  for  the  present  mend  it  : 
however,  he  gives  order  for  their  maintenance. 
The  Biahop  of  |&linburgh  goea  also;  the  Arch- 
biaho^  of  GlaBgow,  lyii^  oedfost,  might  not  move ; 
the  Biahopa  of  Aberdeen,  Murray,  and  the  rea^ 
Inde  at  home  for  a  while  in  reat  The  glorious 
oigans  of  the  chapel  royal  were  broken  down 
masterfully  [lawlessly],  and  no  service  used  there, 
but  the  huU  RhBplaina,^iihori«ter^ji^  ^^^^ns 
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are  diachaT^ed,  and  the  stately  oi^ens  altogether 
destroyed  and  made  useless.  'HieEe  uncouth  alter- 
ations bred  horrible  fears  in  the  hearts  of  the  coun- 
ty people,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  or  whom  to 
obey.'*  Some  curious  details  of  the  same  kind 
hare  been  presenred  by  another  contemporary  chro- 
nicler, the  celebrated  Robert  Baillie,  whose  letters 
and  joaraals,  or  n^iex  some  selecUona  from  them, 
wen  published  in'the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.* As  Baillie  was  a  Presbyterian,  Aough  at 
this  time  one  of  the  most  moderate,  as  he  always 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able,  of  his  par^, 
it  becomes  the  more  interesting  to  compare  his  ac- 
counts of  events  and  of  the  state  of  the  popular 
mind  with  those  of  the  episcopalian  commissary 
clerk  of  Aberdeen.  In  one  of  the  earliest  of  his 
letters  he  thiis  describes  the  effects  of  a  sennon 
preached  at  Glasgow  on  the  last  Thursday  of 
August,  1631,  by  Mr.  William  Annan,  at  the 
command  of  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese :  **  In 
the  last  half  of  his  sermon,  from  the  making  of 
prayers  he  ran  out  upon  the  Liturgy,  and  spake 
for  the  defence  of  it  in  whole,  and  sundry  most 
plausible  parts  of  it,  as  well,  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, as  any  in  the  isle  of  Britain  could,  have  done, 
cone^ering  drcnmstancea.  ...  Of  his  ser- 
mon, among  us  in  the  synod,  not  a  word ;  but  in 
the  town,  among  the  women,  a  great  din.  To- 
morrow Mr.  John  Lindsay,  at  the  bishop's  com- 
mand, preached.  He  'is  the  new  moderator  of 
Lanark.  At  the  ingoing  of  the  pulpit  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  women  in  his  ear  assured  him, 
that,  if  he  should  touch  the  service-book  in  his 
•ermon,  he  should  be  rent  out  of  the  pulpit.  He 
took  the  advice  and  let  that  matter  alone.  At  the 
outgoing  of  the  church  about  thirty  or  fiarty  of  our 
honestest  women,  in  one  voice,  before  the  bishop 
and  magistrates,  fell  a  railing,  cursing,  scolding, 
witli  clamours,  on^Mr.  William  Annan.  Some, 
too,  of  the  momest  were  taken  to  the  Tolbooth. 
All  the  day  over,  up  and  down  the  streets  where  he 
went,  he  got  threats  of  sundrr  in  wads  and  looks ; 
but,  after  supper,  while  neullessly  he  will  go  to 
visit  the  bishop,  who  had  taken  his  leave  with 
him,  he  is  no  sooner  on  Uie  street,  at  nine  o'clock, 
n  a  dark  night,  with  three  or  four  ministers  with 
him,  but  some  hundreds  of  enraged  women,  of  all 
qualities,  are  about  him,  with  neaves,  staves,  and 
peats,  but  no  stones.  They  beat  him  sore ;  his 
cloak,  ruff,  and  hat  were  rent;  however,  upon 
his  cries,  and  candles  set  out  from  many  windows, 
he  escaped  all  bloody  wounds;  yet  he  was  in 
gre^  danger  even  of  killing.  This  tumult  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  not  thpught  meet  to  search  either 
the  plotters  or  actors  of  it,  for  numbers  of  the  best 
quali^  would  have  been  foond  guily.  To-morrow 
poor  Mr.  William  waa  conveyed  wiUi  the  baillies 
and  sundry  ministers  to  bis  house ;  for  many 
women  wore  wuting  to  sStant  him  man.  Always 
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[however]  at  his  on-leaping,  his  horse  unhappily 
fell  above  him  in  a  very  foul  mire,  in  presence  of 
all  the  company;  of  which  accident  was  more 
speech  than  of  any  other."*  "  I  think  our  people," 
says  Baillie,  in  a  letter  written  soon  after  this  to 
his  friend  Spang,  minister  of  the  Scotch  amgrega- 
tion  at  Campvere,  "  possessed  with  a  bloody  devil, 
fax  above  anything  that  I  could  ever  have  ima- 
gined, though  die  maas  in  Latin  had  been  pre- 
sented. The  mim'aters,  who  have  the  comnumd 
of  their  mind,  disavow  their  unchristian  humour, 
but  are  noways  so  zealous  against  the  devil  of 
their  fury  as  they  are  against  the  seducing  spirit  of 
the  bishops.  ...  Ye  and  all  your  neighbours  had 
much  need  to  pray  for  us,  as  we  have  oft  done  for 
you  in  your  duigers.  The  massacre  of  Paris,  the 
Catholic  league  of  France,  is  much  before  my 
eyes ;  but  I  hope  the  devil  shall  never  find  a 
Duke  of  Quise  to  lead  the  bands."t  In  another 
letter  to  Spang  he  thus  notices  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin: — ^This  prelate  had  been 
advised,  it  seems,  both  by  the  treasurer  and  chan- 
cellor, as  well  as  by  his  brotiier  bishops,  to  forbear 
the  book  for  a  time;  "  but  he,  bring  resolved,** 
aays  Baillie,  **  to  serve  die  king  in  a  time  when 
other  fteble  cowards  couched,  would  not  be  coun- 
selled, but  on  the  Sundaijr  following  went  to  the 
pulpit  with  his  pistols,  his  servants,  and,  as  the 
report  goes,  his  wife,  with  weapons.  He  entered 
early,  when  there  were  a  few  people,  closed  the 
doors,  and  read  his  service :  but  when  he  had  done, 
he  could  scarce  get  to  his  house ;  all  flocked  about 
him,  and  had  he  not  fled,  he  might  have  been 
killed.  He  durst  never  try  that  play  over  again.'' J 
In  the  following  spring  (under  date  of  8th  April, 
1638),  our  letter-writer,  addressing  himself  to  the 
same  corresjpondent  abroad,  thus  describes  the 
state  of  Scotland: — "  Our  country  is  at  the  point  of 
breaking  loose ;  our  laws  this  twelve  months  has 
been  tuloat;  divers  misregard  their  creditors;  our 
highlandera  are  making  ready  their  arms,  and  some 
begin  to  murder  their  neighbours.  Douglas, 
Abercom,  and  Semple,  are  openly  arming  among 
us;  readily,  after  their  example,  other  noblemen 
will  provide  presently  their  hoiues  with  musquets, 
pikes,  powder,  and  lead." 

Meanwhile,  the  Four  Tables  had  been  established, 
and  the  «  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, and  Qeneral  Band  for  maintenance  of  the 
True  Religion  and  the  King's  Person,"  afterward* 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Covenant,  had  been 
drawn  up  at  Edinburgh  in  February,  1638,  and 
had  been  subscribed  and  sworn  to  there,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  as  has  been  already  related.} 
The  height  to  which  the  hurricane  had  now  risoi 
daunted  the  stontest  hearts  in  the  Scottish  council,; 
and  £rom  this  time  we  find  even  Laud's  finraer 
confidant  and  coadjutor,  Traquair,  stroniaualy 
u^;bg  forbeanuiice  and  eoncesdon,  to  the  extent 
even  of  the  complete  revocation  of  the  obvioxioas 
service-hook;  a  course  which  exposed  the  lord 
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treasurer  to  the  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  episcopalians,  of  having  been  all  along  secretly 
in  league  with  thur  opponents — ^indeed,  of  having 
been  one  of  the  original  instigatorB  and  contrivers 
of  the  insurrection :  in  which  light,  as  we  have 
Been,  be  ia  regarded  by  Spalding ; — although  his 
conduct  is  much  more  consistenUy  and  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  mere  revoluUon  of  circum- 
stances operating  upon  a  character  such  as  hiSf 
which  the  want  of  any  deep  convictions  made  un- 
stable and  pliable  to  uie  current  of  events ;  and  to 
which,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  entirely  the 
creature  of  the  royal  favour,  an  eager  ambition  of 
popularity  is  attributed  by  those  who  knew  him 
best.  He  seems,  besides,  to  have  been  rather  a 
quick  and  dexterous  than  an  ahle.man  in  any 
higher  sense,  and  his  discernment  of  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  talent  for  temporary  ezpedienta 
would  combine  with  his  indinerence  about  the 
principles  that  wen  involved  in  the  contest,  to 
draw  him  over,  as  soon  aa  the  danger  became  im- 
minent, to  what  was,  if  not  the  best  policy  in  the 
lai^st  view,  at  least  the  diortest  and  easiest  cut  to 
peace  and  present  deliverance. 

The  meeting  of  the  famous  General  Assembly  of 
November,  1638,  at  Glasgow,— the  first  that  had 
been  called  since  that  held  at  Perth  twenty  years 
before,  may  be  regarded,  if  not  as  the  legal  re- 
e&tablishment  of  Fresbyterianism  in  Scotland,  at 
least  as  its  actual  restoration  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.*  From  the  day  on  which  that  convo- 
cation opened  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
Cromwell,  the  kirk  rejoiced  in  a  freedom  and 
ascendancy  such  aa  it  had  never  before  known :  it 
may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  reigned,  during  these 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  vncontrolied  and  su- 
preme, for  there  was  no  power  either  in  the 
government  or  in  the  coimtnr  all  that  while  that 
was  disposed,  or,  if  disposed  that  dared,  to  ques- 
tion its  autbori^,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  any  of  its 
demands  or  ordinances.  Even  in  the  public  afiairs 
of  the  state,  the  voice  of  the  der^,  can7ing  along 
with  it,  aa  it  did,  the  alnuwt  undivided  force  of  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  of  whatever  then  existed 
that  would  be  now  called  public  opinion,  could  not 
but  be  attended  to  in  any  case  in  which  it  waa 
strongly  and  earnestly  expressed ;  and  the  perfect 
mechAnism  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  afforded 
them  all  facilities  for  making  themselves  thus 
effectively  heard  whenever  they  desired  to  exert 
their  influence.  In  their  pulpits  and  in  their 
church  courts  they  had  at  their  command  an  en- 
ginery as  potent  at  any  time  to  make  all  the  con- 
stituted anthorides  of  the  state  bend  before  them, 
as  were  the  rams'  home  of  the  priests  aod  the 
shoi^  of  Uk  people  in  the  camp  of  Joshua  to 
throw  down  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men,  so  ftr  as  thdr  sway  ex- 
tended, the  papal  church  itself  in  the  darkest  ages 
never  enjoyed  a  more  absolute  despotism.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  even  auricular  confession  itself  has 
ever  ia  any  country  confored  upon  the  Riwaa 


priesthood  so  all-pervading  a  controul  over  human 
actions  as  the  Presbyterian  dewy  of  Scotland 
exercised  at  this  time  over  the  daily  walk  and 
conversation  of  every  mui,  woman,  and  child 
composing  their  flocks.  Ihey  vrere  hj  no  means 
scrupulous  about  interfering  even  with  matters 
properly  coming  tmder  the  superintendence  of  the 
taw  of  the  land ;  but  over  the  whole  of  that  other 
department  of  conduct  and  demeanour  which  consti- 
tutes the  dominion  of  morality,as  distinguished  from 
the  comparatively  insignificant  province  of  mere 
legal  sanctions  and  regulations,  their  fiats  and 
frowns  were  held  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  community 
to  be  hardly  less  terrible  than  those  of  the  Divinity 
himself.  It  happened,  too,  that  in  this  the  era  ik 
its  highest  and  haughtiest  ascendancy  at  home, 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  also  extended  its  con- 
uests  beyond  its  native  boundaries,  and,throwii^ 
own  prelacy  in  Engird,  as  it  bad  done  to  tho 
north  of  the  Tweed,  stood  forth  for  a  time  as  the 
established  faith  of  the  whole  island.  Thisperiod, 
accordingly,  looked  upon  by  the  admirers  of  the  kirk 
as  the  brightest  in  its  history,  is,  at  least,  themost 
illustrative  of  the  true  spirit  uid  genius  of  Presby- 
tery, and  of  (he  operation  of  that  form  of  ecde- 
siastical  polity  when  allowed  its  full  swing. 
■  The  storm  of  the  national  excitement  in  which 
the  covenant  was  boru  and  cradled  still  blew  when 
the  clerical  and  lay  representatives  of  the  resusci- 
tated church  thronged  to 'meet  and  soon  to  set 
at  deGancc  the  king's  representative  at  Glasgow. 
Baillie,  who,  decided  as  he  afterwards  became,  was 
then  one  of  a  very  few  members — not  to  be  derig- 
nated  a  party-— inclined  to  more  moderate  cmtrsee 
than  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  waa  not  a  little 
shocked  at  the  scene  of  turbulence  which  the 
assembly  displayed.  **0a  Wednesday,  the  21at 
of  November  (the  first  day  of  meeting),  with  much 
ado,'*  he  says,  **  could  we  thnrng  into  our  places, 
an  evil  which  troubled  ns  mueh  the  first  fourteen 
days  of  our  ntting.  The  magistratea  widi  their 
town-guard,  the  noblemen  wiu  the  assistance  of 
the  gentry,  whiles  [sometimes]  the  commissioner 
in  person,  could  not  get  us  entry  to  our  rooms, 
use  what  force,  what  policy  they  could,  without 
such  delay  of  time  and  thrusting  through,  as 
grieved  and  offended  us.  Whether  this  evil  be 
common  to  all  nations  at  all  public  conferences,  or 
if  it  be  proper  to  the  rudeness  of  our  nation  alone, 
or  whether  thir  [these]  late  times  and  admiration 
of  this  uew  reformation  have  at  all  public  meetings 
stirred  up  a  greater  than  ordinary  zeal  in  the  mul- 
titude to  be  present  for  hearing  and  seeing,  or  what 
is  the  special  cause  of  this  irremediable  evil,  I  do 
not  know ;  im\y  I  know  my  spedal  ofience  for  it, 
and  wish  it  remeided  above  any  evil  that  ever  I 
knew  in  the  service  of  God  among  us.  As  yet  no 
appearance  of  redress.  It  is  here  akme,  I  think, 
we  might  learn  from  Canterbury — yea,  from  the 
pope — yea,  from  the  Turks  or  Pagans,  modesty  and 
manners;  at  least,  their  deep  reverence  in  the 
house  they  call  God's  ceases  not  till  it  have  led 
them  to  tlx  idmiiMian  of  ^tb>  t^|«^^^^ 
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the  place.  We  are  here  so  far  the  other  way,  that 
our  rascals,  without  shame,  in  great  numbers, 
make  such  din  and  clamour  in  the  house  of  the 
true  God,  that  if  they  minted  [attonpted]  to  use 
the  like  behaTkmr  in  my  chamber,  I  would  not  be 
content  till  they  were  down  the  stain.*'*  The 
occarion,  faowerer,  it  mast  be  admitted,  was  one 
that  m»bt  well  excuse  all  this  «iger  crowding  to 
hear  and  see. 

Baillie  has  left  us  a  veiy  full  and  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  this  Assembly  ;t  but 
we  can  only  here  afford  to  run  rapidly  over  theix 
principal  act8.|  Of  these  the  first  of  a  distinctly 
revolutionary  character  was  that  condemning  the 
nz  last  assemblies,  namely,  those  of  Linlithgow 
in  1606  and  1608,  of  Glasgow  in  1610,  of  Aber- 
deen in  1616,  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1617,  and  of 
Perth  in  1618 ;  and  declaring  all  **  and  every  one 
of  them  to  have  been  from  the  bennning  onfreo, 
tmlawfnl,  and  null  assemblies,  and  never  to  have 
had  ntn*  hereafter  to  have  any  ecclesiaatical  alac- 
rity, and  their  condusions  to  have  been  and  to  be 
of  no  forae,  vigour,  nor  efficacy.*'  The  reasons 
f<n:  this  condemnation  in  the  case  of  each  were  at 
the  same  time  carefully  set  forth  and  put  upon 
Tetmrd.  This  act  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, which  was  the  twelfth  session  of  the  As- 
sembly. On  the  5th  an  act  was  passed,  declaring 
the  oaths  and  subscriptions  that  had  been  exacted 
by  the  prelates  from  the  entrants  into  the  ministry 
to  be  unlawful  and  in  no  way  obligatory ;  and  on  the 
6th  another,  stated  to  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
"  all  in  one  voice,"  rejecting,  condemning,  and 
abolishing  the  use  of  the  service-book,  the  book  of 
canons,  and  the  book  of  ordination;  aiui  also 
condemning  and  disallowing  the  court  of  High 
Commissimi,  **as  unlawful  in  itself^  and  prejudi- 
cial to  the  liberties  of  Christ^s  kirk  and  kingdom." 
This  was  followed  on  the  8th  by  a  very  long 
act,  which  was  not  agreed  to  fill  after  a  protracted 
discussion,  not  only  declaring  that  all  episcopacy 
was  to  be  abjured  and  removed  out  of  the  kirk,  but 
endeavouring  to  maintain,  by  an  elaborate  array  of 
facts  and  reasonings,  that  the  same  general  and 
unqualified  abjuration  of  episcopacy  was  implied 
in  the  confession  of  faith,  commonly  called  the 
**  King's  Confession,**  of  1580.  Bailbe  informs  us 
that  he  was  one  of  a  minority  who  objected  to  this 
latter  proposition,  than  which,  indeed,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  in  a  preceding  page,§  nothing 
could  be  a  greater  misrepresentation  of  the  truth. 
At  the  next  sitting,  on  the  10th,  it  was  voted,  in  die 
same  spirit,  by  "  the  whole  assembly,  aU  in  one 
ccmsent,  one  only  excepted,**  that  the  five  uticles 
of  Perth  were,  in  like  manner,  abjured  by  the 
same  confessim  of  1580,  and  so  ought  to  w  re- 
moved out  of  the  kirk;  and  therefore  the  court 
prohibited  and  discharged  all  disputing  for  them, 
or  observing  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  all  time 
coming ;  and  ordained  presbyteries  to  proceed 
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with  the  censoret  (tf  the  drarch  i^;ainst  aiU  trans- 
gressors. 

B  ut  that  which  omsummated  dw  proceia  of  puri- 
fying the  kirk  from  its  recent  caTUjptiona,  was  a 
series  of  acts  deposing,  and  in  some  mstanees  also 
ttcommnnicatin^,  airdKbidiopt,and8evml  tike- 
wise  of  the  infenor  clergy  who  adhered  to  episco- 
pacy. One  act,  directed  against  Spotswood  and 
Patrick  Lindsay,  the  two  "  pretended**  archbi- 
shops, David  Lindsay,  Sydserf,  Maxwell,  and 
WMtford  *' pretended"  bisht^  of  Edinburgh, 
Galloway,  Ross,  and  Brechin,  declared  them 
guilty  of  the  breach  of  the  cautions  agreed  upon  in 
the  ass«nbly  held  at  Montrose  in  1600,  for  re- 
stricting the  minister  voter  in  parliament;*  and 
for  this,  and  also  for  sundry  other  heinous  of- 
fences and  enormities,  at  length  expressed  and 
clearly  proven  in  their  process,  and  for  their  re- 
fusal to  underlie  the  tml  of  the  reigning  slander  of 
sundry  other  gross  transgressicnis  and  crimes  laid 
to  their  charge,**  ordained  them  to  be  deposed,  not 
only  from  their  office  commissioners  to  vote  in 
parliament,  council,  or  oonvoition  in  the  name  of 
the  kirk,  but  from  all  functions  whether  of  pre- 
tended episcopal  or  ministerial  calling,  declared 
them  in&mous,  and  ordained  them  to  be  excom- 
municated and  heldj  by  all  and  every  one  of  the 
faithful  as  heathens  and  publicans.  A  second  act 
passed  exactly  the  same  sentence,  on  the  same 
grounds,  against  Ballantine,  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  Wedderbum,  bishop  of  Dunblane.  Bv  a 
third,  Guthrie,  Graham,  Fairly,  and  Campbell, 
bishops  of  Murray,  Orkney,  Lismore  (or  Argyle), 
and  Uie  Isles,  were  deposed,  but  only  ordained  to 
be  excommunicated  in  case  they  should  not  ac- 
knowledge that  assembly,  reverence  the  constitu- 
tion dwreof,  obey  their  sentence,  and  mdce  t^r 
repentance.  Gruiam  and  Fairly  in  fact  bodi  sub- 
mitted, and  became  Presbyterian  parish  miniatm. 
So  did  Alexander  Lindsay,  the  Inshop  of  Dunkeld, 
who  was  deposed  by  a  fourth  act.  In  the  two  last- 
mentioned  acts,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  clause  im- 
puting sundry  proved  heinous  offences  and  enor- 
mities was  omitted ;  as  it  also  was  in  the  6fth  and 
last  act  of  the  series,  which,  in  like  manner,  de- 
posed Aberaethy,  bishop  of  Caithuesa,  but  declared 
that  the  assembly  would  admit  him  to  the  minis- 
try of  a  particular  flock  if  he  would  acknowledge 
its  authority  and  make  his  repentance.  In  all  the 
cases,  both  of  the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy,  the 
rule  seems  to  have  been  to  be  as  tender  as  possible 
to  the  characters  of  any  whom  it  was  thought  there 
was  a  chance  of  winning  over  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  but  to  keep  no  measure  in  bespatterii^  and 
blu^enii^  those  who  were  likely  to  stand  &it  by 
their  old  profesaon.  It  may  be  reasonably  as 
well  as  charitably  presumed  that,  in  several  in- 
stances at  least,  Uie  real  and  only  proved  crime, 
after  all,  of  the  person  denounced  u  guilty  of  the 
sundry  unspecified  enormities,  was  merely  his  ob- 
stinate attachment  to  episcopacy,  or  his  being  so 
committed  to  that  side  that  there  waa  no  reaaoa  to 
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hope  tea  his  aceeBnon  to  &e  otiier.   A  gr^  deal 

of  evidence  however  waa  actually  brought  forward 
of  the  scandalous  lives  of  some  of  those  against 
whom  sentence  of  excommunication  was  passed. 
Several  of  the  bishops  and  others  were  accused  of 
adultery,  drunkenness,  and  other  gross  immorali- 
ties. "But  of  all  our  monstrous  fellows,"  says 
Baillie,  **  Mr.  Thomas  Forster,  at  Melross,  was  the 
first,  composed  of  contraries,  superstition  and 
pmfonity.  He  was  accused  of  avowing  that  said 
service  was  better  than  preaching, — that  preaching 
ms  no  part  of  God's  essential  worship, — that  all 

Erayer  should  be  read  out  of  books.  He  made 
is  altar  and  rails  himself,  stood  vrithin,  and 
leached  the  elements  to  dune  who  kneeled  witb- 
out  He  avowed  Christ's  presence  there,  but  whe- 
ther sacramentally,  or  by  way  of  consubstantiation, 
or  transubstantiation,  he  wist  not,  but  thought  it 
a  curiosity  to  dispute  it.  He  maintained  Christ's 
universal  redemption,  and  that  all  that  was  in  our 
service-book  waa  good.  Yet  he  used  to  sit  at  preach- 
ing and  prayer;  baptise  in  his  own  house ;  made  a 
way  through  the  church  for  his  kine  and  sheep ; 
made  a  waggon  of  the  old  communion-table  to  load 
his  peats  in  ;  [maintained]  that  to  make  the  Sabbath 
a  moral  precept  was  to  judaize ;  that  it  was  lawful 
to  work  on  it ;  he  caused  lead  his  oxen  on  it ;  that 
our  confession  of  faith  was  faithless,  only  an  abjura- 
tion of  better  things  than  those  we  swore  to ;  he 
lopt  no  thanksgiving  after  communion ;  affirmed 
our  reformers  to  have  brought  more  damage  to 
the  church  in  one  age  than  the  pope  and  his 
ftction  had  done  in  a  thousand  years.  This  mon- 
ster was  justly  depoaed." 

Other  acts  of  this  Glasgow  assembly  restored 
general  assemblies  and  the  other  church  courts  to 
all  their  former  privil^es,  liberties,  powers,  and 
jurisdictions,  and  laid  down  other  regulations  and 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  polity.  By  one  act  the 
assembly,  most  unanimously  with  one  voice,  with 
the  hesitation  of  two  elanerly  [only],"  declared 
that  it  was  both  inexpedient  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  kirk,  "  for  pastors  separate  unto  the 
gospel  to  brook  civil  places  and  offices,  as  to  be 
justicea  of  peace,  sit  and  discern  in  council,  sea- 
sion,  or  exchequer,  to  rede  or  vote  in  parliament, 
to  be  judges  or  assessors  in  any  civil  judicatory." 
If  this  act  sounds  like  a  stem  rejection  of  some  of 
the  most  coveted  olgects  of  human  ambition  in 
their  ordinary  form,  the  next  fully  vindicates  the 
kirk  from  the  suspicion  of  having  intended  to  cast 
from  it  more  than  the  obnoxious  outward  show  of 
civil  power ;  a  show  which,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  case,  would  have  only  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed the  substance.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
we  have  here  a  specimen  of  Presbyterian  arrogance 
and  intolerance,  such  as  never  was  surpassed  either 
by  prelacy  or  popery — "Considering."  the  act 
says,  **  the  great  prejudice  which  God's  kirk  in 
thu  land  hath  sustained  these  years  by-past  by  the 
unvrairanted  printing  of  libels,  pamphlets,  and 
polemics   .   .    .   and  remembering  the  former 
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acta  and  custom  of  this  Idrk,  as  (tf  all  otha  kirks, 
made  for  restraining  these  and  the  like  abuses  ; 
and  that  -notking  he  printed  concerning  the  kirk 
and  religion  except  it  be  aiiffwed  by  those  whom 
the  kirk  entrusts  toith  that  charge;  the  assembly 
unanimously,  by  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, dischargeth  and  inhibiteth  all  printers 
within  this  kingdom  to  print  any  act  of  the  former 
assemblies,  any  of  the  acts  or  proceedings  of  this 
assembly,  any  eonfesaon  of  fodtht  any  protesta- 
tions, any  reasons,  pro  or  contra,  anent  tJte  pre- 
sent divisions  or  controversies  of  this  trme,  or 
any  other  treatise  ivhatsoevert  v^iich  may  concern 
the  kirk  of  Scotiand,  or  Ood't  cause  in  kand^  with- 
out warrant  subscribed  by  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston, 
the  clerk  to  the  assembly,  &c.,  or  to  reprint  withoui 
his  warrant  any  acts  or  treatises  foresaid,  which 
he  hatk  caused  any  other  toprint.'*  Here  is  no- 
thing less  than  an  assumption  of  the  right  of  con- 
trolling all  the  printing  of  the  kingdom,  at  least  in 
the  departments  of  theology  and  eccleuastical  po- 
litics ;  and  that  too,  it  may  be  observed,  without 
any  pretence  that  the  claim  so  put  forth  is  sane* 
tioned  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or,  indeed,  the  alight- 
est  reference  to  that  law.  It  is  true  that  the 
punishment  with  which  presbyteries  are  directed 
to  visit  transgressors  is  merdy  die  execution  against 
them  of  ecclesiastical  censures ;  but  the  church  of 
Rome  itself,  in  its  most  audacions  stretches  of 
power,  never  went  fiother  than  this :  its  uniform 
practice  was,  when  it  touched  life  or  limb,  to  hand 
over  its  victims  to  be  mutilated  or  put  to  death  by 
the  fiat  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Ami  here,  too,  we 
have  that  very  principle  and  mode  of  procedure 
indicated  and  directed:  for  the  assembly  con- 
clude their  act  by  declaring  themselves  to  be  con- 
fident that,  to  the  effective  furtherance  of  its  ob- 
jects, **  the  honourable  judges  of  this  land  will  con- 
tribute their  civil  authority;" — a  hint  which,  as 
matters  stood,  vras  in  no  danger  of  being  disre- 
garded. * 

Before  quitting  the  scene  of  this  sudden  re- 
edification  of  the  Presb]rterian  polity,  we  may  note 
an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  men's  minds  were 
stirred  and  awakened,  and  their  views  and  opi- 
nions rapidly  revolutionized,  by  the  great  events 
that  had  begun  to  harry  them  onward,  making 
them  live  a  whole  lifetime  of  ordinary  erperiencc 
in  a  few  months.  "I  was  lately,  "  says  Baillie, 
writing  a  few  weeks  after  the  rising  of  the  Glas- 
gow assembly,  "  of  the  mind  that  in  no  imagin- 
able case  any  prince  might  have  been  opposed.  I 
incline  now  to  think  otherwise."  "  In  all  our 
questions,"  he  adds,  *'  I  confess  no  change  but  of 
this  only."  He  uttributes  his  conversion  mainly 
to  Bilson's  work,  De  Subjeclione ;  for  the  more 
democratic  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  Parus, 
Buchanan,  and  Junius  Brutus,  he  tells  us,  he  yet 
loathes  at.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  turn  his 
mind  had  taken  had  been  confirmed  by  a  certain 
paper  lately  sent  abroad  from  the  court  with  the 
approval  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the^extravagance 
of  which  seems  indeed)  i|iitii!iM4V  il^O^lb^iOo 
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ahock  a  loyalty  or  credulity  of  the  very  largest 
swallow.  "  They  will  have  ua  bdieve,"  uys 
BatUie,  "  that  our  wiple  state,  were  they  to  be  all 
killed  in  one  day,  or  to  be  led  to  Turkism,  to  be 
spoiled  of  all  liberty,  goods,  life,  religion,  all ; 
yet  they  may  make  no  kind  of  resistance.  Hie 
conclusion  is  horrible,  and  their  proofs  so  weak, 
for  alt  their  diligence  and  learning,  that  I  like  it 
much  worse  than  I  did."  In  the  rush  of  eitraor- 
dinary  changes  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
thrown,  Baillie  soon  got  rid  of  his  scruples  upon 
various  other  points  as  well  as  upon  this. 

From  this  time  the  general  assembly  continued 
to  meet  every  year  down  to  the  year  1653  inclu- 
sive, the  time  and  place  of  each  meeting  being 
always  appointed  by  the  preceding  assembly,  with- 
out the  interference  of  eiUier  king^a  commissioner, 
or  any  other  authority  in  the  state.  Its  acta,  and 
other  published  proceeding  are  our  best  autho- 
rity for  the  history  of  the  kurk,  and  the  manner  in 
vhich  it  exercised  its  ^mwer,  during  this  period  of 
its  unshackled  domination. 

In  the  assembly  which  met  at  St.  Andrew's  in 
July,  1642,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  supplication 
should  be  presented  to  the  council  for  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  acts  of  parliament  and  council  against 
Papists.  For  this  purpose  it  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered,  that  every  presbytery  should  "  convene 
at  their  first  meeting  all  Papists  in  their  bounds, 
and  require  them  to  put  out  of  their  company 
all  friends  and  servants  who  are  popish  within 
one  month ;  also  within  that  same  space  to  give 
their  children,  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  above 
seven  years  old,  to  be  educate,  at  their  charges,  by 
their  Protestant  friends,  as  the  presbytery  shaU 
appoint,  and  find  sufficient  caution  for  bnnging 
home  within  three  months  such  of  their  children 
who  are  without  the  kingdom,  to  be  educate  in 
schools  and  colleges  at  the  presbytery's  sight ;  to 
find  caution  likewise^of  their  abstinence  from  mass, 
and  the  company  of  Jesuits  and  priests,"  Ever 
since  the  Reformation  the  laws  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  England,  had  altogether  prohibited  the 

{irofession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  at 
east  placed  it  under  the  severest  restrictions ; 
but,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  kirk,  these  laws  had 
never  till  now  been  enforced  with  any  strictness. 
The  assembly  now  issued  its  commands  to  the 
inferior  church  judicatories,  that  all,  of  whatsoever 
rank  or  degree,  who  refused  to  comply  with  any 
one  of  the  above  requisitions  should  be  proceeded 
against  without  delay.  But  even  those  who  did 
consent  to  recall  their  children  from  abroad,  and 
give  them  up  to  be  educated  1^  those  whom  they 
esteemed  heroes,  and  found  surety  that  they 
would  abstain  from  the  actual  practice  of  their 
own  worship,  were  not  for  all  that  to  be  let  alone  : 
they  were  only  to  be  "  dealt  with  in  all  meek- 
ness;" which  was  explained  as  meaning  "after 
this  manner," — namely,  that  certain  members  of 
the  presbytery  should  be  appointed  to  hold  con- 
ferences with  them  for  the  space  of  three  months — 
that,  |if  after  that  time  Uic^  still  remained  unwil- 


ling ttf  go  to  chnrch,  ihey  should  be  oblig^  to  re- 
move over  to  the  next  adjacent  university  towq, 
and  there  reside  for  five  months  longer^  attending 
all  the  diets  of  conference  which  the  |irofesaors  and 
ministen  of  the  bounds  should  appoint  to  them ; 
**  by  which,"  concludes  the  ordinance,  if  they  be 
not  converted,  their  obstinacy  shall  be  declared  in 
the  provincial  synods  of  April,  and  from  thence 
their  process  shall  go  on  to  the  very  closure  with- 
out any  further  delay."  The  show  of  *'  all  meek- 
ness," therefore^  with  which  they  were  to  be 
treated,  consisted  in  keeping  them  eight  months 
under  a  rigid  surveillance,  and  on  the  rack  of  in- 
cessant Presbyterian  eloquence  exerted  in  abusing 
whatever  they  held  dearest  and  most  sacred,  be- 
fore they  were  put  to  death,  or  consigne4  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  or  whatever  else  was  intend- 
ed to  be  uie  ultimate  punishment  of  their  obati- 
nacT. 

A  Bul^eet  which  eng^iged  much  of  the  attention 
(tf  die  vewrable  assembly  in  divers  years  was  *'  the 
abundance  and  increase  of  witchcraft,"  to  quote 
the  words  of  an  act  of  1643,  "  in  all  the  sorts  and 
degrees  of  it,  in  this  time  of  reformation."  The 
act  referred  to  gives  a  minute  detail,  both  of  the 
causes  of  the  prevalence  of  witches  and  charmers, 
and  of  the  means  that  had  been  found  the  most 
effectual  for  their  suppression.  "  The  occasions 
thereof,"  it  is  set  down,  "  are  found  to  be  these 
especially :  extremity  of  grief,  malice,  paoion,  and 
desire  of  revenge,  pinching  poverty,  solicitation  of 
other  witches  uid  charmers ;  for  in  nich  caaes  the 
devil  assails  them,  offera  aid,  and  much  prevails.** 
To  bring  them  to  a  confession  and  judgment,  it  is 
proposed  that  a  standing  commission  for  a  certain 
time  be  had  frtrai  the  wrds  of  secret  council,  or 
justice-general,  to  some  understanding  gentle- 
men and  magistrates,  within  the  bounds  of  such 
presbyteries  as  should  crave  it,  giving  them 
power  to  apprehend,  try,  and  execute  justice 
against  all  persons  guilty  of  witchcraft  within  the 
said  bounds.  The  grounds  of  apprehending 
them,  it  is  suggested,  "  may  be  a  reigning  bruit  of 
witchcraft,  backed  with  delations  of  confessing 
witches,  b^i^  confronted  with  them;  for  it  is 
found  that  the  delations  of  two  or  three  confraaing 
witches  hath  ordinarily  proved  true."  After  they 
are  apprehended,  a  caution  is  giveo,  that  tiiey  wilt 
be  apt  to  destroy  themselves  if  left  alone  or  not 
carefully  watched.  The  means  recommended  in 
order  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  evil,  in 
addition  to  great  diligence  cm  ibit  jiart  of  miDia- 
tera  and  dders  in  seuching  out  die  |tracticea  of 
witchoaft  and  charming, — whidi  latter  u  described 
to  be  "  a  degree  of  witehcraft,  and  too  ordinary 
in  the  land,*'— are  the  careful  religious  instruction 
of  the  people,  snd  the  active  application  of  the  cen- 
sures of  the  kirk  against  profsne  persons  of  all 
sorts.  The  persecution  of  the  unhappy  persons 
accused  of  these  imaginary  crimes,  we  thus  see, 
was  not  likely  to  slacken  under  the  sway  of  Pres- 
bytery. Baillie,  in  an  account^f  the  prpceedii^s 
of  thn  aiaembly,  i]^|^@<d^(^deration 
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of  the  sul^ect  was  taken  Up  **  upon  the  report  of 
the  6xlraordinary  multiplying  of  vitches,  above 
flirty  beinff  burned  in  Fife  in  a  few  monthB."  * 

Among  ue  proceedings  of  the  restored  Presby- 
terian cnnreh  which  do  it  the  most  honour,  are 
the  solicitude  which  it  evinced  and  the  active 
measures  which  it  adopted  for  the  encouragement 
and  diffusion  of  learning,  both  professional  and 
secular.  Several  acts  were  passed  by  the  assem- 
bly for  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  the 
national  schools  and  colleges,  which  in  most  re- 
spects wete  marked  by  sufficiently  enlightened 
views.  The  Scottish  churcli  at  this  period,  in- 
deed, contained  its  full  proportion  of  individuals 
distinguished  for  their  eminent  acquirements  as 
scholars ;  and  utider  the  influences  first  commu- 
nicated by  the  Knoxes  and  the  Buchanans  and 
the  Melvils  of  the  preceding  age,  it  had  always 
stood  up  fot  the  principle  both  of  a  learned  priest- 
hood and  a  well-edocated  people.  At  the  same 
time,  as  might  be  expected^  it  strenuously  main- 
tained that  the  entire  education  of  the  country 
should  be  in  the'handa  of  the  established  clergy ; 
and,  accordii^ly,  in  all  Uie  reforms  which  were 
now  introduced,  the  most  comprehensive  and  de- 
spotic control  over  schools  and  colleges  was  given 
or  assumed  as  belonging  to  the  presbyteries  and 
other  eccl^iaslical  courts.  In  outward  exhi- 
bition, and  certainly  also  in  spirit  and  temper 
to  a  great  extent,  prrabytery  and  popery  may  be 
said  to  constitute  almost  the  two  extreme  forms 
of  Christianity ;  but  extremes  are  proverbially,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  apt  to  meet,  and  these 
seem  to  do  so  curiously  enough  in  several  respects. 
The  bare  simplicity  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  ela- 
borately ornamental  character  of  the  other,  is  com- 
bined with  a  system  of  polity  admirably  contrived, 
though  upon  yaj  different  principles  in  the  two 
cases,  for  maintaining  the  clerical  body  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  unity  and  efficient  co- 
operation. Both  churches,  opposite  as  may  have 
been  the  directions  in  which  they  have  moved  in 
regard  to  many  other  things,  have,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  shown  the  same  disposition  to  throw  off  all 
subjection  to  the  general  authority  of  the  state,  and 
to  put  forward  the  ecclesiastical  power  as  indepen- 
dent of  or  superior  to  the  civil.  Both  have,  in 
their  avowed  principles,  and  in  their  practice, 
as  far  as  they  had  the  opportunity,  been  of  all 
churches  the  most  intolerant  of  dissent,  or  what 
they  have  called  schism  aud  heresy.  And,  what 
is  best  worth  noting  of  all,  Presbytery,  with  all 
its  popular  pretensions,  was  in  its  best  days  scarce- 
ly behind  popery  in  the  high  doctrine  it  held  upon 
the  divine  right  of  the  mmisters  and  other  eccle- 
siastical fanctionaries  to  be  the  exduaive  mana- 
cers  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  in  its  haughty 
denial  of  any  right  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  save  merely  so  much  as  might  have 
been  made  over  to  them  in  certain  cases  on  grounds 
of  expediency.  The  assembly  of  1641  distinctly 
explained  its  views  upon  this  subject  in  its  reply 
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to  a  letter  addressed  to  it  by  certain  puritan  mi- 
nisters in  England:  "  Our  unanimous  judgment,*' 
said  the  Scottish  church  on  this  occasion,  "  and 
uniform  practice  is,  that,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  reformed  Idrks,  and  the  ordinance  of  God  in 
his  word,  not  only  the  solemn  execution  of  eccle- 
siastical power  and  anthority,  but  the  whole  acts 
and  exercise  thereof,  do  properly  belong  unto  the 
officers  of  the  kirk:" — it  is  added,  in  very  cau- 
tious and  hesitating  phraseology,  yet  so  that  in 
matters  of  chiefest  importance  the  tacit  consent  of 
the  congregation  be  had  before  their  decrees  aud 
sentences  receive  6nal  execution — a  qualification 
by  which  the  force  of  the  original  statement  is 
rather  intensified  than  abated.  Indeed,  this  was 
one  of  the  main  points  on  which  Presbytery  waa  at 
issue  with  Independency,  the  second  and  more 
hfUed,  as  more  formidable,  enemy  it  had  to  en- 
counter after  it  had  laid  its  old  foe,  Prelacy,  in  the 
dust. 

But  the  kirk,  with  all  its  lofty  claims,  and  all 
the  freedom  uid  power  it  had  now  acquired,  was 
still,  according  to  the  confessitm  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  far  from  presenting  the  aspect  of  a 
pure  and  perfect  Sion.  In  1646,  after  the  new 
order  of  things  had  been  eight  years  in  undisturbed 
operation,  we  find  the  assembly  putting  forth  to 
the  world,  under  the  title  of  "  Enormities  and 
Corruptions  observed  to  be  in  the  Ministry,"  one 
of  the  most  singular  of  manifestos.  Of  the  "  enor- 
mities" enumerated,  the  first  nine  are  headed  "  In 
our  Lives,"  and  the  list  is  well  worth  transcribing. 
"  1.  Much  fruitless  conversing  in  company,  and 
complying  with  the  sins  of  all  sorts,  not  behaving 
ourselves  as  becomes  the  men  of  God.  2.  Great 
worldliness  is  to  be  found  amongst  us,  minding 
and  speaking  most  about  things  of  this  life,  being 
busied  about  many  things,  hut  forgetting  the  main. 

3.  Slighting  of  God's  worship  in  their  families,  and 
therefore  no  cordial  urging  of  it  upon  others ;  yea, 
altogether  a  wanting  of  it  in  some,  if  it  be  credible. 

4.  Want  of  gravity  in  carriage  and  apparel,  disso- 
luteness in  hair,  and  shaking  about  the  knees^ 
[whst  can  this  mean  ?]  lightness  in  the  apparel  of 
their  wives  and  children.  5.  Tippling  and  bearing 
company  in  untimeous  drinking  in  taverns  and  ale- 
houses, or  any  where  else,  whereby  the  ministry  is 
made  vile  and  contemptible.  6.  Discountenancing 
of  the  godly,  speaking  ill  of  them  because  of  some 
that  are  unanswerable  to  their  profession.  7.  The 
Sabbath  not  sanctified  after  sermons,  which  maketh 
people  think  that  the  Sabbath  is  ended  with  the 
sermon.  8.  There  are  also  to  be  found  amoi^t 
us  who  use  small  and  minced  oaths,  9.  Some  so 
great  strangers  to  scripture,  that,  except  in  their 
public  ministry,  though  they  read  many  things,  yet 
they  are  little  conversant  in  the  scripture,  and  in 
meditation  thereof,  a  duty  incumbent  to  all  the 
preachers  thereof."  In  the  next  list,  entitled  "  Enor- 
mities and  Corruptions  in  our  Callings,"  are  enu- 
merated, among  other  things,  "  entering  into  the 
ministry  as  to  a  way  of  living  in  the  world,  and  not 
as  to  a  spiritual  camng"~"  sil^cofir 
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cause/*  some,  it  is  affirmed,  being  "  so  gnws 
herein,  that  even  in  public  fasts  little  or  nothing  is 
to  be  heard  from  them  soundii^  this  wn"— idle- 
ness, sometimes  shown  in  preaching  only  once  on 
the  Lord*8  day,  while  '*  others  have  but  fits  of 
pains,  not,  like  other  tradesmen,  continually  at 
tlwir  work" — "  self-seeking  in  preaching,  and  a 
venting  tadier  of  their  wit  and  skill  than  a  allow- 
ing forth  of  ^e  wisdom  and  ^ower  of  God."  In 
all  Hasn  are  twelve  descriptionB  of  enormity  or 
corruption  set  forth  under  this  head.  The  two 
lists  are  followed  by  another  of  sixteen  "  Reme- 
dies," from  which,  however,  there  is  little  to  be 
gathered  in  illustration  of  our  subject,  except  that 
in  the  second  it  is  declared  to  be  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  private  trials  in  presbyteries  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry  "  are  for  the  most  part  perfunc- 
torious and  that  in  the  eleventh,  ministers  are 
particularly  enjoined  to  forbear  the  drinking  of 
healths — "  Satan's  snare,  leading  to  excess," — and 
also  to  reiMrove  the  practice  in  others. 

Some  acta  of  the  next  assembly,  that  of  1647, 
curiously  attest  the  minute  inquisition  into  die 
most  private  haJnti  of  individuals  and  families,  and 
the  watchful  ^e  over  the  stealthiest  beginnings  of 
defection  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  from  the 
straight  line  of  the  prescribed  method  of  Christian 
profession,  by  which  the  kirk  sought  to  preserve 
Its  exclusive  dominion  over  the  popular  mind,  end 
also  the  high  hand  with  which  it  was  accustomed 
to  put  down  any  disobedience  to  its  authority.  One 
act  on  the  subject  of  "  secret  and  private  wor- 
ship" requires  and  appoints  ministers  and  ruling 
elders  to  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry  in  the 
congregations  committed  to  their  chuge  respec- 
tively, whether  there  be  among  them  any  family  or 
ftmilies  which  use  to  neglect  this  necessary  duty ; 
and  if  any  such  family  be  found,  the  head  of  that 
family  is  to  be  first  admonished  privately  to  amrad 
this  fault ;  and  in  case  of  his  continuing  therein  he 
is  to  be  gravely  and  sadly  reproved  by  tihe  session." 
If  he  BtUl  pexaist  in  hia  nwlect,  he  is  ordered  to 
be  suspended  and  debarred  from  the  Lord*a  Sup- 
per. But  this  practice  of  private  devotion  was 
also  to  be  restrained  from  running  into  an  excess 
which  might  lead  to  the  substitution  of  irregular 
conventicles  for  the  stated  ministrations  of  the 
church ;  and  therefore  in  another  act  the  aasemblv 
laid  down  a  set  of  very  particular  directions  with 
regard  to  it,  not  only,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  title 
of  the  act,  for  cherishing  piety,  but  "for  main- 
tiuning  unity  and  avoiding  schism  and  division." 
Here  the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  confine  the 
private  devotions  of  the  laity  within  proper  bounds, 
A  portion  of  the  Bible  is  directed  to  be  ordinarily 
read,  and  those  present  are  even  recommended 
thereupon  to  converse  with  one  another  on  what 
has  been  read  and  heard  "  by  way  of  conference  ;'* 
but  these  are,  at  the  same  time,  warned  that  ^'  the 
charge  and  office  of  interpreting  the  holy  scrip- 
tures is  a  part  of  the  ministerial  calling,  which 
none,  howsoever  otherwise  qualified,  should  take 
upon  him  in  any  place,  but  he  that  ia  duly  called 


thereunto  by  God  and  his  kirk."  "  Iiet  no  idler," 
it  is  afterwards  written, ''who  hath  no  particular 
calling,  or  vagrant  person,  under  pretence  of  a 
calling,  be  sufiered  to  perform  worship  in  families, 
to  or  for  the  same ;  s^ing  persons  tainted  with 
errors,  or  aiming  at  division,  may  be  ready  after 
that  manner  to  creep  into  houaea  and  lead  a^ve 
silly  and  unstable  souls."  But,  above  all  things, 
it  la  ordered  diat  at  ftmily  worship  a  apecial 
care  be  had  "  that  each  &mily  keep  by  them- 
selves ;  neither  requiring,  inviting,  nor  admitting 
persons  from  divers  families."  **  Whatsoever,"  it 
IS  added,  "  hath  been  the  effects  and  fruits  of 
meetings  of  persons  of  divers  families  in  the 
times  of  corruption  or  trouble,  (in  which  cases 
many  things  are  commendable  which  otherwise 
are  not  tolerable,)  yet,  when  God  hath  blessed  us 
with  peace  and  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  such 
meetings  of  povons  of  divers  families  are  to  be 
disapproved,  as  tending  to  the  hindrance  of  the 
religious  exercise  of  each  family  by  itself,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  public  ministry,  to  the  rending  d 
the  families  of  particular  oongre^tions,  and,  in 
progress  of  time,  a£  thewhf^  lurk ;  beaidea  many 
ofiences  which  mty  come  thereby,  to  the  haitlening 
of  the  hearts  of  carnal  men  and  grief  of  the  godly." 
And  the  drift  and  scope  of  all  the  directions  is  de- 
clared in  conclusion  to  be,  tliat,  while  upon  the  one 
part  the  power  and  practice  of  godliness  may  be 
advanced,  upon  the  other,  "  under  the  name  and 
pretext  of  rehgibus  exercises,  no,  such  meetings  or 
practices  be  allowed  as  are  apt  to  breed  error, 
scandal,  schism,  contempt  or  miaregard  of  the 
public  ordinances  and  ministers,  or  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  particular  callings,  or  such  o^er  evils  as 
are  the  works,  not  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  flesh, 
and  are  contrary  to  truth  and  peace."  This  act  is 
followed  by  another,  "  againat  such  aa  withdraw 
themsdves  from  the  public  woithip  in  their  own 
congregation;**  in  which  the  assembly  ordains 
''every  member  in  evwy  congregation  to  keep 
their  own  parish  kirk,  to  communicate  there  in  the 
word  and  sacraments  ;**  and  directe  that  *'  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  hereafter  usually  absent 
themselves  from  their  own  coligregations,  except 
in  urgent  cases  made  known  to  and  approven  by 
the  presbytery,*'  and  if  after  private  admonitioD 
by  their  pastors  they  do  not  amend  their  conduct, 
"  they  shall  be  delated,  or  informed  agunst,  to  the 
session ;"  who  shall  cite  and  censure  them  as  "  con- 
temners of  the  comely  order  of  the  kirk;"  and  if 
the  matter  be  not  taken  order  with  there,  it  is 
directed  to  he  brought  before  the  presbytery.  But 
the  most  arrogant  and  characteristic  act  of  this  as- 
sembly is  one  "  discharging  the  importing,  vent- 
inir,  or  spreading  of  erroneons  books  or  papers." 
'*  The  General  Assembly,"  says  this  act,  almost 
in  the  tone  and  style  of  an  authority  claiming  to  be 
sovereign  in  things  civil  as  well  aa  ecclesiastical, 
"  considering  how  the  errors  of  Independency  or 
separation  have  in  our  neighbour  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land spread  as  a  gangrene  and  do  daily  eat  as  a 
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heresieB,  ichisms,  and  blasphemies  have  issued 
therefrom,  and  are  sheltered  thereby;  and  how 
possible  it  is  for  the  same  evils  to  invade  and  over- 
spread this  kirk  and  kingdom,  (lying  within  the 
ume  islandi)  by  the  spresdii^  of  thor  erroneous 
books,  punphlets,  libels,  and  letters ;. . .  do  there- 
for^ in  the  name  of  God,  inhibit  and  discharge  all 
members  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom  toconvme  with 
persons  tainted  vith  such  erron,  or  to  import, 
sell,  spread,  vent,  or  disperse  such  erroneous  Ixtoks 
or  papers ; . . .  requiring  all  ministers ...  to  try  care- 
fully from  time  to  time  if  any  such  books  be  brought 
into  this  country  from  England,  or  from  beyond 
seas  (vrhich  is  especially  recommended  to  minis- 
ters on  sea-coasts,  or  towns  where  any  stationers 
are) ;  and,  if  any  shall  be  found,  to  present  the 
same  to  the  presbytery,  that  some  course  may  be 
taken  to  hinder  the  dispernon  thereof.  And  here- 
hj  all  presbyteries  and  synods  axe  ndained  to  try 
and  process  such  as  ahall  tnuugress  against  the 
premises  or  any  part  of  the  same.  And  the  as- 
sembly ilotfa  also  serionaly  recommend  to  dvil  ma- 
gistrates, tiiat  they  may  be  pleased  to  be  assisting 
to  ministers  and  presb^rteries,  in  execution  of  this 
act,  and  to  ccmcur  with  tbdr  authority  in  every 
thing  to  that  effect." 

Two  or  three  other  notices  may  be  thrown  toge- 
ther into  a' single  paragraph.  It  will  be  a  good 
remedy  against  sabbath-breaking  by  earners  and 
travellers,"  says  an  act  of  the  assembly  of  1648, 
"  that  the  ministers  where  they  dwell  cause  them 
to  bring  testimonials  from  the  place  where  they 
rested  on  those  Lord's  days  wherein  they  were 
from  home."  "  Let  all  persons,"  says  another 
clause  the  tame  (ffdinance,  "  who  flit  (remove) 
from  one  pariah  to  another  have  sufficient  testimo- 
nials. This  is  to  be  extended  to  all  gentlemen  and 
persons  of  quality,  and  all  their  followers,  who 
come  to  reside  with  their  families -at  £dinburgh 
or  elsewhne;  and  let  the  minister  from  whom 
they  flit  adratise  the  minister  to  whom  they  flit,  if, 
to  his  knowledge,  they  be  lying  under  any  scandal." 
•*  For  better  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,"  a  third 
clause  directs,  "  let  every  elder  take  notice  of 
such  as  are  within  his  bounds,  how  they  keep  the 
kirk,  and  how  their  timfc  is  spent  before,  be- 
twixt, and  after  the  time  of  public  worship."  At 
its  next  meeting,  in  1649,  the  assembly,  "  finding 
the  scandal  and  abuse  that  arises  through  promis- 
cuous dancii^,  do  therefore  inhibit  and  discharge 
die  same,  and  do  refer  the  censure  thereof  to  the 
several  jpreabyteries,  recommending  it  to  their  care 
and  dil^euce.**  The  old  subject  of  witchcraft, 
also,  again  this  year  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
church,  and  an  act  was  passed  appointing  a  om- 
fermce  of  ministers,  lawyers,  and  physicians  to 
consider  the  most  advisable  means  of  detecting  and 
trying  that  crime,  which,  it  is  complained,  had  Btill 
continued  to  increase,  notwithstanding  all  the  me- 
thods employed  against  it.  Upon  this  subject  Sir 
James  Balfour  has  preserved  some  frightful  de- 
tails. The  Lady  of  Fittardo  in  Fifeshire,  he 
tells  us,  was  in  July  this  year  (which  was  during 
the  sitting  of  the  assembly)  apprehended  for 


witchcraft,  and  imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  there,  a  commission  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  for  her  trial,  she  remained 
till  the  middle  of  December,  when,  having  been 

Suite  well  oTer-night,  abe  wai  found  one  momii^ 
ead,  and  all  swulen,  apparently  as  if  she  had 
been  poisoned.  '*  It  was  thought,"  sa^  Sir 
James,  "  that  she  either  had  taken  Uie  poison  of 
herself,  being  guilty  of  that  hellish  crime,  or  that 
it  had  been  adminiBtered  to  her  by  the  advice  of 
her  friends  and  kindred,  whom  by  her  wickedness, 
if  she  had  been  publicly  burnt,  she  had  blotted, 
and  stained  those  famiUes  she  was  descended  of, 
of  whom  were  descended  many  religious,  worship- 
ful, and  worthy  personages."  The  annalist  adds, 
"  Many  witches  apprehended,  commissions  given 
by  parliament  and  council  for  their  trial,  and  they 
execute,  in  the  shires  of  Fife,  Perth,  Stirling,  Lin- 
lithgow, Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Merse,  and 
Peebles,  &c.  I  myself  did  see,  the  20th  of  July, 
this  year,  in  one  afternoon,  commissions  aererallj 
directed  by  the  parliament  for  trying  and  burning 
of  twenty-seven  witches,  women,  and  three  men 
and  boya ;  their  depositions  were  publicly  read  in 
face  of  parliament,  before  the  house  would  vote  to 
the  president's  subscribing  of  the  act  for  the  clerk 
iaauin^  of  these  commissions.  Likewise  divers 
commissions  were  given  by  the  lords  of  council,  in 
November  and  December,  this  same  year,  for  try- 
ing and  burning  of  witches :  Uieir  depositions  were 
read,  amongst  the  which  there  was  one  that  con- 
fessed that  she  had  been  of  late  at  a  meeting  vrith 
the  devil,  at  which  there  were  above  five  hundred 
witches  present.  So  for  had  that  wicked  enemy  of 
mankind  prevailed,  by  his  illusions  and  practices, 
over  these  poor,  wretched,  miserable  souls."* 
Horrible  it  is  indeed  to  think  of  the  wide  devastar 
tion  committed  under  the  influence  of  the  sangui- 
nary delusion  to  which  these  unhappy  persma 
were  sacrificed— of  the  quantity  of  blood  it  caused 
to  be  shed,  and  the  much  greater  quantity  of  terror 
and  torment,  of  every  kind,  it  must  have  spread 
through  the  land, — not  to  speak  of  the  dark,  vin- 
dictive passions  with  which  it  harassed  and  poi- 
soned the  public  mind,  thus  dropping  no  small 
part  of  its  curse  upon  the  inflictora  as  mil  as  upon 
the  victims  of  the  legal  murders' and  massacres  with 
which  it  was  continually  feeding  its  insatiable  fury. 
Was  there  anything  really  more  shocking  in  the 
fires  lighted  up  in  Scotland  and  England  by  the 
Roman  church,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  the 
consumption  of  heretics,  than  in  these  burnings  of 
persons  equally  guiltless  of  any  real  crime  which 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  seventeenth  century 
thus  abetted  and  vrfsaA  an  ? 

A  matter  of  great  importance,  in  respect  both  of 
the  practice  and  the  pnnciple  involTed  in  it,  and 
which  had  oocaaioned  much  controversy,  waa  at 
last  settled  this  year.  This  was  the  manner  of 
the  election  and  appointmentof  ministers  to  vacant 
charges.  The  crown  had  some  years  before  con- 
sented, in  the  case  of  benefices  in  its  presentation, 
to  limit  its  choice  to  a  list  of  t^^-^^^^i^^ea 
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nominated  by  the  presbytery;  but  the  other  lay 
patrona  could  not  generally  be  'induced,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  surrender  their  rights  into  the 
hands  of  the  church  courts.  At  length,  however, 
in  March,  1649,  the  legislature  was  prevailed 
upon  to  end  the  difficulty  by  a  very  summary 
measure.  **The  parliament,  says  Sir  James 
Balfour,  "  passed  a  most  strange  act  this  month, 
abolishing  me  patronages  of  kirks  which  pertained 
to  laymen  since  ever  Christianity  was  pUnted  in 
Scodand.  Francis,  Earl  of  Baccleugh,  and  some 
others,  protested  against  this  act  as  wrangoua  and 
altcw^her  derogatory  to  the  just  rights  of  the 
nobuity  and  gentry  of  the  kmgdom  of  Scotland, 
and  so  departed  the  partiament-houae.  But  current 
was  carried  for  the  presbyteries  and  church-way, 
in  respect  Argyle,  the  chancellor,  and  Archibald 
Johnston,  the  kirk*s  minion,  durst  do  no  other- 
wise, lest  the  leaders  of  the  church  should  desert 
them,  and  leave  them  to  stand  oa  their  own  feet, 
which,  without  the  church,  none  of  them  could 
well  do."  Commenting  further  upon  "  this  notable 
prank,"  as  he  calls  it,  the  annalist  proceeds  :— 
"  And  this  act,  to  make  it  the  more  speciouB,  they 
coloured  with  the  liberty  of  the  people  to  choice 
their  own  ministers ;  yet  the  general  assembly, 
hulden  at  Edinbui^h  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  this  same  year,  made  a  very  sore  mint 
[attempt]  to  have  snatched  thia  shadow  from  the 
people;  notwithstanding  their  former  pretences, 
coUationed  the  sole  power  on  the  presbyteries; 
and  out-fooled  the  people  of  that  right  they  for- 
merly pretended  did  only  and  especially  belong  to 
them  jure  divino ;  as,  according  to  the  new  divi- 
nity of  these  times,  both  the  leaders  and  their 
creature  Johnston  pleaded,  with  all  the  forcible 
arguments  wrested  Scripture  could  produce,  to 
procure  their  own  ends  aud  greatness."  The  act 
passed  by  the  assembly,  in  fact,  provided  that, 
when  a  congregation  became  vacant,  the  presby- 
tery should  send  down  certain  preachers  for  the 
people  to  hear ;  that,  if  the  people  desired  to  hear 
any  others,  they  might  apply  for  that  purpose 
through  their  elders  (that  u,  the  members  of  the 
parochial  kirk  session)  to  the  presbytery,  which, 
however,  was  not  to  be  bound  to  grant  the  appli- 
cation, any  more,  indeed,  than  the  elden  were  to 
make  it,  unless  they  chose ;  that  after  a  competent 
time,  not  the  people,  but  the  elders  or  session  only» 
should  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election ;  that  if 
the  people  acquiesced,  the  presbytery,  upon  finding 
the  person  thus  elected  to  be  qualified,  should 
admit  him  to  the  ministry  in  the  said  congrega- 
tion :  "  but  if  it  happen,"  continues  the  act, 
"  that  the  major  part  of  the  congregation  dissent 
from  the  person  agreed  upon  by  the  session,  in 
that  case  the  matter  shall  be  brought  unto  the 
presbytery,  who  shall  judge  of  the  same;  aud,  if 
they  do  not  fmd  their  dissent  to  be  grounded  on 
causeless  ft^wHceSt  they  are  to  appoint  a  new 
election  in  manner  above  specified."  The  whole 
right  accorded  to  the  people,  thetefoxe,  was  simply 
to  state  their  oligections^  the  sole  right  of  deciding 


upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  said  objections 
being  reserved  to  the  presbytery.  Such,  in  the 
purest  times  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  was  the  popular 
election  of  the  clergy,  of  which  we  still  sometimes 
hear  so  much !  The  act  concludes  with  a  cUuse 
which  would  no  doubt  be  found  convenient  in 
many  esses "  Where  the  congregation  is  disaf- 
fected and  malignant,  in  that  case  the  pickbytery 
is  to  provide  them  with  a  minister."  It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  waa  intended  to  cure  or  to 
punish  their  disi^ection  and  m&lignity. 

At  the  memorable  date  of  the  asBemUing  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  in  November,  1040,  English 
puritaniim  had  not  yet  taken  the  shape  of  presby- 
terianiam  to  any  considerable  extent.  Besides  the 
statement  of  Clarendon,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Fiennes  and  the  younger  Vane,  and,  as  he 
asserts,  at  a  somewhat  later  stage,  Hampden,  there 
were  scarcely  any  members  of  that  parliament,  at 
its  opening,  who  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  coustitution  of  the  national  church,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Richard  Baxter,  in  his  account  of 
his  own  Life,  for  the  fact  that,  although  "the 
younger  and  less  experienced  ministers  in  the 
country  were  against  amending  the  bishops  and 
liturgy,  apprehending  this  waa  but  gilding  over 
their  danger  yet "  this  was  not  the  sense  of  the 
parliament,  nor  of  their  principal  divines.**  **  The 
matter  of  bishops  or  no  bishoi»,"  he  adds,  **  wss 
not  the  main  thing,  except  with  the  Scots,  its 
thousands  that  wished  for  good  bishops  were  on 
the  parliament  side."  And  even  of  those  who  were 
altogether  opposed  to  episcopacy, — the  Root-and- 
branch-men,  as  they  were  called,  to  which  party 
Vane,  aud  his  friends  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, belonged, — very  few  were  at  this  time 
Presbyterians ;  it  was  Independency,  not  Presby- 
tery, which  they  would  have  substituted  for  the 
government  of  bishops. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  mere  diminution 
of  the  episcopal  power  which  was  alone  derived  by 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  afibrded  a 
common  object  which  united  all  these  parties;  and 
the  habit  they  thus  acquired  of  ocUng  in  concert, 
together  with  the  course  evmts  took,  which  na- 
ttily tended  to  heat'  and  exaaper^  many  of 
those  whose  feelings  and  views  were  at  first  com- 
paratively moderate,  soon  enabled  the  few  perBons 
of  more  extreme  opinions  to  become  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  and  to  draw  the  great  majwity  of 
the  others  along  with  them.  How  the  established 
church  fell  under  this  combined  attack  has  been 
already  related.*  The  first  blow  struck  at  the 
bishops,  if  we  except  the  impeachment  and  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower  of  Laud,  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1641,  was  the  bill  brought  in  to  take  away  their 
votes  iu  parliament,  and  to  leave  them  out  in  all 
commissions  that  had  relation  to  any  temporal 
nffairs,  which,  after  being  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  widi  little  opposition,  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords  on  the  1st  of  May,  but  thrown  out  by  the 
Upper  House  after  the  second  reading.    Hub  was 
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followed  in  the  same  seinon  tr^  Sir  Edward  Deer- 
nig's  bill  for  the  utter  eruicktion  of  bishops, 
deans,  and  chaptera,  witit  all  officers  belonging  to 
them,  which  also,  however,  took  no  effect,  having, 
after  it  had  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  been  dropped  in  committee.  The 
first  measures  that  were  actuallv  carried  against 
the  church  were  the  two  bills  abolishing  the  courts 
of  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
On  the  last  day  of  that  month  the  Commons  ap- 
pointed their  committee  for  drawing  up  the  cha^s 
of  impeachment  against  the  thirteen  bishops, 
which  were  presentwl  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
liOrds  on  the  4th  of  Augoat  foUoving.*  On  the 
30th  ofDewnber  ten  of  the  bishops  were  senttolJie 
Tower,  and  two  more  debarred  from  Aeir  places  in 
parliament,  on  beii^  impeached  of  high  treason 
by  the  Commons  for  their  protestation  against  the 
legality  of  the  acta  passed  m  their  absence.t  On 
the  14th  of  February,  1642,  a  new  bill  incapa- 
citating the  bishops  for  voting  in  parliament  was 
at  last  passed  into  a  law.}  From  this  date  the 
church,  though  not  yet  actually  pulled  down,  may 
be  considered  as  a  mere  ruin. 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Long 
Parliament  the  Commons  had  appointed  a  grand 
committee,  consisting  of  the  whole  House,  to  in- 
quire into  the  scandalous  immoralities  of  the 
clei^.  But  the  vast  number  ^  casea  that  came 
pouring  in,  upon  the  general  invitation  that  was 
given  to  all  sorts  of  persons  to  get  up  all  smts  of 
complaints  gainst  their  ministers,  soon  made  it 
necessary  that  the  grand  committee  should  divide 
itself  into  four  or  five  committees,  which  were 
called  White's,  Corhet\  Harlow's,  Ueering's  com- 
mittees, after  the  chairman  of  each.  It  is  said 
that,  in  a  short  time,  above  two  thousand  petitions 
were  brought  before  them,  of  which  Corbet*s  com- 
mittee, which  it  appears  was  the  favourite  tribunal, 
had  for  its  share  no  fewer  than  nine  hundred. 
About  two  years  after,  another  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  "  the  fittest  way,"  as  it  was 
expressed,  "  for  the  relief  of  such  godly  and  well- 
affected  ministers  as  have  been  plundered,  and 
what  malignant  clergymen  haye  benefices  in  and 
about  the  town,  which  benefice^  being  sequestered 
may  be  supplied  by  others  who  may  receive  their 
profits and  in  July,  1643,  the  scandalous  com- 
mittee and  Ais  other  (nicknamed  by  the  royalists 
the  plundering  committee)  were  empowered  to 
carry  on  their  proceedings  in  Concert.  By  means 
of  their  united  powers,  and  the  aid  of  a  succession 
of  ordinan<»B  passed  by  the  House  to  facilitate 
their  operations,  these  bodies,  in  course  of  time, 
cleared  the  church  pretty  effectually  both  of 
immoral  clergymen  and  also  of  those  who  were 
not  of  their  own  way  of  thinking.  Many  of  the 
royalist  clergy  were  besides  still  more  summarily 
ejected  by  Uie  parliament  soldiers.  **  Multitudes, 
of  them,'  to  quote  the  account  of  the  historian  of 
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the  Puntana,  **  left  their  cum  and  took  sanctuary 
in  the  king's  armies  or  garrisons,  having  disposed 
of  their  goods  and  chattels  in  the  best  manner  they 
could.  Others,  who  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  by  their  sermons,  or  declarations  for 
the  king,  were  put  under  confinement  in  Lam- 
beth, Winchester,  Ely,  and  most  of  the  bishop's 
houses  about  London ;  and,  for  want  of  room, 
about  twenty,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  were 
imprisoned  on  board  of  ships  in  the  river  Thames, 
and  shut  down  under  decks,  no  friend  being 
allowed  to  come  near  them,"*  It  is  said  that 
HO  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  London  alone 
wfre  titmed  out  of  their  livings  in  the  years 
]643  and  1643;  and  that  as  many  more  fled, 
to  avoid  imprisonment.  **  It  is  to  be  lamented,** 
adds  NeaU  **  that  several  pious  and  worthy 
bisbopf  and  pth^  clergymen,  who  witttdrew 
ffom  the  world,  and  were  desirous  to  live  peace- 
ably witJiQut  joiping  either  side,  suffered  afler- 
)rard  iw  pDtnmf)n  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren ; 
their  ^iitat^s  and  livings  being  sequestered,  their 
houses  and  goods  plundered  by  ungovernable 
soldiers,  and  themselves  reduced  to  live  upon  the 
fiflhs,  or  a  small  pension  from  the  parliament, 
either  because  they  could  not  take  the  covenant, 
or  comply  with  the  new  directory  for  public  wor- 
ship. Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  most 
reverend  Archbishop  Usher,  Bishops  Morton  and 
Hall,  and  many  others.  When  the  bishops*  lands 
were  seized  for  the  service  of  the  war,  which  was 
called  Beiium  EpUamcUe,  or  the  bishops*  war,  it 
W4S  not  pqssihle  to  show  favour  to  any  under  ^at 
character ;  and  though  the  two  houses  voted  very 
considerable  pensions  to  some  of  the  bishops,  in 
lieu  of  their  lands  that  were  sequestered,  due  care 
was  not  taken  of  the  pay^nept ;  nor  would  several 
of  their  lordships  so  far  countenance  the  votes  of 
the  houses  as  to  apply  for  it."  To  the  names  of 
the  eminent  sufierera  here  mentioned  may  be  add- 
ed one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  English  bterature, 
that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  being  driven  from  his 
living  of  Uppmgham,  which  was  sequestered,  re- 
tired into  Wales,  and,  while  supporting  himself  and 
his  family  by,'  te^chjpg  a  school,  there  composed 
some  of  the  greatest  9^  ))|s  i^ninortal  works. 

For  a  space  of  sQpi^  twq  years  the  country  might 
be  said  to  be  withoiit  aity  established  form  of  wor- 
ship. The  clergy  were  left  to  read  the  liturgy  or 
not,  as  they  pleased,  and  to  take  their  own  way,  in 
like  manner  in  all  other  points :  thus,  we  are  told, 
while  some  of  them  continued  to  wear  the  canoni- 
cal habits,  others  gratified  their  taste  by  preaching 
in  a  cloak,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters of  Geneva  and  France.  The  cathedral  wor- 
ship was  also  everywhere  put  down ;  and  many  of 
the  sacred  edifices  themselves  were  lamentably  de- 
faced and  injured,  principally  in  the  process  of 
executing  an  ordinance,  passed  by  the  parliament 
in  the  summer  of  1643,  by  which  it  was  directed, 
that  before  the  1st  of  November  ensuing  all  altars 
and  tables  of  stone,  in  churches,  shcq^  be  uttaly 
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taken  away  and  abolished ;  nil  communion  tablec 
removed  from  the  east  end  of  the  church;  all 
rails  about  them  pulled  down ;  all  candlesticks, 
tapers,  and  basins  standing  upon  them  taken  away; 
and  that  all  crucifixes,  crosses,  images,  and  pic- 
tures of  any  one  or  more  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  other  images  and  pic- 
tures of  saints,  and  all  superstitious  luscriptiuns, 
wliether  in  the  church  or  churchyard,  should  be 


obliterated  or  otherwise  destroyed.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  MaTt  also,  the  two  Houses, 
in  the  fury  of  their  zeal  against  monumeou  of 
iuperstitioD,  had  passed  a  resolution  for  the  de- 
struction of  all  crosses  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
and  by  their  order  Sir  Robert  Harlow  actually 
superintended  the  levelling  to  the  ground  of  St. 
Paul's  cross.  Charing  cross,  and  that  in  CheaptiJe, 
London.    The  Puritans  themselves  had  been  ac- 
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customed  to  crowd  uound  St  Paul's  cnwi  to  liear 
their  &Toarite  preacheia  declum  fnm  the  same 
pulpit  fnm  which  Ridley  and  Latimer  and  Cran- 
mer  had  addressed  their  ftnefadiers  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Ref(»mation. 

The  building  up  of  a  new  ecclesiastics}  polity 
was  made  the  work  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
which  was  called  together  by  an  order  of  the  two 
houses  dated  12th  June,  1643,  and  met  at  West- 
minster on  the  Ist  of  July  thereafter.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  selected  as  they  had  been  by 
the  puritanical  parliament,  were  generally  agreed 
in  hdding  the  doctrinal  theology  of  Calvin ;  but 
upon  the  quesUon  ci  church  government  they  were 
more  divided  in  opinion.  A  few  of  them  were 
attached  to  episcopacy  as  it  had  lately  existed  in 
the  natioDal  choicb;  but  diese,  finding  them- 
selves in  a  hqieless  minority,  soon  retired.  Of 
those  that  remained  the  great  majority  appear  to 
have  been  at  first  inclined  towards  a  modified 
episcopacy,  or  rather  some  such  combination  of 
episcopacy  and  presbytery  as  had  been  established 
by  the  onginal  reformers  of  the  Scottish  church, 
in  which  bishops,  without  any  secular  rank  or  au- 
thority, like  the  district  superintendents  instituted 
by  Knox,  should  be  associated  with  a  system  of 
diocesan  and  provincial  diurch  courts.  Hiis 
party,  however,  coalcscmg  with  the  commissioners 
from  Scotland,  and  swsyed  by  the  great  influ- 
ence which  circtunstances  at  the  time  gave  to  the 
church  of  that  country,  ultimately  benme  tho- 
roughly Presbyterian,  some  of  them  even  going  the 
length  of  adopting  the  principle  of  the  divine 
right  of  presbytery.  From  them  proceeded  all  Uie 
successive  creeds  and  compendiums  published  in 
the  name  of  the  assembly — the  Directory  for  Public 
Worship ;  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms.  All  these  exposi- 
tions are  thoroughly  both  Calvinistic  and  Presby- 
terian :  they  constitute  indeed  the  authorised  formu- 
laries of  the  church  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day. 

But  the  Presbyterians  were  to  the  last  vigorously 
opposed  in  tiie  Westminster  Assembly  by  a  minority 
conusting  of  two  sections,  which,  although  they' 
generally  acted  in  concert  against  tiie  common  foe, 
were  also  sufficiently  distmguishable  from  each 
otho-.  Hum  were  the  Independents,  and  those 
called  Erastians,  from  thdr  adoption  tk  the  tenets 
of  Erastus,  a  Goman  divine  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, who  reduced  the  questions  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  also  of  the  connexion  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  to  the  simplest  possible  form,  by 
maintaining  that  the  church,  or  die  clergy  as  such, 
possessed  no  inherent  legislative  power  of  aoy 
kind,  and  that  the  national  church  in  its  form  and 
disdpline  was  in  all  respects  the  mere  subject  and 
creature  of  the  civil  m^strate.  That,  however, 
whidi  in  both  the  Erastians  and  the  Independents 
more  than  anything  else  enraged  and  alarmed  the 
Prest^rterian  party  was,  their  advocacy  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  general  tderation— a  doctrine  which 
Fresl^tcry,  as  we  have  seen,  had  alwsm  held  in 
espedal  abhonwce*   As  ye^  die  IndependeDts 
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appear  to  hate  generally  held  this  great  principle 
with  some  limitEOifm;  being  inclined,  for  mstance, 
though  rather  on  political  uum  theological  grounds, 
to  exclude  the  adherents  of  popery  from  the  full 
liberty  which  they  would  have  granted  to  all  other 
Christian  sects.  But  the  views  of  the  ErastiaDs 
were  of  the  most  comprehensive  amplitude.  Baillie, 
who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Assembly 
from  the  church  of  Scotland,  repeatedly  notices  in 
his  letters  the  assertion  in  various  quarters  of  a 
toleration  which  should  be  without  any  limits  what- 
ever. Thus,  in  one  place  he  speaks  of  a  letter 
that  was  given  into  their  clerk,  inveighing  against 
the  rorenant,  and  exhorting  the  Assembly  to  give 
a  full  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  sects.  **  Here," 
he  says,  "rose  «  quick  enough  debate;  Goodwin, 
Nye,  and  their  party  (the  Independents),  by  all 
means  pressii^  the  neglect,  contempt,  and  sup- 
pressing of  all  such  fantastic  papers ;  others  were 
as  vehooent  for  the  taking  notice  of  tiiem,  that  the 
parliament  m^ht  be  acquaint  therewith,  to  see  to 
the  remedy  of  these  dangerous  sects."  *  The 
person  mentioned  in  this  passs^  is  Thomas  Good- 
win :  he  afterwards  speaks  of  a  John  Goodwin,  of 
Coleman-street,  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
who,  he  says,  "  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  Presbytery, 
and  is  openly  for  a  fiill  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
sects,  even  Turks,  Jews,  Papists."  *'  This  way," 
he  adds,  ''is  very  pleasant  to  many  here."  t  In 
anodier  place  he  describes  Cromwell  and  Vsne  as 

both  for  UDiverssI  liberty."| 

Although,  dso,  the  majority  in  tihe  Assembly  of 
Divines  remained  with  tiie  Presbyterians  till  its 
dissolution,  about  three  weeks  afler  the  king's 
death  (on  the  22nd  of  February,  1649),  the  Inde- 
pendents and  other  sectaries  had  long  before  that 
date  been  getting  a-head  of  them  both  in  the  par- 
liament and  in  the  army.  The  Directory  of  Public 
Worship,  which  supplanted  the  Liturgy,  was  esta- 
blished by  an  ordinaoce  of  the  parliament  on  the 
Srd  of  January,  1645;  but  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  laid  down  a  Presbyterian*  system  of  eccle- 
nastical  polity,  although  it  was  at  once  received  by 
iht  Scottidi  church,  was  never  in  fact  sanctioned 
by  any  act  of  the  English  l^slature.  Nor  were 
even  tiw  name,  style,  and  dignity  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  formally  taken  aviray  till  the  5th  of 
September,  1646.  By  an  act  passed  on  the  6th 
ot  June,  1646,  however,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  was  partially  established  by 
way  of  experiment,  the  preamble  of  the  act  de- 
claring, "  that  if  upon  ttial  it  was  not  found  accept- 
able, it  should  be  reversed  or  amended;"  and  to 
this  law  a  further  efiect  was  afterwards  given  by 
several  additional  ordhiances  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  till  at  last,  in  1649,  it  was  declared 
vrithout  qualification  by  the  house  that  presbytery 
should  he  the  established  religion.  Yet,  many 
difficulties  still  stood  in  the  way  of  the  actual  ex- 
toision  of  the  new  system  of  eccleeiastical  polity 
overtiie  whole  ^gdom;and,in  point  of  iact,  it 
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never  obtained  more  than  a  very  limited  and  im- 
perfect establishment. 

Accordingly  the  national  church  of  England,  if 
it  might  be  so  called,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, although  die  clergy  and  probably  aUo  the 
people,  especially  in  the  towns,  were  for  the  greater 
part  P^sbyterians,  was  by  no  means  exclusively 
composed  of  the  members  of  that  persuasion. 
Some  of  the  benefices  were  still  retained  by  their 
old  episcopalian  incumbents ;  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  held  by  Independents ;  and  a  few  were 
filled  even  by  persons  belonging  to  some  of  the 
many  minor  sects  that  now  swarmed  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Protector*B  all  but  universal  toleration. 
For  some  time,  indeed,  the  pulpits  appear  to  have 
been  opened  even  to  any  of  the  laity  who  were 
esteemed  to  possess  an  edifying  gift  of  utterance. 
At  last,  in  March,  1653,  Cromwell,  by  an  ordinance 
of  council,  appointed  aboard  of  triers,  as  they  were 
called,  in  all  thirty-eight  in  number,  of  whom  part 
were  Presbyterians,  part  Independents,  and  a  few 
Baptists,  to  which  was  given,  wi&ont  any  instiw:- 
tions  or  limitations  whatever,  the  power  o(  exa- 
mining, and  approving  or  rejecting,  all  persons 
that  might  thereafter  be  presented,  nomiaated, 
chosen,  or  appointed  to  any  living  in  the  church. 
This  was  tantamount  to  dividing  the  church 
among  these  different  rdigious  bodies,  or  so  Hbe- 
ralizmg  and  extending  it  as  to  make  it  comprehend 
them  all.  Cromwell,  however,  held  forth  the  mea- 
sure as  one,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  restrictive  cha- 
racter— as  designed  to  restrain  the  excessive  liberty 
that  had  previously  existed,  when  any  one  who 
would  might  set  up  as  a  preacher,  and  so  give 


himsdf  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  living  in  the 
church.  The  board  of  triers  continued  to  sit,  and 
to  exercise  its  functions,  at  Whitehall,  till  a  short 
time  after  the  death  of  Cromwell. 

Of  the  numerous  sectaries,  as  they  were  called, 
that  sprung  up  in  this  age,  we  shall  not  now  enter 
into  any  account,  further  than  to  mention  that  those 
of  chiefest  note  were  the  Baptists  (generally  called 
by  others  the  Anabaptists),  the  Quakers,  v  fol- 
lowers of  George  Fox,  and  the  Fifth-monarchy 
Men,  all  of  whom  will  meet  ub  again  in  the  next 
penod. 

In  Scotiand,  also,  Cromwell  and  his  deputy. 
Monk,  enforced,  in  spite  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  the  same  general  toleration 
that  had  been  established  in  England.  But  it 
soon  became  manifest  that  that  system  could  only 
be  maintamed,  with  any  chance  of  an  hour's  quiet 
to  the  country,  by  putting  a  gag  upon  the  church. 
Accordingly,  when,  afto-  many  heats,  the  general 
assembly  had  met  as  usual  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
summer  of  1652,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to 
business,  Lieutenant^colonel  Cotterel  suddenly 
came  into  the  church,  and,  standing  up  upon  one 
of  the  benches,  informed  them  that  no  ecclesias- 
tical judicatories  were  to  sit  there  but  by  auUiurity 
of  the  parliament  of  England ;  and,  without  giving 
them  leave  to  reply,  commanded  them  instantly  to 
withdraw  themselves,  and  then  conducted  the  whole 
of  the  reverend  body  out  of  the  city,  by  one  of  the 
gates  called  the  West  Port,  with  a  troop  of  horse 
and  a  company  of  foot.  The  assembly  did  not 
dare  to  attempt  to  meet  again  so  long  as  Cromwell 
lived. 
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E  have  now  arrived 
at  a  period  of  bo 
great  importance  in 
the  constitutional 
faistorj  of  England, 
that  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  dwelt  open 
it  somewhat  longer 
than  we  have  done 
on  any  other  period : 
it  will  be  necessary 
to  pause,  and  cast  a 
look  behind  as  well 
as  around  us. 
The  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  nobility 


PrK.  Print  by  Van  dn  OnchL 
WMTWonni,  fiAKt  or  STiArran.  Vandyke. 


(in  other  words,  between  monarchy  and  aristocracy) 
had  now  been  going  on  in  England  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years.  The  very  fact  of  its  having 
continued  so  long  proves  that  victory  could  not 
have  invariably  declared  itself  either  for  one  side 
or  the  other.  Consequently  each  side  would  have  its 
successes  or  their  consequences  to  bring  forward 
as  precedents  in  favour  of  its  pretensions.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  these  precedents  were  on 
the  side  of  the  king.  The  earlier  Normans  and 
all  the  Tudors  were  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
absolute  monarchs ;  though  it  was  a  sort  of  abso- 
lutism differing  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Roman  emperors  or  Turkish  sultans,  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  community  over  which  the  English  monarchs 
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ruled  Uieie  existed  elementB  of  opposition  to  their 
power,  which  had  native  vigour  enough,  and  only 
wanted  time  and  circumstances  to  become  exceed- 
ingly formidable,  while  the  other  communities 
xeftrred  to  were  sunk  in  a  hopeless,  irrecoverable 
torpor.  At  the  same  time,  the  granting  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  numerous  confirmations  of  it 
between  the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth  centoriea 
(in  one  reign  alone,  that  of  Edmxd  there 
were  no  fewer  than  ^fieertt  and  there  were  ihirbf' 
two*  in  all),  together  with  the  new  statutes  made 
to  support  and  develope  it,  prove  incontestably 
that  the  other  aide  had  precedents  in  their  favour 
also.  The  existence  of  these  precedents  on  both 
sides  accounts  for  the  strangely  different  views 
taken  of  the  subject  by  writers  of  opposite  parties, 
who,  as  the  manner  of  partisans  is,  fix  tfaeu:  eyes 
intently  on  one  object,  or  one  class  of  objects,  and 
shut  Uiem  resolutely  against  all  others.  The 
writers  of  the  one  party  Took  to  one  eet  of  prece- 
dents, those  of  the  other  to  the  opposite  set.  For 
example,  the  historians  David  Hume  and  Mr. 
Brodie  &x  tiieir  attenti<m  on  different  sets  of  pre- 
cedoita.  And  while  we  must  admit,  with  Hume, 
that  the  Engliah  government^  before  the  time  of 
the  two  first  Stuarts,  cannot  be  emisidered  as  a 
government  in  which  the  liber^  of  the  subject  was 
unifwmly  and  systematically  protected  in  practice, 
whatever  it  might  have  been  in  theory,  and  even 
in  the  solemn  language  of  the  legislature,  we  are 
equalljr  ready  to  ccmcede  to  Mr.  Brodie  that  the 
condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  was 
better  than  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  French. 

Notwithstanding  the  circiunetances  in  the  situ- 
ation of  England— especially  the  great  power  of 
tiie  earliest  Norman  lungs,  obliging  ^e  gre^  barons 
to  band  together  and  to  calf  in  the  aid  of  the 
smaller  barons,  and  even  of  the  people  at  lat^  to 
oppose  it — which  led  to  the  grantii^  and  confirm- 
ing of  Magtut  Charia,  the  Commona  of  England, 
up  to  tiie  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  omild 
lurdly  be  said  to  have  obtained  any  share  of  the 
sovereign  power.  The  Commons,  however,  cer- 
tunly  gained  some  very  important  steps  under 
Richard  II.  and  the  three  succeeding  kings  of  the 
House  of  Idncaster,  if  not  towards  an  actual  share 
in  the  sovereignty,  at  least  towards  a  power  of 
checking  the  king's  exercise  of  it.  The  civil  wars 
of  York  and  Lancaster  then  intervenedi  and  ended 
by  leaving  a  cunning,  mean<80uled  Welshman  on 
the  throne  of  the  Flantagenets.  The  divil  wars, 
however,  had  shivered  to  pieces  the  power  <^  the 
Anglo-Norman  barons,  once  so  formidable;  so  that 
the  cool,  cunning,  little  Wdahman,  and  his  hot* 
headed,  blustering  bully  of  a  son,  did  what  tiie 
mightiest  and  most  victorious  of  the  Plant^[eneta 
coiHd  Dot  do.  They  eff^tnaUy  crushed  the  noU- 
lity ;  and  they  prevented  the  Cmnmou  from 
making  any  further  advances,  if  they  did  not  rather 
drive  ti^em  back  from  some  of  thdr  more  advanced 

gists.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
ook,  Heniy  VIII.,  at  least,  was  at  nearly  as 


possible  absolute.  There  is  an  important  corro- 
boration of  this  view  of  the  su^ect  by  no  mean 
authority.  When  Sir  Edward  Coke  waa  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  Commons  against  the  crown  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  Charles  I.,  it  is 
observable  that  all  hia  precedento  cited  are  from 
the  Plantagenet  re^^.  If  any  had  been  to  be  had 
to  serve  his  purpose  from  the  Tudor  times.  Sir 
Edward  was  not  the  man  to  overlook  or  n^leet 
them. 

But  aloi^  with  these  drdunatancea  ftvomrable 

to  the  power  of  the  prince  and  unfavounAile  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  there  were  also  some  cir- 
cumstances of  a  contrary  description,  which  arose 
from  causes  set  in  motion  by  Henry  VII.  and  his 
son,  with  the  intention  of  producing  effects  very 
diffixent  from  those  that  were  produced.  The 
principal  of  these  circumstances  were  the  power 
of,  or  at  least  the  additional  facilities  to,  the  alien- 
ation or  sale,  and  consequent  subdivision,  of  the 
fiefe  or  large  landed  estates  of  the  nobility;* 
and  the  reformation  in  rel^ion.  By  the  former, 
Henry  VII.  probably  thought  that  he  would  only 
weaken  the  power  the  great  nobility,  overlooking 
the  fact  of  we  great  inoease  that  would  be  pro- 
duced in  tile  number  of  lasdholden.  In  the 
latter,  Henry  VIII.  only  saw  an  inatniment  fiir 
tbe  immediate  grttificatitm  of  hia  own  Ivntal  appe- 
tites and  passioDS^overlooking  likewise  the  nmilar 
fact,  as  in  the  other  case,  of  the  still  further  increase 
<»F  the  holders  of  land  tiiat  would  arise  out  of  the 
division  of  the  church  property,  and  being  unable 
to  penetrate  to  the  momentous  moral  and  pditic^ 
consequences  of  the  Reformation. 

By  this  subdivision  of  the  lai^  fiefs,  or  estates, 
was  formed,  or  at  least  greaUy  increased,  that 
numerous,  and,  when  bended  tt^^ber,  powerful 
class,  placed  between  the  higher  nobility  and  the 
citizens  or  burgesses  (for  mt  mass  of  the  pei^le 
is  hardly  yet  to  be  taken  into  the  account),  known 
in  England  by  the  denomination  of  "{^ry.** 
Aa  we  have  remarked  before,  this  daaa,  with  aome 
of  the  ancient  lineage,  the  territorial  wealth,  and 
the  military  character,  inherited  also  a  la^  por- 
tion of  the  high,  proud,  indomitable  spirit  of  that 
old  Norman  aristocracy  that  had  once  mied  Europe 
and  Aria  with  their  victories  and  their  renown. 
To  this  class  belonged  most,  if  not  alt,  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaden  during  the  eventfiii  period  upon 
which  we  are  now  employed,-^menwho  presented 
a  strange  compound  of  qwditiea  which  had  pro- 
bably never  before  been  aeen  togetha*;  beii^  at 
once  cool,  aagacious  poUtioiana, — brave,  higfa- 
spirUed  aoldimi — and  enthusiaBtic,  devoot,  and 
wxnewhat  aaeetie  theolMiiana.  So  tiiat,  amid  that 
band,  in  many  a  breast,  beneath  m  exterior  plain, 
cold,  puritanical,  tiiere  burned,  altng  witii  the 
high,  fierce,  determined  8]nrit  of  a  Kpablican 
soldier,  the  concocted  (uride  of  n  nobility^of 
twenty  generationa. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  destiny  of  En^and, 
that  this  class,  ritting  in  the  same  chamber  with 
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the  dtizcns  «ad  bai^[eBus>  who,  with  vhaterer 
fimuuH  they  deftnded  the  nimnr,  local  intexetts 
of  their  R^ecdTe  townships,  were  remurkable  fat 
a  hamUe  ind  eron  timid  deportment  in  flieir 
transactions  with  flie  king  and  nobtli^t  conunnni- 
cated  to  them  a  ptation  of  their  own  high  spirit : 
80  th^  we  shall  find  the  poor  Commons,"  who 
before  scarcely  dared  to  lift  their  eyes  from  the 
ground  in  the  presence  of  royalty  and  nobility, 
now  transformed  into  the  "  Commons  of  England," 
who  deposed  lords,  bishops,  and  kings,  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  world.* 

In  this  progress  of  events  the  Beformation,  or 
rerolutioD  in  religion,  referred  to  above,  played  an 
important  part  We  agree  with  M.  Guizot  in 
thinking  that  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
Befonnation  was  not  a  mere  stmggle  for  the  redress 
of  eeclesiastical  grievances,  but  a  grand  insurrec- 
tion of  human  intelligence  against  spiritual  domi- 
nation. This  insurrection,  dien,  having  been  suc- 
cessful,— this  rebellion  having  become  a  revolution, 
— a  singular  phenomenon  presents  itself  through- 
out  Europe, — liberty  iu  spiritual  matters  and  sub- 
jection in  temporal,  free  examination  and  pure 
monarchy  standing  face  to  face.  The  battle  was 
first  joined,  the  mighty  and  eventful  conflict  began 
in  England. 

As  we  have  said,  the  kingly  ,power  received  a 
very  considerable  accession  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Tudtnr.  It  reached  a  d^ree  of  energy  and  con- 
centration it  had  not  before  known.  Not  that,  as 
M.  Guiztrt  has  remarked,  the  despotism  of  the 
Tudors  was  more  violent,  more  oppressive,  than 
that  of  their  predeceasors.  There  might  have  been 
as  many  or  mrae  acts  of  injustice,  d  tyranny,  per- 
petrated by  the  Plantagends  than  by  the  Tudon. 
But,  under  the  latter,  the  kingly  power  became 
systematic ;  royalty  held  a  language  it  had  not  held 
before  in  Ei^land.  It  may  be  added  that  a  some- 
what similar  movement,  as  regarded  royalty,  was 
then  going  on  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
-  The  Reformation,  though  Henry  VIII.  probably 
little  suspected  so,  gave  a  mighty  impulse  in  the 
other  direction.  The  minds  of  men,  freed  in  part 
from  the  spiritual  thraldom  which  had  ao  long 
bound  them,  began  to  quntion  other  Uiinga  besides 
matters  of  religioiis  bdief.  In  England,  moreover, 
the  religious  revolution  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  higher  ndeia  aC  the  state,  the  king,  and  ^ 
noUesj  not,  u  in  Germany,  by  the  people  them- 
selves. Consequently  it  bore  die  stamp  of  its 
autlun.  It  was  a  moDaichical  and  aiiatocratical 
Teyolntim;  royal^,  episcopacy,  and  nobility  divided 
among  dmn  uie  nick  spoil  of  their  papal  ]^rede- 
oesanr;  and  consequently,  too,  it  left  many,  if  not 

*  VIdi  «  fWl  davatopaent  ot  tliU  m«  M.  GmtMt**  admlnUa  •  Hto- 
toiie  Genermla  da  1>  CtTllUBtiup  en  Eukm.  tlapuia  1«  Cliute  de 
rEtnptre  Komala  Jiuqn'  k  la  ReTolutlon  rranqaiM.'  Fuii,  lffi8— 
1S3B.— Tbat  tke  laoifl  irfflaeUaf  mkidft  of  tktt  aga  nn  not  idmh- 
■ible  to  tho  real  c)uii|m  that  had  takou  plan  In  the  cooititutloa  of 
■oelety,  it  proved  by  wueh  pamicM  the  ftillovlog.  In  Raleigli'i 
I'nnifativa  of  ParllanMDt ;— "  The  ione  by  «faieh  oui  ktnn  In 
fbmer  timrt  were  ttouliled  Ii  lanlibed  awajr.  llut  the  ncveaaUtM 
lematn.  The  people.  tbeMfoM,  la  theie  later  agn,  aM  no  leaa  to  be 
plMwad  than  the  paen  bcfaro :  fiv.  at  tbe  iaU«r  at*  tamM  Ins,  to, 
by  Mium  of  Uw  Ironing  thmngk  XuUad,  tlia  ConaMMU  havt  all 


all,  of  the  popular  wants  unsatisfied.  Thence  arose 
a  sect,  which  constantly  went  on  increasing,  ot  dis- 
■entienta  from  the  form  of  religion  prescribed  by 
the  state.  In  proportian  to  the  difficulties  which 
their  dissoit  threw  in  their  way,  and  the  dangers 
to  which  it  exposed  them,  were,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, these  men's  enthusiasm,  perseverance, 
energy,  and  courage.  Calm,  austere,  laborious, 
temperate,  hoping  all  things,  enduring  all  things, 
they  learned  iu  time  to  dare  all  things  for  that 
which  the  very  suffering  they  underwent  for  the 
sake  of  it  taught  them  implicitly  to  believe  was  of 
paramount  importuce  to  themselvea  and  to  all 
men.  Such  were  the  Engluh  Puritans,  who  were 
destined  to  be  the  main  instruments  in  bringing 
about  perhaps  the  most  important  revoluUoa  that 
has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  human 
kind. 

The  fire  that  burned  thus  fiercely  in  die  breasts 
of  a  large  portim  of  the  people  of  England,  conti- 
nued to  burn  silently  and  unseen  during -the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  kept  ^nder,  though  it  could  not  be 
extinguished,  by  the  wise  and  firm  policy  of  that 
illustrious  woman.  All  restraint  was  relaxed  in 
the  next  reign,  as  if  the  government  had  fallen 
into  the  hancU  of  a  rabble  of  half-drunken  dotards. 
In  every  relation  of  human  life  in  which  he  is 
viewed,  whether  uttering  drivelling  absurdities  to 
his  parliaments,  and  at  the  same  time  likening 
himself  to  King  Solomon  in  wisdom,  or  bluetering 
about  his  eoniage  and  power  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  givmg  unequivocal  signs  of  the  Isst 
degree  of  cowardice  and  weakness,  or  enlivening 
Uie  privacy  of  his  to^  retirement  by  the  amuse- 
ment  of  lowii^  at  his  coort  fools  jousting  against 
each  other,  momit^  upon  the  shoulders  of  other 
fools,  or  pouring  {ae&  the  effhiions  of  his  obscene, 
grovelhng  nature  to  bis  worthy  minion  Bucking- 
ham, James  is  equslly  an  object  of  aversion  or 
contempt.  'And  yet,  of  the  death  of  this  man, 
Archbiflhop  Laud  says,  in  his  Diary,  that  he 
breathed  forth  his  blessed  soul  most  religiously."* 
Cmtempt,  disgust,  and  the  bitter  feelings  engen- 
dered by  the  persecutions  tliey  underwent,  con- 
verted the  Puritans  generally,  before  the  close  of 
this  reign,  into  zealots  for  a  refbnnaticm  in  the 
state  as  well  as  in  the  church. 

James  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, — a 
man  who,  as  compared  with  his  &tner,  might  be 
considered  as  possessing  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
a  gentleman,  uoi^h  wanting  altogedier  in  those 
higher  charaeterirtics  of  an  English  gentleman, — a 
firm,  a  religious  observance  of  ms  word, — an 
unswerving  fidelity  to  duty  and  to  truth, — and, 
viewed  as  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation,  absolutely 
incapable,  from  ignorance  and  narrowness  of  un- 
derstanding, and  from  weakness  both  intellectual 
and  moral.  Having,  however,  very  high  notions 
of  his  power  and  prerogative,  aud  sufficient  courage 
to  act  upon  those  notionB,  .though  not  sufficient 
ability  to  act  efficiently,  he  hurried  on  the  contest, 
to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  be(weeD  liberty 
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of  comdence  and  civil  subjection — ^between  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  One,  or  the  Few,  and 
the  insurgent  spirit  of  die  Many.  This  conflict, 
from  the  deep  and  far-spreading  character  of  its 
effects,  will  tar  ever  be  intensely  interesting,  not 
<mly  to  Englishmen,  but  to  every  nation  and  tribe 
<^  drilized  men. 

James  had  carried  at  least  the  pretensions  of 
royalty  farther  than  any  of  his  predecessoia.  What 
the  strongest  of  the  Tudors  had  left  vague  and 
fluctuating  in  theory,  whatever  might  have  been 
their  practice,  he  endeavoured  to  render  clear  and 
incontrovertible  as  the  revealed  laws  of  the  Deity. 
He  attempted  to  prove  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(though  me  passages  he  quoted,  had  been  long 
before  used  by  a  much  abler  logician.  Sir  William 
FoTtescue,  to  prove  the  exact  converse  of  the 
kingly  proposition)  that  kings  held  their  power 
inunediatdy  from  God,  and  to  him  only  were  ac- 
countabte  nir  its  exercise;  and  diat  monarchy,  or 
the  sovereignty  of  One,  was  the  form  of  gorou- 
ment  for  which,  above  all  othert,  God  himself  had 
expressed  a  decided  preference.*  Charles  was 
not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  judgment 
of  his  father  on  this  point.  He  had  travelled,  too, 
with  his  father's  minion,  Buckingham,  as  a  travel- 
ling tutor.  He  had  beheld  in  Spun  royalty  treated 
with  honours  little  short  of  divine.  And  from 
France,  along  with  his  queen,  he  received  impres- 
sions which  were  all  in  favour  of  the  supremacy 
of  kings.  If  he  had  had  somewhat  more  ability 
and  a  better  fortune,  perhwa  Strafford  might  have 
done  for  him  what  Richelieu  did  for  his  royal 
relative.  And  yet  there  were  peculiarities  in  the 
caae  of  England  flat  m^t  have  rendered  that 
impossible  even  to  die  firmness  and  capacity  of 
Strafford.  Hiese  we  have  already  touched  slightly, 
but  they  deserve  to  be  more  fully  exammed. 

Hobbest  does  well,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  place 
among  the  very  first  and  chief  causes  of  (as  he 
terms  it)  the  people's  being  corrupted  or  seduced 
from  their  allegiance  to  their  king,  the  allowing 
them  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  was  done 
by  the  Reformation.  If  an  absolute  monarchy, 
such  as  absolute  monarchies  then  were,  was  to  be 
established,  the  best  way  to  go  about  it  was  not 
to  set  every  man  to  work  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
his  mother  tongue,  and  put  his  own  interpretation 
upon  them.  It  might  be  expected  that  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  attempt  to  penetrate  all  the 
mysteries  of  their  reli^non,  to  discuss  freely  the 
nature  and  powers  of  Qod  and  hk  angels,t  would 

*  ComMie  Kins  '  True  Law  of  Pm  Honirebim'  (King 
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not  Stop  short  there,  and  abstain  altogether  from 
touching  upon  ^  nature  of  earthly  potentates. 
King  James  might  command  them  to  alntain  from 
such  speculatiinia  as  too  high  and  we^ity  for 
their  weak  and  narrow  capacitiea.  But,  like 
Canute  dictating  to  tbe  wavea,  he  commanded  in 
vain.  He  did  not  know  that  liie  human  mind  was 
obeying  the  action  of  laws  as  fixed  and  irresistible 
as  those  that  made  die  waves  of  the  ocean  deaf  to 
the  command  of  Canute. 

The  different  effect  produced  at  the  time  by  this 
use  of  the  Scriptures  upon  different  minds,  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  degree  to  which  men*s 
conclusions  are  governed  by  their  interests.  The 
king,  tiie  hieh  nobility,  and  the  high  cleify,  being 
the  principfu  gainers,  were  satisfied  with  the  Re- 
form^on  as  it  was.  They  sought  to  go  no  farther. 
They  were  convinced  Uiat  everything  was  pretty 
much  as  it  should  be.  "The  kingdom,"  they 
said,  "  abounded  vritJi  wealth,  plenty,  and  all  lands 
of  elegance,  more  than  ever :  thej  did  nothii^  but 
applaud  the  happiness  of  England,  and  ulled 
those  ungrateful  and  factious  spirits  who  com- 
plained of  the  breach  of  laws  and  liberties.***  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rest  of  the  community,  including 
gentry,  burgesses,  and  people,  saw  that  the  Refor- 
mation had  left  them  many  things  still  to  desire. 
It  had,  in  truth,  made  them  aware  of  many  wants 
before  unfelt.  And  they  were  not  slow  in  finding 
in  Holy  Writ  abundance  of  evidence  to  support 
their  views  and  prove  the  reasonableneas  of  their 
wishes.  An  instance  of  the  application  of  the 
same  text  of  Scripture  to  prove  two  things  the 
exact  opposite  of  each  other,  will  atrikmgly 
illustrate  the  above  remuks.  **  Kings,'*  says 
Heylyn,  the  churchman,  **  are  God's  deputies  on 
earth,  and,  like  him,  looe  a  cheerfiU  giver.*'-f 
"  Forced  consecrations,**  says  Milton,  the  re- 
publican, "  out  of  another  man's  estate,  are  no 
better  than  forced  vows, — hateful  to  God,  who 
loves  a  cheerful  gever."X 

Akin  to  the  preceding  is  another  cause,  which 
is  noticed  by  Lord  Bacon  as  one  of  the  diseases 
with  which  learning  was  afflicted  in  his  time.§ 
This  was  the  fervor  and  rhetorical  vehemence  of 
language,  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  but  espe- 
cially in  preaching,  which  sprung  up  (says  Bacon) 
abont  the  time  of  Ituther,  and  was  emploved  to 
excite  the  passions  of  the  people;  taking  place  of 
the  somewhat  uncouth  but  far  more  accurate  and 
logical  diction  of  the  Schoolmen.  Hiough  Bacon 
only  viewed  this  phenomenon  as  it  affected  litera- 
ture and  science,  it  iraa  a  a^  and  forerunner  of 
the  greatest  social  and  political  changes.  For  it 
was  the  first  symptom  in  modem  times  that  the 
mass  of  the  community  were  to  be  appealed  to. 
And  though,  when  the  mass  is  simk  in  ignorance, 
the  appeal  is  necessarily,  made  to  their  passions 
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ratlier  than  tbdr  reaun,  even  this  waa  a  point 
gained,  for  it  vaa  a  step  that  behoved  to  be  made 
before  society  could  advance  beyond;  and  a  step 
of  Buch  importance  that,  to  gain  it,  we  should  even 
be  willing  that,  for  a  time,  the  loose,  wordy, 
emp^  dedamatioQ  of  p<^lai-  riietoriciaiis  should 
teke  the  place  of  die  conciBe,  close,  and  pr&- 
dae  laiqpage  of  the  AristoteUan  togiciana,  or 
Schoolmen.  Thia  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
diligent  study  and  imitation  of  the  ancient  orators; 
and,  aln^  with  the  admiration  of  their  style,  there 
would  be  apt  to  arise  an  admiration  of  their  senti- 
ments. So  that  the  Reformation  would  here  act  in 
two  ways.  It  would  produce  a  disposition  to 
question  craiatituted  authoritieB — first,  on  religious 

Sounds ;  and,  seccHidly,  "  because  (in  the  words  of 
ohbet)  there  were  an  exceeding  great  number  of 
men  of  the  better  sort  that  had  been  so  educated,  as 
that,  in  their  youth,  having  read  the  books  written 
by  fioDous  mea  of  the  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman 
comnumwealth,  concerning  their  poli^  and  gre^ 
acUoos,  in  which  books  ^  pi^ular  government 
vaa  extolled  by  that  glorious  name  of  bberty,  and 
monarchy  disgraced  by.  the  name  of  tyranny,  they 
became  uiereb^  in  love  with  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment; and  out  of  these  men  woe  chosen  the 
greateBt  pait  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or,  if  they 
were  not  the  greatest  part,  yet,  by  advantage  of 
their  eloqoence,  were  always  able  to  sway  the 
rest.'* 

But  it  may  be  Baid  that  theae  causes  of  dis- 
affection, with  the  addition  of  another, — namely, 
the  increase  and  division  of  wealth  in  coosequence 
of  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
other  great  towns  of  trade, — were  not  peculiar  to 
England, — but  common  to  her  with  other  coimtries, 
such  as  Holland  and  Germany.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  however,  thoe  were  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  £ngland  which  made  the  above 
causes  eifficient  there  before  they  were  so  in  any 
other  part  of  die  world.  "When  we  regard," 
says  M.  Guizot,  "  the  state  of  the  free  institutions 
of  England  at  the  end  of  die  sixteenth  century, 
this  is  what  we  find  : — 1.  Maxims :  principles  uf 
liberty  which  had  been  writteo,  which  the  country 
and  tbe  legislature  had  never  lost  sight  of.— 
2.  Precedents :  examples  of  liberty,  very  much 
mixed  up,  it  is  true,  with  contrary  examples  and 
precedents,  but  sufficient  to  legitimatise  and  sup- 
port the  remunBtraaoes. — 3.  Institutions,  special 
and  local,  fruitful  in  germs  of  liberty  :  the  jury, 
the  right  of  assembling,  of  being  anned,  the  inde- 
pendence of  municipal  admiuistratums  and  juris- 
dicdons.— 4.  Lastly,  the  parliament  and  its  power, 
of  which  ioya%  hod  more  need  than  ever,  for  it 
had  dilapidated  die  greater  part  of  ita  independent 
revenues,  and  could  not  avoid  having  recourse,  for 
its  aubeistence,  to  the  vote  of  the  country."t 

Now,  the  circumstances  which  were  peculiar  to 
Ebtgtand, — and  among  the  very  most  important  of 
diese  must  be  clasBcd  that  already  mentwned,  of 

•  Buh^nHi.  p.  5,  adltLoBdw.  IW2. 


a  portion  of  die  aristocraey  being  amalgamated 
with  the  burgesses  by  sitting  together  in  die  same 
dumber,— joined  to  those  above  specified,  which 
were  common  to  her  widi  other  European  coun- 
tries, had,  about  the  commencement  of  this  period 
of  our  histtary,  added  much  bcddnesa  not  only  to 
the  thouglus,  bi^  to  the  hearing  of  the  Commons 
of  England.  For  we  may  here  remark,  in  passing, 
that  far  a  loi^  dme  alEter  the  English  Commons 
had  assumed  considoable  boldness  of  ideas  and 
firmness  of  purpose,  dieir  demeanour  was  charac- 
terised  by  an  extreme  deference  and  timidity. 
The  bearing,  again,  of  the  high  aristocracy  who 
sat  in  the  Upper  House  was  marked  by  a  corre- 
sponding haughtiness.  The  following  extract  &om 
the  Commons'  Journals  exhibits,  in  a  curious  and 
striking  manner,  the  state  of  tlu  case  as  regarded 
the  former  humility  and  increaemg  pretensions  of 
the  Commons,  and  the  proportionate  pride  and 
insolence  of  the  Lords,  so  late  as  the  accessuHi  of 
James  I.  to  the  throne.  The  imolence  of  the 
servant  may  generally  be  taken  as  the  measure, 
to  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy,  of  diat  of  the 
master.  "  Luna,  Martii  19,  1603^-Complaint 
was  made,  by  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  of  Bryan 
Tassh,  a  yeoman  of  his  majesty's  guard,  who, 
keeping  one  of  the  doors  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  Sir  Herbert  himself  and  some  others  of  the 
Commons  offering  to  come  in,  be  repulsed  them, 
and  shut  the  door  upon  them  with  these  uncivil 
and  contemptuous  terms,  —  Goodman  burgess, 
you  come  not  here."*  When  such  was  the  inso- 
lence of  the  door-keeper,  the  insolence  of  those 
within  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  considerable. 
Mr.  Yeoman  Tassh,  however,  even  then  did  not 
escape  without  a  reprimand  from  the  Commons 
at  the  bar  of  their  House.  A  few  years  later 
such  insolence  might  have  procured  him  aiupen- 
aion  by  the  neck. 

There  is  one  leading  trait  in  the  aspect  of  thia 
age  that  we  must  notice  before  we  quit  this  purt 
of  our  subjecL  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
probable  effect  of  putting  the  Bible  into  the  hands 
of  the  body  of  the  people.  They  were  commanded 
to  be,  they  professed  to  be,  Christians.  They 
dihgendy  read,  and  much  pondered  on,  the  pre- 
cept of  the  Christian  morality.  In  being  ordered 
to  be  Christians,  they  were  ordered  to  take  these 
as  their  rule  of  Ui'e.  They  did  so  take  them,  to 
the  best  (that  is  to  say)  of  tbeir  comprehension 
and  knowledge  of  them.  They  then  turned  their 
eyes  to  those  who  were  their  worldly  superiors — 
whose  power  and  wealth  made  them  be  hwked  up 
to  as  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  They  looket^ 
as  far  as  they  were  permitted,  into  the  palaces  of 
their  princes  and  the  halls  of  their  nobles ;  and 
they  beheld  many  things  tlure  which  were  hard 
to  recondle  with  the  commands  of  that  Book 
which,  they  believed,  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  whu:h  was  intended  alike  for  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  for  the  prince  in  his  palace  and  the  peasant 
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in  bifl  hnt.  They  were  coDvinced  that  a  court 
vhich  acted  m  a  manner  to  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  cherisbed  religion,  and  a  church 
Tbich  was  the  tool  of  that  court,  must  be  bad, 
and  oi^ht  to  be  put  down.  And  they  went  about 
the  work  of  putting  them  down  wiu  a  mixture 
of  enthusiasm  and  coolness,  of  ability,  energy, 
and  courage,  which  has  never  yet  been  displayed 
in  an  equid  degree  by  any  body  of  men  in  any 
age  end  any  country.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  revo- 
lution which  we  are  about  to  trace  must  not  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  religious  one.  It  was  also 
a  political  revolution,  but  accomplished  in  the 
midst  of  a  religious  people,  in  a  religious  age. 
"Wt  have  already  said  that  it  was  the  commence- 
ment in  Europe  of  the  struggle  between  iree  exa- 
mination in  spiritual  matters,  as  established  by 
the  Reformatifui,  and  pure  monarchy.  This  is 
M.  Ouizf^'s  Btatement  of  the  questitm,  bnt  it  is 
not  strictly  accurate :  fbr,  in  Bngland,  maurchy 
was  not  quite  pure,  nor  examination  quite  free. 
There  was,  however,  enoi^h  of  freedom  of  exa- 
mination to  produce  a  desire  for  more,  and  not 
enough  of  pure  monarchy  to  render  that  desire 
unattainable.  During  the  whole  struggle,  then, 
religious  and  political  ideas,  passions,  and  interests 
mingled,  and  constantly  influenced,  and  supported 
each  other.* 

When  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  being  supposed  to  possess  many  more 
good  qualities  than  his  father,  the  nation,  tired  of 
the  government  of  a  pedant,  an  imbecile,  and 
a  coward,  hailed  his  succession  with  unfeigned 
delight ;  for  they  had  not  forgotten  that  they  had 
once  beoi  governed  by  men,  or  by  a  winnan  who 
possessed  some  of  the  noblest  qnalitiea  of  man- 
hood. Their  joy,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
be  of  long  continuance ;  nor  had  th«r  reason  to 
expect  that  it  would,  if  they  considered  attentively 
what  had  been  the  education  which  the  king  who 
was  now  to  rule  over  them  had  received. 

Among  the  many  vices  of  the  court  of  James  I., 
if  there  were  others  more  loathsome,  thei^  was 
none  more  universal,  more  habitual  in  it,  than 
insincerity.  Insincerity  is,  indeed,  the  charac- 
teriBtic  of  all  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  nations, 
and  pre-eminently  of  all  barbarous  and  semi- 
barbarous  courts.  Thus  we  meet  with  it  in  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  as  well  as  in  that  of  James. 
But,  nevertheless,  we  are  less  likely  to  meet  with 
it  in  abundance  at  the  court  of  a  virtuous  and 
manly  prince  thsn  of  a  vicious  and  effeminate  one. 
At  the  court  of  James,  from  the  kinig  on  bis 
throne  to  the  court  jester,  all  had  idike  discarded 
truth  and  sincerity  as  qualities  they  had  no  use 
and  no  regu^  for.   He  who  could  not  lie,  and 

•  H.Ooteot  ttihks  IhBt  BHfUA  Bmlaaim  wu  n«atiaIlT 
pollllcal,  thoBRh  lallKlaH  lieu  aiH  dmIom  mtmi  m  ItMliiiBeBU 
tell.  aTtll>.eiiEMaM,Lacoal3.  MBr(RUlor]r«rtb«V«TUaBi*Dl, 
lib.  L  p.  1 U)  foe*  htthat.  and  wmy*  that  ailBfaia  ay  KUgtoa  U  Itta 
diipute  abcMt  law*  and  UbtttiM  ntbu  laJaMd  Um  cania  of  lbs  par- 
Ituaent.  Howbtot,  1b  tUa  wa  Urink  Um  wioui  aad  tk«  malt 
pnncrf  It.  fat  Um  patllamaat  fcfMB  wan  baalM  UlTCmwdl  adopted 
thaptaaoriiaTiaf  plca^cf  ieU|loaa  fldHrtlpo  smw  U>  aoldfeni 
aadibaBthoywonlBvladlte  '  V„..-Tr«k. 


look  in  the  face  of  him  to  whom  he  lied  as  if  be 
were  speaking  the  truth,  was  unfit  to  breathe  in 
such  an  ^morohere.  But  in  that  atmosphere 
Charles  Stuart  first  drew  the  breath  of  li&^in 
that  atmosldwre  be  passed  his  boyhood  and  his 
youth, — in  that  atmosphere  he  attained  to  nuu- 
hood,  at  least  to  all  of  manhood  he  ever  knew. 
Knowing,  then,  what  his  father  was,  and  knowing 
what  were  the  instructors  of  the  son,  the  English 
people  do  not  seem  to  have  had  mudi  ground  for 
entertaining  any  high  expectations  irom  tht^  son. 
But  drowning  men,  says  the  jnovexb,  are  glad  to 
catch  at  a  straw. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  national  mind  when 
Charles  called  together  his  first  parliamect.  Even 
of  that  the  proceedings  soon  showed  that,  if  pure 
monarchy  could  at  this  time  be  said  to  exist  in 
England,  its  seat  was  ova  an  awakoiing  volcano 
It  manifested  from  first  to  last  a  apirit  m  distiust 
and  even  of  lesiatance;  and,  after  sittiiw  some- 
what less  than  two  nunUhs,  was  dissolyed  by  the 
king  in  a  fit  of  spleen  at  what  he  considered  its 
coittumacy. 

In  about  six  months  a  new  parliament  wai 
called,  and  the  Commons  do  not  appear  to  have 
grown  in  the  intoral  a  whit  more  compliant  with 
the  kind's  wishes.  They  almost  commenced  their 
proceediiws  with  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  This  man  had  enjoyed  the 
extraordinary  fortune  of  being  the  favounte  and 
prime  minister  of  two  successive  kings,  James  I. 
and  his  son  Ghules.  His  recommendation  to  thii 
high  office  was  simply  beauty  of  person.  Of  the 
qiudities  belonging  to  a  statesman  ne  possessed  not 
one.  It  wouul  be,  then,  only  what  the  laws  of 
human  natnie  would  lead  us  to  expect  if  his  ad- 
ministxatiott  was  one  unintemipted  series  of 
failures  and  disasters.  In  his  negotiations  he  was 
constantly  outwitted  by  men  who,  though  they 
might  be  as  great  knaves,  were  not  quite  so  great 
fools  as  himself;  and  lus  military  enterprises 
rendered  the  name  of  Englishman  the  laugtiing- 
stock  of  Europe,*  till  it  was  redeemed  by  the 
capacity  and  valour  of  Cromwell  and  Blake.  His 
private  life,  too,  was  profligate  to  the  last  degree; 
and  he  offended  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact by  the  insolence  of  his  demeanour.  In  the 
fiill  enjoyment  of  almost  every  object  of  human 
desire,— power  only  short  of  absolute — unbounded 
wealth — ^pleasure  in  every  material  form  iu  which 
it  is  known  to  mortals,  without  having  ezpoided 
one  particle  of  die  labour,  the  coun^^e,  ud  the 
akin  which  the  lot  of  man  upon  earth  has  ordained 
to  be  the  price  of  such  things  ;  and,  naturally  of  a 
frivolous  character,  he  was  necessarily  ^orant  of 
all  which,  as  prime  minister  of  Ei^lud,  it  wss 

•  At  Pub,  llaUd,  tad  tko  Hapn,  Uw  Esi^lab  anbaaMdan 
nra  MmatMly  lainlud.  One  eaar.aMaUnBtd  la  Iloaraira  Lttlm. 
p.  SIO  (Svo.  Loadaa,  Wjti),  will  sem  aa  a  apacfaaaa.  Whca  Si 
Tbonaa  Bdjaaada  nal  aa  MbaMadnr  M  FiaaM^  Iha  Fwathwaa 
ant  to  neat  him  at  St.  Dnda  pnttadad  to  cicaaa  Iha  amallaaM  of 
tfao  atlaadaaeo  on  tbo  ambaaaador  by  aajtaf  Utat  "hkomUfBtT 
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at  wee  hiB  interest  and  his  duty  to  know.  To  all 
this  must  be  superadded  the  circumstance  of  his 
not  being  horn  to  this  high  and  prosperous  fortune, 
which  he  thus  acquired  without  desert  or  eiertion, 
and  consequently  feeling  less  easy  in  hit  position, 
and  therefore  exhibiting,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
bad  ^ualiti^  those  of  a  parvenu.  If  we  can 
conceiTe  a  creatnre  to  the  last  depee  weak,  ig- 
norant, vicions, — knowing  no  bigher  impulse  thui 
the  low,  sordid  passions  of  a  savage  or  a  brute,-— 
intrusted  with  all  that  concerns  the  bapinnen  of 
nilliona  of  bdn^  of  wh<mi  the  lowest  are  con- 
ndenbly  alwre  it  in  the  scale  of  existence, — ^ve 
shall  obtain  some  idea  of  die  admiiustratitm  and 
die  statesmanship  of  Buckiugbam.  A  fitter  in- 
strument than  such  a  minister  the  wit  of  man 
could  hardly  have  devised  to  accelerate  the  fate  of 
a  felling  dynasty. 

Aa  might  have  been  expected,  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  iueflfective, 
"His  majesty's  poor  Commons"  were  not  yet  a 
match  for  the  favourite  of  bis  majesty.  But  the 
fact  of  the  impeachment  at  least  showed  the  spirit 
of  discontent  that  bad  arisen  and  the  spirit  of 
xesistance  that  was  rising  among  the  Commons  of 
England. 

The  kin^  findii^  the  Commons  more  disposed 
to  attack  his  &TOurite  than  to  grant  him  supplies 
of  money,  dissolved  his  refiactory  parliament  after 
it  had  mAj  four  months.  Xner  an  interval  of 
a  year  and  mne  months,  a  third  parliament  was 
called.  Soon  after  its  meeting  a  debate  took  place 
uponpublic  grievances,  in  which  Sir  John  Elliot, 
Sir  llomas  Wentworth,  and  Sir  Edward  Coke 
Joined.*  Wentworth,  after  vehemently  complain- 
ing of  the  illegal  acta  committed,  said,  "  This  hath 
not  been  done  by  the  king  but  by  projectors; 
these  have  extended  the  prerogative  of  the  kin? 
beyond  ita  just  limits."  He  concluded  with 
moving  two  resolutions ;  the  "  1st.  For  our  per- 
sons, the  freedom  of  them  from  imprisonment,  and 
from  employment  abroad  agauistourown  consents, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  customs  of  this  kingdom. 
The  2nd,  for  our  goods,  that  no  levies  may  be 
made  but  by  parliament ;  and  no  billeting  of 
BoldieTS."t  But  this  parliament  is  chiefly  me- 
morable for  preparing  the  petition  to  the  king, 
founded  upon  Magna  Charta  and  other  statutes, 
for  ascertauiing  what  ia  called  in  England  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  sultqect,  which  after- 
wards received  the  name  of  the  "  Petition  of 
Right."!  To  this  petition  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Commona  to  obtain  the  king's  assent  in  parliament 
that  it  might  have  the  force  of  a  special  enact- 
ment, and,  as  such,  be  enrolled  among  the  sta- 
tutes.^  In  one  of  the  debates  on  this  subject 
Pym  made  an  observation  which  shows  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  ambiguity  and  confusion  produced 
by  applying  the  term  "  sovereign  "  to  the  king  of 
England.    "I  know,"  he  said,  «how  to  odd 

•  S«iMl#,p.m  t  PBrl.UUt.»d.ll.p.S36. 
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sovereign  to  the  king's  person,  but  not  to  his 
power ;  and  wtf  cannot  leave  to  him  a  *  sovereign 
power,*  for  we  never  were  possessed  of  it."*  Charles 
at  first  attempted  to  evade  answering  this  petition 
in  the  usual  form,  in  the  mode  to  which  precedent 
had  given  the  stamp  of  legality,  by  the  subterfuge 
of  ajppeariitg  to  assent  to  it  in  vague,  general 
terms.  But  finding  that  this  would  not  satisfy  the 
Commons,  he  at  length  gave  them  an  answer  in 
the  technical  words,  "  Soit  droit  fait  comme  il  est 
d€sir^."t  But,  this  notwithstanding,  the  Commons 
having  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  on 
the  Butgect  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  Charles  pro- 
nwued  the  parliament  in  disgnst,  uter  a  aesaion  of 
litue  more  uian  three  months-l 

During  the  prorogation  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  shows  that  Charles  was  beginning 
to  suspect  that  something  like  a  crisis  in  his 
affairs  had  arrived  which,  for  its  management, 
demanded  abilities  of  a  somewhat  different  order 
from  those  possessed  by  the  minion  Buckingham. 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  obtained  title  and  place, 
being  created  a  baron  and  privy  counsellor ;  and, 
in  Michaelmas  following,  he  wm  made  a  viscount, 
and  lord  president  of  the  council  of  the  north. 
The  assassination  of  Buckingham,  which  also  took 
place  during  this  prorogation,  made  way  for  Went- 
worth and  I^od  to  be  me  king's  principal  advisers. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  parliament  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1629,  the  first  inquiry  of  the  Comm<ms 
regarded  the  infiringement  of  the  Petition  of  Right 
since  the  end  of  the  preceding  session. §  Re- 
ligious grievances  also  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
their  attention,  and  many  long-winded  and  vehe- 
ment harangues  were  delivered,  in  which  each 
speaker  seemed  to  im^ne  that  he  had  peculiar 
means  of  fathoming  the  designs  and  will  of  the 
Deity,  and,  to  borrow  the  words  of  one  of  the  moat 
eloquent  of  those  long-winded  men.  Sir  John 
Elliot,  of  "laying  down  what  was  truth. "P  It 
was  on  these  matters,  as  has  been  noticed  in  a 
former  chapter,^  that  Oliver  Cromwell  first  ap- 
peared as  a  speaker.  And  certainly  it  must  be 
sidd  for  Oiiver,  that  when  he  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  public  life,  so  far  from  evincing  any 
seditious  designs  upon  the  crown  of  these  realms, 
he  appeared  to  be  much  more  occupied  with  the 
world  to  come  than  with  this.  Meanwhile  the 
breach  between  the  king  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  every  day  becoming  wider;  and^  after  a 
debate  of  unusual  violence  on  the  great  question  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  this  third  parliament  also 
was  hastily  dissolved,  like  its  two  predecessors,  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1629,  Elliot,  Hollis,  Selden, 
and  the  other  principal  members  of  the  om>osition, 
being  at  the  same  time  thrown  into  the  Tower.** 

•  Varl.HiBt.Tol.ii.p.357. 

t  Ibid.  p.  409.  Yet  it  it  to  be  nmuked  that  thli  wm  the  vinal 
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Henceforth  Charles  resolTed  to  try  what  could  be 
done  without  parliaments. 

For  Bome  time  things  went  on  smoothly  enough ; 
and  to  a  superficial  observer,  such  as  Charles's 
foreign  wife  and  her  frivolous  and  foolish  courtiers, 
or  to  a  short-sighted  bigot  such  as  Laud,  Charles's 
principal  adriser  next  to  the  queen,  die  smooth 
mir&ce  of  society  which  they  beheld  gave  no  in- 
dications of  the  tornado  that  was  gathering  around 
and  the  earUiquake  that  was  sleeping  below. 

The  wifie  of  Charles,  H«urietta  Maria,  a  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  had  not  been  long  in 
England  before  she  discovered  that  her  husMnd 
was  a  weak  man ;  and,  though  herself  a  more  than 
ordinarily  weak  and  shallow  woman,  she  felt  her- 
self in  duty  bound  at  least  to  make  the  attempt  to 
govern  him,  and,  through  him,  the  kingdom  of 
England.  She  wished  to  know  and  regulate 
everything ;  and  if  she  was  not  consulted  upon 
every  occasion,  she  treated  her  royal  consort  as  a 
spoiled  child  does  those  who  have  submitted  to 
ue  yoke  of  its  weak,  capricious  tyranny.  She 
was  surrounded  on  the  one  hand  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  on  the  other  by  frivolous,  intriguing 
young  courtiers,  and  1^  one  or  two  women,  such  as 
the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  who,  like  their  n^al 
mistress,  fancied  that  they  had  taloits  tat  empire 
as  well  as  gallantry.  To  diis  coterie  the  ternuna- 
tion  of  parliaments  seemed  the  commencement  of 
an  Elysium  upon  earth. 

We  may  well  question  whether  this  section  of 
Charles's  council  would  amalgamate  well  with  the 
other  directed  bj  two  audi  men  as  Laud  and 
Wentworth. 

The  son  of  a  ountry  tradesman,  to  whatever 
cause  William  Laud  owed  his  high  place  in  the 
church  and  state,  he  did  not  owe  it  to  his  birth, 
any  more  than  Wolsey  and  most  of  his  brethren, 
for,  in  fact,  i^  was  m  JLaud's  time,  and  mainly 
through  hie  instrumentality,  that  the  Church  of 
Engluid  commenced  its  close  alliance  with  the 
aristocracy.  Up  to  the  age  of  6ft]r  Laud  hul  lived 
secluded  in.  a  college  in  Oxford,  distinguished, 
however,  &a  a  busy,  meddling  spirit,  and  the  sort 
oi  learning  and  acuteness  which  was  at  that  time 
in  demand  at  the  Universities.*  First,  Bishop  of 
St  David's,  then  of  Bath  and  Wells,  afterwards  of 
Iiondon,  and,  lastly.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and,  in  truth,  prime  minister  of  England  (for 
though  he  himself  held  no  ostensible  political 
office  except  his  seat  at  the  council-board,  at  the 
great  committee  of  Trade  and  of  the  king's  re- 
venue, and  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
^^easnry  during  the  time  the  lord  high  treasurer- 
ship  was  in  commissum,  a  lord  high  treasurer,  a 
clerk  of  the  closet,  and  one  of  the  jprincipid  secre- 
taries of  state  were  appointed  im  his  recommenda- 
tim),  he  carried  into  these  hi^  functioiu  the 

hlibnTof  k  liirelpi  naUoD  ]  In  the  mli-tmitUtloii  H.  Gnlsot  CSiit. 
it  la  H«v.  fJmgUttrrt.  i,  tt?)  hu  fim  of  the  eulaai*tlon  of  Flneh, 
the  Speaker.  In  the  debate  of  the  Snd  of  Harefa, "  I  will  not  ley  i  wUt 
Mt.  bat  I  dare  aot,"— wUeh  be  tunu  intoi  "  /•  ««  emr  pOM,  Je  ne  pide 
f»M,  ie  o'oee  pa*." 
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petty,  meddling,  squabbling  spirit  of  a  university 
proctor.  His  rise  was  mamly  owing  to  those  low 
and  base  arts  to  which  spirits  at  once  servile  and 
insolent  are  so  prone,  and  to  which  so  many  men 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  laymen  as  well  as  church- 
men, have  owed  their  rise.  No  sooner  had  he 
attained  a  certain  elevation  than  he  kicked  down 
those  who  had  helped  him  up ;  and  while,  like 
the  pampered  dog  or  menial  of  a  grnt  man*s 
household,  Iw  was  obsequious  and  fewning  to  his 
master  and  his  master's  minim  Buckinglum,  be 
was  unmanneriy  bnd  overbearii^  to  all  beaides. 
At  the  same  time  laborioos,  austere,  headstrong, 
choleric,  uncourteous  even  to  hezshness  towaru 
all  but  those  he  considered  his  8uperion,t  he  was  as 
little  likely  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  a  circle 
of  gay,  frivolous,  and  licentious  courtiers,  as  towards 
the  austere,  grim  puritans  whom  he  persecuted  wtih 
such  unrelenting  cruelty.  The  church  was  the 
one  idea  of  Laud's  minid,  and  its  agnandiiement 
the  one  object  of  his  existence ;  and  he  developed 
that  idea  and  pursued  that  object,  not  indeed  with 
the  genius  of  a  philosopher  and  the  spirit  of  a 
statesman,  but  wttii  the  microscopic  and  perverted 
acuteness  of  a  theolo^cal  schoolman,  the  unrelax- 
ing  energy  of  a  zeiuot,  and  the  stem,  inflexible 
courage  of  a  miolyr. 

Wentworth  was  sprung  frtm  Hbat  daas  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  as  known  by  the 
name  of  gentry,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
William  Wentworth,  a  gentleman  of  lan^  estate 
and  ancient  family  in  the  counW  of  York,  hold- 
ing a  manor  which  had  descended  to  him  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  claiming  ctaisan- 
guinity  with  a  long  list  of  ancient  and  noble  farai- 
Hes,  that,  in  those  days  of  respect  to  high  birth 
and  long  descent,  might  comport  well  with  his 
son's  aspiring  fortunes. f  It  has  been  usual  to 
consider  Wentworth  as  an  apostate  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  youth ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  so  desig- 
nated by  Pym  in  the  speech  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  motion  for  bis  impeachment  at  the 
commencemoit  of  the  Long  Parliament.  But, 
without  quarrelling  aboid  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
it  may  be  snf^ent  here  to  observe  wat  we  have 
evidence  from  Wentworth's  own  pen  that  he  was, 
from  the  first,  solicitous  of  royal  favour ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  hem  driven  into  opposition  to  the 

*  CUretidon,  thongh  Ibe  woloitat  oT  Land,  relate*  a  ebfldBf  bt- 
■tance  of  liile ;  and  lo  ehow  that  It  wai  not  an  laoUted  inetancv,  hm 
addi,  "  and  thli  kind  of  beba*(onT  of  hie  wai  the  dieeoUM  of  all 
companlet  of  peraoni  of  quality,  every  Mn  eontiwrfBg  any  eodi 
•toty  with  aaotber  like  it,  vety  much  lo  1^  dhadnaUML"— Clam- 
don'a  lift!,  vol.  L  p.  69.  Osfonl.  1739. 

t  An  Eiaay  towardi  the  Life  of  my  Lord  Strallbrde,  in  n  Letter  to 
the  lata  Earl.  By  Sir  Geovse  RadclUTe :  fbrminv  Appendix  N&  I.  oi 
Strafforde'i  Letters  and  Diapalchea.  9  vole.  IbUo,  London,  1730.— 
Abo  BlOK.  Brit.,  art.  Wentworth ;  the  compilen  of  which  attUp, 
bowerer,  II  ought  to  be  obeerred,  althaogh  tbey  hav*  aMtd  fttjaa 
other  eonrcee  come  new  matter,  have  In  aoM  inatancee  nnmnat- 
ably  departed  tram  the  account  of  KadcUfie,  who,  m  StnSbrd*a  c*a- 
fldentialMend, iraa Ukelv to  be, and  waa, welt tnbrmad.  For  inetam. 
In  Texard  to  the  time  of  nisSrit  maniaffe,  whoa  the  aoeonni  oTRad- 
clilTe  if  proved  by  a  letter  in  page  1,  toL  L  of  the  Letteis  and  Dia- 
petchea.  and  irf  hti  Brat  enlerlnf  parliaineBt.  when  BadelUle'a  ^9 
b  conBrmed  by  Browne  Willie'*  NotlUa  PatUamenteria.  toI.  iit. 
p.  169,  SInee  writing  the  nbore  we  ban  been  mUlad  to  Snd  that 
the  aecnraey  of  RaddKTe  baa  alau  been  noUoed  Sj  Mr.  Foreler  In  Ua 
liteieadw  and  gn^,  and  at  tbi  aaaM  Urn*  nUtonto,  LUb  at 
(HnfMO,  pMWwdteDr,  Lantaer't  CaUoitCnkmtM^ 
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coart  rather  from  disgiut  at  the  reception  hi« 
advances  had  met  with  from  the  king,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
than  from  a  thorough  cooviction  of  the  badness  of 
the  government,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  amend  it  * 
However  that  may  be,  he  rendered  himself  su£& 
ciently  formidable,  by  his  energy  and  eloquence, 
aa  an  enemy,  to  make  the  court  think  it  worth 
while  to  have  him  for  a  friend.  But,  in  the  capa- 
city of  Charles's  minister,  he  £Dimd  that  Uie  cup 
wmch  he  had  conted  was  not  one  of  unmixed 
sweetness.  Both  nature  and  fortune  had  con- 
tributed to  leaAer  Wentworth  imperious  and 
haughty ;  and  his  bold  and  aspiring  spirit  might 
be  expected  to  rebel  against  ao  weak  and  con- 
temptible a  dictation  as  that  of  Charles  and  his 
miserable  wife.  His  views  were  too  large,  and 
his  pride  was  too  lofty,  to  permit  him  to  mix  him- 
self up  with  the  domestic  intrigues,  or  give  wa^ 
before  the  convenience,  of  the  palace.  And  yet  it 
is  curious,  in  reading  the  letters  and  dispatches  of 
Strafford,  to  observe  how  his  vigorous  adminis- 
tratirai,  and  comprehensive,  coherent,  and,  pro 
taniOj  statesmanlike  views,  were  thwarted  by 
whims  and  Aillies  maihj  of  a  spoUed  child,  or  a 
weak,  violent,  capridoui  woman.  The  good  or 
bad  humour  of  the  queoi,  the  etiquette  of  the 
court,  the  prerogatives  of  the  oflScers  of  the  house- 
hold, appeared  to  Charles  considerations  almost 
if  not  altogether  of  equal  importance  with  the 
mightiest  interests  of  the  empire.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  his  letters  so  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  his  position,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  his 
own  words : — "  I  am  none,"  he  writes  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  "  of  those  soft-tempered  spirits ;  but  I 
cannot  endure' to  be  mistaken,  or  suffer  my  purer 
and  more  entire  affections  to  be  soiled  or  in  the 
least  degree  prejudiced  with  the  loathsome  and 
odious  attributes  of  covetousness  and  ambitious 
falsehood.  Dome  but  right  in  this;  judge  my 
watches  to  issue  (as  in  ^lah  they  do)  from  those 
clearer  cistans;  I  lay  my  band  under  your  ibot; 
I  despise  danger,  I  ianffk  at  labour.  Command 
me  in  all  diffieultiet,  in  all  confidence,  in  all  zea- 
dineBS.**t  Of  the  difficulties  of  Wentworth*!  situ- 
ation it  was  not  one  of  the  least,  that  he  had  to 
spend  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  writing  an 
explanation  and  defence  of  almost  every  one  of 
his  measures  to  a  pack  of  ignorant  incapables, 
such  aa  composed  the  English  court  at  that  time. 
It  is  astonishing  what  labour  he  must  have  gone 
through  in  this  way.  Besides  the  two  large  folio 
volumes  of  his  INspatchea,  that  were  published 
about  a  century  ago,  there  exists  at  Wentworth 
House,  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  an 

■  See  paitlenluly  hi*  Lettcn  «nd  Dbpfttclies,  voL  i,  pp.  Si.  3& 
Bat  then  b  ctUbbm  to  iha  nme  «AMt  MBltcnd  cU  tkrooKti  thow 
p«pen,  which,  beiidn  fumithiuit  lutoriftl*  for  IbminK  a  tiulfmnit 
of  the  character  of  Straflbid,  each  «■  are  eeldom  pocMned  Ibr  ertU 
in>iin|>  piiblie  meo,  afford  a  man  oompleta  i^um  than  can  b« 
Hvoiid  alwwhare  of  tlw  loeial  aa  well  ai  political  oondltkin  of  Ed|- 
land  dnrinK  the  euHj  part  of  the  feveoMauth  oeDtary.  Bom*,  pro- 
bably vett  awtra  luw  moeh  it  would  tall  afalnat  bli  vtows,  dm 
seucelr  itlladed  to  theae  papera.  perhaps  the  moat  TBlnallla  neoid 
that  MS  con*  down  to  na  of  tiiat  aMmMntona  tfma. 
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immense  mass  of  papers,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
still  unpublished. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  Wentworth  had  not  been 
long  in  his  government  of  Ireland  before  the  good 
effects  of  bu  vigorous  administratiim  began  to  be 
felt.  Hke  debts  of  Uie  crown  were  discharged; 
the  revenue,  before  unequal  to  the  expenditure, 
was  raised  above  it ;  the  army,  whieb  he  found 
feeble  and  ill-duciplined,  was  recruited,  well- 
disciplined,  and  well-paid;  and,  though  Went- 
worth tyrannized  over  all,  he  would  permit  no 
other  tyrants  but  himself :  consequentiy  the  reli- 
gious and  aristocratical  factions  were  kept  in 
check,  and  the  poor  were  protected  from  the  op- 

{>ression  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  which,  in  Jn- 
and,  except  when  checked  by  an  iron  hand  like 
that  of  Wentworth  and  Cromwell,  has  at  all  times 
ground  them  down  to  the  very  dust.*  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  commerce  prospered,  manufac- 
tures were  established,  agriculture  made  some 
progress :  in  a  word,  Ireland  was  under  an  arbi- 
trary and  iron  rule,  indeed,  but  less  a  prey  than, 
peiiiaps,  it  has  ever  been  before  or  since,  to  the 
wasting  domination  of  a  selfish  and  ignorant 
oligarchy. 

In  England,  Laud,  possessed  of  less  ability  as 
well  as  invested  with  less  ample  power  than  Went- 
worth exercised  in  Ireland,  though  he  could  not 
go  quite  so  far  or  quite  bo  fast  as  his  friend,  yet 
went  as  fast  as  he  was  able  in  the  same  path.  He 
set  to  work  with  his  characteristic  violence.  He 
put  down  all  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing ;  and 
he  would  fain  have  put  down  all  liberty  of  think- 
ing in  the  same  manner ;  but  that  was  not  quite 
so  easy.t  He  imprisoned,  he  fined,  he  cut  off 
ears,  he  slit  noses,  he  scourged,  he  set  in  the 
pillory,  he  branded  with  red-hot  inm;  and,  to 
render  the  thing  complete,  those  who  sought  to 
escape  from  this  intoloable  tyranny  to  the  wilds 
of  America  were  stopped.  Sudi  were  the  means 
that  Laud  employed  to  the  pnrfessed  end  of  pro- 
pagating the  true  religion. 

But,  whether  or  not  by  such  measures  Laud 
advanced  true  religion,  it  is  certain  that,  at  least 
for  a  time,  he  advanced  something  which  was 
probably  much  nearer  the  real  end  he  had  in 
view,  and  that  was  the  Church  of  England.  Never 
was  that  church  in  a  more  palmy  state.  In  1635 
the  star  of  the  Church  of  England  might  be  said 
to  be  in  ita  zenith.  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, vaa  prime  minister  of  I^gland;  Juxon, 

*  Str«(raTd*«  Letter*  and  Diepatohet.  vnLI.  pp.S87.  371.  In  the 
latter  place  Um  exprmioii  of  9ti  John  Finch,  Lord  Chief  Jnitlce  of 
the  C<»nmon  Pleas,  ii  remarkable.  "Your  lordihip't  wlidum,"  he 
MfS,  "  hath  now  btooght  the  aBdta  of  Ireland  (o  such  a  pui  as  *a 
here  cannot  detarmhie  whether  Ihoae  that  have  need  of  justice  Ion 
you  more,  or  those  that  have  nut  Justice  (how  great  soever,  and  that 
wovld  willingly  be  above  it^  (tor  yon." 

t  Heylyn's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  863,  folio,  LoBdon.  ISse.  He  got  a 
decree  paaaed  In  the  Star  Chamber  on  Jaly  1, 1637,  bywbiabltwae 
ordered "Thatthe  master-prinlen  ttota  tlwnccbrth  ihoold  be  redacod 
to  a  certain  number ;  and  that  If  any  other  should  secretly  or  openly 
pursua  that  trade,  he  sbottld  be  set  In  the  j^Uory,  or  whipped  thnrng h 
tiie  etteets,  and  suffer  such  other  punishment  aa  that  eourt  should 
Umict  npon  Um."  The  re«  of  the  decree,  prt^bltini  the  piiBtinx 
oraiybmriLiritlMHrtthei'evriMttarof  theaiehUahopac  ibib^ftB 
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Bishop  of  London,  was  lord  high  treasurer,  the 
first  churchman  who  had  heen  so  since  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.*  Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
Bancroft,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  were  talked  of  among 
the  young  clergy,  who  *'  swarmed  mightily  about 
the  court,"  and,  after  the  joining  of  the  *' white 
aleereB  witih  the  white  staff,"  seemed  to  think 
everything  their  own,  as  secretary  of  state  and 
chancelloT  of  the  exchequer.f  Moreover,  by  en- 
forcing conformity  in  the  English  regiments  and 
factories  beyond  seas,  and  by  sending  bishops  to 
the  colonies  and  backing  them  with  forces,"  it 
was  hoped  that  the  Church  of  England  might  be 
rendered  "  as  difPused  and  catholic  as  the  Church 
of  Rome."J  So  that  Laud  might  well  exclaim, 
after  so  much  exertion,  "  And,  now,  if  the  church 
will  not  hold  up  themselves  under  God,  I  can  do 
no  more."§ 

The  characteristic  of  the  English  church,  as 
distinguishing  it  from  most  other '  aristocratical 
hierarchies,  was  its  strict  subordination  to  the 
state,  while  at  the  same  lime  it  had  distinctly  se- 
parate ministers  and  functions.  In  the  latter  qua- 
lity it  differed  from  the  hierarchy  of  aristocratical, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  republican  Rome,  of 
which  the  ministers  were  at  the  same  time  states- 
men and  soldiers, — the  ministers,  in  short,  of  the 
ruling  oligarchy;  in  the  former  from  the  papal 
hierarchy,  which  owned  subordination  to  none, 
but  claimed  dominion  over  all.  The  English 
church,  moreover,  like  the  reformed  churches  of 
Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland, 
owed  its  origin  solely  to  the  individual  will  of  the 
temporal  sovereign,  and  by  that  lost  all  independ- 
ence. It  had,  indeed,  early  felt  the  irksomeness 
of  this  yoke,  and  desired  to  shake  it  off ;  but  the 
perils  which  beset  it  at  once  from  the  Catholics 
and  Nonconformists,  and  the  formidable  hand  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  rendered  that  desu^ 
a  vain  one.  When  the  Stuarts  came  to  the  throne 
the  clergy  became  bolder,  soon  finding  out,  as  well 
as  the  people,  that  they  had  got  a  very  different 
sort  of  master  to  deal  with.  Every  time  the  king 
paraded  his  prerogative,  and  talked  of  his  divine 
right,  the  clergy  bowed  respectfully ;  but,  by-and- 
by,  they  began  to  slip  in  a  word  or  two  at  times  of 
their  divine  right  also.  By  way  of  excuse,  how- 
ever, for  these  pretensions  with  the  king,  they 
became  vehement  against  the  people,  calling  them 
"  the  rude,  rascal  commons,  *'  rascal  rioters," 
**  rascal  rabble,*'  "  that  underfoot  of  people,"  and 
the  like  ;j|  apparently  forgetting  that  tb^  had 
souls  to  be  saved;  much  more,  that  they  were 
formed  **  kSter  the  image  of  their  Maker,"  as' well 
as  their  betters.  When  Charles  I.  got  embroiled 
wiUi  bis  parliament,  and  was  lookmg  about  him 

*  Lkod'a  Diuf,  p.  SS. 

4  StralTanl's  Lrtteia  nnd  DUpaleliei,  Tot.ll.  s.f,  fhn 
the  Rev.  Gemne  Gamtd,  Haaur  of  Um  CbartentoiiM,  ■  nuHpuB^ 
cnt  or  StraObrd'*. 

{  HeylTii'a  Ufa  of  Land,  pp.  2;C  and  36B. 

j  Laud'*  ninn,  )•.  W. 

J  Sw  the  Buck  uf  Humflln  of  llie  Chnrah  of  Encluid,  Land's 
XHivrandhtaHiataryof  bla  TronUta  and  Trial,  u>4  Hnln't  lib 
«riMd,fHiiB.  SMKlMiBWwpBnmbiirBVariu, 


for  the  means  of  governing  without  parliaments, 
the  English  clergy  thought  that  the  time  for  assert- 
ing their  independence  had  arrived.  In  bo  think- 
ing, however,  they  were  mistaken.  • 

The  monopolv  by  the  clergy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  king  and  of  the  high  offices  of  the  state,  to 
which  we  liave  adverted,  naturally  excited  the 
jealousy  and  disfnut  of  the  h^her  aristocracy,  who 
were  accustomed  to  consider  that  confidence  and 
those  f^ces  as  their  birUu^ht.  But.  as  if  thej/ 
were  not  a  sufficiently  formidable  adversary,  Laud 
contrived  to  add  to  uidrs  the  enmity  of  another 
powerful  order  of  mm — the  lawyers.  He  com- 
plains bitterly  in  some  of  his  letters  to  his  con- 
fidant and  coadjutor,  Wentworth,  of  the  ob- 
stacles opposed  to  the  aggrandisemmt  of  the 
church  by  the  *'  forms  of  the  common  law." 
"  The  Church  of  England,"  he  writes  on  one 
occasion,  "is  so  bound  up  in  the  forms  of  the 
common  law,  that  it  is  not  posable  for  me  or  for 
any  man  to  do  that  good  which  he  would,  or  is 
bound  to  do.  For  your  lordship  sees,  no  man 
clearer,  that  they  which  have  gotten  so  mudii 
power  in  and  over  the  church,  will  not  let  go  their 
hold ;  they  have,  indeed,  fiings  with  a  witness, 
whatsoever  I  was  once  sakl  in  passion  to  have."* 
We  will  quote  an  extract  on  this  subject  fonn  his 
History  of  his  Troubles  and  Trial,  as  a  carious 
contrast  to  the  preceding,  and  as  showing  the  grest 
value  of  the  Strafford  Papers  in  unmasldng  the 
statesmen  of  those  times : — "  Ever  since  I  had  the 
honour  to  sit  at  the  council-table,  I  kept  myself 
as  much  to  the  law  as  I  could,  and  followed  the 
judgment  of  those  great  lawyers  which  then  sat  at 
the  hoard.  And  upon  all  references  which  came 
from  his  majesty,  if  I  were  one,  I  left  those  freely 
to  the  law,  who  were  not  willing  to  have  their 
business  ended  any  other  way.  And  this  the 
lord  keeper,  die  loi^  privy  sea^  and  the  oowisel 
learned,  which  attended  war  clients*  causes,  can 
plentifully  witne88.'*t  Now,  there  is  one  case 
which,  from  its  importance  and  die  misrepTewn- 
tation  it  has  received  fromhiatinisns,  ve  shall  nve 
here,  in  which  <me  of  the  "  counsel  learned"  does 
notiritness  much  in  favour  of  the  archbkhop,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  bears  as  strong  witness  to  the 
meddling,  irritating,  intolerable  character  of  hia 
tyranny,  as  some  of  his  moat  atrocimu  acts  <tf 
persecution  and  cruelty. 

Bagshaw,  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  of 
some  standing  and  considerable  reputation  in  hia 
profession,  having  been  chosen  reader  for  the  Lent 
vacation,  began  his  readings  February  24th,  1639, 
selecting  for  his  subject  the  statute  pro  Ciero^ 
35  £dw.  III.  c.  7.  Before  we  enter  fruther  into 
this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  give,  in  B^shaw*a 
own  woniB,his  account  of  his  real  soitiments  with 
regard  to  episcopacy ;  and  th^  the  more  on  thia 
account,  tluit  those  sentiments  may  he  con^dNed 
as  exhibiting  some  view  of  the  opinions  rateitained 
on  the  same  subject  by  several  of  the  most  infla- 

*  ^tnSwd'a  Lrtlcra  and  Dlipatehaa,  vol.  L  p.  IIL 
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ential  and  remarkable  men  of  that  time,  mch  as 
Lord  Falkland,  Clarendon,  Colpepper :  M.  Guizot 
even  thinks  that  aome  of  the  popular  leaderB,  for 
example,  Hampden  and  Hollis,  would  have  pre- 
ferred, to  a  Presbyterian  organization  of  the  church, 
a  moderate  episcopacy,  wiui  functitnu  purely  ec- 
clesiastical utd  more  Uber^  of  conscience  than 
Laud  and  his  friends  approved  ofl 

**I  was  then,"  says  Bagshaw,  in  die  Vindication 
of  himself,  which  he  aftenrards  published,  and 
am  still  of  opinion,  that  the  crown  of  ]&ig1and, 
being  a  monarchy  bouud  up  by  such  apt  laws,  for 
the  benefit  and  peace  of  prince  end  people,  is  so 
apted  for  the  order  and  jiuisdiction  of  bishops, 
that  I  hold  it  the  fittest  for  this  nation  of  any  in 
the  Christian  world.  And  I  think  I  am  able, 
within  my  sphere  and  profession,  to  maintain  it 
against  any  adversary :  et  cedo  mihi  qvemvis  or- 
bitrum.  And  here  I  have  just  occasion  to  profess 
to  all  the  world,  as  in  truth  I  do,  that  I  was  so  far 
irom  the  very  thoughts  of  destroying  bishops,  that, 
observing  at  the  time  of  my  raiding,  and  divers 
years  before,  the  great  invasions  that  were  made 
by  them  upon  the  common  law  of  England,  and 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  scorn  and 
contempt  at  that  time  cast  abrmd  upon  professors 
and  the  very  profession  of  the  law,*  I  knew  no 
other  vray  1h>w  to  hold  them  (the  bishops)  up  in 
their  functions  and  just  jurisdictions,  and  in 
esteem  and  honour  amongst  the  people  (which 
once  they  had),  as  by  readmg  upon  that  law  which 
gave  them  their  just  bounds  and  limits,  which,  if 
once  they  should  break  down,  I  ever  feared  their 
ruin  and  destruction. "t  That  Bagshaw  was  sin- 
cere in  these  sentiments  his  subsequent  conduct 
fully  proved.  For,  observing  that  the  members 
of  ^e  Long  Parliament  were  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  what  he  considered  temperate  reforma- 
tion, he  jinned  the  king  at  Oxford,^  and  sat  in  the 
parliament  called  there.  Having  been  taken  pri- 
■oner  and  sent  to  Lcmdon,  he  was  committed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  King's  Bench,  and 
he  itfterwards  suffered  in  hu  estate  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. The  opinion  of  such  men  as  Bagshaw, 
Falkland,  and  many  others  equally  moderate, 
speaks  volumes  with  respect  to  episcqiacy  as  mo- 
dellftl  by  Ijaud. 

Bagshaw  having  shown  that  a  relation  published 
of  these  proceedings  during  his  lifetime,  and  from 
which  Heylyn  appears  to  nave  taken  his  account, 

■,Tlw  rolloviBK  ptmg*,  letter  fram  Whltglft  to  Dorldgh, 
eouvrya  ■  (rood  Idea  of  tbe  light  InwbMi  the  lawvera  wen  viewed 
by  dieproad  cbuKhmen  of  fimer  dayi:— "The  temporal  lawyer, 
-wlioM  leiriiliig  U  no  lenrntiiK  Mywhere  but  hrio  at  home,  being  born 
to  nttthinit,  doih  by  his  Ubonr  and  travail  In  iliat  barbaioiu  know- 
ledita  puTChaae  to  himself  and  hii  heira  tat  erer  a  thovaand  pounda 
per  annnn)iaiid<Aenttsieamneh  Boie,  whereof  tliere  aKalthleday 
many  examplea."  (StryiM'i  WhilgUI,  b.  S1&.)  It  wu  natural  for 
men  to  tallc  thna  wboae  leamiDg  and  whoM  law.  though  they  irera 
but  conupliooi,  wereyeteorruptioHof  a  noble  and  claeiie  original: 
tiiat  leatning.  moreoTer.  and  that  law,  beiog  almoetnnlferMl;  at 
]ea«t  if  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  uf  the  Roman  empire  might  be 
•oeaUed. 

f  A  Juet  Vindication  of  the  Qneetloned  Fart  of  the  Reading  of 
Edward  Rngihaw,  Eaq..  had  in  the  Hldille  Temple  Hall,  February 
SiLh.  1639.  upon  the  SUtateef  US  Edw.  111.,  called  fitatafm  pro 
C'ere.  With  a  True  NarrallTe  of  Uie  Caua«  of  SileneiDg  the  Rea- 
dwbTtballwiiAKhMabopcrfCaiitHtbutytftc.  IjoadM,ie60, 

i  Wood's  AllMW  0»s.,nl.  il. 


contains  several  mistakes,  we  shall  follow  his  own 
statement  in  the  Vindication  above  quoted.  After 
having  expounded  the  whole  statute,  he  made  ten 
divisions  of  it,  according^  he  says,  to  the  then 
manner  of  readers.  Upon  every  division  he  put 
ten  cases.  His  first  case  upon  his  fint  divisum 
consisted  of  fourteen  points,  the  first  of  which  was 
this : — "  Whether  an  act  of  parliament  may  pass 
and  be  good  by  the  assent  of  the  king,  his  tem- 
poral lords  and  commons  (all  the  spiritual  being 
absent,  or,  if  present,  wholly  dissenting)  ?"  And 
he  held  that  it  might.  Another  point  of  his  first 
case  upon  the  first  division  was  this  : — "  Whether 
a  beneBced  clerk  may  b^  that  statute  exercise  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  be  a  justice  of  peace?"  "In 
the  argument  of  which  point,**  he  says,  "  I  did 
not  at  all  speak  against  their  being  justices  of 
peace,  so  that  they  might  be  so  by  law,  by  virtue 
of  the  king's  commission.  Only  by  way  of  caution, 
in  that  they  might  refuse,  in  reepect  of  their 
orders ;  and  I  only  declared  bow  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  law  of  the  church  stood  heretofore  in 
that  point.**  The  fourth  point  of  his  third  case 
upon  the  third  Vision  was  this : — **  Whether  a 
clerk  that  iB%n  heretic  may,  at  this  day,  be  con- 
victed and  condemned  far  heresy  by  his  own  ordi- 
nary alone?**  And,**  he  says,  - 1  thought  he 
wrald  not.** 

Bagshaw  read  three  lectures  on  three  several 
days,  the  25th,  27th,  and  29th  of  March,  without 
any  interruption.  But,  on  the  30th,  the  Lord 
Keeper  Finch  sent  to  speak  with  him,  and  in  a 
friendly  manner  told  him  what  reports  were  abroad 
touching  the  above-mentioned  points.  Bagshaw 
replied  that  he  would  give  him  the  arguments  of 
those  points,  and  attest  them  under  his  hand. 
Finch, having  read  these  arguments,  said : — "Mr. 
Reader,  I  see  you  have  been  misreported,  and 
have  had  wrong ;  and  seeing  you  have  dealt  so 
freely  and  lairly  with  me,  I  will  do  yoii  right  to 
the  long  and  council.**  Finch  accordingly  showed 
the  council  the  notes,  whidi  were  examined  by  them 
and  approved.  Whereupon  Bagshaw  prepared  to 
read  on  Monday  fbUowmg  upon  the  fifth  case  of 
his  fourth  division. 

This  case  was  likewise  carried  to  the  arch- 
bishop, in  which  there  was  this  point ; — **  That  a 
beneficed  clerk  imprisoned,  deprived,  and  excom- 
municated by  the  nigh  commission  for  enormous 
offences  (not  naming  the  particular  oHence),  that 
this  clerk,  notwithstanding,  was  such  a  possessor 
of  a  church,  as  might  plead,  counter-plead,  and 
defend  his  right  within  my  law."  Upon  this, 
Laud  made  it  his  most  earnest  suit  to  the  king 
that  Bagshaw  might  be  suspended  from  reading. 
He  wu  accordingly  told  by  the  lord-keeper,  the 
same  day,  to  desist :  Finch  advising  him,  at  the 
same  time,  as  from  himself,  to  go  to  die  tick' 
bishop  and  give  him  satis&ction. 

Heylin  and  other  historians  having  made  some 
gross  mis-statements  in  their  relation  of  Bag- 
Bhaw*8  interview  with  Laud,  we  shall  give  an 
account  of  that  interview  in  ^^^||^^|^^*™ 
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words,  which  are  TcU  calculated  to  call  up  aicene 
that  carries  us  back  full  two  centuries  : — **  On 
Tuesday,  the  4th  of  March  (the  natural  course  of 
my  reading  not  ending  till  Friday  foUowing),  I  sent 
two  of  my  men  to  the  archbishop,  to  know  his 
pleasure  when  I  should  wait  on  him :  he  sent  me 
word  by  Mr.  Dell,  his  secretary,  on  Thursday,  the 
6th  of  March ;  that  he  did  appoint  eight  o'clock  in 
the  momiDg ;  according  to  which  ho\ir  I  took  Mr. 
Rog.  Pepys  (late  chief  justice  in  Ireland),  the  next 
summer  reader,  and  other  my  cubbard-men,*  with 
my  servants,  and  went  with  them  in  a  barge  to 
Ijambeth.  And  so  hi  was  the  archbishop  from 
making  me  dance  attendance^  that,  as  soon  as  the 
archbishop  had  notice  I  was  come,  he  presently 
came  out  of  his  chamber,  with  his  luit  off,  and  met 
me  in  the  great  diamber  there,  and  waUced  with 
me  in  that  posture  from  thence  almost  to  Lambeth 
stairs.  The  first  question  he  asked  me  was  this — ■ 
Quest.  Mr.  Reader,  had  you  nothing  else  to  do 
but  read  against  the  clergy?  I  answered.  My 
Lord,  my  statute  was  pro  Clero,  and  I  read 
not  at  all  against  them,  but  for  them.  Well, 
saith  the  archbishop,  you  shall  ai]Bwer  it  in  the 
High  Commission  Ckiurt.  My  answer  was  this — 
That  I  knew  the  utmost  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  that  court  by  law,  and  that  I  had  neither  spake 
or  done  anything  that  that  court  had  jurisdiction 
to  punish.  But  had  you  no  other  time,  saith 
he,  to  do  it  but  in  such  a  time?  Ans.  My 
reading  was  made  lone  before  the  troubles  in  Scot- 
land, and  ,was  not  made  for  them,  but  for  England ; 
and  I  was  confident  there  was  nothing  in  that 
could  have  offended  him,  if  his  lorddiip  had  been 
rightly  informed.  After  this  speech  he  was  very 
silent,  and  walked  with  me  without  speaking  a 
word  until  he  came  near  Lambeth  stairs,  and  then 
I  spake  thus  to  him : — My  Lord,  if  you  have  any- 
thing else  to  8i»r  to  me,  I  am  ready  to  give  you 
satisfaction,  ibr  I  was  sent  to  you  by  some  of  ,my 
honourable  friends  for  that  purptwe.  His  answer 
to  me  was  Uiis:  —  Farewdl,  Mr.  Reader;  and 
much  good  do  it  you  with  your  honourable  friends. 
And  so  we  parted,  and  never  spake  together  aiter- 
ward  ;  he  taking  water  in  his  barge  to  Whitehall, 
and  I  in  mine  to  the  Middle  Temple." 

It  may  be  that  some  of  Bagshaw's  positions 
would  be  questioned  at  the  present  day ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  if  Laud  imagmed  that  the  Reader 
meant  to  call  in  question  the  bishops'  riglU  to 
their  sefUB  in  parliament,  he  altogether  misundei^ 
stood  him ;  l^e  object  of  Bagahaw's  argument 
being  to  show  that  "  the  bishops  sit  in  parhament, 
not  as  they  are  spiritual  men,  but  by  reason  of 
their  temporal  baronies  annexed  to  their  dignities; 
and,  therefore,  that  if  the  voices  of  the  greater 
number  of  temporal  lords  exceed  theirs,  the  act 
dull  pass  as  the  act  of  the  whole  Lords'  House, 
and  their  voices  shall  be  involved  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  temporal  lords ;  and  so  shall  be  the 
act  of  all  the  hnrds,  as  well  tempwal  as  spn-itual."t 
If  Lai^  from  tiie  evidence  that  was  before  him, 
•  SMiiiLiLi.7eaL  t  Vi>dkiAia,p.u. 


was  unable  to  comprehend  Bagahaw's  meaning, 
it  evinced  an  obtuseness  of  understanding  that 
proved  him  unfit  for  his  station;  and  if,  compre- 
hending him,  he  acted  as  he  did,  his  conduct 
proved  Aim  equally  unfit  on  other  grounds.* 

There  was  one  lawyer,  however,  whose  viffoiti 
annonim  lucubrationes  found  favour  in  the  sight 
of  Laud  and  his  royal  master.  This  was  William 
Noy,  who  had  the  honour  of  exhuming  from  the 
accumulated  dust  of  centuries  the  tax  of  Bhip< 
money,  which  was  designed  as  an  inexhanetilw 
supply  of  what  the  king  then  most  wanted — numey. 
In  1634,  Noy,  then  attorney-general,— his,  it  ia 
said,  sudden  and  unexpected  apptnnfanent  to  which 
office,  a  few  years  before,  had  at  once  converted 
him  from  a  strenuous  opponoit  of  the  measures  of 
the  court  into  a  headlong  zealot  of  the  prerogative, — 
first  hit  upon  this  brilliant  idea,  so  worthy  of  the 
precedent-haunted  brain  of  a  lawyer,  from  which 
it  sprung.  A  writ  was  drawn  in  form  of  law,  and 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  every  county  in  England, 
"  to  provide  a,  ship  of  war  fax  the  king's  service, 
and  to  send  it,  amply  stored  and  fitted  up,  b^  such 
a  day,  to  such  a  place."  And  with  the  wnt  were 
sent  instructions  to  each  sheriff,  "  that,1  instead  of 
a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  county  such  a 
sum  of  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  for  Ms  majesty's  use ;"  with 
direction  in  what  manner  he  ^ould  proceed 
against  such  as  refused.t  Noy,  looking  abroad 
upon  the  wwld  with  the  microscupic,  purblind 
vision  of  a  mere  lawyer,  ims^ined  that,  to  do 
anything  he  listed,  he  had  only  to  show  a  form  of 
law  for  it,  although  the  public  opinion  of  his  age, 
if  not  the  legislature,  had  rep«ded  that  law,  and 
had  rendered  a  writ  proceeding  upon  it  worth 
little  more  than  the  parchment  on  which  it  was 
written.  If,  instead  of  such  a  definition  of  a 
law  as  he  could  have  found  in  Bracton  and  Fleta, 
he  had  known  that  a  law  is  ^*the  command 
him  or  them  that  have  thb  sovKaRioN  power, 
given  to  those  that  be  his  or  their  subjects  **X  he 
would  have  known,  too,  that  Uiat  law  which  was 
a  substantial  reality  in  the  hands  of  a  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet,  was  a  shadow,  less  than  nothing,  in  those 
of  a  Charles  Stuart.  But,  in  truth,  even  the  pre- 
cedents hunted  up  by  Noy  did  not  go  the  lei^ith 
of  supporUng  the  claim  now  piU  forward  on  Hm 
part  of  the  crown.   The  tax  of  ship-numey,  as 

•  TlwMIowliii  HM^^ftoB  k  letter  of  Iks  IlaT.G.Gufaid  to 
Weatworth  throw*  furilier  Ught  or  IIw  dcalfu  <rf  Land  with  Mspoot 
U>  depraulBK  tha  eotnmoD  law,  uaA  wnderiuf  Um  •odMiastiealjnri*- 
(^tk)D  Mpmae  in  EngUai  "Alio.  1  M«r."  ny*  Weatwarth'a 
corK^«»d«nt.  "  that  tfaa  ArehbUboB  of  Cutartmn.  ka  Ihm  good  of 
■cholan  praCtadng  Um  cMl  law.  hath  olMaiiwd  of  Ut  nu^aaly  thai 
tha  MMtan  of  KcqnotU  tar  tha  Attun  ahall  bo  oU  dooton  of  tba 
dvll  law,  aa  alao  tbat  aigbt  Matten  of  tha  GbaoMty  ahaU  bo  ilnj* 
orthatproCNiloa.'' C8tialRnd'aLott.aMl  DUp.T0Li.p.l7a)  Aad 
yot  aU  thia  tima  lb«  uwyar*  wm  gobw  to  aimc»a  axfaoaa  la 
tntaia  tbaoourt  In  the  uatontatfonaaDdehiidUilbahiaaof  tbo  tlw. 
Thna  wo  haTB  tba  ftiUowlng  paaaago  In  tho  lottei  twt  qooted^ 
■'  Thm  an  two  maaqiM  at  baud ;  tho  Stat  of  tho  lotia  of  Cout. 
which  is  to  be  preaoaled  oa  Candlomardoy ;  the  cthm.  tho  Mug  pn- 
■cuutbeaneoaviA  onShranTaeodoyot  Bight.  HIA aiiiwaii ; 
they  •Doak  <tf  WML  tiwtH  wU  oortllw  iMof  thabv.*  (IIM. 

'V^l.HUt.  *ol.  U.  p. BB?.— Straflbrf'a  Lot*,  aad  Diap..  wnLl 
p.  488.— RaihwoRh,  Tol.  IL  p.  259,  st  aaq. 

t  Hobboa.  DUogiwo  botweea  a  PbOoaophot  and  •  Stodaat  oT  tb* 
Comm  Uw»  or^glaad,  p.  3S,  odtt.  Laalat»*im.  i 
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attempted  to  be  levied  and  used  by  Charles^  waa 
an  open  and  6agrant  usurpation — an  impost  un- 
known to  the  constitution  in  any  previous  age. 

However,  this  device  for  raising  money  suc- 
ceeded for  three  or  four  years,  although  with  so 
little  eflFect  in  regard  to  its  avowed  object, — to  wit, 
providing  ships  of  war  for  the  king's  service; 
tiierein,  of  course,  including  the  protection  of  his 
mibjectB  m  their  commerce  by  sea,  much  more  in 
their  persons  and  property  on  shore ; — that  the 
Enghsb  flag  was  insulted  by  every  maritime  power 
of  Europe ;  and  that  the  Barbary  corsairs  not  only 
scoured  the  English  and  St.  George^a  Channel, 
but  even  disembarked,  pillaged  the  village^  and 
canied  the  inhabitants  into  slavery,  to  the  number 
of  several  thousands.*  That  these  outrages  oc- 
curred after  the  raising  of  ship-money  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Laud  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Wentworth,  during  the  year  1636.  "The  mis- 
chief," he  says,  "which  the  moat  Christian  Turks 
did  about  Plymouth  is  most  true ;  and  I  pray  God 
it  do  no  mischief  about  our  shipping  buunesa  this 
ensuing  year.**t 

Besides  the  tax  of  ship-money,  various  obsolete 
laws,  with  a  view  to  raise  money,  were  revived 
and  rigorously  executed ;  for  example,  the  ancient 
law  of  knighthood  and  the  old  ftrest  laws.  This 
last  burden  fell  mostly  on  the  higher  aristocracy, 
who,  considering  themselves  exempt  from  ordinary 
oppressions,  felt  proportionally  aggrieved  thereby.] 
At  die  same  time,  the  vast  distance  between  the 
commonalty  and  the  high  aristocracy  was  marked 
by  preposterous  fines  imposed  by  the  Star  Cham- 
ber for  anything  that  could  be  construed  into  a 
mark  of  disrespect,  however  slight,  for  the  latter. 

Wentworth  declared  the  opinion  procured  from 
the  judges  by  promises  and  threats  on  the  subject 
of  ship-money, — namely,  "that,  in  a  case  of  ne- 
cessity, the  kmg  might  impose  this  tax,  and  that 
he  waa  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity," — to  be  the 
^preatest  service  that  profession  had  done  the  crown 
in  his  time.$  **  But,"  adds  he,  "  unless  his  majesty 
hath  the  like  power  declared  to  raise  a  land  army 
upon  the  same  exigent  of  state,  the  crown  seems 
to  me  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg  at  home, — to 
be  conaideTable  bat  by  halves  to  foreign  princes 
abroad:  yet  since  this,  methinks,  convince  a 
power  for  the  sovereign  to  raise  payments  for  land 
forces,  and  consequently  submits  to  his  wisdom 
and  ordinance  the  transporting  of  the  money  or 
men  into  foreign  states,  so  to  carry,  by  way  of  pre- 
vention, the  fire  from  ourselves  into  Uie  dwelluigs 
of  our  enemies  (an  art  which  Edward  HI.  and 
Henry  V.  full  weU  understood) ;  and  if,  by  degrees, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  be  drawn  to  contribute  their 
proportions  to  these  levies  for  the  public,  omne 
tuUt  imnctum."  What  foUows  afifoids  a  direct 
Tefbtation  of  the  assertion  that  Chories  and  his 

•  Stnfltoid'i  L«tt«nuidDl(palebM.T0l.l.jip.6S,H,4«l;  toI.  il. 
pp.B6,  116,116,  lia,&o.  Sm  «1m  toI.!  p.we,  irfasTe  Wantworth 
diiwt  m.  TiTid  fMtoM  ot  iht  BegUnoM  mid  AuAf<«  (hat  M«m  to 
have  pmTBded  wnj  deputnwnt  vt  ChaiWi  gamnmmx. 

t  StntKml'i  LctL  ud  Ditp^wO,  tl.  p.  S. 

}  PuLUM^ToLII.p.W6. 
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ministers  merely  aimed  at  retaining  the  'ancient 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  goes  far  to  show 
that  Strafford  contemplated  doing  for  the  crown  of 
England  what  Richelieu  was  at  that  very  time 
doing  for  that  of  France.  "  Seeing,  then,  that 
this  piece,  well  fortified,  for  ever  vindicates  the 
royalty  at  home /rom  under  ike  conditions  and 
restraints  of  subjects^  renders  us  also  abroad, 
even  to  the  greatest  kings,  the  most  considerable 
monarchy  in  Christendom,  ....  I  beseech  you, 
what  piety  to  alliances  is  ijiere  that  should  divert 
a  great  and  wise  king  forth  of  a  path  which  leads 
so  manifestly,  so  directly  to  the  establishing  his 
own  throne,  and  the  secure  and  independent  seat- 
ing of  himself  and  posterity  in  wealth,  strength, 
and  glory,  tak  above  amt  thiik  progkni- 

TORS?"« 

But  of  the  designs  of  Wentworth  and  his 
masters  we  have  still  further  proof  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  common  law  and  of 
parliaments.  Some  passages  of  his  Dispatches 
relating  to  these  subjects  are  so  curious  and  cha- 
racteristic that  we  shall  here  extract  them.  In  a 
letter  to  Laud,  [of  December,  1633,  he  says  : — 
"  I  know  no  reason,  then,  but  you  may  as  well 
rule  the  common  lawyers  in  England,  as  I,  poor 
beagle,  do  here ;  and  yet  that  I  do,  and  will  do, 
in  all  that  concerns  my  master's  service,  upon  the 
peril  of  my  bead.  I  am  confident  that  the  king, 
being  pleased  to  set  himself  m  the  business,  is 
able,  by  his  wisd<mi  and  ministers,  to  carry  any 
just  and  honourable  action  through  all  imaginary 
opposition,  for  real  there  can  be  none;  that  to 
start  aside  for  such  panic  fears,  phautastic  ap- 
paritions as  a  Prynne  or  an  Eliot  shall  set  up, 
were  the  meanest  folly  in  the  whole  world ;  tliat, 
the  debts  of  the  crovm  taken  off,  you  may  govern 
as  you  please ;  and  most  resolute  1  am  that  work 
may  be  done,  without  borrowing  any  help  forth  of 
the  king's  lodgings ;  and  that  is  as  downright  a 
Peccatum  ex  te,  Israel^  as  ever  was,  if  all  this  be 
not  effected  with  speed  and  ease."t 

The  two  following  extracts  respecting  the  Irish 
parliament,  from  a  dispatch  of  the  18th  of  Aiu;ust, 
1634,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coke,  are  very  significant 
both  in  regard  to  the  arts  of  despotism  and  the 
means  of  guarding  against  diem.  "  The  rest  of  this 
session  we  have  entertained,  and  spun  ikem  out 
in  discourses,  but  kept  tkem  nevertheless  from 
concluding  anything.**X  Again,— "There  fell  a 
breach  betwixt  the  two  Houses,  which  kept  them 
asunder  all  this  session :  the  Commons  would  not 
confer  with  the  Lords  unless  they  might  sit  and 
be  covered  as  well  as  their  lordships,  which  the 
other  would  by  no  means  admit :  for  my  part,  I 
did  not  lay  it  verv  near  my  heart  to  agree  them, 
as  having  heretofore  aem  uie  effects  which  follow 
when  they  are  in  strict  miderstanding,  or  at  differ* 

*  StnSud'i  Lfttt.iuidDlip.,-roliI.  pp.61iS3. 

i  StraObTd'i  Lett,  aad  niip.,  voL  L  p.  173.  See  «bo  to].  L  p.  S01, 
and  eampsre  both  theee  pnsiagM  wlih  the  conduct  of  KIb(  Juim  In 
ttie  dlniute  between  the  court*  of  law  ud  eqattv,  tet  «  HM  bv  Sir 
Edward  Coke.— BUclutone,  Com^  B.  lii.  p.  03. 
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ence  amongst  themselTes.  Besides,  I  saw  plainly 
that,  keeping  them  at  a  distance,  I  did  avoid  their 
joining  in  a  petition  for  the  graces,  which  infal- 
libly they  would  have  done ;  which  now  comes  only 
singly  from  the  Commons.  I  conceive  it  will  be 
very  easy,  the  next  sessions,  either  to  agree  or  keep 
them  still  asmider ;  I  desire  there  may  be  a  thought 
bestowed  upon  it  at  some  leisure,  and  let  me  have 
my  directions,  which  I  shall  readily  conform  my- 
self unto  either  way."* 

From  all  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect,  it  appears  how  confident  were  Charles  and 
his  mioisters  diat  they  could  with  ease  establish  a 
despotism  in  England,  and  with  what  Borereim 
contempt  they  viewed  an^  obstacles  Hat  their  ad- 
versaries— such  adversanes  "  as  a  Prynne  and  an 
Eliot" — could  oppose  to  their  progress  towards 
their  object.  "We  have  now  to  take  a  view  of  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  on  which  are  portrayed, 
in  characters  that  are  indelible,  the  firm,  stern 
features  of  a  Prynne  and  an  Eliot,  a  Pym  and  a 
Hampden. 

Hie  first  occasion  on  wUch  a  resistance  to  the 
king's  encroachments  was  made,  sufficient  to  rouse 
the  nation  from  its  lethargy,  was  the  stand  made 
by  John  Hampden  against  tlie  payment  of  the  tax 
of  shi|>-money.t  Hub  tax  might  have  been  levied 
with  impunity  by  some  of  the  earlier  and  more 
powerful  of  the  Norman  kings.  But  even  they 
were  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  such  an  exercise 
of  thdr  pro-ogative  by  some  powerful  and  daring 
baron  starting  up  and  bluntly  refusing  to  cdniply, 
as  Roger  Bigod  did  to  Edward  I.  The  times  had 
greatly  changed  since  then.  The  kind's  prero- 
gative had  been  curtailed  by  solemn  and  repeated 
statutes,  to  the  enacting  of  which  the  kings  them- 
selves had  been  principal  parties.  But,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  more  than  once 
before,  the  kings  were  not  very  scrupulous  about 
the  observance  of  statutes  which  were  against 
themselves,  provided  they  could  break  them  with 
impunity.  Many  English  kings  had  done  this 
before  Charles  Stuart.  But  few  or  none  had  done 
it  with  80  bad  a  calculation  of  the  chances  of  suc- 
ceiswhidithdrpositionaffiwdedtliem.  Charlesor 
his  ministen  seoned  to  imagine  that  if  they  could 
oUain  the  sanction  of  timid  or  savile  judges,  at  least 
judges  who  were  not  sufficiently  their  own  masters 
to  nve  an  impartial,  an  unbiassed  opinion,  they 
m^t  do  anything.  They  knew  that  the  English 
people  had  an  habitual  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
for  the  judges  who  were  the  administrators  of  the 
laws ;  and,  as  is  evident  from  the  language  of 
Strafford  just  quoted,  they  thought  that,  under 
the  colour  of  law,  they  might  perpetrate  acts 
however  oppressive,  however  tyrannical,  however 
illegal.  But  they  were  ^regiously  out  in  their 
reckoning.  Fortne  very  cause  which  they  fancied 
led  the  most  surely[  to  the  end  they  had  in  view 
was  that  which  led  in  the  very  opposite  direction. 
The  time,  as  we  have  said,  was  past  when  a  mail- 
dad  banm  could  brave  the  king  to  bis  fice ;  but 
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the  time  was  arrived  when  any  Englishman  who 
was  rich  enough  to  bear  the  costs  of  a  trial  in  an 

English  court,  and  resolute  enough  to  brave  the 
consequences,  might  oppose  a,  more  effectual  op- 
position to  tyranny  than  the  armed  defiance  of  a 
Bigod  or  a  De  Bohun.  John  Hampden  was  such 
an  Englishman.  He  refused  to  pay  the  sum  at 
which  his  land  was  assessed  under  this  tax,  and 
he  resolved  to  stand  a  prosecution  for  it.  He  em- 
ployed the  most  eminent  counsel.  The  case  was 
argued  during  twelve  days  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  before  the  twelve  judges.  As  may  be 
anticipated,  judgment  was  given  for  the  crown. 
Five  of  tiie  judges — ^Brampston,  Hutton,  Daven- 
port, Croke,  and  Denham— dissented  firom  their 
brethren.* 

It  is  somewhat  nngnlar  that  Mr.  Justice  Hutton 
was  a  correspondent  of  Weutworth's,  and  gives 
him  the  following  summary  of  his  argument, 
which  we  extract  because  it  contains  .the  law  of 
the  case  in  a  very  short  compass.  He  says, — 
"  The  substance  of  my  argument  was,  that  this 
power  of  raising  ship-money,  and  such  charge  or 
taxes,  was  taken  away  by  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  I. 
and  Uie  statute  of  Tallaaio  non  concedendo^^  and 
the  statute  of  14  Edw.  HI.  cap.  1,  and  1  Ric.  HI. 
c.  42,  and  by  the  statute  3  Car.  I. — the  PeAitum 
of  Right.  And,  secondly^  that  prerogatirea  of 
like  nature,  inherent  to  the  crown,  had,  %  statutes 
proceeding  from  the  king's  bounty,  been  granted 
to  his  subjects  from  all  times,  as  I  showed  by 
many  statutes  of  old  and  latter  time,  as  you  may 
see,  amongst  others,  by  the  statutes  made  21  Jac. 
c.  2,  and  by  another  statute  the  same  year,  c.  14. 
I  insisted  that  there  was  not  matter  in  the  writ  to 
manifest  that  there  was  a  ^danger  of  the  whole 
realm,  but  of  pirates  and  hindrance  of  coming  in 
of  merchants  and  trading.'*|  Although  Strafford, 
as  we  have  seen  in  a  letter  to  Laud,  expresses  his 
wish  that  Hampden,  and  others  like  him,  were 
"  well  whipt  into  their  right  senses,*'§  he  does  not 
pretend  to  despise  (as  he  does  most  men's)  Hamp- 
den's abilities.  He  says,—"  As  well  as  I  think  of 
Mr.  Hampden's  abilitia^  I  take  bis  will  and 
peevishness  to  be  fall  as  great.*^ 

•  8Ut»  Triolf,  vol.  ill.— Whttaloek  tAf.  "All  oT  Ui«m  (mcmI 
IlnttoD  ud  Cioke)  arpi«d  kndnTa  their  JadrniraU for  thaUBg.' 
— p.S5,  Lond.  fol  I78S.  Mr.  Hdlam  U)ua«pUtoa  Um  Appumt lig. 
oonftrgity:— *  BninpaiaD,  chlaf  jiutlee  of  tha  Klo^t  Bench,  and 
Davenpwt,  chief  baion  of  the  Bxekeqnar,  prouoanceS  ftir  Haupdea. 
buton  tMhnUwlTMKHM.andadbetliif  to  tha  m^arityoB  the  pria- 
dpal  qnaitioD.  Denham.  aiiothat  Judge  of  the  nibo  «aart,  bebu 
estready  111,  gave  «  ahort  vriltoa  Jadgnant  In  Canmr  of  Hampden. 
But  Jiutloea  Crake  aad  Hutton,  men  of  eoniidmble  reimuUoa  a«l 
ezperianoe,  dlipUyed  a  pnlwirorthr  intraptditT  In  denTlog.  wlthoot 
the  amalleat  qualiacatiMi,  tha  allegM  prerofativa  of  tha  eron.  and 
the  Inwfatneaa  of  the  writ  Ibt  ■hlp-monay."— CWtit.  BiUory,  i.  ^-X, 

I  We  oiight  to  obtnve  that  Blaekatone,  In  refcrenoe  la  Ihia  opislM 
of  the  judge*  in  the  cause  of  ahip-money  reepeeting  llmStaWuda 
TaOagto  Ma  eaaeerfndo.— namely,  iha.t  It  was  a  aapante  act  oT  par- 


reaaon  10  qiieaUon  the  Mtbority  of  thia  daUons  act  of  parlianent, 
otherwiaa  than  na  a  eotemporary  Latin  nbatract  of  tha  two  Frandt 
charter*  (fitHAw.  I.},  intended  (however  ImperTeeUy  exeeMed)  to 
expraaa  tlMiaalf-Mune  meaning  in  another  language."  However,  tltat 
does  not  aStet  Judge  Hnttra'aaignmeitt.  HaqaotMBtntnteacBaaatk 
witlioat  it. 
X  Htraftbrd'a  LMt.  ukl  Din,  IL 177. 

IS«annto,p.m. 
Leu.  and  Di^,  iL  p.lM. 
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The  effect  of  the  sentence  in  favour  of  ohip- 
money,  which  was  (pven'in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, 12th  June,  1638,  uptm  the  minds  not  merely 
of  the  more  violent  opponents  of  the  court,  but  ctf 
the  nation  at  ^axgCt  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Clarendon,  who  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  partial  witness  on  the  popular  side. 
Men  submitted  to  the  imposition  before,  "  pleasing 
themselves,'*  he  says,  "  with  doing  somewhat  for 
the  king's  service,  as  a  testimony  of  their  affec- 
tion, which  they  were  not  bound  to  do;  many 
really  believing  the  necessity,  and  therefore  think- 
ing the  burthen  reasonable ;  others  observing  that 
the  advantage  to  the  king  was  of  importance,  when 
the  damage  to  them  was  not  considerable ;  and  all 
assuring  themselves  th^  when  they  should  be 
weary  or  unwilling  to  continue  the  payment,  they 
might  resort  to  the  law  for  relief^  and  find  it.  But 
when  they  heard  diis  demanded  in  a  court  of 
law  as  a  right,  and  found  it,  by  sworn  judges  of 
the  law,  adjudged  so,  upon  such  grounds  and 
reasons  as  every  stander-by  was  able  to  swear  was 
not  law, — by  a  logic  that  left  no  man  anything 
which  he  might  call  his  own, — they  no  longer 
looked  upon  it  as  the  case  of  one  man,  but  as  the 
case  of  ttte  kingdom,  which  they  thought  them- 
selves bound  in  public  justice  not  to  submit  to."* 

Notwithstanding  this  judgment  in  favour  of 
ship-money,  so  far  was  the  money  from  being 
applied  effectually  to  its  professed  end,  that  the 
iUgerines  took  many  English  vessels,  one  of  them 
valued  at  260,000/.,  and  carried  off  between  four 
and  five  thousand  British  subjects  into  captivity ; 
the  Dutch  resumed  their  fishing  without  a  license, 
and  captured  with  impuniQr  two  East  Indiamen, 
valued  at  more  than  300,000/.  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  violated  Uie  neutrality,  and  insulted 
the  Eneliah  flag ;  and  even  the  high-admiral  com- 
plainea  that  such  was  the  mismaiu^ment  of  the 
fleet  that  be  could  neither  do  service  to  the  state, 
gain  honour  to  himself^  nor  do  courtesies  to  his 
friends.t  And,  with  all  this,  the  exchequer  was 
BO  completely  exhausted  that  the  servants  of  go< 
vemment  could  not  obtain  their  wages  ;  and  Laud, 
Hamilton,  and  WentworUi,  the  ministers  for  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Irelanc^  respectively,  at  length 
advised  the  king  to  summon  a  parliament.  Tlieir 
advice  was  approved  of  by  the  whole  council,  and 
the  writs  were  issued  accordingly.  On  the  13th 
of  April,  1640,  the  parliament  was  opened  by 
Charl  !es  in  person,  but  was  dissolved,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  been  already  related,}  after 
it  had  sat  about  twenty  days.  C^iarles  now  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  convokmg,  at  York,  the  great 
council  of  peen  of  the  reain,—^  old  feudal 
magnum  eoncilhtm, — an  assembly  whose  power 
was  as  much  a  phantom  of  the  past  as  his  own 
prerogative  in  the  matter  of  levying  ship-money, 
— probably  with  woxae  vague  notion  that  it  mixnt 
be  possible  for  this  council  to  vote  the  suppfiei 
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without  the  aid  of  the  Commons.  But  having 
received  two  petitions,  one  from  the  city  of  London, 
the  other  from  twelve  peers,  praying  him  to  call 
a  parliament,  he  announced  to  the  council  of 
peers,  when  tiiey  assembled,  that  he  was  about  to 
call  a  parliament,  and  that  he  only  asked  their 
counsels  to  treat  with  the  Scots,  who  were  in  open 
rebellion.  The  elections  proceeded  accordingly, 
and  the  court  candidates  were  everywhere  defaUed 
in  them. 

The  Long  PAnLiAUENT  met  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  1640.  And  here  we  may  stop  to  take 
a  view  of  the  state  of  the  popidar  party. 

M.  Guizot,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  European 
Civilisation,  which  he  devotes  to  the  subject  of  tie 
English  Revolution,  says  that  three  great  parties 
successively  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  first  of 
these  he  catla  the  party  of  Legal  Reform;  the 
second,  the  party  of  Political  Revolution;  the 
third,  the  pai^  of  Social  RevoliUion.  It  is  ne- 
cessary always  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  &ese 
parties  had  a  double  aspect— a  political  and  a 
religious.  To  borrow  the  vrords  of  M.  Guizot, — • 
"  Three  principal  parties  manifest  themselves  in 
this  mighty  crisis ;  three  revolutions  are  in  some 
sort  contained  in  it,  and  appear  in  succession  on 
the  scene.  In  each  part,  in  each  revolution,  two 
parties  are  united  and  march  together — a  political 
and  a  religious  party ;  the  first  in  the  van,  the 
second  in  the  rear,  but  necessary  to  one  ano^er; 
so  that  the  double  character  of  the  event  is  im- 
printed .on  all  its  phases."  It  has  been  sometimes 
doubted  whether  the  character  of  this  revolution 
was  more  religious  or  political.  But  we  agree 
with  M.  Guizot  in  thinking  that  it  was  rasentially 
political.  It  was  accomplished,  indeed,  in  the 
midst  of  a.  religious  people  and  a^ ;  religious 
ideas  and  passions  sttved  as  instrnmoits  to  it; 
but  its  first  intention  and  its  definitive  end  were 
political.  That  intention,  that  end,  was  liberty — 
the  abolition  of  all  absolute  power. 

Of  the  first  party  M.  Guizot  names  as  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs.  Clarendon,  Colpepper,  Lord  Capel, 
Lord  Falkland.  This  party  disapproved  of  and 
wished  to  prevent  illegal  raising  of  money,  arbi- 
trary imprisonment,  and  the  like ;  but  they  believed 
that  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  country 
contained  the  means  of  remedying  all  abuses.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  at  bottom  devout  vrorship- 
pers  of  the  divinity  of  kingship;  and  though  they 
wouldperhaps  rather  have  avmded  the  subject,  from 
a  secret  instmct  that  there  was  something  false  and 
dangerous  in  tiie  position,  y^  irhiea  prised,  they 
maintained  that  there  was  m  royalty  a  power  su- 
perior idike  to  human  origin  and  hunan  ctmtrol.  < 

Behiud  tliis  advanced  a  second  party,  which 
M.  Ckuzot  calls  the  political  revolution  party. 
This  party  maintained  that  the  ancient  legal 
barriers  for  protecting  the  nation  against  the  king 
had  been  proved  to  be  insufficient ;  that,  therefore, 
a  great  change  must  be  made,  though  not  in  the 
form  of  government,  in  the  substance ;  that  it  was 
nfcessar^  to  withdraw  from  the  king  and  bi^ 
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cooneil  tibe  independence  of  their  power,  and  place 
tiie  political  preponderance  in  the  House.of  Com- 
nunu;  that  the  aoveie^patjr,  properly  so  called, 
ought  fo  belong  to  that  assdmbly  and  its  leaden. 
To  this  party  were  dosely  united  the  Presby- 
terians, who  desired  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
church  analogous  to  that  which  their  allies  medi- 
tated in  the  state,  only  more  complete  in  this 
respect,  that  their  church  was  to  be  republican  in 
farm  as  well  as  substance^  while  the  government 
of  those  with  whom  they  were  allied  was  to  be 
monarchical  in  form  though  republican  in  sub- 
stance. The  leaders  of  the  political  party,  how- 
ever, were  not  all  in  fevour  of  the  Presbyterian 
organization  of  the  church.  Several  of  them,  as 
Hampden  and  Hollis,  would  seem,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  fto  have  preferred  a  moderate 
episcopacy,  with  functions  purely  ecdesiastica], 
and  mote  liberty  of  conscience. 

I^m  this  party  M.  QuLeot  endeavours  to  dis- 
tinguish a  third  party,  which  demanded  much 
more,  maintaining  that  it  was  necessary  to  change 
not  only  the  substance  but  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment. Like  the  others,  this  party  was  composed 
of  a  political  and  a  religious  section.  In  the  poli- 
tical M.  Ouizot  classes  the  re^blicans,  properly 
80  called,  such  as  Ludlow,  Hamngton,  Milton,  &c. ; 
and  along  with  them  &ose  whom  he  terms  repub- 
licans by  circumstance,  by  intmst,— the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  army,  Cromwell,  IretcHi,  lAmbert, 
who,  he  thinks,  were  more  or  less  sincere  at  fint, 
but  were  soon  turned  aside  by  personal  views  and 
the  necessities  of  their  position.  The  rdigions 
Bection  of  this  third  party,  or  division,  consisted 
of  the  wild  religions  enthnsiasta  who  abounded  in 
that  age,  particularly  the  sect  denominated  fifth- 
Monarchy  men,  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  which 
was  Sir  Henry  Vane  ;  the  wildness  of  whose  reli- 
gious speculations  strangely  contrasted  with  his 
coolness,  clear-headedness,  and  penetration  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  parliamentary  and  political 
business.  To  these  M.  Guizot  adds  a  consider- 
able body  of  what  he  calls  "  libertins  subaltemes 
et  rheuTS  fantoHiques;**  who,  according  to 
M.  Guizo^  promised  uiemselveB,  the  first,  universal 
license ;  and  the  others,  commimity  of  goods  and 
universal  sufirage.  We  think  the  accuracy  of 
ttua  last  part  of  M.  Oum)t'8  clasaificBtion  is  very 
^eationable.  In  the  English  revolution  tha« 
was  very  little,  if  any,  of  that  spirit  of  uuivenal 
license,  of  that  hope  to  profit  by  a  general  scramble, 
which  constituted  bo  prominent  a  feature  in  tiie 
French  revolution ;  tlw  English  revolution  being, 
in  fact,  an  armed  insurrection  by  those  who  had 
some  property  and  some  rights,*  both  civil  and 
religious,  to  defend,  in  defence  of  those  rights ;  not 
a  jacquerie^  or  rising  of  beings  as  blind,  reckless, 
and  ferocious  as  unfed  wUd  beasts.  This  charac- 
ter was  stamped  on  it  throughout,  from  the  first 
atage  to  the  last.  **  The  judges  had  gone  their 
drcuits,  passing  with  flags  ol  truce  through  the 
districts  held  by  opposite  armies,  and  holding  their 
courta  with  ahmra,  who,  at  other  timesj  headed 


the  levies  of  their  respective  counties  in  the  field. 
And  it  is  remarkable  and  memorable  to  aU  pos- 
terity, and  glorious  to  die  character  <tf  our  coimtry, 
that,  throughout  Uiis  great  struggle,  from  fint  to 
last,  there  is  no  instance  on  rauid  of  private  as- 
sassination or  popular  massacre ;  nor  of  plunder, 
except  under  the  ordera  of  war.  iVon  interne^ 
cinum  inter  ewes  Jvisse  beltum;  de  tUgniiate 

atque  imperio  certasse  The  instances  of 

sanguinary  cruelty  which  find  their  place  among 
the  stories  of  these  wars  were  of  acts  done  in 
military  execution :  no  secret  murder ;  no  bands 
of  freebooters  assembling  for  spoil  between  the 
quarters  of  the  armies,  or  among  the  villages 
deserted  by  their  fighting  men;  no  savage  out- 
break of  a  licentious  Tabble,  disfigured  the  grave 
severity  of  this  mighty  conflict.  An  honourable 
memorial  of  the  ctmipoitment  of  the  Englidi  pec^le 
in  those  unhapOT  times."*  There  is,  moreoTer, 
an  objection  to  M.  Gnizot's  theory,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  the  two  latter 
branches  of  his  tripartite  division  as  the  same  party 
in  different  stages  of  its  progress,  than  as  two  per- 
fectly distinct  parties.  For  there  is  no  evidence 
tlut  Cromwell  went  further  than  Hampden  end 
Pym  did  at  the  time  they  were  removed  from  the 
struggle  by  death.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  evidence— the  testimony  of  Clarendon  himself  f 
— tiiat  those  whom  M.  Guizot  would  make  out  to 
be  a  sort  of  English  Loi^  Parliament  juste  miHeu 
men,  were  pre^ured,  almost  from  the  first,  to  carry 
out  tiieir  <nrinions  to  their  utmost  canseqamces. 
However  the  same  party,  in  difiierent  stages  of  its 
progress,  may  alter  ito  professed  views  so  much 
under  tlw  force  of  drcomstances,  as  to  bear 
appearance  of  fbiming,  not  one  iparty,  bnt  two 
parties.  And,  undouMedly,  there  is  no  evidence, 
in  any  published  speech  or  writing  of  I^to*s  or 
Hampden's,  that  they  had  ever  entertuned  an 
idea  of  an  English  Republic. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  the 
most  prominent  person,  at  once  from  his  eloquence 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
House  (the  latter  quality  being  the  more  rare, 
from  the  long  intermission  of  parliaments),  was 
John  Pym.  Pym  was  vehement  and  unremitting 
in  his  exposure  of  the  grievances  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  nation  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
last  parliament.  The  first  great  constitutional 
question  brought  forward  by  Pym  was  the  im- 
peachment (tf  ue  Earl  of  Stnffbrd. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  twainst  Straffijrd 
•mrt  twenty-eight  in  number ;  and  they  may  be, 
when  brought  together,  all  summed  up  in  this 
charge — an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  enumeration  of 
treasons  contained  in  the  Statute  of  IVeasons,  the 
25  Edw.  III.  St.  5,  c.  2  (which  then  constituted 
the  English  law  of  treason,  those  of  Hoinr  VIII. 
havii^,  as  ve  have  seen,  been  repealed  by  i  Mary, 
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cap  1},*  there  ii  no  mentttm  of -such  a  treason  as 
thLi ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  Uiere  should  be 
any.  The  laws  agauut  treason  in  England  were 
made  to  ^wotect  tu  long,  not  the  subject.  And 
it  were,  therefore,  idle  to  suppoee  that  any  law 
could  be  found  to  include  under  its  provinona 
that  ofwhich  Strafford  was  undoubtedly'guilQr — an 
attempt  to  increase  the  power  of  the  king,  and  to 
depress  that  of  the  subject.  Pym  said  on  the 
trial,  with  more  eloquence  than  either  law  or  logic 
— "The  forfeitures  inflicted  for  treason  by  our 
law,  are  of  life,  Ihhmut,  and  estate,— even  all  that 
can  be  forfeited ;  and  this  prisoner,  hsTinff  com- 
mitted so  many  treas(»is,  althoiuh  he  should  pay 
all  these  forfeitures,  will  be  still  a  debtor  to  the 
Gommcmwealth :  ncrthing  can  be  more  equal  than 
that  he  should  pmsh  by  the  justice  of  that  law 
vhieh  he  would  have  mibrerted.  Neither  wiU 
this  be  a  new  wa^  of  blood.  There  are  marka 
enough  to  trace  this  law  to  the  very  original  of 
duB  kingdom :  and  if  it  hath  not  been  put  in  exe* 
cution,  as  he  allegeth,  these  two  hundred  and 
forty  years,  it  was  not  for  want  of  law,  but  that 
all  that  time  hath  not  been  br^  a  man  bold 
enough  to  commit  vxch  crimes  as  these ;  which  is 
a  circumstance  much  aggraTating  his  offence,  and 
making  him  no  whit  1^  liable  to  punishment, 
because  be  is  the  only  man  that  in  BO  long  atime 
hath  ventured  upon  such  a  treason  as  this."t 

Strafford  had  said,  in  lui  defence,  **It  ia  now 
full  two  hundred  and  forty  yean  since  tieason  was 
defined (alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  statute  of 
£dw.  III^  though,  if  he  had  iiid  two  hundred 
and  nine^,  he  woidd  have  been  nearer  the  truth,} 
and  he  averred,  truly,  that  in  that  definition  of 
treasim  nothing  which  he  had  done  was  contained. 
If  the  sovereignty  of  Ei^land  were  in  the  people 
at  large,  or  even  in  the  Huuse  of  Commons,  and 
if  for  the  word  "  king,"  in  the  statute  of  treasons, 
we  read  "  sovereign,"  and  give  to  it  that  meaning, 
Strafford  might  have  been  justly  charged  with 
treason.  But  at  that  time  none  pretended  to  give 
such  an  interpretation  to  the  statute;  and  that 
being  the  case,  it  was  a  manifest  absurdity  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  charge  of  treason  upon  Strafford, 
as  ia  done  in  the  above  quoted  speech  of  Pym. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  Commons  of  Ei^^d  were 
wrong  in  attemj^iiu;,  by  themost  ebrenuous  efforts, 
to  destroy  Stratford.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
thtf  the  first  of  all  laws,  and  which  ia  above  all 
other  human  laws, — the  law  of  self-preservation, — 
imperatively  diret^  them  at  least  effectually  to 
disable  him  from  doing  further  mischief.  But, 
to  do  this— still  more,  to  put  him  to  death— by 
legal  fonn,  was,  for  the  reason  stated  above, 
impossible.  And  their  attempting  to  destroy  him 
under  the  form  of  law  was  quite  as  palpable  a 
fraud  upon  the  laws  of  England  as  Charles's  at- 
tempt to  levy  ship-money  under  the  colour  of  law. 
If  Charles  had  done  that  .by  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  not  by  the  sworn  judges  of  the  land,  whatever 
other  name  ttie  proceeding  might  have  merited,  it 
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would  have  been  at  least  a  bold,  and,  pro  imio, 
honest  proceeding.  Similarly,  ii  the  Commonp 
had  sua,  "  Here  ia  a  man  who  has  used  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  make  our  king  absolnte,  and 
to  make  us  m  slaves,  us  ai^  our  children's  chil- 
dren, to  aU  generations.  There  is  no  law  in  Eng- 
land to  punuh  a  man  for  such  deeds.  But  we  are 
resolved  not  to  let  this  man  escape  with  impunity 
for  his  design  against  us  and  our  children.  There- 
fore, we  will  make  a  law  for  the  occasion.  Ex 
post  facto  laws  are,  generally  speaking,  bad,  and 
to  be  avoided.  But  there  must  be  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule,  otherwise  we  could  never,  we 
will  not  say  punish,  that  being  a  term  correlative  to 
law,  and  here  there  is  no  law,  but  protect  ourselves 
and  our  chUdreo  against  such  a  delinquent  aa 
this."  If  the  Commonsi  we  say,  had  said  this, 
their  enemies,  whatever  other  vices  they  migl^ 
have  charged  them  with,  oould  not  have  Imd  to 
their  cba^"  chicaners  and  suhterfuM.  Tbia 
view  of  the  subject  the  Commons  at  lengu  adopted, 
changing  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  into  a  bill 
of  attaii^er, — in  other  words,  an  ex  post  facto  law 
for  his  destruction.  Some  time  after  tW  proceeded 
in  a  sinlilar  manner  against  Archbishop  lAud  i 
for  when  his  judges  gave  it  to  be  understood,  not- 
withstanding the  degree  of  intimidatitm  under 
which  they  acted,  that  the  charges  against  the  arch- 
bishop contained  no  legal  treason,*  the  Commons 
changed  the  impeachment  into  as  ordinance  fttr 
his  eziscution,  to  which  the  Lords,  in  a  very  th^ 
House,  added  their  assent.t  There  can  be  Ut^ 
doubt,  and  indeed  it  ia  proved  by  the  correspond- 
ence between  him  ana  StnU^rd,  that  tkvd'n 
designs  against  the  "fimdamental  liberties"  of 
England  went  as  fin — were,  to  use  Ms  own  fitvour^ 
word  in  his  correspondence  with  Strafford,  as 
*\thorough"  as  Strafford's; — ^but  the  only  argument 
which  can  be  used  to  justify  such  acts  at  au,— the 
argument  of  their  being  necessary  to  self-preservaf 
tion, — ^was  not  so  strung  in  Ijaud's  case  u  in 
Strafford's.  Laud  was  an  infirm  old  man,  who 
was  not  very  likely  to  be  any  longer  formidable  to 
them,  and  might  have  been  left  with,  it  would 
seem,  pofect  safety  to  live  out  quietly  the  remains 
of  his  peevish, "  cankered"  existence.  But  though 
his  capacity  and  years  did  not  render  him  so  for- 
midable, his  big(^,  cruelty,  and  insolence,  in  the 
high  place  he  had  occupied,  had  rendernl  him  not 
less,— if  possible,  perhm,  even  more, — odious  to 
his  opponmto  than  Straffi>rd ;  and  that  was  not  a 
time  in  which  a  spirit  of  very  remarkable  forbear- 
ance and  moderation  could  be  expected  to  predomi- 

*  lAud  nyi  UiEt  Vjn,  btfim  U*  dwtb,  had  thrown  iqi  the  im- 
iiBgeio«itarhl*luipeBohmeDt,bec«ntelia  conildarad  It  ao  Imprae- 

t  It  Kppeui  (Lordi*  Joaniali,  4th  Jaamij,  ICU)  that  fhm  w«i« 
twenty  peei*  pment  at  the  tims  of  pray«n ;  bnt  that  does  not  ptove 
that  tne^  all  voted  la  pautBg  the  OTdinaiiec.  Soma  of  the  timtjr 
mmj  have  left  the  Hovm,  and  othen  entered  it,  aa  appeare  to  have 
twen  the  bet,  by  comparinK  the  name,  glvrn  by  Heylyn  with  thoie 
la  Land'i  Journal.  BeyLn  uya— "  They  wnwriit  m  tu  on  aome 
weak  tpiritc,  the  mt  wItMrawiag  theawelvee  (aa  formerly,  tn  the 
caw  ef  the  Eari  of  Strafford),  tbat,  in  a  thin  aaii  dender  Hbue,  not 
above  ^  or  uven  In  nnmber,  it  waa  paned  at  Uab"  (Lib  oT  I^nd, 
p.  SS7-)    Heylyn'a  veradty  la  far  atm  nalmpaaobaUe,  bat  then 
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Hate  in  the  councDt  of  the  parliament  of  England. 
For  every  succesriTe  month,  initead  of  repairing, 
vaaindaiing  the  Ineach  between  the  king  and  the 
pariiament;  one  main  cause,  perhaps,  of  which 
was,  that  every  new  negotiation  they  entered  into 
with  Charles  only  afforded  them  fresh  evidence  of 
the  king's  insincerity,  and  of  his  secret  designs  to 
resort  to  violence  against  them,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  their  utter  destruction. 

And,  here,  it  is  necessary  again  to  look  at  ihc 
state  of  parties,  to  which  we  have  already  shortly 
alluded.  The  party  which  has  been  designated 
bv  Guizot  the  party  of  legal  reform  b^an  to  get 
aurmed  at  the  vehement  and  decided  tone  assumed 
in  the  House  by  Fym  and  those  who  acted  with 
bim,  or,  rather,  th<»e  who  directed  him  (of  which 
ciicumatance  we  ahaU  say  a  few  words  presently). 
The  proceedii^  which  led  to  the  ezecutitm  of 
Strafinrd  may  be  couddeied  as  hanng  fully  effected 
■  separation  between  that  section  of  the  lefimners 
and  those  who  wwe  more  determined  and  diorough- 
going.  It  is  mentioned  by  Clarendon,*  that,  although 
at  the  first  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Pym 
aeemed  of  all  men  to  have  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  months  after,  "the  most 
popular  man,  and  the  most  able  to  do  hurt,  that 
hath  lived  in  any  time,"  yet  "he  was  much 
governed  in  private  designing  by  Mr.  Hampden 
and  Mr.  St.  John."  These  are  Clarendon's  words, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  but  they  exhibit  the 
tme  state  of  the  case.  It  is  seldom  that  men  who 
axe  powerful  as  pcmular  spealoxB  are  also  gifted 
with  the  deqwr  mi  more  solid  qualities  of  states- 
men. Cromwell  was,  notoriaasly,  at  the  lost  m 
very  indifferent  speaker.  Hampden  was  an  spt 
Jmd  "we^^lUy  spealcer,**  but  not  a  full  and  fluent 
one.  The  man  who  thinks  deeply  and  clearly  is 
naturally  averse  to  that  flood,  to  that  waste  of 
words,  to  that  long  stringing  together  of  sentences, 
to  those  periphrastic  involutions  of  what  meaning 
they  have,  which  form  the  weapons  of  the  pro- 
fessed speaker,  of  the  rhetorical  declaimer.  On 
the  contrary,  be  who,  like  Hampden,  lays  his 
"designs  the  deepest,"  will  be  like  him,  as  he  is 
described  by  one  who  had  no  intention  to  paint  a 
ftTOunble  pcntivit  of  him:t  he  will  be  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  and  will  rarely  begin  the 
discourse,  or  make  die  first  entrance  upon  any 
business  diat  is  taken  up;  but  he  will  be  a  **Tery 
weighty  speaker;"  and  after  he  has  heard  a  first 
derate,  and  obaorred  how  the  House  is  like  to  be 
inclined,  win  take  up  the  argument,  and  shortly, 
and  clearly,  and  skilfully  so  state  it,  that  he  wdl 
commonly  conduct  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desires ; 
and  if  he  find  he  cannot  do  that,  he  will  strive 
to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  determining  anything  in  the  negative 
which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future. 
When  to  the  above  qualities,  which  Clarendon 
ascribes  to  Hampden,  are  added  UuU  rare  affa- 
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bility  and  temper  in  debate,  and  that  aeeming 
humility  and  aabmission  of  jndgmeirt,  aa  if  he 
brought  no  opinion  wi^  him,  but  a  desire  of  in- 
formation and  instruction,  and  yet  so  subOe  m  way 
of  interrogating,  and,  under  the  notion  of  doubt, 
insinuatii^  his  objections,  that  he  left  his  opinions 
with  those  firom  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and 
receive  them,— and  an  industry  and  vigilance  not 
to  be  tired  out  by  the  most  laborious,  and  parts 
not  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  most  subtie  or 
iQiarp,  and  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  beat 
parts,  end,  withal,  the  most  absolute  spirit  of  po- 
pularity,— thiU  is,  die  most  absolute  faculties  to 
govern  the  people, — we  have  a  man  with  qualifica- 
tions for  a  ruler  which  have  rarely  indeed  met  in 
the  same  individuaL  Had  thu  nun  lived,  the 
ultimate  course  of  events  mif^  probal^  have 
been  difiiarent.  At  all  events,  be  aeems  to  ham 
been  the  (oHj  man  fitted  to  dispute  the  first  ]dace 
with  CTomwell, — to  have  conw  in  oompetitiai 
with  that  darii^  soldier  and  profimnd  and  saga- 
cious statesman  for  the  staff  of  empire.  His 
eulogists  and  his  directors,  his  fnends  and  his 
enemies,  have,  as  usual,  gone  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes, in  assigning  to  him  intentions.  But  when 
eng^ed  in  sudh  a  stru^le  as  that  in  which  Hamp- 
den and  his  party  were  engaged,  it  is  difficult, 
perhaps  it  is  impossible,  for  any  man,  however 
pure  and  single  lus  intentions,  and  however  firm 
and  inflexible  his  will,  to  shape  his  own  course. 
He  is  drifted  along  by  the  irresistible  tide  of  the 
circumstances  around  him;  and  though,  by  the 
v^lQant  and  unremitting  exertion  of  courage  and 
of  mind,  he  may  save  himsdf  and  mai^  odkcn 
from  h^ng  overwhelmed  by  it,  he  must  never- 
theless yi^  to  its  force  as  to  the  stem  law  of  £ue 
andnecesoty. 

Hampden  and  Pym  bodi  died  early  in  the 
struggle, — ^the  former  in  June,  1643,  die  litter  in 
December  of  the  same  year. 

We  now  come  to  those  who  were  both  witnesses 
and  actors  in  the  later  sti^;es  of  the  struggle,  and 
who  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  Rubicon  of 
modem  political  daring.  For  there  ii  no  evidence 
in  any  speech  or  writing,  authenticated  as  their's, 
of  eidier  Pym  or  Hampden  having  ever  thought 
a  thought,  or  seen  a  vision,  or  even  so  much  as 
dreamt  a  dream,  of  an  English  republic.  On  the 
contrary,  both  seem  to  have  cherished  to  the  last 
hopes  of  a  recwidliation  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament*  How  they  would  have  acted,  bad 
they  lived,  has  been  matter  of  much  and  fiuidesa 
specolation.  But  of  this  we  are  certun,  diat  of 
their  friends  who  survived  them,  while  some  had 
devout  imaginations,  and  saw  beatific  viskns  of 
kingless  commonwealths,  others  not  only  thought 
the  thought  of,  but  enacted  to  the  life  the  subluoe 
drama  of,  supreme,  though  unhereditary  empire. 
To  the  foimer  class  belonged  Vane  and  Haaelrig  ; 
to  die  latter,  CnimweU. 

•  Sm  Uanpa«i'>  dMih  MBM,  IB  lAd  Kmmemea  HraMriA, 
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Hiere  in  thne  men  who  itand  out  pre-eminent 
from  among  the  reit  of  mankind  for  the  vast  poli- 
tical power  to  which  they  raised  themselves  by 
their  abilities,— men  who,  in  the  words  which  a 
modem  poet  has  applied  to  one  of  them,  might  be 
said,  almost  without  the  aid  of  metaphor,  to  have, 

Aoogh  bom  no  kings,  made  monarchs  their 
car  ;**  men  who,  though  not  bom  kings,  exercised 
a  dtHnimon  more  tluin  kingW, — a  sway  more  abso- 
lute than  all  the  mafpe  of  iaitr  generationB  of 
Toyal^  could  ever  ooi^  vpon  rae  inpreaentatiTe 
of  a  line  of  kings.  These  men  were  Cuna  Julius 
Caesar,  Napolecm  Buonaparte,  and  Oliver  Cromr 
weU.  Hie  fint  bd(mged  to  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  most  powerful  aristocracy  which  the 
wnrld  has  ever  behdd.   His  path  to  the  absolute 

Sower  which  he  acquired  was  therefore,  in  some 
egree  at  least,  prepared  for  him.'*  One  of  die 
ruling  body  of  tiie  state  to  which  he  bdonged, 
and,  besides  the  more  solid  and  profound  attributes 
of  his  character,  which  escaped  canmon  and  super- 
ficial obserrers,  endowed  with;  all  the  Iq^iter  and 
more  graceful  qualities  that,  on'  commtm  occasions, 
Btand  men  in  more  stead  than  the  former, — and, 
Ircmi  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  esrly  called  into 
action  and  the  paths  of  ambition^— ^  was  from  his 
boyhood  familiar  with  the  idea  of  empire;  and 
vben,  Btill  young,  he  wept  over  what  he  viewed  as 
his  waited  jyouth,  be  did  so  with  the  teaolntion  to 
■^nalin!  hia  eariy  manhood  by  deeds  wluch  other 
men  would  have  considered  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  up  die  circle  of  a  long  and  xlorioui  life. 
But  Oliver  Cromwell  had  none  of  wese  advan- 
tages to  help  him  in  mounting  the  first  steps,  pro- 
verbially so  difficult,  of  the  arduous  ascent  to 
cminre.  Though  by  Itiirth  a  gentleman,  in  a  coun- 
try where  that  distinction  was  not  without  its 
value  and  importance,  he  could  not  be  said  to 
bdoog  to  the  higher  class  of  gentry, — the  aristo- 
cracy, properly  so  called.  In  early  life,  too,  he  is 
repKsented  aa  being  somewhat  of  a  clown  and  a 
sloven  in  mannm  and  dress ;  and  his  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  enemies,  who  natnnlly  luted,  with 
no  ordinanr  rancour,  the  man  who  had  so  often 
vanquished  them  in  battle  and  baffled  them  in 
poli^,  while  they  aUempted  to  prove  his  birdi 
mean,  have  alio,  no  douM,  exaggerated  hia  want 
of  attention  to  tlie  cultivation  of  personal  graces  in 
early  life ;  at  which  time  Oliver  appears  to  have 
been  far  too  much  absorbed  in  inwud  and  spirittud 
to  attend  much  to  outward  and  personal  grace. 
The  harsh,  untuneable  voice ;  the  careless,  un- 
graceful mien ;  the  neglected  apparel ;  the  unor- 
namented  sword-hilt ;  the  coat  made  by  an  **  ill 
country  tailor;" — all  these  were  objects  of  scorn 
and  derision  to  the  gay  and  gorgeous  courtiers  of 
Charles  and  bis  foreign  queen.  But  whatever 
Oliver  Cromwdl  m^ht  have  been  in  youth  and 
early  life,  when  he  first  made  hia  appearance  as  a 
member  of  parliament — when  we  look  at  lum 
i^n,  a  few  yean  afkn,  as  he  a|^iean  in  the  por- 
trait by  Walker,  now  in  the  British  Museum,* — 
f  ThtopKMIwmMMIv  Cisn«toG«kMlU<k,ua 


we  discern  no  signs  of  the  'person  diey  describe. 
All  traces  of  the  sloven  and  the  clown  have  passed 
away.  We  behold  a  countenance  to  which  a  well- 
opened,  hard  eye;  a  not  very  symmetrical,  but 
boldly  cut,  sagacious-looking  nose ;  and  the  res(H 
luti(nt  and  thought  depicted  in  the  full,  broad  fore- 
head ;  and  the  firm,  strongly^marked  Hues  of  the 
moudi,  give  a  noble,  intellet^ua],  and  even  refined 
expression.  Then  is  difiiised  over  the  whole 
Sgm  an  airofquietfUatund,  self-elected  majesty, 
wmch  you  might  look  for  in  vain  uocor  the  por- 
traitures of  a  hundred  bom-kings.  Whatever,  aa 
to  men  outmrd  fimn,  aspect,  and  bearing,  Oliver 
Cnmwdl  mig^  have  been  in  youth,  such  was  he 
in  the  matori^  of  a  manhood  such  as  is  seldom 
witnessed  in  this  world  of  men. 

In  ordinary  times  Oliver  Crtnnwell  might  have 
passed  through  manhood,  as  he  had  done  through 
youth,' into  oli  age,  and  onward  to  the  grave,  un- 
noticed and  unknown ;  or,  among  the  fine  gentle- 
men and  fine  speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
noticed  only  as  a  bad  speaker,  and  somewhat  un- 
couth and  rustic  gentleman,— perhaps  one  of  those 
whom  Mrs.  Hutchinson  somewhat  petulantly  terms 
the  **  wOTSted-stocking**  members.  But  for  Olivet 
Cromwell  was  reserved  a  far  other  doom.  For  he 
had  feUen  upon  times  in  which  work  waa  to  be 
done  which  neither  princes,  nor  noUes,  nor  fine 
gentlemen,  nor  fine  apouters,  could  do :  and, 

 Wbsa  Iha  bolW  inkga 

Ii  foSBd  to  b«  an  tms^,  ud  no  waon, 

or  N*tM«r-«r  Um  Spirit  flu*Um. 

/TMMtdm-ColmUtt'w  tniubUin. 

Beneath  that  unprepossessing  exterior,  his  cousin 
Hampden  is  ssid  to  luve  discerned,  and  pointed 
out  to  othars,  the  elements  of  that  character  which 
was  destined  to  cut  his  way  to  victory  and  empire. 

His  genius  first  b^an  to  develop  itself  in  mili- 
tary aflnirs.  As  a  member  of  parliament  he  had 
been  nothing.  Biit,  though  he  was  forty-three 
years  of  when  he  first  took  up  the  military 
profession,  such  was  his  genius,  that  he  soon  not 
only  far  outstript  the  old  soldiers  (men  who  had 
heeu  trained  to  diat  profession  from  their  boyhood), 
but  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs ;  for  the 
forces  of  the  parliament  were  at  first  hardly  a 
match  for  those  of  the  king,  and  were  repeatedly, 
if  not  invariably,  defeated.  Cromwell  saw  this, 
and,  with  that  dear,  practical  instinct  of  his,  he 
also  saw  the  cause  of 'it  **  Your  troops,"  said  he 
to  Hampden,  **  are,  moat  of  them,  old,  decayed 
serving-men  and  ti^sten,  and  such  Idnd  of  fellows : 
the  ktng*s  fatcxM  an  composed  goitlemen's 
younger  sons  and  persona  of  good  quality;  and  do 
yon  think  that  the  mean  spirita  of  such  base  and 
low  fellows  sa  ours  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter 
gentlemen,  diat  have  honour,  and  courage,  and 
resolution  in  them  ?  You  must  get  men  of  spirit ; 
and  take  it  not  ill  that  I  say,  of  a  spirit  that  is 

bMDMtbed  bf  his  |{mt-KnndMMr  Sii  BolMrt  Rich,  BArt.,  to  the 
Britlih  MwmuB,  Sm  U  Mi«nT«d,  MUt  p.418CwkM«  it  U  ano. 
awMly  iimtisnil  H  VM^yfa).  — 
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likely  to  go  as  far  aa  ^ntlemen  will  go,  or  else  I 
am  sure  you  will  atiU  be  beaten,  as  you  have 
hitherto  been,  in  every  encounter."  Thia  was,  in 
feet,  the  rationale  of  the  whole  matter;  and  on  this 
Oliver  acted.    He  began  with  a  troop  of  horse, 
enlisting  the  sons  of  farmers  and  freeholders,  and 
incorporating  among  these  all  the  most  zealous 
fanatics  he  could  find.    And  yet  so  admirably  did 
he  combine  the  encour^ment  of  the  fanaticism 
which  he  considered  necessary  with  the  discipline 
which  was  an  essential  of  victory,  that  he  would 
not  allow  his  soldiers  to  perplex  their  heads  with 
the  BubtletieB  that  might  lead  them  away  irom  the 
purpose  he  had  io  band, — such  as  fighting,  by  the 
kin^B  authtnrity,  against  his  person ;  tellicig  toem, 
plainly,  that,  if  he  met  the  king  in  battle,  he  would 
fize  a  piistol  in  hb  ftee  as  Tewily  as  agunst  any 
other  man.  He  soon  augmented  hit  troop  of  hone 
to  a  raiment ;  and  he  spared  no  pams  to  increase 
to  the  highest  pitch  the  fervour  of  their  entha- 
wwm,  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  character  com.' 
bining  with  his  policy  in|the  work.  "  He  preached, 
he  praj^ed,  he  fought,  he  punished,  he  rewarded. 
The  wild  enthusiasm,  together  with  valour  and 
discipline,  still  propagated  itself;  and  all  men  cast 
their  eyes  on  so  pious  and  bo  successful  a  leader.*** 
Thus  was  fbrmul  that  iron  band  whom  we  have 
seen  chaining  with  such  resistless  fiuy  at  Mareton 
and  Naaeby,  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester;  "that 
uncmiquered  and  unconquerable  soldiery,  for  dis- 
cipline and  self-government  as  yet  tuuriTalled 
upon  earth,  to  whom,  though  absolutdy  free  from 
ail  the  brutal  vices  that  usually  disgrace  saccess- 
fiil  soldiera, — ^religious,  sober,  temperate, — *  the 
dust  of  the  most  desperate  battle  was  as  the  breath 
of  life,*  and  before  whom  thdr  fiercest  and  proud- 
est enemies  were  scattered  like  cli«ff  befiwe  the 
wind."t 

Such  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  such  the  men 
he  led.  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  naturtf 
of  the  event  that  occurred  in  the  sequel,  it  is  ne- 
cessary always  to  bear  in  mind  that  Cromwell  had 
fif^  thousand  of  these  invincible  veteran  soldiers 
at  his  back,  and  completely  subservient  to  hia  will, 
—bound  to  him  by  the  devotion  they  felt  for  a 
commander  whom  they  had  followed  during  ten 
years  of  unclouded  success, — ifaiougli  field  aflsr 
field  of  uninterrupted  victory. 

The  next  great  constitutional  question  that 
occurs  for  consideration  is  the  tnal  of  King 
Charles; — a  transaction,  to -borrow  the  words  <» 
Hume,  of  which  the  pomp  and  dignity  "  corre- 
sponded to  the  greatest  conception  that  is  suggested 
in  the  annals  of  human  kind, — ^the  delegates  of 
a  great  people  sitting  in  judgment  upon  their 
supreme  magistrate,  and  trying  him  for  his  mis- 
government  and  breach  of  trust.*' 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1648-9,  it  was  adjudged 
by  the  Commons  that,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  land,  it  is  treason  in  the  King  of  England,  for 
the  time  beii^,  to  levy  war  aicainat  the  parliament 
and  Idngdom.   On  tnefth  of  the  same  month  an 

•  Bbm.  t  WMteluMiBnlw.nLSlS. 


ordinance  was  passed  for  eredlDg  a  h^[h  oonrt  of 
justice  for  the  trial  of  the  king.  The  commisnon- 
ers  appointed  for  Hit  trial  elwted  Seijeaat  Brad- 
shaw,  a  lawyer  of  eminmce  in  his  ^fessiim,  and 
of  a  coxmigeous  and  independent  mind,  their  pre- 
sident. The  reasoning  which  we  have  made  use 
of  in  the  case  of  the  tnal  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
applies,  d /orlion,  to  the  case  before  us.  If  there 
was  no  law  of  the  land  under  which  Strafford  could 
he  convicted  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  still 
less  was  there  one  by  which  the  king  could  be 
condemned.  Yet  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Commons  of  Engjlaod  acted  deserves  consider- 
ation. They  desired  that  the  thing  they  were 
about  to  do  should  not,  as  Harrison,  one  of  the 
judges,  afterwards  said  on  his  trial,  be  "  done  in  a 
comer.**  They  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
on  them,  and  they  were  detennined  to  jwooeed  at 
least  boldly  and  openly, — to  destroy  their  enemy 
like  manly  and  avowed  foes,  in  the  iace  of  day ; 
not  to  poignard  him  in  the  du-k,  like  secret  and 
midnight  assassins. 

The  Commons  of  Ei^land  now  ruled  ,by  j>re- 
cisely  the  same  power  by  which  the  King  of  Eng- 
land bad  ruled  before,  and  by  which  eveiy  govern- 
ment whether  of  one  or  a  number,  has  ever  ruled. 
As  a  government,  therefore,  independent  Ukd 
supremey  they  had  the  same  right  to  try  Chailea, 
which  Charles,  as  an  inde^tendent  soTere^!;n,  had 
to  try  them.  It  is  true  their  votCt  purporting  that 
they  did  so  by  the  fundamental  iamt  of  the  king- 
dom, was  nonsense  as  well  as  falsehood,— t£ie 
consequence  partly  of  tbdr  positian,  {lartly  of  their 
ignorance  of  political  scicnoe.  Seeing  that  the 
English  govemmem^  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
time  of  their  vote,  had  been  always  in  form,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  substance,  strictly  monarchical, 
or  a  government  of  one  man  called  king,  and  that 
the  laws  were  made  by  the  sovereign,  and  neces- 
sarily for  the  protection  of  the  maker  of  them,  it 
was  clearly  impossible  that  there  could  be  any 
such  law  in  England  as  they  spoke  of.  On  tlw 
contrary,  the  Eaglish'laws  of  treason  wwe,  and 
necessarily  so,  all  made  to  protect  the  sovereup — 
that  is,  the  king ;  not  die  subject — ^that  is,  aS  bvi 
the  king.  The  parliament,  however,  bei^  sove- 
reign, and  having  the  former  sovereign  m  their 

rer,  had  a  right  (the  right,  namely,  created  by 
fint  of  all  hunun  lawa— -setf-^ffeservation)  to 
treat  him  as  a  man  has  a  rig^t  to  treat  an  enony 
whinn  be  has  subdued ;  that  is,  to  take  such  mea- 
sures regarding  him  as,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  their  own  safety  demanded.  Men 
who  act  othenrise  are  convicted  of  the  most  un- 
doubted folly  by  their  own  act,  and,  along  with 
their  own  destruction,  bring  upon  thranselves  not 
the  respect,  but  the  universal  Kcora  of  mankind. 
The  court  which  tried  Charles  Stuart  seem  to  have 
been  aware  that  this  was  the  true  ground  on  which 
the  question  was  to  be  tried.  Ludlow  tells  us, 
that  to  Charles's  repeated  assertion  that  he  was 
responsible  only  to  God,  Bradahaw  anwwred  ttat, 
"seeing  God  bad,  tiy  his  piwadencft,  onmiled 
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thftt  plaa,  the  court  wm  detentuned  to  do  bo  like 
VIM."  This,  we  apprehend,  was  the  true  way  of 
dealing  with  the  questifm.  While  Charles  was 
the  sovereign,  it  wouhl  have  been  a  contradictioD 
in  terms  to  say  that  he  conld  be  tried  by  his  sub- 
jects. But  the  God  of  battles — the  same  God  by 
whose  fiat  Charles's  anceBtors  had  received  their 
BDToeignty — had  decided  that  Charles  was  no 
longer  sovereign. 


Hkdai.  ■tnuk  In^oDimT  of  (ha  Eaki.  ov  Emxx,  betriog  on  one  Mo 
■  PDrtt^tof  tbaBail,  Bad  cm  Um  otbar  the  two  Hoobm  of  Pat- 
IfuMkt;  dM  Kiag  rnaiUBi  la  Ih*  Loidt,  ud  tlw  Spaaktt  In 
Iho  Conunoai.  Sngmed  ftom  ttaa  PaiUaMMtUiy  mlM  ou- 
coUd  by  Sioun,  Uw  adabnted  HsdalllM  oT  tha  parlod. 


'  The  field  was  now  mea  (the  king  being  re- 
moved, and  the  House  of  Lords  having  been  soon 
after  voted  useless  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  to 
be  aboliahed)  for  tin  dunough-gmng  rqiublicans 
to  make  their  experiment  in.  Now  was  the  time 
for  the  schemes  to  work— whether  of  the  fanatical 
Fifth-Monarchy  men,  who  were  "  to  destroy  and  pull 
down  Babylon,  and  bind  kings  in  chains  and 
nobles  in  fetters  of  iron  ;'*  or  of  the  more  subtle 
and  profound  politicians  like  St.  John  and  Vane, 
who  m'ight  lay  their  'plot  bo  deep  as  to  think  to 
circumvent  G!od,  perhaps ;  or,  finally,  of  the  more 
sober  and  practical,  such  as  the  brave,  blunt, 
honest  soldier,  Ludlow,  or  the  no  less  stout,  sturdy, 
honest  lawyer,  Bradshaw,  who  stood  firm  to  the 
last,  and  died,  as  they  had  lived,  true  to  the  faith 
and  the  hope  of  their  beloved,  though  futile,  repub- 
lic. But  all  was  in  vain.  They  spoke  and  voted, 
and  voted  and  spoke.  ThCT  made  long,  dreary, 
tedious  speeches,  and  still  longer  and  darker 
prayers;  and  squabbled  between  whiles  among 
themselves,  and  got  suspicious  of  one  another,  and 
still  more  suspicious  (at  last,  when  it  was  too  late) 
of  the  army,  through  which  they  had  done  those 
mighty  deeds  that  rung  from  sea  to  sea  and  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  filled  Europe  with  wonder  and 
with  awe,  and  were  to  make  their  names  inunort&l. 
And,  then,  that  strange,  bold,  wary,  inscrutable 
man, — the  veteran  general  who  had  achieved  so 
much  in  their  name, — stepped  in ;  ^and,  as  if  by  a 
mere  wafture  of  his  conquering  right-hand,  dis- 
pdled  them  as  it  were  into  annilulatioD,  and  to-day 


concentrated  in  his  single  person  all  those  powers 
of  sovereignty  which  yesterday  had  been  theirs. 

**  There  happened  to  Cromwell,"  says  M.  Guizot, 
**  what  perhuM  never  happened  to  any  |o^er  man 
of  his  sort.  He  was  sufficient  for  all  Uie  phases  of 
die  revolution ;  he  was  the  man  of  the  fint  and  of 
the  last  times :  at  first  the  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  abettor  of  anarchy,  the  most  violent  revo- 
lutionist in  England ;  afterwards  the  man  of  the 
anti-revolutionary  re-action,  the  man  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  order,  of  social  re-organization: 
thus,  himself  alone  playing  all  the  parts  that,  in 
the  course  of  revolutions,  the  greatest  actois  divide 
amongst  them.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Cromwell 
was  Mi^jibeau :  he  wanted  eloquence ;  and  did  not 
obtain  my  distinction  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  But  he  was  successively  Danton 
and  Buonaparte."*  "  And  yet,*'  M.  Goizot  con- 
tinues, "  he  never  reigned  over  the  hearts  of  his 
iubjects^— his  government  was  never  more  than  a 
pis  oiler — a  necessiQr  o(  the  moment  The  pro- 
tector, the  absolute  master  of  England,  was  all  his 
life  obliged  to  employ  force  in  order  to  retain  his 
power ;  no  party  could  govern  like  him,  but  none 
liked  him :  he  was  constantly  attacked  by  all  at 
once."t 

The  case  of  Bradshaw  affords  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  Cromwell  was  regarded  by 
the  party  with  which  he  had  once  acted.  When 
Cromwell  seized  the  government  Bradshaw  offered 
all  the  opposition  in  hu  power,  and  continued 
boldly  and  sturdily  to  do  so  to  the  last.  When 
Cromwell  insisted  uptm  every  one's  taking  out  a 
commission  from  him,  if  they  ^ose  to  retain  their 
places  under  his  goverament,  Bradshaw  absolutely 
refiised,  alleging  that  he  had  received  his  com- 
mission as  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  to  continue 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit^  and  that  he  should 
retain  it  without  any  other,  unless  he  could  be 
proved  to  have  justly  forfeited  it  by  want  of  inte- 
grity ;  and  that,  if  there  were  any  doubts  about  the 
matter,  he  should  submit  it  to  trial  by  twelve 
Englishmen.  He  soon  after  set  out  on  his  circuit, 
without  waiting  further  orders ;  nor  did  Cromwell 
deem  it  prudent  to  prevent  or  recall  him,  as  he  de- 
clared nothing  but  force  would  make  him  desist 
from  his  duty.  Cromwell  again  attempted  to 
oppose  Bradshaw*s  election  for  Cheshire;  and 
though  Bractehaw  was  returned  Irjr  the  sheriff,  as 
another  was  returned  b^  those  in  the  interest  of 
Cromwell,  neither  sat|,it  having  been  so  decided 
in  the  ease  of  double  returns.  Bradshaw  was, 
however,  at  last  deprived  of  his  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester.  "The  two  former  friends 
watched  each  other  with  the  vigilance  of  two 
crouching  tigers,  each  waiting  for  the  exact  moment 
to  make  the  decisive  spring  that  was  to  destroy 
the  other.  And  we  may  give  some  credit  to  the 
observation  of  certain  of  the  royalist  writers,  that 
Bradshaw  would  have  had  no  objection  to  perform 
for  Oliver,  the  unhereditary  tyrant,  the  same 
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office  he  had  performed  for  Charles,  the  hereditary 
one ;  aod  that  he  would  not  have  been  Borry  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  convince  the  world 
that  he  was  no  respecter  of  persona."* 

And  yet,  for  all  this,  Cromwell  poaaesEed  some 
of  the  finest  points  of  the  English  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  deep,  and  even  dark  and  some- 
what oblique  policy,  by  which  he  pursued  some  of 
his  ends,  there  was  about  the  man  much  of  the 
bluff,  bold,  hearty  character,  set  off  with  a  dash  of 
the  rough,  rather  coarse  humour,  which  has  long 
been  characteristic  of  John  Bull.  And  though  he 
knew  how,  as  Hume  has  well  observed,  to  employ, 
when  he  judged  it  necessary,  the  most  profound 
dissimulation,  the  most  oblique  and  refined  artifice, 
his  natural  temper  was  prone  to  nothing  paltry, 
mean,  or  truckling. — seemed  to  delight  in  no  vulgar 
ostentation,  but  rather  led  him  to  magnanimity,  to 
aimplicity,  and  to  an  imperious  and  domineering 
policy.  This  signally  appeared  in  his  relation 
with  foreign  states.  Never  had  England  been  so 
feared  and  so  respected  over  the  world  as  when  the 
•centre  which  swayed  it  was  the  lesding  tnincheon 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  legislatiTe  views  of  Cromwell  undonhtedly 
were  neither  so  profound  nor  so  comprehensive  as 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  be  had  he 
been  a  man  of  a  better  education,  and  a  more 
philosophical  and  cultivated  intellect.  Yet,  with 
the  sagacity  which  was  natural  to  him,  he  aaw  and 
sought  to  reform  much  that  was  vicious  or  defec- 
tive in  the  laws  of  the  country,  both  civil  and  cri- 
minal. And  though  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
monarchical  lawyers  of  the  succeeding  times  to  de- 
preciate or  disown  any  good  done  by  such  a  hand, 
yet,  even  by  their  own  confession,  some  of  the 
greatest  le^  reforms  which  were  made  in  the 
succeeding  period  of  our  history  (such  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  ^ials,  the  abolition  of  feudal 
tenures,  and  some  otherst)  we»  adt^ted  from 
what  they  termed  the  "  crude  and  abortive  legia- 
lation  of  the  Commonwedth.*' 

The  following  passage  of  Ludlow  is  strongly 
characteristic  of  Cromwell  in  this  line,  die- 
playing  him  at  once  in  his  weakness  and  his 
strengd),  as  a  wild  fanatic  and  a  rational  re- 
former :— '*  He  professed  to  desire  nothing  more 
than  that  the  government  of  the  nation  might  be 
settled  in  a  free  and  equal  commonwealth,  ac- 
knowledging that  there  was  no  other  probable 
means  to  keep  out  the  old  family  and  government 
from  returning  upon  us ;  declaring  that  he  looked 
upon  the  design  of  the  Lord  in  this  day  to  be  the 
freeing  of  his  people  from  every  burden,  and  that 
he  was  now  accomplishing  what  was  prophesied  in 
the  110th  Psalm ;  from  the  consideratioa  of  which 
he  was  often  enooimged  to  attend  the  afiiBcting 
those  ends,  spending  at  least  an  hour  in  the  expo- 
sition of  that  Psalm  :  adding  to  this,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  contribute  the  utmost  of  his  en- 
deavours to  make  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
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clergy  and  law :  but,  said  he,  the  sods  of  Zemiah 
are  yet  too  strong  for  us ;  and  we  cannot  mention 
the  reformation  of  the  law,  hut  they  presently  cry 
out,  we  design  to  destroy  propriety ;  whereas 
the  law,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  serves  only  .to 
maintain  the  lawyos,  and  to  encourage  tiie  rich  to 
oputess  the  poor."* 

We  sre  indebted  to  die  kindness  of  a  learned 
friend  for  the  folkrwii^  short  account  of  certain 
.  law  reforms,  instituted  during  the  protectorate,  in 
Ireland : — 

The  administration  of  Ireton  was  distinguished 
by  an  important  legal  reform,  which  produced  the 
establishment  of  the  local  courts  in  Ireland,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Civil  Bill  Courts.  He  was 
auied  in  this  by  the  ability  of  John  Cook,  tlie  Chief 
Justice  of  Munster,  who  had  acted  as  solicitor- 
general  for  the  commonwealth  upon  the  trial  of 
Charles  I. ;  a  person  of  considerable  talent  uid 
eloquence.  The  provincial  courts,  which  sat  but 
rarely,  were  changed  into  county  courts,  and  suits 
were  permitted  to  relate  to  matters  either  of  law  or 
of  equity.  "  My  Lord  Deputy,"  says  Cook,t 
"  who  is  a  blessed  instrument,  end  indeiatigable 
in  the  works  of  hdiness  and  righteousness,  m  die 
ease  and  safety  of  the  people,  hath  altered  the  pro- 
vincial courts  into  county  courts ;  and  whereas  the 
people  travelled  forty  or  fifty  miles,  now  their  dif- 
ferences are  ended  at  home  It  is  a  mixed 

court,  and  the  bill  may  contain  both  law  and  equi^, 
whereby  half  the  suits  in  the  province  are  ended 
or  prevented.   The  cause  is  ended  as  soon  as  it  is 

ripe  for  hearing  Precipitancy,  indeed,  is 

the  step-mother  of  justice,  and  must  be  carefully 
avoided  as  falling  from  a  rock ;  but  that  is  to  hear 
and  to  determine  before  both  parties  are  ready,  or 
have  had  time  to  be  so.  OtberwiBC,  when  the  cause 
is  ripe,  why  should  not  the  court  put  in  the  sickle  ? 
A  speedy  trial  is  the  plaintiff's  joy,  and  just  judg- 
ment delayed  may  pzore  worse  than  an  unrighteoua 
sentence  speedily  pronounced."  ^FJ^  Rarto- 
ratirai  these  courts  ceased  to  sit  They  were  re- 
established^  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ; 
and  so  great  have  been  their  utility  and  advantage, 
that  they  have  mitigated  to  a  great  extent  many 
political  evils.  Their  jurisdiction  has  from  time 
to  time  been  much  enluged,  and  they  are  the  only 
courts  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  King- 
dom which  have  been  established  with  the  object 
of  amending  the  ancient  processes  of  courts  of 
Justice,  and  c£  erecting  ^a  general^system  of  local 
judicabire. 

Oliver  Cromwell  died,  and  his  son  Richard 
quietly  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  in  hia  stead  ; 
and,  if  he  had  possessed  any  considerable  portiaa 
of  his  father's  force  and  energy  of  charaeter,  poa- 
sibly  at  this  day  the  blood  of  Oliver  Cmnwdl 
might  have  been  the  bbod-royal  of  En^^and.  But 
the  son  of  Oliver  CmnweU  was  a  meek,  unam- 

*  Lndknr'i  Hnnoln.  p.  123.  folb,  Lovdm,  17SI. 
t  HoMtehy  do  Cmiton  oT  God't  MmktDK.  By  Mm  Cook.  ChM 
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bitioaa  man,  to  whom  the  heaTj  scefMre,  which 
even  his  lather's  iron  hand  had  found  it  no  light 
task  to  wield,  was  a  burden  insapportable.  He 
resigned  it,  and  retired  to  live  and  to  die  in  obscu- 
rity and  peace;  and  the  republicans  had  once 
more  the  field  open  fot  their  darling  projects.  At 
the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  "  int  republicans 
alone,"  observes  M.  Guizot,  "  were  in  a  condition 
to  lay  hands  on  power ;  they  did  so,  and  succeeded 
no  better  than  they  had  done  before.  It  was  not 
for  want  of  confidence — at  least  in  the  fanatics  of 
the  party.  A  pamphlet  of  Milton's,  published  at 
this  time,  and  full  of  talent  and  spirit,  is  entitled 
■  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  fVee 
Gommonwealth.%  You  aee  what  waa  the  infatu- 
ation of  these  men.  They  soon  reUpsed  into  that 
impossibility  of  governiug  (impostibiUt&  de  gou~ 
verner)  which  they  had  before  laboured  under. 
Monk  took  the  mana^ment  of  the  event  which  all 
£ngland  looked  fi)r--the  Reatontion  waa  accom~ 
plished."* 

The  contrivance  of  appointing  trustees  to  pre- 
eerve  contingent  remainders,  in  whom  there  is 
vested  an  estate  in  remainder  for  the  life  of  the 
tenai^  for  life,  to  commence  when  his  estate  deter- 
mines otherwise  than  by  his  death,  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  Sir 
Geoffirey  Palmer,  and  other  oninent  counsel,  who 
betook  themaelvea  to  conveyancing  during  the 
time  <tf  tibe  civil  wara,  in  order  thereby  to  secare, 
m  family  settlements,  a  proviuon  for  the  future 
children  of  an  intended  marriage,  who  before  were 
nsnaUy  left  at  die  mercy  of  ue  jwrticular  tenant 
for  life.  When,  after  the  Restoration,  these  law- 
yers  came  to  fill  the  first  judicial  offices,  they  sup- 
ported this  invention  within  reasonable  bounds,  and 
inboduced  it  into  general  uae.f 

We  may  here  likewise  mention  a  species  of  con- 
veyance founded  on  the  Statute  of  Uses,  which  by 
this  time  had  come  into  general  use,  and  is  now 
the  most  common  of  any, — namely.  Lease  and 
Release.  This  conveyance  is  said  by  Fabian 
I%ilipa  to  have  been  first  contrived  by  Serjeant 
Moore,  ^  the  request  of  Lord  Norris,  to  the  end 
that  some  of  his  kindred  should  not  know,  by  any 
aearch  of  public  records,  what  settlement  he  should 
make  of  hia  estate.  The  validity  of  it  waa  formerly 
doubted.  Mr.  Nov,  tlOxtnusj'^ffsaeaX  to  Charles  I., 
thot^ht  that  it  could  not  be  aupported  without  an 
actual  entry  by  the  hargaine&  But  it  was  resolved 
in  18  Jas.  I.,  by  the  Chief  Justices  Montague  and 
Howard,  and  Chief  Baion  Tanfield,  that  upon  a 
deed  of  bargain  and  sale  for  years  of  land,  though 
the  bargainee  never  entered,  if  afterwards  the  bar- 
gainor makes  a  giant  of  the  reversion,  reciting  the 
lease  to  divers  uses,  it  waa  a  good  conv^rance  of 
the  reversion.} 

To  the  Great  Rebellion,  as  it  has  been  called, 
we  are  indebted  for  some  great  improvements  in 
the  adnunistration  of  the  criminal  law,  of  which 
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the  mosT  remarkable  and  important  is  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  application  of  torture.  A  late 
investigation  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Jardine  has 
not  only  cleared  away  the  doubts  that  had  per- 
plexed all  previous  inquirers  as  to  the  state  both  of 
the  law  and,  of  the  fiict  in  relation  to  it,  but  has 
brought  to  light  a  principle  of  our  ancient  con- 
stitution, the  operation  of  which  had  never  before 
been  understood,  nor  indeed  its  existence  as  a 
recognized  principle  of  the  constitution  suspected.* 
The  fiict,  in  the  first  place,  stands  thus : — ^The 
highest  legal  authorities,  from  Sir  John  Fortescue 
down  to  Lord  Coke,  declare  unanimously  and  in 
the  moat  diatinct  terms  tiiat  the  application  of 
torture  waa  not  allowed  by  &e  common  law  of 
England ;  and  yet,  on  the  ouier  hand,  an  unbroken 
series  of  instances  exist,  from  the  earliest  date  at 
which  the  registers  of  the  privy  council  begin  to 
record  such  acts  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Civil  War,  of  orders  issued  by  the  king  in 
coimcil  to  torture  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  evidence  from  them  against  themselves 
or  otbers,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  the  most 
satis&ctory  proof  that  they  were  actuuly  carried 
into  execution. 

Coke  says  that  *'  there  is  no  law  to  warrant 
tortiures  in  this  land,"  and  declares  the  practice  to 
be  expressly  prohibited  by  the  29th  chapter  of 
Magna  Charta.    Sir  Thomaa  Smith,  a  most  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  says,— 
Torment,  or  qnestion,  which  ia  used  by  the 
order  of  the  civil  lav,  and  custom  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  put  a  malefactor  to  excessive  pain  to  make 
him  confess  of  himself  or  of  his  fellows  or  com- 
plices, is  not  used  in  England.    It  is  taken  for 
BervUc."    Further,  we  are  told  by  Rushworth 
that,  in  the  case  of  Felton,  who  stabbed  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in  1628,  the  twelve  judges,  upon 
the  question  being  proposed  to  them  by  the  king, 
"Whether  by  the  law  he  (Felton)  might  not  be 
racked  P  and  whether  there  were  any  law  against 
it  ?'*  unanimously  anawered  that    he  ought^  not 
by  the  law  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack,  for  no  such 
punishment  is  known  or  allowed  by  our  law.'* 
"Here,  then,"  says  Mr.  Jardine,  afler  quoting 
tiiese  and  odier  testimonies,  "  is  a  practice  re- 
pugnant to  reason,  justice,  and  humanity, — cen- 
sured and  condemned  upon  principle  by  phi- 
olaophers  and  statesmen,— -denounced  by  the  most 
eminent  authoritiea  on  municipal  law, — and  finally 
declared  by  the  twelve  judges,  not  only  to  be 
illegal,  but  to  be  altogether  unknown  as  a  punish- 
ment to  the  law  of  England.    As  far  as  authority 
goes,  therefore,  the  crimes  of  murder  and  robbery 
are  not  more  distinctly  forbidden  by  our  criminal 
code  than  the  application  of  the  torture  to  wit- 
nesses or  accused  persons  is  condemned  by  the 
oracles  of  the  common  law.    And  yet  it  is  ait 
histcHdcal  fiwt  Chat,  anterior  to  the  Commonwealth, 

•  A.  Reading  on  Um  Um  of  Tomn  Id  tba  Crimhal  Law  of  Eni^ 
Uud  pnfknulr  to  th*  Commoinrultti ;  dalivend  m%  Naw.Inn  HaU 
iu  MiebMlmu  Tarn,  1836,  by  appoinbUBt  of  tlw  HommmIiI* 
'Society  of  ttia  Wddto  Temple.  By  Pnid  Inhline,  Eiq..  of, the 
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torture  was  always  used  as  a  matter  :of  course  iu 
all  grave  accusations,  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
king  and  the  privy  council,  and  uncontrolled  by 
any  law  besides  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign." 

Mr.  Jardine*s  proofs  of  dug  last  pouti(«i  conuat 
of  a  series  of , royal  warrants  for  the  application  of 
torture  exbwited  from  fhe  council  hooks,  and 
eztendine  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  to  tbe  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  has  printed  fifty- five  of  these  warrants, 
including  several  issued  by  each  of  the  five  sove- 
reigns who  reigned  in  the  period  gone  over, — 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.  Some  of  them  are  very  curious,  in 
reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  point  which 
Mr.  Jardine's  researches  are  directed  to  elucidate, 
the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  actual 
practice  as  to  this  matter  and  the  law  rb  laid 
aown  by  the  most  eminent  authorities.  One,  for 
example,  issued  by  £lizal)eth  in  1511,  ordering 
the  torture  to  be  applied  to  two  servants  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  case  of  the  treasonable 
conspiracy  of  the  duke  respecting  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  is  directed  to,  and  was  actually  executed 
under  the  penonal  superintendence  of,  die  same 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  whose  distinct  assertion  that 
torture  was  not  in  use  in  England  has  just  been 
quoted.  Others,  in  the  reigns  both  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  are  directed,  among  other  persons,  to 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  while  he  held  the  office  of 
attorney-general ;  and  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  this  great  lavryer  also  personally  conducted 
several  examinationB  by  that  method  of  torture 
which  he  haa  nevertheleBS  declared  so  emphatically 
to  be  directly  contrary  at  (mce  to  an  express  pn^ 
Tision  of  Masna  Charta  and  to  tlu  whole  tenor  of 
the  common  law.  One  warrant,*  issued  the  IQdi 
of  February,  1620,  ordering  the  lord  chief  justice 
and  others  to  ezamme  &mueil  Peacock,  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  upon  vehemrat  suspicion  of 
high  treason,  and  **  to  put  him,  as  there  shall  be 
cause,  for  the  better  manifestation  of  tbe  truth,  to 
the  tortiire  either  of  the  manacles  or  the  rack,"  is 
signed,  among  other  members  of  the  council,  both 
by  Coke,  attorney-general,  and  Bacon,  then  hold- 
ing tbe  office  of  lord  chancellor.  This  warrant  is 
further  remarkable  as  being  one  of  (mly  two  on 
record  directed  to  a  common  law  judge.  Down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  torture  seems 
to  have  been  thus  applied,  by  royal  warrant,  in  the 
investigation'of  all  kiiida  of  offences ;  the  instances 
that  have  been  discovered  include  cases  of  murder, 
embezzlement,  horse-stealing,  and  varioua  other 
feloniea ;  afkerwarda  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  state  offences. 
The  last  instance  of  the  application  of  torture  in 
England,  of  which  Mr.  Jardine  has  found  any 
trace,  occurred  in  the  year  1640.  On  the  21  st  of 
May,  in  that  year,  a  warrant  was  issued  under  the 
king's  signet,  directing  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
and  two  of  the  king's  sergeants  to  examine  one 
John  Archer,  who  was  charged  with  having  been 
concerned  ,in,  the  tmnultuous  .attack  upon  Arch- 


bishop Laud's  palace  at  Lambeth  ;*  and  "  if  upon 
sight  of  the  rack  he  does  not  make  a  clear  answer, 
then  they  are  to  cause  him  to  be  racked  as  in  their 
discretions  shall  be  thought  fit."  "  This,"  says 
Mr.  Jardine,  "  ia  the  last  recorded  instance  of  the 
infliction  of  torture  in  Ei^land ;  and,  as  fiw  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discorer,  tbe  last  instance  of  its 
occurrence.  It  is  not  probable  that,  during  the 
troubles  of  the  eight  remaining  years  of  his  life 
and  reign,  Charles  I.  had  ever  again  recourse  to 
it :  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  during  the  Common- 
wealth; and  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  when  the  revival  of  high  pren^ative 
doctrines  and  the  profligacy  of  the  judges  might 
have  led  us  to  expect  it,  there  is  not  a  single 
authentic  instance  of  the  application  of  the  torture." 
This,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  more  remarkable 
inasmuch  as,  in  Scotland,  torture  still  continued  in 
common  use. 

The  ccoilanuity  of  Uie  practice  as  thus  traced 
through  five  successive  reigns,  Mr.  Jardine  justly 
thinkd,  sufficiently  refiites  the  common  notion  that 
the  instancea  of  me  application  of  torture  usually 
adduced  are  merely  so  many  exceptions  and  ir- 
regularities, and  that  the  general  practice  was  con- 
sistent with  what  is  contended  to  have  been  the 
general  rule,  namely,  the  absolute  ill^ality  of 
torture  at  all  periods  of  the  English  law.  It 
appears  to  me,  1  confess,"  he  says,  "  that  the  facts 
I  have  enumerated  clearly  establish  an  uniform 
practice  the  other  way.  They  seem  to  me  to 
show,  not  the  casual,  capricious,  or  unjust  acta  of 
particular  kings  or  councillors,  but  a  practice 
handed  down  and  justified  by  a  craistant  course  of 
precedents  aa  an  unmiestionable  prerogatiTe  of  die 
crown,  tfaougb  direcuy  opposed  to  the  mndameotal 
principles  of  reason  and  kw,  and  condemned  and 
denounced  by  the  opiniona  of  tiie  wisest  statesmen 
and  lawyera  at  the  very  time  they  were  compelled 
to  act  upon  it.  No  doubt  the  assertion  of  the 
illegality  of  torture  is  in  one  sense  strictljr  true. 
It  was  not  lawful  by  the  common  law ;  it  was 
contrary  to  Mf^a  Charta  and  many  statutes,  and 
therefore  the  judges  could  not  inflict  it  as  a  punish- 
ment in  the  ordinary  course  of  administering 
justice.  But  it  was  lawful  as  an  act  of  preroga- 
tive,— as  an  act  of  that  power  to  which,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  those  days,  the  laws  belonged 
aa  a  kind  of  property,--^  power  which  was  su- 
perior to  the.  laws,  and  was  able  to  suspend  the 
laws,— and  which  was  the  only  and  uncontrolled 
tribunal  to  judge  ot  the  necessity  of  such  anspeo- 
aion.'* 

This  ^atinetion  betweoi  piorogatxve  and  law, 
strange  as  it  sounds  to  us  at  the  present  day,  Mr. 
Jardine  does  not  doubt,  was  sufficiently  plain  and 
familiar  to  all  lawyers  and  others  conversant  with 
the  constitution  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  very  dia- 
tinctly  indicated  in  an  expression  used,  according 
to  Rushworth,  by  Charles  L,  in  stating  the  case  of 
Felton  to  the  judges :  he  oluerved  that  if  the  rack 
might  be  applied  to  the  priaooer  1^  law,  he 
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would  not  use  hit  prerogative  in  this  point.*'  The 
judges  resolved  that  he  could  not  be  tortured  6y 
the  law ;  but  **  that  torture  was  known  and  al- 
lowed as  an  act  of  prerogative,  the  judges,"  as 
Mr.  Jardine  remarks,  "  must  have  been  fully 
aware ;  for,  besides  the  notoriety  of  the  practice, 
several  of  the  individuals  who  joined  in  this 
resolution,  before  they  were  raised  to  the  bench, 
were  not  unfrequeatly  employed  in  examini^ionB 
by  the  rack." 

The  notion  "which  thna  appears  to  have  been 
generaUy  prevalent,  and  in  particular  to  have  pos- 
seased  Gharlea  himself,  of  the  subjection  of  the 
law,  both  common  and  statute,  to  the  prerogative, 
probably  extended  much  farther  than  to  the  single 
point  Mr.  Jardine  has  here  taken  up.  Within 
what  limitations,  if  any,  the  doctrine  was  held 
would  be  an  interesting  inquiry.  The  conduct 
pursued,  and  the  pretensions  put  forward,  by 
Charles  I.,  and  not  less,  indeed,  by  James  I.  and 
by  Elizabeth,  would  seem  to  be  in  some  respects 
explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  all  these 
sovereigns  held  it  to  be  a  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  the  prerogative  was  nniversally,  and 
without  qualification,  supreme  over  the  law.  The 
puzzle  is  to  understand  what,  with  this  creed,  they 
thought  the  law  to  be  as  distinct  from  the  pre- 
rogative, or  what  use  they  thought  there  was  in 
having  any  such  thing  as  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Jardine,  in  conclusion,  alludes  generally  to 
other  ways  in  which,  in  former  times,  the  practical 
operation  of  the  prerogative  interfered  injuriously 
with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and 
observes  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  evils 
were  abolished  during  the  Commonwealth.  "  How 
and  by  whom,"  he  says,  "  and  at  what  precise 
point  of  time  this  great  reform  waa  effected,  is  a 
question  of  extremely  difficult  solution ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  questioning  juries 
for  their  verdicts,  the  exclusion  of  oral  testimony, 
and  the  use  of  the  torture — all  of  which  continued 
to  disfigure  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice 
immedutely  before  the  death  of  Charles  I. — were 
wliolly  swnit  away  during  the  ten  yean  which 
succeeded  that  evnit,  and  were  never  afterwards 
revived.  Just  and  rational  principles  of  evidence, 
sound  views  of  the  oWect  of  penal  laws,  and  of  the 
proper  means  of  enforcing  them,  first  sprung  up 
during  the  early  years  Qf  the  Commonwealth; 
and  I  confess  I  think  that  the  merits  of  those 
great  men  whom  Cromwell  found  it  his  interest  to 
raise  to  the  judicial  station  have  never  been  suf- 
ficiently appreciated  by  their  posterity.  Under 
the  wise  and  moderate  superintendence  of  such 
minds  as  Hales,  Whitelock,  Windham,  and  Rolle, 
our  judicial  institutions  undmrent  a  total  revision 
and  reform.  The  law  then  for  the  first  time  be- 
came a  protection  to  the  subject  against  the  power 
of  tlie  crown ;  and  so  well  considered  and  sub- 
stantial were  ^  improvements  then  introduced 
that  they  continued  after  the  Bestoration  and 
thioi^h  the  tumultuous  and  sanguinary^  reisn 
which  nieoeeded  it**  In  i^^ard,  homrer,  to  tat 


discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  torture,  that  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  reforms  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  judges,  but  rather  aa 
a  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  was 
now  awakened,  and  of  the  prostration  of  the  pre- 
rogative in  all  its  parts  before  the  might  of  the 
popular  rights. 

Mr.  Jardine  has  collected  some  curious  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  principal  modes  and  mstm- 
ments  of  torture  that  were  in  use  in  England  in 
former  times.  The  nature  of  ^he  most  common 
and  most  ancient  engine  of  all,  the  rack,  will  be 
best  understood  from  we  delineation  of  it  that  has 
been  given  in  a  former  page.*  The  rack,  or 
break,  as  it  was  otherwise  called,  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  by  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  then 
constable  of  the  Tower,  whence  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  The  Duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter. 
Besides  the  exquisite  pain  it  inflicted  at  the  mo- 
ment, this  torture  frequently  left  its  victim  per- 
manently disabled.  The  Jesuit  Campion,  who 
was  racked  in  1581,  is  said  to  have  had  the  joints 
and  muscles  of  his  arm  so  injured  that  some 
months  after,  on  his  trial,  when  he  was  called  up<m 
to  hold  up  his  hand  at  his  arraignment,  he  waa 
incapable  of  doing  so ;  and  one  of  the  piiots,  who 
stood  near  him,  raised  it  for  him.  Taimer,  in  his 
History  of  the  Jesuits,  asserts  that  the  rack  some- 
times produced  laceration  of  the  entrails,  and  that 
Campion's  natural  stature  was  actually  lengthened 
more  than  a  hand-breadth  by  the  violent  stretching 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  We  have  in  a  former 
chapter  had  occasion  to  describe  the  opposite  tor- 
ture of  compression  as  effected  by  the  instrument 
called  Skevington's  Daughter,  or  Skevington's 
Irons,  or  Gives,  or,  by  corruption,  the  Scavenger's 
Daughter.!  Tliis  was  accounted  a  comparatively 
mild  torture.  One  of  Mr.  Jardine^s  cases  is  that 
of  Thomas  Myagh,  an  Irishman,  charged  witii 
treason,  with  respect  to  whom  the  report  of  the 
persons  appoints  to  examine  him,  dated  10th  a£ 
Mardi,  1581,  states  tiiat  they  had  finbome  to  put 
him  m  Skevington's  Irons,  Mcause  they  had  been 
charged  to  examine  him  with  secrecy,  **  which  in 
that  sort  they  could  not  do,  &at  manner  of  dealing 
requiring  the  presence  and  aid  of  one  of  the  jailors 
all  the  time  that  he  should  be  in  those  irons,"  and 
also  because  they  **  found  the  man  so  resolute  as, 
in  their  opinion,  little  would  be  vmmg  out  of  him 
but  by  some  sharper  torture."  Myagh  was  after- 
wards subjected  both  to  the  irons  and  the  rack  ; 
and  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  sufferings  in  some 
rude  verses  which  may  still  he  read  on  the  wall  of 
his  dungeon.t  Another  torture,  first  mentioned 
in  1588,  and  oftcsi  afterwards,  is  that  of  the  ma^ 
nacles.  This  instrument,  which  after  its  intro- 
duction became  the  most  usual  kind  of  torture, 

seems,"  says  Mr.  Jardine,  "  to  have  been  kept 
at  Bridewell  until  about  the  year  1 598,  after  which 
time  it  is  mentioned  in  warrants  as  one  of  the 
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kinda  of  tortare  used  at  the  Tower.  I  cannot  di»' 
cover  from  any  credible  authority  of  vhat  it  con- 
sisted. It  is  perhaps  vorthy  of  remark  that,  at  the 
present  day,  a  variety  of  instruments  of  torture  are 

shown  in  the  Tower,  and  visitors  are  assured  that 
they  -were  taken  in  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588, 
the  precise  period  at  which  the  manacles  were 
introduced  at  Bridewell."  Mr.Ja/dine  suggests 
that  one  of  these  engines  now  at  the  Tower,  which 
compressed  the  neck  of  the  sufierer  down  towards 
his  feet,  might  he  the  manacles ;  and,  if  so,  that 
Sbakspeare  probably  alludes  to  it  when  he  makes 
Frospero  say  in  the  Tempest,-—- 

■  '-HBliatr»JlotI 

I'll  wHutaele  tliy  neck  and  feet  together." 

Other  forms  of  torture  were  also  sometimes  em- 
ployed besides  these  mechanical  instruments.  A 
seminary  priest,  Alexander  Briant,  who  was  ap- 
prehended and  thrown  into  tiie  Tower  in  1581.  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary torture,  is  stated  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have 
been  "  specially  punished  for  two  whole  days  and 
nights  by  famine,  by  which  he  was  reduced  to 
such  extremities  that  he  ate  the  clay  out  of  the 
walls  of  his  prison,  and  drank  the  droppings  of  the 
roof."  There  were  two  dungeons  in  particular  in 
the  Tower  incarceration  in  which  was  a  frightful 
aggravation  of  the  pains  even  of  the  rack  or  the 
man»:les ; — that  called  Little  Ease  and  that  called 
the  Rats*  Dungeon.  Of  the  former  we  have  a  de- 
scription  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  its  state  in 
1604.  The  committee  reported  that  they  found 
in  Little  Ease,  in  the  Tower,  an  engine  of  torture, 
devised  by  Mr.  Skevington,  some  time  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  called  Sl^ington*s  Daughters ;  and 
that  the  place  itself  was  very  loathsome  and  un- 
clean, and  not  used  for  a  long  time  either  for  a 
prison  or  other  cleanly  purpose."  The  Rats* 
Dungeon,  or  *'  Dungeon  among  the  Rats,"  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Catholic  writers  who  have  related 
the  sufferings  of  persons  of  their  religion  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  described,"  says  Mr. 
Jardine,  "  as  a  cell  below  high-water  mark  and 
totally  dark ;  and,  as  the  tide  flowed,  innumerable 
rats,  which  infest  the  muddy  hanks  of  the  Thames, 
were  driven  through  the  orifices  of  the  walls  into 
the  dungeon.  The  alarm  excited  by  the  irruption 
of  these  loathsome  creatures  in  the  dark  was  the 
least  part  of  the  torture  which  the  unfortunate  cap- 
tives  had  to  nndervo;  instances  are  related  which 
humanity  would  ^adly  believe  to  be  the  exaggera- 
tions of  Catholic  partisans,  where  the  flesh  has 
been  torn  from  Uie  arms  and  1^  of  prisoners 
during  sleep  by  the  well-known  voracity  of  these 
animals." 

'  From  such  detestable  barbarities  as  these  there 
is  little  cause  to  wonder  that  prisoners  sometimes 
attempted  to  make  their  escape  even  at  the  cost  of 
life  itself.  Mr,  Jardine  relates  one  well  authenti- 
cated case  of  an  unhappy  man  having  destroyed 
himself  in  a  peculiarly  revolting  way,  but  the  only 
one  a(  }iia  ponunand,  to  avoid  the  more  boirible 


[Book  vn, 

agoniea  of  the  rack.  This  was  Nicholas  Owen, 
wno  had  been  for  several  years  a  confidential  aer- 
vant  of  Ganet,  &e  Jesuit,  and  who  was  taken  up 
when  Garnet  was  accused  of  being  one  of  the  con- 
trivers of  the  gunpowder  plot.  The  man  obsti- 
nately refused  to  give  evidence  against  his  ohl 
master,  and  was  at  first  tried  by  one  of  "  the  gentler 
tortures,"  namely,  by  having  his  thumbs  tied  toge- 
ther, and  suspended  by  them  from  a  beam.  But 
as  this  was  found  to  extract  nothing  from  him  of 
any  importance,  he  was  informed  that,  on  the 
morrow,  he  must  expect  the  severer  discipline  of 
the  rack.  *'  The  next  day  he  complained  of  illness 
to  his  keeper,  who  humanely  carried  him  a  chair 
to  use  at  his  dinner,  and  with  his  food  a  Uunb- 
pointed  knife  was  as  usual  brought  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  bis  meat.  Owen  pretended  to  find  fault 
with  the  coolness  of  his  broth,  and  besought  the 
keeper  to  put  it  on  the  fire  for  him  in  an  adjoining 
apartment ;  and  as  soon  as  the  man  had  left  the 
cell  for  this  purpose,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
ripping  up  his  belly  in  a  frightfol  manner  with  the 
knife.  The  keeper,  on  his  return,  observing  the 
pale  and  ghastly  countenance  of  the  prisoner,  and 
perceiving  blood  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  threw  off 
the  straw  which  the  unfortunate  man  had  dravm 
over  him,  and  discovered  what  had  happened. 
He  then  ran  to  inform  the  lieutenant,  who  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  cell  ytith  several  guests 
who  happened  to  be  at  dinner  with  him.  In 
answer  to  their  questions  the  dying  man  declared 
that  he  had  committed  the  act  of  self-destruction 
entirely  from  the  apprehension  of  severer  torture 
dian  he  had  snfifered  the  day  before.  He  expired 
soon  aflexwards,  and,  an  inquest  being  held  upon 
his  body  in  the  Town,  a  vodict  of  felo  de  w  vaa 
returned."  This  is  &e  circumstantial  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Robert  Abbott,  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  and  aflerwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  a 
book  which  he  wrote  to  prove  Garnet's  connexion 
with  the  plot,  and  to  refute  what  he  calls  **  the 
calumnies  of  Jesuits"  as  to  the  mode  of  Owen's 
death,  who  was  said  to  have  expired  in  the  actual 
endurance  of  some  dreadful  species  of  torture. 
Ourreaders  will  agree  with|Mr.  Jardine,  "thatthere 
is  no  great  diflerencein  reason  or  morality  between 
the  guilt  of  homicide  by  actual  torture,  and  that  of 
driving  a  man  to  self'destnietion  by  the  threat  of 
bodily  agony  from  which  the  snfieror  sees  no  re- 
fuge out  in  death. 

If  the  victory  obtained  by  the  parliament  over 
the  king  in  Uie  seventemth  century  bad  done 
nothing  more  than  doom  the  rack,  and  the  gives, 
and  the  manacles  to  go  to  rest  and  rust,  and  tor- 
ment no  more  fw  ever — converting  these  once 
terrible  engines  of  cruelQr  into  the  curiosities  of  a 
museum — it  would  have  well  repaid  all  the  blood 
and  confusion  it  cost.  Nor  let  us  be  sure  that  the 
practice  of  torture  would  have  speedily  fallen  into 
disuse  among  us  at  any  rate,  in  die  ordinary,  undis- 
turbed advance  of  political  amelioration,  or  general 
civilization,  humanity,  and  knowledge.  Torture 
ceased  in  England  in  1641 ;  but,  even  with  the 
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ud  <^  that  cgnmple,  it  wu  not  aboUshed  in  Scot* 
land  till  1708.  nor  in  France  till  1189,  nor  in 
Russia  till  1801,  nor  in  Bavaria  and  WtiTtemburg 
till  1806,  nor  in  the  kingdom  of  HaooTer  till  1822, 
nor  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  till  1831  !* 

Of  the  habits  and  course  of  education  of  the 
lawyers  of  this  period  we  have  an  account  in  one 
of  the  most  singular  end  characteristic  pieces  of 
biography  existing  in  any  language — The  Life  of 
the  Lord-Keeper  Guilford,  by  his  younger  brother, 
the  Hon.  Roger  North.t 

The  Ijord-Keeper  Guilford  was  the  second  son 
of  Dudley  Lord  North  :  yet  his  allowance  was  but 
60/.  B-year.  His  brother  givea  the  following  ac- 
count of  it,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  times  in 
more  ways  than  one : — **  The  exhibition  allowed 
his  lordship  by  his  father  was,  at  first,  60/.  per 
annum.  But  the  fiunily  being  hard  pinched  for 
supplies  towards  educating  and  disposing  of  many 
younger  children,  and  his  parents  observing  him 
to  pick  up  some  pence  by  court-keepinff,t  besides 
an  allowance  of  20/.  per  annum  from  nis  grand- 
father, and  a  little  by  practice,  they  thought  fit  to 
reduce  him  to  50/.  This  sat  hard  upon  his  spirits, 
and  produced  divers  notable-penned  letters,  post 
aAer  post,  complaining  upon  all  the  topics  of  an 
hard  case  that  could  be  thought  of.  He  never 
pleaded  so  earnestly  for  the  best  fee  that  ever  he 
had.  At  length  tiiere  comes  a  letter  from  his 
father,  which  he  opened  with  precipitous  haste,  in 
hopes  of  a  favourable  answer,  and  there  he  fitnnd-' 
*  Frank,  I  suppose,  by  this  thue,  having  vented  all 
your  discontent,  yon  are  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
done,'  &C.  There  sunk  all  his  hopes  upon  that 
point.  But,  to  do  right  to  his  good  father,  he  paid 
him  that  50/.  a-year  as  long  as  he  lived,  saying  he 
would  not  discourage  industry  by  rewarding  it, 
when  successiul,  with  loss."§ 

The  following  passage  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
times,  that,  though  not  particularly  applicable  to 
the  lawyers,  we  quote  it : — **  His  lordship  was  very 
oung  when  he  was  first  put  to  school,  and  then 
ad  but  indifferent  tutorage,  for  hia  first  master 
was  one  Mr.  Willis,  that  kept  a  school  at  Isleworth. 
That  man  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  and  his  wife  a 
furious  Independent  These  two  sects,  at  that 
time,  contended  for  pre-eminence  in  tyranny ;  reap- 
ing the  iruits  of  a  too  successful  rebellion,  which 
conjured  up  a  spirit  of  oppoeitioii  betwixt  them,  so 
that  they  hated  each  ouer  more  ^an  either  the 
bishops  or  even  papists  themselves."^ 

*  JardiiM,  pp.  3  and  4. 

t  It  it  to  be  obMTved  that  IhouRhMlia  frfilcT  portkm  of  Ihli 
nwinair  rclatr*  to  th«  peitod  aftrr  ihp  Beitoratlon,  the  part  of  ft 
whkh  conearaa  Loi4-Kf  epn  OaUbrd'a  lib  u  a  ttudt»t  Tclain  to  Ih* 
ppiiod  ^rerrfnif  i  liir  FraccU  NoTtli  wai  admittMl  at  St.  John'a  Cul- 
l^Canbtldge,  8th  3mt,  ie53  (Ufe,  tee.,  p.  IS),  ani).  "aftrr  two 
or  thm  yean  sprnt  at  iha  Uniwiity.  r«tnnvrd  to  the  MMdla 
Tpmple."  (Ibid.  p.  13.)  We  (hall  ftWe  some  of  Rorit  North'*  inoit 
KravMc  and  chaneleriatie  portraitt  of  lawvvra,— inrh  aa  HalF, 
jFlferin,  Saamlvrt,  tee.— in  tlip  prrlod  to  nUd  tbey  belong,  tit.,  the' 
reiiniaof  Cbarlfi  II.  and  JamM  II. 

:  AetiDK  aa  itniard  to  Iiii  paodfatber,  ud  aome  of  hii  nriih- 
bmn,  1b  the  cnatomarj  conrta  (■'. f.  the  copyholdrn'  cowta)  ofthelr 
armalnanon. 

t  The  Lite  of  the  Right  Hon,  Fraud*  Nonk,  Baron  of  GuiHbni, 

I.  flrd-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  miikr  KhiR  Charin  1 1,  and  J»mn 

II.  tut.   By  the  Hon.  Uog«  Hortb.  M«dItl8l9,ToLi.B.4eL 
I  lbid.ToLl.p.U. 


Along  with  the  law,  Mr.  North  studied  arts  and 
languages  (he  had  previously  been  at  St.  Jc^'s 
College,  Cambridge).  "  I  have  heard  him  say," 
observes  his  brother,  "  that  if  he  had  not  enabled 
himself  by  these  studies,  and  particularly  his  prac- 
tice of  music  upon  his  base,  or  lyra  viol  (which  he 
used  to  touch  lute-fashion,  upon  his  knees),  to 
divert  himself  alone,  he  had  nevCT  been  a  lawyer. 
Without  acquiring  a  capacity  of  making  a  solitary 
life  agreeable,  let  no  man  pretend  to  success  in  the 
law.  I  have  hesid  his  Itwdship  often  lemember 
a  lesson  the  citizens  used  to  their  apprentices- 
Keep  your  shop,  and  your  shop  will  keep  you~ 
aa  being  no  less  true  m  a  lawyer  with  respect  to 
his  chamber.*** 

* '  Mr.  North  used  commons  and  putting  cases. 
"He  used  oonstantiy  the  commons  in  me  Hall 
(he  was  a  member  <^  the  Inner  Temple)  at  noons 
and  nights,  and  fell  into  the  way  of  putting  cases 
(aa  they  call  it),  which  much  improved  him ;  and 
he  was  very  good  at  it,  being  of  a  ready  apprehen- 
sion, a  nice  distinguisher,  and  prompt  speaker. 
He  used  to  say  that  no  man  could  be  a  good 
lavryer  that  was  not  a  put-case.  Reading  goes  off 
with  some  cloud,  but  discourse  makes  all  notions 
limpid  and  just ;  for,  in  speaking,  a  man  is  his  own 
auditor  (if  he  had  no  othera  'at  hand)  to  correct 
himself.  Besides,  there  are  diversities  of  opinion, 
and  contentions  in  reasoning,  which  excite  thoughts 
that  otherwise  would  never  have  risen.  And  mis- 
takes, almost  incredible  to  the  mistaker,  being  ob- 
served, cause  a  recuirence,  for  surety,  to  the  autho- 
rities, where  an  inspection  convinceth,  and,  withal, 
corrects  the  foulty  assurance  vmt  will  have  in  a 
mere  memory.**t 

Of  common-placing,  in  the  study  of  the  law,  he 
says : — "  It  was  his  lordship's  constant  practice  to 
common-place  as  he  read.  He  had  no  bad  memory, 
but  was  diffident,  and  would  not  trust  it.  He  ac- 
quired a  very  small,  but  legible  hand ;  for,  where 
contracting  is  the  main  business,  it  is  not  well  to 
write,  as  the  fashion  now  is,  uncial  and  semi-uncial 
letters,  to  look  like  pigs'  ribs.  His  writing  in  hia 
common-places  was  not  by  way  of  index,  but  epi- 
tome ;  because,  as  he  used  to  say,  the  lookiiw  over 
the  common-place-book  on  any  oojasion,  gave  him  a 
sort  of  survey  of  what  he  had  read  about  matters  not 
then  inquisited,  which  refreshed  them  somewhat 
in  his  memory :  and  that  had  not  been  obtained  in 
a  way  of  mere  what  and  where,  aa  Uie  st^le  of 
most  indexes  run.  When  this  mamier  of  irriting 
is  comprehensive  or  pregnant,  it  is  called  abridg- 
ment, of  which  there  are  divers  large  ones  of  the 
common  law  in  print— as  Fitzfaerbert,  Brook,  &c. ; 
and  are  like  tiiose  the  civilians  call  summists, 
which,  with  them,  are  not  allowed  as  authority. 
Certainly  it  ia  an  error  for  a  student  to  peruse 
such,  it  being  like  reading  over  a  dictionary,  which 
never  teacheth  a  language.}  ...  He  used  to  aay 

•  Th«LIhaft)MRI|btHDii.FniMl>K«tb.TeLl.pul5. 
1  Ibtd.vol.l.p.19. 

t  *Aiid  tor  ihal  waara,"  be  aiUa.  ««  tbMt  vUh  gnat  tralb. 
"  Cokv'i  eoniMBt  npon  Utlelton  ouxM  not  to  be  read  hj  stndcnls 
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that  the  adrant^  of  his  common-place  vai  not, 
as  a  panon'8  concordance,  to  help  him  to  cases, 

but,  when  he  remembered  he  had  read  of  a  case,  to 
help  him  to  find  it ;  and  then  his  little  note,  there, 
brought  into  his  mind  the  agitation  of  the  matter 
at  large  in  the  book;  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
common-place-book  is  of  little  use  to  any  but  to 
him  that  made  it.  For  the  law  is  inculcated  by 
reading  the  long  arguments  to  he  found  in  the 
boola,  where  reasons  are  given  pro  and  con,  and 
not  by  any  extracts,  however  curiously  made. 
And  the  great  art  of  common-placing  lying  in 
the  judicious,  but  very  contracted,  note  of  the 
matter,  a  stranger  may  pass  it  by,  and  not  know 
whether  it  concerns  his  inquiry  or  not."* 

Of  the  employment  of  disrourse  he  says : — And 
he  was  most  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  discourse, 
which  1  mentioned  before;  fori  have  observed  him 
often  say  that,  afler  his  day's  reading  at  his  night's 
congress  with  his  friends,  either  at  commons  or  over 
a  chop,  whatever  the  subject  was,  he  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  in  the  company ;  for,  said 
he,  I  read  many  things  which  I  am  sensible  I 
forgot,  hut  I  found  withal,  that,  if  I  had  once 
talked  over  what  I  had  read,  I  never  forgot  that. 
This  agrees  with  a  direction  to  a  student,  said  to 
have  come  from  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  that  he 
should  study  all  the  morning,  and  talk  alt  the 
afternoon ;  because  a  ready  speech  (if  it  be  not 
Nature's  gift)  is  acquirable  only  by  practice,  and 
is  very  necosary  for  a  bar  practiser."  He  then 
relates  an  aneotote  which  throws  light  on  the 
habits  of  the  law  students  of  that  time  : — "  I  re- 
member that,  after  the  fire  of  the  Temple,  it  was 
considered  whether  the  old  cloister  walks  should 
be  rebuilt,  or  rather  improved  into  chambers ; 
which  latter  had  been  for  tne  benefit  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  But  in  regard  it  could  not  be  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  Inner  House,  the  master 
of  the  .Middle  House  waited  upon  the  then  Mr. 
Attorney  Finch,  to  desire  the  concurrence  of  his 
society,  upon  a  proposition  of  some  benefit  to  he 
thrown  in  on  that  side.  But  Mr.  Attorney  would 
by  no  means  give  way  to  it,  fmd  reproved  the 
Middle  Templers  very  wittily  and  eloquently  upon 
the  subject  of  students  walking  in  the  evenings 
there  and  putting  cases,  which,  he  said,  was  done 
in  his  Hme,  as  mean  and  low  as  the  buildings 
were  then,  however  it  cotnes^  said  he,  that  suck  a 
benefit  to  students  is  now  made  so  little  account 
o^;,and,  therefore,  the  cloisters,  by  the  order  and 
disposition  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  were  built  as 
they  now  stand.  And,  agreeable  to  this,  Serjeant 
Maynard,  the  best  old-book-lswyer  of  his  time,  used 

nneh  more  obMrarethaDlha  ban  text  wUIiont  it.  And.  to  ny  troth, 
that  t«xt  needi  It  not ;  Ibr  U  ii  k>  plata  of  lUeir  that  a  comment 
jiroperly  u  callsd,  doth  but  obmiiB  it."  The  origiul  US.  of  Coke'a 
Comment  on  Litteltoo,  which  la  aom  in  tha  Britiih  M oaaum  (Harl. 
HSS.  No.  6687),  provea  thut  Koger  North  ia  qoita  corrscl  in  the 
above  ramarka.  Goks  aeama  to  have  taken  a  tSmo.  copy  at  Littal- 
ton's  Tenure!,  one  of  thoee  which  ore  lUll  to  be  met  with  In  old  book 
ahopa,  wiib  >  my  broad  mar|[ia  and1nteTl<>«ved,  and  made  notei  on 
the  margin  and  blank  leaTea  in  a  rery  imaU  hand.  Uo  then  aaema 
to  have  added  a  great  many  blank  leaTes  at  the  begtaning  and  end, 
and  written  on  them  ia  the  aame  amall,  crowded,  rather  lUegibla 
character.  Tba  whole  now  tonu  fomi  thi«k  limK  joU. 
•  Ibid.  LSD. 


to  say  that  the  law  wu  art  bablatioa,  which,  ha- 
moursomely  enough  declares  the  advantsge  tiiat 
discoursing  brings  to  the  students  of  the  law."* 

Soon  after  Mr.  North's  being  called  to  the  bar, 
"  he  began,"  says  his  brother,  "  to  feel  himself  in 
business  ;  and,  as  a  fresh  young  man  of  good  cha- 
racter, had  the  favour  of  diverse  persons  that,  out 
of  a  good-will,  went  to  him,  and  some  near  rela- 
tione. We  believe  firesh|  young  men  of  good 
character,"  at  the  bar,  are]  apt  at  all  times,  by 
the  favour  of  near  relations,]  as]  well  as  diverse 
other  persons,  to  "  feel  themselves"  in  more  busi- 
ness than  fees.  They  should  all  follow  the  Lord- 
Keeper  North's  plan,  who,  being  once  asked  if  he* 
took  fees  of  such,  m^ly  and  wittily  replied 
Vetf  ihey  come  to  do  me  a  kindnest ;  and  tohat 
kindness  have  I  if  I  refuse  their  money  f**f 

At  that  time  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
practice  for  eminent  counsel  to  take  pupils,  as  it  is 
now.  But  the  sages  of  the  law  used  sometimes 
to  take  upon  them  voluntarily  the  instruction  of 
the  young  lawyer.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Keeper  North,  **  his  admission,"  says  his  brother, 
"  into  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Attorney-General 
Palmer  proved  of  great  use  to  him  in  the  diiectioik 
of  bis  readily.  For  Mr.  Attorney's  good-nature 
and  afiability  were  such,  that  a  young  gentlemaa 
might  demand  anything  of  him  that  tended  to  tlie 
advancement  of  his  studies ;  and  he  would  answer 
fully  and  friendly  -to  it."}  And  Roger  North 
informs  us,  also,  that  while  he  himself  was  yet  a 
student,  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  was  then  rapidly 
rising  into  notice,  caused  his  clerk  to  put  into 
his  hands  all  his  draughts,  such  as  he  himself  had 
corrected,  and  after  which  conveyances  had  been 
engrossed,  that,  by  a  perusal  of  them,  he  might 
pnt  some  light  into  the  formal  skill  of  convey- 
ancing. And  that  young  gentleman  instantly  went 
to  work,  and  first  numbered  the  draughts,  and  then 
made  an  index  of  all  the  cluises,  referring  to  that 
number  and  folio :  so  that,  in  tiiis  strict  perusal 
and  digestion  of  the  various  matters,  he  acquired 
not  (my  a  formal  style,  but  also  apt  precedents,  and 
a  competent  notion  of  instruments  of  all  kiiidB.**$ 

We  shall  conclude  with  two  very  ainxwing  and 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  his  lordship's  adven- 
tures on  the  drcait.  The  first  relates  to  Serjeant 
Earl,  who  then  had  much  of  the  business  of  the 
Norfolk  circuit  "He  (North)  was  exceeding 
careful,"  says  Roger,  "  to  keep  fair  with  the  cocks 
of  the  circuit,  and  particularly  Serjeant  Earl,  who 
had  alm(»t  a  monopoly.  The  seijeant  was  a  verv 
covetous  man,  and,  when  none  would  starve  with 
him  in  journeys,  this  young  gentleman  kept  him 
company.  Once,  at  Cambridge,  the  seijeant'a 
man  brought  his  lordship  a  cake,  telling  him  he 
would  want  i7,  for  he  knew  his  master  would  not 
draw  bit  till  he  came  to  Norwich.  And  it  proved 
so.  They  jogged  on,  and  at  Barton  Milh  his 
lordship  asked  the  seijeant  if  he  would  not  take  a 
mouthful  there  ?    iVb,  botf,  said  he,  we*li  light  at 


*  Cdu  apoB  UttaltoDi  i.39. 
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every  ten  miles'  end,  and  get  to  Norwick  as  soon 
as  vie  can.  And  there  was  no  remedy.  Once 
he  asked  the  seijeant  in  what  method  he  kept  his 
accounts ;  for  you  have^  said  he,  lands,  securiUeSy 
and  great  comings-in  of  all  kinds  t  Aixounts, 
boy,  said  he  i  I  get  at  muek  at  I  can,  mrf  / 
spend  as  little  as  I  eon;  and  there  it  all  the 
ttcamnt  I  keep.*** 

Hie  other  anecdote  relates  to  some  of  the  cir- 
cuit hahits  of  that  time ;  and  is  thus  told  by  Roger 
North,  in  his  quaint,  racy  manner : — "  Before  I 
mention  the  farther  steps  of  his  lordship's  rising, 
I  must  get  rid  of  a  scurvy  downfal  he  had,  which 
had  well  nigh  cost  him  his  life.  That  he  was 
what  was  called  a  sober  person  was  well  known ; 
but,  withal,  that  he  loved  a  merry  glass  with  a 
friend.  But  once,  in  the  circuit,  being  invited, 
with  the  rest  of  the  counsel,  to  dine  at  Colchester 
vith  the  recorder.  Sir  John  Shaw,  who  was  well- 
known  to  he  one  of  the  ^;reatest  kill-oows  at  drink- 
ing in  the  ntfion,  he,  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
1^  mediods  too  well  known,  ^ot  very  drunk. 
They  were  obliged  to  go  on,  and  in  that  condition 
mounted,  but  soue  dropped  and  others  proceeded. 
His  lOTdship  had  a  clerk,  one  Lucas,  a  very  drunken 
fellow,  but  at  that  time  not  far  gone.  He  thought 
it  his  duty  to  have  a  tender  care  of  his  master,  who, 
having  had  one  fall,  (contrary  to  the  sound  advice 
of  his  experienced  clerk)  would  needs  get  up 
again,  calling  him  all  to  nought  for  his  pains.  His 
lordship  was  got  upon  a  very  sprightly  nag,  that 
trotted  on  very  hard,  and  Lucas  came  near  to  per- 
suade'him  not  to  go  80  &st;  but  that  put  the  horse 
up(m  the  run,  and  away  he  went  with  his  master 
full  speed,  so  as  none  could  follow  him.  The 
horse,  when  he  found  himself  clear  of  pursuers, 
•topped  his  course  by  decrees,  and  went  with  his 
rider  (fiut  asleep  upon  his  back)  into  ft  poni  to 
drink ;  and  there  sat  bis  loxddiip  upon  the  sally. 
But,  before  be  fell,  Mr.  Andrew  Uud,  now  an 
eminent  practiser  of  conveyancing  in  Gray's  Inn, 
and  then  Mr.  Coleman's  clerk,  came  up  time 
enough  to  get  the  horse  out  of  the  pond  before  he 
fell  off,  else  he  had  been  lost ;  for  which  service 
his  lordship  ever  had  a  value  for  Mr.  Card.  They 
took  him  into  a  public-bouse  nigh  at  hand,  and 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  man,  but  so  dead  drunk 
that  he  knew  nothing  that  happened  to  him.  He 
was  piU  into  a  bed,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
went  on,  for  feu  of  losing  their  market.  Next 
morning,  when  hia  Icndship  awaked,  ht  found  he 
was  in  a  rtrange  place,  and  that,  at  a  fire-eide  in 
that  room,  thov  were  tome  women  talking  softly 
(for  talk  diey  must) ;  he  sent  out  all  his  sensee  to 
spy,*if  he  could,  what  the  matter  was.  He  could 
just  perceive  th^  talked  of  him.  Then  he  called 
for  liucaa,  and  bid  all  go  out  of  the  room  but  him; 
and,  then,  Lucas,  said  he,  where  am  I?  He  was 
glad  the  danger  (of  which  Lucas  gave  him  a  sen- 
sible account)  was  over,  and  got  him  up  to  go  after 
hia  fellows.  I  remember,  when  his  lurdsmp  told 
Hob  itoiy  of  himself,  he  said  the  image  be  bad. 


when  his  horse  first  trotted,  and  so  £uter  and 
faster,  was  as  if  his  head  knocked  against  a  lar^ 
sheet  of  lead,  as  a  ceiling  over  him ;  imd,  after  that, 
he  remembered  nothing  at  all  of  what  happened 
tin  he  awoke.*** 


The  amount  of  die  national  revenue  waa  very 
considerably  augmented  in  the  courae  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  partly  from  certain  new  modes  of 
taxation  being  brought  into  action,  partly  from  the 
greater  productiveness  of  several  of  the  old  sources, 
although  of  these  some  also  began  to  yield  less 
plentiful  supplies  than  formerly,  and  others  were 
altogether  abandoned. 

At  the  accession  of  James,  the  most  ancient 
revenue  of  the  crown,  that  arising  from  ita  landed 
estates,  amounted  only  to  32,000/.  a-year;  but 
before  the  end  of  tiie  rei^  it  rose  to  about  80,000/. ; 
and  that  notwithstandu^  sales  by  which  was 
realized  no  less  a  sum  than  175,000/.  The  annoy- 
ing and  oppressive  feudal  prerogatives  of  purvey- 
ance, wardship,  &c,  alao  still  continued  to  be 
r^^arly  exercised;  and  their  ordinary  mxluce 
may  be  estimiUed  from  the  offisr  of  .the  parliament 
in  1609  to  compound  with  the  king  for  the  whole 
by  a  yearly  allowance  of  200,000/.  In  1609 
James  raised  21,800/.  by  a  tax  of  20^.  on  every 
knight's  fee,  and  on  every  20/.  of  annual  rent 
from  lands  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry,  being 
made  a  knight;  and,  in  1612,  he  obtained,  in  like 
manner,  20,500/.  on  the  mairiage  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine;  the  occasions 
in  questicm  being  the  last  on  which  these  eztrar 
ordinary  aids  were  ever  levied.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  the  customs  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  were  aa  usual  granted  for  the  king^s 
life ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  mis  act  of  bounty  and 
confidence,  Jamea,  a  few  years  afterwards,  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  the  rates  of  mese  duties  by  his  own 
authority — an  exertion  of  the  prerogative  which, 
although  not  altogether  unprecedented, — for  both 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  done  the  same  thing, — 
occasioned  at  the  time  much  alarm  and  outcry,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  having  had  a  main  share  in 
awakening  those  feelii^  of  suspicion  and  alienation 
which,  on  the  accession  of  James's  son,  manifested 
themselves  in  the  refusal  of  the  parliament  to  grant 
the  tonnage  and  poundage  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  ultimately  drove  on  the  two  parties  from  a  war 
of  words  to  ft  war  of  swords,  when  James  came 
to  the  throne  the  cuattnna  yielded  a  revenue  of 
127,000/.  a-year;  in  1613  they  produced  about 
148,000/.;  and,  at  the  dose  of  the  reign,  about 
190,000/.  All  the  parliamentary  aupplicB  granted 
during  this  reign  were  mne  subaidies  uid  ten 
fifteenths,  a  subsidy  yielding  about  70,000/.  and  a 
fifteenth  about  36,500/.,  so  that  from  this  somce 
James  scarcely  derived,  on  the  whole,  1,100,000/., 
or  not  quite  50,000/.  a-year.  Eleven  subsidies 
from  the  clergy  at  the  rate  of  4^.,  and  one  ftt  the 
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Tate  of  6s,  in  the  pound,  produced  him  in  all 
about  250,000/.  more.  Other  a^emea  to  which 
he  had  recourBe  for  raising  a  revenue  may  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  irregular,  if  not  illegal, 
ezpedienti.  Titles  of  nobility  were  sold  for  cer- 
tain specific  sums:  Uiat  of  a  haron  for  10,000/., 
that  of  a  viscount  for  20,000/.,  that  of  an  earl  for 
30,000/.  About  225,000/.  in  all  was  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  patents  of  the  new  dignity  of  barooet, 
instituted  in  1611,  each  baronet  paying  1095/., 
under  the  name  of  maintenance  for  thirty  foot 
soldiers,  at  the  rate  of  8d.  a-day,  to  assist  in  tbe 
reduction  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  and 
the  entire  number  of  creations  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  being  205.  James  also  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  the  sale  of  patents  for  monopolies,  till 
the  abuse,  after  having  repeatedly  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  parliament  uid  the  public,  at  last 
produced  the  decisive  proceedingB  in  1621  gainst 
Sir  CHIes  Mompesaon  and  Sir  Thomas  Mic^l,* 
imd  the  statute  of  1623,  (21  Jas.  I.  c.  3,)  which 
declared  all  monopolies  to  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  enacted  that  they  should 
henceforth  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 
Considerable  sums  were  exacted  irom  the  sub- 
jects at  dififerent  times  in  the  course  of  this  reign 
under  the  old  false  names  of  loans  and  bene- 
volences, tbe  so  called  lending  and  voluntary  con- 
tribution being  both  alike  compulsory.  The  heavy 
fines  which  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Star  Chamber 
and  other  courts  to  impose  upon  delinquents,  also 
yielded  something — though  not  a  ^at  deal,  if  it  be 
true,  as  is  asserted,  that  fines  nommally  amountii^ 
to  184,000/.  were  actually  compounded' fin-  about 
16,000/.  To  this  sum  may  be  added  about  4000/., 
Tedi2ed  from  fines  fin:  the  violation  of  the  seTeral 
^mdamaticms  against  additional  buildings  in 
and  about  Ijondni.  James,  finally,  received  back 
from  France  60,000/.  of  the  debt  which  Henry  IV. 
had  incurred  to  Elizabeth ;  and  he  got  250,000/. 
from  the  Dutch  on  surrendering  to  them  the 
cautionary  towns  of  Flushing,  Brille,  and  Ra- 
mekins, betides  a  tribute  which  they  afterwards 
consented  to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  fishing  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain.  On  the  whole,  according  to  a 
published  official  account,  going  over  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  this  reign,^  James's  ordinary 
income  for  that  period  had  avers^d  about 
450,000/. ;  besides  which  he  had  received  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteen  years  about  2,000,000/.  in 
extraordinary  or  occasu»nl  payments,  mdcing  the 
entire  annual  revenue  of  the  crown  somewhat 
under  600,000/.  Hie  expenditure,  however,  ex- 
ceeded this  sum  at  first  m  about  80,000/.,  for- 
wards by  between  30,000/.  and  40,000/.  a-year; 
so  that  by  the  year  1610  James  is  said  to  have 
incurred  a  debt  of  300,000/. 

All  the  supplies  granted  by  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons to  Charles  I.  in  the  fifteen  years  of  his 
reign  that  elapsed  before  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
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Parliament  are  calculated  to  have  amounted  to  no 
more  than  aboat  372,000/.,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  about  160,000/.  from  the  clergy.  The  re- 
venue derived  from  the  crown  lands,  however,  pro- 
bably continwd  to  improve;  and  it  is  kmnm  tfaat 
some  money -was  obtained  from  oomposititHU  en- 
tered into  with  holders  of  parts  of  the  ancient  royal 
domain  whose  titles  were  defective.  The  customs 
of  tonnage  and  poxmdage,  also,  though  not  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament,  continued  to  be  exacted  by 
Charles  as  usual;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
increase  of  commerce  had  raised  their  annual 
produce,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
to  500,000/.*  A  sum  of  400,000  crowns  was 
obtained  from  France,  as  the  marriage  poi^ion  of 
Henrietta  Maria.  The  ship-money  tax,  during 
the  four  years  it  vras  raised  after  1635,  is  cal- 
culated to  have  produced  200,000/.  a-year;  and, 
besides  this,  a  fleet  had  been  pi^rionsly  raised,  in 
1626,  by  the  exaction  of  a  certain  number  of  ships 
from  each  maritime  town  in  the  kii^om.  Along 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  ship-money  tax,  toc^  may 
be  reckoned  a  sum  of  30,000/.,  which,  by  means 
of  the  naval  armament  thus  fitted  out,  tbe  Dutch 
were  for  one  year  compelled  to  pay  for  the  liberty 
of  fishing  in  the  British  seas.  But  ship-money 
was  only  one  of  many  illegal  or  unconstitutional 
ways  of  supplying  his  exchequer  to  which  Charles 
had  recourse.  He  derived  a  regular  revenue  from 
composidons  for  dispensing  with  the  penal  laws 
against  the  professum  of  pope^.  Notwithstanding 
the  late  act  against  monopobes,  he  kept  up  the 
old  grievance  by  issuing  numerous  exclusire 
patents  under  the  colour  of  the  exception  that  had 
twen  made  in  the  act  in  favour  of  new  inventions. 
To  such  an  e^ent  had  this  practice  been  carried 
that,  as  already  mentioned,t  lie  had  above  thirty 
patents  to  recal  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  show  of  redressmg  the  grievances  of  his 
English  subjects  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Scotland  in  1639.  Yet,  if  we  may  believe 
Lord  Clarendon,  of  200,000/.  paid  for  these  ill^ 
grants,  scarcely  1500/.  actually  reached  the  royal 
coffers, — a  filtration,  certainly,  thirsty  and  ab- 
sorbent beyond  any  other  example  in  the  annals  of 
finance.  About  200,000/.  was  raised,  in  1626,  by 
forced  loans ;  and  aAer  the  sudden  dissolution  of 
the  second  parliament  of  the  reign  in  that  same 
year,  a  supply  of  four  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths 
which  had  been  voted  by  the  Commons,  but  the 
bill  &r  granting  i^ch  had  never  passed  into  a 
law,  was  extorted  from  the  country  under  the 
name  of  a  loan  by  every  method  of  oppresaiTe 
violence.  About  100,000/.  was  exacted  by  re- 
viving and  bringing  agam  into  action  the  obsolete 
law  by  which  all  persons,  having  an  income  of 
40/.,  were  obliged  to  receive  the  expensive  honour 
of  knighthood,— «  law  wholly  unsuited  to  the  state 
of  society  that  had  now  grown  up,  ami  only  re- 
mainiDg  unrepealed  becuise,  fnmt  Inving  been 
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long  ftUowed  to  ileeptit  had  been  ell  but  fin^otten. 
The  following  summary  of  Charles's  other  ar* 
bitrarr  measures  employed  to  extort  money  from 
his  subjects  is  given  by  a  mo^m  historian  of  the 
public  revenue :  **  Large  fees  were  annexed  to 
new-invented  offices.  Every  county  was  obliged 
to  maintain  a  muster-master,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  for  exercising  the  militia.  The  vintners 
were  driven,  by  the  terrors  of  fines  and  prosecu- 
tions, to  submit  to  an  ill^al  imposition  upon  all 
the  wine  they  retailed.  An  ancient  duty  for  fur- 
nishing the  soldiery  with  coat-and-ccmduct  mont^, 
which  had  long  iMen  abolished,  was  revived.  It 
was  intended  to  coin  base  money,  and  to  cir- 
culate it  by  proclamation.  Heavy  fines  were  im- 
posed in  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
courts.  Sir  David  Fowles  was  fined  5000/.  for 
dissuading  a  friend  from  compounding  with  the 
commissionCTS  of  knighthood.  Thirty  thousand 
pounds  were  exacted  from  those  who  had  tres- 
passed upon  an  obsolete  law  against  converting 
arable  lands  into  pasture.  Encroachments  on  the 
king's  forests  were  punished  in  a  similar  manner. 
Proclamations  were  issued  commanding  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  to  retire  to  their  country  seats, 
and  not  to  spend  their  time  idly  in  London :  if 
convicted  of  transgressing  this  arbitrary  r^la- 
tiim,  they  were  severely  mtdcted  by  the  Star 
Chunber.  It  was  contcaided  that  proclamations 
bad  equal  authority  with  laws;  and  such  as 
ventured  to  disobey  them  were  hotvily  fined,  and, 
in  some  instances,  condemned  to  the  pillory.  In 
short,  more  tyranmcal  steps  would  hardly  be  taken 
hf  the  greatest  despot  on  earth."*  It  was  cal- 
culated that,  from  1637  to  1641  inclusive, 
Charles's  entire  annual  revenue  had  amounted,  on 
an  average,  to  not  less  than  895,000/.,  of  which 
about  210,000/.  arose  from  ship-money  and  other 
illegal  exactions. 

V  After  the  dispute  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  came  to  a  contest  of  armi^,  both  parties 
of  course  sought  to  raise  money  for  carrying  on  the 
war  by  any  means  that  could  be  made  available. 
Besides  what  he  received  from  the  private  con- 
tributions of  his  adherents,  and  from  pawning  the 
jewels  of  the  crown,  Charles  made  use  of  his 
military  power  in  levying  assessments  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  his  auttKoity  was  esta- 
blished. The  financial  operations  on  &e  other 
aide,  however,  were  on  a  much  more  extensive 
Bcate.  The  Long  Pariiament  began  by  voting 
supplies  of  six  subsidies  and  a  poll-tax  (estimated 
B8  equivalent,  in  all,  to  twelve  subudies,  or  about 
600,000/.),  the  produce  of  which,  though  nrani- 
nally  granted,  after  the  usual  form,  to  the  crown, 
was  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  by  whom  it  was  actually 
iu  great  part  expended  in  the  support  of  the  war 
against  the  royal  cause.  Large  sums  were  also 
obtained  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people,  who  eagerly  brought  in  both  money  and 
plate,  and  every  article,  down  to  the  thimbles  and 
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bodkins  of  the  women,  that  could  be  melted  and 
turned  into  coin.*  AH  persons,  indeed,  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  what  aid  they  could  in 
money,  in  men,  in  hon^s,  in  arms,  in  victuals,  and 
other  warlike  stores,  to  the  public  necessities,  oa  a 
pledge  that  the  value  should  be  repaid  to  them  on 
the  restoration  of  peace,  and  that  the  debt  should 
in  the  mean  time  bear  an  interest  of  eii^ht  per 
cent.  These  first  voluntary  contributions,  and 
those  that  were  some  time  after  raised  for  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  are  estimated  to 
have  amounted  to  about  480,000/.  Recourse, 
however,  was  soon  had,  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  wsr  would  not  he  brought  to  an  end  in  a 
single  campaign,  to  a  regular  system  of  taxation, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  monthly  assessment 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  produced  alone  a 
much  larger  revenue  Uian  had  ever  befcve  been 
rollected  in  the  kingdom  from  all  other  sources 
together.  This  assessment  varied  from  about 
35,000/.  to  120,000/.  per  wedc  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war ;  it  was  continued  under  the  name  of 
a  land-tax  throughout  the  protectorate,  and  its 
entire  produce  in  the  nineteen  years  from  Novem- 
ber, 1640,  to  November,  1659,  is  stated  to  have 
been  not  less  than  32,172,321/.  Another  new 
species  of  tax,  first  imposed  in  1643,  under  the 
name  of  the  excise,  being  originally  a  duty 
upon  beer,  ale,  wine,  tobacco,  raisins,  sugar,  and 
a  few  other  articles  of  luxury,  to  which,  how- 
ever, were  afterwards  added  bread,  meat,  salt,  and 
other  necessaries,  is  calculated  to  have  produced 
500,000/.  a-year.  The  tonnage  and  poundage 
duties,  together  with  other  customs  upon  the  ex- 
port uid  import  of  commodities,  yielded  probably 
nearly  as  much.  A  tax  of  4«.  a  chaldnm  upon  all 
coals  that  left  the  port  of  Newcastle  brought  iu 
about  50,000/.  a  year.  From  the  Post-ofiace,  first 
.established  in  1635,  about  10,000/.  a-year  was 
derived.  A  singular  impost,  called  the  weekly 
meal,  being  the  price  of  a  meal  a  week,  which 
evsry  person  was  commanded  to  pay  into  the 
Treasury,  produced  608,400/.  in  the  six  years 
during  which  it  was  exacted.  The  profits,  also,  of 
ward&hip  and  all  the  other  old  feudej  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  with  the  exception  only  of  purvey- 
ance, which  was  given  up,  continued  to  be  rigor- 
ously exacted  until  the  courts  of  wards  and 
liveries  were  abolished  by  the  Rump  parlia- 
ment, in  1656.  To  these  and  a  &w  other  re- 
gular sources  of  revenue  are  to  be  added  various 
occasional  supplies,  of  which  the  principal  were 
1,850,000/.  from  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands, 
houses,  and  forests;  about  3,500,000/.  from  the 
sequegtration  for  four  years  of  the  revenues  of 
the  bishops,  deans,  and  inferior  clergy;  above 
10,000,000/.,  it  is  said,  but  surely  with  much 
exaggeration,  from  the  subsequent  sale  of  church- 
lands  ;  850,000/.  from  the  incomes  of  offices  se- 
questered for  the  public  service }  above  4,500,000/. 
from  sequestrations  of,  or  compoaitiuns  for,  the 
estates  of  privateindividualsinEnglaod;  1,000,000/. 
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from  compoiitioM  vith  delmquents  in  Ireland; 
about  3,500,000/.  from  the  sale  of  forfeited  estatea 
in  Ei^land  and  Ireland ;  besides  other  large  aunis 
derivM  fnmi  compulsory  loans,  the  decimation 
tax,  or  tenth  penny,  exacted  from  all  malignants, 
as  they  were  called,  by  Cromweiri  major-generals, 
and  the  military  plunder  of  the  royalists.    In  all 
these  various  ways  the  parliament  is  asserted,  but 
the  account  is  drawn  up  by  the  opposite  party, 
and  mav  he  strongly  suspected  of  great  exaggera- 
tion, to  have,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteen  years, 
drawn  from  the  people  the  vast  amount,  for  that 
time,  of  above  83,000,000<.,  bemg  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  4,400,000J.  per  annum.'  Of  thia,  however, 
only  a  part  went  to  defray  the  proper  expenses  of 
the  state.   Cromirell'a  income  ia  stated  to  have 
been  about  1,500,000/.  from  England,  143,000/. 
frton Scotland,  and206,000/.  from  Ireland,  making 
in  all  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  1,900,000/. 
An  extraordinary  expenditure  waa,  of  course,  in- 
curred  so  long  as  the  war  lasted ;  but  neither  the 
cost  nor  the  waste  of  that  state  of  things  is  sup- 
posed to  have  swallowed  up  the  larger  portion};  of 
the  large  sums  that  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
government.  If  we  may  believe  the  representations 
both  of  the  Royalists  and  of  the  Presbyterian  a,  the 
parliament  iteelf  was  the  great  deep  into  which  the 
ever-flowing  stream  of  confiscation  and  plunder 
chiefly  poured  itself.  There  may  be  some  tendency 
to  over-statement  in  these  all^ationi  of  partisans 
bitterly  hoatile  to  those  whom  diey  accnae,  and 
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themaelvea  excluded  by  dreumitancet  from  all 
share  in  the  good  fortune  which  they  sfBnn  dieir 
enemies  to  have  enjoyed;  but  what  they  uy  is 
very  probably,  to  a  considerable  extent,  true. 
When  the  parliament  became  the  dominant,  or 
rather  sole,  authority  in  the  state,  the  membus 
voted  wages  to  themselves,  at  the  rate  al4l.tr 
week  for  each,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  re- 
venue; and  it  is  affirmed  that  they  aftcxwardi 
came  to  distribute  among  themselves  about 
300,000/.  a-year  under  thia  name.  lAige  sums 
of  money,  lucrative  offices,  and,  valuable  estates 
were  also  bestowed  upon  many  of  the  leadii^ 
members.  According  to  Walker,  the  Presby- 
terian historian,  Lendiall,  the  Speaker,  held  offices 
which  yielded  him  between  7000/.  and  SOOOf.  a- 
year ;  Sradahaw  had  the  royal  palace  of  EUham 
and  an  estate  worth  1000/.  a-year  lor  the  part  he 
took  in  the  trial  of  the  Idng;  and  a  sum  of  very 
nearly  800,000/.  was  publicly  expended  in  otiier 
free  gifts  to  the  saints.*  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
also,  that  much  peculation  waa  practiied  by  many 
members  of  the  various  parliamentary  committees, 
which,  with  scarcely  any  real  responsibility,  were 
appointed  to  manage  the  different  branches  of  the 
public  revenue;  and,  indeed,  in  a  time  of  suth 
confusion  end  dislocation  of  the  whole  frame  of 
government  it  was  impossible  that  advantage 
should  not  often  have  been  taken  by  private  ^in- 
dividuals of  the  public  calunitiea. 
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HK  most  Butbentic 
and  comprehensive 
account  yie  have  of 
the  foreign  commCTce 
of  England  at  the 
commencement  of 
the  present  period  is 
ir  V   contained  in  a  dis- 
inVt  course,    or  essay, 
j^'drawn  up   by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and 
originally  presented 
by  him,  in  manu- 
_  script,  to  James  I. 

soon  after  his  accession.*  The  main  object  of 
this  small  treatiBe  is  to  point  out  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  Dutch  owed  their  commercial  bu- 
periohty,  and  to  urge  upon  the  English  govern- 
ment the  adoption  of  the  same  methods;  but  in 
pursuing  this  ai^^ument  the  author  takes  occasion 
to  give  a  very  full  and  minute  delineation  of  the 
trade  carried  on  by  each  country  in  all  its  branches. 
Some  little  allowance  is  perhaps  to,be  made  here 
and  there  for  the  bias  of  a  mind  occupied  with  and 
pleading  for  a  particular  object;  but  in  general 
there  ia  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Raleigh's  state- 
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ments,  the  substance  of  which,  in  so  far  ai  diey 
relate  to  his  own  countlry,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
extract  and  condense,  are,  to  any  material  extent, 
overcharged. 

The  ordinary  trade  carried  on  at  this  time  by 
the  Dutch  with  England  emjployed  not  fewer  than 
6ve  or  six  hundred  Dutch  ships,  but  not  a  tenth 
of  that  number  of  English.  But,  besides,  when- 
ever there  was  in  England  a  dearth  of  wine,  fish, 
or  com,  it  was  the  ctfstom  of  the  Dutch  imme- 
diately to  load  fifty  or  a  himdred  vessels  with  the 
particular  commodity  in  requeet,  and  to  dispatch 
them  to  all  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  the  high  prices.  In  a  recent  dearth 
of  com  Raleigh  affirms  that  the  merchants  of 
Embden,  Hamburgh,  and  Holland  had  in  this  way 
carried  away,  in  a  year  and  a  half,  from  the  ports 
of  Southampton,  Exeter,  and  Bristol  alone,  nearly 
200,000/. ;  and  he  thinks  that,  from  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom,  they  could  not  have  obtained  less 
than  ten  times  that  sum.  The  practice  of  these 
thoroughly  commercial  states  was  to  monopolize, 
as  far  as  they  could,  the  transport  of  the  produce 
of  all  other  countries, — of  Turkey  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  as  well  as  of  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy;  and,  carrying  this  merchandise 
to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  other  northern 
parts,  to  bring  back  thence  com  and  other  bulky 
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Gommoditles,  vUch  they  stored  up  to  supply  the 
wintB  of  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Amsterdam  was  never  without  a  store  of  100,000 
quarters  corn,  none  of  it  of  home  growth ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  a  dearth  of  one  year  in 
En^and,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy  sufficed 
to  enrich  Holland  for  seven  years  after.  Raleigh 
contends,  nevertheless,  that,  if  the  proper  methods 
were  taken,  England  was  much  better  situated  than 
Holland  for  a  general  store-house. 

He  next  proceeds  to  compare  the  trade  in  fish 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  adjacent  petty  states 
with  that  carried  on  by  England.    The  most  pro- 
ductive fieheries  in  the  world  were  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  British  islands;  yet  at  this  time,  while  the 
Hollanders  sent  to  tlie  four  great  towns  on  the 
Baltic,  Kouingsberg,  Elbing^  Stettin,  and  Dantzic, 
620,000/.  worth  of  herrings  every  year,  England 
exported  to  those  places  none  at  all;  nor  any  to 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  ports  of  Ri^a, 
Revel,  Narva,  and  other  parts  of  Livonia,  to  which 
the  Dutch  sent  yearly  to  the  value  of  170,000/.; 
and  scarcely  500/.  worth  to  Russia,  to  which  the 
Dutch  sent  27,000/.  worth ;  and  none  at  all  to 
Staden,  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Embden,  to 
which  the  Dutch  sent,  of  herrings  and  other  iish, 
to  the  annual  value  of  100,000/. ;  nor  any  up  the 
Rhine  to  Germany,  the  people  of  which  bought, 
every  year,  440,000/.  worth  of  herrings  and  other 
fish  from  the  Dutch ;  nor  any  up  the  Meuse  to 
Maestricht,  Liege,  &c.,  to  which  places  the  Dutch 
sold  herrings  every  year  to  the  value  of  140,000/. ; 
nor  any  to  Guelderland,  Flanders,  and  up  the 
Scheldt,  all  over  the  dominions  of  the  Archduke 
of  Austria,  in  which  direction  the  Dutch  sent 
annually  162,000/.  worth;  and  not  2000/.  worth 
to  France,  which  took  100,000/.  worth  from  the 
Dutch.  In  short,  while,  according  to  this  accotmt, 
the  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  fish  brought  them  in 
annually  not  much  under  2,000,000/.,  the  English 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  trade  in  that 
article  at  all, —  except  only,  Raleigh  omits  to 
notice,  to  the  countries  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean,— the  great  Catholic  and  fish-eating  coun- 
tries of  Spain  and  Italy;  but  thither,  also,  the 
Dutch,  he  tells  us,  sent  large  quantities,  although 
he  docs  not  specify  to  what  exact  amount. 

In  other  important  brancheB  of  trade  the  case 
was  nearly  the  same.  The  Dutch  sent  nearly 
a  thoueand  ships  every  year  to  the  countries  in  the 
north-east  of  Europe  with  wine  and  salt;  both 
chiefly  obtained  from  France  and  Spain ;  England, 
with  equal  natural  advantages,  had  not  one  ship 
employed  in  that  trade.  The  timber  trade  of  the 
Dutch,  whose  own  country  grew  no  wood,  em- 
ployed fire  or  six  hundred  great  ships ;  the  Eng- 
lish,  with  the  same  access  aa  they  had  to  the 
forests  within  the  Baltic,  neither  exported  nor  im- 
ported a  single  cai^.  Even  the  wool,  cloth,  lead, 
tin,  and  other  native  products  of  England  were 
far  from  being  turned  to  so  much  account  aa  they 
might  have  been.  As  yet  all  the  woollen  cloth 
that  went  abroad  was  exported  both  undressed 


and  undyed.  About  80,000  pieces  of  woollen  clodi 
were  annually  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  that 
state,  the  dyeing  and  dressii^  of  which,  as  Raleigh 
calculates,  was  a  yearly  gain  to  the  foreigner  of 
400,000/.,  besides  about  150,000  northern  and 
Devonshire  kers^s  and  bayes  (baize),  the  colour- 
ing of  which  would  come  to  100,000/.  aryear  more. 
These  latter  were  dressed  and  dyed  at  Amsterduu, 
and  then  dipped  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
countries,  where  they  were  sold  under  the  name  of 
Flemish  bayes.    Nor  were  our  exports  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  native,  produce  of  any  considerable 
amount  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Dutch. 
.To  Prussia  and  the  other  countries  in  the  north- 
east of  Europe,  for  example,  the  Dutch  sent  every 
year  nearly  three  thousand  ships,  which  found 
their  way  into  every  port  town :  we  sent  out  in 
the  same  direction  only  about  a  huudred,  the  mer- 
chandise earned  by  which  was  chiefly  disposed  of 
in  the  three  towns  of  Elhing,  Koningsberg,  and 
Dantzic.    No  English  ships  carried  any  of  the 
commoditiea  of  those  countries  to  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  Italy,  ,wfaich  two  thousand  Dutch 
merchantmen  were  constandy  employed  in  sup- 
plying with  them.   In  general  the  foreign  trade 
of  England  for  some  years  past  had  been  decay- 
ing nuher  than  extending.     For  seventy  years 
a  very  considerable  trade  had  been  carried  on  with 
Russia:  down  to  about  the  year  1590,  store  of 
goodly  ships  were  wont  to  sail  annually  to  that 
country ;  but,  in  1600,  only  four  bad  been  sent 
out;  and,  in  1602,  only  two  or  three ;  whereas,  the 
Russian  trade  of  the  Dutch  had  now  come  to 
employ  from  thirty  to  forty  ships,  each  as  large  as 
two  of  the  English,  and  all  chiefly  laden  with 
English  cloth,  herrings  taken  in  the  British  seas, 
English  lead,  and  pewter  made  of  English  tin- 
To  the  isle  of  Wardhuus,  on  the  coast  of  Finmark, 
eight  or  nine  great  ships  used  constantly  to  go  to 
the  fishing  from  England  ;  in  this  year,  1603,  only 
one  had  gone.   Those  native  commodities,  h^ 
sides,  that  were  sent  from  England  to  foreign 
countries  were  in  by  far  tlie  greater  part  exported 
in  foreign  bottoms. 

Raleigh's  essay  probably  attracted  very  little 
regard  from  James  or  hie  ministers  at  this  time; 
but  some  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  a  few 
years  afterwards  to  carry  certain  of  his  recom- 
mendations into  effect.  Nevertheless  Euglisli 
commerce  continued  in  a  languishing  state  during 
the  whole  of  this  reign ;  no  really  important  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  its  revival  and  encourage- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  the  very  evil  which  Ra- 
leigh had  most  deprecated, — the  burdensome 
amount  of  the  customs, — was,  in  the  penury 
and  shwt-sightedness  of  the  govemmrat,  aug- 
mented instead  of  bung  alleviated.  One  or 
two  new  trading  companies  were,  however,  in- 
corporated ;  and  the  colonisation  of  different  parts 
of  America,  which  was  more  or  less  successlully 
proceeded  with  by  the  enterprise  of  private  indi- 
viduals, if  it  produced  scarcely  any  results  for 
tlie  present,  was  laying  an  amgle  foundation  of 
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commercial  &8  of  all  other  greatnesfl  for  a  future 
age. 

Captain  James  Lancaster,  who  had  sailed  from 
England  in  April,  1601,  in  charge  of  the  first  ad- 
venture of  the  newly-establiahed  East  India  Com- 
pany," made  his  re-appearance  in  the  Downs,  with 
the  two  largest  of  his  four  ships  full  laden  with 
pepper,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1603,  having 
previouslv  sent  home  the  other  two  with  cargoes 
composed  partly  of  pepper,  cloves,  and  cinnamon, 
partly  of  calicoes  and  other  Indian  manufactures 
taken  out  of  a  Portuguese  carrack  which  Lancaster 
had  fallen  in  with  and  captured.  The  admiral,  as 
he  was  called,  had  been  well  received  by  the  king . 
of  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  who  had  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  him,  and  granted  all  the 
privileges  that  were  asked ;  but  the  great  length  of 
time,  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  that  the  ad- 
venture had  occupied,  and  still  more  the  obstruc- 
tioiiB  of  various  sorts  which  kept  the  goods  from 
being  all  disposed  of,  and  the  accounts  finally 
wound  up,  for  about  six  years  longer,  prevented 
the  company  from  deriving  either  much  ultimate 
profit  or  any  immediate  encouragement  from  this 
first  attempt.  Additional  capital,  however,  having 
been,  though  with  diflSculty,  raised,  the  same  four 
ships  were  again  sent  out  in  March,  1604,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who  did 
not  return  till  May,  1606,  and  then  only  with 
three  of  his  ships,  laden  with  pepper,  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmegs,  the  fourth  having  been  lost  on  the 
homeward  voyage.  In  the  mean  time  a  licence  in 
direct  violation  of  the  company's  charter  had  been 
granted  by  the  king  to  Sir  Edward  Michelbome 
and  others,  allowing  them  to  send  out  ships  to 
trade  with  Cathaya,  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Cam- 
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baya,  and  any  other  countries  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  globe  not  already  frequented  by  the  English ; 
and  Michelborne  had  actually  sailed  for  China  in 
December,  1604,  and,  although  he  did  not  succeed 
in  reaching  that  country,  had  made  his  way  as  far 
as  to  the  Oriental  Archipelago,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  July,  1606,  bringing  with 
him  little  else  than  the  plunder  of  some  small 
Indian  and  Chinese  vessels,  which  he  had  attacked 
with  no  more  regard  either  to  the  right  of  other 
nations  or  the  character  of  his  own  than  if  he  had 
been  a  common  pirate.  Disgusted  by  this  ill- 
us^e  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in  addition 
to  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  large  and 
speedy  returns  from  the  subscriptions  they  had 
already  risked,  and  influenced  also  somewhat  by 
the  popular  outcry  that  was  raised  about  the  im- 
politic and  destructive  nature  of  the  new  trade, 
which,  it  was  affirmed,  besides  occasioning  an 
unusual  mortality  of  the  seamen,  would,  if  per- 
sisted in,  prove  a  ^wasteful  drain  both  upon  the 
treasure  and  the  marine  of  the  country,  most  of  the 
members  of  the  company  were  now  inclined  to  put 
up  with  their  losses  and  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  business.  The  spirit  of  others,  how- 
ever, still  clung  to  the  hope  of  better  success ;  and 
a  new  subscription  having  been  opened,  three 
more  ships  were  sent  out  in  March  and  April, 
1607,  and  two  more  in  March  the  following  year. 
Neither  of  these  attempts  was  very  fortunate  :  the 
two  vessels  that  sailed  last,  indeed,  were  both  lost 
at  sea,  although  the  crews  and  a  small  part  of  the 
cargo  of  one  of  them  were  saved  j  but  a  single 
ship,  the  Expedition,  which  sailed  in  April,  1609, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  David  Middleton, 
brought  home,  about  two  years  after,  so  valuable  a 
cargo  of  nutmegs  and  mace  as  to  produce  a  divi- 
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dend  of  211  per  cent.^  Meanwhile  a  new  charter, 
dated  May  31,  1609,  had  been  obtained  by  the 
company,  by  which  their  privilege  of  exclusive 
trade,  originally  granted  for  fifteen  years,  was 
made  perpetual,  a  power,  however,  being  reserved 
by  the  government  of  dissolving  them  at  any  time 
on  three  years'  notice.   They  now  built  the  krgeat 
ship  that  had  ever  been  constructed  in  England  for 
the  merchant  service,  lome  accounts  making  her 
burden  to  have  been  a  thousand,  others  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  tons ;  and  after  the  king,  with  a 
numerous  attendance  of  the  nobility,  had  witnessed 
the  launch  of  this  portly  ai^osy,  which  his  Ma- 
jesty named  the  Trade's  Increase,  and  beoi  enter- 
tained on  board  with  a  magnificent  banquet  served 
in  dishes  of  China  ware,  then  quite  new  in  Eng' 
land,  it  was  put,  along  with  two  other  vessels, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who 
set  sail  with  his  little  fleet  for  the  Red  Sea  in  the 
spring  of  1610.   Neither  Middleton  nor  his  good 
snip,  the  Increase,  ever  saw  England  again ;  the 
ship  was  lost  in  Bantam  Road  m  1603,1  and  Sir 
Henry  soon  after  died  of  grief;  but  the  other  two 
vessels,  which  returned  home  towards  the  end  of 
the  following  year  brought  such  productive  cargoes 
aa  afforded  Uie  partners  a  dividend  of  above  121 
per  cent.   Another  adventure  in  a  single  ship, 
which  sailed  from  Gravesend  in  January,  1611, 
and  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1615, 
produced  the  still  larger  profit  of  318  per  cent 
upon  the  capital  invested ;  and  another  with  three 
ships,  which  were  sent  out  in  April,  1611,  and 
returned  in  September,  1614,  was  very  nearly  as 
successfiil.    Another  voyage,  reckoned  the  ninth, 
brought  a  profit  of  160  per  cent,  after  three  years 
and  a  half  j  a  tenth,  in  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
148  per  cent ;  an  eleventh,  in  twenty  months, 
about  340  per  cent. ;  and  a  twelfth  about  134  per 
cent,,  in  a  year  and  a  half.    Each  of  these  ad- 
ventures, it  is  to  be  observed,  [had,  in  so  far  as 
regaled  the  pecuniary  results,  been  the  separate 
concern  of  the  individual  members  who  chose  to 
engage  in  it;  hut  the  commanders  in  general  ap- 
pear, nevertheless,  to  have  considered  themselves 
in  all  other  respects  as  the  representatives  of  the 
company  in  its  corporate  capad^,  or  even  in  some 
sort  of  the  nation,  and,  as  such,  to  have  freely, 
whenever  occasion  or  opportuni^  offered,  both 
entered  into  treaties  with  the  native  powers,  and 
employed  arms,  defensively  or  offensively,  against 
the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese,  the  Turks,  or  whatever 
other  foreigners  the  rivalries  of  trade  brought 
them  into  collision  with.   Both  the  Portuguese, 
who  had  been  long  established  in  India,  and  the 
Dutch,  who  had  more  recently  entered  into  the 
trade,  earlj  b^n  to  employ  force  as  well  as  in- 
trigue against  the  new-comers ;  but  hitherto  with 
little  effect.    In  spite  of  all  their  endeavours. 
Captain  Best,  who  conducted  what  is  called  the 
tenth  voyage,  succeeded,  in  1613,  in  obtaining  a 
firman,  or  charter,  from  the  Gmat  Mogul,  allowing 
the  company  to  establish  a  factory  at  Surat,  grant- 
ing them  tfaie  privilege  of  introducing  their  mer- 


chandise at  a  c^in  fixed  rate  of  duties,  and 

engaging  to  protect  both  their  trade  and  the 
persons  and  property  of  those  engaged  in  it  from 
the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese  and  all  others. 
And  the  same  year  Captain  Saris,  who  had  gone 
out  with  the  eighth  adventure,  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  equally  ample  privileges  for  his 
dominions.    It  was  now  resolved  that  all  future 
voyages  should  be  on  account  of  the  company  as 
one  united  body.    The  first  fleet,  accordingly, 
fitted  out  upon  this  new  scheme,  sailed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Downton  in  March,  1614 : 
it  consisted  only  of  four  ships ;  but  with  this  small 
force  Downton  was  fortuiute  enough  to  repel  a 
fiHinidable  attack  of  the  Portuguese,  with  whom,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  country,  he  found  the  Mogul  at 
war,  a  victory  which  proved  of  die  greatest  service, 
not  only  in  attaching  that  monarch  to  flie  interests 
of  the  company,  but  in  exalting  the  English  name 
and  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  all 
northern  and  central  India.    The  favourable  im- 
pression thus  made  was  judiciously  followed  up  by 
the  dispatch  in  January,  1615,  along  with  another 
small  fleet,  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  in  the  quality  of 
ambassador  to  the  Indian  emperor  from  the  king  of 
Ei^Iand,  and  by  the  successful  exertions  of  that 
envoy,  who  continued  to  reside  at  the  Mogul's 
court  till  the  year  1619,  and  was  enabled  to  obtain 
various  important  extensions  of  the  privileges 
finmerly  granted  to  tiie  company.   The  company 
now  pcwsessed  ftctories,  not  only  at  Acheen, 
Zambee,  and  Tecoa,  in  Sumatra ;  at  Surat,  Ama- 
davad,  Agra,  Azmere,  or  Agimere,  and  Burampore, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul ;  and  at  Firando  in 
Japan ;  but  also  at  Bantam,  Jacatra  (the  present 
Batavia),  and  Japara,  in  Java;  at  Benjannassing 
and  Socodania  in  Borneo,  at  Banda  in  the  Ban  da 
Islands,  at  Patan  in  Malacca,  at  Macassar  in  the 
isle  of  Celebes,  at  Siam  in  the  kingdom  of  that 
name,  at  Maaulipatam  and  Petapoli  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  and  at  Calicut  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.    In  so  prosperous  a  state,  also,  were 
their  concerns  believed  to  be  about  this  time  that, 
in  1617,  their  stock  was  currently  sold  at  203  }>er 
cent.   The  disputes  with  the  Dutch,  however, 
now  grew  to  sucn  a  hdght  as  greatly  to  embarrass 
the  trade.    Commissioners  were  actually  ap- 
pointed by  the  governments  of  the  two  countries 
to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment ;  and  the  Dutch  proposed  that  the  English 
East  India  Company  and  theirs  should  carry  on 
the  trade  as  a  joint  concern,  a  plan  which,  it  was 
urged,  would  enable  them  effectually  to  subdue 
their  common  enemy  the  Portuguese,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  other  nations  from  gettmg  any  footing  in 
India ;  but  this  idea  came  to  nothing.   At  length, 
in  July,  1619,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  London 
by  eighteen  English  commissioners  and  ten  depu- 
ties from  the  States-General,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  companies  should  continue  to 
carry  on  the  trade  separately,  but  upon  Uie  prin- 
ciple of  eadi  sharing  in  the  mfferent  orancbeB  of  it 
ia  certain  specified  proportion^^m^x^t^imper- 
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intendoice  of  what  wu  called  a  Council  of  De- 
fence, to  be  composed  of  four  of  the  principal 
servantB  of  each  com]mny  resident  in  the  country. 
This  agreement  was  to  continue  in  force  for  twenty 
years ;  but  did  not  last  half  as  many  months. 
The  intelligence  that  it  had  been  concluded  waa 
received  with  great  rejoicings  in  India,  in  April, 
1620;  and,  in  December  of  that  same  year,  the 
Dutch  governor-general  suddenly  attacked  and 
took  poHession  of  the  islands  of  Ijuitore  and  Pulo 
Roon,  the  dominion  of  wfaieh  was  claimed  by  the 
English,  thus  recommencing  hostilities  by  the 
most  decided  act  of  aggression  that  had  yet  been 
committed  on  either  side.  Ilus  was  followed,  in 
Febroary,  1623,  by  the  much  more  atrodoiu  affiur 
of  die  massacre  at  Amboyna,  and  the  subsequent 
expulsion  of  the  Ei^lieh  company's  people  by  their 
late  associates,  but  now  declared  aieoiiea,  out  of 
all  the  other  Spice  Islands.*  A  long  course  of 
hostilities,  into  the  detail  of  which  we  cannot 
enter,  took  place  between  the  two  nations,  the 
effects  of  which  were  so  disastrous  to  the  interesta 
of  the  English  company,  that,  notwithstanding  a 
valuable  establishment  Uiey  had  gained,  in  1622, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  capture,  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  of  the  island 
of  Ormus  from  the  Portuguese,  they  found  them- 
selves, two  or  three  years  later,  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  200,000f.,  and,  about  the  close  of  tbe 
reign  of  James,  were  seriously  thinking  of  dis* 
posing  of  whatever  they  possessed  in  India,  and 
relmquishing  the  trade.  They  had,  before  this, 
abandoned  their  &ctory  in  Japan,  notwithstanding 
the  concession  to  them,  by  the  emperor,  in  1616, 
of  a  second  and  still  more  liberal  charter;  and 
they  had  also  withdrawn  from  a  field  of  enterprise 
upon  which  they  had  somewhat  strangely  entered 
a  few  years  before, — the  Greenland  whale  fishery, 
— after  attempting  it  first  by  themselves,  and  then, 
with  no  better  success,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Russian  Company.  They  had,  in  1616,  in  the 
height  of  their  reputed  prosperity,  raised  a  new 
stock  of  1,629,040J.,  which  was  eagerly  subscribed 
by  954  individuals,  including  fifteen  dukes  and 
earls,  thirteen  countesses  and  other  titled  ladies, 
eighty-two  knighte,  judges,  and  privy  onmcillors, 
eighteen  widows  and  maiden  ladies,  and  twenty- 
six  clerKymen  and  physiciana,  beaidea  mercantile 
men  and  [  others.  Now,  when  a  fiurtlier  subscrip- 
tion was  proposed,  it  was  found  that  the  money 
could  not  be  obtained;  and  the  stock,  which  in 
1617,  sold  at  203  per  cent.,  had  now  falloito  con- 
siderably less  than  the  half  of  that  price.f 

The  operations  of  the  other  incorporated  trading 
companies  in  this  reign  demand  little  notice.  In 
1605  James  granted  a  perpetual  charter  to  a  new 
company,  that  of  "  the  Merchants  of  Bngland 
trading  to  the  Levant  Seas,"  which  still  sulMists, 
and  is  popularly  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Levant  or  Turkey  Company.  By  means  of  this 
company,  the  plan  of  which  was  that  every  mem- 
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ber  should  trade  on  hii  own  account,  but  accord- 
ing to  r^ulations  setded  by  the  general  court, 
considerable  quantities  of  English  woollen  manu- 
factures, and,  at  a  later  date,  of  watches,  jewellery, 
and  other  descriptions  of  merchandise,  were  ex- 
ported to  Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  East,  the  supply  of  which  with  European 
commodities  used  formerly  to  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Yenetians.  It  is  said  that  the  ordi- 
nary retunu  of  the  Levant  Compaiiy  were  at  first 
three  to  one  upon  the  investments.  The  year  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  Levant  Company,  an 
English  minister  was,  for  the  first  time,  appointed 
to  reside  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior, 
and  authority  was  given  to  him  to  nominate  con- 
suls for  the  superintendence  of  the  trade  and  the 
good  ffovemment  of  the  English  merchants  in  the 
aereru  ports.  Far  some  tinw  the  Turkish  trade 
leenu  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
branches  of  our  foreign  commerce.  In  a  treatise 
published  in  1631,  it  is  asserted  that,  of  all 
Europe,  England  then  drove  the  most  profitable 
trade  to  Turkey  by  reason  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
broad  cloth,  tin,  &c.,  which  were  exported  thither. 
The  profitableness  of  the  English  trade  with  Tur- 
key, however,  in  this  writer's  notion,  lay  mainly  in 
the  circumstance  that  our  exports  were  sufficient 
to  pay  for  our  import, — the  latter  consisting 
chiefiy  of  "  three  hundred  great  bales  of  Persian 
Mlk  yearly," — "  whereas,"  be  adds,  "  a  Inlance  m 
money  is  paid  by  the  other  nations  trading  thither. 
Marseilles  sends  yearly  to  Aleppo  and  Auzandria 
at  least  500,00(^.,  and  little  or  no  wares.  Venice 
sends  about  400,000/.  yearly  in  money,  and  a 
great  value  in  wares  besides.  The  Low  Countries 
send  about  50,000/.,  and  but  little  wares;  and 
Messina  25,000/.  in  ready  money.  Besides  great 
quantities  of  gold  and  dollars  from  Germany,  Po- 
land, Himgary,  &c.  And  all  these  nations  take  of 
the  Turks,  in  return,  great  quantities  of  camblets, 
grograms,  raw  silk,  cotton  wool  and  yam,  galla, 
flax,  hemp,  rice,  hides,  sheep's  wool,  wax,  com, 
&c."'  If  those  oth$r  nations,  however,  got  their 
monk's  worth  for  their  money,  which  no  doubt 
they  did,  they  were  quite  as  well  off  as  the  English, 
who  of  course  got  no  more  than  the  worth  of  their 
produce  or  manuftctures.  It  might  be  aa  great 
an^  accommodati(m  to  the  Venetians,  Hollanders, 
&c.  to  have  the  Turks  to  take  dff  their  gold  and 
siUa  aa  it  waa  to  the  English  to  have  the  Turks  to 
take  oflf  their  broad-cloths  and  dn.  Of  all  super- 
fluities a  superfluity  of  the  precious  metals  would 
be  about  the  most  useless ;  produce,  manufactures, 
goods  of  any  other  kind  that  could  not  be  disposed 
of  abroad,  might  be  turned  to  some  account  at 
home ;  gold  and  silver  would  not  be  so  valuable  as 
iron,  or  lead,  or  clay,  if  they  could  not  be  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  exchange.  The  English, 
therefore,  in  sending  to  the  Turks  their  broad- 
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cloths  and  tin,  gave  away  that  which  if  kept  at 
home  would  have  had  a  value  in  all  circumstances, 
even  if  all  commercial  intercourse  between  nations 
had  come  to  a  stand-still :  the  money  with  which 
the  Dub^  and  Venetians  and  Germans  paid  for 
their  aUks  and  other  Turkish  merchandise  would 
not  in  that  case  have  been  worth  the  cost  of  ware- 
housing it.  And,  in  any  circumstances,  these 
nations  must  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  pay 
for  what  they  got  from  the  Turks  in  gold  and 
silver  than  in  other  exports,  else  they  would  not 
have  done  so ;  the  Turks  would  have  taken  their 
cloths  and  other  descriptions  of  manufactures  or 
produce  as  willingly  as  they  took  those  of  the 
English.  But  they  found  it  more  profitable  to 
carry  on  their  debugs  of  that  kind  with  other 
customers, — to  exchange  their  goods  for  the  money 
of  the  English, — and  then,  with  that  money  in 
their  hands,  to  go  to  make  their  purchases  from 
the  Turks.  What  would  they  have  made  by 
keeping  the  money  and  exporting  goods  to  Turkey 
inBtead  P  On  the  other  band,  if  the  English  had 
had  money  wherewith  to  make  tiieir  purchases 
from  the  Turks,  it  is  unquestionable  that.th^ 
would  have  found  that  the  most  profitable  way  of 
dealing.  Whatever  the  theorists  of  the  mercantile 
system  may  say,  the  last  thing,  we  may  be  sure, 
that  any  nation  will  really  keep  at  home  when  it 
has  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  abroad,  is  its  gold 
and  silver.  Money  is  at  once  the  most  effective 
and  economical  instrument  of  exchange,  and  the 
most  useless  of  all  things  when  not  so  employed. 
The  mercantile  aystm  rests  upon  the  notion  that 
a  country  never  can  have  too  much  money;  where- 
as the  truth  is,  money  is  almost  the  only  thing  of 
which  more  than  a  certain  quantity  permanently 
confined  witlun  a  country  would  really  be  of  no 
use.  If  a  countn  has  bb  much  of  e%'^ything  else 
as  it  wants,  it  wiU  always  have  as  much  money  as 
it  wants;  its  stock  of  money,  or  representatiTe 
wealth,  will  always  be  proportioned  to  its  stock  of 
otlier  and  more  real  wealth ;  and  no  mode  of 
carrying  on  trade  with  another  country,  or  with  all 
other  countries, — in  other  words,  no  state,  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  to  use  the  established  ex- 
pressions, of  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade — 
can  in  the  least  affect  the  matto*.  In  fact,  this 
same  balance  of  trade,  about  which  so  much 
anxious  calculation  has  been  expended,  is  in  every 
view  the  most  purely  insignificant  thing  in  the 
whole  world ;  it  is  of  no  more  consequence  than 
the  balance  between  the  numbers  of  the  light- 
coloured  and  dark-coloured  ships  fhat  may  have 
been  employed  in  any  particukr  trade,  or  of  the 
light-complexion^  and  dark-complexioned  aaSion 
by  which  they  may  have  been  manned.  It  is 
evident  that  no  country  can  have  its  general  ba- 
lance of  trade  permanently  or  for  any  long  courae 
of  years  either  favourable  or  unfavourable ;  either 
supposition  implies  that  which  is  impoesible. 
The  result  of  a  permanently  favourable  balance, 
would  be  such  a  constant  accumulation  of  the 
precious  _  metals  in  the  country  as  would  be 


only  burdensome  if  it  could  take  place,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  really  could  no  more  happen 
than  a  constant  accumulation  of  water  upon 
a  particular  spot  in  a  plain.  A  permanently 
or  long  -  continued  .  unfavourable  state  of  the 
balances,  again,  is  only  another  ^pression  fivr 
the  case  of  a  country  which  should  be  continually 
exporting  more  gold  and  ailver  than  it  imported,  a 
thing  possible  only  fur  a  country  of  which  the 
precious  metals  were  among  the  native  products. 
The  wealth  of  a  country,  indeed,  may  increase  or 
may  diminish :  but  its  stock  of  money  and  its 
stock  of  other  wealth  will  increase  or  will  diminish 
together ;  and  the  growth  or  decline  of  both  will 
not  at  all  depend  upon,  or  be  indicated  by,  any- 
thing like  what  has  been  called  the  balance  of 
trade, — that  is,  the  proportion  in  which  the  gooda 
obtained  from  other  countries  are  paid  for  by 
money  or  by  other  ^oods, — but  will  be  occasioned 
solely  by  the  increasmg  or  diminishing  productive- 
ness, as  cirouDstancea  may  vary,  of  its  natural 
resources  and  advanti^jCB,  and  cn  the  labour  and 
ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  balance  of  txade 
may  in  all  cases  with  perfect  safe^  be  left  to 
regulate  itself:  whatever  may  happen  wi^  other 
things,  that  can  never  be  wrong. 

In  1604,  and  again  in  161?,  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  obtained  new  charters  from 
James,  confirming  all  their  former  exclusive  pri- 
vileges of  exporting  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
England  to  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  with 
the  reservation  only  of  the  right  of  trading  within 
the  same  limits  to  the  mayor,  constables,  and  fel- 
lowship of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple, — an  ex- 
ception which  IB  aaid  to  have  soon  proved  wholly 
illusory,  under  the  extendiug  influence  of  the 
more  recent  associatiai,  who  gradually  compelled 
all  persons  engaged  in  diis'trade  to  submit  to  their 
regulationa.  In  fact,  the  Companv  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  came  to  compehend  tne  whole  body 
of  English  merchants  tradmg  to  the  Low  Coui^ries 
and  (^rmany,  k  body  which,  in  die  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  James,  is  stated  to  have  comprehended 
about  4000  individuals.  There  appear,  also,  to 
have  been  local  companies  of  merchant  adventurera 
established  in  some  of  the  great  towns.  Thus  an 
act  of  parliament  of  the  year  1606  confirms  a 
charter  that  had  been  granted  nearly  half  a  century 
before  by  Elizabeth,  giving  to  a  company  of  that 
name  of  the  city  of  Exeter  the  exclusive  privily, 
in  reference  to  their  fellow-dtizena,  of  trading  with 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  France.  Axwthei 
statute  of  the  same  session  created  a  still  more 
comprehenslTe  monqtoly  in  &Tour  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  iSouduunpton,  which  was 
empowered  to  exclude  all  persona  except  its  own 
freemen,  and  the  banma  and  freemen  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  from  buying  or  selling  anything  whatever 
as  merchants  within  that  town.  Such  restrictions 
were  still  generally  thought  to  be  necessary  or 
serviceable  to  the  mterests  of  trade,  and  not  in- 
jurious to  those  of  the  public 

Much  more  pemickms,  however,  in  their  effecta. 
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as  well  ai  more  illegal,  or  at  least  unconstitutional, 
in  their  origin,  tlun  these  local  and  atatutory 
grants,  were  many  patents  for  the  ezcluBive  sale 
or  manufacture  of  particular  commodities,  which 
James  took  upon  him  to  issue  by  his  mere  pre- 
rogadve  to  persons  who  purchased  from  him  such 
licences  to  pillage  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  The 
number  of  these  monopoliesi  it  msy  be  remem- 
bered, bad  been  made  matter  of  strong  complaint 
by  the  House  of  Commons  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  rueo,  and  Elizabeth  had  thereupon 
issued  a  proclamation  annnllh^  all  those  then 
existing.*  But  James  was  not  to  be  restrained  by 
this  concession  of  his  predecessor  from  the  exercise 
of  what  he  held  to  he  an  undoubted  part  of  his 
prerogative;  he  soon  created  so  many  new  mo- 
nopoUes  that  the  public  clamour  became  louder 
than  ever,  till  at  last,  in  1609,  he  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  follow  Elizabeth's  example  by  again  pro- 
claiming a  general  revocation.  NeverthelesB, 
after  the  suspension  of  parliamentary  government 
in  1614,  this  evil,  with  many  others,  soon  grew  up 
again  in  all  its  old  rankness ;  so  th^  when  cir- 
cumstances at  length  compelled  the  calling  of  a 
parliament  once  more  in  1621,  the  oppression  of 
monoj^Iies,  as  we  have  8een,t  farmed  a  principal 
head  in  the  catah^e  of  the  natiraud  grievances 
which  the  Commons  immediately  proceeded  to 
redress.  At  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  they 
offered  to  prove.  Rushworth  tells  us,     that  the 

Eatents  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  of  inns  and  ale- 
ouses,  and  of  power  to  compound  for  obsolete 
laws,  of  the  pnce  of  horse-meat,  starch,  cords, 
tobacco-pipes,  salt,  train-oil,  and  the  rest,  were  all 
illegal;  howbeit  they  touched  not  the  tender-point 
of  prerogative,  but,   in  restoring  the  subjects* 
liberty,  were  careful  to  preserve  the  king's  ho- 
nour.**|   James,  it  should  appear,  on  this  oc- 
casion professed  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant, 
until  informed  by  his  faithful  Commons,  of  the 
abuses  alleged  to  have  taken  place ;  and  it  was 
contrived  that  the  whole  blame  as  well  as  punish- 
ment should  fall  upon  the  patentees,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  had  exceeded  their  privileges,  and 
on  certain  of  the  officers  of  state  concerned  in  the 
granting  of  the  patents,  on  the  somewhat  con- 
tradictory pretence  that  they  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently careful  in  limiting  the  terms  of  these 
grants  so  as  to  guard  them  against  being  abused. 
"  I  do  assure  you,'*  said  his  majesty,  in  a  speech 
which  he  came  down  and  made  to  the  Lords  while 
the  inquiry  was  going  on,  "  I  do  assure  you,  in 
the  heart  of  an  honest  man,  and  by  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  king,  which  both  ye  and  all  the  world 
know  me  to  be,  had  these  things  been  complained 
of  to  me  before  the  parliament  1  would  have  done 
the  office  of  a  just  king,  and  out  of  parliament 
have  punished  them  as  severely,  and  peradventure 
more,  than  ye  now  intend  to  do.    But  now  that 
they  are  discovered  to  me  in  parliament,  I  shall  be 
as  ready  in  this  vay  as  I  should  have  been  in  the 
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other ;  for  I  confess  I  am  ashamed,  these  things 
proving  so  as  they  are  generally  reported  to  be, 
that  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  be  the  only 
author  of  die  reformation  and  punishment  of  them 
by  some  ordinary  course  of  justice.**    "  Three 
patents  at  'this  time,"  he  went  on  to  sajr,  "  Itave 
seen  complained  of  and  thought  great  grievances : 
1.  That  of  the  inns  and  hostelries.  2.  That  of  aler  * 
houses.   3.  That  of  gold  and  silver  thread.  My 
purpose  is  to  strike  mem  all  dead;  and,  that  time 
may  not  be  lost,  I  will  have  it  done  presently. 
That  concerning  alehouses  I  would  have  to  be  left 
to  the  managing  of  justices  of  the  peace  as  before. 
That  of  gold  and  silver  thread  was  most  vilely 
executed,  both  for  wrong  dune  to  men's  persons, 
as  also  for  abuse  of  the  &tu£F,  for  it  was  a  kind  of 
false  coin.    I  have  already  freed  the  persons  that 
were  in  prison ;  I  will  now  also  damn  the  patent, 
and  this  may  seem  instead  of  a  pardon.    All  these 
three  I  will  have  recalled  by  proclamation,  and 
wish  you  to  advise  of  the  fittest  form  to  that  pur- 
pose.'**  In  the  course  of  the  debates  upon  the 
subject  in  the  Commons, Mr.  (aflerwards  Serjeant) 
Noy  explained  the  manner  in  which  these  patents 
were  applied  for  and  obtained.    "  Before  any 
patent  is  passed,"  said  the  learned  member,  "  there 
IS  first  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  showing  what  good 
will  accrue  to  the  commonwealth  by  granting  of  the 
same,  and  what  increase  of  benefit  to  the  king,  and 
what  abuses  for  want  of  such  a  remedy  as  they 
propound  do  abound;  whereon  the  kuig  ever 
referreth  the  petition  to  some  whom  his  majesty 
thinketh  fittest  to  consider  of  the  petition,  both  for 
matter  of  law,  conveiiience,  and  good  of  the  state 
and  commonwealth;  and  thereupon  the  referees 
are  to  certify  his  majesty  the  truth  of  what  they 
think  of  the  petition ;  and,  as  they  certify  for  the 
lawfulness  and  conveniency  and  good  both  of  his 
majesty  and  his  estate,  and  the  particular  good 
of  the  commonwealth,  his   majesty  accordingly 
granteth  it."t   With  all  this  ^ow,  however,  of 
regard  for  the  public  good,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  for  a  moment,  from  the  character  of 
these  old  monopolies,  that  the  only  thing  that  was 
really  looked  to  in  the  bai^in  between  the  crown 
and  the  applicant  was  the  amount  of  the  sum  of 
money  the  latter  was  inclined  to  offer  for  the 
patent ;  if  that  was  sufficiently  large,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  referees,  we  may  safely  presume, 
was  in  general  a  matter  of  course.    It  is  highly 
probable,  indeed,  that  they  expected  and  received, 
in  all  cases,  a  bribe  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
their  royal  master.    Nobody  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, went  the  length  of  maintaining  that  the  right 
of  granting  such  patents,  if  properly  exercised,  was 
not,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  a  pren^tive  of 
the  crown.   Those  of  the  existii^;  monopolies  that 
were  attacked  were  objected  to  principally  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest,  either  in  their  very  nature  or  because  the 
patentee  had  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  royal  grant.   "  There  are  some  patents,*' 
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Noy  proceeded  to  obeerre,  "that  in  tberoaelTea 
are  good  and  lawful,  but  abused  by  the  patentees 
in  the  execution  of  then),  who  perform  not  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  his  majesty  ;  and  of  such 
a  kind  is  the  patent  for  inns ;  but  those  that  have 
the  execution  abuse  it  by  setting  up  inns  in  forests 
and  bye-villages,  only  to  harbour  rogues  and 
«  thieves,  and  suck  as  the  justices  of  peace  of  the 
shire,  who  best  know  where  inns  are  fittest  to  be, 
and  who  best  deserve  to  have  licences  for  them, 
have  Buppressed  irom  keeping  of  alehouses ;  for 
none  is  now  refused  that  will  make  a  good  com- 
position. There  are  also  some  who  have  gotten  a 
power  to  dispense  with  the  statute  of  vagabonds, 
rogues,  &c.,  and  so  make  themselves  dispensers  of 
the  royalties  only  proper  for  the  king  himself. 
The  like  patent  is  granted  for  tolls,  leets,  warrens, 
markeu,  &c.,  and  they  set  up  bills  of  it  on  posts, 
like  new  physicians  that  are  new  come  to  town, 
making  merchandises  of  it.'*  Even  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  declared  that  monopdies  were  now 
srowu  like  hydraa'  heads— they  grew  up  as  fast  as 
uiey  were  cut  off— admitted,  that  while  some 
patents  were  gainst  the  law,  and  otfaen  neither 
good  in  law  nor  execution,  others  were  good  in  law 
and  only  ill  in  execution.  The  patent  for  inns,  in 
particular,  he  allowed  to  be  good  in  law.  "  He 
showed,"  says  the  report  of  his  speech,  in  con- 
clusion, "that  all  the  kings,  from  Edward  III,  to 
this  king,  have  granted  monopolies ;  and  even  in 
Queen  Elizabeth  s  time  there  were  some  granted. 
Sir  Richard  Mompeeson  (perhaps  the  father  of 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  whose  conduct  as  one  of  the 
patentees  of  inns  and  of  gold  and  silver  thread 
was  now  in  question)  and  one  Robert  Alexander 
procured  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  patent  for  the  sole 
transporting  of  anise-seed.  Monopolies  have  been 
granted  heretofore  de  vento  et  sole ;  that  in  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall  a  patent  was  granted  that 
none  should  dry  pilchards  but  thoee  patentees."* 
Another  member,  Mr.  Alford,  described  the  way 
in  which  the  monopoly  of  inns  operated.  "  Every 
poor  man,'*  said  he,  "that  taketh  in  but  a  horse 
on  a  market-day,  is  presently  sent  for  up  to  West- 
minster and  sued,  unless  he  compound  with  these 
patentees;  and  all  ancient  inn-keepers,  if  they 
will  not  compound,  are  presently  sued  at  West- 
minster for  enlargement  of  their  house,  if  they  but 
set  up  a  new  post  or  a  little  hovel  more  than  of 
ancient  was  there.  And  instead  of  reformation  of 
abuses,  this  patent  doth  but  raise  reckonings  on 
the  poor  traveller ;  and  instead  of  restraining  the 
number  of  inn-keepers,  at  Bath,  where  there  were 
wont  to  be  but  six,  and  the  town  desired  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson  there  might  not  be  more,  yet  be  in- 
creased ihem  gradtUim  from  six  to  twenty  inn- 
keepcn."  When  he  found  that  the  storm  could 
not  be  resisted,  James  himself  was  as  ready  with 
hia  virtuous  indignation  against  all  these  abuses  as 
any  one  else :  in  his  speech  to  the  Lords,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  he  told  them  that  no- 
thing would-be  a  greater  ease  to  him,  and  to  idl 


about  him  at  court,  than  some  measure  that  wonid 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  annoyance  and  pest  of 
applications  for  the  said  patents.  Even  the  stir 
that  had  already  been  made,  he  intimated,  had 
materially  contributed  to  bia  and  thdr  repoae; 
"  for  I  remember,"  said  his  majesty,  that,  nnce 
the  buimiinK  of  this  parliament,  Buckmghun 
hath  told  me  he  never  found  audi  quiet  and  rest  as 
in  this  time  of  parliament  from  projectors  and  in- 
formers, who  at  other  times  miserably  vexed  him 
atallhours."  Andthenhe  launched  outinthefol- 
lowing  characteristic  strain  : — "  And  now  I  confess 
that  when  I  looked  before  upon  the  face  of  the 
government,  I  thought,  as  every  man  would  have 
done,  that  the  people  were  never  so  happy  aa  in 
my  time.  For,  even  as  at  divers  times  I  have 
looked  upon  many  of  my  coppices,  riding  about 
them,  and  they  appeared  on  the  outside  very  thick 
and  well  grown  unto  me ;  but  when  I  turned  unto 
the  midst  of  them,  I  found  them  all  bitter  within, 
and  full  of  plains  and  bare  spots, — ^like  an  apple  or 
pear,  foir  and  smooth  without,  but  when  ye  deave 
It  asunder,  you  find  it  rotten  at  the  heart.  Even 
so,  this  kin^om,  the  external  government  being 
as  good  as  ever  it  was,  and,  I  am  sure,  as  learned 
judges  as  ever  it  had,  and,  I  hope,  as  honest  ad- 
ministering justice  within  it,  and  for  peace  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  I  may  truly  say,  more  settled 
and  longer  lasting  than  ever  any  before,  together 
with  as  great  plenty  as  ever;  so  it  was  to  be 
thought  that  every  man  might  sit  in  safety  under 
his  own  vine  and  lig-tree.  Yet  I  am  ashamed,  and 
it  makes  iny  hair  stand  upright,  to  consider  how 
in  this  time  my  people  have  been  vexed  and  polled 
by  th6  vile  execution  of  projects,  patents,  bills  of 
conformity,  and  such  hke,  wUch,  besides  the 
trouble  of  my  people,  have  more  exhaiuted  their 
purses  than  subsidieB  would  have  done."  The 
sudden  dissolution  of  this  parliament,  howerer, 
prevented  anything  beii^  dme  to  put  an  eAcbul 
stop  to  the  evil ;  and  it  was  not  till  three  yean 
afterwards,  by  which  time  several  new  patents  of 
an  equally  objectionable  kind  with  those  here  so 
warmly  condemned  had  been  extorted  from  hia 
majesty's  necessities  or  good-nature,  tiiat  the  act 
was  passed  declaring  all  monopolies,  and  all  com- 
missions,' grants,  &c.,  to  any  person  or  persons  for 
the  sole  buying,  selling,  making,  workiuK,  or  uaing 
of  anything  wkldn  the  realm,  except  in  Uie  case  of 
new  mventions,  to  be  altf^ether  contraiy  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  so  to  be  utterly  void  and  of 
none  effect,  and  in  nowise  to  be  put  in  use  or 
execution.*  Tacked  to  this  general  enactaunty 
however,  were  provisoes  barring  its  operation  in  the 
case  of  various  existing  patoits  and  of  any  olhen 
diat  might  be  afterwards  granted  of  the  same 
kind, — namely,  patents  cleaning  printing,  the 
d^gii^  or  com])ounding  of  saltpetre  or  gunpowder, 
the  casting  or  making  of  ordnance  or  shot,  the 
compounding  or  making  of  alum,  the  licencing  of 
taverns  and  retailing  of  wines.  Four  existing 
patentii  for  making  of  glass,  for  the  txportttian  of 
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calves*  skins,  for  the  making  of  smalt,  and  for  the 
melting  of  iron  ore,  were  also  speciidly  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  act. 

We  win  now  add  a  few  notices  respecting  the 
state  of  some  particular  branches  of  trade  in  this 
reign.  One  of  Che  fields  of  enterprise  that  attracted 
moat  attention  was  that  of  the  northern  fisheries. 
Besides  whales,  the  frequenters  of  the  Greenland 
coasts  now  began  to  lull  morses,  or  sea-horses, 
whose  teeth  were  Hun  esteemed  more  valuable  than 
ivonr.  The  fishery  was  at  first  prosecuted  by  in- 
dividual adveDturers,  but  at  length  the  Russia 
Company  having  entered  into  the  buranese,  ob- 
tained, in  1613,  a  charter  from  James,  excluding 
all  other  porsoni  from  sailing  to  Spitzbergen; 
acting  upon  which,  they  that  year  fitted  oat  seven 
armed  snips,  with  which  they  drove  away  from 
those  seas  four  English  fishing-vessels,  and  fifteen 
aail  of  Dutch,  French,  and  Biscayans,  and  forced 
some  other  French  ships,  which  mey  permitted  to 
remain,  to  pay  them  tribute  for  their  forbearance. 
The  next  year  the  company  sent  out  thirteen  ships ; 
but  the  Dutch  had  now  taken  care  to  be  provided 
for  them,  and,  appearing  with  eighteen  vessels, 
four  of  which  were  men  of-war,  set  them  at  de- 
fiance, and  remained  and  fished  at  their  ease,  as 
usual.  In  1615  a  new  claim  to  the  dmninion  of 
Spitzbogen  and  the  surrounding  waters  was  pre- 
wred  1^  the  Danes,  who  made  their  appearance 
with  three  sIiipB  of  war,  beii^  the  first  Danish 
vessels  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  quarter, 
and  demanded  tribute  or  toll  both  from  the  Dutch 
and  the  English,  who  were,  however,  too  strong 
fen-  them  to  succeed  in  enforcing  their  claim.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  junction  of  the  Aussia 
and  East  India  Companies  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  Grreenland  fishery.  It  is  said  to  be  in  1617 
that  the  earliest  mention  is  found  of  fins  or  whale- 
bone being  brought  home  along  with  the  blubber. 
The  dispute  between  the  En^luh  and  Dutch,  about 
ibe  right  of  fishing,  still  contmued  to  be  waged  with 
great  animosity  and  occasional  violence;  mean- 
while, "  the  manner  of  managing  the  whale- 
fishing  of  both  nations,"  says  Anderson,  in  a  sum- 
mary of  the  details  ^ven  by  the  voyagers  of  the 
time,  **  was  thm  quite  different  from  what  it  is  in 
our  aays.  The  whales,  in  those  early  times,  having 
never  been  disturbed,  resorted  to  the  bays  near  the 
shore,  so  tiiat  their  blubber  was  easily  landed  at 
Spitzbergen,  where  they  erected  cookeries  (that  is, 
c(^pen,  &c.)  for  boilmg  their  oil ;  which  cookeries 
they  left  standing  from  year  to  year,  and  only 
brought  home  the  purified  oil  and  the  whalebone. 
The  En^sh,  having  been  fiirst  in  that  fishery,  kept 
possession  of  the  best  bays.  The  Hollanders, 
coming  late,  were  obliged  to  find  bays  farther 
ncnlh :  yet  the  Danes,  who  came  later  into  this 
trade  dian  the  Dutch,  got  in  between  the  Enj^ish 
and  Dutch.  The  Hambui^hers  came  after  the 
Danes;  and  after  them  came  the  French,  and  also 
the  Biscayners,  who,  ^ngh  they  were  older  whale- 
fishen  tlun  any  in  Europe,  ocept  the  Norwegians, 
had  not,  howevoTi  practised  im  method  but  by 


the  example  of  the  English  and  the  rest,  and  who 
were  forced  to  set  up  their  cookeries  still  farther 
oiF.  But,  since  those  times,  the  whales  are  less 
frequent  in  the  bays,  and  are  most  commonly 
among  the  openings  of  the  ice  at  a  greater  distance 
from  Und,  wbkh  obliges  the  ships  to  follow  them 
thither.  So  that  the  blubber  is  now  cut  from  the 
whales  which  are  taken  in  small  pieces  at  tlie 
ships*  sides,  and  then  casks  filled  therewith,  and 
thus  brought  home  to  be  boiled  and  purified,  and 
the  whale-fins  also  to  be  cleaned.  This  latter 
method,  however,  of  fishing,  being  often  found  dan- 
gerous and  hazardous  to  ^pping,  it  discouraged 
OUT  English  adventurers,  who  thm  traded  in  a 
company,  so  that  they  soon  after  relinquished  that 
fishery ;  and  so  it  xemained  till  the  leign  ctf  Kii^ 
Charles  It."* 

We  have  a  proof,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaints of  the  decay  of  the  national  trade  and  in- 
dustry, which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  wanting 
now  any  more  than  in  every  other  period  of  our 
history,  that  the  country  still  continued,  on  the 
whole,  to  advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
though  at  a  slacker  pace  than  for  some  time 
before,  in  the  fact  that  both  the  mercantile  and  the 
royal  navies  were  considerably  increased  in  the 
course  of  the  present  reign.  It  is  said  that,  in 
the  fleet  fitted  out  in  1588  against  the  Spanish 
armada,  Elizabedk  had  forty  riiips  of  her  own  ;t 
but,  according  to  other  accounts,  what  properly 
formed  the  royal  navy  consisted  at  her  death  of 
only  thirteen  ships,  while  at  the  death  of  James  it 
consisted  of  twen^-four.J  While  the  largest  of 
Elizabeth's  ships,  also,  was  only  of  the  bunleu  of 
1000  tons,  and  carried  forty  cannon,  her  successor, 
in  1609,  built  a  man-of-war,  called  the  Frinca,  of 
the  burden  of  1400  tons,  and  carrying  sixty-four 
guns.  At  James's  accession,  it  is  stated  by  Sir 
William  Mouson,  that  there  were  not  above  four 
hundred  ships  in  England  of  four  hundred  tons 
burden.§  An  anonymous,  but  apparently  well- 
informed  writer,  the  author  of  a  tract  entitled 
*  The  Trade's  Increase,'  published  in  1615,  has 
given  us  an  account  of  the  English  shipping  at 
Uiat  date,  which,  although  the  olgect  of  the  writer 
is  not  to  draw  a  flattering  picture  seems  to  indi- 
aUe  that  its  quantity  was  then  very  considend)ly 
greater  than  it  would  appear  to  have  been  twelve 
years  before,  either  from  Monson's  statement,  or 
from  that  of  Raleigh  respecting  the  general  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  a 
preceding  page.  According  to  the  author  of  *  The 
Trade's  Increase,'  there  were,  when  he  wrote, 
twenty  English  ships,  chiefly  laden  with  herrings, 
employed  in  the  trade  to  Naples,  Gienoa,  Leghorn, 
Marseilles,  Mal^a,  and  the  other  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  together  with  thirty  from  Ireland, 
laden  with  pipe-staves,— an  article  that  has  now 
long  ceased  to  be  found  among  the  exports  firom 
that  country.  To  Portugal  and  Andalusia  twenty 
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ships  were  sent  for  wines,  sngar,  fruits,  and  West 
India  drugs ;  to'Bourdeaux,  sixty  ships  and  barks 
for  wines ;  to  Hamburgh  and  Middleburgh  thirty- 
five  vescels,  all  belonging  to  the  Company  of 
Merchant- Adventurers;  to  Dantzic,  Koningsberg, 
&c.,  about  thirty, — ^namely,  six  from  London,  six 
from  Ipswich,  and  the  rest  from  Hull,  Lynn,  and 
Newcastle ;  to  Norway,  five.  The  Greenland 
Thale-fishery  employed  fourteen  ships ;  the  Iceland 
fiihery,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  and  barks. 
Only  one  hundred  and  twenty  small  8hi|M  were 
eng^;ed,  according  to  this  writer,  in  the  Newfound- 
land fishery ;  bat  another  authority  states  that  this 
very  year  there  were  at  Newfoundland  two  hundred 
uici  fi%  EngliBh  ships,  the  burden  of  which,  in 
all,  amounted  to  15,000  tons.*  The  Newcastle 
coal-trade  employed  alone  four  hundred  vessels ; 
namely,  two  hundred  for  the  supply  of  London, 
and  as  many  more  for  die  rest  of  England.  "  And 
besides  our  own  ships,'*  says  our  author,  *'  hither, 
even  to  the  mine's  mouth,  come  all  our  neighbour- 
ing nations  with  their  ships  continually,  employ- 
ing their  own  shipping  and  mariners  The 

French  sail  hither  in  whole  fleets  of  fifty  sail  toge- 
ther ;  serving  all  their  ports  of  Picardy,  Normandy, 
Bretagne,  &c.,  even  as  far  as  Rochelle  and  Bour- 
deaux.  And  the  ships  of  Bremen,  Embden, 
Holland,  and  Zealand  supply  those  of  Flanders, 
&c.,  whose  ahipping  is  not  great,  with  our  coals." 
Besides  all  th«e,  there  were  the  ships  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company*  which,  if  they  were 
not  as  yet  very  nnmeroua,  were  some  of  them  the 
largest  merchantmen  of  the  kingdom.  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  in  a  b«atise  entitled  *The  Defence  of 
Trade,'  published  this  same  year,  in  reply  to  the 
author  of  *  The  Trade's  Increase,'  who  had  attacked 
the  company,  gives  a  list  of  all  the  ships  they  had 
employed  from  their  first  establishment,  which  be 
midces  to  have  been  twenty-four  in  number ; 
of  which  one  was  of  1293  tons  burden,  one  of 
1 100,  one  of  1060,  one  of  900,  one  of  800,  and  the 
rest  of  from  600  to  1 50. 

According  to  a  return  made  to  an  order  of  the 
privy  council,. in  1614,  the  entire  ^ue  of  the 
exptnts  from  Ex^land  to  all  parts  of  Uie  world,  for 
the  preceding  year,  was  2,090,640/.  lis.  Sd. ;  and 
that  of  the  imports,  2,141,283/.  l*Js.  IQd,  In 
order,  however,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  balance 
of  trade  was  at  this  time  favourable,  the  account 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  exports  86,794/.  16s.  2d. 
for  custom  on  the  goods ;  10,000/.  for  the  import 
paid  outwards  on  woollen  goods,  tin,  lead,  and 
pewter ;  and  300,000/.  for  the  merchants'  gains, 
freight,  and  other  petty  charges :  in  this  way  making 
out  an  apparent  balance  of  the  exports  over  the 
imports,  or,  as  it  is  phrased,  *'  a  balance  gained  this 
year  to  the  nation"  of  346,283/.  lis.  lOd.  In 
1622,  according  to  another  account  which  has  been 
preserved,  the  total  amount  of  exportations,  in- 
cluding therein  the  custom  at  5  per  cent,  on  such 
goods  as  paid  poundage,  the  imports  on  bays,  tin, 
tead,  and  pewter,  and  the  merchants'  profit  of 
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15  per  cent.,  together  with  freight  and  petty 
charges,  was  2,320,436/.  12^.  lOd. ;  while  the  total 
value  of  the  imports,  including  91,059/.  llf.  Id. 
of  customs  dues,  and  100,000/.  for  fine  run-goods, 
&c.,  was  2,619,315/.*  This  state  of  matters,  ac- 
cording to  the  universally  prevalent  notion  of  the 
time,  indicated  a  balance  lost  to  the  country  that 
year  by  its  foreign  commerce  of  298,818/.  Is.  2d. 
But,  in  truth,  a  comparison  of  the  two  accounts, 
supposing  them  to  be  tolerably  correct,  only  proves 
that  the  trade  of  the  country,  on  the  whole,  had 
rather  increased  than  diminished  in  the  course  of 
the  nine  years' which  they  embrace.  It  appears 
that  in  1613  die  exports  and  imports,  taken  toge- 
ther, amounted  m  value  to  4,628,586/. ;  and  in 
1622  to  4,939,751/.  The  highest  of  these  snma 
may  he  about  the  twentieth  jpart  of  the  nnited  value 
of  our  present  exports  and  imports. 

The  great  staple  of  the  kingdom  still  continued 
to  be  the  trade  in  wool  and  in  woollen  cloths.  But 
although  the  English  wool  was  finer,  and  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  processes  of 
dressing  and  dyeing  the  cloth  were  performed  hod 
long  been  matter  of  regret  with  all  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures. We  nave  already  noticed  Raleigh's 
representationB  upon  that  subject.  At  length  an 
effort  was  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  which,  if 
strong  measures  were  always  the  most  auccessiiil 
in  such  cases,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish its  professed  purpose.  Inl608  Jameaissued 
a  proclamation  absolutely  prohibiting  any  undyed 
cloths  to  be  sent  beyond  seas  even  by  the  Company 
of  Merchant- Ad  venturers,  whose  charter  expressly 
empowered  them  to  export  such  cloths,  of  which, 
indeed,  their  trade  in  all  probability  mostly  con- 
sisted. At  the  same  time  ne  granted  to  Alderman 
Cockayne  a  patent  giving  him  the  exclusive  right 
of  dyeing  and  dressing  all  woollen  cloths.  But  the 
States  of  Holland  ana  the  German  cities  imme- 
diately met  these  proceedings  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  all  English  dyed  cWis.  **  Thus,** 
says  Anderson,  "  was  commerce  throvm  into  con- 
fusion, Cockayne  being  disabled  from  selb'ng  his 
cloth  anywhere  hut  at  home;  beside  that  hia 
cloths  were  wone  done,  &iidyet  were  dearer,  than 
those  finished  in  Holland.  There  was  a  very  great 
clamour,  therefore,  raised  against  this  new  project 
by  the  weavers  now  employed,  &c.,  so  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  permit  the  exportation  of  a 
limited  quantity  of  white  cloths ;  aud  a  few  years 
after,  in  the  year  1615,  for  quieting  the  people,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  annulling 
Cockayne's  patent,  and  restoring  that  of  the 
Merchant- Ad  venturers."  The  prohibition  by  the 
Dutch  and  Germans,  however,  of  the .  importation 
of  English  woollens  dyed  in  the  cloth  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  set  the  clothiers  of  England  upon  the 
new  method  of  dyeing  the  wool  before  weaving  it, 
and  thuB  producing  the  kind  of  fabric  owed 
medley-clotb,  formed  fiom  threads  of  different 
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colours.  This  discovery  is  assigned  to  the  year 
1613.  Either  from  the  effects  of  the  derangement 
occasioned  by  Cockayne's  patent,  or  from  other 
causes,  the  woollen-trade  a  few  years  after  this 
date  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  declining  state. 
In  1622  a  commission  was  issued  by  the  king  to 
a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  directing 
them  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  decay,  and 
the  best  means  of  effecting  the  revival  both  of  diis 
and  other  branches  of  the  national  commerce  and 
industry ;  in  which  his  majesty  declares  that  both 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects  at  home,  and  the 
infimnatum  he  reccoTed  from  his  ministers  abroad, 
lutd  assured  hun  that  the  doth  of  the  Icmgdom  ' 
had  of  late  years  wanted  that  esdmation  and  vent 
in  foreign  puts  which  it  formerly  had ;  that  the 
wools  of  the  kingdom  were  fallen  much  from  their 
wonted  values ;  and  that  trade  in  general  was  so  far 
out  of  frame  that  the  merchants  and  clothiers  were 
greatly  discouraged ;  so  that  great  numbera  of 
people  employed  by  and  dependent  on  them 
wanted  work,  farmers  wanted  the  usual  means  of 
paying  their  rents,  landlords  foiled  to  receive  their 
fonner  incomes,  and  the  crown  also  suffered  by 
the  diminution  of  the  customs  and  other  duties. 
The  remainder  of  the  paper  eniuuerates  the  points 
to  be  more  particnlarly  inquired  into,  and  su^sts 
some  remedies  liiat  might,  it  was  thought,  deserve 
consideration.  The  commissioners  were  directed, 
among  other  things,  to  endettvoor  to  find  out  what 
had  occasioned  tl^  fall  in  the  price  of  wool;  what 
would  btf  the  most  effective  course  to  take  in  order 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen- 
yam,  fuller' s-earth,  and  wood-ashes ;  how  to  remedy 
the  present  unusual  scarcity  of  money,  &c.  They 
were  also  to  consider  if  it  might  not  be  behovefiil 
to  ^ut  in  execution  the  laws  still  in  force  which 
obbged  merchant-strangers  to  lay  out  the  proceeds 
of  the  merchandise  imported  hj  them  on  the  native 
commodities  of  the  realm,  llie  commission  goes 
on  to  complain  that  the  merchants  trading  into  the 
£astland  countries  (that  is,  the  countries  lymg 
along  the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic)  had  neglected 
of  late  to  bring  back  com  as  diey  had  been  for- 
merly wont ;  and  also  that,  instead  of  loading  their 
ships,  as  former^,  with  great  quantities  of  uo- 
drnsed  hemp  and  flax,  -which  set  nreat  numbers 
of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  to  wonc  in  dressing 
the  same  and  convcatinK  it  into  linen-doth,  they 
now  imported  hemp  and  flax  ready  dressed,  and 
that  for  the  most  part  by  strangers.  Much 
treasure,  it  is  afterwards  affirmed,  was  yearly 
spent  for  linen-doth  imported  from  abroad  at 
a  high  price.  It  is  certain  that,  before  the 
close  of  thia  re^,  the  Dutch  had  begun  success- 
fully to  compete  with  the  English  weavers  in  the 
mauufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  woollen-cloth,  a 
branch  in  which  this  country  had  till  now  stood 
unrivalled.  In  1624  a  statement  was  given  in  to 
the  parliament,  by  which  it  appeared  that  25,000 
pieces  of  fine  wooUena  had  htea  that  year  mana- 
nctored  in  Holland;  whereupon  tiie  House  of 
Commons  resolved,  first,  "That  the  Merchantp 


Adventurers*  Company  setting  imposts  upon  our 
cloths  is  a  grievance,  and  ought  -not  to  be  conti- 
nued ;  and  that  all  other  merchants  promiscuously, 
as  well  as  that  company,  may  transport  everywhere 
northern  and  western  dozens,  kerseys,  and  new 
draperies  :'*  secondly,  "That  other  merchants 
bewle  the  Merchant-Adventurers*  Company  may 
freely  trade  with  dyed  and  dressed  cloths,  and  all 
sorts  of  coloured  doths,  into  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries."  This  was  certainly  the  true  way 
of  restOTing  the  trad^  and  of  securing  to  the  En^ 
lish  weavers  something  better  than  even  that  ex- 
dnsive  poasesvon  of  the  manufiicture  of  the  finer 
&brics,  whidi  was  now  irrecoverably  kat. 

According  to  the  author  of  *The  Trade's  In- 
crease,' the  commerce  of  England  with  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  fallen  to  so  low  a  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  wars  with  those  countries  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  Vbat  when  he  published  his  work, 
in  161 5,  it  scarcdy  employed  five  hundred  seamen. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1618  to  revive  the  tndt 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea  by  the  chartering  of  a  com- 
pany with  the  exclusive  privily  of  carrying  h 
on ;  but  the  only  result  was,  that  the  company  and 
the  private  advmturers,  whose  former  freraom  was 
invaded  by  the  charter,  became  involved  in  audi 
disputes  as  soon  ruined  both;  sotiutflie  trade  was 
for  some  yean  abandoned  altcwether.  Cmsider- 
able  anni^ance  was  experiencea  by  our  commerce 
in  the  south  of  Europe  in  tiie  course  q£  this  reign 
from  the  pirates  of  the  Barbary  coast  About  me 
year  1616  the  fleet  of  these  corsairs  is  stated  to 
have  consisted  of  forty  sail  of  tall  ships,  tiiat  carry- 
ing the  admiral  being  of  500  tons  burden ;  with 
this  force  they  struck  tennn-  all  along  the  Spanish 
coasts,  dividing  it  into  two  squadrons,  with  one  of 
which  they  blocked  up  the  port  of  Malaga,  while 
with  the  other  they  cruised  between  Lisbon  and 
Seville.  In  1620  the  king  commissioned  Sir 
Robert  Maunsell,  vice-admind  of  England,  to  lead 
a  fleet,  composed  partly  of  some  royal  ships,  partly 
of  others  bdongtif  to  private  individuals,  against 
the  pirates ;  but  nodiing  appears  to  have  been  done 
in  ctmsequence.  Thei^t  year,  however,  Maunsell 
actually  proceeded  to  Algiers  with  an  armament 
consisting  ot  eight  ships,  four  of  them  carrying 
forty  cannon  eat^  besides  twdve  armed  mer^iant- 
men,  the  whole  havii^  on  board  a  force  of  nearly 
2700  men.  But,  after  making  an  attempt  to  bum 
the  ships  in  the  Mole,  which  did  not  succeed,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  return  home,  under  the 
conviction  that  nothing  further  could  be  done.  It 
is  said  that  the  corsairs,  as  soon  as  Maunsell  had 
turned  his  back,  picked  up  nearly  forty  good 
English  ships,  and  infested  the  Spanish  coasts 
with  greater  fUry  than  ever.  Two  years  after  we 
find  complaints  made  both  by  foreign  powers  and 
by  English  merchant,  that  sundry  suligecti  of 
England  were  in  the  habit  of  supplymg  the  rovers 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis  with  ammunition,  military 
weapons,  and  provisi(Hi8,whereby  they  were  enabled 
to  disturb  our  own  commerce  as  well  as  that  of 
other  ChristiBn  JuSkfOBi  on  wbich-Jamei  issued  a 
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prodamation'strictlT  prohibiting  all  his  ml^ects 
nom  offending  for  we  future  in  di^  mt. 

We  have  wetched  in  die  preceding  Book  die 
lustory  of  the  aeveral  attempta  which  wore  made, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  rei|;n  of  Elizabeth,  to  effect 
lettlements  in  the  newljr-disoovered  world  of  North 
America,  principally  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his 
relatioDs,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  and  which  all  terminated  ao  unsuccesB- 
fully  or  disastrously.*  A  considerable  iotercpurse 
had,  however,  been  kept  up  with  the  ludians  on 
the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  the  more  northern  part 
of  the  American  continent  by  the  merchants  both 
of  London  and  Bristol,  who  found  it  very  profitable 
to  puTchaae  their  furs  and  skins  with  beads,  knives, 
combs,  and  other  such  trinkets  or  articles  of  little 
value,  ever  since  a  Captain  Goenold,  in  the  year 
1602,  had  for  the  first  time  made  the  voya^  to 
those  parts  by  a  direct  course,  without  sailii^ 
round  about  to  the  West  Indies  and  through  the 
(Sulf  of  Florida,  as  had  always  been  done  by  pre- 
ceding navigators.  At  length,  in  1606,  James 
chartered  two  companies,  the  fost  called  that  of 
the  Ijondon  Adventurers,  or  South  Viiginia  Com- 
pany, who  were  authorised  to  plant  all  the  Ame- 
rican coast  comprehended  between  the  34th  and 
4lHt  degrees  of  north  latitude,  or  the  country 
which  afterwards  formed  the  provinces  of  Mary- 
Innd,  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina; 
the  second,  called  the  Company  of  Plymouth  Ad- 
venturera,  to  whom  was  assigned  all  the  tmitory 
to  the  north  of  this  as  far  as  to  the  45th  degree  of 
latitude,  including  the  modem  Peuisylvania,  New 
Jereey,  New  York,  and  the  New  Enghmd  States. 
The  London  Company  that  same  year  sent  out  a 
hundred  settlers  in  two  ships,  who  founded,  about 
three  miles  from  the  moutih  of  Uie  Powhatan  (now 
called  James  Kiver),  the  present  town,  still  known 
by  its  original  name,  of  James  Town,  in  Viiginia. 
In  1610  this  company  obtained  a  second  charter, 
incorporating  them  anew  by  the  name  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and 
Planters  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  First  Colony 
of  Viiginia,  and  empowering  them  to  grant  lands 
to  the  adventurers  and  planters,  to  appoint  a  resi- 
dent council,  to  place  and  displace  officers,  &c. — 
in  short,  granting  them  all  the  powers  of  self- 
governmeut.  In  1613  a  settlement  was  formed 
on  the  Bermuda,  or  Somen  Isles,  by  a  company  of 
persons,  to  whom  the  king  granted  a  charter  after 
they  had  purchued  the  islands  from  the  Virginia 
Company,  who  claimed  the  dominion  of  them  in 
consequence  of  their  having  been  discovered,  as 
was  supposed,  by  two  of  their  captains.  Sir  George 
Somers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  were  ship- 
wrecked on  one  of  them,  in  the  course  of  a  voy^ 
to  Virginia,  in  1609,  and  lived  there  for  nine 
months,  though  diey  had  been  really  visited  a 
hundred  years  before  by  Bermuda,  a  Spanish  navi- 
gator. In  1616,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  released 
from  his  long  confinemmt  in  the  Tower,  received 
from  James  his  commission  to  undertitke  the 


TOT^  to  Gnima,  in  Soath  America,  whieh  the 
sallant  adventurer  entered  up<m  in  tl^  spriog  <^ 
ue  Allowing  year,  and  die  &tal  issue  m  which 
has  already  been  rehted.*   Meanwhile,  altbongh 

the  colony  in  Viiginia  went  on  increasing,  and 
began,1  after  many  disappointments,  to  promise 
some  return  to  the  outlay  of  the  adventurers,  they 
had  enough  to  do  in  duending  their  possessions 
against  enemies  and  rival  claimants  on  all  sides  of 
them.  Besides  the  contests  in  which  they  were 
involved  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  they 
found  themselves  called  upon  to  take  measures  fyt 
driving  away  both  a  number  of  Frenchmen  who 
had  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  and  settled  in  Acadia 
(the  present  Nova  Scotia),  and  in  the  country  now 
forming  the  New  England  States;  and  also  a  body 
of  Dutch  colonists  who  had  built  the  town  of  New 
Amsterdam  (the  present  New  York)  and  the  port 
of  Orange  (now  Albany),  in  what  they  called  the 
country  of  New  Netheilanda;  for  aa  yet  all  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  American  continent,  from  the 
34th  to  die  45th  parallels  of  latitude,  was  considered 
as  bebnging  either  to  southern  or  northern  Viq;inia, 
and  as,  Uierefore,  included  in  the  grai^  to  the  two 
companies.  Both  the  French  and  the  Dutch  were 
dislodged  in  1618  by  the  English  governor.  Sir 
Samuel  Argal ;  but  the  latter  soon  returned,  and 
eventually  maide  good  their  position.  Many  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  establish  English  settle- 
ments in  the  northern  parts  of  this  territtny ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1620  that  the  first  plante- 
tion  was  made  which  actually  took  root  and 
became  permanent,  at  a  place  called  Plymondi, 
the  country  around  which  soon  after  received  the 
name  of  New  England  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(aftOTvards  Charles  I.).  About  die  same  dme^ 
also,  a  grant  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  which 
had  been  taken  possession  of  fin*  the  King  of  Eng* 
land  by  an  EuKush  ship  returning  from  Guinea 
in  1605,  was  obtained  from  James  by  his  lord- 
treasurer.  Lord  Leigh,  afterwards  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, for  himself  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity  ; 
and,  under  his  sanction,  a  settlement  was  made 
upon  it,  and  the  town  of  James  Town  founded,  in 
1624,  by  a  colony  sent  out  at  the  erpense  of  Sir 
William  Courteen,  an  opulent  and  spirited  mer- 
chant of  London.  Various  schemes  had  also  been 
entertained,  and  some  of  them  in  part  carried  into 
effect,  though  they  all  failed  in  the  end,  for  esta- 
bUshing  English  colonies  in  die  island  of  New- 
foundluid,  and  on  tlw  easton  coast  of  Soudi  Ame- 
rica. But,  eftsa  at  the  close  ai  this  reign,  die 
parent  colony  of  Vi^^inia  was  stiU  hr  fimm  being 
in  a  satu&ctory  state,  or  hoUmg  out  a  comply 
assurance  of  stability  and  nltim^  success.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  James's  government  was  to  com- 
misuon  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemeu  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  ccmdition  of  that  colony ;  the 
courses  taken  for  settling  which,  hu  majesty  de- 
clares, had  not  had  the  good  effect  intended— a  pre- 
vious commission  having  reported  that  moat  of  the 
penons  sent  duther  had, either,  died  by  r^^kvm 
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and  famine,  w  been  massacred  hj  the  natives ;  and 

that  such  as  still  snrrired  were  in  lamentable  ne- 
cessity and  want :  notwithstanding  all  which,  how- 
ever, the  commisBioaerB  conceived  the  country  to 
be  both  fi^itful  and  healthful,  and  that,  if  industry 
were  used,  it  would  produce  many  good  staple 
commoditiea,  though,  by  the  neglect  of  the  govern- 
ors and  managers,  it  had  aa  yet  produced  few  or 
none. 

There  was  one  commodity  now  beginning  to  be 
raised  in  Virginia,  their  cultivation  of  which  would 
hardly  contribute  to  recommend  the  settlers  to 
James's  favour.  A  portion  of  his  Ikerary  flune 
rested  upon  his  singular  treatiie  entitled  *  A  Coun- 
terblast to  Tobacco,'  m  which  he  anails  the  me  of 
that  herb  with  evety  form  of  pedantic  invei^ve. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  grand  display  oi  declama- 
tory pyrotechnics,  he  issued,  besides,  in  the  course 
of  his  reign,  a  succesBion  of  royal  proclamations  in 
denunciation  of  tobacco,  some  of  which  are  almost 
as  tempestuous  as  his  book.  In  1604,  while  as 
yet  all  the  tobacco  imported  came  from  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  he  took  it  upon  him,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  to  raise  the  duty  upon  it 
from  twopence  to  six  shillings  and  tenpence  a 
pound,  with  the  professed  object  of  preventing  the 
enormous  inconveniences  proceeding,  as  he  de- 
clared, Jirom  the  great  quantity  of  the  article  daily 
brot^fat  into  the  realm.  **  Tobacco,"  aays  tlw 
commission  directed  upon  this  occasion  to  the 
lord-treasurer,  bemg  a  drug  of  late  years  finmd 
oat,  and  bnmght  from  foreign  parts  in  small  quan- 
tities, was  taken  and  used  by  the  better  sort,  both 
then  and  mw,  onl^  as  physio  to  preserve  health ; 
but  it  ia  now  at  &u  day,  through  evil  custom  and 
the  toleration  thereof,  excessively  taken  by  a  num- 
ber of  riotous  and  disorderly  persons  of  mean  and 
base  condition,  who  do  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
that  idle  vanity,  to  the  evil  example  and  corrupting 
of  others,  and  also  do  consume  the  wages  which 
many  of  them  get  by  their  labour,  not  carii^  at 
what  price  they  buy  that  drug;  by  which  the 
health  of  a  great  number  of  our  people  ia  im- 
paired, and  their  bodies  weakened  and  made 
unfit  for  labour."  In  his  ^Counterblast*  he 
affirms  that  some  gentlemen  bestowed  three,  some 
four  hundred  pounds  a-year  upon  this  precious 
vtink  ;**  wa  estimste  in  which  the  royal  pen  must 
smrdy  be  understood  to  be  running  oa  in  poetic 
numbers.  When  die  Yitginian  coUmists  b^n  to 
cultivate  tobacco,  James  complained  that  they 
made  so  mudi  as  to  overstock  the  market ;  and  in 
1619  he  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  that 
the  production  of  it  should  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  weight  for  each  individual  planter.  In 
this  regulation,  however,  his  majesty  appears  to 
have  had  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the  royal 
revenue  as  well  as  to  the  health  of  his  people ;  for 
he  at  the  same  time  confines  the  right  oif  importing 
the  eommodi^  to  such  persona  as  he  should 
license  for  that  purpose;  in  other  words,  he  takes 
the  monopoly  of  it  into  his  own  handt,  and  arovs 
it  to  be  wa  object  to  xoiae  itt  price*  In  a  pio- 


clunatioi  of  the  next  year  enfordng  this  restriction 
upon  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  which  had  not 
been  strictly  attended  to,  he  a^n  inveighs  against 
the  use  of  tobacco,  as  "  tending  to  a  generd  and 
new  corruption  of  men's  bodies  and  manners.** 
Nevertheless  he  holds  it,  of  the  two,  more 
tolerable  that  the  same  should  be  imported,  nmungst 
many  other  vanities,  and  superfluities  which  come 
fit)m  beyond  seas,  than  to  be  permitted  to  be 
planted  here  within  this  realm,  thereby  to  abuse 
and  misemploy  the  soil  of  this  fruitful  kingdom." 
At  length,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  on  the 
petition  of  House  of  Commons,  James  con- 
sented to  prohilnt  the  importation  of  all  tobacco 
except  siich  as  should  be  of  the  growth  of  the 
English  plantatitms ;  but  this  he  professed  to  do 
without  any  abatement  of  his  old  and  well-known 
aversion  to  the  useless  and  pernicious  weed,  and 
solely  because  he  had  been  o^n  and  earnesily  im- 
portuned  to  that  eflect  by  many  of  his  bviiig 
subjects,  planters  and  adventurers  in  Virginia  and 
the  Somers  Isles,  on  the  ground  that  those  colonies 
were  but  yet  in  their  infancy,  snd  could  not  be 
brought  to  maturity  unless  he  should  be  pleased 
for  a  time  to  tolerate  their  planting  and  vending  of 
tobacco.  The  proclamation  also  strictly  prohibited 
the  introduction  of  any  tobacco  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland;  but  it  appears,  from  many  more  pro- 
clamations that  were  issued  in  the  course  of  the  next 
reign,  absolutely  forbidding  the  cultivation  of  the 
herb  in  any  of  the  home  dominions  of  the  crown, 
that  it  continued  to  be  raised  in  lai^  quantities 
for  a  long  time  after  this  in  England  itself,  as  well 
as  in  both  those  countriea. 

The  march  both  of  colonizadon  and  of  com- 
merce appears  to  have  been  considerably  ac- 
cderated  during  the  space  that  elapsed  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  the  king  and  parliament.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  Charles,  on  the  ground  that 
Buch  a  colony  was  not  best  managed  by  an  in- 
corporated company,  "  consisting  of  a  multitude 
of  persons  of  various  dispositions,  amongst  whom 
affiiirs  of  the  greatest  moment  are  nued  by  a 
majority  of  votes,"  ordained  by  a  proclamation 
that  the  government  of  Virginia  should  henceforth 
depend  immediately  on  himself,  and  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  and  rendent  council 
appointed  by  the  crown  and  acting  in  subraxlina- 
tion  to  the  privy  coancil  at  borne.  In  making  this 
change,  Charies  treated  the  charter  of  the  Virginia 
Company  as  having  been  annulled  by  his  father ; 
and  James,  indeed,  in  bis  proclamation  of  the 
preceding  year,  already  quoted,  declares  that, 
having  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council  resolved 
to  alter  the  charters  of  the  said  company  as  to 
points  of  government,  and  the  treasurer  and  com- 
pany not  submitting  thereto,  '*the  said  charters 
ere  now  avoided  by  a  quo  warranto."  Charles, 
however,  in  his  proclamation  does  not  rest  the 
right  of  the  crown  altogether  upon  this  revocation  ; 
he  bnwdly  advances  the  pnndple  that  these 
cohmiet        ^  imptioition,  all  othen  founded 
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or  occupied  bjr  English  suljeeti,  wen  eiientially  a 
poTtimi  of  die  dominion  of  the  motbeF*country  ;— 
"  conaidering,  alao,"  are  hia  woidi^  Uut  we  hold 
thoae  territoriea  of  Vii|;inia  and  the  Somen  Idea,  aa 

also  that  of  New  EogUnd,  lately  planted,  with  the 
limits  thereof,  to  be  a  part  of  our  royal  empire.*' 
It  is  said  that  by  this  time  the  Virginian  com- 
panies had  expended  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
200,000/.,  from  which  they  nad  as  yet  derived  but 
a  very  inadequate  return,  so  that  many  of  the 
original  adventurers,  thoroughly  weary  of  the 
speculation,  had  sold  their  aharea  for  what  they 
would  bring.  The  fiulure  of  their  expectations, 
however,  did  not  check  other  attempts  of  the  same 
kind.  Almost  all  the  West  India  islands  not  pre- 
viously settled  upon  were  taken  posseeaion  of  and 
colonized  within  a  few  years  from  thia  date.  In 
1627  an  English  and  a  French  company  divided 
the  island  of  St.  Chriatwhen  between  man ;  and 
the  next  year  dw  Englim  added  to  the  territory  in 
their  occupation  the  neighbouring  small  isle  of 
Nevia,  and  also  sent  off  a  detachment  of  their 
body  to  Barbuda,  as  they  likewise  did  otliera  in 
subsequent  years  to  Montserrat  and  Antigua. 
Meanwhile,  in  1629,  Charles  confirmed  a  fbnner 
grant  to  James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  to  his 
heirs  for  ever,  of  all  the  Caribbee  Islands,  aa  they 
were  called,  including  both  th^se  that  have  just 
been  mentioned  and  also  Barbadoea,  with  regard 
to  which  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with 
the  former  grantee,  the  Earl  of  Marlbwough. 
That  same  year  he  granted  in  perpetuity  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath  and  his  heirs  ail  the  Bahama 
or  Lucaya  Isles,  together  with  what  waa  then 
called  ,tiie  Province  of  Carolana  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America,  bang  die  fw^mynm. 
T^on  now  forming  the  States  of  NorUi  and  Soulb 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Louisiana.  This  vast  territory  waa  after- 
wards conveyed  by  Heath  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
who  had  planted  some  parts  of  it  before  the  civil 
wars  at  home  interrupted  hia  operations.  The 
Bahama  Islands  are  also  believol  to  have  been 
begun  to  be  planted  about  this  time.  In  1632  a 
part  of  what  had  till  now  been  considered  as  the 
territory  of  Virginia  was  granted  by  Charles  to  be 
held  in  free  and  common  soccage  by  Lord  Balti- 
more, his  majesty  at  the  same  time  giving  it  the 
name  of  Maryland,  in  honour  of  the  queen.  Lord 
Baltimore  waa  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  Maryland, 
which  began  to  be  colonized  within  two  years 
from  die  cUte  of  the  charter,  afterwards  formed  the 
main  refuge  of  die  persons  of  that  religion  who 
were  driven  by  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  from 
England,  greatly  to  the  perturbation  and  ra^  of 
their  puritan  neighbours  in  Virginia,  who  made 
several  attempts  to  drive  the  idolaters  from  a  soil 
which,  besides  its  having  been  thus  desecrated, 
they  regarded  as  rightfully  belonging  to  their  own 
colony.  And  in  1641,  after  the  failure  of  a  similar 
attempt  made  some  years  before,  an  English  colony 
was  settled,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Willoughby,  in 
Surinam,  on  the  aouthera  contment  of  America,— 


[Book  VIT. 

the  Guiana,  the  dream  of  whose  gold-mines  lured 
on  Raleigh  to  hia  fttal  expedition. 

The  course  of  the  crowth  and  extension  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country  during  thia  in- 
terval is  marked  by  few  incidents  reqniring  to  be 
specially  recorded,  but  the  general  reaulta  show  that 
the  progress  made  must  have  been  cmaiderable. 
An  account  of  the  heigU  to  which  the  trade  of 
England  had  arrived  in  1638  is  given  by  Lewes 
Roberts  in  bis  work  entided  *  The  Merchant's 
Map  of  Commerce,*  published  at  London  in  that 
year ;  and  a  summary  of  what  is  most  material  in 
hie  statements,  with  a  few  additional  notices  from 
other  sources,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose.  Roberts,  a  native  of  die  principality,  is 
almost  aa  eloquent  in  aome  passages  as  his  coun- 
tryman  FlueUin ;  but  even  his  flourishes  have 
their  value  as  expressing  somedung  ai  the  high 
tme  and  bearing  which  English  merchanta  now 
ascnuned.  He  enters  upon  hia  description  all  but 
ovawhdmed  by  the  magnitude  to  which  the  com- 
merce of  his  country  had  attained,  scarcely  allow- 
ing himself  to  hope  that  it  can  long  coidinue  of 
the  same  extent,  and  almost  afraid  to  advert  to 
anyUiing  apparently  so  extravagant,  and  merely 
within  tiie  limits  of  possibility,  as  the  notion  that 
it  should  ever  become  greater  than  it  was.  "  When 
I  survey,"  he  exclaims,  "  every  kingdom  and  great 
city  of  the  world,  and  every  petty  port  and  creek  of 
the  same,  and  &id  in  eacn  of  these  some  English 
prying  aAer  the  trade  and  commerce  thereof,  * . .  I 
am  easily  brought  to  imagine  that  either  this' great 
traffic  of  Enghmd  is  at  its  full  perfection,  or  that  it 
aima  higher  than  can  hitherto  by  my  weak  s^ht 
be  either  seen  or  diaoemed.  I  must  confess  Eng- 
hmd  Ixeeds  m  its  own  womb  the  pruicipal  sup- 
porters of  its  present  splendoort  and  nourisheth 
with  its  own  milk  the  conunodidea  dutt  give  both 
lustre  and  life  to  the  continuance  of  this  trade, 
which  I  pray  may  neither  ever  decay,  nor  yet  have 
die  least  diminutioa.  But  England  being  natu- 
rally seated  in  another  corner  of  the  world,  and 
herein  bending  under  the  weight  of  too  ponderous 
a  burden,  cannot  possibly  always  and  for  ever  find 
a  vent  for  all  those  commodities  that  are  seen  to  be 
daily  imported  and  brought  within  the  compass  of 
BO  narrow  a  circuit ;  unless  there  can  be  by  the 
policy  and  government  of  the  state  a  mean  found 
out  to  make  this  island  either  the  common  em- 
porium and  st^le  of  all  Europe,  or  at  leastwise  of 
all  these  our  neighbouring  northern  regions."* 
He  then  proceeds  to  obs^e  that  English  com- 
merce was  formerly  c(mfined  to  the  export  ^  the 
staple  merchandise  of  the  country,  "  such  aa  are 
cloths,  lead,  tin,  some  new  late  draperies,  and  other 
English  real  and  royal  commodities,"  and  to  the 
import  from  foreign  parts  of  mere  supplies  for  our- 
selves ;  but  that  "  the  late  great  traffic  of  this 
island  hath  been  such  "diat  it  hath  not  only  proved 
a  bountiful  mother  to  the  inhabitants,  but  also  a 
courteous  nurae  to  the  adjoining  neighbours;"  w 
that  whatever  trade  they  had  lost  we  had  gained, 
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ind  they  now  obtained  a  lai^  portira  of  what 
they  consumed  of  the  produce  of  dittant  parts  of 
the  world  throi^h  the  roedinxn  of  England.*  Thus 
England,  he  proceeds,  had  fallen  into  the  tra£Bc 
witb  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  which  was  formerly 
enjoyed  fay  Venice,  and  now  fiimished  that  very 
city  plenteously  with  the  rich  commodities  of 
these  eastern  countries.  London  also  supplied  the 
place  of  Venice  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  To  France 
England  still  brought  the  excellent  commodities 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Aleppo,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Tuniish  dominions,  the  French  having 
almost  lost  their  own  trade  with  those  parta. 
Nay,  to  the  Turks  themselves  England  now  con- 
Teyed  the  precious  spices  of  India,  after  their  own 
merclHUits  had  ceased  to  cany  on  diat  trade. 

Will  you,"  continues  our  author,  **  view  Mus- 
covia,  survey  Sweden,  look  upon  Denmark,  peruse 
the  Eaat  Country  and  those  other  colder  regions ; 
there  shall  you  find  the  English  to  have  been ; 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, 
wear  English  woollen  livery,  feed  in  English  pewter, 
sauce  with  English  Indian  spices,  and  send  to  their 
enemies  sad  English  leaden  messengers  of  death. 
Will  you  behold  the  Netherlands,  whose  eyes  and 
hearts  envy  England's  tra£Gc,  yet  they  must  per- 
force confess,  that,  for  all  their  great  boasts,  they 
are  indebted  to  London  for  most  of  their  ^yria 
commodities,  besides  what  of  other  wares  else 
they  have  of  English  growth.  Will  jm  see  France, 
and  travel  it  from  Marselia  to  Calais,  though  they 
stand  least  in  need  of  us,  yet  they  cannot  last  long 
without  our  commodities.  And  for  Spain,  if  you 
pry  tfacKin  from  the  prince's  palace  to  the  poor 
man's  a>ttage,  he  will  voto  a  tHos  (vow  to  God) 
there  is  no  clothing  comparable  to  the  English  bay, 
nor  pheasant  excelling  a  seastmcAle  English  red 
herring ! "  So  ambitious  a  burst  of  rhetoric 
might  hHve  had  a  more  imposing  close ;  but  tlie 
red  herring  serves  not  ill  to  introduce  the  more 
calm  and  prosaic  statement  of  particulsrs  to  which 
Mr.  Robots  now  descends  from  these  extensive 
general  views. 

In  a  ]ett»  written  to  King  James,  in  support  of 
the  complaints  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
against  tne  patent  or  charter  granted,  as  mentioned 
in  a  former  page,  to  Alderman  Cockayne,  the  great 
Bacon  says,  "  I  confess  I  did  ever  think  that 
trading  in  companies  is  most  agreeable  to  the  En^ 
lish  nature,  which  wanteth  that  same  gener«l  view 
of  a  republic  which  runneth  in  the  Dutch,  and 
ierve*  them  instead  of  a  company.*'  And  diis  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  common  notion  of  the  times; 
whatever  trade  was  carri^  on  by  private  indivi- 
duals was  as  yet  considered  to  be  of  very  secondary 
importance.  In  this  feeling  our  author  b^ns  his 
enumeration  with  the  East  India  Company,  who, 
he  says,  trading  to  Fersia,  India,  and  Arabia,  ex- 
port to  these  oounferies  our  English  commodities, 
and  \iTia%  back  thence  "  pepper,  cloves,  maces, 
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nutmegs,  cottons,  riicei  calicoes  of  sundry  sort^ 
bezoar  stones,  aloes,  borax,  calamus,  cassia,  mira- 
bolans,  myrrh,  opium,  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  sanders, 
spikenard,  musk,  civet,  tamarinds,  precious  stones 
of  all  sorts,  as  diamonds,  pearls,  carbuncles,  eme- 
ralds, jacynths,  sapphires,  spinale,  turques,  topazes, 
indigo,  and  silks,  raw  and  wrought  into  sundry 
fabrics,  benjamin,  camphire,  sandal-wood,  and  in- 
finite other  commodities."  "And  though  in  India 
and  these  parts,"  he  adds,  "  their  trade  equalizeth 
not  neither  the  Fortugals  nor  the  Dutch,  yet  in 
candid,  fair,  and  merchant-like  dealing,  these 
Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  gentiles  hold  them  in 
esteem  far  before  them,  and  [they]  deservedly  have 
here  the  epithet  of  far  more  current  and  square 
dealers.  And  although  tat  the  pesent  this  trade 
and  company  do  suffer  under  some  adverse  clouds, 
and  groan  under  some  unkind  losses  by  the  false- 
hood of  die  Netherlanders,  and  sad  accidents  at 
sea,  yet  their  adventures  and  acts  are  praiseworthy, 
and  their  fair  endeavours  for  England's  honour  in 
point  of  trade  meriteth  due  commendattons  and 
just  applause."  The  affairs  of  the  company,  in 
truth,  had  been  all  this  reign  in  a  very  depressed 
state.  In  May,  1628,  their  stock  had  fallen  to 
eighty  per  cent.,  or  to  leas  than  two-fifths  of  the 
price  at  which  it  had  sold  eleven  years  before. 
At  length,  in  1631,  a  new  stock  of  420,000/.  was 
raised  with  great  difficulty.  But  while  they  were 
still  struggling  with  inadequate  means  and  with 
the  hostili^  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  abroad, 
tb^  were  suddenly  involved  in  still  more  serious 
embarnunmenta  by  a  flagrant  violation  of  their 
charter  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who,  in  December, 
1635,  granted  a  new  charter  to  Sir  William  Cour- 
ten  ftiM  others  to  trade  for  five  years  to  Gas, 
Malabar,  China,  and  Japan.  Under  tliis  autho- 
rity Courten  and  his  associates  the  next  year  fitted 
out  and  dispatched  some  ships  on  an  adventure,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  became  embroiled  first 
with  the  Mogul,  and  then  with  the  Chinese ;  the 
former  of  whom  made  reprisals  upon  the  property 
of  the  original  company,  while  the  latter  declared 
the  English,  with  whom  they  were  now  brought 
into  contact  for  the  first  time,  to  be  the  enemies  of 
the  empire,  and  as  such  to  be  for  ever  excluded 
from  its  ports.  By  these  and  other  proceedings, 
it  was  estimated  that  this  new  company,  whose 
charter  was  orafirmed  and  extended  l^  the  king  iu 
1637,  had  injured  the  old  company  to  the  amount 
of  fully  100,0002.  before  it  was  dissolved  in  1646, 
by  which  time  it  bad  also,  according  to  their  own 
account,  occasioned  a  loss  to  Courten  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  above  150.000/. 

The  Turkey  Company  is  the  next  that  Roberts 
notices.  Of  this  body  he  says,  "  Not  yearly,  but 
monthly,  nay,  almost  weekly,  their  ships  are  ob- 
served to  go  to  and  fro,  exporting  hence  the  cloths 
of  Suffolk,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Coventry, 
dyed  and  dressed,  kerseys  of  Hampshire  and  York, 
lead,  tin,  &nd  a  great  quantity  of  the  abovesaid 
IndU  ttpices,  indigo,  and  calicoes;  and  in  return 
tt^ereof  ^pott  from  Turkey  the  raw  silki  of  Fenia» 
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Damaaco,  Tripoly,  &c. ;  galls  of  Mosolo  and 
Toccat;  chamlets,  grograms,  andmobain  of  An- 

fsra;  cottons  and  cotton-yam  of  Cyprus  and 
myma,  and  sometimeB  the  gems  of  India,  and 
drugs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  muscadins  of 
Candia,  the  corance  (currants)  and  oils  of  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  and  Morea,  with  sundry  others.** 
The  mention  of  cotton  fay  Roberts  in  these  ac- 
counts of  the  exports  of  the  East  India  and 
Turkey  companies  appears  to  have  been  generally 
overlooked ;  the  earliest  notice  either  of  the  English 
cotton  manufacture  or  of  the  import  of  the  raw 
material  being  commonly  stated  to  be  that  found 
in  his  subsequent  work,  *  The  Treasure  of  TraBc,' 
published  in  1641,  where  it  is  said,  **  The  town  of 
Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein 
remembered,  and  worthily  for  tfieir  encouragement 
commended,  who  buy  the  yam  of  the  Irish  in 
great  quantity,  and,  wearing  it,  return  the  same 
again  into  Ireland  to  sell.  Neither  doth  their  in- 
dustry rest  here;  for  they  buy  cotton-wool  in 
London  that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna, 
and  at  home  work  the  same,  and  perfect  it  into 
fustians,  Tcrmillions,  dimities,  and  other  such  stufls, 
and  then  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is 
vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  foreign 
parts,  who  have  means  at  far  easier  terms  to  pro- 
vide themselves  of  the  said  first  materials.'*  This 
account  implies  that  the  cotton  manufacture  bad 
already  reached  a  point  of  considerable  advance- 
ment, 80  that  it  must  have  been  established  for 
some  years  at  the  time  when  the  *  Treasure  of 
Trafic '  was  written.  Various  old  acts  of  parlia- 
ment and  other  audioritiei,  it  may  be  observed, 
make  mention  of  Manchester  cottons  and  cotton- 
velvets  before  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  fabrics  so  denominated  were  all 
really  composed  of  sheep's  wool.  The  manufacture 
of  cottons,  properly  so  called,  in  England  cannot  be 
traced  farther  back  than  to  the  period  with  which 
w  e  are  now  engaged,  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

The  Ancient  Company  of  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturera  is  the  third  in  Roberts's  list.  They  are 
described  as  furnishing  the  cities  of  Hambuigh, 
Rotterdam,  and  others  in  the  Netherlands  with 
EngHsh  clodi  of  sundry  shires,  and  some  other 
commodities,  monthly,  and  as bringingback thence 
to  England  tapestries,  diaper,  cambries,  Hollands, 
lawns,  hops,mather  (madder),  steel,  Rhniish  vrines, 
and  many  other  manufactures,  as  blades,  stuffs, 
soap,  latten,  wire,  plates,  &c.  In  1634  the  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers,  whose  exclusive 
privileges  we  have  seen  denounced  by  the  House 
of  Commons  ten  years  before,  had  found  means  to 
induce  Charles  to  issue  a  proclamation  which 
restored  their  monopoly  by  stnctly  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  "  any  white  cloths,  coloured  cloths, 
cloths  dressed  and  dyed  out  of  the  whites,  Spanish 
clotiiB,  baizes,  kerseys,  perpetuanos,  stockings,  or 
any  other  English  vroolleii  commodities  '*  to  any 
part  either  of  Qermai^  n  the  Netherlands,  ex- 
cept to  tiie^marts  or  staple  towns  of  the  c<Hn- 


pany.  It  was  alleged  by  their  aiemies  that  both 
now  and  on  former  occasions  the  company  were 

indebted  for  the  favour  shown  them  to  the  new- 
years*  gifts  with  which  they  bribed  the  courtiers 
or  officers  of  state.  It  is  asserted,  for  instancy 
that,  in  the  year  1623,  the  lord  treasurer  vns  pre- 
sented by  them  with  two  hundred  broad  pieces  of 
gold,  besides  a  piece  of  plate;  and  that  other  pre- 
sents were  also  then  made  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  Archbishop  of  Canierbunff  the  Lord 
Keeper,  the  Lord  President,  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  &c.* 

The  Eastland  and  Muscovy  (or  Russian)  Com- 
panies are  stated  to  "  export  principally  cloth,  as 
the  best  commodity,  as  also  tm.  lesd,  with  some 
spices  of  India,  and  other  southern  commodities, 
and  to  bring  home  ashes,  clapboard,  copper, 
deals,  firs,  rich  furs,  maats,  pipe-staves,  rye,  tim* 
ber,  wainscot,  wheats  fustians,  iron,  latten,  linen, 
mathers,  quicksilver,  flax,  hemp,  steel,  caviare, 
cordage,  hides,  honey,  tar,  ropes,  tallow,  pitch, 
wax,  rosin,  and  sundry  others.'*  The  exports  of 
the  French  Company  were  cloths,  kerseys,  and 
bays,  of  English  manufacture,  with  galla,  silks, 
and  cottons  from  Turkey ;  their  imports,  buckrams, 
canvas,  cards,  glass,  grain,  linens,  salt,  daret,  and 
white  wines,  woajl,  oils,  almonds,  pepper,  with 
some 'silk  stufTs  and  some  other  pet^  manufac- 
tures. England  and  France,  however,  were  at  this 
time,  as  they  have  continued  to  be,  with  litUe  in- 
terruption, down  almost  to  the  present  day,  jealous 
rivals,  when  they  were  not  open  ooemiea,  in  trade 
as  in  everything  ekie,.and  Uie  commerotal  inter- 
course between  them  waa  extremely  insignificant. 
Althot^h  Roberta  here  speaks  of  the  French  Com- 
pany, it  does  not  appear  that  the  English  mer- 
chants trading  to  France  were  reallv  incorporated. 
The  merchants  trading  to  Spain,  he  proceeds  to 
inform  us,  carried  to  that  country  bays,  says, 
serges,  perpetuanos,  lead,  tin,  herrings,  pilchards, 
salmon,  Newland  (Newfoundland)  5sh,  calf-skins, 
with  many  other  commodities  ;  and  brought  back 
wines  of  Xeres,  Malaga,  Bastard,  Candado,  and 
Alicant,  rosins  (or  resins),  olives,  oils,  sugars, 
soaps,  anise-seeds,  licorice,  soda  barillia,  pate  (?), 
and  sundry  West  India  commodities.  This  ac- 
count embraces  also  the  trade  with  Portl^^  for 
the  present  united  under  the  same  BOTerdBOty 
with  Spain ;  ^though  in  1640,  two  years  after 
the  publication  of  RobertaVi  book,  the  great  nero- 
lution  which  placed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  on  the 
Portuguese  throne  again  separated  the  two  coun- 
tries for  ever, — an  event  which,  by  depriving 
Spain  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  compelled  her  to  depend  upon  the  English 
and  Dutch  for  her  supplies  of  the  produce  of  , 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  thereby  (^lenad  a 
new  and  valtuble  field  to  the  trade  of  both  these 
nations.  "  The  merchants  of  Englsnd  trading  into 
Naples,  Sicilia,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  aad  Venice,  Ac., 
which  I  term  Italy,  are  not,'*  says  our  autboo-, 
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•*  observed  to  have  any  joint  aociety  or  company 
but,  trading  separately,  they  export  to  Italy,  he 
tells  U8,  "  bays,  saya,  serges,  perpetuanos,  kerseys, 
lead,  tin,  cloth,  and  many  other  native  commo- 
dities, besides)  pepper,  indigo,  cloves,  and  other 
Indian  commodities  in  great  abundance ;  and  for 
returns  thence  have  cloths  of  gold  and  silver, 
satins,  velvets,  taffetas,  plushes,  tabins  (?),  da- 
njasks,  alum,  oils,  glass,  anise-seeds,  rice,  Venice- 
gold  and  silver,  great  quantity  of  raw  silks  of  sun- 
dry sorts,  and  divers  other  commodities."  **  And 
here  likewise,"  he  adds,  repeating  nearly  the  aame 
formula  with  which  he  has  wound  up  every  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  "  all  other  foreign  nations  give 
willingly  place  to  the  English,  as  the  prime  and 
principal  merchants  that  either  abide  amongst 
them,  or  negotiate  with  them."  Of  some  other 
branches  of  our  commerce  he  gives  merely  a  naked 
enumeration ;  thinking  it  unnecesaary  **  to  insist 
upon  the  reliques  of  that  famous  Barbary  trade," 
or  to  mention  "  the  petty  adventures  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  Guinea  and  Benny  (or  Benin)  ;"  "  neither," 
says  he  in  conclusion,  *'  need  I  nominate  the  home* 
land  commerce  of  this  kingdom  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  neither  go  about  to  particularise  the  large 
traffic  of  this  island  to  their  late  plantations  of 
Newfoundland,  Somers  Islands,  Vii^inia,  Barba- 
does,  and  New  England,  and  to  other  places  which 
rightly  challenge  an  interest  iu  the  present  trade 
and  traffic  of  this  kingdom." 
^  The  comparative  activity  and  prosperity  of  the 


national  industry  at  this  time  is  also  indicated  by 
various  improvements  that  were  now  introduced. 
Hackney-coaches  are  said  to  have  made  their  first 
appearance  in  London  in  the  year  1625.  They 
were  then  only  twenty  in  number  for  the  whole  of 
the  capital  and  contiguous  parts,  and  they  did  not 
ply  in  the  streets,  hut  were  sent  for  by  those  who 
wanted  them  to  the  stables  of  certain  inns,  where 
they  stood.  Ten  years  later,  however,  we  find  the 
king  publishing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  de- 
clares that  the  great  numbers  of  hackney-coaches 
of  late  time  seen  and  kept  in  London,  Westminster, 
and  their  suburbs,  and  the  general  and  promiscuous 
use  of  coaches  there,  were  not  only  a  great  dis- 
turbance to  his  majesty,  his  dearest  consort  the 
(jueen,  the  nobility,  and  others  of  place  and  degree, 
in  their  passage  through  the  streets ;  but  the  streets 
themselves  were  so  pestered,  and  the  pavements  so 
broken  up,  that  the  common  passages  were  hin- 
dered and  made  dangerous,  and  besides  the  prices  of 
.hay  and  provender  made  exceeding  dear.  **  Where- 
fore," concludes  the  ppoclamation,  '*  we  expressly 
command  and  forbid  that  no  hackney  or  hired 
coaches  be  used  or  sufi'ered  in  London,  West- 
minster, or  the  suburbs  thereof,  except  they  be  to 
travel  at  least  three  miles  out  of  the  same.  And 
also  that  no  person  shall  go  in  a  coach  in  the  said 
streets,  except  the  owner  of  the  coach  shall  con- 
stantly keep  up  four  able  horses  for  our  service 
when  required."  Such  an  edict  as  this,  so  insolent 
in  its  lo^ei  vi  aibitiary  and  absurd  in  its  exactions. 
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enables  ub  to  measure  the  distance  between  the 
sixteenth  and  the  nineteenth  century, — between 
English  freedom  aa  it  existed  before  tUb  civil  warB 
and  B8  it  now  exists.  Two  years  later  the  first 
mention  of  the  licensing  of  hackney-coaches  oc- 
curs, in  a  commission  directed  to  the  Marquess  of 
Hamilton,  the  master  of  the  horse,  in  which  his 
majesty  admits  that  he  finds  it  very  requisite  for 
his  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  for  fureign 
ambassadors,  Btrangers,  and  others,  that  there 
should  be  a  competent  number  of  such  vehicles 
allowed  for  their  use ;  and  empowers  ihe  marquess 
to  license  fifty  hackney -coach men  for  London  and 
Westminster,  each  to  keep  no  more  than  twelve 
horses  a-piece,  and  so  many  in  other  cities  and 
towns  of  the  kingdom  as  in  his  wisdom  he  should 
think  to  be  necessary,  all  other  persons  being  pro- 
hibited to  keep  any  hackney-co-xh  to  let  or  hir<% 
either  in  Ix}udon  or  elsewhere.  In  1634,  also, 
sedan-chairs  had  been  brought  into  use  by  Sir 
Sanders  Duncomb,  to  whom  the  king  granted  the 
sole  privilege  of  letting  them  to  hire  for  fourteen 
years,  the  patent  declaring  that  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  and  their  suburbs  had  been 
of  late  so  much  encumbered  with  the  unnecessary 
multitude  of  coaches,  that  many  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  were  thereby  exposed  to  great  danger,  and 
the  necessary  use  of  carts  and  carriages  for  pro- 
visions was  much  hindered ;  whereas  Sir  Sanders 
had  represented  that  in  many  parts  beyond  sea 
people  were  much  carried  about  in  covered  chairs, 
whereby  few  coaches  were  used  amongst  them.  If 
the  inditer  of  this  description  of  the  terrors  of  the 
London  streets  from  the  crowd  of  coaches  in  the 
year  1634  could  be  brought  back  out  of  his  grave, 
it  would  be  amusing  to  see  how  he  would  look 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  torrent 
and  tumult  of  Regent  Street  or  Piccadilly  in  the 
present  day.  Another  of  the  patents  of  the  same 
year  deserves  notice,«that  granting  to  John  Day, 


citizen  and  sworn  broker  of  London,  the  sole 
privilege  of  vending  for  fourteen  years  a  certain 
weekly  hill  of  the  several  rates  or  prices  of  all 
commodities  in  the  principal  cities  of  Christendom, 
which  it  seems  he  had  printed  and  puUished  for 
the  three  preceding  years.  The  patent  recites  that 
this  practice  of  publishing  a  price-current  for  the 
use  of  the  commercial  world  "  never  yet  been 
brought  here  to  that  perfection  answerable  to  other 
parts  beyond  sea ;"  "  by  which  neglect,"  adds  his 
majesty,  "  within  our  city  of  London  (being  one 
of  the  mother  cities  for  trade  in  all  Christendom) 
our  said  city  is  much  disgraced,  and  our  mer- 
chants hindered  in  their  commerce  aud  corre- 
spondence." The  next  year  produced  a  mure 
important  uovelty, — the  iir^t  establishment  of  a 
regular,  though  limited  system  of  internal  posts. 
James  I.  had  originally  established  a  post-office 
fur  the  conveyance  of  letters  to  and  from  fureign 
pnrts;  and  the  control  aud  profits  of  this  foreign 
post-office,  which  is  described  as  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  English  merchants,  had  been  con- 
firmed aud  continued  to  William  Frizell  and 
Thomas  Witherings,  by  Charles,  in  1632.  But  the 
origin  of  the  home  post-office  dates  only  from  1635. 
Up  to  this  time,  his  majesty  observes  in  a  pro- 
clamation on  the  subject,  there  had  been  no  certain 
intercourse  between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  wherefore  he  now  commands  his  postr 
master  of  England  for  foreign  parts  to  settle  a 
running  post  or  two,  to  run  night  aud  day  between 
Edinburgh  and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come 
hack  again  in  six  days ;  and  to  take  with  them  all 
such  letters  as  shall  be  directed  to  any  post-town 
in  or  near  that  road.  Bye-posts  are,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  to  be  connected  with  several  places 
on  the  main  Une  to  bring  in  and  carry  out  the 
letters  from  and  to  Lincoln,  Hull,  and  other 
towns.  A  similar  post  to  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
and  another  to  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  are  at  the 
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same  time  ordered  to  be  established;  and  it  in 
promised  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  like  con- 
veyances should  be  settled  for  the  Oxford  and 
Bristol  road,  and  also  for  that  leading  through 
Colchester  and  Norwich.  The  rates  of  postage  are 
fixed  at  two-pence  the  single  letter  for  any  distance 
under  eighty  miles ;  four-pence  up  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles ;  six- pence  for  any  longer  distance ; 
eight-pence  to  any  place  in  Scotland.  It  is  ordered 
that  no  other  messengers  nor  foot-posts  shall  carry 
any  letters,  but  those  alone  which  shall  be  em- 
ployed by  the  king's  postmaster-general,  unless  to 
places  to  which  the  king's  posts  do  not  go,  with 
the  exception  of  common  known  carriers,  or  mes- 
sengers particularly  sent  on  purpose,  or  persons 
carrying  a  letter  for  a  friend.  The  mode  of  con- 
veyance contem  plated  in  this  scheme  was  by  persons 
riding  on  horseback,  which  indeed  continued  to  be 
the  general  system  of  our  post-office  down  to 
within  the  last  fifty  years :  the  proclamation  directs 
that  two-pence- halfpenny  per  mile  shall  be  paid  on 
the  roads  to  the  several  post-maaters  for  every  single 
horse  carrying  the  letters.  We  may  observe  that 
if  this  post  established  by  Charles  I.  actually  made 
out  the  distance  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
in  three  days,  it  was  a  quicker  conveyance  than  the 
public  were  possessed  of  a  century  later.  "  The 
conveyance  of  post-letters,"  says  Giles  Jacob,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Law  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished in  1132.  **  exteuda  to  every  considerable 
market-town,  and  is  so  expeditious  that  every 
twenty-four  hours  the  post  goes  six  score  miles." 
But  at  the  rate  appointed  in  Charles's  proclamation 
the  post  between  Edinbui^h  and  London  must 
have  gone  fully  seven  score  miles  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  pro- 
ject was  not  fully  carried  into  effect.  Witherings, 
who  was  now  inland  as  well  as  foreign  postmaster, 
was  superseded  in  1640  for  abuses  in  the  execu- 


tion of  both  his  offices ;  and  they  were  sequestered 
into  the  hands  of  Philip  Burlamachy,  to  be  exer- 
cised henceforth  under  the  care  and  oversight  of 
the  king's  principal  secretary  of  state.  From  that 
date,  therefore,  the  Post-Office  may  be  considered 
as  a  public  estabUshment. 

The  continued  growth  of  London  affords  another 
proof  of  the  advancing  condition  of  the  national 
commerce,  industry,  and  wealth.  Repeated  pro- 
clamations were  published  both  by  James  and 
Charles,  as  they  had  been  by  Elizabeth,  with 
the  view  of  checking  the  further  increase  of  the 
capital,  which  all  forcibly  attest  how  irresistibly  the 
evil,  as  they  imagined  it  to  be,  made  head  against 
their  most  strenuous  efforts.  One  proclamation  of 
Charles,  in  1630,  forbade  the  erecting  of  any  houses 
or  new  foundations  in  London,  Westminster,  or 
within  three  mites  of  any  of  the  gates  of  London  or 
of  the  palace  of  Westminster;  and  also  the  enter- 
taining of  additional  inmates  in  houses  already 
existing,  which,"  says  his  majesty,  "  would 
multiply  the  inhabitants  to  such  an  excessive  num- 
ber that  they  could  neither  be  governed  nor  fed." 
Another  measure,  repeatedly  adopted  by  both  these 
kings,  was  to  order  all  mere  visitors  to  the  capital  to 
leave  it  and  go  back  to  their  homes  in  the  oountry. 
In  161*7  a  proclamation  by  King  James  strictly 
commanded  all  noblemen,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
who  had  mansion-houses  in  the  country,  to  depart 
within  twenty  days,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
oat  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  and  to 
return  to  their  several  habitations  in  the  country, 
there  to  continue  and  abide  until  the  end  of  the 
summer  vacation,  **  to  perform  the  duties  and 
charge  of  their  several  places  and  service ;  and 
likewise*  hy  house-keeping,  to  be  a  comfort  unto 
their  ueiS^^"^'  ^  order  to  renew  and  revive  the 
laud^^le  custom  of  hospitality  in  their  respective 
coun^^gj," ,  Hone  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 
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except  those  having  urgent  busineu,  to  be  signified 
to,  and  approved  by,  the  privy  council.  Again,  in 
1622,  in  one  proclamation  he  commanded  all 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  having  seats  in  the 
country,  forthwith  to  go  home  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  Christmas,  and  to  keep  hospitality  in  their 
several  counties, — "which,"  said  he,  *'i8  now  the 
more  needful,  as  this  is  a  time  of  scarcity  and 
dearth  and,  in  a  second,  he  enjoined  the  persons 
thus  relegated  to  the  country  to  remain  there  till 
his  further  pleasure  should  be  known,  adding,  that 
the  order  should  be  held  to  include  widows  of  dis- 
tinction, and  that  all  such  lords  and  gentlemen  as 
had  law-business  to  bring  them  up  to  London 
should  leave  their  wives  and  children  in  ihs 
country. 

Of  many  proclamations  of  the  same  kind 
issued  bv  Charles  we  shall  notice  only  one,  of 
the  year  1633,  in  which  his  majesty  argues  that, 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  residing  in  London 
with  their  families,  a  great  part  of  their  money 
and  substance  was  drawn  away  from  the  sevenu 
counties  whence  it  arose,  "  and  spent  in  the  city 
on  excess  of  apparel,  provided  from  foreign  parts, 
to  the  enriching  of  other  nations,  and  the  un- 
necessary consumption  of  a  great  part  of  the 
treasure  of  this  realm,  and  in  other  vain  delights 
and  expenses,  even  to  the  wasting  of  their  estates." 
The  practice,  it  is  added,  also  drew  great  numbers 
of  loose  and  idle  people  to  London  and  West- 
minster, which  thereby  were  not  so  easily  governed 
as  formerly  ;  besides  that  the  poor-rates  were 
increased,  and  the  price  of  provisioua  enhanced. 
Much  of  all  this  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  suf- 
ficiently absurd ;  but  in  regard  to  the  point  last 
touched  upon  here,  it  is  but  fair  to  remember,  that, 
from  the  difficulties  of  conveyance  betwem  one 
part  of  the  country  and  mother,  any  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  people  upon  one  spot  waa  in  those 
days  reasonably  regarded  with  more  alarm,  for  the 
pressure  it  might  occasion  upon  the  local  provision- 
market,  than  it  would  be  now,  when  the  whole 
kingdom  is  in  a  manner  but  one  market  Still, 
no  doubt,  the  right  way  to  treat  the  inconvenience 
was,  as  with  all  such  mere  economic  tendencies,  to 
leave  it  to  correct  itself. 

Howel,  in  his  Londinopolis,  published  in  1657, 
observes  that  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Eng^ 
land  and  Scotland,  by  the  accession  of  James  in 
1603,  conduced  not  a  little  to  unite  also  the  two 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  which  were 
once  above  a  mile  asunder ;  "  for,*'  says  he,  *^  the 
Scots,  greatly  multiplying  here,  nestled  themselves 
about  ^e  court ;  so  tiiat  the  Strand,  from  the  mud 
walls  and  thatched  cottages,  acquired  that  perfec- 
tion of  buildings  it  now  possesses.*'  Some  years 
after  James's  accessioD,  however,  we  find  St.  GKies*s 
in-the-Fields  still  spoken  of,  in  an  act  of  parliar 
ment  for  paving  it,  as  a  town  separate  irinn  the 
capital :  it  and  the  lane  called  Drury  Lane,  leading 
from  it  to  the  Strand,  are  described  in  the  act  as 
**  of  late  years,  by  occasion  of  the  continual  road 
Uiere,  and  often  cairii^seaf  become  ixep,  /oalj^and 


dangerous  to  all  that  pass  those  ways.***  But 
before  the  banning  of  the  civil  wars  St.  Giles's, 
too,  had  been  completely  united  to  the  body  of 
the  great  congeries  upon  the  outskirts  of  which  it 
formerly  hung  apart,  and  a  large  portion  of  what 
was  now  known  as  the  capital,  including  Clare 
Market,  Long  Acre,  Bedfordbury,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing ranges  of  streets,  stood  upon  the  soil  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  **  The  very 
names  of  the  older  streets  about  Covent  Garden," 
oburves  a  writer  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  in  a  passage  which  furnishes  a  curious 
and  comprehensive  retrospect  of  these  and  also  of 
some  subsequent  changes,  "are  taken  from  tlie 
royal  family  at  this  time  (some,  indeed,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  as  Catherine  Street, 
Duke  Street,  York  Street,  &c.),  such  as  James 
Street,  King  Street,  Charles  Street,  HenrieUa 
Street  &c,  all  laid  out  by  the  great  architect, 
Inigo  Jones,  as  was  dso  uie  fine  piacza  .there ; 
although  that  part  where  atood  the  bouse  and  gar- 
dens of  tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  is  of  a  much  later 
date,  namely,  in  the  reigns  of  Kii^  William  and 
Queen  Anne.  Bloomsbury  and  the  streets  at  the 
Seven  Dials  were  built  up  somewhat  later,  as  also 
Leicester  Fields,  namely,  since  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  II.,  as  were  also  almost  all  St. 
James's  and  SL  Anne's  parishes,  and  a  great  part 
of  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Giles's.  I  have  met  with 
several  old  persons  in  my  younger  days  who  r&- 
membered  that  there  was  but  one  single  hotue  (a 
cake-house)  between  the  Mews  Gate  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  St.  Jamea's  Palace  Gate,  where  now 
stand  the  stately  ^les  of  St.  Jsmes's  Square,  Fall 
Mall,  and  other  fine  streeta.  They  also  remem- 
bered the  west  side  of  St.  Martin'a  Iiane  to  have 
been  a  qnickaet  het^.  Yet  High  Holbom  and 
Drury  Lane  were  filled  wUh  noblemen's  and 
gentlemen's  houses  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Those  fine  -streets  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Strand,  running  down  to  the  River  Thames, 
have  all  been  built  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  upon  the  sites  of  noblemen's 
houses  and  gardens  who  removed  farther  west- 
ward, as  their  names  denote.  Even  some  parts 
within  the  bars  of  the  city  of  London  remained 
unbuilt  wiUiin  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeara 
past,  particularly  all  the  ground  between  Shoe 
lAat  and  Fewter's  (now  Fetter)  Lane,  *  so  called,* 
says  Howel,  in  his  Londinopolis,  '  of  Fewters  (an 
old  appellation  of  idle  people)  loitering  there,  as  in 
a  way  leading  to  gardens  ;*  which  in  King  Charlea 
I.'s  laga,  and  even  some  of  them  aince,  have  been 
built  up  into  atreeti,,  lanes,  &c.  Scnreral  other 
parts  of  the  city,  it  ia  well  known,  have  been  ren- 
dered more  populous  by  the  removal  of  the  no- 
bility, Ac,  to  Westminster  liberties;  on  the  sites 
of  whose  former  spacious  houses  and  gardens  whole 
streets,  lanes,  and  courts  have  been  added  to  the 
city  since  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth."!  In 
1609,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  what  is  called 
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the  New  Birer,  by  which  the  mater  part  of  the 
metropolis  is  still  supplied  wim  water,  was,  after 
tiiree  years'  labour,  brought  into  the  reservoir  at 
Clerkenwell,  by  the  enterprising  and  puhlio- 
spirited  projector,  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  citizen 
and  goldsmith  of  London,  who  was  thereupon 
knighted  by  King  James.  One  of  the  patents 
granted  by  King  Charles  in  16S0  was  for  the  eoa- 
▼eying  of  certain  springs  oi  water  into  London  and 
Westminster  from  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Hodsdon  in  Hertfordshire,  after  the  plan  of  a  pro- 
jector named  Michael  Parker.  This  scheme, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  effect,  and 
it  only  deserve^  notice  from  the  drcnmstance  that, 
to  defray  dieir  expenses, — a  considerable  item  of 
which  was  to  be  a  payment  of 4000/.  a-year  into  the 
king's  exchequer— the  royal  grant  gave  the  under- 
takers "  a  special  licence  to  erect  and  publish  a 
lottery  or  lotteries,*'  "  according,"  it  is  added,  "  to 
the  course  of  other  lotteries  heretofore  used  or  prac- 
tised." Lotteries  had  been  for  more  than  half  a 
century  before  this  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the 
government  for  raising  money  for  particular  pur- 
poses; the  earliest  on  record,  it  is  said,  having 
occurred  in  the  year  1569,  when  20,OOM.  was 
raised  for  the  repair  of  certain  harbours  by  the 
sale  of  40,000  tickeU  at  ten  shillings  each,  the 
prizes  being  articles  of  ^late.  Another  lottery  was 
drawn  under  the  sanction  of  public  authonty  in 
the  leign  of  Jamea  I.,  to  defray  the  expenses 
attending  certain  of  ibe  early  aetdements  in 
America. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  remainder  of  the 
present  period  will  not  detain  us  long.  The  trade 
and  industry  of  the  country  in  all  their  branches 
suffered  of  necessity  considerable  depression  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war ;  but  after  the  re- esta- 
blishment of  tranquillity  and  a  settled  government, 
great  pains  were  taken  by  the  parliament  and  by 
Cromwell  to  bring  about  their  revival,  and,  on  tlw 
whole,  with  very  considerable  success. 

We  shall  first  enumerate  the  few  facts  requiring 
notice  in  the  history  of  the  several  great  chartered 
companies.  In  1643  a  number  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  East  India  Company  were  at  leiu^h  mduced 
to  subsoribe  a  new  stock,  but  only  to  the  in- 
adequate amount  of  105,000/.  Gre^  part  of  this 
money  was  soon  after  loat  in  yarious  ways ;  and 
for  some  yean  the  trade  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  c^ed  on  at  all.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  during  this  period  the  company 
acquired  two  of  its  most  important  possessions,  the 
town  of  Madraspatnam,  or  Madras,  long  the  seat  of 
their  supreme  government  in  India,  and  still  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  presidencies,  which  was  ceded 
to  them  by  the  sovereign  of  the  countir  in  1643 ; 
and  the  island  of  Sl  Ilelena,  of  whum  they  took 
possession  in  1651,  on  its  abandonment  by  the 
Dutch.  Meanwhile,  in  1649,  a  subscription  for  a 
new  stock  had  hem  opened ;  but,  although  enr 
couiaged  by  the  parliament,  it  proceeded  slowly, 
and  by  Hbo  foUown^  year  had  omy  produced  about 
103,000/.  With  ft  imaU  part  of  thia  they  mwi 
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after  engaged  in  the  Guinea  trade,  a  charter  to 
carry  on  which  for  five  years  they  obtained  from 
the  parliament  in  1651.  In  1654,  on  th(  con- 
elusicm  of  peace  with  Holland,  commissioners  from 
both  parties  were  appointed  to  settle  the  claims 
brought  by  the  English  and  Dutch  companies 
against  each  other  for  depredations  and  other 
injuries  committed  before  the  war ;  when  the 
English  gave  in  an  accoount  of  2,195,990/.  19^., 
which  the  Dutch  met  by  one  of  2,919,86 1/.  3s.  6d. ; 
but,  in  the  end,  the  commissioners  decided  that  a 
sum  of  85,000/.  should  be  {mid  by  the  Dutch, 
besides  about  3,600/.  to  the  heirs  of  certain  of  the 
sufferers  of  Amboyna, — an  award  for  which  the 
English  Company  was  probably  as  much  indebted 
to  the  humbled  condition  of  the  UnUed  Provinces 
at  the  moment  as  to  the  clear  justice  of  the  case. 
For  some  years  longer,  however,  the  compau;*a 
trade  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Any  private 
adventurer  who  chose  to  fit  out  a  ship  for  India 
was  connived  at  by  the  government  in  violating 
their  privileges,  so  that  the  company,  as  a  body, 
carried  on  what  little  trade  they  did  merely  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  their  charter  from  being  ab- 
rogated on  the  pretext  that  they  made  no  use  of  it, 
and  in  the  hope  of  better  times.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  in  the  scramble  for  the  Indian  trade  which 
now  ensued,—- at  once  inundating  India  with  the 
manufactures  of  England  and  England  with  the 
produce  of  India,— the  interlopers  in  general  made 
as  scan^  profits  as  the  company,  so  that  at  last  most 
of  tiiera  joined  in  ui^ng  upon  the  government  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  exclusive  system.  Their 
so  acting,  however,  is  not  decisive  as  to  the  ab- 
solute failure  of  the  experiment  of  a  free-trade 
that  had  thus  been  tried,  inasmuch  as  their  pro- 
position was  avowedly  made  with  the  view  of 
becoming  themselves  members  of  the  company 
when  it  should  be  set  up  again  with  a  new  etoctc 
and  a  new  charter.  Still  it  is  probable  that  com- 
mercial enterprise  was  not  yet  su£Sciently  advanced 
in  England  to  have  enabled  the  country  to  carry  ou 
the  Indian  trade  successfully  by  the  mere  efforts  of 
individuals  against  the  powerful  rivalry  of  tiie 
Dutch  and  Portuguese  monopoliea.  At  last,  in 
October,  1657,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the 
company  for  seven  years,  aftev  they  had  actually, 
in  despair  of  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  go- 
vernment, put  up  bills  in  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
the  preceding  January,  offering  their  property  and 
their  privileges,  such  as  they  were,  for  sale.  On 
this  a  new  stock  of  about  370,000/.  was  raised, 
which  immediately  placed  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  enabled  it  to 
carry  on  the  trade  with  a  spirit  and  success  which 
continued  without  interruption  or  abatement  till 
the  Rfstoration.  A  short  paragraph  from  the 
annalist  of  our  Indian  commerce,  whon^  we  have 
chiefly  followed  in  this  summary,  will  explain  the 
state  of  ito  establishments  abroad  at  the  close  of  the 
prea^^t  penod.  "  In  the  infancy  of  the  company's 
cott^ wr^fce*  Bsntsm  was  the  chief  factory,  to  which 
all  f^a^^^  aaboiidinatei  and  «o  they  con- 
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tinned  till  the  year  1638  car  1639,  when  Sunt 
became  the  chief  establiahinent,  and  the  factories 
of  Bantam,  Fort  StOeorve  (or  Madras),  Hooghly 
in  Bengal,  and  those  in  Perua,  were  made  bmo- 
ordinate  to  it.  In  the  year  1660  the  company  sent 
out  orders  to  give  up  the  inland  factories  of  Agra 
and  Amadavad,  as  idso  Mocha  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
BuBflorah  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Their 
port  of  Gombroon  being  of  doubtful  utility,  it  was 
referred  to  further  consideration  whether  it  should 
be  kept  up  or  abandoned.  It  was  determined  to 
retain  Garwu,  Calavella,  Rajapore,  and  Scindy  as 
loDg  as  the  customs  in  Persia  should  continue  to 
be  paid ;  and  these  factoriea  were  made  subordinate 
to  Surat.  The  factories  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del  and  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  were  put  under  one 
a^t  at  Fort  St.  Qeoi^  (or  Madras),  who  was 
directed  to  use  hia  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
settlement  in  Ceyloo.*** 

The  trade  in  woollens  with  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany,  carried  on,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers,  continued  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition  during  all  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.    In  1647  the  company  removed 
their  comptoir,  or  foreign  residence,  from  Delft  to 
Dort,  and  here  they  remained,  notwithstanding 
repeated  invitations  from  the  msgiatrates  of  Bruges 
to  return  to  that  dty,  in  which  ti^ey  had  originally 
fixed  themselves,  till  about  the  year  1651,  when 
they  began  to  remove  to  Hambui^h,  which  soon 
after  became  the  sole  staple  for  the  English  woollen 
trade.    An  ordinance  of  tlie  Lords  and  Commons, 
hi  1643,  granted  a  new  and  more  am^le  charter  to 
the  Levant  Commnyi  **  which,"  said  the  ordi- 
nance, **  beside  Uie  building  and  maintaining  of 
divers  great  ships,  and  the  venting  of  kerseys, 
sayes,  perpetuanos,  and  sevnal  other  commodities, 
hath  been  found  very  serviceable  to  this  state,  by 
advancing  navigation  and  traneporting  into  foreign 
parts,  for  several  years  together,  above  20,000 
broad-cloths,  besides  other  commodities,  dyed  aod 
dressed  in  their  full  manufacture."   Among  the 
productions  of  the  East  soon  after  this  imported 
in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Levant  Company, 
was  coffee.    It  is  said  that  cofiee  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1653  by  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant of  the  name  of  Edwards,  who  had  brought 
home  with  him  a  Greek  servant  accustomed  to  make 
it.  and  whom  he  s^  in  in  a  coffee-house  in  St 
Michael's  Alley,  Comhill,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Virginia  Coffee-house  now  stands.   The  valuable 
privileges  of  the  Russian  Cmnjpany  were  tdcen 
from  them  by  the  czar  a  abort  tnne  before  King 
Charles's  death,  m  the  pretence  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  company  had  taken  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  what  the  czar  considered  a  rebellion 
agaiust  their  lawful  sovereign ;  byt  it  appears  that 
whatever  resentment  may  have  been  entertained 
gaainst  them  on  that  account  was  at. least  very 
aeztenmaly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Dutch,  who 
seized  the  opportunity  of  bargaining  for  a  share  of 
the  Archangel  trade  on  condition  of  payii^  a  duty 
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of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  exports  and  hnportB.  For 
some  yean  aAer  this  the  Et^Hsh  trade  to  Rusna 
seems  to  have  been  almost  suspended ;  nor  did  a 
sort  of  embassy,  sent  to  the  czar,  or  emperw  as  be 
styled  him,  by  Cromwell  in  1654,  succeed  in 
obtaininK  more  than  some  very  petty  conceseims. 
We  shall  have  to  notice  some  further  negotiationa 
which  took  place  upon  this  subject  in  dke 
period. 

Till  the  year  1641  the  only  produce  of  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes  consisted  of  very  bad  tobacco 
and  a  little  cotton  and  ginger ;  but  in  that  year 
some  of  the  planters  procured  a  few  sugar-canes 
firom  Femambuc  in  Brazil,  which  throve  so  well, 
that,  after  a  seasoi  or  two,  a  small  ingenio,  or  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  was  set  up  in  the 
island.    Yet  in  1641,  when-  Ligou,  tiie  author 
of  the  *  History  of  Barbadoes,*  who  gives  this  ac- 
count arrived  in  the  island,  although  Uiere  were 
then  many  sugar-works  set  up,  the  people  were 
still  ignorant  of  the  true  manner  of  planting,  tbe 
time  of  cutting  the  canes,  and  other  particulars  in 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  plant.    All  these  defi- 
ciencies, however,  were  soon  got  over ;  the  business 
of  sugar-making  was  carried  on  every  year  to  a 
greater  and  greater  extent ;  and  many  large  fortunea 
were  amassed  by  the  planters  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time.   The  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*  Trade  Revived,'  publiehed  in  1659,  speaks  of 
Barbadoes  as  "  having  given  to  many  men  of  low 
degree  exceeding  vast  tbrtunes,  equal  to  noblemen.'* 
He  adds,  that  **  upwards  of  a  hundred  sail  of  shipa 
there  yeariy  find  employment,  by  carrying  goods 
and  passengers  thither,  and  bringing  thence  other 
commodities ;  whereby  seamen  are  bred  and  cut- 
torn  increased,  our  commodities  vended,  and  many 
thousands  emploved  tlierein,  and  in  refining  sugar 
therefrom,  which  we  formerly  had  from  other 
countries."  Till  this  extended  cultivation  of  sugar 
in  Barbadoes,  all  of  that-article  consumed  in  Eng- 
land had  been  obtained  from  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory of  Brazil.    Nor  were  the  English  io  Bar- 
badoes long  in  imitating  their  Portuguese  rivals 
on  the  southern  continent  of  America  in  another 
branch  of  trade  which  has  darkened  the  history 
of  the  rearing  of  the  sugar-cane  wherever  it  has 
spread  over  those  regions, — the  importotion  of 
negroes  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  The 
rapid  increase,  again,  of  the  population  of  this  aoa 
our  other  West  Indian  settlonents  thus  produced 
soon  created  a  large  demand  for  neceseanes  or  all 
kinds  from  England.    While  the  trade,  however, 
between  the  mother-country  and  her  coloniea  was 
still  only  growing  up  to  this  state,  an  ordinance  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  1646,  although  ac- 
knowledging in  the  preamble  that  the  several 
plantations  of  Virginia,  Bermuda,  Barbadoes,  and 
other  places  of  America,  had  been  very  beneficial 
to  the  kingdom  by  the  increase  of  navigation  and 
of  the  customs  arising  from  the  import  of  the 
commodities  of  their  growth,  and  thereupon  coo- 
tinning  for  three  yeara  longer  the  exonption  ftom 
all  dutiei  exc^t  the  new  dn^  of  excise  whidi 
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borne  produce  and  maoufactures  carried  out  to 
these  plantations  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  imposed, 
fur  the  6nt  time*  the  important  restriction  that 
"none  in  any  of  the  porta  of  the  aaid  plauta- 
tiona  do  suffer  any  ship  or  vessel  to  lade  any 
goods  of  the  growth  of  the  plaiitaticuii,  and 
carry  them  to  foreign  parts,  except  in  Ejoglish 
bottoms,  under  forfeiture  of  the  before-named 
exemption  from  customs."  We  shall  presently 
Bod  this  principle  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  in 
a  subsequent  much  more  memorable  measure  of 
the  Rump  parliament.  Meanwhile,  during  the 
dissensions  that  raged  at  home,  and  after  the 
triumph  of  the  parliamentary  cause,  great  numbers 
of  the  royalista  had  sought  refuge  in  Virginia,  Bar- 
badoes,  and  the  other  West  ludia  settlements;  so 
that  die  white  population  of  these  dependencies 
was  in  geueral  fiercely  opposed  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  they  might  be  sud  to  he  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  after  all  the  rest  of  the  empire  had  been 
reduced  to  submissicm  and  quiet.  Barbadoes, 
indeed,  had  actually  received  Lord  Willoughhy  as 
governor  under  a  commission  from  Charles  II., 
then  in  Holland,  and  had  pruclaimed  Charles  as 
king.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
English  parliament,  in  1651,  with  the  view  of 
punishiog  at  once  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  Dutch,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  carrying-trade  between  the  Weat  Indies 
and  Europe,  passed  their  famous  Navigation  Act, 
declaring  that  no  merchandize  either  of  Asia, 
Afri(^  or  America,  except  only  such  as  should  be 
imported  directly  from  the  place  of  its  growth  or 
manufacture  in  Europe,  should  be  imported  into 
Eugland,  Ireland,  or  an^  of  the  plantations  in 
any  but  English-built  ships,  belonging  either  to 
English  or  English-plantation  subjects,  navigated 
by  English  commanders,  and  having  at  least  three- 
^Tths  of  the  sailora  Englishmen.  It  was  also 
further  enacted  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  pro- 
ductiou,  or  manufacture  of  any  country  in  Europe 
should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  except  in 
British  ships,  or  in  such  ships  as  were  the  real  pro- 
perty of  the  people  of  the  country  or  place  in  which 
the  goods  were  produced,  or  from  which  they  could 
only  be,  or  most  usually  were,  exported.  Upon 
this  law,  which  was  re-enacted  after  the  Restora- 
tion, and  which  down  to  our  own  day  has  been 
generally  regarded  and  upheld  as  the  palladium 
of  our  commerce,  and  the  maritinw  Magna  Charta 
of  England,  we  shall  only  at  present  omcrve  that 
one  of  its  first  consequences  waa  undoubtedly  the 
war  with  Holland  wluch  broke  out  the  year  after 
it  was  passed.  It  is  admitted  also,  we  may  add, 
by  a  writer  who  ranks  among  its  most  zealous 
eulogists,  that  it  "occasioned  at  first  loud  com- 
plaints, that  though  our  people  had  not  stiipping 
enough  to  import  from  all  parts  whatever  they 
wanted,  they  were  nevertheless,  by  this  law,  de- 
barred receiving  due  supplies  of  merchandise  from 
other  nations,  who  only  could,  and  till  then  did, 
import  them."*   The  Barbadians  were  at  length, 
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not  without  much  difficulty,  compelled  to  surrender 
their  island  to  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Sir 
George  Ayscue,  in  March,  1653  ;  but,  even  after 
this,  they  continued,  notwithstanding  the  prohi- 
bitory act,  to  keep  up  a  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  Dutch,  which  was  connived  at  by  the 
government.  The  wealth  and  importance  of  Bar- 
badoes, however,  were  considerably  reduced  by 
Cromwell's  conquest,  in  1656,  of  Jamaica,  to 
which  many  of  the  planters  soon  after  removed, 
induced  principally  by  the  greater  cheapness  of 
land  in  that  island. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  on  money  had  conti- 
nued to  be  ten  per  cent.,  as  fixed  by  the  act  of 
1571,*  till,  in  1624,  it  was  reduced  to  eight  per 
cent,  by  the  statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  11, — which,  after 
authorizing  thia  rate,  droUy  adds  the  proviso, 
"that  no  words  in  this  law  contained  shall  be 
construed  or  expounded  to  allow  the  practice  of 
usury  in  point  of  rel^ion  or  conscience !"  The 
rate  of  interest  continued  to  be  eight  per  cent,  till 
1651,  when  it  was  further  reduced  by  the  parha- 
ment  to  six  per  cent,  at  which  point  it  remained 
fixed  for  the  rest  of  the  present  period.  Some 
years  before  this  time  a  regular  trade  in  the  lend- 
ing of  money  had  sprung  up,  of  which  Anderson 
gives  the  foUowiug  account  from  a  rare  and  curious 
pamphlet,  entitled  *The  Mystery  of  the  New- 
fashioned  Goldsmiths  or  Bankers  discovered,' 
printed  in  1676.  For  some  time  the  usual  place 
in  which  the  London  merchants  kept  their  cash 
had  been  the  Royal  Mint  in  the  Tower.  But  the 
despotic  act  of  Charles  I.  in  seizing,  a  few  months 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  a  sum 
of  200,000/.  which  was  lod^  here,  under  the 
name  of  a  loon,  having  destroyed  the  security  of 
that  place  of  deposit,  it  then  became  customary, 
we  are  told,  though  Uie  statemoit  seems  a  strange 
one,  for  mercha^  and  traders  to  intrust  their 
cash  to  the  keeping  of  their  clerks  and  apprentices, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  the 
said  clerks  and  apprentices  fell  into  the  habit  of 
running  away  from  their  masters  and  going  to  the 
army :  so  that,  at  last,  about  the  year  1645,  com- 
mercial men  first  began  to  place  their  cash  in  the 
hands  of  goldsmiths ;  until  which  time,  it  is  stated, 
the  business  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Ijondon  consisted 
merely  in  buying  imd  selling  plate  and  foreign 
coins  of  gold  and  silver,  in  melting  and  culling 
these  articles,  in  coining  some  at  the  Mint,  and  in 
supplying  with  the  rest  the  refiners,  plate-makers, 
and  mei^ants,  according  to  the  variations  of 
the  price.  "This  new  banking  business,"  the 
account  proceeds,  "  soon  grew  very  considerable. 
It  happened  in  those  times  of  civil  commotion,  that 
the  parliament,  out  of  the  plate,  and  from  the  old 
coin  brought  into  the  Mint,  coined  seven  millions 
into  half-crowns ;  and  there  being  no  mills  then 
in  use  at  the  Mint,  this  new  mouey  was  of  very 
unequal  weight,  sometimes  two-pence  and  three- 
pence difference  in  an  ounce ;  and  most  of  it  was, 
it  seems,  heavier  than  it  ought  to  have  been  in 

*  See  voL  U.  p.  783, 
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proportion  to  the  value  in  foreign  parts.  Of  this 
the  goldsmiths  made,  naturally,  the  advantages 
usual  in  such  cases,  hy  picking  out  or  culling  the 
heaviest,  and  melting  them  down,  and  exporting 
them.  It  happened,  also,  that  our  gold  coins  were 
too  weighty,  and  of  these  aUo  they  took  the  like 
advantage.  Moreover,  such  merchants*  servants 
as  still  kept  their  masters'  running  cash,  had  fallen 
into  a  way  of  clandestinely  lending  the  same  to  the 
goldsmiths,  at  four-pence  per  cent,  per  diem  (about 
six  per  cent.per  annum);  who,  by  these  and  such  bke 
means,  were  enabled  to  lend  out  great  quantities 
of  cash  to  necessitous  merchants  and  others,  weekly 
or  moDthly*  at  high  interest ;  and  also  began  to 
discount  uie  merchants'  bills  at  the  like,  or  an 
higher  rate  of  interest.  Much  about  the  same 
time  the^  began  to  receive  the  rents  of  gentlemen's 
estates  remitted  to  town,  and  to  allow  them  and 
others  who  put  cash  into  their  hands  some  interest 
for  it,  if  "it  remained  but  for  a  single  month  in 
their  hands,  or  even  a  lesser  time.  This  was  a 
great  allurement  for  people  to  put  this  money  into 
their  hands,  which  would  bear  interest  till  the  day 
they  wanted  it.  And  they  could  also  draw  it  out 
by  one  hundred  pounds,  or  fifty  pounds,  &c.,  at  a 
time,  as  they  wanted  it,  with  infinitely  less  trouble 
than  if  they  had  lent  it  out  on  either  real  or  per- 
sonal security.  The  consequence  was,  that  it 
quickly  brought  a  great  quantity  of  cash  into  their 
hands  I  so  that  the  chief  or  greatest  of  them  were 
now  enabled  to  supply  CromweU  with  money  in 
advance  on  the  revenues,  as  his  occasions  required, 
upon  great  advantages  to  themselves."  Here  we 
have  all  the  principal  operations  of  our  modem 
banks,  indudmg  even  some  portion  of  the  accom- 
modation given  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the 
government  in  our  day,  described  as  already  in 
use  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  No 
banking  establishment,  properly  so  called,  how- 
ever, like  those  already  existing  at  Amsterdam  and 
in  several  of  the  Italian  States,  was  begun  in  Eng- 
land during  the  present  period,  although  various 
projects  of  the  kind  were  submitted  both  to  the 
public  and  the  parliament 

In  1652  the  postage  of  letters  in  England  was 
farmed  or  let  by  the  state  to  John  Manley,  Esq., 
for  10,000/.  a-year ;  and  four  years  a(Ur  the  whole 
establiehment  of  the  Post  0£^  was  subjected  to 
a  revision  and  placed  upon  a  more  stable  founda- 
tion than  heretofore.  In  1652  the  number  of 
hackDey-coaches  licensed  to  ply  in  the  streets  of 
London  was  raised  to  two  hundred,  and  in  1654 
to  three  hundred,  the  government  and  regulation 
of  them  being  placed  in  the  court  of  aldermen. 
The  old  dread  of  the  over-increase  of  the  capital, 
however,  still  continued  to  haunt  the  legislature  of 
the  commonwealth  as  much  as  it  had  formerly 
done  the  court.  An  edict  published  in  1656  de- 
clares that  "  the  great  and  excessive  number  of 
houses,  edifices,  outhouses,  and  cottages  erected 
and  new-built  in  and  about  the  city  of  Ijondon  is 
found  to  be  very  mischievous  and  inconvenient, 
and  a  great  annoyance  and  nuisance  to  the  com- 


monwealth," Whereupon  a  fine  of  (me  year's 
rent  is  imposed  on  all  houses  erected  on  new  foun- 
dations within  ten  miles  of  the  walls  of  London 
since  1620,  not  having  four  acres  of  freehold  land 
attached  to  them ;  and  a  fine  of  100/.  on  all  such 
as  should  be  erected  in  future.  But  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  act  were  excepted  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  several  city  hospitals  ;  the  Earl  of 
Clare's  new  market  (now  Clare  Market),  which 
is  described  as  just  then  built ;  the  streets  about 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  then  in  course  of  being 
erected;  Bangor  Court  in  Shoe  Lane,  then  about 
to  be  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's 
house  and  garden ;  and  some  other  recent  erections 
below  Ixindon  Bridge  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Thae  were  no  doubt  all  the  chief  additions 
that  had  been  made  to  the  metropolis  within  tiie 
last  few  years. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  poiod 
both  the  fineness  and  the  weight  of  the  silver  coin- 
age continued  the  same  as  they  had  been  fixed  in 
the  year  1601 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pound  of  Mint 
silver  contained  eighteen  ounces  of  alloy,  and  waa 
coined  into  sixty-two  shillinge.* 

Immediately  after  his  accession,  James  I.  di- 
rected two  coinages  of  gold, — one  of  pieces  of  ten 
shillings,  five  shillings,  and  tn'o  and  sixpence  in 
value, — that  is,  of  angels,  half  angels,  and  quarter 
angels,  from  gold  of  '23  carats  3J  grains  fine ;  the 
other  of  pieces  of  twenty  shillings  and  the  same 
inferior  ctmrent  values,  that  is,  of  sovoreigns,  half- 
sovereigns,  crowns,  and  half-crowns,  from  gold  of 
only  22  carats  fine.  This  throwing  into  circulation 
of  two  gold  coinages  of  different  standards  must, 
one  would  think,  have  been  attended  with  some 
inconveniences.  At  the  same  time  he  (ndered  a 
silver  coinage  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings, 
sixpences,  two-pences,  pence,  and  half-pence. 
All  the  pieces  of  these  first  coinages'  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afterwards  issued  by  bearing 
the  words  Ang.  Sco.  (for  England  and  Scotland), 
instead  of  those  denoting  King  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  the  title  James  assumed  the  following 
year,  and  which  he  directed,  by  proclamation,  to 
be  thenceforth  used  upon  all  the  coins.  In  the 
next  coinage,  the  pound  of  gold,  which  had  hereto- 
fore passed  only  for  thirty-three  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings, was  ordered  to  be  raised  in  value  to  thirty- 
seven  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence,  the 
proclamation  to  that  efiect  setting  forth  that  tiie 
English  gold  coin  had  of  late  been  exported  iu 

freat  qnantitieB  in  consequence  of  its  not  bearii^  a 
ue  proportion  to  the  silver,  as  in  other  nations. 
The  gold  coins  were  now  directed  to  be,  one  of  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings,  to  be  called  the  unity  ; 
one  of  ten  shillings,  to  be  called  the  double  crown  ; 
one  of  five  shillings,  to  be  called  the  Britain  crown  ; 
one  of  four  shillings,  to  he  called  the  thistle  crown ; 
and  one  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  be  called 
the  half-crovrn.  The  next  year  the  value  of  the 
pound  of  gold  was  raised  to  forty  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings ;  and  at  that  rate  a  gold  coinage  was  ordered 
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Tose-rinls  at  thirty  shillings  each  ;  spur- rials  at 
tRn  shillings;  and  angels  at  ten  ehillings.  In 
^11.  in  coniequence  of  the  increasing  value  of 
lid  in  relation  to  silver  in  the  general  European 
arltet  of  the  precious  metale,  it  was  found  ne- 
ssary  to  raise,  by  proclamation,  the  value  of  the 
iity  to  twenty-two  shillitigs,  and  that  of  all  the 


other  gold  pieces  then  current  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  next  year  the  pound  of  gold  coined  into 
rose-riaU,  spur-rials,  and  angels  was  raised  to  the 
value  of  forty-four  pounds  in  tale ;  and  that  coined 
into  unities,  &c.  to  forty  pounds,  eighteen  shillings, 
and  four-pence.  In  1619  a  new  gold  coinage  was 
issued,  consisting  of  pieces  of  tweuty  shilling,  ten 
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shillings,  and  five  shillin;^,  which,  in  consequence 
of  hetng  impresstd  with  the  king's  head  but* 
rounded  by  a  laurel,  came  to  be  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  laurels.  Both  the  twenty-shilling 
laurel  and  the  unity  were  also  popularly  called 
hroad-pieccB.  In  this  reign  likewise  appeared  the 
first  English  copper  coinage,  conBisting  of  far- 
things, which  were  issued  in  1613,  the  private 
tokens  of  lead  and  braes,  which  shop-keepers  and 
other  dealers  had  Iohk  been  in  the  habit  of  fabri- 
cating and  using  in  their  payments,  being  at  the 
same  time  abolished.  It  was  calculated  that  there 
were  about  three  thousand  retailers  of  victuals  and 
email  wares  in  and  about  London  that  thua  used 
their  own  tokens;  and  the  practice  was  general 
in  all  the  considerable  towns  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a 
pound  of  gold  of  23  carats  9^  grains  fine  was 
directed  to  be  accounted  of  the  value  of  forty-four 
pounds  ten  shillings ;  and  a  pound  of  22  carats 
fine  of  the  vahie  of  forty-one  pounds.  "  In  the 
former  reign,**  observes  Leake,  "  the  great  quan- 
tity of  silver  brought  into  Europe  upon  the  opening 
of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  had  raised  the 
price  of  gold,  and  caused  it  to  be  exported,  so  that 
for  two  years  hardly  any  usual  payments  were 
made  in  gold ;  but  the  gold,  by  reason  of  this 
advanced  price,  being  brought  back,  there  followed 
as  great  a  scarcity  of  silver.*'*  It  had  been  the 
practice,  too,  of  the  goldsmiths  for  some  years,  he 
adds,  to  cull  out  the  weightiest  and  he&t  silver 
money,  for  which  they  would  give  a  premium  of 
two  and  sometimes  three  shillings  on  Uie  hundred 
pounds,  and  to  melt  and  export  it.  Above  ten 
millions  of  poui^s  sterling  in  silver  were  coined 
from  1630  to  1643;  "nevertheless,  in  1632," 
Rushworth  tells  ns,  '*  there  was  such  plenty  of 
gold  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  such  scarcity  of  silver, 
that  the  drovers  and  farmers,  who  brought  their 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  to  be  sold  in  Smithfield, 
would  ordinarily  make  their  bargain  to  be  paid  in 
t'ilver  and  nut  in  gold.  And,  besides,  in  this  time 
people  did  ordinarily  give  two-pence,  and  some- 
times more,  to  get  twenty  shillings  in  silver  for  the 
exchange  of  a  twenty-shilling  piece  of  gold,  full 
weight  And  in  and  about  Loq^lon  and  West- 
minster, as  well  as  in  other  parts,  most  people 
carried  gold  scales  in  their  pockets  to  veiga  gold 
on  all  occasions."t  The  coins  struck  by  Charles 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  were  of  the  same 
denominations  as  those  issued  1^  his  &ther. 
Among  his  schemes  for  raising  money  at  this  time 
were  various  projects  which  were  set  on  foot  for 
coining  silver  extracted  from  the  lead-mines  in 
different  parts  of  England.  Of  these,  however,  the 
only  one  that  turned  out  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree productive  was  that  for  coining  the  silver 
jicldm  by  the  Welsh  mines,  for  which  purpose  a 
mint  was  established,  in  1637,  »x.  castle  of 
Aberystwith,  in  Cardiganshire. ,  These  mines  nlti- 
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mately  yielded  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  silver  a- 
week;  and  the  mint  at  Aberystwidi  proved  of 
considerable  service  to  the  king  during  his  war 
with  the  parliament.  Of  severd  other  mines,  the 
ore  of  which  was  tried  by  workmen  brought  out  of 
Germany,  those  of  Slaithbome  in  Lancashire  are 
said  to  have  yielded  four  per  cent,  of  silver ;  those 
of  Barnstable  in  Devonshire  and  Court-Martin  in 
Cornwall,  ten  per  cent. ;  and  those  at  Mifrgleswicke 
and  Wardel,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  six  or  eight 
per  cent.  In  this  reign,  also,  was  introduced,  by 
Nicholas  Briot,  a  native  of  France,  the  process  uf 
fabricating  coins  by  machinery,  instead  of  by  the 
hammer,  the  only  method  hitherto  employed. 
Briot,  driven  from  France,  where  he  had  been  gra- 
ver general  of  the  coin,  by  the  intrigues  of  persons 
whose  interests  were  opposed  to  his  ingenious  im- 
provements; appears  to  have  come  over  to  England 
about  the  year  1628,  and  in  1633  was  constituted 
chief  engraver  of  coins  for  the  mint  in  the  Tower 
of  J^ondon.  He  remained  in  this  country  till  he 
was  recalled  to  France  by  the  Chancellor  Segiiier 
about  the  year  1640.  While  he  presided  over  the 
cutting  of  the  dies  for  the  English  coinage,  it  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  then  known. 
Among  other  pieces  of  his  striking  is  one  in  gold, 
of  the  weight  of  8  pennyweights,  18j  grains, 
"with  the  king's  head,"  says  Leake,  "admirably 
well  done,  bare-headsd,  and  the  lovelock,  as  it  was 
called,  hanging  before,  which,  it  seems,  was  so 
disagreeable  to  the  Roundheads  (so  called  fromtlic 
contrary  extreme)  that  Prynne  wrote  a  book  against 
it,  called  The  Unlovelinws  of  Lovelocla.'*  This, 
being  dated  in  1630,  must  have  been  among  the 
earliest  of  Briot's  productions.  After  the  war  had 
begun  and  the  parliament  had  seized  the  Tower, 
Charles  set  up  minta  at  Shrewsbury,  Oxford,  York, 
and  other  places,  most  of  the  money  coined  at 
which  luts  the  mint  mark  of  the  Prince  of  Wales*s 
feathers,  as  having  been  struck  by  the  workmen 
and  instruments  belonging  to  the  establishment  at 
Aberystwith.  The  greater  part  of  it  appears  also 
to  have  lieen  made,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by 
the  hammer,  the  use  of  the  mill  having  been  proba- 
bly laid  aside  on  Briot's  departure.  "  The  unhappy 
situation  of  the  king's  affairs,"  says  Leake,"  may  be 
traced  by  his  money,  which  grew  worse  and  worse 
in  the  stamp,  till  at  last  they  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  a  coin,  seeming  rather  the  work  of  a  smith 
(as  perhaps  they  were)  than  a  gnver,  and  manifest 
the^  were  coined  in  the  greatest  hurry  and  con- 
fusion.'* Besides  money  of  the  common  species, 
various  other  coins  or  tokens,  which  have  received 
&e  name  of  obsidional  or  siege  pieces,  were  issued 
on  different  occasions  by  the  royalists  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  Among  these  were  the  pieces  stamjied 
at  Newark  in  1643  and  1646,  which  are  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge ;  those  stam{>ed  at  the  si^  of 
Carlisle  in  1G45,  which  are  octangular;  thcPonte- 
fract  pieces,  some  of  which  are  ruuud,  some  octan- 
gular, some  lozenge-shaped ;  and  another  sort  of 
money,  consisting  merely  of  bits  of  silver-plate 
about  an  inch  and  a  buf  long,  with  ■  rude  le- 
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presentation  of  a  castle,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Scarborough,  stamped  upon  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  their  quarrel  with  the  king 
the  parliament  coined  both  gold  and  silver  money 
bearing  the  usual  impressions,  and  only  distin- 
guished from  that  issued  by  the  king  by  its  having 
the  letter  P.  (for  parliament)  stamped  upon  it  as  a 
mint  mark.  They  afterwards  coined  gold  pieces  of 
twenty  shillings,  ten  shillings,  and  five  shillings, 
and  silver  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  six- 
pences, having  on  the  obverse  an  antique  shield 
with  St.  George's  cross,  encircled  with  a  palm  and 
a  laurel  branch,  aud  circumscribed  The  Common- 
wealth OP  England  ;  on  the  reverse,  two  antique 
shields  conjoined,  the  first  with  St.  George's  cross 
as  before,  the  other  witli  a  harp,  and  circum- 
scribed God  with  us.  Their  silver  twopeoces, 
pennies,  and  half-pennies,  Iiave  only  the  arms 
without  any  legend  or  inscription.  Such  coins, 
with  a  sun  for  the  mint-mark,  are  found  of  the 
dates  1649,  1650,  1651.1652,  and  1653;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  they  were  occasionally  struck 
even  down  to  the  Restoration  :  Leake  says  he  had 
seen  botli  a  twenty  end  a  ten  shilling  piece  of 
1660.  This  was  all  hammered  money ;  but  there 
are  likewise  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences 
of  1651,  bearing  the  same  stamp,  and  grained 
upon  the  outer  edge;  which  is  the  earliest  English 
completely  milled  silver  coinage,  the  milled  money 
of  £lizabeth  and  Charles  I.  being  only  marked 
upon  the  flat  edge.  One  milled  half-crown  of  the 
same  date  has  inscribed  upon  the  rim  the  words. 
In  the  third  year  of  Freedom  by  God's 
Blessinu  Restored;  another  has  Truth  and 
Peace.  1651.  Petkus  Blondaeus  Inventor 
Fecit.    These  appear  to  be  rival  productions; 


the  former  by  the  regular  moneyers  of  the  Tower  ; 
the  latter  by  a  French  artist,  Peter  Blondeau,  who 
came  over  and  oflered  his  services  to  the  committee 
of  the  council  of  state  for  the  Mint  in  1649,  but 
never  was  employed  farther  than  to  give  this  spe- 
cimen of  his  skill,  although  he  appears  to  have  re- 
mainetl  in  the  country  abuut  three  years,  and  was 
probably  not  well  used  by  the  government.  Some 
copper  farthings,  of  various  impressions,  were 
likewise  coined  by  the  parliament. 

The  earliest  money  bearing  the  effigies  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  has  the  date  of  1656,  though  it  was  not 
till  the  following  year  that  he  formally  took  upon 
him  the  royal  authority  in  conformi^  with  the 
*'  Petition  and  Advice.*'*  His  coins  are  twenty  shil- 
ling and  fifty  shilling  pieces  of  gold  ;  aud  crowns, 
half-crowns,  shilHngs,  aud  sixpences  of  silver. 
"  They  are,"  says  Leake,  "  an  excellent  die,  done 
by  the  masterly  hand  of  Symonds  (or  Simon),  ex- 
ceeding anything  of  that  kind  that  had  beeu  done 
since  the  Romans ;  and  in  like  maimer  he  appears 
thereon,  his  bust  Cfesar-like,  laureate,  looking  to 
the  right,  with  whiskers,  and  a  small  tuft  ujxin  the 
under  lip."  The  circumscription  around  the 
head  of  the  Protector  is  Olivak.  D.  G.  R.P.  Ang. 
Sco.  HiB.  &c.  Pro.  On  the  reverse,  under  a 
royal  crown,  is  a  shield,  bearing  in  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters  St.  George's  cross,  in  the  second 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  in  the  third  a  harp;  with 
the  Protector's  paternal  arms,  namely,  a  lion  ram 
pant,  on  an  escutcheon  in  the  centre ;  and  the  cir- 
cumscription Pax  Quaeritur  Bello,  with  the 
date  1656,  or  1658.  There  is  also  a  copper 
farthing  of  Cromwell's,  with  a  somewhat  different 
device  on  the  reverse. 

■  See  ute,  p.  4!9. 
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To  this  period  likewise  belong  a  few  of  the 
Poutefract  coins,  or  tokens,  whwh  were  issued 
after  the  king's  death,  in  the  name  of  Charles  1 1. 

For  Scotland,  James  I.  coined  sovereigns  of 
gold,  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences 
of  silver,  and  also  farthings  of  copper.  All  these 
Scottish  coins,  however,  bore  names  indicating  a 
value  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding English  coin:  thus  the  Scottish  half- 
crown  was  called  a  thirty-shilling  piece,  the  far- 
thing a  direepenny  piece,  &c.  He  also  coined 
both  silver  and  copper  money  for  Ireland,  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  about  three-quarters  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  called  in  the  mixed  or  base  money  which 
had  been  issued  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  by 
Elizabedi.  Among  the  Scotch  cmns  of  Charles  I. 
is  a  sovereign  or  unity  of  gold,  which  is  very 
neatly  finished,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  Nicholas  Briot,  the  mint-mark  being  a 
small  B.  Charles's  other  Scottish  money  consists 
of  double  crowns,  crowns,  and  half-crowns  of 
gold ;  half-crowns,  shilling,  sixpences,  nobles  or 
half-marks,  forty-penny  pieces  or  quarter  marks, 
two-shilling  pieces,  and  twenty-penny  pieces  of 
silver ;  and  farthings,  and  bothwells,  or  bodies, 
of  the  value  of  the  sixth  part  of  a  pemiy  English, 
of  copper.  His  only  Irish  coins  art  some  of 
silver,  issued  after  1641,  by  appointment  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  hence 
known  as  Ormond  money.  There  are  also  some 
Irish  halfpence  and  farthings  of  copper,  of  this 
time,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  king  lEneeling  and 
playing  on  a  harp,  which  ve  supposed  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  papists  during  tiieir  insurrec- 
tion in  1642.  The  coins  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  were  the  same 
with  those  of  England, 

From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  writers  of  the  period  under  notice,  "  in- 
genuities began  to  fiourish  in  England,"  to  the 
accession  of  Charles  11.,  few  improvements  of 
much  moment  took  place  in  the  common  arts  of 
life. '  In  agriculture,  gardening,  and  manufactures 
Ei^land  was  surpassed  by  several  other  countries, 
particularly  by  Holland  and  the  Netherlands, 
These  were  the  most  industrious  countries  in 
Europe,  and  their  :population  had  been  longer 
trained  in  those  habits  of  order  wluch  are  essential 
to  commercial  and  manufactoiing  preeminence. 
Our  writers  complain,  on  the  contrary,  ofUw 
working  population  of  England  as  "  idle,  stubborn, 
and' surly,'* and  itwould  appear  that  they  disliked 
habits  of  continuous  labour.  Hence  they  were 
less  skilful  and  ingenious  than  the  artisans  of  other 
countries ;  and  our  manufactures  were  neither  bo 
well  finished  nor  in  many  instances  so  cheap  as 
theirs,  although,  at  this  period,  provisions  were  as 
low  or  perhaps  lower  in  price  here  than  on  the  con- 
tinent A  paper  published  in  1651,  on  the  *  State 
and  condition  of  Things  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  Nations,'  says : — "  The  price  of  labour  de- 
pending much  upon  the  price  of  victuals,  house- 
rent,  md  other  things  neceuory,  it  is  certain 

TOI»  lU. 


(especially  to  any  that  know  both  countrieB)  that 
all  thia  is  much  cheaper  with  us  than  with 
our  neighbours,  and  is  like  so  to  be.**  Great 
encouragement  was  given  to  aliens  who  brought 
"  new  and  profitable  trades  into  use,*'  or  who 
instructed  Englishmen  therein.  In  the  act  for 
doing  away  with  monopolies,  passed  in  1624, 
the  right  of  granting  patents  for  fourteen  years 
was,  as  already  mentioned,  reserved  to  the  crown 
for  those  who  discovered  "  new  invented  arts 
or  manufactures  never  practised  before;"  but  most 
of  the  monopolies  that  were  actually  granted 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  repressuig  invention  and 
ingenuity. 

In  a^culture  we  were  indebted  for  «nne  im- 
provements to  our  Dutch  and  Flemish  neighbours, 
particularly  in  draining  the  fens  and  in  rescuing 
land  from  the  sea ;  and  also  far  various  practices 
in  husbandry  and  the  introduction  of  new  seeds. 
But  these  improvements  made  but  slow  progress, 
and  were  often  confined  for  a  long  period  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  originally  practised.  Few 
tried  experiments,  most  cultivators  bein^  content  to 
follow  the  system  which  had  been  pursued  by 
their  forefathers.  Both  implements  and  usages 
varied  in  every  county,  and,  as  one  agricnlttiral 
writer  of  the  day  asserts,  almost  in  every  parish. 
But  although  the  amount  of  improvement  actually 
effected  during  this  period  was  mconsiderable,  m 
foundations  of  a  better  ^jicultural  system  were 
fairly  laid.    Several  works  on  husbuidrT  were 

{mblished  containing  sound  principles  and  excel- 
ent  practical  recommendations.  The  advantue 
of  growing  dover  for  cattle  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Bligh,  in  his  *  Improver  Improved,'  printed  in 
1652  ;  and  Sir  Richard  Weeton  soon  after  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  turnips  in 
Flanders,  by  which  cattle  and  sheep  might  be 
fattened  in  winter. 

The  art  of  gardening  was  cultivated  with  more 
spirit,  and  made  greater  progress.  The  gardens 
of  a  country  ,  mansion,  which  had  been  little  more 
than  courts  .with  trim  walks  ornamented  by  shrubs 
cut  into  fantastic  forms,  were  now  enlivened  by 
the  introduction  of  plants  and  flowers  which 
had  not  previously  been  cultivated  in  England. 
This  improvement  began  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  now  gradually  extended  itself.  Vegetables  for 
the  table,  which  had  been  planted  in  ^gland  for 
the  first  time  at  the  commeitcement  of  the  pr^ 
sent  period  were,  however,  still  scarce  at  its  close. 
Samuel  Hartlib,  the  author  of  various  wotIcs  on  agri- 
culture, who  wrote  about  1650,  states  that  some 
old  men  recollected  "  the  first  gardener  who  came 
into  Surrey  to  plant  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  to 
sow  turnips,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  to  sow  early 
ripe  pease,  all  which  at  that  time  were  great  won- 
ders, we  having  few  or  none  in  England  but  what 
came  from  Holland  and  Flanders."  Twenty  years 
before,  he  tells  us,  that  so  near  Jjondon  as  Qraves- 
.end,  **  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  mess  of  pease 
but  what  came  from  Loudon,"  but  now  they  were 
abundant ;  but  he  adds,  "  I  could  instance  divers 
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other  places  in  the  north  and  west  of  England 
where  the  name  of  gardening  and  hoeing 
acarcely  known."  By  the  middle  the  century, 
liquorice,  aaffiwi,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  hops,  and 
cabbages  were  cultivated  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
render  the  importation  of  those  articles  unneces- 
sary; but  our  gardens,  it  is  said,  were  still  defi- 
cient in  onions.  The  progress  of  improvement 
was  rendered  slow  by  the  want  of  nurBeries  of 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  vines,  and  chestnuts ;  and 
persons  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  wished  to  in- 
troduce new  varieties  of  fruits  into  their  gardens, 
were,  says  Hartlib,  often  compelled  to  send  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  for  them.  Tobacco  would  soon 
hsrebeen  extensively  grown,  had  the  cultivation 
<^  it  not  been  put  down,  as  we  have  seen,  on  ac- 
count of  its  injury  to  the  revenue.  Cromwell, 
who  encouraged  the  two  great  rural  urts,  allowed 
Hartlib  a  pension. 

The  woolloi  manufacture  was  still  the  most 
important  branch  of  non-^icultural  industry, 
being,  as  a  writer  of  the  time  observes,  "  like  the 
water  to  the  wheel  that  driveth  round  all  other 
things,"  and  undoubtedly  it  gave  employment  to  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  population ; 
but  an  exaggerated  notion  existed  of  its  import- 
ance when  it  was  believed  that  about  the  accession 
of  Charles  11.  a  million  of  persons  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture.  Some  clotltiers  employed  five 
hundred  persons,  who  were  not  all  collected  in  a 
factory,  many  of  them  carrying  on  their  particular 
process  of  the  mami&cture  under  their  own  roofs. 
The  weaver  received  materials  from  the  clothier, 
and  when  he  brought  back  hit  cloth,  it  was  given 
to  workmen  engaged  in  another  branch ;  aad  ^us 
it  passed  through  various  hands  until  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  clothier  being  the  capitalist  who 
hought  the  raw  material  and  sold  the  manufactured 
commodity.  We  have  already  noticed  the  attempts 
that  woe  made  to  introduce  the  arts  of  dyeing  and 
dressing  woollen  cloths,  and  the  prohibition  that 
was  resorted  to  for  their  encouragement  of  the  ex- 
portation of  woollen  cloths  in  the  white  Btate. 
After  the  failure  of  this  experiment,  several  other 
improvements,  besides  the  manufacture  of  medley 
cloth  already  mentioned,  were  made  unda*  the 
stimulus  of  the  free  competition  of  other  countries. 
In  1643  a  Dutchman  established  himself  at  Bow, 
and  taught  the  English  the  method  of  producing 
the  fine  scarlet  dye  fat  which  foreign  cloths  were 
so  much  celebrated.  By  an  act  of  Elizabeth,  the 
use  of  logwood  as  a  dye  had  been  for  ever  prohi- 
hited ;  but  in  1660  this  act  was  repealed,  and  in 
the  preamble  to  the  new  act  it  is  remarked,  that 
"  the  ingenious  industry  of  these  times  hath  taught 
the  dyers  of  England  the  art  of  fixing  the  colours 
made  of  logwood,  so  as  that  by  experience  they 
are  found  as  lasting  and  serviceable  as  the  colours 
made  with  any  other  sort  of  wood.'*  In  this  miy 
improvement  proceeded  step  by  step,  until  event- 
ually, but  not  in  this  period,  English  cloths  were 
efjual  in  point  of  excellence  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries.  Another  mode  retorted  to  for  promoting  the 


prosperity  of  the  woollen  mBna&ctnn  was  to  mo- 
hibit  the  export  of  wool,  fuller's  earth,  and  lire 
sheep,  and  to  ccmipel  the  use  woollen  stofis  in 
the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Broad  cloth  had  been  the  great  commodity  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  formerly ;  but  many  new 
descriptions  of  woollen  Btu£b  were  now  made,  as 
bays,  perpetuanos,  sayes,  stockings,  Ac,  which 
were  called  the  "  new  drapery."  In  an  act 
passed  in  1661,  for  regulating  the  manufactures  of 
Norwich  and  Norfolk,  it  is  remarked  in  the  pre- 
amble, that  lately  a  great  variety  of  new  sorts  of 
stuffs  have  been  invented."  Many  new  sorts  of 
cloths  and  stufb  were  now  also  brought  from  India, 
which  occasioned  in  time  some  changes  in  the' 
materials  employed  fcnr  wearing  appare^  and  abo 
led  to  attempts  to  manuftctoxe  iinular  trticleB  in 
England. 

The  silk  manufacture  attracted  great  attention 
daring  the  present  period,  and  active  exertions 
were  made  for  establishing  it  firmly  in  England. 
In  1608  James  I.  issued  a  proclamation  concern- 
ing the  planting  of  mulberry-trees,  in  which  it  waa 
asserted  that  "  the  making  of  silk  may  be  as  well 
effected  here  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Fiance;'*  and 
persons  of  influence  in  the  different  countiea  in 
England  were  called  upon  to  promote  the  object  of 
the  proclamation,  and  above  ten  thousand  plants 
were  sent  to  each  county  for  sale  at  an  almost 
nominal  value.  It  is  supposed  that  most  of  the 
old  mulberry-trees  now  or  till  lately  existit^(  in 
England,  including  Shakspeare*B  famous  mullKrry 
in  his  gardm  at  Stratford,  were  planted  in  con- 
sequence of  this  proclamation.  Instractions  fix- 
breeding  and  rearing  silkwcnrmi  were  at  the  same 
time  issued.  The  increasing  quantities  of  raw  silk 
brought  from  India,  and  the  perfection  which  the 
silk  manufacture  had  obtained  in  France,  from 
which  country  silk  stuffs  were  extensively  exported 
to  England,  contributed  to  render  the  plan  of  na- 
turalizing the  production  of  silk  abortive ;  but 
undoubt^ly  the  manufacture  made  ronsiderabla 
progress.  Silk  throwsters,  silk  weavers,  and  silk 
dyeri  were  invited  from  other  countries,  and  fixed 
their  residence  in  London,  to  which  place  the  ma- 
nufacture was  as  yet  confined.  In  1029  the  silk 
throwsters  were  incorporated ;  and  in  an  act  for 
the  regulation  of  their  trade  passed  in  1661,  it  is 
stated  that  "  the  said  company  of  silk  throwsters 
employ  above  forty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children." 

The  manufacture  of  linens  still  continued  in  a 
great  measure  a  domestic  employment.  A  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  linen  was  spun  and  wove  for 
household  purposes,  but  it  had  not  become  an 
article  of  extensive  commerce,  and  the  attempts 
made  in  former  periods  to  force  the  cultivation  of 
flax  and  hemp  had  not  been  very  aucceisful  in 
rendering  the  manufacture  a  national  staple  like 
the  woollen  trade.  In  1622  hemp  and  flax  were 
brought  into  England  ready  drened,  and  linens 
were  imported  fi-om  Germany. 
Amongst  the  exceptions  in  the  Mt  ptased  in 
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1624  for  putting  en  end  to  monopolies,  was,  as 

has  been  noticed  above,  a  patent  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Digby  for  the  important  process  of  smelt- 
ing iron  with  coal,  and  several  patents  were  granted 
during  this  period  for  inventions  for  drawing  water 
out  of  mines.  The  prejudices  against  the  use  of 
coal  for  domestic  purposes  continued  to  be  very 
etrong;  but  coal,  notwithstanding,  b^an  to  be 
applied  more  e^itenuvely  in  the  arts.    In  1631 


PiaB  Leouid  Hwrairs  "  Country  mnn'a  New  Artof  Plullng." 

ilo.  Lond.  1599. 

1.  Saw  S.  Omt  Knlh  wltli  Clmni-head. . .  .3.  Praolnf  Knife. 

4.  Ch«*m  with  »  Winble-bit....5.  M*lkt....C.  Vine  Knifa. 

7.  SlldnR  KDire.,..B.  Onfting  dierill  9.  Hamtiicr,  with  a 

Fill)  and  Pimer..  ..lOL  Scraper,  *  to  clennie  yont  Hoiat  tww." 
11.  QnlUng  Knife. 

BaAiutmnitwHfMltBad  byn  ringlgr  bntton  toUw  giidta  of 


the  Earl  of  Berkshire  obtained  a  patent  for  a 

newly  invented  malt-kiln  in  which  coal  could  be 
used.  In  1637  the  right  of  buying  all  coal  ex- 
ported from  Newcastle  and  the  adjoining  parts  was 
farmed  by  a  company  on  condition  of  paying  to 
the  king  a  shilling  per  chaldron.  Alum  was  made 
in  England  for  the  first  time,  either  just  at  the 
cloM  1^  Elizabeth'i  reign  or  at  the  beginning  of 


Proa  OemM  Hatkbam'a  "  Parewrll  to  Hnibnndrj',''  IGiO. 

1.  Raek  fbr  brnakinE  Clods  after  Ploughing  2.  Cloltlnit  ItMlla 

fiw  breaking  C1<m1*  after  Harro«lnt{  3.  ClottioK  Hi-etle  fat 

Wet  Clodi...-..4.  Wending  NiPT«n  B.  Paring  Shoval,  tot 

olraring  Groand  nod  dmuaylng  Wcodn. 

the  present  period.   In  1608  foieiga  alom  was 

prohibited. 

England  had  been  for  some  time  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  ordnance ;  and  in  1629  Charles  I. 
had  610  pieces  cast  in  the  forest  of  Dean  for  the 
States-General  of  Holland.  The  manufacture  of 
glass  had  become  naturalized,  and  foreign  glass 
was  prohibited,  though  some  of  the  more  costly 
articles  of  glass  could  only  be  obtained  at  Venice. 
In  1658  watches  for  the  pocket  were  made  for  the 
first  time  in  England.  The  East  India  Company 
set  an  example  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building. Formerly  most  merchant-ships  did  not 
exceed  150  tons  bunlen ;  but,  in  1610,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  a  vessel  of  1 100  tons  was  built  for 
the  trade  with  India,  and  about  the  same  time  a 
ship  of  war  was  launched  of  1400  tons  burden,  j 
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Tliough  it  is  a  generally  received,  and  not  an- 
founded,  opinion,  that  from  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eigliteenth  century  the  English  have 
been  far  behind  the  Italians  and  Germans  in  secular 
Music,  yet  at  the  dawn  of  the  science,— or,  in  other 
words,  shortly  before  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion,—and  long  afler,  our  composers  vere  not  only 
Buperior  to  those  of  Germany,  but  equal  to  those  of 
a  cotmtry  whose  climate  is  thought  so  fitvourable  to 
the  fine  arts,  and  also  on  a  level  with  their  brethren 
in  the  Netherlands,  who  are  by  all  allowed  to  have 
been  eminent  fur  their  skill  in  florid  counterpoint 
while  in  its  early  state.  Indeed  Giovanni  Tintore 
(or  Johannes  Tinctor),  a  doctor  in  civil  law.  Arch- 
deacon of  Naples,  and  Maestro  di  Cappella  to 
Ferdinand  X.  of  Sicilyi  atbributes  to  our  country- 
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EVERSING  the 
order  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  pre- 
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sent period  by  first 
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Fine  Arts ;  begin- 
ning with  Music,  of 
which  we  have  to  de- 
tail the  history  from 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.* 
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man,  John  of  Dunstable,*  the  actual  invention  of 
figuiate  hannony,  that  la,  of  music  in  parts,  written 
freely,  and  not*  restrained  by  the  lawa  of  umple 
counterpoint.  As  Tinctor,  an  author  of  great  au- 
thority, could  have  had  no  motive  for  his  assertion 
but  the  promul^tion  of  truth, — as  his  testimony  is 
corroborated  by  that  of  others,  and  as  he  stands 
uncontradicted  by  any  but  prejudiced  witnesses— 
we  may,  without  rendering  ourselves  liable  to  the 
charge  of  presumption,  venture  to  take  the  credit 
of  an  improvement  which  has  led  to  results  of 
such  importance  to  the  art — results  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  given  to  it  a  new  birth. 

But  the  claim  whicb  England  has  to  be  ranked 
among  the  first  and  most  successful  cultivators  of 
harmouy  is  proved,  b^ond  dispute,  by  compaimg 
the  works  of  her  composers  in  the  early  part  ^d 
middle  of  the  siicteenth  century  with  those  of 
foreign  contemporaries.  Without  going  farther 
back,  and  parading  before  the  reader  a  list  of 
names  now  only  known  to  the  musical  antiquary, 
we  will  be  content  to  first  mention  Christopher 
Tye,  admitted  doctor  in  music  at  Oxford  in  1545, 
whose  anthems,  particularly  one  of  them  in  Dr. 
Boyce's  Collection  of  Cathedral  Music,  together 
with  his  celebrated  motet,  Laudate  nomen  Do- 
rnijiit  and  several  compositioDs  in  the  library  of  the 
Madrigal  Society,  are  superior  to  most  and  inferior 
to  none  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  or  French  com- 
positions of  his  time.  Tye  was  music-preceptor  to 
Edward  VI.,  at  whose  court,  as  he  had  been  at 
that  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  continued  ufuntoruptedly 
in  great  favour.t  Contemporary  with  him  were 
Thomas  Tallis  and  William  Birde,  both  of  them 
members  of  the  cha|)el>roya],  for  whidi  they  pro- 
duced many  compositions.  Those  of  Tallis  nsn 
attained  a  celebri^  exceeded  by  oo  music  of  the 
same  period,  and  deserve  the  encomiums  which 
have  so  liberally  been  bestowed  on  them.  Several 
are  still  in  use  in  our  cathedrals,  particularly  a 
complete  Service^  the  first.  Dr.  Boyce  tells  us,t 
that  was  set  in  the  English  language.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  however,  says  that  John  Marbeck  pre- 
ceded Tallis  as  composer  of  the  English  Litunfy, 
and  is  ri^ht,  as  reganls  the  Preces  and  Responses ; 
but  Tallis's  setting  of  the  Te  Deum^  &c.,  is  the 
first  that  can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 

•       Tol.  il.  p.  S33. 

i  The  MtimBtioa  In  which  Dr.Tye'i  prolVMioiiiU  merit  wu  Iwld 
mnv  he  tt»ther«d  Ikom  m  pUv  hy  SDmnel  Howlv^.  written  in  ISIS.  In 
K  dUlogne  between  Pilnce  Kdwud  umi  hji  preoptnt  in  tauiie,  the 
fimner  amy* — 

"  Doctor,  I  thAnk  yoo,  and  eoniiMBd  yoor  nmtdng. 
I  oft  han  henra  my  father  inerriljr  ipeak 
Id  joat  Mgb  praiM:  and  thn*  hU  liiihiiMs  Mith— 
'  Englantl  oae  God,  on*  troth,  one  doctor  h«th 
For  muiick'i  art, and  that  !■  Dr. Tye, 
Admired  lor  ikll)  In  nuiaickTi  hormoD]'.' " 
Tf«        al«o  a  poet.  "  Having  been  tomibt  lo  beliere,"  say*  Wat- 
ton  (Hi(L  Poel,  IT.  \6\  "that  rhynw  and  cdlDcalian  were  cloicly 
oonneetedi  he  projeeten  a  traulatJon  of  the  Acraov  tki  Apon-LKi 
into  ba^linr  metre."    He  oompleled  only  the  flrtt  firarteen  chaptcn, 
which  wen  printed  la  1353,  with  a  very  quaint  title.   Thu  ciiK-tor 
became  tonewhat  pceTith  aa  he  advanord  in  yean.    Antlumy  Wood 
telotM  (Acbmolean  MH.  tol.  IS9)  that  Tye. playing  mam  Kianttllcal)* 
than  agreeably  before  Qiieen  Eliuheth.  on  the  or^aa  in  her  cliapvl, 
•he  "  aeut  tho  rarfer  to  loU  htm  that  ha  played  oat  of  lam* ;  where- 
upon he  aent  word  that  hei  can  were  out  of  tnne."   It  wat  well  (br 
tlw  ornniitthat  his  eara  wm  ont  oC  the  naeh  oC  bn  majesty'a 
nynl  right  hand. 
t  Pie&ce  to  CoIIkOo*  tfCatlieini  IMe,  Tid.  i. 


musical  composition.  Marbeck's  I^eces  and  Re- 
sponses, slightly  altered,  still  continue  in  use,  are 
consecrated  by  time,  and  not  likely  to  ftdl  into 
desuetude :  the  author,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  some 
notice.  He  was  organist  of  Windsor,  and,  together 
with  two  other  members  of  that  choir,  and  a  trades- 
man, was  condemned  to  the  stake  for  heresy. 
Bishop  Gardiner  obtained  bis  pardon,  but  his  col- 
leagues wei^  all  burnt  for  their  zeal  in  religious 
reforin^on.*  Marbeck  made  the  first  Concord- 
ance of  the  Bible,  "which  Gardiner  could  not  but 
commend  as  a  piece  of  singular  industry;  and 
King  Henry  VIII.,  hearii^  thereof,  said  that  '  he 
was  much  better  employed  than  those  prieata  who 
accused  him.'  "f 

In  conjunction  with  Birde,  Tallis  composed  and 
printed  a  noble  collection  of  sacred  music,  with 
Latin  words,  under  the  title  of  Caniiones  Sacra. 
This  it  still  highly  esteemed  by  the  admirers  of 
ancient  music  Birde,  however,  is  better  known 
as  the  author  of  a  composition  which  never  can 
fade,  much  less  become  obsolete,  while  a  taste  for 
pure  and  exquisite  harmony  shall  exist  in  the 
country  of  its  birth : — the  canon,  Non  nobisy  Do- 
mine,  is  alone  an  answer  to  those  who  deny  British 
talent  for  music,  and  its  excellence  is  so  indisput- 
able, that  some  few  foreigners  have  been  tempted 
to  claim  it  for  their  own  respective  countries, — for 
Italy,  for  Flanders,  for  France ;  but  in  vain :  not 
a  doubt  now  remains  on  the  subject,  in  the  mind  of 
any  candid  and  competent  judge.  The  composer 
of  this  was  a  pupil  of  Tallis ;  he  afterwards  be- 
came hu  oollei^e  as  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel- 
royal,  and  aubsequendy,  in  1515,  aa  an  organist  of 
the  same  establishment  He  was  a  voluminous 
composer,  and  deservedly  held  in  h^h  estimation. 
He  was  tlwtm^ht  the  finest  performer  on  the  vir- 
ginal |  of  his  day;  and  that  his  powers  were  great 
may  be  inferred  from  his  contributions  to  a  col- 
lection printed  under  the  title  of  Parihenia.  In 
the  cheque-book  of  the  Hoyal  Chapel,  he  is  styled 
the  "Father  of  Music;"  and  Peacham,  in  his 
Complete  Gentlemanj  speaks  of  his  compositions 
and  moral  qualities  in  very  warm  terms,  adding,  that 
he  was  excelled  by  none,  "  even  by  the  judgment 
of  France  and  Italy,  who  are  very  sparing  in  the 
commendation  of  strangers,  in  regard  of  that  con- 
ceit they  hold  of  themselves.** 

Henry  VIII.  himself  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  named  among  the  composers  of  church  music  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has 
inserted  in  his  history  a  respectable  motet  by  that 
monarch ;  and  in  Dr.  B(^ce*s  collection  is  a  full 
anthem,  0  Lord,  the  maker  of  all  thing?,"  a 
work  of  merit,  to  which  the  editor,  a  man  of  dili- 
gent research,  unhesitatingly  affixes  that  king's 
name.  Some  suspicions  always  and  reasonably 
are  excited  by  royal  productions  in  the  fine  arts, 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  738. 

t  Fnller'a  Worihlea,  i.  88.  Thia  remark,  however,  ii  attrtbnted  by 
John  Foil  the  Triend  of  Harbeck,  to  ODe  ur  the  commiatioaeii,  a 
Dr.  Oking.  Fuller  may  taaity  have  fallen  Into  the  mistake. 

}  An  initiument  of  the  haipaichord  or  apinnet  kind,  but  ia  (brm 
an  obkmg  iquan— liaiUnr  to  Uw  nwlM  hninntal  j^Mw-kMte.. 
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but  there  ii  no  want  of  credible  evidence  in  favour 
of  Henry*a  skill  in  music.  Erasmus  states  that  he 
composed  offices  for  the  church,  a  fact  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and 
Bishop  Burnet;  and  Dr.  Aldrich,  the  learned 
Dean  of  Christchurch,  a  man  in  every  way  qua- 
lified to  decide  the  question,  after  long  and 
laborious  inqwry,  determined  in  &Tour  of  the 
monarch's  claim.  It  may  further  be  said,  that  as 
Henry,  during  the  life  of  his  elder  brother,  was 
educated  with  a  view  to  the  aichiepiscopal  chair  of 
Canterbury,  and  as  the  clergy  were  then  all  well 
instricted  in  music,*  it  is  not  only  likely,  but 
nearly  certain,  that  the  prudent  Henry  VII.  took 
careUiat  his  son  should  not  be  ignorant  of  a  science 
necessary  to  his  intended  profes8ion.t  **  The  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  *'  was  not  less  anxious  that  his 
successor  should  be  skilful  in  an  accomplishment 
by  which  himself  was  distinguished,  and  Edward 
VI.  not  only  had  the  best  masters  that  the 
afforded,  but  profited  by  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceived, as  we  learn  from  Cardan,  in  his  character 
of  this  prince;!  ^nd  also  from  Edward's  own 
iouma],  wherein  .he  mentions  a  visit  hem  the 
French  ambassador,  vrfao,  he  says,  "dined  wi& 
me,  and  heard  me  play  on  dw  lute,*'^  a  circum- 
stance which  BO  aenstble  and  modest  a  youth  would 
hanUy  have  recorded  had  he  not  feh  consdous  of 
some  superiority.  But,  whatever  the  state  of  the 
art,  the  age  was  decidedly  musical.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  even  when  holding  his  fhigh  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  used  to  apparel  himself  in  a  surplice 
and  sing  with  the  choir  in  Chelsea  Church.  The 
Duke  <^  Norfolk  reproved  him  for  appearing  in  the 
character  of  a  "  moisfa-clerk  but  the  honest  and 
able  chancellor  defended  himself  in  the  words  of 
David,— vt^'or  Jiam  m  ocuHi  meit.}^  That  duke's 
•on,  the  learned,  the  brave,  the  high-minded 
Surrey,  to  whom  our  langu^  stands  so  much  in- 
debted, 'not  only  excelled  on  the  lute,  **  thra  in 
use  by  e^l  persona  of  good  education,"^  but  was  an 
elqgaut  composer,  ^e  music  set  to  his  sonnets 
by  himself  is  **  remaiksible  for  expression,  for 
artless  sweetness  and  wild  simplicity.''"*  ^The 
earl's  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  poet,  who 
preserved  his  virtue,  and  saved,  thou^  by  his 
honesty  he  endangered,  his  life,  in  the  midst  of  a 
court  of  which  his  wit  and  accomplishments  ren- 
dered him  a  brilliant  ormunent,  "  sung,  and 
played  sweetly  on  the  lute."tt  It  is,  however, 
needless  to  sutnmon  many  witnesses  to  a  fact 
hitherto  undented;  we  slull.  therefore,  adduce 
only  one  other  proof  of  the  necessity  of  music  as  a 

•  SMFtm  9fAt  OMk,  nd  Jfty*  UKftm,  ly  Bb  lata  Hw 

liUlOB. 

t  BoUaibed  ((Atdb.  UI.  MS),  ipMUait  of  Hmit  Ib  om  of  Ut 
J/anmnt,  mjt—"  Viom  tiwaee  tha  «boM  court  mowed  to  Wad- 
■or,  tMD  b^fiunlng  hia  protrtn.  Ud  nrrdriiig  hti&Mir  dkllv  la 
■hoottsf ,  dafHy,  daadiiK,«Teiahi(,cMtiiiy(ifllMl)«r,flqi£Maf  a» 
fwortevt  Jmt,  vAyteb,  fa  itlSmg  tf  tMgt,  ud  uUic  of  1m1- 
Ud*.-  Jte. 

1  BviMftHiAortteBoi)fBiMimi.putU. 
I  IdMi. 

I  Ufc  of  Be  ThoBu  Mora,  br  hU  gtwl'mndieB. 
T  Uh  of  Mi  T.  Wn^  by  Dr.  NoU,  U,  Hft. 


part  of  polite  education  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, taken  from  Morley's  work  on  music,  pub- 
lished in  IBQT*  This  very  clever  and  still  use- 
fol  treatise  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialog<ie : 
the  interlocutors  are  PolymatheSt  I^ilomatheSt  and 
a  Master.  Philomathes  tells  his  friend  that  he 
is  going  in  haste  to  get  some  instructions  in  music, 
because,  having  been  the  night  before  at  **  Master 
Sophobulus  ;hi8  banquet,''  and  supper  being 
ended,  and  music-books,  according  to  the  custom, 
being  brought  to  the  table,  the  mistress  of  the 
house,"  he  says,  "  presented  me  with  a  part,  ear- 
nestly requesting  me  to  sing.  But  when,  after 
many  excuses,  I  protested  unfeignedly  that  I  could 
not,  every  one  began  to  wonder.  Yea,  some  whis- 
pered to  others,  demanding  how  I  was  brought 
up :  BO  that  upon  shame  of  mine  ignorance  I  go 
now  to  seek  out  mine  old  friend,  Master  Qttorimtu, 
to  make  myself  his  scholar." 

The  musical  estabhshment  of  Edward  (probably 
the  same  as  hia  father's)  was  upon  a  magnificent 
scale,  consisting  of  114  persons,  besides  boy- 
choristers,  the  annual  expense  whereof  vras  220g/.,t 
a  aum  equal  in  value  to  a  much  greater  amount  of 
ovr  imsent  money. 

In  the  list  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  to  Ed- 
ward VI.  appean  Richard  Farrant,  whose  compo- 
sitions for  the  drarch,  simple  as  they  seem,  are  so 
solemn,  so  devout,  so  tender,  and  affecting,  that* 
they  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  sacred 
muric  of  any  age  or  country.}  To  this  period  also 
belongs  the  once  famous  Dr.  Bull,  oi^anist  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  first  professor  of  music 
at  Qresham  College.  His  powers  as  a  performer, 
judging  from  his  own  LessorUy  in  Partherna^ 
must  have  been  great,  in  so  ^  as  r^arda  execu- 
tion ;  but  hia  compositions  are  evidently  the  result 
of  study,  of  industry— not  of  genius,  and  are  now 
fomitten.   His  name  alone  survives. 

Though  music  was  in  its  inftncr  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tixleendi  century,  at  the  dose  it  had 
made  considerable  progress  towards,  if  it  had  not 
actudly  arrived  at,  maturity ;  and  there  are  many 
who  maintain  that  tiie  Elizabethan  age  was  the'period 
of  perfection,  not  only  of  poetry,  but  of  the  sister 
art.  They  are,  perhaps,  right,  if  that  species  of 
composition  to  which  the  name  of  madrigal  is 

fiven  be  justly  considered  as  the  beat  and  highest 
ind  of  florid  vocal  harmony — for  some  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  in  this  style  that  our  country  has 
ever  been  able  to  boast,  or  that  Europe  has  ever 
produced,  flourished  during  the  period  at  which 
our  history  has  now  arrived.  Among  these,  Tho- 
mas Morley  (Mus.  B.  in  1586),  one  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chapel,  Iwlds  a  pro- 
minent place.  Hia  works  axe  numerous,  moat  of 
them  pleasing,  and  remailcable  for  a  gaiety  not 
very  usual  in  his  time.  His  many  madr^ala  dia- 

•An^ud  BHtoIptndKttsnloFnwt{Mll.l[aMB.  VoUo. 

1W7- 

t  HMrUm'i  nht.  BL  483. 

i  Bb  BiitluiB,  *  Lord,  fcr  Uit  tender  nmfa  nke.".  laTAyM't 
Cvlbaltoa.  U  a  mutn-vitea  of  lUnple  bammj,  mat,  vbaa  pmatly 
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araiginality,  vigour,  and  deep  muaical  know- 
^e,  while  some  few  of  them  certainly  betray  a 
ftmiliar  acquuatance  with  the  Italian  and  Flmish 
masten.  His  cauzoueta  for  two  voices  are  lively, 
agreeable,  and,  aa  well  as  nearly  all  that  flowed 
from  his  pen,  are  graced  by  a  far  more  ample  share 
of  melody  than  the  productions  of  his  time  com- 
monly »hibit.  Uia  treatise,  before  mentioned, 
was  the  first  that  appeared  in  our  languf^;e ;  it  long 
continued  in  use,  and,  though  in  some  parts  obso- 
lete, yet,  as  a  whole,  it  still  affords  much  useful 
information.*  Contemporary  with  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  admitted  to  the  deffce  of  Mus. 
Bac.,  was  John  Dowland,  who,  according  to  Ful- 
ler,t  **  vas  the  rareat  miuidan  that  his  age  did 
behold."  But  the  author  of  the  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land  waa  warm-hearted,  and  liable  to  fits  of  enthu- 
Biano,  end  we  mnat,  therefore,  admit  hie  auper- 
latives  with  caution.  Nerertheleas,  the  subject  of 
his  panegyric  was  a  very  elq;ant  composer ;  his 
madrigals,  or,  more  properly,  four-part  songs — 
for  they  have  none  of  those  points  which  consti- 
tute the  ttilo  madri(/aie«ro—«re  ^exquisitely  beau- 
tiful. He  travelled  much  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany ;  hence  his  fame  was  European.  Chris- 
tian IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  when  in  England, 
"  req[ue8ted  him  of  King  James,  who,  unwillingly 
vniiing^  parted  with  him."t  Consequently  he  left 
London  for  Copenhagen,  where,  it  is  supposed,  he 
died,  in  1615.  He  was  koelelvated  luteni^  but 
his  merit  aa  a  perfbnnor  voold  now,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  been  foi^otten,  had  it  not  been  immor- 
talised by  Shakspere.  in  his  Patsionate  Pilgrwn 
where  his  skill  is  thus  mentioned : — 

Dowlud  to  Ihn  ii  ilMr,  vboN  hMvanly  tcmah 

'    Upon  the  luta  doUi  n.fUk  hnnuui  miim. 

-''Of  all  madrigalists,  whether  British  or  foreign 
(and  the  age  in  which  we  are  engaged  was  more 
famed  for  its  madrigals  than  for  any  other  kind  of 
composition),  the  precedence  is  due  to  John  Wil- 
bye,  of  whose  history  we  only  know  that  he  was  a 
teacher  of  music,  living  in  Austin  Friars  in  1596, 
in  which  yeiir  he  published  a  set  of  thirty  madri- 
gals, and  a  second  book,  "  apt  both  for  voyals 
(viols)  and  voyces,"  in  1609.  It  is  not  without 
great  regret,  however  unavailing,  that  we  find  our- 
selves devoid  of  the  means  of  recording  even  the 
bare  dates  of  the  birth  and  decease  of  the  gifted 
man  to  whan  we  owe  such  compositiims  as  *  rlora 
gave  me  fairest  flowers* — *  Sweet  honey-sucking 

*  lUTePLKroft,  in  hl>  Sritfe  Duccwne.  1614,  nya  of  Motlajr,  "  He 
aid  iliiDe  a*  tkt  8un  in  the  flimnnnit  of  onr  an.  mad  £d  flrtt  gira 
light  to  onrnndenlandfBfvifliUipitcavta.*' 

t  Fidlet'i  mrtUti,  UTIW. 

i  Ibid. 


SOS 

bees' — *  Lady,  when  I  behold  the  lOaes  sprouting'* 
— '  Aa  fair  as  mom' — *  Stay,  Corydon' — and  'Down 
in  a  valley* — with  others  which,  if  not  equal  to  flie 
foregoing,  are  atill,  nuny  of  them,  of  a  very  supe- 
rior order. 

John  Bennet,  who,  we  are  told  by  a  good  mu- 
siciBn,t  was  "  a  gentleman  admirable  for  all  sorts 
of  composures,  either  in  art  or  air,  simple  or 
mixed,  of  what  nature  soever,'*  published  in  1599 
a  set  of  madrigals,  among  which  are  thjree,  at  least, 
that  give  him  an  undoubted  right  to  be  noticed 
here : — *  Flow,  O  my  tears  ;*  '  Thirsis,  sleepest 
thou?'  and  <  O  sleep,  fond  Fancy."  John  Mil- 
ton also,  the  father  of  our  great  poet,  though  a  scri- 
vener by  profesnon,  is  entitled  to  be  named  as  one 
of  the  composers  of  tins  pniod :  his  claim  is 
proved  by  a  madrigal  in  The  Trivmpkt  of  Ori- 
ana,t  by  several  Songt  for  Five  Voices,  sm  many 
good  psalm-tunes  t  the  popular  one  kno«'n  m 
^  York  Tune  was  written  by  him§. 

Of  what  may  be  called  the  music  of  the  multi- 
tude— of  the  common  people  of  England — during 
the  sixteenth  century,  our  knowledge  is  rather 
scanty;  but,  judging  from  the  specimens  that 
remain,  or  have  yet  been  discovered,  we  do  not 
hesitate  in  saying,  that,  inferior  as  it  unquestion- 
ably is  in  pathos  to  the  melodies  of  Ireland  exis^ 
ing  at  the  same  iperiod,  it  is  on  a  par  with  any 
contemporary  production  of  the  continent.  In  a 
MS.  collection  known  as  Queen  EHxabeth's  Vir^ 

ginal  Book,  are  some  English  tunes,  supposed  to 
ave  been  once  popular,  with  variationa  hj  the 
great  masters  of  tlw  day.  These,  together  wifli  a 
smsll  number  to  be  fbimd  m  the  British  Museum, 
three  or  four  in  The  Dancing  Mastery  and  a  few 
given  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  his  Appendix,  are 
nearly  all  tha^  we  are  able  to  authenticate.  Among 
those  in  the  Virginal  Book  is  The  Carman's 
Whistle^  with  elaborate  variations  by  William 
Birde.  The  annexed  is  the  air,  with  Birde*s  own 
base : — 

•  Thii.  a  limniUUon  fton  tha  Italiaa,  It  m  prattr  &  txMSk,  Oiat 
we  unnot  nftiie  it  a  pUcaaa  anotoi— 

Lwly,  when  1  behold  Ihe  rote*  iproulinB, 
Wlileh  clnd  iu  ilumaik  maoUtti  dectt  Ilie  «rlMarB, 
And  tliBu  beliuld  your  llpe,  where  ■wi^'t  luve  hailiour^ 
Mine  eypi  iwrplrx  me  wllh  a  double  doubtInK  i 
Fur,  Tiewinit  both  allko.  hardly  ray  mind  anppcMn 
Whether  the  mee  be  yonr  Mm,  or  your  lipt  the  rose*. 

{Ttaoaaa  RaTeucroft.  in  hU  Briefe  iHuoKnt,  1614. 
TUf  ia  ft  edIeoUon  of  Iwentj-nine  uadhBali  by  Tarkmi  eon- 
pofera,  all  ia  pralie  of  Qooen  Eliiabeth,  who  ii  extoUed  fbt  her 
beauiy  under  tite  name  of  Ofinu*.  The  poetiy,  if  it  nay  be  m  eallail, 
b  eontanptibla,  abounding  In  the  woM  nauaeone  pononal  Hattrry. 
The  untie  la,  nerpt  in  Mnie  few  iniUQcn,  l4bouTc<t,  dry,  and, 
though  what  U  called  learned,  aeareely  reachet  the  point  of  medl- 
ociily  lo  reapoct  to  either  inveBtion  or  taster 

r  i  Phmtpe,  nephew  of  Uw  poet  Hilton,  aaya  that  John  Milloa.  tba 
laUier,  eompoaed  an  A  awiM,  hi  fertf  |wti,  fcr  wUeh  ha  wai  n- 
Tarded  by  a  PsUih  prince,  to  whom  M  pniMlad  It  wWi  ft  (otd 
medal  BOO  chaiD. 
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That  Elizabeth  was  not  less  instructed  in  music 
than  the  other  children  of  a  monarch  who  took  a 
pride  in  being  a  composer  ia  to  be  inferred. 
Camden  says  that  she  played  and  sung  "  prettily 
and  eyreetly,"  as  "  became  a  princess  and  Sir 
James  Melvil's  account  is  equally  favourable.  But 
if  the  queen  of  England  were  able  to  execute  all 
that  ^ipears  in  the  volume  bearing  her  name 
(which  we  much  doubt),  she  must  have  acquired 
more  practical  skill  than,  probably,  half  the  pro- 
fessed musician^  in  her  empire  could  boast 

Elizabeth's  greatest  triumph — the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588 — does  not  seem  to  have 
excited  in  either  poet  or  muaidan  that  enthusiasm 
which  m^ht  have  been  expected.  The  victory  of 
Azincourt  produced  the  sunt  Es^liBh  part-music 


whereof  we  have  any  remains  :*  the  biuk  It 
which  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberty  an  u  moi 
indebted,  was,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  conW, 
unsung.  It  appears,  however,  that,  in  anticipiiii 
of  a  descent  on  our  shores,  the  following  hjnuv  >: 
a  mixed  tone  of  piety  and  defiance,  wu  pn)du:3i), 
the  melody  of  which  is  lo  graceful,  and  tuscepoUc 
of  so  harmonious  an  accompaniment,  tbu  ii  na; 
be  received  as  a  proof  of  the  state  of  wlui  my  m 
considered  out  grave  popular  mnsic  at  the  cnii 
the  century.t 

•  Sea  Tol.  IL  p.  23*."  . 
'I  FoTthsineludynndworii'orihlawe  an  indcWM  b  ti« 
Part  of  A  VolUtHoM  of  National  Englith  AirM.  odiird  bi  W.  Vxit. 
1338 1  >  irork  orre*calch  and  jud^ent,  and  «tiieh,if  n*'^? 
bCKUD.  will  be  a  Taliuiblo  wUitioB  lo  oar  miuir-a]  libnnn-^  l>* 
tiven  "from  aawnnKrlpt  in  tlw  notmriott ol  —  r«ni*.i4 
bMili«tlM  OKto  of  1688.'' 


Id — f- 


\ 


From 


-m — 


X3 


baae   in  -  te  -  den,     From         wiek  -  ed   men's    At  - 

»        J  I. 


i 
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-Or 

I 

God 


T    '  f  f  f  it?. 

'.   a  •  rise    and      vd  m,       And        ennh  our         •  -  ot  •  bm! 
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I  -  lit  bmki 


Sink     deep  their  po  -  teat 


u-Tiflfl      Thar      ttiesgth-ca'd       -  lit 


rvn~n\rrm 


ft  f  r>'P  r  r 


O         God  1    A  -  riM    ind  help  Fm        Ja  -  lot      OnitI  hU  mm. 


I 


'"b  r  J  f  i 


II. 


Thoaeh  cruel  Spiia  end  HanM  '. 
With  faeatben  legioni  arm, 
O  God  I  ariie  and  help  ub. 
We  will  perish  for  oar  home. 

A  tolerabl;  correct  idea  may  \>t  fmned  of  the 
^^raal  Btyle  of  the  light  and  joyoas  miuic  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  from  the  subjoined  air,  called 
Green  sleeves,  which  waa  licensed  at  Stationeri* 
Hall,  in  1580,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Newe  North- 
erne  Dittye,  of  the  Lady  Green  Sleeves.*  It  is 
often  alluded  to  by  Shalupeare,  and  is  supposed  to 


We  will  not  change  our  credo 
For  Pope,  nor  Book,  nor  Bdl ; 
And  if  the  devil  comes  himself, 
We  will  drive  him  home  to  heU. 

have  been  mm  chaneterised  by  hnmonr  than  deli- 
cacy. We  copy  the  tune  mmi  7%e  Dancing- 
Masler,  17th  edition,  where  it  is  named  "Green 
Sleeves  and  Yellow  Lace."  It  was  introduced  in 
The  Beggar*s  Operoy  and  in  various  forms  still 
retains  some  share  of  its  popularity. 


Quick. 
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Elizabeth's  love  of  music  did  not  maDifest  itself 
in  liberality  towards  euch  of  its  profiasora  as  were 
on  her  household  establishment :  they,  as  well  as 
others,  complained,  not  without  rea&on,  of  her  par- 
simony. But  very  shortly  after  the  acreasion  of 
James,  her  successor,  who  had  neither  taste  nor 
ear  for  any  but  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Scottish 
tunes,  an  application  for  an  augmentation  of  the 
lalariea  of  the  gentlemen  of  ue  Chapel-Royal 
proved  successful :  the  increase  was  to  for^  pounds, 
no  inconsiderable  sum  at  that  time.  And  we  leani 
from  Dr.  Birch's  account  of  the  establishment  of 
Henry,  James's  eldest  son,  that  the  musicians  of 
file  young  prince  hsd  also  the  aame  at^^end.  Qn 
that  ertabluhmoit  vos  lliomBa  Ford,  anupcner  of 
■ome  of  the  sweetest  madiigalB  the  art  can  boaat. 
John  Ward,  too,  author  of  a  set  of  twenty-eight 
madrigals,  among  which  is  the  justly-famous,  the 
unexcelled  work,  "  Die  not,  fond  man;"  and  also 
Hiomas  Weelkes,  organist  of  Winchester  College, 
author  of  many  excellent  madrigals  and  ballets^ 
are  to  be  mentioned  among  the  omaraoits  of 
Jameses  reign.  But  the  musical  glory  of  that 
period  was  Orlando  Gibbous,  bom  at  Cambridge 
in  1583,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1622, 
at  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Camden,  the 
famoiiB  antiquary,  the  University  of  Oxford  ho- 
noured him  with  the  degree  of  doctor-in-music. 
OibbaiiB*8  cathedral  muiic^  of  the  most  learned 
and  cUgnified  land,  bitf  not  lew  remarliable  for 
practical  effect  than  for  scientific  skill ;  and  in  no 
way  inferior  to  his  sacred  compositions  are  his 
numerous  madrigals.  He  was  the  pride  of  his 
own  age,  and  is  Uie  admiration  of  the  present 

In  1622  a  muuc-lecture,  or  professorship,  was 
established  and  endowed  at  Oxford  by  WUliam 
Heydier,  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  who  in 
the  same  year  wu  admitted  to  the  d^ree  of  doctor- 
in-music* 

Charies  I.  was,  as  well  as  all  the  children  of 
James,  instructed  in  music,  and  ii  said  to  have 
been  an  able  'performer  on  the  viol  da  ga3nha.f 
Lilly,  however,  in  [his  characto:  of  that  prince, 

Eives  him  only  negative  praise  finr  hi*  skill  in  the  art ; 
ut  Playford,  who  had]  opportunities  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fact,  speaks  higUy  of  Charles's  judj^ent 
and  abili^  in  it}  J,He  certainly  evinced  his  judg- 

•  Tolbli  aetor  ]ib0T*lity  H«yth«r  wm  probftbly  incited  br  hia 
dMi  friend  C«md«ii,  th«  lurnod  aBtlniikry,  wfas  foaadwl  ■  biitary 
bcton.  ud  had  bwa  s  cboriatm  oT  Haaaalen  C<iUcn>— See  filW 
Uu'i  BUt  W.  81. 

t  HawMna>iHiit.  Iv.  U. 

t  Brief  iBtrodMlinta  the  AlU  Of  llul<^  1670. 


ment  in  sacred  music  bv  his  admiration  of  the 
works  of  I^.  William  Cmld,  organist  of  the  Royal 
Chapel,  a  composer  who  does  honour  to  the  Ei^Ush 
school ;  but  the  monarch's  taste  in  secular  music 
may  be  doubted,  from  his  having  appointed  one 
Laniere,  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  a  painter  by  pro- 
fession,  to  the  then  very  lucrative  office  of  **  Master 
of  our  music,"  a  situation  for  which,  judging  from 
what  that  foreigner  has  left,  he  was  very  indiffer- 
ently qualified.  This  was  the  first  check  given 
to  En^ish  professors.  The  second  Charles  still 
further  discouraged  his  countrymen,  by  patronising 
French  musicians ;  and  from  his  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, a  large  majority  of  the  British  nobility  and 
persons  of  fortune  have  followed  the  unpatriotic 
and  baneful  example  of  that  heartless  prince. 

In  the  service  of  Charles  I.  was  Henry  Lawes, 
a  composer  whose  best  productions  seem  to  have 
been  uidniown  to  our  mnsicsl  historians,  though 
he  exhibited  more  genius  for  melody,  end  better 
judgment  in  setting  words,  thui  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  was  the  friend  of  Milton,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  his  thirteenth  sonnet,  beginning— 

Hany,  whoM  tmwfiil  and  ireLtmaajimd  aong. 

The  poet  likewise  mentions  htm  in  his  Comus^ 
under  the  name  of  Thyrsis.  {Waller,  and  also 
Herrick,  are  both  loud  in  his  praiae ;  and,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  his  three  books  of  Airs  and 
Di^ogues,  Jor  one,  two,  and  three  Vouxs,  we 
fiiUy  concur  in  the  encomiums  bestowed  by  his 
friends  on  his  oonpositions,  works  which  it  u  to 
be  regretted  are  now  scarcely  known,  except  to  die 
antiquary,  or  the  few  who  view  the  art  with  un- 
prejudiced eyes. 

The  disputea  between  Charles  and  the  parlia- 
ment, the  undress  of  puritanism,  and  the  attacks 
on  music  by  Stephen  Gosson,  in  his  Sdiool  of 
AbusCy  and  by  Prynne,  in  his  Hisirio-Mastix^ 
abnost  banished  the  art  from  Great  Britain,  till  the 
Restoration  (which  at  least  subdued  fonaticism 
and  unmasked  hypocrisy)  revived  its  practice. 
Music,  however,  was  not  wholly  reduced  to  unae- 
cwnpanied  psalm-tunes  during  the  Commonwealth. 
In  the  private  houses  of  some  few  of  the  least  inti- 
midated of  die  nobility  and  cavaliers,  harmoov, 
both  of  the  instrumental  and  vocal  land,  was  atUl 
to  be  hfwid.  At  Oxford,  many  members  of  the 
university  held  weekly  music-parties.*  Dr.  Busl^, 
master  of  Westminster  School,  insisted  on  keeping 
and  using  a  denounced  organ  in  his  house;  ana 
even  Cromwell  himself,  a  lover  of  music,  onlend 


■  Ant.  Wood,  .ilAn.  (hm. 
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the  great  oi^n  which  had  heen  forcibly  taken  from 
Ma^alen  College,  Oxford,  "  to  be  carefully  con- 
Teyed  to  Hampton  Court,  vhere  it  was  placed  in 
the  great  gallery,  and  one  of  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments was  to  he  entertained  with  this  instrument 
at  leisure  hours."*  John  Hingston  was  Crom- 
well's organist,  at  a  salai^  of  100/.  per  annum. 
He  often  had  concerts  at  his  house,  which  the  Pro- 
tector attended-t  But  these  instances  were  excep- 
tions to  the  rule:  music  must  be  considered  as 
haring  lain  dormant  in  Biig1«wi  irom  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  tin  his  succeasar  mounted  the  thnme. 

'  Hiere  is  perhaps  no  individual  conspicuoos  in 
history  whose  character  presents  itself  in  more 
opposite  colours,  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  light  of 
his  political  or  some  of  his  private  qualities,  than 
that  of  King  Charles  1. ;  and,  in  considering  the 
favourable  side  of  his  character,  it  displays  itself 
in  nothing  more  highly  or  purely  than  in  the 
encouragement  he  affOTded  to  the  fine  arts. 
"  Charles  I.  saw  the  aru,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gil- 
pioi  in  a  very  enlai^jed  point  of  view.  The 
amusements  of  ms  court  were  k  model  of  elegance 
to  all  Europe,  and  his  cabinets  were  the  recep- 
tacles only  of  what  was  exquiaitA  in  painting  and 
sculpture ;  none  but  men  of  the  first  merit  found 
encouragement  from  him,  and  those  abundantly  j — 
Joues  was  his  aiebite<^  and  Vandyke  his  painter." 
"  Charie8,"U  is  adde^  in  a  strain  somewnatmme 
emphatic  and  unrewrved  than  will  be  universally 
approved  of,  "  was  a  scholar,  a  man  of  taste,  a 
genU^an,  and  a  Christian ;  he  was  everything 
but  a  king.  The  art  of  reigning  was  the  only  art 
of  which  he  was  ignorant." 

The  accession  of  a  prince,  who  united  to  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  art,  as  a  means  of  national 
improvement  and  glory,  an  admiration  and  know- 
ledge of  its  works,  which  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  connoisseurs,  promised  a  golden  age  to 
the  fine  arts  in  Britain.  The  soil  had  already 
been  prepared  [for  the  rich  harvest  which  sprung 
up,  unhappily,  onlyto  he  trodden  under  foot  ere 
it  was  npened.  Wbatever  may  have  heen  tiie 
uwdiy  of  Charles's  immediate  predecessors  toward 
the  fine  arts,  the  high  tone  of  educatiim  and  ac- 
complishment in  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  favourable  to 
their  advancement.  Deeply  read  in  classical 
learning,  familiar  with  the  literature  of  Italy  and 
polished  by  foreign  travel,  the  British  nobility  of 
this  period  were  well  qualified  to  appreciate  and 
cultivate  the  true  principles  of  taste.  The  Earl  of 
Arundel — "  the  father  of  vtrftt  in  England"— 
began  to  collect  statues  and  pictures  almit  1615, 
and  his  gallery,  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  share 
with  all  who  could  appreciate  its  value,  first  re- 
vealed the  beauties  of  ancient  sit  in  Great  Britun. 
To  aecomal&te  theae  treaturea,  andtocommimicate 
to  his  country  the  advantagea  Ihey  were  calculated 
to  produce,  wore  the  occupation  and  amusement 
pf  this  distinguished  nobleman.    He  lived  to  see 

»  HftwUn^a  Hiit.  It.  4^4  t  lUd. 


them  dispersed  hy  the  agency  of  ignorant  political 
fanatics ;  but  they  were  preserved  to  the  country, 
and  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  several  valu- 
able collections  existing  at  the  present  day.  The 
statues  and  inscribed  marbles  (the  Arundelian 
Marbles)  are  at  Oxford,  the  busts  principally  at 
Wilton,  and  the  gems  are  the  brightest  omap- 
mcnts  of  the  celebrated  Marlborough  collection. 
Prince  Henry  appears  to  have  had  a  genuine  taste 
for  the  arts,  and  to  have  entered  eariy  into  a  pur- 
suit which  had  become  fiuhionable.  He  began  a 
collectiffli  which  afterwards  paued  into  the  hands 
of  his  brother.  Eighteen  bronzes  and  roost  of  the 
medals  in  King  Charles's  cabinet  are  described  as 
having  b«en  the  property  of  Prince  Henry.  The 
magnificent  disposition  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, by  whom  it  is  most  probable  the  taste  of 
Prince  Charles  was  directed  to  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, found  a  congenial  occupation  in  the  formation 
of  a  gallery  of  art,  and  he  tempted  Rubens  with 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  relinquish  to 
him  his  collection  of  Italian  paintings,  chiefly  of 
the  Venetian  school.  The  Duke  of  Bncltin^am'a 
pictures  are  lost  to  Ei^land.  Th^  were  sent 
abroad  previously  to  the  sequestration  of  his  son's 
property  by  the  parliament  in  1640,  and  most  ttf 
them  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Gdlery  at  Vienna. 
The  unrivalled  collection  of  woriis  of  art  with 
which  Charles  enriched  his  country  was  founded 
nnmediately  after  his  accession,  ^niat  of  Henry 
VIII.  had  undoubtedly  been  increased  by  his 
successors,  and  to  this  were  at  once  added  the 
separate  collection  begun  by  Prince  Henry,  and 
the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  then  reckoned 
the  most  valuable  in  Europe,  which  Charles  pur- 
chased entire  for  the  sum  of  18,000/.  The  Car- 
toons of  Rafiielle  were  acquired  in  Flanden, 
through  the  means  of  Rubens ;  and  continual  ac- 
cessions were  brought  to  the  royal  gallery  either 
as  purchases,  or  as  the  most  acceptable  gifts  which 
could  be  offered  to  the  king.  The  royal  houses 
were  filled  with  works  of  art.  The  palace  of 
Whitehall  contained  the  cream  of  the  collectim, 
consisting  of  four  hunted  and  sixty  pictures, 
among  which  were  to  be  reckoned  twenty-eight 
by  TidaD,  eleven  hy  Corre^o,'  sixteen  by  Julio 
Romano,  nine  by  Rafaelle,  four  hy  Guide,  and 
seven  by  Parmegiauo.  So  highly  did  Charles 
appreciate  these  treasures,  that  he  preferred  hold- 
ing the  great  f&tes  of  the  court  in  temporary  build- 
ings to  the  risk  of  injuring  his  pictures  by  light- 
ing  up  the  apartments  in  which  they  were  hung. 

In  living  art  the  connexion  of  England  with  the 
Flemish  atd  Dutch  schools  was  still  closely  main- 
tained. But  tiiese  hsd  now  risen  into  competitiou 
with  the  great  schools  of  Italy,  or  rather  had  suc- 
ceeded them  in  thur  pxe-cmmence ;  and  early  in 
the  seventeenth,  centux^  qui  cs&s\o^e  of  forugn 
paiQtftrff  mnnea         h\ghet  claims  to 
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acbieved  Ustiog  reputatioD  m  dw  peat  republic  of 
art,  and  have  left  among  u«  acme  of  their  moat 
valuable  productions.  The  worka  of  the  last  men- 
tioned bear  strong  evidence  of  hu  studies  in  the 
school  of  Rubens,  and  he  deservedly  held  the 
highest  place  in  the  esteem  of  Charles  and  his 
court  until  the  arrival  of  Vandyke,  the  neatest 
among  the  pupUt  of  the  prince  of  Flemish 
painters. 

Vandyke's  first  arrival  seems  to  have  been  un- 
propitious,  and  he  retired  in  disappointment  at 
not  having  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  king. 
But  Charles  was  made  aware  of  Uie  talent  he  had 
overlooked,  and  Vandyke  was  recalled  through 
the  mediation*  of  [Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  The  libe- 
rality of  Charles — and  the  "  Piitore  Caoatieresco," 
u  he  was  called  at  Rome,  being  ga^  and  extrava- 

rt,  drew  largely  upon  it — fixed  him  in  England 
life,  and  he  ia  ao  identified  with  Ei^sh  art 
that  it  is  difBeult  to  omnder  him  aa  a  rorngner. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  numerous  works  and 
the  best  efforts  of  his  pencil  are  English.  The 
noblest  and  fairest  of  his  age  live  on  his  canvass. 
His  works,  widely  distributed  through  our  baronial 
halls,  have  as  widely  influenced  the  taste  of  their 
owners,  and  many  <n  those  collections  of  paintings 
which  are  the  boast  of  English  mansions  have 
gathered  round  the  heir-looms  left  aa  their  walls 
by  Vsndyke. 

Vandyke's  proper  sphere  was  portrait.  To  the 
beat  quidities  of  the  stfle  of  Rubens,  improved  by 
the  atadr  d  the  Venetian  paintera,  he  added  the 
gno^  etegance,  and  rehnement  which  hb  iUua- 
triona  master,  powerfiil  in  all  thti  lads  to  the 
attainment  of  eminence  in  the  highest  class  of  art, 
seems  to  have  disdained.  As  a  portrait  painter 
he  holda  the  seanui  place :  Titian  alone  is  entitled 
to  precede  him. 

Although  Vsndyke  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
founded  a  school  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term, 
yet  the  general  tone  of  art  in  England  Iws  un- 
doubtedly been  raised  by  his  example,  and  the 
pre-eminence  we  may  justly  claim  for  our  native 
artists  in  the  class  of  portrait  since  we  could  make 
any  pretension  to  a  national  school  may  be  feirly 
attrilrated  to  his  influence.  His  works  become 
iamiliu-  to  us  from  our  caiiiest  contemplation  of 
art;  his  style  ia  fixed  ia  the  mind,  and  both 
artists  and  amateurs  involuntanly  -  refer  to  it  as  a 
standard  of  excdlence. 

The  year  1630  is  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
British  art  by  the  arrival  of  Rubots,  not  however 
in  the  character  of  a  painter,  but  as  the  envoy  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiatiug  a 
treaty  with  Charles,  in  which  commission  he  was 
BuccessAiL  The  ambassador,  however,  consented 
to  assume  the  pencil ;  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  remains  as  a 
memorial  of  his  visit.  For  this  work,  which  re- 
presents the  Apotheosis  of  James  I.,  he  received 
3000/.  It  was  Charles's  intention  to  decorate  the 
walla  of  this  noble  room  with  paintings  of  the 
matitntioii  and  ceremoniea  nf  the  Order  of  the 


Garter.  The  increaaiDg  troubka  of  the  kingdom 
prevoited  this  work  from  being  even  begiui;  but 
the  immense  price  of  80,000^.,  for  -mich  the 
king  is  said  to  have  ^reed  with  Vandyke,  is  pro- 
bably, as  Walpole  oburvee,  rather  a  comment  oo 
the  magnificence  of  the  prince  and  the  geniua  o£ 
the  painter  than  a  matter  of  fact, 

Charles  understood  the  national  importance  of 
cultivating  the  arts  too  well  to  limit  his  exertions 
in  their  favour  to  the  initiatory  steps  of  collectii^ 
foreign  pictures  and  patronising  foreign  painters. 
In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  h^  planiMd  an 
academy  of  arts  on  a  very  extenmd  scale.  Eveiy 
aid  was  to  be  afforded  which  might  ennoble  the 
study  of  the  arts  and  raise  the  character  of  their 
professors,  and  the  stadenta  were  to  be  inatmcled 
in  the  sciences,  Isn^p^es,  riding,  finrtifio^on, 
antiquities,  and  the  science  of  medals.  But  the 
storm  was  gathering  which  waa  to  overthrow  all 
Charles's  projects ;  and  the  bitter  feeling  of  the 
fanatical  party  toward  the  king  when  the  catas- 
trophe arrived,  was  shown  in  nothing  more 
strongly  than  in  the  war  which  was  declared 
against  the  fine  arts,  becaiise  they  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  patronised  at  court. 

As  early  as  1645  the  parliament  hegau  to  sell 
the  pictures  and  statues  at  Whitehall.  On  thu 
subject  the  following  votes  were  passed : 

"  Ordered,  That  all  such  pictures  and  statues 
there  (at  Whitehall)  as  are  wkhoiU  any  supersti- 
tion, shall  be  forthwith  scdd  fiv  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land and  the  North. 

"  Ordered,  lliat  all  such  |Mctum  there  as  have 
the  repres«itatioa  of  the  second  penm  in  the 
Trinity  upon  them  shall  be  forthwim  burnt. 

"  Ovdered,  That  all  such  pictures  as  have  the 
representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  upon  them 
shall  be  forUiwith  burnt" 

Happily  these  outrages,  which  would  have 
consigned  to  destruction  some  of  the  noblest  fruits 
of  the  human  intellect,  were  never  perpetrated. 
The  parliamentary  leadera  showed  in  otha  cases, 
as  well  asj  in  this,  scorn  enough  of  the  tooU  with 
which  they  worked  out  their  own  designs ;  and 
while  the  zealots  within  the  walls  of  the  Par^ 
Uament  House  might  be  Bnttffling  forth  their 
haUelujahs  for  the  constmimatioa  <»  aa  act  which 
would  have  left  the  deepest  of  stains  fyt  ever 
upon  their  caiue  and  upon  the  English  name, 
the  objects  of  their  insane  proscnption  were 
quieUy  embezzled,  and  enriched  the  pockets  or  the 
collections  of  their  masters,  as  avarice  or  taste 
might  predominate,  and  of  the  latter  qualificaticoi 
the  parliamentary  ranks  were  hj  no  means  desti- 
tute. Lambert  was  even  an  artist,  and  otxupies  a 
place  in  Walpole's  catalogue  of  painters,  ^ir&x 
was  an  enthusiast  in  the  congenial  pursuit  of  an- 
tiquarian studies.  Cromwell  himself  secured  the 
Cartoons  for  the  nation  at  the  price  of  3001. ;  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  when  he  had  the  power  was  to 
prevent  any  further  dispcnion  of  the  royal  pictures, 
not  only  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  sales,  but  by  de- 
taining from  the  purdiaaen  much  th^  had  beeo 
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■old.  But  mach  was  already  lost  to  tbe  country, 
and  the  first  ^lleries  of  Europe  still  shine  wiui 
the  spoils  of  King  Charles's  collection.* 

From  what  has  been  said  in  our  former  chapter 
on  the  history  of  modem  painting  in  England,  it 
will  be  anticipated  that  the  list  of  native  painters 
in  the  present  period  will  neither  be  extensive  nor 
important  Srotland  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the 
best  native  artists  of  the  period,  George  Jamieson, 
called  the  "Scottish  Vandyke.**  His  works, 
which  occngy  a  place  among  the  best  collections 
in  Scotland,  do,  indeed,  bear  a  |[reat  resemblance 
to  those  of  ttiat  great  master,  wtUi  whom  he  stu- 
died mder  Ruboia.  Charles,  seeing  his  works  in 
1633,  aat  to  him,  and  complimented  him  with  a 
diamond  ring  frrnn  his  own  finger.  Jamieson's 
portrait  by  himself  is  in  the  Florentine  gallery  of 
painters :  he  died  in  1644.  William  Dobson  was 
the  most  successful  of  the  scholars  of  Vandyke, 
who,  attracted  by  the  merit  of  some  of  his  early 
worio,  rescued  him  from  poverty|  and  presented 
him  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  became  serjeant- 
painter  on  the  death  of  his  patron.  The  decline 
of  the  king's  affaire  was  fatal  to  him.  Being  of  a 
dissipated  turn,  he  had  neglected  the  opportunity 
of  providiag  fiv  himself,  and  he  died  in  indigence 
at  uie  age  of  titir^-six,  having  given  promise 
great  excellence.  His  works  are  fireauently  attri- 
oated  to  Vandyke ;  but  though  he  has  mudi  dt 
his  style,  yet  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  Dobaoo's 
real  merit  to  oil  him  merely  an  imitator  of  that 
master.  Robert  Walker  was  also  a  painter  of 
great  merit,  and  had  studied  the  works  of  Van- 
dyke. He  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the 
principal  portrait*painter  employed  by  Cromwell, 
who  sat  to  him  many  times.  In  miniature  the 
English  artists  of  this  period  stand  pre-eminent. 
Peter  Oliver  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  &ther, 
Isaac  Oliver,  and  excelled  him.  John  Hoskins 
vras  a  painter  of  great  merit  in  the  same  branch  of 
art ;  but  it  is  his  pupil  Samuel  Cooper  who  throws 
upon  it  its  greatest  lustre.  He  has  been  called 
the  Vandyke  ^  miniatare,  and  most  justly,  for  his 
beat  works  lose  nothing  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Vandyke,  except  as  they  are  inferior  in  size. 
To  magnify  them  only  briim  oat  the  v^^r  and 
freedom  of  his  handling.  Cooper  ia  unnvalled  in 
hia peculiar  line;  his  reputation  is  univcnal,  and 
his  name  one  of  those  which  do  the  greatest  honour 
to  English  art.  He  was  a  favourite  painter  at 
court  after  the  Restoration,  and  died  in  16'72. 

The  subject  of  painting  may  be  closed  by  a 
alight  mention  of  a  few  other  foreigD  artists  of 
note,  who  were  attracted  to  England  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Diepenbeck  was  among  the 
few  pupils  of  Rubens  who  visited  us  at  this  time. 
Foelemberg  was  here  for  a  short  period.  The 
celebrated  John  Petitot,  who  carried  the  art  of 
eiumel  to  the  highest  perfection,  also  came  to 
Engluid,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles.   He  re- 
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mained  until  the  death  of  &e  king,  and  accompa- 
nied the  exiled  family  to  Paris,  where  he  passed 
several  years  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.  Genti- 
leschi,  a  painter  of  ceiliogs  in  Italy,  of  some  repu- 
tation, was  invited  by  Vandyke,  and  worked  for 
the  king  at  Greenwich  and  for  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham at  York  House.  He  is  well  known  bj  his 
picture  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar*s  wife  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  which  ^owb  him  as  a  fine  coknmst. 
He  was  a  native  of  Pisa.  His  daughter,  Arte- 
misia Oentileschi,  was  celebrated  in  Italy  as  a 
portnut-painter,  and  also  visited  Ei^land.  Chulea 
aent  an  invitation  to  Albanoi  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  sought  to  obtain  Cailo  Maratti,  but 
neither  vas  suecewuL 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  line  is  distinctly 
drawn  between  the  ancient  and  modem  styles  of 
architecture  in  England.  The  history  of  the  for- 
mer has  been  pursued  to  its  close  in  a  former 
chapter,*  and  we  may  at  once  pass  to  the  moment 
when  classical  architecture  broke  upon  us  with  a 
sudden  brillisncy,  outshining,  for  a  time,  that  of 
any  contemporary  school  of  Europe.  For  this 
pre-eminence  we  are  indebted  to  the  talents  of  one 
man,  who,  "  if  a  table  of  fame  were  to  be  formed 
for  men  of  real  and  indiqmtable  genius  in  evoy 
country,  would  save  England  from  the  di^race  of 
not  havii^  her  ic^fresentative  ammg  the  arts. 
She  adoptdl  Holbem  and  Vandyke;  ue  borrowed 
Rubens;  she  produced  Inigo  Jonea.  Vitruvius 
drew  up  his  grammar ;  Palladio  showed  him  the 
practice ;  Rome  displayed  a  theatre  worthy  of  hu 
emulation ;  and  King  Charles  was  ready  to  encou- 
rage, employ,  and  reward  his  talents.  Hiis  is  the 
histcny  of  Inigo  Jones  as  a  genius. 

Inigo  Jones  was  bom  in  London  in  1512.  His 
eariy  history  and  the  progreaa  of  hia  education  are 
somewhat  obscure,  and  as  hts  works  (the  history 
of  which  is  in  fact  the  history  of  architecture 
during  this  period)  are  the  principal  object  of  re- 
mark, we  may  pass  to  the  year  1605,  whai  we 
find  him  at  Oximd,  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  a  fflWfue,  on  King  Jameses  visit  to  the  imi- 
verrity,  upon  which  occasion  he  is  mmtion^  as  a 
**  g^cat  traveller."  This  was  immediately  after 
hia  retum  to  hianative  couiriiy  from  a  reudenee  of 
several  yean  in  Italy,  where  lus  occupation,  aa  he 
tells  us  himself,  was  to  oonverse  with  the.  great 
masters,  and  to  search  out  the  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  where  he  left  behind  him  a  strong 
impression  of  his  genius  and  talent  The  tra- 
dition that  he  designed  the  grand  Piazza  at  Leg-' 
horn,  whether  well  founded  or  not — and  tiie  pro- 
babiUties  are  alt(^;ether  against  it — suffidently 
proves  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  that 
land  of  true  art.  While  in  Italy  he  accepted  an 
invitation  frnm  Christian,  King  of  Denmark ;  and 
his  visit  to  that  sovere^n,  though  short,  led  to  Ida 
appomtmcot  of  architect  to  iSnnoe  Henry,  which 

*  II  la  BKHMTT  boi»  to  eoRMt  in  emr  la  tiw  tetmtt  Cl»|rter. 
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he  receired  immedistely  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land. 

Inigo  Jones  had  visited  Italy  at  a  period  when 
architecture  had  attained  its  zenith  both  of  good 
and  evil.  Claasical  architecture  had  heen  revived 
only  to  be  corrupted.  It  had  scarcely  been  carried 
beyond  the  timid  though  graceful  advances  of 
Bramante  and  Giuliano  Sangallo,  when  Michel 
Angelo  arose,  and  aimed  at  originality.  His 
favourite  maxim  was,  **  that  he  who  follows  must 
ever  remain  behind."  Supported  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  name  so  mighty,  his  darii^  innovations 
and  affectation  of  novel^  became  too  much  ad- 
mired and  too  generally  followed.  The  dregs  cast 
off  b^  the  workings  of  his  colossal  genius  became 
the  inheritance  m  his  imitators;  and  the  insane 
extravagance  of  Borromini  was  but  a  neceBsary 
consequence  of,  Michel  Angelo. 

But  all  was  not  corruption  in  the  schools  of 
Italy.  In  the  hands  of  Antonio  Saogallo,  Perruzzi, 
Saumtchell,  Sansovino,  Yignola,  and,  last  and 
greatest,  Palladio,  classical  architecture  was  reani- 
mated in  all  its  grace  and  greatness.  The  study 
of  these  great  masters  in  aettiugup  the  ancients  for 
their  model  was  not  to  imitate^  out  to  think  like 
them.  They  had  before  them  the  works  of  their 
Roman  predeceeaors,  who  had  successfully  adapted 
the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  to  their  own 
exigencies ;  and  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  with  no 
less  success,  they  recast  the  same  elements  into 
new  combinations,  suf^sted  by  the  civil,  religious, 
and  domestic  usages  of  modem  life.  Of  this 
school  of  art,  and  especially  of  that  branch  of  it 
with  which  the  name  of  Andrea  Palladio  is 
worthily  identified,  Inigo  Jones  became  a  follower 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — a  follower,  peutihut 
equis,  in  the  diligence  with  which  he  investigated 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  discriminating 
taste  with  which  he  applied  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired. 

The  introduction  of  the  Palladian  style  into 
England  was  not,  however,  the  immediate  result  of 
Inigo  Jones's  first  studies  abroad.  Until  the 
year  1612,  when  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  de- 
prived him  of  his  ostensible  employment,  he  was 
principally  occupied  upon  the  masques  or  pageants 
which  were  the  amusement  of  the  court,  of  which 
he  devised  the  scenery,  madiinexy,  and  deco- 
rations, and  Ben  Jonson  the  poetry.  When 
differences  arose  between  these  ccmdjutors  at  a 
later  period,  "  Surly  Ben"  satirized  his  former 
friend,  whose  prosperity  in  his  worldly  affiurs 
would  seem  to  be  his  principal  offence,  in  the 
dramatic  characters  of  In-and-in  Medley  and  Lan- 
tern Lealhethead ;  and,  coarse  as  these  delinea- 
tions are,  they  have  their  value,  as  they  appear  to 
have  preserved  to  us  some  traces  of  the  fiuniliar 
conversation  of  so  great  a  man.* 

On  the  loss  of  his  post  he  again  visited  Italy, 
where  he  remained  until  the  o£Bce  of  government 
surveyor  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  this  he 
soon  found  employment  worthy  of  his  talents. 

.  •SMAllMCttBBbvfaua'iLUborialigjQMi.FfemUjLlbnrr. 


James  I.  determined  [to  rebnild  the  palace  of 
Whhehall,  and  Inigo  Jones  produced  the  cele- 
brated dengn  which  has  oontribated  more  perhaps 
than  his  existing  works  to  exalt  ha  name  where- 
ever  true  greatness  in  art  ia  apnredated.  What- 
ever might  be  James's  own  share  in  originating 
or  promoting  tliis  design,  his  adoption  of  it  akme 
ought  to  rescue  him  from  the  contemptuous  judg- 
ment passed  upon  his  taste  by  Walpole.* 

The  palace  of  Whitehall  had  been  the  established 
residence  of  the  sovereign  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.,  by  whom  it  had  been  obtained  irom  the  see 
of  York,  and  who  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
it.  At  the  present  period  it  consisted  of  an  im- 
mense aggregation  of  irregular  buildings,  extend- 
ing from  Scotland  Yard  on  the  north,  to  Cannon 
Row  on  the  south,  and  east  and  west  from  the 
Thames  to  St.  James's  Park,  on  which  side  it 
reached  as  for  as  what  is  now  the  top  of  Down- 
ing Street  Some  of  its  principal  localitiea  are 
still  marked  by  the  names  of  Whitehall,  the 
Privy  Garden,  and  the  Cockpit;  and  portions 
of  the  structure  are  extant  in  the  Treasury  build- 
ings and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  intention 
of  King  James  was  to  replace  thia  heterogeneous 
mats  by  a  regular  building ;  and  to  this  effect 
Inigo  Jones  produced  his  design,  extending  814 
feet  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  1153  on  the 
north  and  south,  the  interior  bemg  distributed 
round  seven  courts ;  and  with  a  subject  so  vast  he 
was  perfectly  competent  to  grapple.  Notwith- 
standing the  celebrity  of  this  design,  it  is  doubtfol 
how  far  any  existing  representation  of  it  is  authen- 
tic. Thitt  publiabed  in  Cam|»beU'B  Vitruvim 
Britannicus  »  an  undoubted  fabiicatiat,  and  that 
generally  received  as  the  orighial,  and  publtsbed 
in  the  meagre  coBeotion  trf"  Inigo,  Jtmes  s  designs 
by  Kent,  is  probably  a  compilation  from  his  draw- 
ings by  his  son-in-law  and  disciple,  Webb;  and 
to  what  extent  they  may  have  suffered  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  is  not  easily  determined.  The 
existing  portion  of  the  edifice  (the  Banqueting 
House)  and  its  corresponding  compartments  are 
by  no  means  happily  fitted  into  their  places  in  this 
composition ;  and  a  style  of  detail  runs  thnn^h  the 
remainder,  espedally  a  flagrant  abuse  of  nutiest 
which  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  Inigo  Jones. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  to  impugn  the  general 
design ;  and,  dimly  as  it  is  to  be  seen  through  the 
medium  of  an  engraving  obscured  with  errois, 
enough  is  still  diaconible  to  assure  us  that,  had  it 
been  carried  into  efieet,itwoukl  have  been  the  sub- 
limest  production  of  rao^m  sichilecture,  whatever 
may  be  the  claims  of  the  ndaoes  existing  in  other 
countries,  Caserta,  the  Escurial,  Yersailles,  or 
any  other  on  a  commensurate  scale.  To  judge  it 
rightly,  it  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
single  fragment  which  was  executed,  and  which 
has  happily  been  preserved  to  us  unscathed  by 
alteration ; — for  Jones  was  no  portfc^io  architect — 
his  beauties,  like  those  of  the  great  Italian  masters 
in  whose  foot^eps  he  trode,  are  fiiUy  devdopcd 
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odIt  in  execotion';  and  it  is  frnn  the  careful  study 
oi  ttie  jffofiles  thiU  hu  wvks  deriTe  tlune  graces 
which  are  equivalent  to  the  finer  touches  in  music 
and  painting,  imperceptible  to.  the  vulgar  taste, 
and  unattainable  by  the  vulgar  artist.  Fragment 
as  it  is,  the  Banqueting  House  alone  would  be  a 
su£Bcient  foundation  for  the  fame  of  its  author. 
Its  dimensions  are  such  as  to  stamp  it  with  the 
character  of  grandeur,  while  the  simple  majesty 
of  the  general  outline,  the  picturesque  combination 
of  the  parts,  the  harmony  of  the  details,  and  the 
tasteful  distribution  of  the  ornaments,  place  it  in 
the  highest  class  of  art,  and  render  it  equally  the 
admiration  of  the  artist,  who  traces  the  mind  of 
the  author  in  hie  work,  and  of  the  uninformed 
spectator,  who  is  {deased  he  knows  not  wherefore.* 
Ita  faults  may  be  left  to  the  animadversion  of 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  criticise  it  in  the 
spuit  with  which  Benjamin  West  is  said  to  have 
pitied  Titian !  But  Inigo  Jones  is  at  least  en- 
titled to  be  criticised  reverentially,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  line  could  be  altered  without 
injuring  the  effect  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  architect  to  produce.  To  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  investigate  more  closely  the  style  of 
this  great  master,  Lyndsay  House,  in  Ijucoln's 
Inn  Fields,  may  affi)rd  an  instructive  lesson — not 
as  being  by  any  means  one  of  his  best  works — ^but 
as  it  has  had  the  singular  fortune  to  be  coupled  at 
a  later  period  with  a  duplicate  of  itself,  in  which  ito 
fiiults  luive  been  corrected  and  its  style  purified, 
and  which  resembles  the  ori^al  as  grains  re- 
■emble  malt  "^le  two  buildings,  as  they  exist 
side  by  side,  forcibly  illustrate  the  disinence 
between  genius  and  pedantry;  between  the 
art  which  is  felt,  and  that  which  is  only  stu- 
died. Perhaps  there  is  no  critical  balance  in 
which  In^  Jones  can  be  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  The  church  of  St.  Paul,  Coveut  Garden, 
was  the  first,  and  remains  the  most  successful 
attempt  to  adapt  the  pure  and  unbroken  form  of 
an  ancient  temple  to  the  purposes  of  a  modem 
church ;  and  whatever  merit  may  attach  to  adapt- 
ations of  this  sort,  requiring  no  mind  and  litde  in- 
genuity, the  palm  is  still  due  to  Inigo  Jones. 

In  1633  he  undertook  the  restoration  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  whidi  appean  to  have  been 
su^ring  under  the  vicissitudes  and  dilapidadmi 
of  four  centuries.  The  deitmetion  of  the  spire  by 
conflagration  in  1566  had  led  to  a  putial  repair  of 
the  hbnc,  but  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Kii^ 
James  its  Delected  state  called  loudly  for  atten- 
tion. Little,  however,  was  done  untU  Laud  be* 
came  bishop  of  London,  when  he  applied  himself 

*  "  What  tha  Latini  call  magniSeeiitia  and  maJmUa  doOi  not 
Mtilat  ahHM  In  tha  nagaliude  or  bbsuImm  of  alttin  tha  tnatarbl 
of  ■  bolUiiig  or  tha  wbol*  pile  (fin  iban  the  bqg •  itoMa  IrlBS  o&a 
OB'uolher,  called  «rrwf-eAc«Mt,  ia  Corawall,  would  be  a'tnagniflcant 
att«etnral  bat  In  u  arilBcUl  deoomia  or  agraaaMB  pnlchriiuda  con- 
oined  with  gwrtaiia  of  bulk,  which  two  quallUa*,  maetlnv  lodetbar 
n  any  bbiki,  caaiail  topraaant  IticlTto  ibecja  with  aoert^n  two- 
(bid  jcntcehloeM  or  n^aaty  that  InaUntlY  niaath  a  aort  of  laaprct, 
and  wbai*  It  ii  ran  and  cxceltent.  a  kind  of  delifhtful  wondar  alao 
bi  tba  iMholden."— Ar.  CAarlatM'*  Ckoras  OtfMtum.  It  woold  par- 
kafabadUBcidttBdeaeribatiMaCNtorSratmt*  areMtaabu*  baitar 


to  the  work  wi&  great  leal,  and  du  king  contri- 
buted the  whole  ezpenie  of  erecting  that  splendid 
portico,  in  allusion  to  which  Lnd  Binlii^D  nid 
of  the  present  edifice,  Whai  die  Jem  saw  Uie 
second  temple  they  wept  !** 

Inigo  Jones  has  been  roundly  and  justly  cen- 
Bured  for  attaching  a  classical  portico  to  a  Gothic 
church.  But  though  the  solecism  be  indefensible, 
it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  architect  himself 
considered  this  portico  as  the  greatest  of  his 
works,  and  that  upon  which  he^  depended  for  the 
perpetuation  of  his  fame  to  future  ages.  S^tuw 
aside  the  sumptuousness  of  the  materials  whi^ 
the  ancients  had  at  command.  Imperial  Rome 
could  have  boasted  of  few  porticoea  by  which  it 
was  Burpaased,  and  modem  Europe  has  oer^nly 
produced  none  to  equal  it.  It  was  not,  however, 
tcHT  mere  idle  efiEiect,  or  from  the  poverty  of  imap 
nation  which  has  garnished  so  many  fa^adei  with 
gratuitous  porticoes,  that  this  s^cturetwas  ip* 
pended  to  the  cathedral.  It  had  its  motive,  being 
designed  for  an  ambulatory  in  place  of  the  nave 
of  the  church,  which  had  long  formed  a  place  of 
public  resort  under  the  name  of  Paul's  Walk. 
A  dnr  plan  and  elevation  are  the  only  record  by 
whicn  we  can  judge  of  this  great  wcvk ;  but  whea 
we  consider  the  place  occupied  by  the  portico  in 
prcmortion  to  the  whole  front,  its  Wd  projectioi, 
and  the  distance  to  which  the  point  of  sight  far  a 
general  view  of  it  must  have  been  limited  (pressed 
upon  as  SL  Paul's  was  by  the  surrounding  build- 
ings even  after  all  that  had  been  draw  to  disen- 
cumber it),  it  it  not  difficult  to  approach  it  in 
imagination,  and  to  view  it  widi  ue  mind's  eye 
casting  into  the  background  every  discordant 
object  connected  with  it,  and  standmg  forth  in 
single  majesty  like  the  pronaos  of  a  Greek  temple. 
Inigo  Jones  may  not,  after  all,  have  been  so  totally 
devoid  of  judgment  as  some  of  his  commentators 
have  assumed,  and  he  perhaps  dreamed  of  a  future 
period  vhca  the  church  would  have  been  better 
assimilated  to  his  portico. 

The  foundation  of  Whitehall  may  be  considered 
as  the  point  of  division  between  uie  ancient  and 
modem  architecture  of  England.  As  the  court 
architect,  Inigo  became  the  fashion;  and  among 
the  mansions  of  the  nobili^  which  continued  to 
rise  until  the  general  wredc  o£  the  civil  war,  thm 
are  few  oi  any  impntance  upon  which  he  or  hit 
scholar  Webb  were  not  engaged.  His  wnks  are 
numeroua  and  widely  scMtered,  and  it  is  not  mudi 
to  the  credit  of  his  country  thi^  they  have  never 
been  collected  and  illustra^.  Kent,  the  archi- 
tect,'published  some  of  his  drawings  in  a  book 
already  referred  to ;  a  few  of  his  works  are  engraved 
in  Ware's  Architecture,  and  others  are  very  in- 
differently represented  in  Campbell's  Vitruvios 
Bntannicus.  Among  the  best  known  by  these 
means  may  be  mentioned  the  gallery  of  Old  So- 
merset House,  Ccdeshill,  in  Berkahire,  Stol«  Paric, 
the  Royal  House  at  Greenwich,  the  additions  to 
Wilton,  Cobham,  and  Cutle  Ashby  ;*  and  Gun- 

•  Ciittt  AAiy  tM  JMI  bMi  lllMMii    Mim^.MW  VIM- 
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Plu  akd  Elitatiom  or  tri  Pobtico  tm  Old  St,  Faitl'^ 
Tbt  Flan  of  tbc  Forttco  of  St.  MartiD'i  Church  ii  Aium  within,  ia  order  lo  lira  an  idea  of  the  ittala. 


nenbury  and  Ameeburj,  completed  from  his  de- 
Bigns,  by  Webb.  In  this  particular  class  of  archi- 
tecture his  example  has  had  a  leading  and  lasting 
influence  on  English  art.  He  at  once  obliterated 
all  tTRces  of  our  national  style.  Of  the  very  few 
of  his  successors  who  can  lay  any  claim  to  origin- 
ality, the  talents  of  Wren  were  diverted  into  a 
totally  dififerent  channel ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Vanbrugh  and  his  followers,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  our  innumerable  mansions  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  is  that  of  a  tame 
imitation  of  the  Palladian  school, 

Inigo  has,  nevertheless,  left  us  a  few  buildings 
of  a  different  character,  and  those  not  only  among 

liut  Dritannieai,  a  woik  in  which  KverUof  out  aneieot  raantioui  ara 
TvprewDted  in  deiati,  andto  which  ««  ara  Indebtrd  for  the  vkw  or 
the  ffLiittj  at  Hardwielu,  cofiaTad  in  Vol.  U.  p. 
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his  early  works.  The  addition  he  made  to  St. 
John's  College  at  Oxford,  begun  as  late  as  1631,  is 
in  a  semi'Gothic  style.  But  even  in  this  the  mind 
of  the  master  is  conspicuous.  It  is  entirely  free 
from  the  quaint  ugliness  with  which  our  architec- 
ture of  this  class  had  been  infected  by  the  Dutch 
school,  and  there  is  a  harmonyiin  the  proportions 
and  distribution  of  the  ornament  (in  the  garden 
front  especially)  which,  though  it  might  he  diffi- 
cult to  analyze,  is  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  eye. 
In  Heriot's  Hospital  at  Edinburgh  he  has  effected 
a  most  masterly  adaptation  of  the  national  archi- 
tecture. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Inigo  Jones,  \iH  re- 
searches on  the  origin  of  Stonehenge  are  too  curious 
to  be  passed  without  notice.  The  investigation  of 
this  singular  monument  was  imposed  upon  him 
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by  King  James.  "  A  man  who  once  resolves 
upon  ideal  discoveries,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  sel- 
dom searches  in  vain."  The  accomplished  courtier 
no  doubt  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  the  royal 
pedant,  when  he  discovered  Stonehenge  to  be  a 
Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Coelus!  How  far  he 
was  a  believer  in  his  own  discovery  may  be 
doubted,  since  it  was  suffered  to  remain  between 
himself  and  his  master,  until  Webb  did  him  the 
doubtful  service  of  disclosing  it  to  the  public  after 
his  death.  Whatever  his  theory  may  be  worth, 
he  displays  a  boundless  store  of  knowledge  aud 
reading  in  support  of  it,  and  his  survey  and  report 
upon  the  monument  itself  are  a  model  for  pro- 
fessional documents  of  the  kind.  The  theory  was 
impugned  by  Dr.  Charleton,  and  vindicated  by 
Webb,  in  a  folio  volume,  valuable  for  the  memoirs 
of  his  illustrious  father-in-law  which  are  scattered 
through  its  pages. 

Inigo  Jones  lived  to  fall  upon  evil  days  in  his 
old  age.  He  died  in  1652,  broken  down  with 
grief,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  which  it  is 
the  lot  of  few  to  attain,  since  his  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  art  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. In  less  important  works  of  architecture 
the  change  of  style  was  of  course  more  gradual, 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  in  progress ;  and  had  not 
the  opportunity  been  lost  in  the  advene  current  of 
public  affairs,  the  talents  of  Inigo  Jones  might 
probably  have  placed  the  style  of  our  ordinary 
domestic  buildings  on  a  more  creditable  footing 


ENGLAND.  [Book  VH. 

than  it  has  ever  been  destined  to  attain.  The 
style  of  Covent  Garden  is  at  once  striking  and  eco- 
nomical ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  arcade, 
scarcely  a  trace  of  its  original  aspect  remains. 
During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  arising  from  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  timber  in  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  government, 
and  repeated  proclamations  were  issued  on  the 
subject.  But  as  these  proclamations  were  chiedy 
directed  to  prevent  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
in  London  and  the  suburbs,  upon  such  grounds,  as 
that  the  increase  of  the  might  draw  the  inha- 
bitants from  other  cities,  or  collect  more  artisans 
together  than  could  live ;  or  cause  a  dearth  of  pro- 
visions, or  trouble  in  goreming  such  multitudes ; 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  issued  in 
vain;  and  with  them  some  useful  regulatioas 
fell  to  the  ground.  In  1605  a  new  proclamation 
was  issued,  and  repeated  in  1607,  commanding 
brick  or  stone  to  be  used  in  all  street  fronts ;  but 
like  those  which  had  preceded,  it  produced  little 
effect,  in  spite  of  the  censures  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, until  1614,  when,  examples  having  been  set 
of  die  new  mode  of  building  in  some  houses  of  note, 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  enforce  it,  aiid 
some  of  the  citizens  who  had  erected  new  houses 
of  timber  were  compelled  to  demolish  them.  Of 
the  earliest  modem  brick  buildings  in  the  metro- 
polis a  specimen  still  remains,  in  1839,  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields,  which  it  is 
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impossible  to  ascribe  to  any  other  but  Inigo  Jones. 
The  spirited  and  picturesque  character  of  the  style, 
aud  the  admirable  execution  of  the  work,  equally 
point  to  him  as  its  author.  The  new  regulations, 
however,  were  soon  neglected,  and  timber  houses, 
often  highly  ornamented  with  plaster-work,  con- 
tinued to  be  erected  in  London  down  to  the  time 


of  the  great  fire,  when  the  legislature  effectually 
interposed.  The  annexed  specimens  are  some  of 
the  latest  buildings  of  this  description,  and  fonn 
an  interesting  chronological  series  with  those  we 
have  given  in  the  former  Books.* 

Sculpture  makes  bat  little  figure  during  the 
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reign  of  Jamesl.,  and  even  in  that  ofhU  tuccesBor 
seems  scarcely  to  have  met  with  the  encourage- 
inent  which  was  bestowed  on  the  sister  arts.  Few 
works  of  sculpture  were  executed  during  this 
period  in  England,  except  monuments,  and  few  of 
those  rise  above  mediocrity.  Previously  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  sculptor  seems  hardly  to 
have  been  considered  as  an  artist.  We  find  seve- 
ral names  conjoined  in  the  construcUou  of  a  monu- 
ment, among  which  that  of  the  sculptor  of  the 
effigies  is  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  rest. 
Several  obscure  foreigners  are  recorded  during  the 
early  part  of  this  period  as  being  engaged  on  works 
of  this  kind.  The  first  native  sculptor  of  whom 
-we  have  any  account  is  Epiphanius  Evesham,  who 
is  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  commendation  bv  a 
contemporary  writer;  but  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  sculptors  of  the  period  to  put  their  names  on 
their  works,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  anything 
as  of  his  hand :  for  the  same  reason  the  authors 
of  some  of  the  most  meritorious  works  of  this  date 
remain  unknown.  The  tomb  of  Sir  Francis  Yere 
in  the  north  transept  at  Westminster  is  by  no 
mean  sculptor.  The  design,  which  represents  four 
knights  supporting  a  slab  on  which  is  laid  the 
armour  of  the  deceased,  whose  efiigy  lies  beneath, 
is,  indeed,  borrowed  from  the  monument  of  Engel- 
bert  of  Nassau,  at  Breda,  a  work  of  sufficient  merit 
to  countenance  the  tradition  which  assigns  it  to 
Michel  Angelo;  but  the  individual  Bgures  are 
original  andof  great  beauty,  especially  the  beads, 
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that  is  to  say,  such  of  them  as  have  escaped  the 
wanton  mutilation  with  which,  more  Anglicano, 
they  have  been  assailed.  Sir  Francis  Vere  died 
in  1609.  The  monument  of  Lord  Norris,  in  the 
same  locality,  is  one  of  those  gorgeous  canopied 
mausolea  which  it  was  still  the  fashion  to  erect. 
Around  it  devoutly  kneel  the  warlike  figures  of  his 
six  sons,  *'  a  brood  of  martial- spirited  men,"  all 
highly  distinguished  in  arms.  Some  of  them  also 
are  irreparably  mutilated ;  but  those  which  remain 
entire  are  remarkable  for  their  expression :  of  one 
in  particular  it  is  not  too  much  to  pronounce,  that 
the  sculptor  has  attained  a  perfection  which  the 
ancients  frequently  sought  in  vain — an  expression 
at  once  calm  and  intense,  produced  by  a  feeling  of 
which  the  ancients  perhaps  had  little  idea.  The 
fervour  of  devotion  is  personified  in  this  unpre- 
tending figure — the  very  hands  are  eloquent. 
Lord  Norris  died  in  1601,  but  this  monument  was 
executed  some  years  later. 

Nicholas  Stone  was  the  sculptor  most  in  vogue. 
He  was  master-mason  to  the  king,  and  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Banqueting  House  under  Inigo 
Jones.  He  executed  a  great  number  of  monu- 
ments, which  are  to  be  identified  by  an  account  he 
has  left  of  them  in  his  own  handwriting.  His 
works  are  by  no  means  above  the  general  level  of 
the  period  as  works  of  art,  though  he  sometimes 
takes  an  ambitious  flight,  as  in  the  monument  of 
Sir  George  Hollis,  at  Westminster,  a  very  humble 
imitation  of  the  tomba  ia  the  Medici  Chapel  at 
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Flormce.  They  are,  however,  remarkable  for  the 
traiiBitum  they  display  from  the  ancient  to  the 
modem  style  of  monumental  compc«ition.  Sut- 
ton's tomb  at  the  Charier  House,  designed  in  con- 
junction with  Bernard  Jansen,  a  Dutch  architect, 
in  1615,  is  of  the  former  class,  and  may  be  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Lord 
Dorchester,  at  Westminster,  executed  in  1649,  in 
the  style  of  which  he  has  evidently  been  influenced 
by  his  connexion  with  the  great  architect,  and  in 
which  he  has  generalized  the  costume  by  the  folds 
of  the  baronial  robe.  Stone's  best  work  is  the  statue 
of  Sir  Francis  Holtis,  youngest  eon  of  the  Earl  of 
Clare,  also  at  Westmmster,  which  is  so  far  supe- 
rior to  his  own  general  taste  and  that  of  the  age, 
that  Walpole  supposes  the  desten  to.  have  been 
■uggested  by  the  earl  himsdf ;  but,  however  this 
may  be,  the  graceful  pose  of  the  figure  and  the 
high  finish  of  the  work  must  certainly  be  due  to 
fhe  artist  This  and  other  statues  by  Stone  are 
among  the  earliest  examples  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Roman  costume,  which  became  so  grossly  abused 
in  the  arts  at  a  later  period.  Stone  died  in  1647, 
leaving  two  sons,  who  never  attained  the  reputation 
of  their  father,  though  they  visited  Italy  and  studied 
mider  Bernini. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  several  fordgn 
sculptors  of  reputation  came  to  share  the  patronage 
which  was  so  finely  dispensed  in  England  to  the 


professors  of  the  arts.  Francois  Anguier  and  Am- 
broise  du  Val  were  naUves  of  France,  and  were 
extensively  employed  in  monumental  sculpture; 
but,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned,  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  their  works.  Hubert  le  Soeur  was  an 
artist  of  a  much  higher  grade.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
John  of  Bologna,  and  the  first  sculptor  we  had 
who  successfully  practised  in  the  highest  branches 
of  the  art.  He  arrived  about  1630,  and  executed 
many  works  in  bronze,  of  which  the  beautiful 
equestrian  statue  of  his  royal  patron  at  Charing 
Cross  remains  to  perpetuate  his  fame  in  the  me- 
tropolis. It  was  of  course  condemned  to  destruc- 
tion  by  the  parliament,  but  the  brazier  to  whom  it 
was  sold  for  the  value  of  the  metal,  upon  the  ex- 
press condition  that  he  should  break  it  up,  con- 
cealed it  until  the  Restoration,  and  it  was  placed 
in  its  present  situatbn  about  1618.  This  worthy 
tradesman  (whose  name  was  John  Rivet)  is  said 
to  have  reaped  a  considerable  profit  by  the  sale  of 
toys  supposed  to  be  manufactured  from  the  mate- 
rials of  this  statue,  which  were  readily  purchased 
as  relics  by  the  royalists.  Francesco  Fanelli,  a 
Florentine,  was  also  a  sculptor  in  metal,  hut 
greatly  inferior  to  Le  Sceur. 

Charles  wished  to  possess  a  bust  of  himself  by 
Bernini,  who  at  this  time  enjoyed  the  greatest  re- 
putation, both  as  a  sculptor  and  architect,  of  any 
artist  in  Europe.    For  this  purpose  Vandyke 
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painted  the  well-knovn  picture  in  which  the  lung 
u  Tepreaented  in  three  views.*  It  is  aaid  that 
Bemmi,  on  Tecaving  the  picture,  was  atmck  with 
the  physMgnomy  of  Charles,  which  he  pronoonced 
to  he  that  of  a  man  doomed  to  misfortune.  The 
huBt  was  executed,  hut  what  became  of  it  is  not 
certainly  known. 

We  must  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
another  department  of  the  fine  arts  upon  which 
we  have  not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  touch,  but  in 
which  England  has  confessedly  home  away  the 
honours  from  all  Europe, — engraving.  So  little 
was  done  in  this  art  in  ^gland  previously  to  the 
seventeenth  century  that  Vertue  professedly  begins 
his  Catalogue  of  Engravers  from  the  year  l^K); 
but  a  few  focts,  and  the  names  of  several  artists 
who  engraved  both  on  wood  and  copper  at  an 
earlier  date,  are  worUiy  of  notice  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.  Indeed  we  had  e^raving  as  early 
as  printing,  since  the  earliest  English  printers 
introduced  small  plates  for  their  devices,  and 
Caxton's  Golden  Legend,  published  in  1483,  has 
many  cuts  dispersed  through  the  body  of  the 
work.  The  first  book  that  appeared  with  copper- 
plates was  a  medical  book  published  by  Thomas 
Raynalde  in  1540,  but  no  engraver's  name  is 
affixed  to  them.  The  earliest  English  copper- 
plate engraver  known  by  name  is  Thomas  Geminus, 
who  executed  the  plates  for  another  medical  book 
about  the  end  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.  Before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  engravers 
had  attained  sufficioit  reputation  to  be  engaged  in 
foreign  countries.  Some  of  the  plates  for  Abra- 
ham Ortelitts's  **Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum," 
pablidied  at  Antwerp  in  1570,  were  executed  by 
HuHnas  Geminus,  and  Humfivy  Uuyd  of  Den- 
bighshire. Ortelius  himself  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  English  engravers,  and,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned,  has  recorded  the  names  of  Antony 
Jenkinson,  who  flourished  in  1562,  and  Robert 
I^eeth.  "  Engraving,"  observes  Walpole,  "  was 
in  no  contemptible  condition  in  Englrmd  when  we 
had  professors  worthy  of  being  employed  to  adorn 
Flemish  editions.  Flando's  was  at  that  time  a 
capital  theatre  of  arts  and  learning."  Ralph 
A^;aa  is  fomous  for  his  plans  and  views,  especially 
his  great  plan  of  liondon,  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  to  Christopher  Saxton  we  are 
indebted  for  the  fint  publication  of  county  maps. 
Geoive  Hoefnt^^le,  Theodore  de  la  Brie,  and  £1- 
stractt  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the  fmvigners 
who  flourished  heie  durins  the  same  period. 

Early  in  the  seventeaiu  century  Crispin  Pass, 
of  TJtrecht,  settled  in  this  country  and  executed 
numerous  plates.  There  were  several  artists  of 
this  name,  and  of  the  same  family,  who  all  en- 
graved with  great  neatness,  one  of  whom,  Simon 
Pass,  was  t£e  master  of  John  Payne,  the  first 
English  engraver  whose  works  merit  distinction  on 
the  score  of  art;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  of 
an  idle  disposition,  and  to  have  wasted  talents 
which  might  lure  placed  him  at  the  head  oi  his 


profesnon.  Though  he  enjo;^ed  the  patnmage  of 
King  Charles,  he  neglected  his  fome  and  fortune, 
and  died  in  indigence  before  he  was  forty. 

The  transcen&nt  tslents  of  Vandyke  could  not 
fail  to  call  forth  artists  worthy  to  multiply  his 
works  by  the  graver.  Robert  de  Voerst  and  Luke 
Yostermans  established  themselves  in  England, 
and  are  both  well  known  by  their  admirable  tran- 
scripts of  his  works.  These  engravers  appear  alap 
to  have  been  the  first  who  executed  historical 
works  in  England ;  the  latter,  especially,  did  some 
excellent  plates  firom  the  collections  of  the  king 
and  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

In  the  year  1537  Englsmd  became  the  adopted 
country  of  an  engraver  who,  although  he  never 
attained  to  any  great  degree  of  perfection  beyond 
a  limited  ranae  of  art,  has  yet,  by  his  unwearied 
indiutry  and  uie  great  varle^  and  usefulness  of 
his  labours,  acquired  a  distinguished  and  deserved 
reputation,  llua  was  the  indefatigsble  and  ill- 
used  Winceslaus  Hollar.  He  was  a  native  of 
Prague,  and  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  he  deserted 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  soon  dis- 
ti^nguished  himself  by  his  views  of  the  various 
cities  he  visited  in  his  travels.  At  Cologne  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
then  on  his  way  to  the  Imperial  Court,  who  took 
him  into  his  train,  and  remained  his  patron  and 
protector  as  long  as  he  lived.  Shortly  before  the 
Civil  War  he  was  introduced  to  the  service  of  the 
royal  family,  and  employed  as  drawing-master  to 
Prince  Charles.  It  was  at  this  time  he  engraved 
several  heads  after  Vandyke,  but  to  the  treatment 
of  that  master  his  style  vras  by  no  means  equal. 

Hollar's  prosperity  was  fatally  affected  by  the 
downfall  of  the  royal  cause.  The  Earl  of  Arundel 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  abroad,  and  Hollar, 
after  suffering  greatly  from  the  fortune  of  war, 
made  his  escape  from  a  prison  and  joined  his 
patron  at  Antwerp.  After  the  death  of  the  earl,  in 
1646,  he  remained  in  obscurity  till  1652,  when  he 
returned  to  England,  and  occupied  himself  during 
several  years  upon  plates  for  various  books,  among 
which  the  illustrations  of  Dugdale's  works  are  well 
known;  but  he  was  so  miserably  paid,  that  he 
could  never  succeed  in  raising  himself  from  a  state 
of  absolute  indigence.*  Being  sent  (after  the  Re- 
storation) to  assist  in  making  a  survey  of  the  town 
and  fortifications  of  Tangier,  the  government 
treated  him  no  better  than  the  booksellers;  and 
for  a  year's  labour,  attended  with  infinite  danger 
and  mfficnlw,  he  obtained  no  mote,  after  long  soli- 
citation and  loss  of  time,  than  one  hundred  pounds. 
His  psinful  and  laborious  life  was  extended  to  the 
term  of  seventy  years,  and  ended  in  misery. 

The  engravings  of  Hollar,  according  to  Vertue*s 

*  "  It  hai  bran  ttkted  to  mt."  uji  VeMua,  (pMUIng  ot  Hdl>T*a 
vlaw  of  OretDwich,  otiaof  hit  Iodb  print*  in  twu  aheeu,  "  Uiat  Slent. 
tbe  priBtwIler.piltl  him  oo  mora  tOM  tlilrtj  •tailliDg*  (br  th«  draw- 
Infi  kDd  engrmnng,  which  two  plam  miaht  ba  worth  flv«  limei  u 
nuefa,  taking  adTantafa  of  the  imoi  man  •  ateeuitj  Id  th*  ilekona 
tfme,  I66ft,  which  |>at  a  ttop  to  all  work*  of  th«  kind ;  and  llie  lira  ot 
tioodoa  happeaing  lha  ywr  after  atasnated  all  affaira  of  printa  and 
bocrita,  and  redueed  him  to  auch  ditBcoltln  aa  he  could  never  orer- 
Mime."  What  vohU  a  modem  mgmM  taj  wea  la  Vartat^  aaU- 
mto? 
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catal<^;ue,  in  which  they  mt  unnged  in  fourteen 
chuses,  amount  to  the  incredible  number  of  2384, 
many  of  which,  moreover,  are  from  his  own  drtwinga. 
Hia  maps,  plans,  views,  churches,  and  mwuments 
— a  mine  of  information  and  delight  to  the  English 
antiquary  and  top<^^{dieT — are  no  less  than  840, 
and  his  portrsits  355.  Some  <^  his  views  axe 
very  large :  his  great  view  of  London  is  in  seven 
f  heetft,  and  extends  two  yards  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  several  others  are  on  two  sheets.  In  pano- 
ramic  views  of  this  kind  he  excelled;  but  Hollar 
had  little  of  the  painter's  feeling,  and  praise  is 
chiefiy  due  to  him  aa  a  draughtsmaa  and  antiquary, 
and  for  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  he  ren- 
dered the  objects  before  him.  In  minute  works  he 
is  the  finished  artist.  His  engraving  of  mufis  hu 
never  been  equalled  as  a  represeotation  of  fiir; 
and  his  shells  from  the  Aruitdel  collection  are  no 
less  perjfecU  Hollar  had  sevoml  scholars,  among 
whom  Gaywood  is  his  closest  imitator. 

The  histOTy  of  engraving  nwr  be  omcluded  for 
the  fwesoit  with  the  mention  of  Peter  Lombut,  a 
native  <rf  Paris,  and  a  very  exoelloit  artist  He 
came  to  En^and  before  1654,  and  remained  uiMil 
after  die  Restoration.  He  engraved  after  Vandyke 
with  great  success,  and  is  wdl  known  by  the  set  of 
female  half-lengths  from  that  master,  called  "  The 
Lombart  Beauties."  It  is  related  of  this  artist  that 
he  erased  the  face  from  his  plate  of  Charles  I.  on 
hwsebadc,  in  <xiet  to  insert  that  of  Cromwell,  and 
replaced  the  king's  at  the  Restoration. 

It  is  remeikable  that  the  period  of  the  common- 
wealth, so  unfitvourabk  to  the  arts  in  general, 
should  be  illustn^  by  the  most  exquisite  coinage 
which  has  appeared  in  modem  times.  This,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  &e  wnk  of  an  English- 
man, the  celebnked  Tbomaa  Sim(»i.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Nicolaa  Briot,  a  n^ve  of  Lorraine^ 
engraver  to  Uke  Mint  in  the  time  Charles  I., 
and  sncoeeded  him  in  hia  office  in  1646.  His 
first  known  woik,  ihe  Admiralty  seal,  dates  ten 
years  earlier.  In  1648  he  executed  the  parlia- 
ment seal,  and,  remaining  in  his  post  after  the 
death  of  the  king,  has  transmitted  the  features  of 
Oliver  CromweU  to  posterity  on  the  obverse  of  the 
commonwealth  money  in  a  style  which  has  never 
been  excelled  in  modem  art,  unless  by  scnae  of  die 
best  in  the  series  of  papal  medals.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  Restoration  medals,  but  was 
superseded  ai  the  Mint  in  1662.  Being  thus 
thrown  out  of  occupation,  he  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  accotnpanied  by  a  crown  piece,  which 
be  had  executed  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his 
superiority  over  the  Roeticn,  who  filled  his  place, 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fineat  Mpt- 
cimens  of  the  art  of  medallii^  ever  produced. 
Simon  is  believed  to  have  died  of  the  plague  in 
1665,  nothing  being  known  of  him  after  tluU  time. 
His  elder  brothor,  Abraham  Simon,  was  also  a 
good  artist. 

Excludmg  from  view  the  prodnctifma  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  aa  not  yet  ripe  for  the  verdict  of  history, 


we  may  affirm  tint  owr  National  literatore,  pio> 
perl^  so  called,  that  is,  whatever  of  our  titencure 
by  right  of  its  poetic  shape  or  spirit  is  to  be  held 
as  peculiarly  bdanging  to  the  lai^uage  and  dte 
country,  had  ita  noon<^y  in  the  space  coiDpie> 
hended  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  first  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.   A  splendid 
aftemocm  fludi  also  succeeded  this  meridian  blsze, 
which  lasted  for  a  third  <rf  a  century  looger,  or 
down  to  the  Restoration.   Paradise  Lost,  indeed, 
did  not  appear  till  some  years  after  that  event ; 
but  the  poetry  of  the  old  age  <^  Milton  really  did 
not  belong  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  produced,— 
the  "  evil  days  **  of  frivolity  and  imitation  on 
which  the  poet  had  fallen  :  he  was  of  the  race  of 
the  old  giants,  aod  apprehended  rightly  that  he 
had  come  "  an  age  too  late."   The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  prose  poetry  of  Jeremy  Tsjlor, 
idthoug^  of  those  v£  his  writings  that  were  not 
given  to  the  world  till  after  the  Rest(H«tifm  the 
greatest  were  actually  Ae  produce  of  the  preoedii^ 
age.  Milton,  and  Taylor,  and  Sir  Thnnaa  Browne, 
and  Cudwwth,  and  Hcniy  Moic^  and  Cowley,  the 
most  eminent  of  our  Enpish  writers  in  die  period 
from  the  Restorstion  to  the  ReToIntim  (if  we 
except  Dryden,  the  founder  of  a  new  b(^oo1,  and 
Barrow,  whose  writings,  full  as  they  are  at  thou^t, 
have  not  much  of  the  poetical  or  untranslatable), 
were  all  of  them,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  born 
before  the  dose  of  Ae  reign  of  James  I.,  m  within 
the  age  which  has  been  just  deacribed  as  the  noon- 
day of  our  literature.   Tlie  light  of  that  golden 
time  did  not  utterly  depart  ao  long  aa  any  of  them 
lived.    A  boyhood  or  youth  passed  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare  uid  Bacon,  and  a  manhood  in  those  of 
the  Great  Rdiellioa,  fonsed  a  traiouw  which  eonld 
not  fail  to  rear  high  poweta  to  dieir  nigheat  reach 
of  adiiemne^ 

We  will  DOW  proceed  to  fbUowthe  hSatmy  of 
our  dramatic  litentme  from  the  pomt  to  whidt  we 
sketched  ita  rise  and  progress  in  the  last  Book. 
Both  Moral  plays,  and  even  the  more  ancioit 
Mirade  plays,  omtinued  to  be  occasicmally  pn-- 
formed  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  sixteenth 
coUury.  One  of  the  last  dramatic  representations 
at  which  Elizabeth  was  present  was  a  Moral  play, 
entitled  *  The  Contention  between  liberality  and 
Prodigality,'  whidi  was  performed  before  her  ma- 
jesty in  1600,  or  1601.  Tb'H  production  was 
printed  in  1602,  and  was  pr<4>ably  written  not 
Img  hefon  that  time :  it  has  been  attributed  to 
Robert  Greene,  who  died  in  1592.  Tlie  only 
three  toanuscripto  the  Chestw  Mirade  pkys 
BOW  extant  were  written  in  1600, 1004,  and  1607, 
most  pobably  while  the  plays  still  continued  to  be 
acted.  There  is  evidence  that  the  ancient  annual 
Miracle  plays  were  acted  §t  Tewkesbury  at  least 
till  1585,  at  Coventry  till  1591,  at  Newcastle  till 
1598,  and  at  Kendal  down  even  to  the  ynr  1603. 

As  haa  been  observed,  however,  by  Mr.  Collier, 
the  latest  and  best  historian  of  the  ^iglish  drama, 
the  M(n«l  plays  were  enabled  to  keep  possession 
of  the  stage  lo  hag  aa  they  did,  purdy  by  means 
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of  the  appnwcliei  they  had  fer  nme  time  been 
making  to  a  more  improved  speeiee  oi  corapoeition, 
"  and  partly  becanse,  under  the  form  of  all^orical 
fiction  and  ahetract  character,  the  writen  introduced 
matter  which  covertly  touched  upon  public  erenta, 
popolar  prcjttdicea,  and  temporary  opiniona."* 
He  mentions,  in  particular,  the  Moral  entitled 
*The  Three  Ladiea  of  London,'  printed  in  1584, 
and  ita  continuatioD,  *  The  Three  Lords  and  Three 
Ladies  of  Ijmdon,'  which  mppaxeA  in  1590  (both 
by  R.  W.),  as  belonging  to  this  dass. 
'  Meanwhile,  bog  before  the  earliest  of  these 
dates,  the  ancient  drama  had,  in  other  hands, 
aaaumed  wholly  a  new  form.   Mr.  Collier  appears 
to  consider  the  InterludeB  of  John  Heywood,  the 
earliest  of  which  must  have  been  written  before 
1521,  as  first  exhibiting  the  Moral  play  in  a  state 
of  transition  to  the  regular  tragedy  and  comedy. 
"  John  Heywood*B  dramatic  productioDB,"  he  says, 
**  almost  form  a  class  by  themselTes :  they  are 
neither  Miracle  plays  nor  Moral  plays,  but  what 
may  be  properly  and  atrictly  called  Interludes,  a 
species  of  writing  of  which  he  has  a  claim  to  be 
considered  the  mventor,  although  the  term  inter- 
lude was  appKed  genoally  to  theatrical  prodnctions 
in  the  ragn  of  Edward  IV."   A  notion  of  the 
nature  of  uese  compositions  may  be  collected  from 
the  plot  of  one  of  them, — A  Mery  Play  betwene 
the  Pardoner  and  the  Frcre,  the  Cnrate  and  Neigh- 
bour Fratte,*  printed  in  1533,  of  which  Mr. 
Collier  gives  the  following  account : — "  A  par- 
doner and  a  firiar  have  each  obtained  leave  of  the 
curate  to  use  his  chuTch,-~the  one  for  the  exhibi- 
ti(Hi  of  his  relics,  and  the  other  for  the  delivery  of 
a  sermon,  the  object  of  both  being  the  same,  that 
of  procuring  money.   The  friar  arrives  first,  and 
is  about  to  commence  htrdisconTse  when  the  par- 
doner enters  and  disturbs  him :  each  is  desirous  of 
being  heard,  and,  after  many  vain  attempts  by 
force  of  lungs,  they  proceed  to  force  of  arms,  kick- 
ing and  cuffing  each  other  unmercifully.  The 
curate,  galled  By  the  disturbance  in  his  church, 
endeavours,  without  avail,  to  part  die  combatants ; 
he  thovfOTc  calls  in  ne^hbour  Pratte  to  his  asuat- 
ance,  and,  while  the  curate  aeizea  the  friar,  Pratte 
undertakes  to  deal  with  the  pardoner,  in  order  that 
they  may  set  them  in  the  stocks.  It  turns  out  that 
both  the  friar  and  the  pardoner  are  too  much  for 
their  assailants ;  and  the  latt^,  after  a  sound 
drubbing,  are  glad  to  come  to  a  composition,  by 
which  the  former  are  allowed  quietly  to  depart^f 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  dramatic  fable,  or  incident 
at  least,  conducted,  not  by  allegorical  pertoniBca- 
tious,  but  by  characters  of  real  life,  which  is  the 
essential  difierence  that  distinguishes  the  true 
tragedy  or  comedy  from  the  mere  moral.  Hey- 
wood'a  Interludes,  however,  of  which  there  are 
two    three  more  of  the  same  description  with  this 
(besides  others  putaking  more  of  the  ul^orical  dia- 
ractfer),  arc  all  only  single  acts,  or,  more  pn^eily, 
scenes,  and  exhibit,  therefore,  ncrthing  more  than  the 
mere  rudiments  or  embryo  of  the  r^ular  comedy. 

•  BiA  of  Drunatio  Foetir,  B.  4U,  Idea,  p.  *«. 


The  earliest  English  comedy,  properly  so  called, 
that  has  yet  been  discovered,  is  that  of  Ralph 
Roister  Doister,  the  production  of  Nicholas  Udail, 
an  eminent  classical  acholar  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  masters,  first 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Westminster.  |  Its 
existence  waa  unknown  till  a  copy  waa  discovered 
in  1818,  which  was  perh^M  not  printed  earlier 
than  1566  (for  the  ttUe-p^waa  gone);  but  the 
play  is  mention«l  in  Thomas  Wilson's  *  Rule  of 
keuon,*  &it  printed  in  1551,  and  <rther  consider- 
ations make  it  probable  that  it  may  have  been 
written  some  fifteen  or  twen^  years  before.*  This 
hypothesis  would  carry  it  back  to  about  the  same 
date  with  the  earliest  of  Heywood's  Interludes; 
and  it  certainly  was  produced  while  that  writer  was 
still  alive  and  in  the  height  of  hia  popularity.  It 
may  be  observed  that  Wilson  calls  Udairs  play  an 
interlude,  which  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been 
at  this  time  the  common  name  for  any  dramatical 
composition,  as  indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  for 
nearly  a  century  preceding.  The  author  himself, 
however,  in  his  prologue,  announcea  it  aa  a  "  Co- 
medy, or  Interlude,"  and  as  an  imitation  the 
classical  models  of  Flautua  and  Terence. 

And,  in  truth,  both  in  character  and  in  plot, 
Ralph  Rmster  Doister  has  ev«y  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  true  comedy,  showing,  indeed,  in  its 
execution,  the  rudeness  of  the  age,  but  in  its  plan, 
and  in  reference  to  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
constructed,  as  regular  and  as  complete  as  any 
comedy  in  the  language.  It  is  divided  into  acta 
and  scenes,  which  very  few  of  the  Moral  plays  are ; 
and,  accordine  to  Mr.  Collier's  estimate,  the  per- 
formance could  not  have  been  concluded  in  less 
time  than  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  while  few  of 
the  Morals  would  require  more  than  about  an  hour 
for  their  representation.f  The  dramatis  personae 
are  thirteen  in  all,  nine  male  and  four  female ;  and 
the  two  principal  ones  at  least,  Ralph  himself,  a 
vain,  thoughtless,  blustering  fdlow,  whose  ulti- 
mately baffled  pursuit  of  the  gay  and  rich  widow 
Cuatance  forms  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  hia 
servant,  Matthew  Merrygreek,  a  kind  of  flesh-and- 
blood  representative  of  the  Vice  of  the  old  Moral 
plays,  are  strongly  discriminated,  and  drawn 
altogether  with  much  force  and  spirit.  The  story 
is  not  very  ingeniously  involved,  but  it  moves 
forward  through  its  gradual  development,  and 
onwards  to  the  catastrophe,  in  a  sufficiently 
bustling,  lively  manner;  and  some  of  the  situa^ 
tions,  though  the  humour  is  rather  farcical  than 
comic,  are  very  deverly  conceived  and  managed. 
The  language  also  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
racy  and  chancteristic,  if  not  very  polished.  A  few 
lines  from  a  speech  of  one  of  the  widow's  hand- 
maidens, Tibet  Tallupace,  in  a  conversation  with 
her  fellow-servants  on  the  approaching  marria|;e  of 
thdr  masters,  may  be  quotra  aa  a  specimen : — 

"  IbMidfOQinoUMipMlMof  n  hubkud  to-day 
Kwdf  fot  our  BittrwM^  ft  lioh  SUA  and  ft  caj : 

•  SMColUer.ILM.  t  ldea,».at. 
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Anil  we  thMll  go  in  our  Frneba  huodat  eyrry  day. 

Id  out  tilki!  ranoek*  (I  warmnt  you)  fmhe  and  gay; 

lu  OUT  iTieke  ferdlgrw*  and  UIHtncnia  of  soldr, 

BTave  in  uht  tntet  of  cbaon^o  lerea  donttle  folds. 

Tb«  ahall  ya  wo  Tibet,  *iia,  tmde  tba  bkmw  ao  trimme  i 

Nay,  why  Mvd  I  ttcad*  ?  ya  AM  Me  her  nUds  and  ■wlmmg^ 

Kot  lompenue,  dampardM.  Uka  oat  SpaDial  Bif. 

Ralph  Roister  Doister  is  in  every  way  a  very 
superior  production  to  Gammer  GuTton*s  Needle, 
which,  before  the  diecovery  of  Udall's  piece,  had 
the  a«dit  of  being  the  first  regular  English 
comedy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  superior  antiquity  assigned  to  Ralph  Roister 
Doister  is  not  very  conclusively  made  out.  All 
that  we  know  wiui  certainty  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  play  is,  that  it  was  in  existence  in 
1551.  The  oldest  edition  of  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle  is  dated  1575 ;  but  how  long  the  play 
may  have  been  composed  before  that  year  is  un- 
certaio.  The  title-page  of  the  1575  edition  de- 
scribes it  as  "  played  on  the  stage  not  long  ago  iu 
Christ's  College  in  Cambridge and  Warton,  on 
the  authority  of  what  he  calls  "  MSS.  Oldys," 
meaning,  apparently,  some  manuscripts  left  by 
Oldys,  the  eminent  antiquary,  says  that  it  was 
written  and  first  printed  in  1551.*  Wright  also, 
in  his  Hisloria  Histrionicat  first  printed  in  1699, 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  In  refutation  of  all  this  it 
is  uleged  that  **  it  could  not  have  been  produced 
so  early,  because  John  Still  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells),  the  autJior  of  it,  vm  not  bom 
until  1543;  and,  consequently,  in  1552,  taking 
WartoQ,*s  latest  date,  would  only  have  been  nine 
years*  old."t  But  the  evidence  that  Bishop  Still 
was  the  author  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  is 
really  exceedingly  alight.  The  play  is  merely 
stated  on  the  title-page  to  have  been  "  made  by 
Mr.  S.,  Master  of  Arts  but  even  if  there  was,  as 
is  asserted,  no  other  master  of  arts  of  Christ^s 
College  whose  name  began  with  S.  at  the 
time  when  this  title-page  was  printed,  the  author 
of  the  play  is  not  stated  to  have  been  of  that  College, 
nor,  if  he  were,  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  he 
was  living  in  1575.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
while  there  is  no  proof  that  Ralph  Roister  Doister 
is  older  than  the  year  1551,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  was  not 
written  in  that  same  year. 

This  **  rightpithy,  pleasant,  and  meriecomedie," 
as  it  is  designated  on  the  title-page,  is,ltkeUdall'8 
play,  regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and, 
like  it  too,  is  written  in  rhyme — the  language  and 
versification  being,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  rather 
more  easy  and  flowing — a  circumEtance  which, 
more  than  any  external  evidence  that  has  been 
produced,  would  incline  ua  to  assign  to  it  a  some- 

*  Hitloiy  of  Bngllib  PMtry,  tw.  32.  Ha  adda,  lhat  it  waa  ■■  aoon 
•fletwaida  acted  at  Chritt't  CoUefc  In  Cambridae."  And  sliewbet* 

iltl.  SOS)  be  lay*,  that  It  wu  acted  in  tbat  aodety  abonl  the  year 
B62.  We  do  not  undri«Und  how  Mr.  Collier  fii.  444)  collrata  ttm 
a  roniiariaon  of  th<Me  two  paaaagea  that  "  Wuttm  atatea  In  one 
plan  that  OoMwr  (tartoK't  Needle  wa*  printed  In  1551,  and  la  an- 
oiber  lhat  it  wn  not  written  till  ISSIL"  Mr.  Collier,  it  may  be  pcr- 
eeUed,  ta  alM  miitaken  in  nddinR,  ibat  Warlon  amna  to  have  baa  no 
Mber  evUenee  far  Iheae  ■atntioM  tbao  Un  opiatuB  of  Wrifht.  the 

t  UillMr,  11.444.. 


what  later  date.  But  it  is  in  all  respects  a  very 
tame  and  poor  performance — the  plot,  if  so  it  can 
be  called,  meagre  to  insipidity  and  silliness,  the 
characters  only  a  few  slightly  distinguished  va< 
rieties  of  the  lowest  life,  and  the  dialogue  in  general 
as  feeble  and  undramatic  as  the  merest  monotony 
can  make  it.  Its  merriment  is  of  the  coarseat 
and  most  boisterous  description,  even  where  it  is 
not  otherwise  offensive ;  but  the  principal  orna- 
ment wherewith  the  author  endeavours  to  enliven 
his  style  is  a  brutal  filth  and  grossness  of  erprea- 
aioQ,  which  is  the  more  astounding  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  piece  was  the  prodacti<ni,  in  all 
probability,  of  a  clergyman,  at  least,  if  not  odc 
who  afterwarda  became  a  luahop,  and  Uiat  it 
certainly  represented  before  a  learned  and  grave 
university.  There  is  nothii^  of  the  same  high 
seasoning  in  Ralph  Roistor  Doister,  though  that 
play  seems  to  have  been  intended  tmly  for  the 
amusement  of  a  common  London  audience.  The 
Second  Act  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  ia  intro- 
duced by  a  song, 

I  eannot  Mt  Imt  liula  meat. 
My  Btomnob  t*  Dot  good.  Ice. 

which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  whole  play,  and 
which  is  well  known  from  having  been  quoted  by 
Warton,  who  describes  it  as  the  earliest  chanson 
k  boire,  or  drinking  ballad,  of  any  merit  in  the 
language ;  and  observes  that  it  has  a  vein  of 
ease  and  humour  which  we  should  not  expect  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  simple  beverage  of  tbooe 
times."  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  shall  give, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,  the  following  introductory  speech  to  the 
First  Act,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  cha* 
racter  called  Diccon  the  Bedlam, — that  is,  one  of 
those  mendicants  wbo  affected  a  sort  of  half- 
madness,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  Bedlam 
Beggars,*— 

"  Many  a  myte  hare  I  walked,  divera  and  ntndry  wides. 
And  many  a  good  raaa'a  honae  ban  I  bin  at  In  my  ^lai 
Many  a  gOMip'a  cnp  in  my  tyme  ba*a  I  taated. 
And  maoy  a  lirocbe  and  apyt  have  I  both  turned  and  Imatods 
Many  a  peeoe  of  bacon  bara  1  had  ont  of  tbh  balkea. 
In  Tonnyugorer  tbeeoantrer  with  Ipnf  and  wmvaUwi 
Yet  came  mv  foots  never  wiibln  tboae  doore  dnkai, 
To  teek  fleah  or  fyah.  Kariyke,  onyona  or  Icelua, 
Tliat  ever  I  aaw  a  •Dtte  ia  tticb  a  plyght. 
At  bere  wtthio  thia  buuie  apperetn  to  my  •yght.1 
Tltere  i*  howlynite  and  aehowlyng,  alt  oaat  m  a  daapr. 
With  whewlinR  and  pewlinf.  a*  tbuuxh  they  bad  loat  n  tiamm; 
gyghing  and  atdiblng,  they  n-eepe  and  they  wa^: 
1  marrel  in  ny  mynd  what  tba  devil  they  nyle. 
The  ulde  trot  ayta  gnmlnK,  whh  ^aa,  and  Uaa, 
Aod  Tib  wiiDgea  her  handi^  and  takca  on  In  worat  eue; 
With  poon  Cocke,  then  boye.  they  he  dryren  In  aucb  fjta 
I  foarenieethefalkealMnMwpUlnthcyiwyta. 
Aake  them  what  they  ayle,  or  who  btoacM  thmn  in  AiaaUreT 
Tbey  aunaw«r  uot  at  all,  bnt  nladw  ud  welaway  I 
When  I  law  it  booted  not,  out  at  doom  I  hji\  me^ 
And  caught  a  alyp  ofbaeon,  vbea  I  aaw  none  epjW  hmc, 
W  bieh  I  iatond  not  tar  hence,  unha  my  pursoce  bjW 
Sltall  Mm  tea  sholiig  bora*  to  dnw  on  two  jsu  ufale." 

Probably  of  earlier  date  than  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle  is  another  example  of  the  regular  drama, 

*  Diocon  la  the  ancient  abbreHatlon  ot  Richard.  It  ma*  be 
noticed  that  there  la  an  eotry  in  the  Stathnwia' Hooka  of  n  t4aveK< 
titled  Viceim  of  Bedlam  under  the  year  15^  which  ia  ia  ST  mo- 
babiUly  the  M»  ^eee  wo  am  now  coMUertac,  Uwa,  tUa  Ibct 
alforda  an  additional  preaanption  tbat  Ganmai  OuHoa'a  Neadl* 
wae  printed,  or  at  laaM  wihtcn,  m»«  Teaiabelm  iba  &ia  aftha 
nrUariadltioaorhBovaHaM.  «  «  hm 
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whid),  like  Ralph  Roiater  Doister.  haa  been  hut 
lately  recovered,  a  play  eotided  Miiogonus,  the  only 
copy  of  which  is  in  manuscript,  and  is  dated  1517. 
An  alluaion.  however,  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  play  must  have  been 
composed  about  the  year  1560.  To  the  prologue 
is  appended  the  name  of  Thomas  Rychardes,  who 
has  therefore  been  assumed  to  be  the  author.  The 
play,  as  contained  in  the  manuscript,  consists  only 
of  the  unusual  number  of  four  acts,  but  the  story, 
nevertheless,  appears  to  be  completed.  For  a 
further  account  of  Misogonus.  however,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Collier^s  very  elaborate 
analysis  ;*  only  remarking  that  the  piece  is  written 
throtufaout  in  rhyming  quatraina,  not  couplets, 
and  wat  the  language  would  indicate  it  to  be 
of  about  the  same  date  with  Gammer  Gorton's 
Needle.  It  contuni  a  soiig,  which  for  fluency 
and  sfiirit  may  very  well  bear  to  be  compared  with 
the  drinking  song  in  that  drama.  Neither  in  the 
contrivance  and  conduct  of  the  plot,  however,  nor 
in  the  force  with  which  the  characters  are  exhi- 
bited, does  it  evince  the  same  free  and  skilful  hand 
with  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  although  it  is  interest- 
ing for  some  of  the  illustrations  which  it  afibrda  of 
the  manners  of  the  time.  One  of  the  dramatis 
persoDie,  in  particular,  who  is  seldom  absent  from 
the  stage,  Cacurgus,  Uie  bufibon  or  fool  kept  by 
the  family  whose  fortunes  form  the  subject  of  the 
piece,  must,  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  "  have  been 
a  voy  amusing  character  in  his  double  capacity 
oPrlutic  simpleton  and  artful  mischief-maker." 
"There  are  few  pieces,"  Mr.  Collier  adds,  "in 
the  whole  range  of  our  ancient  drama  which  dis- 
play the  important  character  of  the  domestic  fool 
in  anything  like  so  full' and  dear  a  light." 

If  the  re^lar  drama  thus  made  its  first  appear- 
ance among  us  in  the  form  of  comedy,  the  tragic 
muse  was  at  least  not  far  behind.  There  is  some 
ground  for  supposing,  indeed,  that  one  species  of 
the  graver  drama  of  reel  life  may  have  begun  to 
emerge  rather  sooner  than  comedy  out  of  the  sha- 
dowy world  of  the  old  allegorical  representations ; 
that,  namely,  which  was  long  distinguished  from 
both  comedy  and  tragedy  by  the  name  of  Histon, 
or  Chronicle  History,  consisdng.  to  quote  Utr. 
Collier's  definition.  "  of  certain  passagea  or  events 
detailed  by  annalists  put  into  a  dramatic  fiuni. 
often  without  regard  to  the  course  in  whidi.  they 
happened ;  the  author  sacrificing  chronology,  situ- 
ation, and  circumstance  to  the  superior  object  of 
producing  an  attractive  play."t  Of  what  may  be 
called  at  least  the  transition  from  the  moral  play 
to  the  history  we  have  an  example  in  Bale's  lately 
recovered  drama  of '  Kynge  Johan.*t  written  in  all 
probability  some  years  before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  which,  while  many  of  the 
characters  are  stiU  allegoric^  abstractions,  others 
are  real  personages ;  King  John  himself.  Pope 
Innocent,  Cardinal  Pandulphus.  Stephen  Loogton, 

•  Hlrt.  Dnm.  FOaL.  ti.  4C3-4S1.  t  Idem,  p.  4U. 
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and  other  historical  figures,  moving  about  in  odd 
intermixture  with  auch  mere  notional  spectres  as 
the  Widowed  Britannia,  Imperial  Majesty,  Nobi- 
lity, Clergy,  Civil  Order,  Treason.  Verity,  and 
Sedition.  The  play  is  accordingly  described  by 
Mr,  Collier,  the  editor,  as  occupying  an  interme- 
diate place  between  moralities  and  historical  plays ; 
and  "  it  is,"  he  adds,  "  the  only  known  existing 
specimen  of  that  species  of  composition  of  so  early 
a  date."  The  other  productions  that  are  extant  of 
the  same  mixed  character  are  all  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  century;  such  as  that  entitled  Tom  Tiler 
and  his  Wife  supposed  to  have  been  first  printed 
about  1578,  although  the  oldest  known  edition  is 
a  reprint  dated  1661 ;  The  Conflict  of  Con- 
science (called  a  comedy),  by  Nathaniel  Woodes, 
minister  of  Norwich,  1581 ;  &&* 

But  the  era  of  genuine  tra^^ies  and  historical 
plays  had  already  commenc^  some  years  before 
these  last-menti(med  pieces  saw  the  light  On  the 
"18th  of  January,  1562,  was  "shown  before  the 
Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,"  as  the  title-page 
of  the  printed  play  informs  us,  **  in  her  Highness' 
Court  of  Whitehall,  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Inner 
Temple,"  the  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  otherwise 
entitled  the  Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  the 
production  of  Thomas  Sackville,  afterwards  Lord 
Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  same  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  writers  of 
the  collection  of  historical  legends  in  verse  entitled 
The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  and  of  Thomas  Norton, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  puritan  clenjman,  and 
who  had  already  acquired  a  poetic  reputation, 
though  in  a  difierent  province  of  the  land  of  song, 
as  one  of  the  coadjutors  oS  Stemhold  and  Hopkins 
in  their  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  On  the 
title-page  of  the  first  edition,  printed  in  15G5. 
which  however  was  surreptitious,  it  is  stated  that 
the  three  first  acts  were  written  by  Norton  and  the 
two  last  by  Sackville ;  and  although  this  announce- 
ment was  afterwards  withdrawn,  it  was  never  ex- 
pressly contradicted,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  may  have  a  general  foundation  of  truth.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  no  change  of  style 
gives  any  indication  which  it  is  easy  to  detect  of  a 
succession  of  hands ;  and  that,  judging  by  this  cri- 
terion, we  should  rather  be  led  to  infer  that,  in 
whatever  way  the  two  writers  contrived  to  combine 
their  labours,  whether  by  the  one  retouching  and 
improving  what  the  o&er  had  rough-sketched,  or 
by  the  one  taking  the  quieter  and  humbler,  and 
the  other  Uie  more  impassioned,  scenes  or  portioos 
of  the  dialogue,  they  pursued  the  same  method 
throughout  the  piece.  Charles  Lamb  expresses 
himself  "  willing  to  believe  that  Lord  Buckhurst 

*  Ste  Ml  Kconat  of  IbcM  nA  othn  ^(m*  of  Uia  mib«  kind  in 
(MMn.  Htrt.  Dnm.  VmL.  1L  3S%  fce.  in  aattaiing  tlie  Ant  |wbU- 
«aUon  ot  Tom  TiUr  mnd  hta  Wlfa  ts  dw  jmr  ISTS.  Hr.  ColUw  pio- 
fouea  to  Ibllow  Rluon  (AMtoot  Songs,  If.  81.  «d{t.  IBW},  who,  bo 
otMonat,  mi  no  doabt  u  aocmst  m  oanol.  Bnt,  wfaatoror  uy  hftw 
b«aa  HltKu's  conMtneu  la  mfttten  of  niom  traawriptbn.  It  b 
proper  to  Dote  thnt  tn  tba  prewat  mw  ho  narety  oflon  n  aaqjncum ; 
•0  that  w«  an  loa  to  depaod.  not  upon  hli  omoelnoia,  bat  niHni  tiia 
nnritjr.  That  niy  Utile  dopandonce  l>  to  ba  plMod  npon  tfant  tboy 
W£  UA  w»i  wkD  know  KUwa  bwL 
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supplied  the  more  vital  parts."*  At  the  same 
time  he  observes  that  "the  style  of  this  old  play 
is  stiff  and  cumbenome,  like  the  dresses  of  its 
times and  that  though  there  may  be  flesh  and 
blood  underneath,  we  cannot  get  at  it.  In  tmdi, 
Gorboduc  is  a  drama  only  in  form.  In  spirit  and 
manner  it  is  wholly  undramatic.  The  story  has 
CO  dramatic  capabilities,  no  erolution  either  of 
action  or  of  charficter,  although  it  affords  some 
opportunities  for  description  and  eloquent  decla- 
mation; and  neither  was  there  aught  of  dramatic 
power  about  the  genius  of  Sackville  (to  whom  we 
may  safely  attribute  whatever  is  most  meritorious 
in  the  composition),  any  more  than  there  was 
about  that  of  his  follower  Spenser,  illustrious  as 
the  latter  stands  in  the  front  line  of  the  poets  of 
hk  country  and  of  the  world.  Gorbodut^  accord- 
ingly, is  a  most  unaffecting  and  uninteresting 
tragedy ;  as  would  also  be  the  noblest  book  of  the 
Fairy  Queen,  or  of  Paradise  Lost — ^the  portion  of 
either  poem  that  soars  the  highest — if  it  were  to 
be  attempted  to  be  transform^  into  a  drama  by 
merely  being  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  cut 
up  into  the  outward  semblance  of  dialc^c.  In 
whatever  abundance  all  else  of  poetry  might  be 
outpoured,  the  spirit  of  dialogue  and  of  dramatic 
action  would  not  be  there.  Gorboduc,  though  a 
dull  play,  is  in  some  other  respects  a  remarkable 

Sroduction  for  the  time.  The  language  is  not 
ramatic,  but  it  is  throughout  singularly  correct, 
flowing,  and  perspicuous ;  in  many  parts  it  is 
even  elevated  and  poetical;  and  there  are  some 
passages  of  strong  painting  not  unworthy  of  the 
hand  to  which  we  owe  Uie  Induction  to  the  Ij^end 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  Mirror  for 
Magutratea.  The  piece  has  accordingly  von 
mach  applause  in  quarters  where  there  was  little 
feeling  of  the  true  spirit  of  dramatic  writing,  as  the 
exposition  of  passion  in  action,  and  where  uie  chief 
thmg  demanded  in  a  tragedy  was  a  certain  orderly 
pomp  of  expression  and  monotonous  respectability 
of  sentiment,  to  Gil  the  ear,  and  tranquillise  rather 
than  excite  and  disturb  the  mind.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  while  he  'finds  fault  with  Gorboduc  for  its 
violation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  declares 
it  to  be  "  full  of  stately  speeches  and  well-sounding 
phrases,  cUmbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  in  his 
style,  and  as  full  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth 
most  delightfully  teach,  and  so  obtain  the  vaj^  end 
of  poesy.  It  grieves  him,  be  adds,  that  it  is  so 
**  very  defectuoua  in  the  circumstances," — that  is, 
tiu  unities, — ^because  that  must  prevent  it  from 
lemuning  for  ever  "  as  an  exact  model  of  all  trage- 
dies.**t  Rymer  terms  it  "  a  fable  better  turned  for 
tragedy  than  any  on  this  side  the  Alps and  affirms 
that  it  mi|rht  have  been  a  better  direction  to  Shak- 
epeare  and  Ben  Jonson  than  any  guide  they  have 
had  the  luck  to  follow."^  Pope  has  delivered  his 
opinion  to  the  like  effect,  telling  us  that "  the  writers 
(n  the  succeeding  age  might  have  improved  by  copy- 


■  8pMUneMDrBDg.DnBi.I>t>tU,i.S(«dlt,oriS35). 
t  IMliOM  of  Poesy,  p.  84.  (»)M.  of  1810.) 
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ing  from  this  drama  a  propriety  in  the  sentiments 
and  dignity  in  the  sentences,  and  an  unaffected 
perspicuity  of  style,  which  are  essential  to  tragedy." 
One  pecuharity  of  the  more  ancient  national  drama 
retained  in  GCTboduc  is  the  introduction,  hefbie 
every  act,  of  a  piece  of  machinery  called  the  Dumb 
Show,  in  which  was  shadowed  forth,  by  a  sort  of 
allegorical  exhibition,  the  part  of  the  story  that 
was  immediately  to  follow.  This  custom  surviTed 
on  the  English  stage  down  to  a  considerably  later 
date :  the  reader  may  remember  that  Shakspeare, 
though  he  rejected  it  in  his  own  dramas,  has  intro- 
duced the  play  acted  before  the  King  and  Queen 
in  Hamlet  by  such  a  prefigimUive  dumb  show. 

Another  expedient,  which  Shakspeare  has  alu 
on  two  occasions  made  use  of,  namely,  the  assist- 
ance of  a  chorus,  is  also  adopted  in  Gtvbodnc ; 
hut  rather  by  way  of  mere  decoration,  and  to  keep 
the  stage  from  being  at  any  time  empty,  as  in  the 
old  GrMk  drama,  mui  to  cany  forward  or  even  to 
explain  the  action,  as  in  Henry  the  Fifth  and 
Pericles.  It  consists,  to  quote  the  description 
given  by  Warton,  *'  of  Four  Ancient  and  Sage 
Men  of  Britain,  who  regularly  dose  every  act,  the 
last  excepted,  with  an  ode  in  long  lined  stenzas, 
drawing  back  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the 
substance  of  what  has  just  passed,  and  illustrating 
it  by  recapitulatory  moral  reflectknts  and  poetical 
or  historiod  allusions."*  These  effusions  of  the 
chorus  are  all  in  rhyme,  as  being  intended  to  be 
of  the  same  lyrical  clutracter  with  those  in  the 
Greek  plays ;  but  the  dialogue  in  the  rest  of  the 
piece  is  in  blank  verse,  of  the  emplmnnent  )^ 
which  in  dramatic  composition  it  amirds  the 
earliest  instance  in  the  language.  The  first  enpe- 
riment  in  this  strai^  metre,"  as  it  vras  thoi 
called,  had  been  made  mily  a  few  years  before  by 
Lord  Surrey,  in  bis  translation  of  the  Se<xmd  and 
Fourth  Books  of  the  jEneid,  which  was  published 
in  1557,  but  must  have  been  written  more  than 
ten  years  before,  Surrey  having  been  put  to  death 
in  January,  1547.  In  &b  mean  time  the  new 
species  of  verse  had  been  cultivated  in  several 
original  compositions  by  Nicholas  Grimoald,  from 
whom,  in  the  opinion  of  Warton,  the  rude  model 
exhibited  by  Surr^  ra»ived  new  strength,  de* 
gance,  and  modulation,  t"  Grimoald's  pieces  in 
blank  verse  were  first  printed  in  1557,  along  with 
Surrey's  trsnslation,  in  Toilettes  **  Songs  and  Son- 
nets of  Uu(xrtain  Authors and  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  more  Bnglish  blank  vene 
written  or  given  to  tfie  world  tUfthe  production  of 
Gorboduc.  In  that  case  Sackville  would  stand  as 
our  third  writv  in  this  spedes  of  verse ;  in  the 
use  of  which,  also,  he  may  be  admitted  to  have 
surpassed  Grimoald  Mly  as  much  as  the  latter 
improved  upon  Surrey.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  Gtorboduc  that  really  established  blank 
verse  in  the  langu^e ;  for  its  employment  frum 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  that  tragedy  became 
common  in  dramatic  composition,  while  in  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  notwithstanding  two  m  three  caily 
•  BiH.Eig.FW(.iT.UL  tUftM. 
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attempts,  such  as  Gaicoigne*s  "  Steel  Glass,"  m 
1576,A8ke*B"£lizabethaTriumphuis,»in  1588, 
and  Vallaos*!  <*  Tale  of  Two  Swans,"  in  1590,  it 
never  made  head  against  rhyme,  nor  w»]uired  any 
popularity,  till  it  was  brought  into  repute  by  the 
Paradise  Lost,  published  a  Aill  century  after  Sack- 
ville's  play.  It  is  remarkable  that  bumk  verse  is 
never  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney in  his  Defence  of  Poetry,  which  could  not 
have  been  written  more  than  a  few  years  before 
1586,  the  date  of  Sidney's  death,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two.  Yet  he  was  acquainted  with  Gorboduc, 
as  it  appears ;  and  in  one  part  of  his  tract  he 
treats  expressly  on  the  subject  of  venification,  of 
which,  he  says,  **  there  are  two  sorts — the  one 
ancient,  the  other  modem;  the  ancient  marked 
the  quantity  of  each  syllable,  and,  according  to 
that,  framed  hu  rene ;  the  modem  observing  only 
number,  with  some  regard  to  tlw  accent,  the  chief 
life  of  it  Btuid^  in  tiiat  like  sounding  of  the 
words,  which  we  call  rhyme."*  Even  in  dra- 
matic compontim  the  use  of  blank  verse  appears 
to  have  been  for  some  time  confined  to  pieces  not 
iutended  for  popular  representation.  Gorboduc, 
aa  we  have  seen,  was  brought  out  before  the  queen 
at  Whitehall;  and,  althoi^h  afler  that  example, 
Mr.  Collier  observes,  blank  verse  was  not  unire- 
quently  employed  in  performances  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  court  and  for  representation  befiare 
select  audiences,  many  years  elapsed  before  this 
heroic  measure  without  rhyme  waa  adopted  on  the 
public  stages  of  Lond(ni."t 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  performance  of 
Ctorbodnc,  it  is  recorded  that  another  historical 
play,  entifled  Julias  Cssar,  was  acted  at  a>urt; 
but  of  this  i^ece — affording  *'  the  earliest  instance 
on  record,"  Mr.  Collier  apprehends,  "in  which 
events  from  the  Roman  hifbtfy  were  dramttized  in 
English"} — nothing  is  known  beyond  the  name. 
To  about  the  same  time,  or  it  may  be  even  a  year 
or  two  earlier,  is  probably  to  be  assigned  another 
early  drama,  founded  on  the  story  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  as  is  inferred  from  the  assertion  of  Arthur 
Brooke,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  his  poem 
upon  that  subject  printed  in  1562,  that  he  bad 
seen  "  the  same  ailment  lately  set  forth  on  the 
stage."  But  whether  this  was  a  regular  tragedy, 
or  only  a  moral  play,  we  have  no  <^  for  conjec- 
turing. "  From  about  this  date,"  says  Mr.  Collier, 
"  until  shortly  after  the  year  1510,  the  field,  as 
ftr  as  we  have  the  means  of  ju^t^[,  seems  to 
have  been  prettv  equally  divided  between  the  IiUer 
morals,  and  we  earlier  attempts  in  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  history.  In  some  pieces  of  this 
date  (as  well  as  subsequently)  we  see  endeavours 
made  to  reconcile  or  combine  the  two  different 
modes  of  writing ;  but  morals  afterwards  generally 
gave  way,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  a  more  popu- 
lar and  more  intelligible  species  of  performance. 
The  license  to  James  Burbage  and  otheia  in  1574 
mentiana  comedies,  tragedies,  intadndes,  and  itiq^ 

tBiaLX)nMiVMt.U.«B.  }  Zd.41& 


pUys  ;  and  in  the  act  of  common  council  against 
their  performance  in  the  city,  in  the  following 
year,  theatrical  perfonnancea  are  designated  as  in- 
terludes, tragedies,  comedies,  and  shows;  including 
much  more  than  the  old  miracle-plays,  at  more 
recent  moral-plays,  which  would  be  embraced  by 
the  words  interludes^  shows,  and  even  stage  plays, 
but  to  which  the  terms  tragedies  and  comedies, 
found  in  both  instruments,  could  not  be  so  pro- 
perly applicable."*  We  may  add,  in  order  to 
finish  the  subject  here,  that  in  the  Ucense  granted 
by  James  I.,  in  1603,  to  Burbage,  Shakspeare,  and 
their  associates,  they  are  authorized  to  play  "  co- 
medies, tragedies,  histories,  interludes,  morals, 
pastorals,  stage  plays,  and  such  other  like ;"  and 
that  exactly  the  same  enumeration  is  found  in  the 
patent  granted  to  the  Prince  Palatine's  players  in 
1612;  in  a  new  patent  granted  to  Burfaag^a 
company  in  1620  ;t  and  alao  in  Charles 
patent  to  Hemings  and  Condell  in  1625.  Morals^ 
properly  so  called,  however,  had  disappeared  from 
the  stage  long  before  diis  last  date,  though  some- 
thing of  their  peculiar  character  still  survived  in 
the  pageant  or  masque.  It  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  morals,  any  more  than  of 
miracle-plays,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  several  spe- 
cies of  dtamatic  entertainments  which  Shakspeare 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Polonius  in  Hamlet,  and 
in  which  he  seems  to  glance  slyly  at  the  ahnost 
equally  extended  string  of  distinctions  in  the  royal 
patents. 

Of  the  greater  number  of  the  plays  &at  are 
recorded  to  have  been  produced  in  the  first  twenty 
years  after  the  appearance  of  Gorboduc,  only  the 
names  have  been  preserved,  from  which  it  camut 
in  all  cases  be  certunly  determined  to  what  class , 
the  piece  belonged.  From  the  lists,  extracted  from 
the  account  of  the  Master  of  ^e  Revels,  of  those 
represented  before  the  court  between  1568  and 
1 580,  and  which  no  doubt  were  mostly  the  same 
that  were  exhibited  in  the  common  playhouses,  it 
spears  probable  that,  out  of  fifty-two,  about 

•  HUL  ii.  417.  Hr.  CtdllCT  iddi  in  a  note,  u  an  iniUnM  of  how 
the  naniM  d«ti^aUng  tha  dilTereiit  kind*  of  plays  were  stilt  minp- 

f tiled,  or  what  nf  »•  QOtioni  were  u  yet  attachH  to  them,  tbat  n 
Kte  u  in  Uia,  Thomu  Lupton  celled  hi*  moial  oT  All  fir  UtMuy 
both  a  tragedy  and  a  coDedy.  H«  oalle  it  in  the  tltla  "  a  moral  and 
pitiftil  oontedy :"  and  in  the  prologue,  "  a  pleasant  tragedy;"  bnlha 
•aemt,  nemtbeleM,  to  ma  the  wotdi  In  their  eomnon  aeaapUtion— 
meanlDg  bv  these  quaint  phrases  that  the  piece  Is  a  nuitare  of 
tragedy  and  comedy.  The  caiastiopha  is  snlDciently  tragiali  Jnda^ 
in  uie  last  scene,  coming  Id,  layi  the  stage  dliectlou  "  like  a  damned 
lonl  In  black,  palntad  with  flames  of  Are  and  with  a  fcarMvisaid,** 
Tallowed  by  Dives,  "  with  such  like  apparel  aa  Judaa  iMhi**  whBt 
Damnatiim  (another  of  the  immatit  pertona)  pnrsning  them,  drirN 
them  belbte)iim,aud  they  paes  away."  making  a  pttiAilnolae,"  into 
perdition.  A  feu*  yws  before,  in  like  manner,  Thonaa  PraMoo  had 
called  hi*  play  of  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  whieh  b  a  ndKtnre  of 
moral  and  history. "  a  lamentable  tragedy  hiU  of  ploaaaat  mirtV*  oa 
the  title-page,  and  in  the  ruDniagUtle  "  A  Conedie  ot  King  Cam- 
bises."  Another  play  of  abont  the  saina  dale,  and  of  aiiBitar  ebai- 
racter,  thnt  of  Ap^us  and  Virginia,  by  B.  B.,  ia  s^lad  ■*  a  tnglvl 
eoraedy."  At  a  still  earlier  period,  both  In  our  own  and  In  other  lan- 
guages, the  terms  tragedy  and  comedy  were  applied  to  otbei  nam- 
uve  CDmpusidons  as  well  aa  to  those  in  a  dramatk  tonn.  Tha  mat 
lllnstrions  Instance  of  sndi  a  ose  of  tba  term  comedy  is  Ita  emplay. 
ment  by  Dsnta  Gar  the  title  of  bis  siMtt  pom.  baoanw— w  ha  hM 
himself  expressly  told  ua  In  Us  daaieatlon  of  thn  Paiadiao  to  (!aH 
della  Boala,  Prince  of  Varou.^-U»  storr,  althooA  ft  ndly, 
ended  proManoaly.  Bna  tiio  nniniimln  thoHimrm  Him- 

ItTMoCf  pnbutliad.  as  wa  have  Men,  fn  Uw  lattar  part  of  iho  alUMnih 
contnry,  warn  sttll  eallad  lauodiM. 
t  8aoll,priM«daKtbalnttimMiiComat.L4M> 
4  V  3 
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eighteen  were  founded  upon  eul^ects  of  ancient 
history  ot  fable,  twenty-one  upon  modem  history, 
romances,  and  stones  of  a  more  general  kind ;  and 
that  of  the  lemainder,  seven  were  comedies,  and 
six  morals.*  "Of  these  fifty-two  dramatic  pro- 
ductions," Mr.  Collier  observes,  "  not  one  can  be 
said  to  have  survived,  although  there  may  be 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them  formed  the 
foundation  of  plays  acted  at  a  later  period." 
Among  the  very  few  original  plays  of  this  period 
that  have  come  down  to  us  is  one  entitled  Damon 
and  Pytheas,  which  was  acted  before  the  queen  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  September,  1566,  and 
V8B  the  production  <^  Richard  Edwards,  who,  in 
the  general  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  seems 
to  have  been  accounted  the  greatest  dramatic 
genius  of  his  day,  at  least  in  the  comic  style.  His 
Damon  and  Pyueas  does  not  justify  their  laudation 
to  a  modem  taste ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  between  which  it  would  be  hard  to  decide 
whether  the  grave  writing  or  the  gay  is  the  rudest 
and  dullest.  The  play  is  in  rhyme,  hut  some 
variety  is  -  produced  by  the  measure  or  length  of 
the  line  being  occasionally  changed.  Mr.  Collier 
thinks  that  Uie  notoriety  Edwards  attained  may 
probably  have  been  in  great  part  owing  to  the 
novelty  of  his  subjects ;  Damon  and  Pytheas  being 
one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  bring  stories  from 
profane  history  upon  the  English  stage.  Edwards, 
however,  besides  his  plays,  wrote  many  other 
^ingB  in  verse,  some  of  which  have  an  ease  and 
even  an  elegance  that  neither  Surrey  himself  nor 
any  other  writer  of  that  age  has  excelled.  Most  of 
these  shorter  compositions  are  contained  in  the 
miscellany  called  tne  I^ndise  of  Dainty  Devices, 
which,  indeed,  is  stated  on  the  title-page  to  have 
.  been  **  devised  and  written  for  the  most  part "  by 
Edwards,  who  had,  however,  been  dead  ten  years 
when  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1576.  Among 
them  are  the  very  beautiful  and  tender  lines,  which 
have  been  often  reprinted,  in  illiutration  of 
Terence's  apophthegm, — 

.  "  Amaatium  irte  ammi*  rediatcgiatio  Mt;" 

or,  as  it  is  here  rendered  in  the  burthen  of  each 
stanza, — 

"  The  UX&ng  out  vf  Uthftil  ftiendf  mMwing  !■  of  lore." 

Edwards,  who,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  master  of  tibe  queen's  singing  boys, 
"united,"  says  Warton,  " all  those  arts  and 
accomplishments  which  minister  to  popular  plea- 
santry :  he  was  the  first  fiddle,  the  moat  fashionable 
sonnetteer,  the  readiest  rhymer,  and  the  most 
facetious  mimic'of  tiie  court."t  Another  surviving 
play  produced  during  this  interval  is  the  Tragedy 
of  Tancred  and  Gismund,  founded  upon  Boccaccio  s 
well-known  story,  which  was  presented  before 
Elizabeth  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  156S,  the  five 
acts  of  which  it  consists  being  aeverally  written  by 

•  SMilwlWaii  editor,  M.HaB. 
i  Rbt,  or  Sng.  Poet.  It.  1 10. 


five  gentlemen  of  Uie  soci^y,  of  whom  <me,  the 
author  of  act  third,  was  Christopher  Hatton,  ^er- 
wards  the  celebrated  dancing  lord  chancellor.  Hie 
play,  however,  was  not  printed  till  1592,  when 
Robert  Wilmot,  the  writer  of  the  fifth  act,  gave  it 
to  the  world,  as  the  title-page  declares,  "  newly 
revived,  and  polished  according  to  the  decorum  of 
these  days.'*   The  meaning  of  this  announcement, 
Mr.  Collier  conceives  to  be,  that  the  piece  was  in 
the  first  instance  composed  in  rhyme;  but  rhymed 
plays  having  by  the  year  1592  gone  out  of  fashion 
even  on  the  public  stage,  Wilmot'a  reviving  and 
polishing  consisted  chiefly  in  cutting  off  many  of 
the  "tags  to  the  lines,"  or  turning  them  dif- 
ferently.  The  tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Gismund, 
which,  like  Gorboduc,  has  a  dumb  show  at  the 
commencemeot  and  a  chorus  at  the  close  of  vrerj 
act,  is,  he  obserres,  **  the  earliest  £iu;lish  play 
extant,  the  plot  of  which  is  known  to  be  derived 
from  an  Italian  novel.'**   To  this  earliest  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  regular  drama  belong,  fiaally, 
some  plays  translated  or  adapted  from  the  ancient 
and  from  foreign  languages,  which  doubtless  fdso 
contributed  to  excite  and  ^ve  an  impulse  to  the 
national  taste  and  genius  in  this  department 
There  is  extant  an  old  English  printed  version,  is 
rhyme,  of  the  Andiia  of  Terence,  which,  although 
without  date,  is  believed  to  have  been  published 
before  1530 ;  and  the  moral,  or  interlude,  called 
Jack  Juggler,  which  is  founded  upon  the  Amphi- 
truo  of  Plautua,  appears  from  internal  evidence  to 
have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  or 
Mary,  Uiough  not  printed  till  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.   These  early  and  very  rude  attempts 
were  followed  by  a  series  of  translations  of  the 
tragedies  of  Seneca,  all  likewise  in  rhyme,  the  first 
of  which,  the  Troas,  by  Jasper  Heywood,  son  of 
the  celebrated  John  Heywood,  was  published  in 
1559  ;  the  second,  the  Tkyestes^  also  by  Heywood, 
in  1 560 ;  the  third,  the  Hercules  Furtns,  by  the 
same  hand,  in  1361 ;  the  fourth,  the  (Edvpus,  by 
Alexander  Nevyle,  in  1563;  the  fiflh  and  sixth, 
the  Medea  and  the  Agamemnon.,  by  John  Studley, 
in  1566.    The  Octavia,  by  Thomas  Nuce,  was 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books  ui  the  same  year, 
but  no  copy  of  that  date  is  now  known  to  exist 
Versions  of  the  Hippotylut  and  the  Hercules 
Oetaeus  by  Studley,  and  of  the  Tliebais  by  Tho- 
mas Newton,  were  added  when  the  whole  were 
republished  together  in  1581  under  the  title  of 
*'  Seneca  his  Ten  Tn^edies  translated  into  Eng- 
lish."  Of  the  audunrs  of  these  traoslatioiw,  Hey- 
wood and  Studley  in  particular  **  have  some 
claim,"  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  "  to  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  original  dramatic  poets;  they  added 
whole  scenes  and  choruses  wherever  they  thought 
them  necessary."  But  Heywood  and  his  coadjutors 
in  this  undertaking  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
view  of  bringing  Seneca  upon  the  English  stage; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  any  of  their  transliUed 
dramas  were  ever  acted.     In  1566,  however, 
**  The  Supposes,"  a  prose  translation  by  Geoige 

^*  Hbt.D».Focl.itt.U. 
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Gascoigne  from  GH  SvpposiH  of  Ariosto,  and 
another  play,  in  blwk  verse,  entitled  "Jocasta," 
taken  from  the  PkcBtiissee  of  Eoripides,  by  Gas- 
coijpae  and  Francis  Kinwelmarsb,  were  both 
represented  at  Gray*8  Inn.  The  Jocasta  was, 
therefore,  the  second  English  play  written  in  blank 
verse.  "It  is,"  says  Warton,  "partly  a  para- 
phrase and  pEtrtly  an  abridgment  of  the  Greek 
tragedy.  There  are  many  omissions,  retrench- 
ments, and  transpositions.  The  chorus,  the  cha- 
racters, and  the  substance  of  the  story  are  entirely 
retained,  and  the  tenor  of  the  dialogue  is  often 
preserved  through  whole  scenes.  Some  of  the 
beautiftil  odes  of  the  Greek  chorus  are  neglected, 
and  others  subatituted  in  their  places,  newly  written 
by  the  translators.""  These  sobstitutious,  how- 
ever, sometimes  display  considerable  poetic  power; 
and  the  versification  throughout  the  piece,  iwth  in 
the  old  metre  (in  which  the  choral  passages  are 
written)  and  in  the  new,  flows  with  a  facility  and 
smoothness  which,  as  contrasted  with  any  English 
verse  written  twenty  years  before,  marks  a  rate  of 

}>r<^^ss  during  that  space,  in  the  subsidence  of  tlie 
anguage  into  comparative  regularity  of  gram- 
matical and  syntactical  forms,  which  is  very  sur- 
prising. Warton  remarks,  as  a  proof  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  work  of  re6neraent  or 
change  went  on  in  the  language  at  this  time,  that 
**  in  uie  second  edition  of  this  play,  printed  again 
vrith  Gascoigne's  poems  in  1581,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  affix  marginal  exjdanations  of  many 
words,  not  long  before  in  common  use,  but  now 
become  obsolete  and  unintelligible."  In  the  pre- 
aoit  instance  tUs  waa  done,  aa  the  author  tells  us, 
at  the  request  of  a  lady,  who  did  not  understand 
'*  poetical  words  or  terms."  But  it  was  a  practice 
occasionally  followed  down  to  a  much  \eitet  date. 
To  all  the  quarto  editions,  for  example,  of  Joshua 
Sylvester's  metrical  translation  ot  Du  fiartas 
(1605, 1608,  1613}  there  is  appended  "A  brief 
Index,  explaining  most  of  the  hardest  words 
scattered  through  this  whole  work,  for  ease  of  such 
'as  are  least  exercised  in  those  kind  of  readings.** 
It  consists  of  thirty  double-columned  pages,  and 
may  contain  about  six  hundred  words.t 

•  HUU  Eur  Poet  It.  197- 
'  f  Mott  uf  theie  are  proper  namei ;  maDv  other*  identlfle 
tenai.  Amoug  the  ssplaoBUotii  ateUio  following: — >4a«a/t,Hia- 
toriek  ftom  year  to  jemt. — Anehiut'  pAeer«,  Venui  ip/itrrt  Ilaelf  ia 
not  esplnloed,  and  may  thererore  be  luppoaed  to  have  beeo  itill  lu 
cmnmoD  lue), — SaecMaaJniw  fiauti,  Women-prfeati  of  Bacchui,  the 
Go<l  of  Ciji:—BaTT  gte*»  and  BanceUi,  a  kind  uf  fowli  that  grow 
af  Tollen  trert  and  broken  ahipe. — Demai»,  poateiikina  of  InheriUuce, 
Umeont  of  mind  eon  tin  ued  In  the  poaieulon  of  the  lord. — Aie/,  stnicle 
tota\ait.-~iIelaphyncal,  lupFrnatural. — PotliuleTi,  bate,  counterfeit, 
unlearned,  wlltm,  and  wantoa  poeti,  that  peiter  the  world  either 
vilh  idle  vauittee  or  odbue  vltlaniea. — Patagimt.  lodlau  cannibal*, 
aoeh  a*  eat  mao**  fleah. — SeaHger,  Jouphu.  now  livinfi.  a  French- 
mai)  Ddmir«I>)e  in  all  langniqteB  for  all  minner  of  learning  (lo  in 
edition  uf  1613,  though  Jo*.  Scaliger  died  in  1609).  Tlu^e  espla- 
untoiy  voeabularie*  aw  *ooietiine*,  *1ao,  found  appended  to  prate 
work*  of  the  ^Icenlh  aod  Hventcenlh  centurie*.  Ur.  HaDam,  in  a 
note  U>  bi*  Inlrodnctlon  to  the  Litemture  of  Kiirope,  vol.  iii.  p.  653, 
bn*  otaeereed  that,  lu  Vtatl'*  edition  of  Biahop  Hair*  work*,  we  liave 
*  Slaenry  of  obMlete  or  unu*ual  word*  eniplavrd  b^  htm,  which 
amtMUitto  mote  than  1100,  tome  of  wliieh  are  Gallicuma,  but  the 
irrmlar  put  of  Latin  or  Qmk  origin.  ThI*  lK»k  waa  pahllihed  after 
the  BeeloratiMi.  Uj  that  time  wo  see  the  dlfflculty  orlinaiy  nader* 
iiad  wai,  to  nnderatand  tlie  old  wurdi  that  were  Boing  out  of  fli*hioD ; 
wbaraa«.t]iat  a(llwltaiieHtinB.iB  the  dayaofKlliabetb  and  Janet, 
WM  w  nnderslMid  the  uw  wurda  that  wen  flouring  n  flut  Into  theb 
iDOthei-toBgiM  tTbis  Uttk  draomstaMt  U  vaiy  eoiwidy  algnUcait 


It  thus  appears  that  numerous  pieces,  entitled  by 
their  form  to  be  accounted  as  belonging  to  the 
regular  drama,  had  been  produced  before  the  year 
1580;  but  nevertheless  no  dramatic  work  had  yet 
been  written  which  can  be  said  to  have  taken  its 
place  in  our  literature,  or  to  have  almost  any 
interest  for  succeeding  generations  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  merits  and  apart  from  its  mere  an- 
tiquity. The  next  ten  years  disclose  a  new  scene. 
Within  that  space  a  crowd  of  dramatists  arose 
whose  writings  sUil  form  a  portion  of  our  living 
poetry,  and  presAit  the  regular  drama,  no  longer 
only  painfully  stru^ling  into  the  outward  shape 
proper  to  that  species  of  composition,  but  having 
the  breath  of  life  breathed  into  it,  and  beginning 
to  throb  and  stir  with  the  pulsations  of  genuine 
passioD.  We  can  only  hen  shortly  notice  smne  of 
the  chief  namea  in  this  numeroos  company  of  our 
early  dramatists,  ]pffoperly  so  called.  One  to  whom 
mudi  attention  has  been  recently  directed  is  Creoi^ 
Peele,  the  first  of  whose  dramatic  productions, 
'*The  Arraigpiment  of  Paris,"  a  sort  of  masque 
or  pageant  which  had  been  represented  before  the 
queen,  was  printed  anonymously  in  1584.  But 
Feele's  most  celebrated  drama  is  his  *'  Love  of 
King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,"  first  published 
in  1599,  two  or  three  years  after  the  author's 
death.  This  play  Mr.  Campbell  has  called  "  the 
earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  that  can 
be  traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry  and  he  adds, 
"there  is  no  such  sweetness  of  versification  and 
imagery  to  be  found  in  our  blank  verse  anterior  to 
Shakspe»re."*  David  and  Bethsabe  was,  in  all 
probability,  written  not  anterior  to  Shakspeare,  but 
after  he  had  been  at  least  six  or  seven  years  a 
writer  for  the  st^,  and  had  produced  perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  of  his  plays,  including  some  of  those  in 
which,  to  pass  over  all  other  and  higher  things,  the 
music  of  the  veise  has  ever  been  account«i  the 
most  perfect  and  delicious.  We  know  at  least  that 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  II.,  King 
John,  and  Richard  III.  were  all  written  and 
acted  at  least,  if  not  all  printed,  before  Peele's 
play  was  given  to  the  world.t  But,  independently 
qS  this  consideratioD,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
best  of  Peele's  blank  verse,  though  smooth  and 
flowing,  and  sometimes  tastefully  decorated  with 
the  embellishments  of  a  learned  and  imitative 
fancy,  is  alike  deficient  in  richness  or  even  variety 
of  modulation,  and  without  any  pretensions  to  the 
force  and  fire  of  original  poetic  genius.  It  maybe 
true,  nevertheless,  as  is  nmceded  by  Mr.  Collier, 
one  of  the  modem  critics  with  whom  Peele  has  not 
found  so  much  favour  aa  with  Mr.  Campbell  and 
his  late  editor  Mr.  Dyce,  that  "  he  had  aa  el^ance 
of  fancy,  a  gracefulness  of  expression,  and  a 

not  oniT  of  the  oppntite  dlrectiona  in  whldi  the  language  waamovli^ 
at  the  two  pprtodi,  but  of  the  dllfeience,  alio,  in  oilier  reipects  be- 
tween an  age  of  adTaneement  and  hope,  and  one  of  weerineu,  retro- 
greiMUHi,  and  decreplHide. 
•  Spec,  uf  Eng.  FOet  1. 140. 

t  Thie  i*  e*taUi«hed  by  the  often  quoted  poaaage  In  Mere*** 
mPi  Tnannt.  pnUUiad  In  USB.  in  which  iUm  ud  otiwn  of 
Shnk^Mitf  ■  ployi  on  ratmented. 
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melody  of  Tcrnfieatum  wbich,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  was  scarcely  approached."*  Another 
of  Peele's  pieces,  entitled  "  The  Old  Wives*  Tale, 
K  Pleasant  concdted  Comedy,"  printed  in  1595, 
has  excited  some  curiosity  from  a  resemblance  it 
beaiB  in  the  story,  though  in  little  or  nothing  else, 
to  Milton*B  Masque  of  ComuB-f  Contemporary 
with  Feele  was  Robert  Greeae,  most  notoriouB  as 
the  writer  of  a  multitude  of  prose  tales  and  other 
pamphlets,  chiefly  controversial,  or  rather  satirical, 
in  which  torrents  of  scurrility  are  poured  out  with 
considerable  fluency  and  liveliness,  but  also  the 
author  of  five  plays,  besides  one  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  friend.  Greene  died  in  1592,  and  he 
appears  only  to  have  begun  to  write  for  the  stage 
about  1587.  Mr.  Collier  thinks  that,  in  facility  of 
expression,  and  in  the  flow  of  his  blank  verse,  he 
is  not  to  be  placed  below  Peele,  But  Greene's 
most  characteristic  attribute  is  his  tarn  for  merri- 
ment, of  which  Peele  in  his  dramatic  prodnctionB 
shows  little  or  nothing.  His  comedy,  or  force 
rather,  is  no  doubt  usually  coarse  enough,  but  the 
turbid  stream  flows  at  least  freely  and  abundantly. 
Among  his  plays  is  a  curious  one  on  the  subject  of 
the  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1588  or 
1589,  though  flrst  published  in  1.594..  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  a  story  of  diablerie  as  of  mere 
legerdemain,  mixed,  like  all  the  rest  of  Greene's 
pieces,  with  4  good  deal  of  farcical  incident  and 
dialogue ;  even  Uie  catastrophe,  in  which  one  of 
the  characters  is  carried  off  to  hell,  being  so 
managed  as  to  impart  no  aupematural  interest  to 
the  drama. 

Of  a  different  and  &r  higha  order  of  poetical 
and  dramatic  character  is  another  play  of  this 
date  upon  a  similar  subject,  the  Tragical  His- 
tory of  the  life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Fanstus,  by 
Christopher  Marlow.  Morlow  died  at  an  early 
age  in  1593,  the  year  after  Greene,  and  three  or 
four  years  before  Peele.  He  had  been  a  writer  for 
the  stage  at  least  since  1586.  in  which  year,  or 
before,  was  brought  out  the  play  of  TamburlaiTie 
the  GreeUt  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  which 
has  been  conclusively  establiahed  by  Mr.  Collier, 
who  has  further  shown  that  this  was  first  play 
written  in  blank  verse  that  was  exhibited  on  the 
public  stage.}  "  Marlow's  mighty  line  "  has  beoi 
celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  famous  verses  on 
Shakspeare ;  but  Drayton,  the  author  of  the  Poly- 
olbion,  has  extolled  him  in  the  most  gloving 

*  Hr.  HaUain'i  Mtimate  perhap*.  not  quite  to  bifb)  "  Peele 
hat  iorne  cunimand  of  imnnery.  but  in  every  oinet  qualily  it  Mems  U> 
ms  tbal  he  has  acaree  ouy  claim  to  honour ;  aud  I  doubt  If  Ihore  ara 
three  Uaet  together  in  a'ay  of  hia  jikayi  tliat  coulJ  be  miaiaken  tot 
.Shaktpeare'*.  .  .  .  Theventflcatlon  of  Peele  U  much  iaferior  to  thai 
of  Marlowe;  and  ihouxh  lonieiiniei  poetical,  he  aeema  rarely  dra- 
lnalic."-Lit.  of  Eur.  il.  378. 

t  Thta  woa  erit  painted  out  by  laaac  Reed  In  the  appendix  to  lili 
edition  of  Baker'e  Biugraphia  l>ramatica,  1739,  T<d,  [(.  n.  441 .  The 
•ubject  hat  been  rxaioined  at  leogth  by  Warlou  in  hIa  edition  of  the 
Minor  Formi  ofHilton.  pp.  135.  136 1  and  ngain,  pp.  675—977-  (Snd 
Edit  Loa  1791]>  He  obiervea,  "That  Ullum  had  an  eye  on  ihia 
ancient  drama,  which  miaht  have  been  the  fkvouriie  ol  hia'  early 
youth,  perhapa  nay  be  ai  leut  aBimed  with  aa  much  credtbiUly  aa 
that  he  coooeived  the  Anidi'M  Xoft  from  aeaiait  a  uyalery  at 
nonoM,  wiUtea  by  Andretni, »  FloranlinclB  MJ,  «mllM  ^MaiH." 

t  HM.  DiMB.  FoM.  UL  p^  1«7— W. 


descriptiov— in  mods  the  moot  worthy  of  the 
theme: — 

Nnt  M nriow,  bnthod  Is  the  Theipian  ■pitatp. 
Had  In  Um  tho**  bnve  tmailunaiy  thiaga 
"Hiat  the  flnt  poeta  hmi  t  bin  ra^tarea  wan 
AH  nir  and  be,  whUi  made  Ua  t«sm  dnri  ' 
Foi  that  One  madneaa  ttUl  ha  did  retain 
Whfoh  righUy  iboald  poaieaa  ■  poef  ■  bnOn.* 

Marlow  is,  by  nearly  uniTersal  admisum,  onr 
greatest  dramatic  writer  before  Shakspeare.  He  is 

^quently,  indeed,  turgid  and  bombastic,  especiallr 
in  hia  earliest  play,  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  which 
has  just  been  mentioned,  where  his  fire,  it  must  be 
confessed,  sometimes  blazes  out  of  all  bounds  and 
becomes  a  mere  wasting  conflagration — sometimes 
only  raves  in  a  furious  storm  of  sound,  filling  the 
ear  without  any  other  effect  But  in  his  fits  of 
truer  inspiration,  all  the  magic  of  terror,  pathos, 
and  beauty  flashes  firom  him  in  streams.  The 
gradual  accumulation  of  the  ironies  of  Fanstos,  in 
the  concluding  scene  of  that  play,  as  the  moment 
of  his  awful  tate  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  power- 
fully drawn  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  one  of  those 
coane  pictures  of  wretchedness  that  merely  oppress 
us  with  horror :  the  most  admirable  skill  is  applied 
throughout  m  balancing  that  emotion  by  aympatfay 
and  even  respect  for  the  sufferer, — 

■—  tot  he  wai  %  aeholar  once  admired 
For  wondrous  kno«led|e  in  onr  Getman.achoola,— 

and  yet  without  disturbing  our  acquiescence  in  the 
justice  of  his  doom ;  till  wc  close  the  book,  saddened, 
indeed,  but  not  dissatisfied,  with  the  pitying  bat 
still  tributary  and  almost  consoling  words  of  the 
Chorus  on  our  hearts, — 

Cnt  b  the  branch  that  mi|[ht  have  btowb  ftiU  itntighb  ' 

And  burned  it  Apollo's  Uurel-bough 

That  lometine  gretr  within  thia  laamed  man. 

Still  finer,  perhaps,  is  the  conclusion  of  another  of 
Marlow's  dramas, — his  tragedy  of  Edward  II. 
"  The  reluctant  pangs  of  abdicating  royalty  in 
Edward,"  says  Chanes  Lomb,  "  furnished  hints 
which  Shakspeare  scarce  improved  in  his  Richard 
II. ;  and  the  death-scene  of  Marlow's  kin^  moves 
pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene,  ancient  or 
modem,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.**t  Modi 
splendour  uf  poetir,  also,  is  expended  man  the 
delineation  of  Barabas,  in  the  Rich  Jew  ofMoIta ; 
but  ^Marlow's  Jew,**  as  Lamb  hoc  observed, 
"  does  not  approach  so  near  to  Shakspeare's  (in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice)  as  his  Edward  II.*'  We 
are  more  reminded  of  some  of  Barabas's  speeches 
by  the  magnificent  declamation  of  Mammon  in 
Jonaon's  Alchymist. 

Marlow,  Greene,  and  Peele  are  the  most  noted 
names  among  those  of  our  dramatists  who  beloog 
exclusively  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth;  but  some 
others  that  have  less  modem  celebrity  may  per- 
haps be  placed  at  least  on  the  same  line  with  the 
two  latter.  John  Lyly,  the  Euphuist,  as  he  is 
called,  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding Book  in  connexion  with  the  prose  literature 

Elagy,  "  To  Bjr  dMily  bakmd  Mwd  a«aiT  BajTMUfc  Am* 
Mid  PoMy." 
t  Bpeo.orXsfrIln».Poati.i.n. 
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of  the  period.*  As  a  poet  he  is,  in  his  happiest 
efforts,  elegant  and  fanciful ;  but  his  genius  was 
better  suited  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  lyric  poetry 
than  for  the  drama.  He  is  the  author  of  nine 
dramatic  pieces,  but  of  these  seven  are  in  prose, 
and  only  one  in  rhyme  and  one  in  blank  verse. 
All  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Collier,  *'  seem  to 
have  been  written  for  court  entertainments,  al- 
though they  were  also  performed  at  theatres,  most 
usually  by  the  children  of  St,  Paul's  and  the 
Revels."  They  were  fitter,  it  might  be  added,  for 
beguiling  the  listleasness  of  courts  than  for  the 
oitertainment  of  a  popular  audience,  athirst  for 
BCtion  and  pasuon,  and  ver^  indifferent  to  mere 
ingenuities  of  style.  All  poetical  readers,  however, 
imember  some  songs  and  other  short  pieces  of 
Terse  with  which  some  of  them  are  interspersed, 
particularly  a  delicate  little  anacreontic  in  that 
entitled  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  beginning — 

Cnpid  ud  my  Cunpiipe  pkfad 
At  eardt  fot  kiaiei,  Stc. 

Mr.  Collier  observes  that  Malone  must  have 
spoken  from  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with 
Lyiy's  works  when  he  contends  that  his  plays  are 
comparatively  free  from  those  affected  conceits  and 
remote  allusions  that  characterise  most  of  his  other 
productions.    Thomas  Kyd,  the  author  of  the  two 
plays  of  Jeronimo  and  the  Spanish  Tragedy 
(which  is  a  continuation  of  the  former),  besides  a 
translation  of  another  piece  from  ^e  French, 
appears  to  be  called  **  Sporting  Kyd  "  by  Jonson, 
in  nis  verses  on  Shakspeare,  in  allusion  merely  to 
hia  name.   There  is,  at  least,  nothing  particularly 
■portive  in  the  little  that  has  ccnne  down  to  us 
from  his  pen.   Kyd  was  a  considerable  master  of 
language ;  but  his  rank  as  a  dramatist  is  not  very 
easuy  settled,  seeing  that  there  is  much  doubt  as 
to  his  claims  to  the  authorship  of  by  far  the  most 
striking  passages  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  the  best 
of  bis  two  plays.    Lamb,  quoting  tlie  scenes  in 
question,  describes  them  as  "  the  very  salt  of  the 
old  play,  which,  without  tbem,'*  he  adds,  "  is  but 
a  caput  mortuum.'*    It  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed that  they  were  added  by  Ben  Jonson,  who 
certainly  was  employed  to  make  some  additions  to 
this  play ;  and  Mr.  Collier  attributes  them  to  him 
as  if  the  point  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt — admittii^, 
however,  that  they  repruent  Jonson  in  a  new 
light,  and  that  *'  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  his 
own  entire  plays  equalling  in  pathetic  beauty  some 
of  his  contributions  to  The  Spanish  Tragedv" 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  clear 
that  the  supposed  contributions  by  another  hand 
might  not  have  been  the  work  of  Kyd  himself. 
Lamb  says,  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  undoubted 
plays  of  Jonson  which  would  authorise  us  to  sup- 
pose that  be  could  have  supplied  the  scenes  in 
question.    I  should  suspect  the  agency  of  some 
•  more  potent  spirit.'    Webster  might  have  fur- 
nished than.   They  are  full  of  that  wild,  solemn, 
preternatural  cast  of  grief  which  bewilden  at  in 
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theDnchesaofHalfy."   The  last  of  these  early 
dramatista  we  shall  notice,  Tfaotoas  Lodge,  wrho 
was  bom  about  1 556,  and  began  to  write  for  the 
stage  about  1580,  is  placed  1^  Mr.  Collier  "  in  a 
raiHt  superior  to  Greene,  but  in  some  respects  in- 
ferior to  Kyd."    His  principal  dramatic  work  is 
entitled  "The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  lively  set 
forth  in  the  true  Tragedies  of  Marius  and  Sylla," 
and  is  written  in  blank  verse  with  a  mixture  of 
rhyme.     It  shows  him,  Mr.  Collier  thinks,  to 
have  imqnestionably  the  advantage  over  Kyd  as  a 
drawer  of  character,  though  not  equalling  that 
writer  in  general  vigour  and  boldness  of  poetic 
conception.    His  hlank  verse  is  also  much  more 
monotonous  than  that  of  Kyd.   Another  strange 
drama  in  rhyme,  written  by  Lodge  in  conjunction 
with  Greene,  is  entitled  **  A  Looking-glass  for 
London  and  England,**  and  has  for  its  object  to 
put  down  the  puritanical  ootcry  against  tiie  im- 
morality of  the  stage,  which  it  attempts  to  accom- 
plish by  a  grotesque  application  to  the  city  of 
Ijondon  of  tbe  scriptural  story  of  Nineveh.  The 
whole  performance,  in  Mr.  Collier's  opinion,  "  is 
wearisomely  dull,  although  the  authors  have  en- 
deavoured to  lighten  the  weight  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  scenes  of  drunken  bufibonery  between  '  a 
clown  and  his  crew  of  ruffians,'  and  between  the 
same  clown  and  a  person  disguised  as  the  devil,  in 
order  to  frighten  him,  hut  who  is  detected  and 
well  beaten."    Mr.  Hallam,  however,  pronouncea 
that  there  is  great  talent  shown  in  this  play, 
•*  though  upon  a  very  strange  canvas,"*  Lodge, 
who  was  an  eminent  physician,  has  left  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  o^er  poe^  besides  his  plajnB, 
partly  in  the  form  of  novels  or  tales,  partly  in 
shorter  pieces,  many  of  whidi  may  be  found  in  the 
miscellany  called  England's  Helicon,  from  which 
a  few  of  them  have  been  extracted  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
in  his  Specimens.    They  are,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  more  creditable  to  his  poetical  powers  than 
his  dramatic  performances.   One  of  his  tales,  first 
printed  in  1590,  under  the  title  of  *'  Rosalynde: 
Euphues*  Golden  Legacie,  found  in  his  cell  at 
Silextra"  (for  Ijodge  was  one  of  Lylv's  imitators), 
is  famous  as  the  source  from  which  Shakspeare  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  the  stor^  of  his  As  You  Like 
It.    "  Of  this  production  it  may  be  said,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Collier,  **  that  our  admiration  of  many 
portions  of  it  will  not  he  diminished  by  a  compa- 
rison with  tiie  work  of  our  great  dramatist.**! 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  these  founders 
and  first  buildenhup  of  the  regular  drama  in  £n^ 
land  were,  nearly  if  not  absolutely  without  an  ex- 
ception, classical  scholars  and  men  who  had  re- 
ceived a  university  education.  Nicholas  Udal  was 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  John  Still  (if 
he  is  to  be  considered  the  author  of  Gammer  Gur- 
ton*$  Needle)  was  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ; 
S^Vvil^c  was  educated  at  both  universities;  so 
Oascoigne;  Richard  Edwards  was  of  Corpus 
OVristii  Oxford ;  MarUnr  was  of  Benet  College, 
C\!^\>^K'B*  ^^'^^'^i  of  St  John's,  Ctmbii^; 
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Peele,  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford;  Lyiy,  of 
Magdnlen  College,  and  Lodge,  of  Trinity  College, 
in  Uie  same  university.  Kyd  was  also  probably  a 
universitjr  man,  though  we  know  nothing  of  his 
private  history.  To  the  training  received  by  these 
writers  the  drama  that  arose  among  us  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be  considered 
to  owe  not  only  its  form,  but  in  part  also  its  spirit, 
which  had  a  learned  and  classical  tinge  from  the 
first,  that  never  entirely  wore  out.  The  diction  of 
the  works  of  all  these  dramatists  betrays  their 
scholarship ;  and  they  have  left  upon  the  language 
of  our  higher  drama,  and  indeed  of  our  blank  verse 
in  general,  of  which  they  were  the  main  creators, 
an  impress  of  Latinity,  which,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  our  vigorous  but  still  homely  and  un- 
sonorous  Saxon  speech  needed  to  fit  it  for  the 
requirements  of  that  species  of  composition.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  greatest  and  most  influential 
of  them  were  not  mere  men  of  books  and  readers  of 
Greek  and  jjatin.  Greene,  and  Peele,  and  Mar- 
low,  all  spent  the  noon  of  their  days  (none  of  them 
saw  any  afternoon)  in  &b  busiest  haunt*  of  social 
life,  sounding  in  thur  reckless  course  all  the 
depths  of  human  experience,  and  drinking  the  cup 
of  passion  and  suffering  to  the  dregs.  And  of 
their  greater  successors,  those  who  carried  the 
drama  to  its  height  among  us  in  the  next  age, 
while  some  were  also  accomplished  scholars,  all 
were  men  of  the  world — men  who  knew  their 
brother  men  by  an  actual  and  intimate  intercourse 
with  them  in  their  moat  natural  and  open-hearted 
moods,  and  over  a  remarkably  extended  range  of 
conditions.  We  know,  from  even  the  scanty  frag- 
ments of  their  history  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
that  Shakspeare,  and  Jonson,  and  Beaumont,  and 
Fletcher,  all  lived  much  in  the  open  air  of  society, 
and  mingled  with  all  ranks  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest;  some  of  them,  indeed,  having  known 
what  it  was  actually  to  belong  to  classes  very  far 
removed  from  each  other  at  di£^eat  periods  of 
llieir  lives.  But  we  should  have  gathered,  though 
no  other  record  or  tradition  had  told  us,  that  they 
must  have  been  men  of  this  genuine  and  manifold 
experience  from  their  drama  alone, — various,  and 
rich,  and  glowing  as  that  is,  even  as  life  itself. 

William  Shakspeare,  bom  in  1564,  is  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Blackfriara  Theatre 
in  1589;  is  sneered  at  bv  Robert  Greene,  in  1592, 
in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  already 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  dramatist 
and  a  writer  in  blank  verse,  though  the  siUiriat 
insinuates  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  the  show 
he  did  chiefly  by  the  plimder  of  his  predecessors  ;* 
and  in  1598  is  spoken  of  by  a  critic  of  the  day  as 
indisputably  tiie  greatest  of  English  drunatists, 
both  in  tra^y  and  comedy,  and  as  having  already 
produced  his  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Comedy 
of  Errors,  Lovers  Labours  Lost,  Love's  Labours 

•  ■■  Then  ti  m  npttart  erow,  branUfled  with  ear  frktheri,  that, 
wiih  hii  t]rg«i'i  he»rt  wraptin  k  pUyer'*  Ulde,  rappofca  he  is  irell 
abli  lo  ban) but  out  a  blank  niiB  ■■  Uw  best  oryou;  aod  balnu  nn 
abwlul*  JoiOMtei  Paeliitam.  It,  in  Mi  own  eonceit.  tfae  vBly  $fiiit» 
«CM  la  •  conntir."— tfrm'l  0mUimiiTtK  ffflFU,  1992. 


Won  (that  is.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well),  Mid- 
summer Night*s  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Richard  IL,  RiclurdllL,  Henry  IV.,  King  John, 
Titus  Andronicus,  aud  Romeo  and  Juliet.*  Thoe 
is  no  ground,  however,  for  feeling  assured,  and 
indeed  it  is  rather  improbable,  that  we  have  beie 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  plays  written  by  Shak- 
speare up  to  this  date ;  nor  is  the  authori^  of  lo 
evidently  loose  a  statement,  embodying,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  the  mere  report  of  the  town,  sufficisit 
even  to  establish  abnlutely  the  authenticity  of 
every  one  of  the  plays  enumerated.  It  is  very 
possible,  for  example,  that  Meres  may  be  mistaken 
in  assigning  Titus  Andronicus  to  Shakspeare;  and, 
ou  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  the  author  of  Peri- 
cles, and  may  have  already  written  that  play  and 
some  others,  although  Meres  does  not  mention 
them.  The  only  other  direct  information  we  poe- 
seas  on  this  subject  is,  that  Titus  Andronicus  (if 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be  Shakspeare's)  was  first 
published  in  1594;  Richaid  if.,  Richard  III., 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  1597 ;  Love's  Labours 
Lost  and  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  in  1598 
(the  latter,  however,  having  been  entered  at  Sta- 
tions' Hall  the  preceding  year);  a  "corrected 
and  augmented  *'  editi(m  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  hi 
1599 ;  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V., 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice  in  1600 
(the  last  having  been  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall 
in  1598) ;  the  Second  and  Third  ParU  of  Henry 
VI.  (if  they  are  by  Shakspeare)  the  same  year  (but 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1594)  ;  the  Meny 
Wives  of  Windsor  in  1602  (but  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners* Hall  the  year  before) ;  Hamlet  in  1603 
(entered  likewise  the  year  before)  ;  a  second  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Hamlet  in  1604 ;  Lear 
in  1 608,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  Pericles,  in 
1609  (each  being  entered  the  preceding  year); 
Othelk)  not  1622,  six  years  after  the  authw'i 
death ;  and  all  the  o^er  plays,  namely,  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  King  John,  All*s  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  As  You  Like  It,  King  Henry  Vlll., 
Measure  for  Measure,  Cymbeline,  Macbeth,  The 
Ttiming  of  the  Shrew,  Julius  Csesar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  Timon  of  Athena,  The 
Tempest,  and  Twelfth  Night,  not  till  they  ap- 
peared together,  aud  along  with  those  formerly 
printed,  in  the  first  foHo,  in  1623.  That  collec- 
tion also  contained  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI,,  of 
which  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  Shakspeare 
never  wrote  a  line. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  treasure  that  Shakspeare 
has  left  us ;  but  the  revolution  which  his  ^nins 
wrought  upon  our  national  drama  is  placed  m  the 
clearest  light  by  comparing  his  earliest  plwrs  with 
the  best  which  the  language  possessed  berore  his 
time.  He  has  made  aU  hu  predeceswrs  obsolete. 
While  his  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  his  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  and  his  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

*  Falttdia  Tamla;  Wifi  Tnantrjr.  Being  tlte  fteoad  PntU 
Wi  CoamwvMWi.  Bj  Fnnsla  Uona.  IBM  p.  Wt. 
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and  his  King  John,  and  his  Richard  11.,  and  hia 
Henry  IV.,  and  his  Richard  III,,  all  certainly 
produced,  aa  we  have  seen,  hefbre  Uie  year  1598, 
are  still  the  most  nnivaaally  familiar  compoaitionB 
in  OUT  titerataie,  no  other  dramatic  work  that  had 
thai  been  written  is  now  popularly  read,  or  fami- 
liar to  anybody  except  to  a  few  professed  investi- 
gatoTB  of  the  antiquities  of  our  poetry.  Where  are 
now  the  best  productions  even  of  such  writers  as 
Greene,  and  Peele,  and  Marlow,  and  Decker,  and 
Marston,  and  Webster,  and  Thomas  Heywood, 
and  Middleton  ?  They  are  to  be  found  among 
our  *  Select  Collections  of  Old  Plays,' — ^pubhca- 
tions  intended  rather  for  the  mere  preservation  of 
the  pieces  contained  in  them,  than  for  their  diffu- 
sion among  a  multitude  of  readers.  Or,  if  the 
entire  works  of  a  few  of  these  elder  dramatists 
have  recently  been  collected  and  republished, 
this  has  still  been  done  only  to  meet  tfne  demand 
of  a  comparatively  very  snudl  number  of  curious 
■tudents,  anxious  to  possess  and  examine  far 
themselves  whatever  reltpa  are  still  Tecorerable 
of  the  old  world  of  our  Hteratnre.  Popularly 
known  and  read  the  works  of  these  writers  never 
again  will  be ;  there  is  no  more  prospect  or  proba- 
bility of  this  than  there  is  that  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  will  ever  lose  their  popularity  among  his 
countrymen.  In  that  sense,  everlasting  oblivion 
u  their  portion,  as  everlasting  life  is  his.  In  one 
form  only  have  they  any  chance  of  again  attract- 
ing some  measure  of  the  general  attention — namely, 
in  the  form  of  such  partial  and  very  limited  exhi- 
bition as  Lamb  has  given  us  an  example  of  in  his 
*  Specimens.*  And  hoein  we  see  the  first  great 
difference  between  the  pUys  of  Shakspeare  and 
those  of  hu  predeceasors,  and  one  of  the  moat  im- 
mediately conspicoona  of  the  im^vements  which 
he  introduced  into  dramatic  writmg.  He  did  not 
create  our  re^ar  drama,  but  he  regoierated  and 
wholly  transformed  it,  as  if  by  breathing  into  it  a 
new  soul.  We  possess  no  dramatic  production 
anterior  to  his  appearance  that  is  at  once  a  work 
of  high  genius  and  of  anything  like  equably  sus- 
tain^ power  throughout.  Wonderful  bursts  of 
poetry  tiiere  are  in  many  of  the  pieces  of  our  earlier 
dramatists ;  but  the  higher  they  soar  in  one  scene, 
the  lower  they  generally  seem  to  think  it  expedient 
to  sink  in  the  next.  Their  great  effcnts  are  made 
only  by  fits  and  starts :  for  tiie  most  part  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  best  of  them  are  either  merely 
extravagant  and  absurd,  or  do  nothing  but  trifle  or 
dose  away  over  their  task  with  the  expenditure  of 
hardly  any  kind  of  faculty  at  all.  This  may  have 
arisen  in  part  from  their  own  want  of  judgment  or 
want  of  painstaking,  in  part  from  the  demands  of 
a  very  rude  Condition  of  the  popular  taste ;  but 
the  effect  is  to  invest  all  that  they  have  bequeathed 
to  us  with  an  air  of  barbarism,  and  to  tempt  us  to 
take  their  fiuest  displays  of  successful  daring  for 
mere  capricious  inspirations,  resembling  the  sudden 
impulses  of  fury  by  which  the  listless  and  indolent 
man  of  the  woods  will  sometimes  be  roused  on  the 
instant  from  1^  babitoal  laxiness  and  passiveness  to 
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an  exhibition  of  superhuman  strength  and  activity. 
From  this  8avim;e  or  savage.looking8tate  our  drama 
waa  first  redeemed  by  Shakspeare.  Even  Milton  has 
spoken  of  his  "  wood-notes  wild  and  Thomson, 
more  unceremoniously,  has  baptized  him  "wild 
Shakspeare,***—^  if  a  aort  of  half  insane  irre^- 
larity  of  genius  were  the  quality  that  chiefly  distin- 
guished him  from  other  great  writers.  If  he  be 
a  **  wild**  writer,  it  is  in  comparison  with  some 
dramatists  and  poets  of  succeeding  times,  who,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  sufficiently  tame :  compared 
with  the  dramatists  of  his  own  age  and  of  the  age 
immediately  preceding, — with  the  general  throng 
of  the  writers  from  among  whom  he  emerged,  and 
the  coruscations  of  whose  feebler  and  more  desul- 
tory gmius  he  has  made  pale,— he  is  distinguished 
from  them  by  nothing  which  is  more  visible  at  the 
first  glance  than  by  the  superior  regularity  and 
elaboration  Hbai  mark  his  productions.  Marlow, 
and  Greene,  and  Kyd,  may  be  called  wild,  and 
wayward,  and  careless ;  but  the  epithets  are  inap- 
plicable to  Shakspeare,  by  whom,  in  truth,  it  was 
that  the  rudeness  of  our  early  drama  was  first 
refined,  and  a  spirit  of  high  art  put  into  it,  whidi 

fave  it  order  aud  symmetry  as  well  as  elevation, 
t  was  the  union  of  the  most  consummate  judgment 
with  the  highest  creative  power  that  made  Shnk- 
^eare  the  miracle  that  he  was, — if,  indeed,  we 
ought  not  rather  to  say  that  such  an  endowment 
as  his  of  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine" 
necessarily  implied  the  dearest  and  truest  discern- 
ment as  well  as  the  utmost  productive  energy,— 
even  as  the  most  intense  heat  must  illuminate  as 
well  as  warm.  But,  undoubtedly,  his  dramas  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  his  predecessors  by 
much  more  than  merely  this  superiority  in  tw 
general  principles  upon  which  they  are  "Constructed, 
buch  rare  passages  of  exquisite  poetry,  and  scenes 
of  sublimity  or  true  passion,  aa  sometimes  brighten 
the  dreary  waste  of  their  productions,  are  equalled 
orexcellel  in  almost  every  pa^  of  his; — ^"the 
highest  heaven  of  invention,*'  to  which  they  ascend 
only  in  far  distant  flights,  and  where  their  strength 
of  pinion  never  sustains  them  long,  is  the  familiar 
home  of  his  genius.  Other  qualities,  again,  which 
charm  us  in  his  plays  are  nearly  unknown  in 
theirs.  He  first  informed  our  drama  with  true 
wit  and  humour.  Of  boisterous,  uproarious,  black- 
guard merriment  and  buflbonery  were  is  no  want 
in  our  earlier  dramatiste,  nor  of  mere  gibing  and 
jeering  and  vulgar  personal  satire ;  but  of  true 
airy  wit  there  is  little  or  none.  In  the  comedies  of 
Shakspeare  the  wit  plays  and  dazzles  like  dancing 
light.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  excellence, 
indeed,  for  winch  he  was  most  admired  by  his 
contemporaries;  for  quickness  and  felicity  of 
repartee  they  placed  him  above  all  other  play- 
writers.  But  luB  humour  was  still  more  his  own 
than  his  wit  In  that  rich  but  delicate  and  subUe 
spirit  of  drollery,  moistening  and  softening  what- 
ever it  touches  like  a  gentle  oil,  and  penetrating 
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tturoneh  all  enfoldings  and  rigorous  encrustments 
into  tae  kernel  of  the  ludicrous  Uiat  is  in  every- 
thing, which  mainly  created  Malvolio,  and  Shallow, 
and  Slender,  and  I)<%faerry,  and  Verges,  and 
Bottom,  and  Ijancelot,  and  Launce,  and  Costard, 
and  Touchstone,  and  a  score  of  other  clowns,  fools, 
and  simpletons,  and  which,  gloriously  overflowing 
in  Falstaff,  makes  his  wit  exhilarate  like  wine, 
Shakspeare  has  had  almost  as  few  successors  as  he 
had  predecessors.  Sterne  is,  of  modem  English 
writers,  the  one  who  has  come  nearest  to  him  in 
this  quality.  It  is  often  said  that  the  drama  should 
he  a  faithful  picture  or  representation  of  real  life ; 
or,  if  tins  docbrine  he  given  up  in  regard  to  the 
tragic  or  more  impassioned  drama,  because  even 
kings  and  queens  in  the  actual  world  never  do 
declaim  in  the  pomp  of  blank  verse,  as  they  do  on 
die  tX»ga,  still  it  is  insisted  tiiat  in  comedy  no 
character  ia  admissible  that  is  not  a  transcript^ — a 
little  embellished  perhaps, — but  Btill  subBtantially 
a  transcript  from  some  genuine  flesh  and  blood 
original.  But  Shakspeare  has  shown  that  it  belongs 
to  such  an  imagination  as  his  to  create  in  comedy, 
as  well  as  in  tragedy  or  in  poetry  of  any  other 
kind.  Most  of  the  diaractere  that  have  just  been 
mentioned  are  as  purely  the  mere  creations  of  the 
poet's  brain  as  are  Ariel,  or  Caliban,  or  the  Witches 
m  Macbeth.  If  any  modem  critic  will  have  it 
that  Shakspeare  must  have  actually  seen  Malvolio, 
and  Launce,  and  Touchstone,  before  he  could  or 
nt  least  woidd  have  drawn  &em,  we  would  ask  the 
said  critic  if  he  himself  has  ever  aeen  such  chanc- 
ten  in  real  life;  and  if  he  acknowle^;e,  as  he 
needs  must,  that  he  never  has,  we  would  then  put 
it  to  him  to  tell  ns  why  the  contemporaries  of  the 
at  dramatist  might  not  have  enjoyed  than  in 
plays  without  ever  having  seen  them  elsewhere, 
just  as  we  do, — or,  in  other  words,  why  such  deli- 
neations might  not  have  perfectly  fulfilled  their 
dramatic  purpose  then  as  well  as  now,  when  they 
certainly  do  not  represent  anything  that  is  to  be  seen 
upon  earth,  any  more  than  do  Don  Quixote  and  San- 
cho  Fanza.  There  might  have  been  professional 
clowns  and  fools  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare  such  as 
are  no  longer  extant ;  but  at  no  time  did  there  ever 
actually  exist  such  fools  and  clowns  as  his.  These 
and  other  similar  personages  of  the  Shakspearian 
drama  are  as  much  mere  poetical  phantasmata  as 
are  the  creations  of  the  kindred  humour  of  Cer- 
vantes. But  are  they  die  less  amusing  or  inte- 
TCstiDg  on  that  account?— do  we  the  less  sym- 
pathise with  them? — nay,  do  we  M  that  Uiey 
are  the  less  naturally  drawn  ? — that  they  have  m 
us  less  of  a  truth  and  life  tiian  the  most  fiuthfiil 
copies  from  the  men  and  women  of  the  real  world  ? 
But  in  these,  too,  there  is  no  other  drama  so  rich 
as  that  of  Shakspeare.  He  has  exhausted  the  old 
world  of  our  actual  experience  as  well  as  imagined 
for  us  new  worlds  of  his  own.*  What  other  ana- 
tomist of  the  human  heart  has  ever  searched  ita 
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hidden  core,  and  laid  bare  all  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  our  mysterious  nature,  as  he  hiu  done 
in  the  gushmg  tenderness  of  Juliet,  and  ths  "  fine 
frenzy"  of  the  disowned  Lear,  ud  the  lublime 
melancholy  of  Hamlet,  and  the  wradi  of  die  po- 
plexed  and  tempest-toro  Othello,  and  eloquent 
misanthropy  of  Timon,  and  the  fixed  hate  of  Shy- 
lock?    What  other  poetry  has  given  shape  to 
anything  half  so  terrific  as  Lady  Macbeth,  or  bo 
winning  as  Rosalind,  or  so  fiill  of  gentlest  womas- 
hood  as  Desdemona?  .In  what  other  druna  do 
we  behold  so  living. a  humanity  as  in  his?  Who 
has  given  us  a  scene  either  so  crowded  with  diver- 
sities of  character,  or  so  stirred  with  the  beat  and 
hurry  of  actual  existence?    The  men  and  the 
manners  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  are  there: 
the  lovers  and  warriors,  the  priesta  aud  pro- 
phetesses of  the  old  heroic  aud  kingly  times  of 
Greece, — the  Athenians  of  the  days  of  Alcibiades 
and  Pericles,— the  proud  patricians  and  turbulent 
commonalty  of  the  earliest  period  of  republican 
Rome, — Ceesar,  and  Brutus,  and  Cassius,  sod 
Antony,  aud  Cleopatra,  and  the  other  splendid 
figures  of  that  later  Roman  scene, — the  kings  and 
queens,  and  princes  and  courtiers  of  barbuic 
Denmark,  and  Roman  Britain,  and  Britain  before 
the  Romans, — -those  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  the 
English  Heptarchy, — those  of  England  and  France 
at  the  era  of  Magna  Charta, — all  ranks  of  the 
people  of  almost  every  reign  of  our  auhsequent 
history  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, — not  to  speak  of 
Venice,  and  Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  Padua,  and 
lUyria,  and  Navarre,  and  theForest  of  Arden,  and  all 
the  other  towns  and  lands  which  be  has  peopled  for 
uswiththeirmoBtrealinhabitanta.  But  Shakspeare 
ia  not  a  mere  dramatist.    Apart  altogeUier  from  his 
dramatic  power  he  is  the  greatest  poet  that  ever 
lived.    His  sympathy  is  the  most  universal,  his 
imagination  the  most  plastic,  his  diction  the  meet 
expressive,  ever  given  to  any  writer.    His  poetry 
has  in  itself  the  power  and  varied  excellencies  of 
all  other  poetry.    While  in  grandeur,  and  beauty, 
and  passion,  and  sweetest  music,  and  all  the  other 
higher  gifts  of  song,  he  may  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest, — with  Spenser,  and  Chaucer,  and  Milton, 
and  Dante,  and  Homer, — he  is  at  the  same  tiuie 
more  nervous  than  Dryden,  and  more  sententious 
than  Pope,  and  almost  more  sparkling  and  of 
more  abounding  conceit,  when  he  chooses,  thsn 
D(Hme,  or  Cowley,  or  Butler.   In  whose  handUug 
was  language  ever  such  a  flame  of  fire  as  it  is  in 
his?   His  wmiderful  potency  in  the  use  of  this 
instmmrat  would  altme  set  him  above  all  other 
writers.    Language  faas  been  called  the  costume 
of  thought :  it  is  such  a  costume  as  leaves  are  to 
the  tree  or  blossoms  to  the  flower,  and  grows  out 
of  what  it  adorns.  Every  great  and  original  writer 
accordingly  has  distinguished,  and  as  it  were  indi- 
vidualised, himself  as  much  by  bis  diction  as  by 
even  the  sentiment  which  it  embodies ;  and  the 
invention  of  sui^  a  distinguishing  style  ia  one  of 
the  most  unequivocal  evioencet  of  genius.  But 
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Shakspeare  has  inveTited  twenty  styles.  He  has  a 
style  for  every  one  of  his  great  characters,  hy  which 
that  character  is  distinguished  from  every  other  as 
much  as  Pope  is  distinguished  by  his  style  fiam 
Dryden,  or  Milton  irom  Spenser. 

Shakspeare  died  in  1616.  The  space  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  or  more,  over  which  his  career  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage  extends,  is  illustrated  also  by 
the  names  of  a  crowd  of  other  dramatists,  many  of 
them  of  very  remarkable  genius;  but  Shakspeare  is 
distinguished  from  the  greater  number  of  his  con- 
temporaries nearly  as  much  as  he  is  from  his  im- 
mediate predecessors.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
it  has  been  well  observed,  by  a  late  critic  of  emi- 
nent justness  and  dehcacy  of  taste,  that  while  they 
"  possessed  great  power  over  the  passions,  had  a 
deep  insight  into  the  darkest  depths  of  htmian 
nature,  and  were,  moreover,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  poets,  of  that  higher  power  of  creation 
with  which  Shakspeare  was  endowed,  and  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  call  up  into  vivid  existence  all 
the  various  characters  of  men,  and  all  the  events 
of  human  life,  Marlow  and  his  contemporaries  had 
no  great  share, — so  that  their  best  dramas  may  be 
said  to  represent  to  us  only  gleams  and  shadowings 
of  mind,  confused  and  hurried  actions,  from  which 
we  are  rather  led  to  guess  at  the  nature  of  the 
persons  acting  before  us,  than  instantaneously 
struck  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it ;  and  even 
amid  their  highest  efforts,  with  them  the  fictions 


of  the  drama  are  felt  to  be  hut  faint  semblances  of 
reality.  If  we  seek  fiar  a  poetical  image, — a  burst 
of  passion, — a  beautiful  sentiment, — a  trait  of 
nature, — we  seek  not  in  vain  in  the  works  of  our 
very  oldest  dramatists.  But  none  of  the  prede- 
cessors of  Shakspeare  must  be  thought  of  along 
with  him,  when  he  appears  before  us  like  Prome- 
theus, moulding  the  figures  of  men,  and  breathing 
into  them  the  animation  and  all  the  passions  of 
life."*  "  The  same,"  proceeds  this  writer,  "  may 
be  sud  of  almost  all  his  illustrious  contemporaries. 
Few  of  them  ever  have  conceived  a  consistent  cha- 
racter, and  riven  a  perfect  drawing  and  colouring 
of  it:  they  have  rarely,  indeed,  inspired  us  vrith 
sUch  belief  in  the  existence  of  their  personages 
as  we  often  feel  towuds  those  of  Shakspeare,  and 
which  makes  us  actually  unhappy  unless  we  can 
fully  understand  everydiing  about  them,  so  like 
are  they  to  living  men.  ....  The  plans  of  their 
dramas  are  irregular  and  confused, — their  charac- 
ters often  wildly  distorted, — and  an  air  of  imper- 
fection and  incompleteness  hangs  in  general  over  , 
the  whole  composition ; — so  that  the  attention  is 
wearied  out,— the  interest  flags, — and  we  rather 
hurry  on,  than  are  hurried,  to  the  horrors  of  the 
final  catastrophe."!  In  other  words,  the  gene- 
rality of  the  dramatic  writers  who  were  contem- 
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porary  with  Shalcapeare  still  belong  to  the  semi- 
barbarous  school  which  subsisted  before  he  began 
to  write. 

Geoive  Chapman  was  bom  six  or  seven  years 
before  Shakspeare,  but  did  not  begin  to  write  for 
ihe  stage  till  about  the  year  1595,  after  which  he 
produced  sixteen  plays  that  hare  survived,  besides 
one  in  the  composition  of  whidi  he  was  assisted 
by  Ben  Jonson  and  Marston,  and  two  others  in 
which  he  joined  Shirl^.  One  anonymous  play. 
The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy  (printed  for  the 
first  time  in  1824),  and  five  others  that  are  lost, 
have  also  been  attributed  to  him.  All  these  pwces 
were  probably  produced  before  the  year  1620 ;  and 
he  died  in  1634.  Chapman's  best-known,  and 
probably  also  his  best  plays,  are  his  tragedy  of 
Bussy  d'Ambois,  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
Dilk*s  Old  Flays  (1814),  his  comedy  of  Monsieur 
d'Olive,  in  the  same  collection,  and  his  comedies 
of  All  Fools,  the  Widow's  Tears,  and  Eastward 
Hoe  (the  last  the  piece  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Jonson  and  Marston),  in  Dodsley's  collection.* 
•*  Of  all  the  English  play-writera,"  says  Lamb, 
"  Chapman  perhaps  approaches  nearest  to  Shak- 
apeare  in  the  descriptive  and  didactic, — ^in  psssa^ 
which  are  less  purely  dramatic.  Dramatic  imita- 
tion was  not  his  talent.  He  could  not  go  out  of 
himself,  as  Shakspeare  could  shift  at  pleasure,  to 
inform  and  animate  other  existences,  but  in  him- 
self he  had  an  eye  to  perceive  and  a  soul  to  em- 
brace all  forms/'t  Besides  his  dramas,  Chapman 
is  the  author  of  various  poetical  works,  of  which 
his  translations  of  ^the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are 
by  far  the  greatest  "  He  would  have  made  a 
great  epic  poet,"  continues  Lamb,  "  if,  indeed,  he 
has  not  abundantly  shown  himself  to  be  one ;  for 
his  Homer  is  not  so  properly  a  translaU<m  as  the 
stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  re-written.  The 
eBmestness  and  passion  which  he  has  put  into 
erery  part  (tf  these  poems  would  be  incredible  to  a 
reader  itf  mere  modem  translatitms.  His  almost 
Greek  zeal  fa:  the  honour  of  his  heroes  is  only 
paralleled  by  that  fierce  spirit  of  Hebrew  bigotry 
with  which  Milton,  as  if  personating  one  of  the 
zealots  of  the  old  law,  clothed  himself  when  he 
sat  down  to  paint  the,acts  of  Samson  gainst  the 
uncircumcised.  The  great  obstacle  to  Chapman's 
translations  being  reaid  is  their  unconquerable 
quaintness.  He  pours  out  in  the  same  breath  the 
most  just  and  natural  and  the  roost  violent  and 
forced  expressions.  He  seems  to  grasp  whatever 
wwds  came  first  to  hand  during  the  impetus  of 
inspiration,  as  if  all  other  must  be  inadequate  to 
the  divine  meaning.  But  passion  (the  all  in  all  in 
poetry)  is  everywhere  present,  raisingthelow,dig- 
nifying  die  mesn,  uut  putting  sense  into  the  alwuid. 
He  makes  his  reados  glow,  weep,  tremble,  take  any 
affection  which  he  {leases,  be  moved  by  words,  or 
in  spite  of  them,  be  disgusted  and  overcome  that 
disg^ist.*'    Chapman's  Homer  ia  wonhy  of  this 

*  Tha  Comtdy  of  AU  Foela  ^ipMnd  ll«  tiu  Bnt  Um  la 
MCood  (R«ed^)  edition  of  I>adilm>. 
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fine  tribute.  Few  writers  have  been  more  co- 
piously inspired  with  the  genuine  frenzy  of  poetry 
— with  that  "  fine  madness,"  which,  as  Draytoo  - 
has  said  in  his  lines  on  Marlow,  "  rightly  should 
possess  a  ;poet's  brain."  Indeed,  in  the  chamcter 
of  his  genius,  out  of  the  province  of  the  drams, 
Chapman  bears  a  coiuddaable  resemblanoe  to 
Manow,  whose  unfinished  translatiott  of  Musmu's 
Hero  aiid  Lesnder  he  completed.  With  moie 
judgment  and  more  care  he  might  have  ^ven  to 
his  native  Isngu^e,  in  his  veruon  of  the  Iliad, 
one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  poetical  works  it 
possesses.  But  what,  except  the  most  extreme 
irregularity  and  inequality,— a  rough  sketch  rather 
than  a  finished  performance, — was  to  be  expected 
from  his  boast  of  having  translated  half  the  poem 
— namely,  the  last  twelve  books — in  fifteen  weeks? 
Yet,  rude  and  negligent  upon  the  whole  as  it  is, 
Chapman's  is  W  far  the  most  Homeric  Iliad  ve 
yet  possess.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  translator  &r 
bis  original  is  uncompromising  to  a  d^ree  of  the 
ludicrous.  "  Of  all  books,"  be  exclaims  in  bis 
Preface,  extant  in  all  kinds,  Homer  is  the  first 
and  best and  in  the  same  spirit,  in  quoting  s 
pasuge  from  Pliny's  Natural  History  in  another 
praticm  of  his  prehmiuary  matter,  be  proceeds  first 
to  turn  it  into  verse,  that  no  prose  may  come 
near  Homer."  In  spite,  however,  of  all  this 
eccentricity,  and  of  a  hurry  and  impetuosity  which 
betray  him  into  many  mistranslations,  and,  on  the 
whole,  have  the  effect  perhaps  of  giving  a  some- 
what too  tumultuous  and  stormy  Btpresentation  of 
the  Homeric  poetry,  the  English  into  which  Chap- 
man transfuses  the  meaning  of  the  mighty  andoit 
is  often  singularly  and  delicately  beautiful  He 
is  the  author  of  nearly  all  the  happiest  of  the  om- 
pound  epithets  which  Pope  has  adopted,  and  of 
many  others  equally  musical  and  exivessive. 
"  Far-shooting  Phoebus," — *'  the  ever-living  gods," 
— '*  the  many-headed  hill," — "  the  iTorr-wristed 
queen,*' — are  a  few  of  the  felicitous  commnations 
with  which  he  has  enriched  his  native  tongue. 
Carelessly  executed,  indeed,  as  the  work  for  the 
most  part  is,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  it  that  is 
not  irradiated  by  gleams  of  the  truest  poetic  genius. 
Often  in  the  midst  of  a  long  pare^^ph  of  the 
most  chaotic  versification,  the  fatigued  and  dis- 
tressed ear  is  surprised  by  a  few  lines, — or  it  msy 
be  sometimes  only  a  single  line, — "  musical  ss  ii 
Apollo's  lute," — and  sweet  and  graceful  enougli 
to  compensate  for  ten  times  as  much  ru^edness. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  foltowtug  version  of  part 
of  the  description  of  the  visit  pud  by  Ulysses  and 
his  companions  to  the  shrine  ot  Apollo  at  Chiyss, 
in  the  First  Book  : — 

 Th*  jrontha  erowtwd  cum  of  vinB 

Drank  oH,  snd  BUed  aK>ii>  to  all :  that  dav  was  held  Utiae. 
And  tpcnt  In  pnanalo  tlie  lua ;  who  heard  wUh  |i)pa««d  car: 
When  wbme  bright  chariot  itooped  to  tea,  and  twilight  hal  tb« 
clear. 

All  Mundlj'  oa  their  cablei  ilcpt,  ena  UU  the  night  was  won; 
And  whni  th«  Lady  of  the  Ugnt.  the  rosy-Bogm*l.n*anw 
Rose  ftoB  tlw  btlla.  all  tk«ah  anMc,  koA  ta  tha  aanp  HtUed, 
Whils  Phabni  with  k  fbte-rigbt  wind  their  mdHng  baik  iaqrind. 

And  here  are  a  few  more  verses  steeped  in  the 
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nme  liquid  beauty  jroin  the  citalogue  of  die  shipt 
in  the  Becond  Book : — 

Vbo  dwelt  In  PykM'  wndy  *oH,  mnd  Aniufl  the  tUr, 
In  Tbryon  bmt  Atphene'  flood,  and  Aepy  full  oT  air. 
In  CnMtiMeui,  Amphyifffn,  >nd  llUle  Pieleon, 
The  town  wtaera  ell  the  Bleol*  dwrlt,  end  lemou  DotWD  j 
Wbera  all  the  Mum.  oppa^te,  |n  tttOe  of  poeiy. 
To  anrieat  Thamviis  of  Thr&oe.  did  BW  biin  enietly : 
He  oominf  from  bun  tni'  court,  the  wiee  Oeehaliiin  kine, 
Bennta  he  ptoadly  aunt  nfBrm  be  eonld  more  nmlljr  aing 
Than  that  Pierian  nee  of  Jiwe,  they,  angry  with  hie  tkub^ 
Bend  hti  eyoiilxht  and  hii  •odjc.  that  did  the  cnr  inchani. 
And  of  bla  akill  to  tooeh  hb  harp  dliftmUbed  hU  hand 
AU  theea  In  niuely  hollow  keela  gnve  Neitur  did  comnaDd. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  Second  Book,  indeed, 
is  adminblT  traiulated :  in  the  harangues,  parti" 
cularly,  of  Agamemnon  and  the  other  geuerab,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  it,  sll  the  fire  of  Homer  buins 
and  hlfizes  in  English  verse. 

Webster,  Middieton,  Decker,  Marston,  Robert 
Tailor,  Toumeur,  and  Rowley,  may  also  be  reck- 
oned among  the  dramatic  writers  of  considerable 
note  who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare, 
though  most,  or  all,  of  them  survived  him,  and 
none  of  them  began  to  write  so  early  as  he  did. 
John  Webster  is  said  to  have  been  parish  clerk  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Tailors*  Company*  Of  four  dramatic 
pieces  of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  besides  two 
comedies  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Row- 
ley,  and  other  two  in  which  he  assisted  Decker, 
his  tragedies  of  The  White  Devil,  and  The 
Duchess  of  Malfy,  are  the  most  eelebr^ed.  "Die 
character  of  Vittoria  Coromhona,  the  White  Devil, 
ia  drawn  with  great  spirit ;  and  the  delineation  of 
the  Duchess  of  Malfy  displays  not  only  remark- 
able power  and  ori^nality  of  imagination,  but  a 
dramatic  skill  and  judgment  which  perhaps  no 
one  of  the  other  writers  we  have  named  along  with 
Webster  has  anywhere  matched.  None  of  them 
has  either  so  little  extravi^ance,  or  so  much  of  the 
true  terrific.  **  To  move  a  horror  skilfully,"  says 
Lamb, — to  touch  a  soul  to  the  quick, — to  lay 
upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear, — to  wean  and 
weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,  and  then  step 
in  with  mortal  instruments  to  take  its  last  forfeit, 
—this  only  a  Webster  can  do.  Writers  of  an  in- 
ferior genius  may  *  upon  horror's  head  horrors 
accummate,*  bat  they  cannot  do  d)iB."t  Webster 
seems  to  have  been  a  slow  writer,  which  it  may 
be  presumed  few  of  his  contemporariei  were.  In 
an  advertisement  prefixed  to  his  White  Devil,  be 

■  TUe  nwa  U  fneoRectly  accented,  bit  Pope  has  eopled  the 
error.  Wnrton  bad  a  coin  of  Chapman'i  tranilatlon  which  liod  be- 
lonited  to  Pom,  and  in  wbieb  the  latter  had  noted  many  of  the  inter- 
polationa  of  hla  predeeeMari  of  whom,  indeed,  u  Wartoo  remark*,  a 
diligent  obferrer  will  eaally  dUccm  that  he  waa  no  careleai  reader. 
-~Hitt,  Bag.  Pott.  li.  In  the  Preftce  to  hla  own  llUd,  Pope 
baa  allowed  to  Cbapinan  **  a  dadng  Bery  ipirlt  that  animatea  hla 
traniUtiaci,  which  ia  aomethlDg  like  what  one  might  imaiine  Homer 
htmeelf  might  have  writ  t-elbre  bo  airired  to  year*  at  ^acreUon." 
Diydea  baa  told  ni  alio  that  Waller  uaed  (o  tay  he  nenr  conld  read 
It  vrithout  incredible  ttaoiport.  In  a  note  upon  Warton,  by  the  lata 
Mr.  Park,  it  ia  aialed  that  "  Chapman'i  own  ropy  of  Mi  tnnalation 
of  Homer,  correoted  by  him  thnmgbont  Ibr  a  fbtura  efUUoa,  wae  pnr- 
ehaied  Ibr  live  ■bllUngi  from  the  ihop  of  Bdwaidi,  by  Mr.  Steevena, 
and  at  the  sale  of  hia  booki.  In  1800.  wa*  tmnaCened  to  the  invaluable 
library  of  Mr.  Heber."  Chapman'a  Iliad,  to  a  oonplele  iorm,  wai 
Srat  printed  without  dale,  bat  eartalDly  after  the  aeeeiahw  of 
Iame>  I.,  to  wIhmb  ton.  Prim  Hsiirj,  U  a  dtdlntod.  Tba  OdyiMy 
waa  publiihed  bi  1614. 


•ays, "  To  those  who  report  I  was  a  long  time  in 
finishing  this  tragedy,  I  confiess  I  do  iwt  write 
with  a  goose-qnill  winged  with  two  feathers ;  and, 
if  they  will  needs  make  it  my  fault,  I  must  answer 
them  with  that  of  Euripides  to  Alcestides,  a  tragic 
writer.  Alcestides  olijecting  that  Euripides  had 
only  in  three  days  composed  three  verses,  whereas 
himself  had  written  three  hundred ;  thou  tell'st 
truth,  quoth  he ;  but  here's  the  difference — thine 
shall  only  be  read  for  three  days,  whereas  mine 
shall  continue  three  ages."  It  will  be  seen,  from 
this  passage,  that  Webster  waa  not  wanting  in  a 
due  sense  of  his  own  merits;  he  seems  also  to 
have  had  a  sufficient  contempt  for  the  public  taste 
of  his  day,  or  at  least  for  that  of  the  ordinary 
audiences  of  the  theatre  where  his  piece  had  been 
brought  out ;  "I  have  noted,"  he  says,  *'  most  of 
the  people  that  come  to  that  phiy-house  resemble 
those  ignorant  asses  who,  visiting  stationers*  shops, 
their  use  is  not  to  inquire  for  good  books,  but  new 
books ;"  and  he  adds,  *'  Should  a  man  present  to 
such  an  auditory  the  most  sententious  tragedy  that 
ever  was  written,  observing  all  the  critical  laws,  as 
height  of  style  and  gravity  of  person, — enrich  it 
with  the  sententious  Chorus,  and,  as  it  were,  en- 
liven death  in  the  passionate  and  weighty  Nun- 
tius ;  yet,  after  all  this  divine  rapture, ....  the 
brcMth  that  comes  from  the  uncapable  multitude 
is  able  to  poison  it."  We  cannot  discern  in  all 
this  the  modesty  which  Mr.  Lamb  so  much 
praises.*  Neither  does  Webster  greatly  shine  as 
a  critic  of  the  performances  of  others  in  a  subsequent 
para^ph  of  his  advertisement  or  preface,  in  which 
he  gives  us  his  opinion  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries : — "  I  have  ever,"  he  observes,  *'  tnily 
cherished  my  good  opinion  of  other  men's  worthy 
labours,  especially  of  that  full  and  hei^tened  style 
of  Master  Chapman;  the  laboured  and  under^ 
standing  works  of  Master  Jonson;  the  no  less 
worthy  composures  of  the  most  worthily  excellent 
Master  Beaumont  and  Master  Fletcher;  and  lasdy, 
without  wrong  last  to  be  named,  the  right  happy 
and  copious  industry  of  Master  Skakspeare^ 
Master  Decker^  and  Master  Heywood."  All 
this  ma^  be  frank  euough,  as  Lamb  calls  it,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  particularly  discriminating.  Tho- 
mas Middleton  is  the  author,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  dramatic  pieces,  his 
associates  in  those  which  he  did  not  write  entirely 
himself  being  Decker,  Rowley,  Jonson,  Fletcher, 
end  Massing^.  One  of  his  plays,  a  romedy  called 
The  Old  Law,  which  he  wrote  in  conjnnctbn  with 
Rowley  (and  which  was  afterwards  improved  by 
Massinger),  appears  to  have  hem  acted  so  eirlyas 
1599;  and  another  was  published  in  1602.  The 
greater  number  of  his  pieces  are  comedies,  and,  com- 
pared with  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  has  a 
good  deal  of  comic  talent;  but  his  most  noted  dra- 
matic production  ishistragi-comedyofThe  Witch, 
^hieh  remained  in  manuscript  till  a  small  impres- 
**0h  of        printed,  in  117  8,  by  Isaac  Reed,  after 
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babljr  been  vritteii  bef(ve  Macbetb,  snd  might  hare 
been  the  source  from  which  Shakspeare  borrowed 
his  Witches  in  that  play.  The  commentators  would 
have  everything,  in  Shakspeare  and  everybody  else, 
to  be  borrowed  or  stolen:  they  have  the  genius 
and  the  zeal  of  thief-catchers  in  ferreting  out  and 
exposing  all  transferences  among  writers,  real  and 
imaginary,  of  thoughts,  words,  and  syllables;  and 
in  the  present  case,  as  in  many  others,  their  pro- 
feasional  ardour  aeems  to  have  made  a  great  deal 
out  of  very  little.    Lamb,  in  an  admirable  cri- 
ticism, has  pointed  out  the  essential  differences 
between  the  witches  of  Shakspeare  and  those  of 
Middleton  ;*{rom  whose  play,however,ShakspeaTe 
appears  to  have  taken  a  few  lines  of  his  incanta- 
tions ;  unless,  indeed — which  we  think  not  impro- 
bable— die  verses  in  question  were  common  popular 
rhymes,  preserved  amoi^  the  traditions  (a  the 
nursery   or  the  country  fireside.  Middleton's 
witches  have  little  of  the  supernatural  awfulnesa 
of  Shakspeare's.    "  Their  names,  and  some  of  the 
properties,"  as  Lamb  observes,  "  which  Middleton 
has  given  to  his  hags,  excite  smiles.   The  Weird 
Sisters  are  serious  things.    Their  presence  cannot 
co-exist  with  mirth.   But,  in  a  lesser  degree.,  the 
witches  of  Middleton  are  fine  creations.  Their 
power,  too,  is,  in  some  measure,  over  the  mind. 
They  raise  jars,  jealousies,  strifes,  tike  a  thick 
scurf  o'er  life."    Still  another  and  lower  species 
of  witch — "  the  plain,  traditional,  old  woman 
witch,  of  our  ancestors/*  as  Lamb  has  called  her, 
**  poor,  deformed,  and  ignorant  j  the  terror  of  vil- 
lages, herself  amenable  to  a  justice,**  is  the  h^ine 
of  the  tr^-comedy  of  the  The  Witch  (tf  Edmon- 
ton, the  joint  production  of  Rowley,  Ford,  and 
Decker.   Thomas  Decker  was  the  author  of,  or  a 
contributor  to,  more  than  thitty   plays  in  all, 
nearly  two-thiitls  of  which,  however,  have  perished. 
He  has  not  much  high  imagination,  but  consider- 
able liveliness  of  fancy.    His  best  pieces  are  his 
comedies  of  Old  Fortunatus  and  The  Honest 
Whore;  and  his  spirited  Satiromastii,  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  which,  Horace  Junior,  is  a 
humorous  caricature  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  had 
previously  ridiculed  Decker  upon  the  stage,  in 
CrispinuB,  the  hero  of  his  satirical  comedy  of 
The  Poetaster.   John  Marston  ii  the  author  of 
eight  plays,  and  appears  to  hare  enjoyed  in  his 
own  day  a  great  reputation  sa  a  diamatisL   He  is 
to  be  classed,  however,  with  Sackville  and  Chap- 
man, as  having  more  poetical  than  dramatic  genius ; 
although  he  has  given  no  proof  of  a  creative  ima- 
gination equal  to  what  is  displayed  in  the  early 
poetry  of  the  former,  and  the  best  of  Chapman's  is 
instinct  with  a  diviner  fire.    But  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  imposing  declaimer  in  vene.  Besides 
his  plays,  Marston  published  two  volumes  of 
poetry  :  the  second,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  a 
rollection  of  satires,  in  three  books,  entitled  The 
Scourge  of  Villainy,"  a  set  of  very  vigorous  and 
animated  Juvenalian  chants.   Of  Bobert  Tailor 
nodiing  is  known,  except  that  he  ib      anthw  of 
•SFMbanmLlB?. 


one  play,  a  comedy,  entitled  The  H<^  hath  lost 
his  Pearl,  which  was  acted  in  1613,  and  pub- 
lished tiie  following  year.  It  is  reprinted  in 
Dodsley's  Collection,  and  Mr.  Lamb  has  extracted 
from  it  the  most  interesting  scenes,  which,  how- 
ever, derive  their  interest  rather  from  the  force  of 
the  situation  (one  that  has  been  turned  to  better 
account  in  other  hands)  than  from  anything  very 
impressive  in  its  treatment.  The  merit  of  a  per- 
spicuous style  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  awarded  to 
this  writer.  Cyril  Toumeur  is  known  aa  the 
author  of  two  surviving  dramas — ^The  Revenger's 
Tragedy,  and  The  Atheist's  Tragedy,  besides 
a  tragi-come'dy,  called  The  Nobleman,  which  is 
lost*  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,  in  particalar, 
which  is  reprinted  in  Dodaley^  CoHection,  both  in 
the  development  of  character  and  Uie  conduct 
of  die  action  evinces  a  rare  dramatic  skill,  aiul 
the  dialogue  in  parts  is  wonderfully  fine — na- 
tural and  direct  as  that  of  real  passion,  yet 
ennobled  by  the  breathing  thoughts  and  burning 
words  of  a  poetic  im^ination,— by  images  and 
lines  that  plough  into  the  memory  and  the  heart 
William  B^owley,  whose  co-operation  in  the  Witch 
of  Edmonton  with  Decker  and  Ford  has  been 
already  noticed,  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  re- 
putation to  his  having  been  taken  into  partnership, 
in  the  composition  of  some  of  their  pieces,  by 
Middleton,  Webster,  Massinger  and  other  writers 
more  eminent  than  himself ;  but  he  baa  also  left 
us  a  tn^edy  and  three  comedies  of  bis  own.  He 
has  his  share  of  the  cordial  and  straightfiirward 
manner  of  our  old  dramatists;  but  not  a  great 
deal  more  that  is  of  much  value.  Of  tiie  s^le  of 
his  comedy  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  recorded  by  Langbaine,  that  certain  of  the 
scenes  of  one  of  his  pieces,  "  A  Shoemaker  *s  a 
Gentleman,"  used  to  be  commonly  performed  by 
the  strolling  actors  at  Bartholomew  and  Southwark 
fairs.  Though  he  appears  to  have  begun  to  write 
at  least  in  association  with  others,  some  ten  years 
before  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  Rowley  probably 
survived  the  middle  of  the  century.  So,  also,  may 
we  suppose,  did  Thomas  Heywood,  the  most  rapict 
and  voluminous  of  English  writers,  who  apprars  to 
have  written  for  the  stage  as  early  aa  1596,  but 
whose  last-published  piece,  written  in  coi^unctioo 
with  Rowley,  was  not  printed  till  1655.t  Hey- 
wood, according  to  his  own  account,  in  an  Address 
to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  the  trag^-oomedy  of 
The  English  Traveller,  published  in  1633,  had 
then,  as  he  phrases  it,  "  had  either  an  entire  hand, 
or,  at  the  least,  a  main  finger,"  in  the  incredible 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  dramatic  pro- 
ductions !  "  True  it  is,"  he  adds,  "  that  my  plays 
are  not  exposed  unto  the  world  in  volumes,  to  bear 
the  title  of  Works,  aa  others.   One  teasou  ia  ^mt 

'  Dnke,  Id  hli  work  enUtM  Shakmue  and  bii  TimM  (vd.  G. 
p.  fi70),  ipetks  of  The  Noblenaa  u  If  he  had  md  H— MliB(  bs 
thai  It,  a*  weU  •■  Tounimir't  two  tragrdlM,  contidiM  "  wne  ttrj 
bematiftil  puM|M  and  tim»  enllre  tceiws  of  gmit  merit.''  In  tket. 
the  plav  !■  belief »d  dmoi  to  have  bees  printed;  bat  a  naBBieript 
«opj  of  tt  wM  la  the  ocOleeUoB  of  Hi.  Waiborto^  iba  SMMort 
binid,  wkleh  was  daatmed  by  hli  oook. 

t  SNDodday'a  OM  P]^  Uft.  oriSMi  vILSUaid  ». : 
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many  of  them,  by  shifting  and  change  of  com- 
paniea,  have  been  negligently  lost ;  others  of  them 
are  still  retained  in  the  hands  of  some  actors,  who 
think  it  against  their  peculiar  pro&t  to  have  them 
come  in  print ;  and  a  third,  that  it  never  was  any 
great  ambition  in  me  to  be  in  this  kind  volu- 
minously read."  Besides  his  plays,  too,  Hey- 
wood,  who  was  an  actor,  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  a  great  part  of  his 
life,  wrote  numerous  other  woria ,  several  of  them 
large  volumes  in  quarto  and  folio.  Among  them 
are  atranslation  of  Sallust;  a  folio  volume  entitled 
"  The  Hierarchy  of  the  Blessed  Angels a  "  Ge- 
neral Histoiy  of  Women;'*  and  auotherwork  ^titled 

Nine  Books  of  Various  History  concerning  Wo- 
men," a  folio  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
pages,  which,  in  a  Ladn  note  on  the  last  ^age,  he 
tells  us  was  all  excogitated,  written,  and  printed  in 
seventeen  weeks.  Of  his  plays  above  twenty  are 
atill  extant, — about  a  tithe  of  tbe  prodigious  htter. 
Two  of  them,  his  tragedy  of  A  Woman  Killed 
with  Kindness,  and  his  historical  play  of  I'he 
Four  'Prentices  of  London,  are  in  Dodsley;  and 
three  more,  his  tragi-comedies  of  The  English 
Traveller,  The  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject, 
and  A  Challenge  for  Beauty,  are  in  Dilk'a  Ck)l- 
lection.  Lamb  haa  very  happily  characterised 
Hey  wood  in  a  few  words :  Heywood  is  a  sort  of 
ftrose  Sbakspeare.  Hii  Menes  are  to  the  full  as 
natural  and  afiecting.  But  we  miss  the  poet^  that 
which  in  Shakspeere  always  appears  out  and  above 
the  Bur&ce  of  the  nature."  His  plays,  however, 
are  for  the  greater  part  in  verse,  which  at  least 
has  ease  of  flow  enough ;  and  he  may  be  styled 
not  only  a  prose  Sbakspeare,  but  a  more  poetical 
Richardson.  If  he  has  not  quite  the  power  of 
Lillo  in  what  has  been  called  the  domutic  tra- 
gedy, which  is  the  species  to  which  his  best  pieces 
belong,  he  excels  that  modem  dramatist  both  in 
facility  and  variety.* 

But  the  names  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  the 
present  period  that  hold  rank  the  nearest  to  Sbak- 
speare mil  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Those  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
dicating one  poet  rather  than  two,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  anything  of  the  contradictory 
accounts  that  have  been  handed  down  as  to 
their  respective  shares  in  the  plays  pubhahed  in 
their  conjoint  names,  and  the  plays  themselves 
furnish  no  evidence  that  is  more  decisive.  The 
only  ascertained  facts  relating  to  this  point  are  the 
following: — that  John  Fletcher  was  about  ten  years 
older  than  hia  friend  Francis  Beaumont,  the  for- 
mer havii^  been  bom  in  1516,  the  latter  in  1585 ; 

•  Hr.  Han>m  ( Intrad.  to  Lit  of  Ear.  Hi.  SIS)  sUIh  that  iMtmni 
ibrty  kiM^ flfty  pUyi an  McirUipdB  Hanwd i  Id  bn.  omty  weaiy. 
■Ik  niatlng  pUyiliaTe  bc«D  iMiftHd  la  hfta.  tai  only  liriiily,|}irt« 
CM  be  decimoly  Mid  to  ba  bla.  (_Set  DoiUftoy,  cillt.  uf  JSK.Tii.  din. 
cl  iM.)  Hr.  HftlUm  U  «Im  noi  ()ti1i«  eattia  lu  alaewberv  itniinw 
(ii.  SSS)  that  Heywood'*  pUji  of  A  IVimuJB  &Ht»i  trlth  Kluduiw 
bean  Uie  d^te  of  I6M,  and  U  flpeaklDji  of  It  u  n-rUthaly  kte  MiliMt 

StgdnciioD.  The  earlien  kttCm  idtiiDa.  "blrb  ti  i«tllfd  UlHl  lUid.  H 
aled  16)7;  aod  tbe  •ulled'jsttM  M  ibn  ftmy  baiUJLMUd  h  r« 
1603.  TwooUiei  pUye,  the  ralflMBMOAdpaitior'nuiDt-ath  of 
BolMrt  Earl  of  HudUdbIim,  4tt«#iriH  cdM  Robls  Hogd,  »liirh 
have  bees  ueilbed  to  Heywonlf  VRf  nUulud.  lo  IBQI.  But  tlim 
UtoMBioublailoblifllii^ti-'-^*^^  ■ 
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that  Beaumont,  however,  as  far  as  is  known,  came 
first  before  the  world  as  a  writer  of  poetry,  his 
translation  of  the  story  of  Salmacis  and  Her- 
raaphrodituB,  from  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  having  been  published  in  1602, 
when  he  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  that 
the  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn 
(consisting  of  only  a  few  pages),  produced  in  1612, 
was  written  by  Beaumont  alone ;  that  the  pastoral 
drama  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdesa  is  entirely 
Fletcher's ;  that  the  first-published  of  the  pieces 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  two  associated 
together,  the  comedy  of  The  Woman-Hater,  ap- 
peared in  1607;  tfiat  Beaumont  died  in  March, 
1616 ;  and  that,  between  that  date  and  the  death 
of  Fletcher,  in  1625,  there  were  brought  out,  as 
appears  from  the  note-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Deputy  Master  of  tbe  Revels,  at  least  eleven  of  the 
plays  found  in  the  collection  of  their  works,  besides 
two  others  that  were  brought  out  in  1626,  and  two 
more  that  are  lost.  Deducting  the  fourteen  pieces 
which  thus  appear  certainly  to  belong  to  Fletcher 
exclusively  (except  that  in  one  of  them,  the  Maid 
in  the  Mill,  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Rowley),  there  still  remain  thirty-seven  or  thirty- 
eight  which  it  is  possible  they  may  have  written 
together  in  the  nine  or  ten  yean  over  which  their 
poetical  partnership  is  suppcraed  to  have  extended.* 
Bighteen  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  pl»s,  in- 
cluding the  Masque  by  the  former  and  the  Pastoral 
by  the  latter,  were  published  separately  before 
1640;  thirty-four  more  were  first  published  to- 
gether in  a  folio  volume  in  1647;  and  the  whole 
were  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  a  comedy, 
supposed  to '  have  been  lost  (The  Wild  Goose 
ChaBe),t  making  a  collection  of  fifty-three  pieces 
in  all,  in  another  folio,  in  1679.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  want  altogether  that  white  heat  of  passion 
by  which  Sbakspeare  fuses  all  things  into  life  and 
poetry  at  a  touch,  often  making  a  single  brief 
utterance  flash  upon  us  a  full  though  momentary 
view  of  a  character,  which  all  that  follows  deepens 
and  fixes,  and  makes  the  more  like  to  actual  see- 
ing with  the  eyes  and  hearing  with  the  ears.  Hit 
was  a  deeper,  higher,  in  every  way  more  extended 
and  capacious,  nature  dun  theirs.  They  want  his 
profound  meditative  philosophy  as  much  as  they 
do  his  burning  poetry.  Neither  have  they  avoided 
nearly  to  the  same  degree  that  he  has  done  the 
degradation  of  their  fine  gold  by  the  intermixture 
of  baser  metal.  They  have  given  us  all  sorts  of 
writing,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  in  abundance. 
Without  referring  in  particular  to  what  we  uow 
deem  the  indecency  and  licentiousness  which 
pollutes  all  their  plays,  but  which,  strange  to  say, 
seems  not  to  have  been  \ooked  upon  in  that  light 
by  ^ybody  in  tWit  own  age,  simply  because  it  is 
UaunUy  "Tapped  in  vetY  tiM»v*^enl  double  en- 

'*Mr^»  ^"^^^^     ^^^^^  one-half 
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of  all  they  have  left  us,  be  held  to  belong  to  almost 
the  lowest  rank  of  our  dramatiats  instead  of  to  the 
highest.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  their  dramas 
that  does  not  bear  marks  of  haste  and  careiessneBR, 
or  of  a  blight  in  some  part  or  other  from  the  play- 
bouse  tastes  or  comphances  to  which  they  vere 
wont  too  easily  to  give  themselves  up  when  the 
buder  applause  of  the  day  and  the  town  made 
them  thoughtless  of  their  truer  fame.  But  for- 
tunately, on  the  other  hand,  in  scarcely  any  of 
their  pieces  is  the  deformity  thus  occasioned  more 
than  partial :  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
wrote  have  somewhat  debased  the  produce  of  their 
fine  genius,  but  their  genius  itself  sufiTered  nothing 
from  the  unworthy  uses  it  was  often  put  to.  It 
springs  up  again  Irom  the  dust  and  mud  as  gay  a 
creature  of  the  elements  as  ever,  soaring  and 
aingmg  at  heaven's  gate  as  if  it  had  never  touched 
the  ^;round.  Nothing  can  go  beyond  the  flow  and 
brilluncy  of  the  dialogue  of  these  writers  in  their 
happier  scenes;  it  is  the-  richest  stream  of  real 
conversation,  edged  with  die  fire  of  poetry.  For 
the  dramia  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  as  essen- 
tially poetical  and  imaginative,  though  not  in  so 
high  a  style,  as  that  of  Shakspeare ;  and  the}',  too, 
even  if  they  were  not  great  dramatists,  would  still 
be  great  poets.  Much  of  their  verse  is  among  the 
sweetest  in  the  language ;  and  many  of  the  lyrical 
passages,  in  particular,  with  which  their  plays  are 
interspersed,  have  a  diviner  soul  of  song  in  them 
than  almost  any  other  compositions  of  the  same 
class.  As  dramatists  they  are  far  infoior  to  Shak- 
speare, not  only,  as  we  have  said,  in  striking 
development  and  consistent  preservation  of  cha- 
racter,— in  other  words,  in  truth  and  force  of  con- 
ception,— ^but  also  both  in  the  originality  and  the 
variety  of  their  creations  in  that  dqnrtment;  they 
have  confined  themselves  to  a  comparatively  smkU 
nurobor  of  broadly  distinguished  figures,  which 
they  delineate  in  a  dashing,  scene-painting  fiubion, 
bringing  out  their  peculiarities  rather  by  force  of 
situation,  and  contrast  with  one  another,  than  by 
the  form  and  aspect  with  which  each  individually 
looks  forth  and  emerges  from  the  canvass.  But  all 
the  resources  of  this  inferior  style  of  art  they  avail 
themselves  of  with  the  boldness  of  conscious  power, 
and  with  wonderful  skill  and  effect.  Their  inven- 
tion of  plot  and  incident  is  fertile  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  in  the  conduct  of  a  story  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  die  stage, — for  keeping  the  attention  of 
an  audience  awake  and  their  expectation  suspended 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  action, — they 
excel  Shakspeare,  who,  aiming  at  higher  Uiinga, 
and  producing  his  more  glowing  pictures  by  fewer 
strokes,  ia  careleBa  about  the  mere  excitement  of 
curiosity,  wbereaa  they  are  tempted  to  linger  as 
long  as  possible  over  every  scene,  both  for  that 
end,  and  because  Iheir  proper  method  of  evolv- 
ing character  and  passion  is  by  such  delay  and 
repetitiou  of  touch  upon  touch.  By  reason  prin- 
cipally of  this  difference,  the  plays  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  in  the  great  days  of  the  stage,  and 
BO  long  as  the  state  of  public  mannen  tolm^ 


their  licence  and  grossness,  were  much  greater 
favourites  than  those  of  Shakspeare  m  our  theatres ; 
two  of  theirs,  Drydoi  tells  ua,  were  acted  in  his 
time  for  one  of  Sbakspeare^a;  their  intriguea, — ^their 
lively  and  florid  but  not  aubtle  dialogue, — ^tbeir 
Btnmgly-marked  hut  somewhat  exaggerated  re- 
presentations of  character,— their  exhibitions  of 
passion,  apt  to  run  a  little  into  the  melodramatic, 
— ^were  more  level  to  the  general  apprehension, 
and  were  found  to  be  more  entertaining,  than  his 
higher  art  and  grander  poetry.  Beaumwt  and 
Fletcher,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  are,  upon  the  whole,  greater  in 
comedy  than  in  tragedy;  and  they  seem  them- 
selves to  have  felt  that  their  genius  led  them  more 
to  the  former, — for,  of  their  plays,  only  ten  are 
tragedies,  while  their  comedies  amount  to  twsity- 
four  or  twenty-five,  the  rest  being  what  were  then 
called  tragi-comediea — in  many  of  which,  however, 
it  is  tme,  the  interest  is,  in  part  at  least,  of  a 
tragic  character,  although  the  story  ends  happily.f 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  theur  tragedies  have 
also  some  comic  passages ;  and,'  in  r^rd  to  this 
matter,  indeed,  their  plays  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  consisting,  m  the  wor^  of  the  prologue 
to  one  of  them,*  of 

**  hidoDate  neoM  mixed  with  no  vnlgu  nirfk,'* 

Undoubtedly,  taking  them  all  in  alt,  they  have 
lef^  us  the  richest  and  most  magnificent  drama  we 
possess  afier  that  of  Shakspeare ;  the  most  instinct 
and  alive  both  with  the  true  dramatic  spirit  and 
with  that  of  general  poetic  beauty  and  power  ;  the 
most  brilliantly  lighted  up  with  wit  and  hnmour; 
the  freehest  and  most  Vivid  as  well  as  Tarioiu 
picture  of  human  mannen  and  ^assimu;  the 
truest  mirror,  and  at  the  nme  time  the  fineai 
embellishmei^  of  nature. 

Ben  Jonstm  was  bom  in  1514,  or  two  years  be- 
fore Fletcher,  whom  he  survived  twelve  years, 
dying  in  1631.  He  is  supposed  to  have  begun  to 
write  for  the  stage  so  early  as  1593;  but  nothing 
that  he  produced  attracted  any  attention  till  hii 
comedy  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  was 
brought  out  at  the  Rose  Theatre  in  1596.  This 
play,  greatly  altered  and  improved,  was  published 
in  1598;  and  between  that  date  and  his  death 
Jonson  produced  above  fif^  more  dramatic  pieces 
in  all,  of  which  ten  are  comedies,  three  what  he 
called  comical  satires,  only  two  tragedies,  and  all 
the  rest  masques,  pageants,  or  other  court  enter- 
tainments. His  two  tragedies  of  Sejanua  and 
Catiline  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  nearly 
worthless;  and  his  fame  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  his  first  comedy,  his  three  subsequent 
comedies  of  Volpone*  or  The  Fox,  Epicoene 

*  Tha  Cuilom  of  ths  Courtiy. 

t  Th« ftdlowtng deaptUoo rf whit wm IbwwriywtoitooJ by lh» 
lerm  tnui-eonwdy,  v  Mflt-vamAj,  U  (tm  by  neidwi  im  the  vn- 
he«  to  hto  VWtfalil  ShsphflrdMa :— ^  Atntia-nmeif  Is  Mt  n  cdM 
la  respect  of  miitit  ud  klUiag,1jiit  1b  rwpect  H  mnu  deaUis  (wUeh 
l*enau|htoBialctt)tiWlRvidy)t  j>et  bnnit*  timenrartoltfwhkb 
u  enouKb  to  atak*  it  no  covuiiy)  i  which  [nia.  tnnlccoBcdy]  mmn 
be  a  npTMentatioR  oT  bmilUr  people,  with  nteh  kind  ■ftrowle  u 
BB  lUii  cms  ba  vbboot ;  aa  that  a  god  ia  aa  UmtU  Im  lUa  ta  « 
tiaiadj  I  Mid  mm  panjia  aa  in  a  cMMdy." 
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or  The  Silent  Woman,  tnd  The  Alchemirt,  his 
court  muques,  and  a  pastoral  entitled  The  Sad 
Shepherd,  which  was  lot  unfinished  at  his  death. 
Ben  Jonson's  comedies  admit  of  no  compariBon 
with  those  of  Shakspeare  or  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher:  he  helungs  to  another  school.  His  plays 
are  professed  attempts  to  revive,  in  English,  the 
old  classic  Roman  drama,  and  aim  in  their  con- 
atmction  at  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  modeta 
aflforded  hj  those  of  Plantns,  and  Terence,  and 
Seneca.  'Riey  are  whnurable  ftr  their  elaborate 
art,  which  is,  moieover,  informed  by  a  power  of 
strong  conception  of  a  decidedly  original  character ; 
tiiey  aboond  00^  in  wit  and  elo<)aaiee,  which  in 
aome  paaaaffea  rises  to  the  glow  of  poetry ;  the 
figures  of  tte  aeene  stand  out  in  high  relief  every 
me  of  them,  fiom  the  moat  important  to  this  moat 
mngnificant,  being  finished  off  at  all  points  wiUi 
the  minnteat  care;  the  dialogue  carries  on  the 
action,  and  is  aninuted  in  many  parts  with  the 
ri^t  dramatic  reciprocation;  and  the  plot  is  in 
general  contrived  and  evolved  witli  the  same 
learned  skill,  and  the  same  attention  to  details, 
that  are  shown  in  all  other  particulars.  But  the 
execution,  even  where  it  is  most  briUisnt,  is  hard 
and  angular ;  nothing  seems  to  flow  nabually  and 
Ireely ;  the  whole  has  an  air  of  constraint,  and 
effi>rt,and  exaggeration ;  and  iJie  eSbct  that  ia  pro- 
duced by  the  most  arreatmg  passives  is  the  most 
ondrsmatic  that  can  be,— namdy,  a  greater  sym- 
pathy with  the  performance  aa  a  work  of  art  uian 
as  anytiuni;  else.  It  may  be  added  diat  Jonson's 
characteis,  though  vigorously  delineated,  and 
though  not  perhaps  ahewutely  false  to  nature,  are 
most  of  them  rather  of  the  dass  of  her  occasional 
cxereacences  or  eccaitridties  than  samples  of  any 
general  humanity ;  they  are  the  oddities  and  per- 
versions of  a  particulftr  age  or  state  of  mannen, 
and  have  no  universal  tn^  or  interest.  What  is 
called  the  humour  of  Jonson  consists  entirely  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  more  ludicrous  kinds  of  these 
morbid  aberrations :  like  everything  about  him,  it 
has  force  and  raciness  enough,  but  will  be  most 
rdiabed  by  those  who  are  most  amused  by  dancing 
bem  and  other  shows  of  Hat  class.  It  seldom  or 
never  mates  the  heart  laugh,  like  the  humour  of 
Shalopeare, — which  is,  indeed,  a  quality  of  aho- 
gether  another  eaaence.  As  a  poe^  Jonson  ia 
neatest  in  his  maaqnea  and  otlter  court  pageanto. 
The  airy  elttanoe  in  these  Compoationaiaaperfect 
contrast  to  me  stem  and  m^ed  strength  of  his 
other  works ;  the  lyrical  parts  of  them  in  particular 
have  often  a  grace  and  sportiveness,  a  flow  as  well 
as  a  finish,  the  efiect  of  which  is  very  brilliant. 
I^ill,  even  in  these,  we  want  die  dewy  light  and 
rich,  coloured  irradiation  of  the  poetry  of  Shuapeare 
and  Fletcher :  the  lustre  is  pure  and  might,  but  at  the 
same  time  cold  and  sharp,  like  that  of  crystal.  In 
Jonson's  unfinished  pastoral  of  The  Sad  Shepherd 
there  isaome  picbiresque  description  and  more  ven 
hamumions  verse,  and  the  bnt  parts  of  it  (much 
of  it  is  ^r  enough)  are  perhaps  in  a  higher  style 
than  anything  elae  he  has  written ;  tnU  to  compare 
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it,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,'  either  as  a  poem 
or  as  a  drama,  with  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher,  seems  to  us  to  evince  a  deficiency  of  true 
feeling  for  the  highest  things,  equal  to  what  would 
he  shown  by  pr«erring,  aa  has  also  been  done  by 
some  critics,  the  humour  of  Jonson  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare. Fletcher's  pastoral,  blasted  as  it  is  in  some 
parts  by  fire  not  from  heaven,  is  still  a  green  and 
leafy  wilderness  of  poetical  beauty ;  Jonson's,  de- 
formed also  by  some  brutality  more  elaborate  than 
anythmg  of  the  same  sort  in  Fletcher,  is  at  the 
best  but  a  trim  garden,  and,  had  it  been  ever  so 
happily  finished,  would  have  been  nothing  more. 

A&tx  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Jonson,  the  next  great  name  in  our  drama  ia  that 
of  PhiUp  Maaringo-,  who  was  bom  m  1584,  and 
is  suppooed  to  have  b^^  to  write  for  the  Mage 
soon  after  1606,  although  his  first  published  play, 
his  tragedy  of  The  Vii^n  Martyr,  in  whicn  be 
was  assisted  by  Decker,  did  not  appear  till  1622. 
Of  thirty-eight  dramatic  pieces  which  he  is  said  to 
have  written,  only  eighteen  have  been  preserved  ; 
eight  others  were  in  uie  collection  of  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton,  which  his  servant  destroyed.  Massinger,  like 
Jonson,  had  received  a  learned  education,  and  his 
classic  reading  has  coloured  his  s^le  and  manner  ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  so  much  originality  of  genius 
as  J<RiMni.  He  is  a  very  eloquent  writer,  but  has 
litUe  either  of  high  im^mation  or  pathoa,  and  still 
less  wit  or  comic  power.  He  could  riae^  however, 
to  a  vivid  conception  of  a  character  moved  by  some 
single  aim  or  passion ;  and  he  has  drawn  some  of 
the  darker  ahadea  fi  villany  in  particular  with 
great  force.  His  Sir  Gites  Overreach,  in  A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  and  hia  Lidce,  in  The 
City  Madam,  are  perhaps  hia  moat  snocesafol  deli- 
neations in  this  style.  In  the  conduct  of  his  plots, 
also,  he  generally  displays  much  skill.  In  short, 
all  that  can  be  reached  by  mere  tatent  and  warmth 
of  susceptibility  he  lu»  achieved ;  but  hia  province 
was  to  appropriate  and  decorate  rather  than  to- 
create. 

John  Fold,  the  author  of  about  a  dozen  plays 
dat  have  survived,  and  one  of  whose  pieces  ia 
known  to  have  been  actecl  so  early  aa  1613,  haa 
one  quality,  that  of  a  deep  pathos,  perhaps  more 
nearly  allied  to  Ugh  gemus  than  any  Massinger 
haa  anown;  but  the  range  of  the  latter  in  the  de- 
lineation of  action  and  paanon  U  ao  much  more 
extensive,  that  we  can  hardly  refine  to  regard  him 
aa  the  grcator  dramatist.  Ford's  blank  verse  ia 
not  so  imporing  as  Ma8singer*s ;  but  it  haa  often 
a  delicate  beauty,  sometimes  a  warbling  wildneaa 
and  richness,  beyond  anythii^  in  Haasinger'a 
fuller  swell. 

The  only  other  name  that  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned to  complete  our  sketch  of  the  great  age  of 
the  English  drama,  is  that  of  James  Shirley, 
bora  about  the  year  1594,  and  whose  first  play, 
the  comedy  of  The  Wedding,  was  published  in 
IQOn  He  ia  the  author  of  about  forty  dramatic 
pi- *^  ^^ich  have  come  down  to  us.  **  Shirley," 
Unib,  *•  cHaimi  %  place  ^amongst  tiie 
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worthies  of  this  period,  sot  so  much  for  any 
transcendant  genius  in  himself,  as  that  he  was  the 
lest  of  a  great  race,  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  the 
same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  feelings 
and  notions  in  common.  A  new  language  and 
quite  a  new  turn  of  tragic  and  comic  interest  came 
in  with  the  Restoration."*  Of  this  writer  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  account  that  has  been 
given,  in  a  few  comprehensive  words,  by  Mr. 
Hallam : — **  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  force  in 
conceiving  or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos, 
and  less,  perhaps,  of  wit ;  his  dramas  produce  no 
deep  impreuion  in  reading,  and  of  course  can 
leave  none  in  the  memory.  But  his  mind  was 
poetical :  his  better  characterB,  especially  females, 
express  pure  thoughts  in  pure  language ;  he  is 
never  tumid  or  affected,  and  seldom  obscure ;  the 
incidents  succeed  rapidly ;  the  personages  are  nu- 
merous, and  there  is  a  general  animation  in  the 
scenes,  which  causes  us  to  read  him  with  some 
pleasure."  t 

A  preface  by  Shirley  is  prefixed  to  tiie  first 
collection  of  part  of  tlie  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  appeared  in 
1647.  "  Now,  reader,"  he  says,    in  this  tragical 
age,  where  the  theatre  hath  been  so  much  out- 
acted,  congratulate  thy  own  happiness  that,  in  (his 
silence  of  the  stage,  thou  hast  a  liberty  to  read 
these  inimitable  plays,— -to  dwell  and  converse  in 
these  immortal  groves, — which  were  only  ahowed 
our  Others  in  a  conjuring-glaas,  as  suddenly  re- 
moved aa  repreiented."  At  thia  tine  all  theatrical 
■nusementB  irere  prohibited;  and  the  |niblication 
of  these  and  of  other  dramatic  productions  which 
were  their  property,  or  rather  the  sale  of  them  to 
the  bookseller?,  was  resorted  to  by  the  players  as 
a  way  of  making  a  little  money  when  thus  cut  off 
from  the  regular  gains  of  their  profession;  the 
eagerness  of  the  public  to  poBsess  the  said  works 
in  print  being  of  course  also  sharpened  by  the 
fame  cause.   Before  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  there  appear  to  have  been  no  fewer  than 
five  different  companies  of  public  players  in  Lon- 
don : — 1.  That  called  (he  King's  Company  (the 
same  that  Shakepeare  had  beknged  to),  which 
acted  at  the  Globe,  on  the  Bankside  in  South- 
wark,  in  the  summer,  and  at  the  Blackftiars 
Theatre  in  winter.    2.  The  Queen's  Play  era,  who 
occupied  the  Cockpit  (or  the  Phoenix,  as  it  was 
also  called),  in  Drury  Lane,  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent theatre  royal  there.    3.  The  Prince's  Players, 
who  played  at  the  Fortune  Theatre,  in  Glolden  or 
Golding  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate.    4.  The  Salisbury  Court  (^mpany.    5.  The 
Children  of  the  Revels,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
performed  at  the  theatre  called  the  Red  Bull,  at 
the  upper  end  of  St.  John's  Street.    It  had  Iwen 
usual  to  abut  up  the  theatres  when  the  plague  was 
in  London,  with  the  view  of  preventing  such  con- 
couraes  of  the  people  as  it  was  thought  might  help 
to  spread  the  dittase,  and  on  such  occasions  the 
players  were  wont  to  go  down  and  act  in  the  pro- 
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rincea ;  hat  their  abienee  from  tovn  when  pro- 
tracted  beyond  a  few  weeks  was  very  impatiently 
borne.    In  May,  1636,  when  the  ph^e  was 
raging  with  great  violence,  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  privy  council,  forbidd^g  the  representation  of 
all  "  stage-plays,  interludes,  shows,  and  spec- 
tacles ;"  and  the  prohibition  was  not  removed  till 
the  end  of  February  in  the  following  year.   In  the 
mean  time,  it  appears,  the  cravii^;  of  the  public  for 
their  customary  enjoyment  in  one  shape,  if  not  io 
another,  had  tempted  certain  booksellers  to  print  a 
number  of  plays,  surreptitiously  procmtd,  as  we 
learn  from  an  edict  td  the  kvd  chambe^un  ad- 
dressed to  the  Statioiien*  Company,  in  June,  1637, 
in  which  he  states  that  complaints  to  that  effect  hal 
heea  made  to  him  by  the  players,  the  legal  pro- 
pietors  of  those  **  books  of  comedies,  trtgedies, 
mterludes,  histories,  and  the  like,  which  th^  hsd 
(for  the  special  service  of  his  majesty  and  fw  their 
own  use)  bought  and  provided  at  very  dear  and 
high  rates.'*   The  players  added,  that,  by  these 
unfair  publications,     not  only  they  themselves 
had  much  prejudice,  but  the  hooks  much  corrup- 
tion, to  the  injury  and  disgrace  of  the  authors."* 
At  Uiis  time  Ute  most  favourite  acting  playa  were 
in  general  carefully  withheld  from  the  press  by 
the  theatrical  conpanies  whose  ynfetty  they 
were ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  perusal  of 
them  could  be  obtained  was  fay  paymg  a  consida- 
able  sum  for  a1oan  of  the  manuscript  or  a  tna- 
sCTipt  of  it.  Humphrey  MobcIct,  the  publisher  of 
the  collection  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher'a  pl<^T>  is 
1647,  after  observing,  in  his  pre&tory  address, 
that  his  chains  in  bringing  out  the  volume  had 
been  very  great,  seeing  that  the  owners  of  the 
manuscripts  too  well  knew  their  value  to  make  a 
cheap  estimate  of  any  of  them,  adds,  "  Heretofoe, 
when  gentlemen  desired  but  a  copy  of  any  of  these 
plays,  the  meanest  piece  here  (if  any  may  be  called 
mean  where  every  one  is  bat)  cost  them  more 
than  four  times  the  price  you  pay  for  the  whole 
volume."    The  missing  comedy  of  The  WiU 
Goose  Chace  had  been  uiot,  be  tells  us,  in  another 
passi^,  by  being  borrowed  from  the  actors  many 
years  beCnre  by  a  ipenaa  of  quality,  and,  owing 
to  the  n^ect  o£  a  aervant,  never  letivnetL  Some- 
times, too,  it  appears  from  anofiier  <^fai8  nna^ 
an  individual  actor  mmld  write  out  hia  part  far  a 
private  friend,  or,  probaUy,  for  any  one  whs 
would  pay  him  for  it 

The  permanent  putting  dovm  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainmenta  waa  the  act  of  the  Long  PuliamenL 
An  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commcms  passed  oo 
the  2nd  of  September,  1642,— after  setting  fordi 
that  "  public  sports  do  not  well  i^e  with  public 
calamities,  nor  public  stage-plays  with  the  seasons 
of  humiliation,  this  being  an  exercise  of  aad  and 
pious  solemnity,  and  the  other  being  ape^acles  of 
pleasure,  too  commonly  expresaing  lasdvioas  miith 
and  levi^," — ndaibed  that  whife  these  sad  causes 
and  set  times  ai  hnmiKi^iim  do  oontiniM^  pnUic 
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■ti^-pUya  sKall  cease  md  be  ibrbome."  It  has 
beoi  phnuibly  conjectuied  thtt  this  measure  ori- 
fpnated,  **  not  merely  in  a  spirit  of  reli^ous  dislike 
to  dramatic  perfOTmanoes,  but  in  a  politic  caution, 
lest  play-writers  and  players  should  arail  them- 
seWes  of  their  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  instil  notions  and  opinions  hostile  to  the  autho> 
rity  of  a  puritanical  parliament."*  This  ordi- 
nance certunly  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  regular 
performance  of  plays;  but  it  is  known  to  hare 
been  occasionally  infringed ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  after  a  few  years  it  began  to  be  pretty 
frequently  and  openly  disr^ard^.  This  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  from  a  new  ordinance 
the  Lords  and  Commons  published  in  OtAohett 
1647,  entitled,  "  Fw  the  better  suppression  of 
•ta^  plays,  interindest  and  onnmon  playen,"  by 
which  tu  lord  mayor,  rastices  of  thepeace,  and 
riierifib  of  the  city  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  snd  Surrey,  were 
authorised  and  required  to  enter  into  all  houses 
and  other  places  within  their  jurisdiction  where 
stage-plays  were  acted,  and  to  seize  the  players 
andeommit  them  for  trial  at  the  next  sessions, 
"  there  to  be  punished  as  rogues,  according  to' 
law."  On  the  22nd  of  January  fblbwii^,  how- 
ever, the  House  of  Commons  was  informal  that 
many  stage-plays  were  still  acted  in  various  places 
in  the  city  of  Londim  and  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, notwithstsnding  this  ordinonce.  The  subject 
was  then  taken  up  with  fiuious  zeal  both  by  Com- 
moDB  and  Lords ;  and,  after  a  great  bnade  of  mes- 
M^sending,  debating,  and  consulting  in  com- 
mittees, an  act  was  a^^ced  upon  and  publishol  on 
the  llih  of  February,  1648,  which,  after  declar- 
ing stage-plays,  interludes,  and  common  plays  to 
be  **  condemned  by  ancien^  heathens,  and  much 
less  to  be  tolerated  amongst  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion,"  and  denouncing  them  as  being 
**  the  occasion  of  many  and  sutulry  great  vices  and 
disorders,  tending  to  me  high  provocation  of  Qod*s 
wrath  and  displeasure,  which  lies  heavy  upon  this 
kingdom,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
thereof,"  proceeded  to  ordain — first,  that  all 
players  should  be  taken  to  be  rogues  within  the 
messing  of  the  statutes  of  the  39th  of  Elizabeth 
and  Itn  of  James ;  secondly,  that  the  authorities 
of  the  of  London  and  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrn  should  "  puU  down  and  demoliah,  or 
cause  and  procure  to  be  puUed  down  and  demo- 
lished, all  stue  galleries,  seats,  and  boxes,  erected 
or  used,  or  whid^  shall  be  erected  <a  used,  Ua  the 
actii^  or  playing,  or  seeing  acted  or  played,'*  any 
species  of  theatrical  performance  within  their 
jurisdictions;  thirdly, that  convicted  players  should 
be  punished  forthe  first  offence  with  open  and  public 
wlupping,  and,  for  the  second,  should  be  dealt  with 
ocomling  to  law  as  incorrigible  n^es ;  fourthly, 
that  all  the  money  collected  from  the  spectators  of 
any  st^jje-plsys  should  be  sdzed  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  parish ;  and,  lastly,  that  every  person 
present  at  anylSoch  perfiiomBnce  should  fomit  the 
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sum  of  five  shillii^  to  the  use  of  the  pow.  Even 
this  severe  measure  wss  not  perfectly  effectufd; 
for,  in  the  following  September,  we  find  the  House 
of  Commons  appointing  a  provost-marshal,  with 
authority,  among  other  things,  "  to  seize  upon  all 
ballad-smgers,  sellers  of  malignant  pamphlets,  and 
to  send  them  to  the  several  militias,  and  to  sup- 
press stf^e-plays."  And,  more  than  a  year  after 
this,  namely,  in  December,  1649,  it  is  noted  by 
Whitelock  mat  "  some  st^e-players  in  St.  John's 
Street  were  apin-ehended  by  troopers,  their  clothes 
taken  away,  and  themselves  carried  to  prison." 
It  appears,  also,  that  in  some  of  the  country  parts 
of  the  ki^d<mi  strolling  players  continued  for 
some  years  to  set  the  law  at  cbfiance,  and  to  be 
omntived  at  in  their  dinegard  of  it.  At  so  late  a 
date  as  Febnury,  1654,  it  is  recorded  that  plays 
were  performed  by  a  company  of  strollen  tA  Wit* 
ney  and  other  places  in  Oxfordshire.*  It  is,  per- 
haps, more  probable,  however,  that  the  statute 
had  only  in  course  of  time  come  to  be  less  rigidly 
enforced,  than  that  it  had  been  thus  violated  from 
the  first  We  are  told  by  the  historians  of  the 
stage,  that,  though  the  public  exhibition  of  stage- 
plays  in  London  was  effectually  put  down  by  the 
act  of  1648,  yet  the  players  "  still  kept  together, 
and,  by  connivance  of  the  commanding  officer  at 
Whitehall,  sometimes  represented  privately  a  few 
plays  at  a  short  distance  from  town."  They  also^ 
It  is  added,  were  permitted  to  act  at  the  country- 
hooses  of  some  of  the  nobility ;  and  even  obtained 
leave  at  particular  festivals  to  resume  their  public 
performances  at  tiie  Red  Bull.  Finally,  we  are 
told,  "  amidst  the  gloom  of  fiuiaricism,  and  whilst 
the  royal  cause  was  considered  as  desperate,  Sir 
William  Davenant,  without  molestation,  exhibited 
entertainments  of  declamation  and  music,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  at  Rutland  House.  He 
began  in  the  year  1656,  and  two  years  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Cockpit,  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
performed  until  the  eve  of  the  Restoration. "f 
Rutland  House  was  in  Charter  House  Square; 
and  it  is  said  that  Davenant's  performances  there 
were  countenanced  by  Whitelock,  Sir  John  May- 
nud,  and  other  persons  of'  influraice.  At  first  be 
called  his  representations  operas ;  but,  at  length 
growing  bolder,  it  is  affirmed,  he  wrote  and  causied 
to  be  acted  several  regular  plays.^ 

Of  poets  of  all  other  kinids  except  dramatic  the 
industry  of  Dr.  Ihalra  has  collected  the  names  of 
above  two  hundred  and  thirty  who  flooiished  in 
the  lifetime  of  Shakspeare,  or  in  the  half  century 
preceding  the  year  1616-$  If  the  catalogue  were 
to  be  extended  to  the  Restoration,  or  over  another 
fifty  years,  it  certainly  would  not  be  doubled 
in  length — fbrthat  half  century  vraa  not  nearly  so 

*  SMUwDutaconneeMwUhUMdnHlHoraa  thaatiM  flir  Ika 
11m  lime  Kccwfttrly  lUUd  tn  Ml.  ColHei'i  HUtory,  U.  104—119. 
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much  ani^  <tf  wi^  u  the  pneeduig~but  the 
namber  of  nuoes  might  probahly  ba  laised  to 
not  ifv  irom  fimr  hundnd.  And  of  ihe  whol^ 
perhaps,  between  two  and  three  hundnd  might 
be  cl&BBed  as  belonging  to  the  period  between  the 
accession  of  James  I.  and  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  Of  course,  out  of  so  numerous  a  throng,  we 
can  here  select  for  notice  only  a  very  few  of  tfaoae 
of  the  greatest  eminence. 

The  three  authors  of  the  poema  of  most  pre- 
tension that  appeared  within  ^  present  period,  or 
only  a  few  years  before  its  commencement,  are, 
Warner,  Drayton,  and  Daniel.   William  Warner 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year 
1558;  he  died  in  1609.  His  only  known  poetical 
work  is  his  Albion's  England,  first  published  in 
wt  in  1586,  but  not  in  a  complete  form  till  1606. 
This  is,  in  ftet,  a  legendary  history  of  England 
from  the  Delnge  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  written 
in  the  old  verae  of  fturteen  syllables,  and  com- 
prised in  thirteen  books.   It  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  poetical  works  of  ita  day ;  and  its  author 
was  by  his  contemporaries  considered  to  be  as 
great  a  poet  as  Spenaer.   The  form  and  subject  of 
the  poem  would  account  for  ita  populari^,  which 
was  perhaps,  after  all,  no  greater  tnan  that  of  the 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  a  work  of  somewhat  the 
same  description,  though  certainly  constructed  on 
a  less  ambitiouB  plan ;  bnt  the  high  admiration 
that  was  felt  for  Warner's  poetical  powers  seems 
to  have  been  excited  principally  by  his  s^le, 
which  was  thought  a  model  of  el^ance.   He  ia  a 
very  unequal  writer ;  but  in  his  happiest  passages 
the  ezpresaion  is  certainly  wonderftuly  easy  and 
lucid  tm  that  age.    Srane  of  hia  venes,  too,  with- 
oat  the  rudeness,  have  much  of  the  simplicity  and 
tendemeas  of     old  ballad.   On  the  wlude,  how- 
ever, he  is  but  a  tame  and  prosaic  writer,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  greater  part  of  his  work  consists 
chiefly  in  its  rhymes.  Michael  Drayton,  who  was 
bom  in  1563,  and  died  in  1631,  is  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  of  our  old  poets,  bemg  the  author, 
besides  many  minor  productions,  of  three  works 
of  great  length :  his  Mortimeriados,  commonly 
called  his  Barons*  Wars,  on  the  suMectof  the  civil 
wars  of  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  nrst  printed  in 
1596;  his  England*s  Heroical  Epistles,  1598;  and 
hia  FolyolbioUf  the  first  eighteen  bodes  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1612,  and  the  whole,  consisting  of  thirty 
books,,  and  extending  to  about  aa  many  thousand 
lines,  in  1622.   This  last  is  the  work  on  wU^  his 
fame  principally  rests.   It  is  a  most  elabwate  and 
minute  topographical  description  Ei^and, 
written  in  Alenndrme  rhpies ;  and  is  a  very  re- 
markable work  for  the  varied  learning  it  displays, 
as  well  as  its  poetic  merits.  The  genius  of  Drayton 
is  neither  very  imaginative  nor  very  pathetic ;  but 
he  is  an  equable  and  weighty  writer,  with  a  spark- 
ling, if  not  a  very  warm,  fancy.  His  most  graceful 
poetry,  however,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  some  of 
hia  ahorter  piecea— in  hia  Pastorals,  his  vary  ele- 
gant and  lively  little  poem  entided  Nymj^iidia,  or 
The  Conit  of  Fairy,  aii4  W  TttM  Ota  Fbcti  and 


Poesy,  in  which  occur  the  lines  on  Mailow  that 
'  have  been  quoted  above.  The  great  mak  of  Sa- 
mud  Danid,  who  was  bom  in  1562,  and  died  in 
1619,  ia  his  "Civil  Wars  between  the  Two  Houses 
of  Lancaster  and  Ywk,*'  in  eight  books,  the  first 
four  published  in  1595,  the  fifUi  in  1590,  the  sixth 
in  1602,  and  the  two  last  in  1609.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  varioua  minor  poetical  productions,  of 
which  the  principal  are  a  collection  of  sonnets 
entitled  Delia,  a  philosophical  poem  in  dialc^e 
entitled  Musophilus,  and  several  tragedies  and 
other  dran:iatic  pieces,  which  last  are  of  very  small 
estimation.  The  language  of  Daniel  baa  more  ui 
a  modem  air  than  even  that  of  the  best  passages 
of  Warner,  and  he  is  by  much  the  more  equable 
and  generally  careful  of  the  two.  It  must  M  ad- 
mittra,  too^  that,  notwitfaat^nding  the  occssional 
charm  of  aimple  and  natural  teavut  in  Warner, 
Daniel's  poetry  is  altogether  of  a  hi^ier  tone  and 
more  vlgonms  aoimatim.  The  imaginatiim  oi  tibe 
one  aa  well  as  of  the  other  kec^  to  a  very  bumble 
flight :  but  there  ia  often  a  quiet  dignity  and  easy 
strength  in  Daniel's  verse  to  which  that  of  War- 
ner scarcely  ever  rises.  On  the  whole,  oS  these 
three  contemporaries,  while  the  first  rank  de- 
cidedly belongs  to  Drayton,  Daniel  must  be 
placed  next  to  him,  and  Warner  last  in  order, 
though  perhaps  nearer  to  Daniel  than  the  latter  ia 
to  Drayton.* 

Along  with  these  names,  though  of  somewhat 
later  date,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  two 
brothers,  Gilea  and  Phineas  Fletdier,  cousins  of 
the  dramatist,  and  both  clergymen.  Gilea,  who 
died  in  1633,  u  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
Christ's  Yictory  and  Trinmdi  in  Heavot  and 
Earth  over  and  afka  Death,  iniich  was  ^blished 
in  a  quarto  volume  in  1610.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  is  written  in  stanzas  somewhat 
like  those  of  Spenser,  only  containing  eight  linea 
each  instead  of  nine ;  both  the  Fletchers,  indeed, 
were  professed  disciples  and  imitators  of  the  great 
author  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  Phineas,  who  sur- 
vived till  1650,  published  in  1633,  along  with  a 
small  collection  of  Piscatory  Eclogues  and  other 
Poetical  Miscellanies,  a  lon^  all^orical  poem, 
entitled  The  IHirple  Island,  m  twelve  bocHu  or 
cantos,  written  in  a  stanza  of  sevoi  lines.  The  idea 
upon  which  this  performance  is  fimnded  is  <me  of 
the  most  singular  that  ever  took  poaaessicm  of  the 
biain  even  of  an  all^rist :  the  purpfe  itlmtd  is 
nothing  else  than  the  numan  body,  and  die  poem 
is,  in  act,  for  die  greyer  part,  a  system  oi  ajur 
tom^,  nculy  as  minute  in  its  deta^  aa  if  it  were 
a  scientific  treatise,  but  wrappii^  up  everything 
in  a  fantastic  gmse  of  double  meaning,  so  as  to 
produce  a  languid  sin^wng  of  laborious  riddles, 
which  are  mostly  unmtell%ible  without  the  very  ■ 
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fcnovledge  th^  make  a  pretenee  of  caneying. 
After  he  haa  finwhed  hia  anatomical  txnirse,  the 
author  takes  up  the  anl^ect  of  paychology,  which 
he  treats  in  Uie  same  luminous  and  interesting 
maDuer.  Such  a  work  as  this  has  no  claim  to  be 
considered  a  poem  even  of  the  same  sort  with  the 
Fairy  Queen.  In  Spenser,  the  allegory,  whether 
historical  or  moral,  is  little  more  than  formal :  the 
poem,  taken  in  its  natural  and  obrious  import,  as 
a  tale  of  "  knights*  and  ladies*  gentle  deals** — a 
■ong  of  their  "  fierce  wars  and  faithiiil  loves** — 
has  meaning  and  interest  enough,  without  the 
allegory  at  ul,  which,  indeed,  except  in  a  very  few 
paasmea,  ia  so  com|detely  concealed  behind 
mrect  aanatiTe,  that  we  may  well  nijnme  it  to 
have  been  nearly  as  much  wat  tight  of  and  Jbr- 
hf  the  poet  himself  aa  it  is  %  hia  readaa: 
the  allegory  is  the  soul  of  every  stanza  and 
of  ewy  line— diat  which  gives  to  the  whole  work 
whoever  meaning,  and  consequently  whatever 
poetry,  it  possesses — with  which,  indeed,  it  is  Bome- 
times  hard  enough  to  be  Understood,  but  without 
which  it  would  be  absolute  inanity  and  nonsense. 
The  Purple  Island  is  rather  a  production  of  the 
same  species  with  Dr.  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden ; 
but,  forced  and  false  enough  as  Darwin*B  style  is 
in  many  respects,  it  would  be  dmng  an  injustice  to 
his  foem  to  compare  it  with  Phineas  Fletcho-'s, 
eithor  in  regard  to  the  d^ree  in  which  nature  and 
propriety  are  violated  in  the  principle  and  manner 
of  the  composition,  or  in  regard  to  the  spirit  and 
^enenl  aocceaa  of  tlw  execution.  Of  eonne,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  shown  in  Fletcher'a 
poem ;  and  it  ia  not  unimpr^ated  by  poetic  feel- 
ii^,  nw  without  some  passages  of  conaiderahle 
merit  But  in  many  ouier  parts  it  is  quite  gro- 
tesque; and,  on  the  whole,  it  is 'fantastic,  puerile, 
and  wearisome.  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  that  Giles 
Fletcher,  in  his  poem  of  Christ's  Victory  and 
Triumph,  has  shown  more  vigour  than  Phineas,* 
hut  less  sweetness,  less  smoothness,  and  more 
affectation  in  hia  st;le.'*t 

It  ought  to  be  added,  to  the  honour  of  these  two 
writers,  that  the  wwks  of  both  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  studied  by  Milton,  and  that  imitations  of 
some  passages  in  each  are  to  be  traced  in  his  poetry. 
Milton  was  undoubtedly  a  diligent  reader  of  die 
English  poetry  of  the  age  preoediiw  his  own ;  and 
hie  predecessors  of  all  degrees,  Ben  Jonson  and 
Fletcher  the  dramatists,  as  well  as  the  two  consina 
frf*  the  latter,  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  earlier 
dramatic  writer,  Cieoive  Feele,  had  cmtributed 
something  to  Uie  awakening  or  directing  of  his 
feeling  for  the  grand  and  dutiful,  and  to  the 
.  forming  of  his  melodious  and  lofty  note.  Another 
of  his  favourites  among  the  poets  of  this  date  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Joshua  Sylvester,  the  trans- 
lator  of  the  Divine  Weeks  and  Wnka  of  the 
French  poet,  Du  Bartas.t   Sylvester,  who  in  tm» 
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of  his  pubUeations  styles  faimsdf  ft  Merchant- 
Adventura',  seems  to  hara  belonged  to  the  Puritan 
party,  wbidi  may  have  had  some  share  in  in- 
fluencing Hilton's  r^;ard.  Nothing  can  be  more 
uninspired  than  the  general  run  of  Joshua's  verse, 
or  more  fantastic  and  absurd  than  the  greater 
number  of  its  more  ambitious  passa^;es;  for  he 
had  no  taste  or  judgment,  and,  provided  the  stream 
of  sound  and  the  j  ingle  of  the  rhyme  were  kept  up, 
all  was  right  in  his  notion.  His  poetry  consists 
chiefly  of  translatitms  from  the  French  ;  but  he  is 
slso  the  author  of  some  original  pieces,  the  title  of 
one  of  which,  a  courtiy  offering  from  the  poetical 
Puritan  to  the  prejudices  of  King  James,  may  he 
quoted  as  a  lively  specimen  of  his  style  and  g^ 
mus: — "Tobacco  battered,  and  the  pipes  sli^ 
tered,  about  thor  ears,  that  idly  idolize  so  base  and 
barbarous  a  weed,  or  at  leastwise  overlove  so 
loaths(ane  a  vanity,  by  a  toIIct  of  holy  shot  thun- 
dered from  Mount  Helicon.***  But,  widi  all  his 
general  flatness  and  frequent  absurdity,  Sylvester 
has  an  uncommon  flow  of  harmonious  words  at 
times,  and  occasionally  even  some  fine  lines  and 
felicitous  expressions.  His  contemporaries  called 
him  the  "  Silver-tongued  Sylvester,**  for  what 
they  considered  the  sweetness  of  his  versification— 
'  and  some  of  his  best  passages  justify  the  title. 
Indeed,  even  when  the  substuice  of  what  he  writes 
approaches  nearest  to  nonsense,  the  sound  is  often 
very  graceful,  soothiiuthe  ear  with  something  like 
the  swing  and  ring  of  Dryden's  heroics.  But,  after 
a  few  lines,  is  alwaya  anre  to  come  in  some  ludioous 
image  or  expression  which  destrm  the  e£Gwt  of 
the  whole.  The  translation  of  Du  Bartas  is  in* 
scribed  to  King  Jamea  in  a  moat  adulatory  and 
elaborate  dedication,  consistiiu  of  a  string  of  lon- 
ne^haped  stanzas,  ten  in  all,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  mingled  good 
and  bad  of  Sylvester's  poetry  :— 

"To  BigtUncTa,  ScotluKT*,  Franu,  and  Irelud'B  kEB|| 

Great  Emperor  of  Europe'*  greatett  IbIci  ; 
Uanatch  of  bearte,  and  arte,  aad  oTenthiiig 

Heneath  Bd6le«,  many  tboaeand  milat; 

TJpoD  whoM  liaad  hononr  and  fbrtnne  RDtlea; 
About  whoM  brow*  elu*t«*  (rf  crown*  do  ipring ; 

WhoM  bltb  Mm  Champkra  of  the  P^tb  raitylei ; 
Wboea  wlidom'i  fuoe  o'er  all  the  world  doth  ring: 
If  nenuMjne  and  her  fUr  daughter*  bring 

The  Dapharas  crown  to  crown  bim  laureate ; 
Wbola  ana  *nle  aoverelgn  of  Ibe  ThetpUa  apriogi 

PrincB  uf  Pama**u*  and  Pierian  itate ; 
And  with  tb*lr  crawn  tb*lr  klnadom'*  armi  tbey  jrltldt 
Thrleo  tbreo  peas  nmlllte  In  a  CvntUm  Seld  t 
Hgnad  by  thenaalTe*  and  tbeir  High  Treuaivr 
Buta«  ISO  OiMti  ongwwd  by  SylwMot. 

"  OirraBdU  aet,  aad  nt  no  night  enioedt 
0«t  woeM  loia  BO  Joyftil  gala  did  bring.' 

•  In  loan  we  amile,  amid  onr  algha  we  iing  t 

So  widdenl J  onr  dtiog  light  renewed. 

At  when  tlie  Arafalao  only  bird  dotb  bam' 
Htt  aged  body  in  aweet  flame*  to  death, 
Onl oThn olDdoiB •  nnr  bMlNtUl  braatk. 

Ia  whom  dw  beaaiiea  of  tbo  Ifanrt  nUini  I 

From  aplcy  a*he*  of  the  taned  ma 
or  onr  dead  Phenlx,  dear  EUubetb, 
A  new  trae  Phenlx  llrel;  flonriahelh, 

VTboB  grenter  glorie*  Oiaa  the  flrat  adoitt. 

So  am.  O  Kugi  l^j  Mcrod  worth  jwammo  I-on, 

Jam*,  tbon  JoM  holr  ttf  England'*  Jo  jhd  m*<m." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  considerable 
skill  in  Tersifidition  here,  and  also  some  ingenious 
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ihetoric :  but,  not  to  nolioe  the  perrading  extrava- 
gance the  Bentimoit,  aome  of  the  beet-Bonnding 
of  the  linea  and  pfaraBCs  have  next  to  no  meaning ; 
and  the  close  of  each  stanata,  that  of  the  last  in 
particular,  is  in  the  raannO'  of  a  Indicnms  travesty. 
Of  the  truislatm  of  ancient  and  fore^  po^^ 
this  age,  bendes  Sylvester,  Chapman  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Anc^her  very  eminent  name  in 
this  line  is  that  of  Edward  Fairfax,  whose  trans- 
lation of  TasBo's  great  epic  was  first  published 
under  the  tide  of  "  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  or  the 
Recoverie  of  Jerusalem,"  in  1600.  This  is  a 
work  of  true  genius,  full  of  passages  of  great 
beauty;  and  although  by  no  means  a  perfectly 
exact  or  servile  version  the  Italian  original,  is 
throughout  executed  with  as  much  care  as  taste 
and  spirit.  Another  poetical  translator  of  this 
period,  lest  celebrated  than  Fairfax,  but  in  some 
thingB  still  superior  to  him,  is  Sir  Ricbsrd  Fan- 
ahawe,  the  antnor  of  Tersuma  of  Camoens'a  liusiad, 

Guarini'a  Pastor  Fido,  of  the  Fourth  Book  of 
the  ^neid,  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  of  the 
"Querer  por  Solo  Querer,"  (To  love  for  love'a 
sake,)  of  Uie  Spanish  dramatist  Hendoaa.  Some 
passages  irom  the  last-mentioned  work,  which  was 
puUished  in  1649,  may  be  found  in  Lamb*s  Spe- 
cimens,* the  ease  and  flowing  gaiety  of  which 
never  have  been  excelled  even  in  original  writing. 
The  Pastor  Fido  is  also  rendered  with  much  spirit 
and  elegance.  Fanshawe  is,  besidea,  the  author  of  a 
Latin  translation  of  Fletcher's  FaithM  Shepherdess, 
and  of  some  original  poetry.  His  genius,  how- 
ever, mis  sprisfatly  and  elegant  rather  tiian  lo%, 
and  po'haps  oe  does  not  succeed  so  well  in 
translating  poetry  of  a  more  serious  style :  at  least 
MicUe,  the  modem  translator  of  Camoens,  in  the 
discourse  prefixed  to  his  own  vexuon,  speaks  with 
gnat  contempt  of  that  of  hia  predecessor;  affirm- 
ing not  only  that  it  is  exceedingly  onfiuthful,  bat 
that  Fanshawe  had  not  "  the  least  idea  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  epic  style,  or  of  the  true  spirit  of 
poetical  translation."  He  seems  also  to  sneer 
at  Fanshawe's  Lusiad,  because  it  was  "  published 
during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,** — as  if  even 
the  poets  and  translators  of  that  time  must  have 
been  a  sort  of  illegitimates  and  usurpers  in  their 
way.  But  Fanshawe  was  all  his  life  a  steady 
royidist,  and  served  both  Charles  I.  and  his  son  in 
a  succession  of  high  employments.  Mickle,  in 
truth,  was  not  the  man  to  apimdate  either  Fan- 
shawe or  Cromwell. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  poetical  writers  of  the 
iflign  of  James  I.  is  WiUiam  Drummond,  of  Haw- 
tiiomden,  near  Edinbu]^h ;  and  he  is  iurther 
deserving  of  notice  as  the  first  of  his  oountrpien, 
at  least  of  any  eminence,  who  aspired  to  write  in 
English.  He  has  left  va  a  quantity  of  pnne  as 
well  ap  verse ;  the  former  very  much  resembling 
the  style  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  in  bis  Arcadia,— 
the  latter,  in  manner  and  spirit,  formed  more 
upon  tiie  model  of  Surrey,  or  rather  upon  that  of 
Petrarch  and  the  other  Italian  poets,  whcnn  Surrey 
•  voLU.pp.Ha-afiai 


and  many  of  his  English  successors  imitated.  Ko 
English  imitator  of  the  Italian  poetry,  however, 
has  excelled  Dmnunond,  either  m  tm  sustained 
melody  of  his  verse,  or  the  chaste  fancy  that  deco- 
rates his  song,  or  tlie  rich  vein  of  thoughtful  ten- 
derness that  modulates  its  cadences.  We  wfll 
transcribe  one  of  his  sonnets  as  a  spedmoi  of  die 
fine  moral  painting,  tinged  with  the  colouring  of 
scholarly  recollections,  in  which  he  delights  to 
indulge 

Trnit  not.  twMt  muI,  thoto  enrlud  wxrea  at  gold 

WiUi  gentle  UdM-thit  on  vovr  leaplM  Sow, 
Not  templn  mend  wUli  IUkm  of  Tlrfin  aniiw. 

Nor  Mioir  ofebwkl  with  TjtUd  frain  snrolled. 
Trait  sot  Own  Maiaa  II|lit>  vhiob  wrought  my  wo« 

When  flnt  I  did  thatr  uitM  r«ji  behoM. 
Nor  *oiM  whoM  Mttud*  moTe  «tTBn|o  rtttvtm  do  ahow 

Than  of  tba  Thndu  harper  have  been  toM  i 
Look  to  thta  djing  IIW,  fading  row, 

Datk  hyadnth,  of  Ua  whoaa  bltuhli(  beam 
Uadfl  aU  tba  BaiRhbearini  bwlw  and  graaa  nAeka, 

AmA  think  how  little  hHwUt  lih'a  eatmaH : 
Tha  eroal  «)miil  that  dU  kUl  thoaa  tama 

ShaB  onae,  ay  aWf  Mt  apan  that  tfdn^  at  yema. 

One  of  the  most  remarlEahle  poems  of  this 
as  it  may  be  considered,  for  it  waa  four  or  five 
times  reprinted  in  the  rngn  of  James,  aldiough 
first  published,  in  1599,  is  tie  '*  Nosce  Teipsum*** 
of  Sir  John  Davies,  who  was  successively  James*s 
solicitor  and  attorney  general,  and  had  been  ap* 
pointed  to  the  place  of  chief 'justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  when  he  died,  before  he  could  enter  npon 
its  duties,  in  1626.  Davies  is  also  the  author  of  a 
poem  on  dancing  entitled  **  Orchestra,*'  and  of  some 
minor  pieces,  all  distinguished  by  vivacity  as  well  as 
precision  of  style ;  but  he  is  only  now  remembered 
for  his  philosophical  poem,  the  earliest  of  the  kind 
in  the  laiq^uage.  It  is  written  in  rhyme,  in  the 
common  heroic  ten-syllable  verse,  but  disp(»ed  in 
quatrains,  like  the  early  play  of  Misogonos  already 
mentioned,t  ftnd  other  poetry  of  the  aame  era,  or 
like  Sir  Thomas  OveTmiry*s  poem  of  the  Wife, 
the  Gondibert  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  the 
Annus  Mirabilis  of  Dry  den,  at  a  later  p«riod.  No 
one  of  these  writers  has  managed  this  difficult 
stanza  so  successfully  as  Davies :  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  requiring  the  sense  to  be  in  general 
closed  at  certain  regularly  and  quickly  recurring 
turns,  which  yet  are  very  ill  adqited  for  an  effin- 
tive.  pause  ;  and  even  all  the  skill  of  Dryden  has 
been  unable  to  free  it  from  a  certain  air  of  mono- 
tony and  languor, — a  circumstance  of  which  that 
poet  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  himself  soi- 
sible,  since  he  wholly  abandoned  it  aft«  one  or 
two  early  attempts.  Davies,  however,  haa  cni- 
quered  its  difficulties ;  and,  as  hss  been  observed, 
"  perhaps  no  language  can  produce  a  poem,  ex- 
tending to  BO  great  a  length,  of  more  condonation 
of  thought,  or  in  which  fewer  languid  veraea  iviU 
be  found."}  In  &ct,  it  is  by  this  eaadmsation 
and  sententious  brevity,  so  carefully  filed  snd 
elaborated,  however,  as  to  involve  no  sacrifice  of 
perspicuity  or  fulness  of  expression,  that  he  has 

*  Tha  Aill  tUIa  la  "  Horn  Tt^pnm.  Tbia  oraela  iiwmadiil  fa 
twodiRleat— 1.  OThMBaafeMvIadga^  Of  HmmqI  aT  mb  aad 

tho  luortaUty  IhanDC** 
t  8m  aDte,  p.  SBO: 
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attamed  fail  cod.  Every  qvatrain  is  a  punted  ex- 
preinon  of  ■  wpante  thought,  like  one  of  Roche- 
Anioault*!  Maxims ;  each  uowht  hdng,  by  great 
skill  and  painstakiag  in  the  paacing,  made  exactly 
to  fit  and  to  fill  the  same  case.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  Davies  would  not  have  produced 
a  still  better  poem  if  he  had  chosen  a  measure 
which  would  have  allowed  him  greater  freedom 
and  real  Tariety ;  unless,  indeed,  his  poetical  talent 
was  of  a  sort  that  required  the  suggestive  aid  and 
guidance  of  such  artificial  restraints  as  he  had  to 
cope  with  in  this,  and  what  would  have  been  a 
Ixmdage  to  a  more  fiery  and  teeming  imagination 
was  rather  a  support  to  his.  He  wrote,  among 
other  things,  a  number  of  acrostics  upon  the  name 
of  Queen  Elizabeth;  which,  says  Ellis,  "  are  pro- 
bahly  the  best  acrostics  ever  written,  and  all  equally 
good;  but  they  seem  to  prove  that  their  antboriras 
too  fond  cS  struggling  with  useless  difficulties."* 
Ferhsps  he  found  the  limitations  of  the  acrostie, 
too,  a  ^Ip  rather  than  a  hindrance. 

Along  with  Sir  John  Davies's  poem  may  be 
noticed  the  "  Cooper's  Hill''  of  Sir  John  Denham, 
first  published  in  1643.  When  this  poem  appeared 
it  was  at  once  hailed  as  a  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction, and  the  more  so,  as  coming  from  a  young 
man  (Denham  was  then  only  twenty-seven)  nearly 
unknown  till  now  as  a  writer  of  verse.  Waller 
remarked  that  he  had  brokm  out  like  the  Irish 
nbellioo,  threescore  thousand  strong,  when  nobody 
was  aware  or  in  the  least  suspected  it.  Cooper's 
Hill  has  not  quite  all  the  concentration  of  Davies's 
Kosoe  Teipsnm,  but  it  is  equally  pointed,  correct, 
and  stately,  wiUi,  partly  owing  to  the  subject,  a 
warmer  tone  of  imagiztstioD  and  feeHng,  and  a 
foller  swdl  of  verse.  The  sinrit  of  the  same 
classical  style  pervades  both ;  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly  the  two  greatest  poems  in  that  style  which 
had  been  produced  down  to  the  close  of  the  present 
period.  Denham  ii  the  author  of  a  number  of 
other  compositions  iu  verse,  and  especially  of  some 
smgs  and  other  shorter  pieces,  several  of  which  are 
very  spirited ;  but  the  fame  of  his  principal  poem 
haa  thrown  everything  else  he  has  written  into  the 
shade.  It  is  remarkable  that  manv  bic^piphical 
notices  of  this  poet  make  him  to  have  survived 
nearly  till  the  Revolution,  and  relate  various  stories 
of  the  miseries  of  his  protracted  old  age;  when, 
the  &ct  is,  that  he  died  m  1661,  at  the  age  of  fi%- 
two. 

The  title  of  die  metaphysicsl  school  of  poetry, 
which  in  one  sense  of  the  words  might  have  been 
given  to  Davies  and  his  imitators,  has  been  con- 
ferred by  Dryden  upon  another  race  of  writers 
whose  founder  was  a  contemporary  of  Davies,— 
the  femoas  Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean  o£  St,  Paul's. 
Donne,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  in  1631, 
is  said  to  have  written  most  of  his  poetry  before 
the  end  of  the  sixteen^  century,  but  none  o(  it 
fras  published  till  late  in  the  reign  of  James.  It 
consisu  of  lyrical  pieces  entitled  songs  and  sonnets, 
^ithalsmiwis  or  nunii^e  longs,  fiineral  and  other 
•  8r«.  «r  iHir  Bat- PMiik  u,  m 


elegies,  satires,  efHstleB,  and  divine  poems.  On  a 
superficial  inspection  Donne's  verses  look  like  so 
many  riddles.  They  seem  to  be  written  upon  the 
principle  of  making  the  meaning  as  difficult  to  be 
found  out  as  possible — of  using  all  the  resources 
of  language  not  to  express  thought,  but  to  conceal 
it.  Nothing  is  said  in  a  direct,  natural  manner ; 
conceit  follows  conceit  without  intermission  ;  the 
most  remote  analogies,  the  most  far-fetched  images, 
the  most  unexpected  turns,  one  after  another,  sur- 
prise and  often  puzzle  the  understanding ;  while 
things  of  the  most  opponte  kinds — the  harsh  and 
the  faarmofiiouB,  die  graedul  and  the  grotesque, 
the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  pious  and  the  profane 
—meet  and  mingle  in  the  strangest  of  dances. 
But,  running  thnmgh  all  this  Mwildemaent,  a 
de^er  insight  detects  not  mly  a  vein  of  the  most 
extuierant  wit,  but  irftea  the  sunniest  and  most 
delicate  ftnt^,  and  the  truest  tenderness  snd  depth 
of  feeling.  Donne,  though  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  lifo  M  became  a  very  soious  snd  devout  poet 
as  well  as  man,  began  by  writii^  amatory  lyrics, 
the  strain  of  which  is  anything  rather  than  devout; 
and  in  this  kind  of  writing  he  seems  to  have 
fwmed  his  poetic  style,  which  for  such  composi- 
tions would,  to  a  mind  like  his,  be  the  most 
natural  and  expressive  of  any»  The  species  of 
lunacy  which  quickou  and  eults  the  imaginaticm 
of  a  lover  would,  in  one  of  so  seething  a  brain  as 
he  was,  strive  to  expend  itself  in  all  sorta  of  novel 
and  wayward  combinationa, — ^just  as  Shakspeare 
has  made  it  do  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  whose 
rich  intoxication  of  spirit  he  has  1^  nothing  dae 
set  BO  livingly  bdore  us  as  by  making  them  thus 
exhaust  all  the  eccentricities  of  Isngiuge  in  dieir 
struggle  to  give  expression  to  that  inexpressible 
passion  which  had  taken  ca]^ve  .the  whc^e  heart 
and  being  of  both.  Donne'a  later  poetry,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  same  abundance  and  ori^nality  of 
thought,  often  running  into  a  wildness  and  extn^ 
ve^ance  not  so  excusable  here  as  in  his  erotic 
verses,  is  famous  for  the  singular  movement  of  the 
versification,  which  has  been  usually  described  as 
the  extreme  degree  of  the  rugged  and  tuneless. 
Pope  has  given  us  a  translation  of  hia  four  Satires 
into  modorn  language,  which  he  calls  *'  The  Satires 
of  Dr.  Donne  Versified."  Their  harshness,  as 
contrasted  with  the  music  of  his  lyrics,  hss  slso 
been  referred  to  as  proving  that  the  Eiu^ish  lan- 
guage, at  the  time  whui  Dmme  wrote,  had  not  beoi 
brought  to  a  sufficiency  advanced  state  for  the 
writing  oi  heroic  verse  in  perfectirai.*  That  this 
last  notion  is  wholly  unfoimded  numerous  exam- 
ples sufficiently  testify ;  not  to  speak  of  the  blank 
verse  of  the  dramatists,  the  rhymed  heroics  of 
Shakspeare,  of  Fletcher,  of  Jonson,  of  Spwser, 
and  <^  other  writers  contemporary  with  and  of 
earlier  date  than  Donne,  are  for  the  most  pqrt  as 
p»fectly  smooth  and  regular  as  any  that  have 
since  been  written ;  ^  all  events,  whatever  irre-^ 
gul^^ty  may  be  detected  in  them,  if  they  be  tested' 
hy  pope^s  nsrcow  gamut,  is  clearly  not  to  be  im- 
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jrated  to  any  immaturi^  in  the  language.  These 
writers  evidently  preferred  and  cultivated,  deli- 
berately and  on  principle,  a  wider  cnnpaas,  and 
freer  and  more  varied  flow  of  melody,  than  Pope 
had  a  taste  or  an  ear  for.  Nor  can  it  be  ques- 
tioned, we  think,  that  the  pecnliar  construction  of 
Donne's  verse  in  his  satires  and  many  of  his  other 
later  poems  was  also  adopted  by  cuioice  and  on 
system.  His  lines,  though  they  will  not  suit  the 
see-saw  s^le  of  reading  verse, — to  which  he  pro- 
bably intended  that  they  should  be  invincibly  im- 
practicable,— are  not  without  a  deep  aud  subtle 
music  of  their  own,  in  which  the  cadences  respond 
to  the  sentiment,  when  oraneiated  with  a  true 
feeling;  of  all  that  they  convey.  Th^  are  not 
smooth  or  luscious  verses,  cntainly ;  nor  is  it  con- 
tended that  the  endeavour  to  raise  them  to  as 
vigorous  and  impressive  a  tone  as  possible,  by 
deprivii^  them  <tt  all  overnsweetness  or  liqnidity, 
has  not  been  carried  too  fitr ;  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  whatever  harsfaness  th^  have  waa  design^ly 

given  to  diem,  and  was  conceived  to  infuse  into 
lem  an  essential  part  of  their  relish. 
Cowley,  the  most  celebrated  follower  of  Donne, 
as  he  has  been  commtmly  considered,  published 
some  of  his  poems  within  the  present  period ;  but 
as  he  survived  the  Restoration,  and  obtained  his 
greatest  fame  as  a  poet  after  that  date,  we  shall 
reserve  our  notice  of  him  till  we  have  all  that  he 
wrote  before  us.  For  the  same  reasons  the  poetry 
of  Milton,  of  Waller,  and  of  Dryden,  elUuugh  aU 
of  them  had  published  some  of  their  pieces  before 
the  expiratim  of  the  present  period,  will  be  most 
conTauratly  considexed  in  the  next  Book. 

A  few  morei  of  Ae  minor  po^  of  this  age,  die 
most  distinguiahed  for  the  originality,  the  fuicy, 
or  the  grace  of  their  poetry,  can  be  only  very 
Iviefly  enumoated.  Robert  Herrick,  who,  Uke 
Donne,  was  a  clerg^an,  is  the  author  of  a  large 
Ttdume  ^blished  in  1648,  tmder  the  title  of 
Hespendes."  It  consists,  like  the  poetry  of 
Donne,  partly  of  love-verses,  partly  of  pieces  of  a 
devotional  character,  or,  as  they  are  styled  in  the 
title-page,  "  Works  Human  and  Divine."  The 
same  singular  license  which  even  the  most  reve- 
lend  personages  and  the  purest  and  most  religious 
minds  in  that  age  allowed  themselves  to  take  in 
l^ht  and  amatory  poetry  is  found  in  Herrick  as 
irell  as  in  Donne ;  a  good  deal  of  whose  quaint- 
ness  and  fondness  for  conceit  Herrick  has  also 
eau^t  Yet  some  both  of  his  hymns  and  of  his 
anaoeontics — for  ttf  snch  strange  intermixture 
in  tmth,  does  his  poetry  consist — are  beautifolly 
simple  and  naturu.  Herrick  survived  the  Re- 
storation, bnt  it  is  not  known  in  what  year  he 
died.  Along  with  his  poetry  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  another  clei^man,  Geor^  Herbert,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whose  volume,  entitled 
**  The  Temple,"  was  published  immediately  after 
hia  death,  in  1633,  and  was  at  least  six  or  seven 
times  reprinted  in  the  course  of  the  present  period. 
His  biognpher,  IzMk  Walton,  tdla  vi  that  when 
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be  wntte,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  twen^  thou- 
sand co^nes  of  it  had  been  sold.  Horbtttwasaamti- 
mate  friend  of  Dome,  and  no  doubt  a  great  admirer 
Ibf  hia  poetnr ;  bitt  hia  own  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
preserved  frnn  the  imitation  of  Dome's  a^le,  into 
which  it  might  in  other  circumstances  have  fallen, 
in  all  probability  by  ito  having  'been  composed 
with  little  effort  or  elaboration,  and  chiefly  to  re- 
lieve and  amuse  his  own  mind  by  the  melodious 
expres8i(m  of  his  favourite  fancies  and  contempla- 
tions. His  quaintness  lies  in  his  thoi^hts  rawer 
than  in  their  expression,  which  ia  in  genei^  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  luminous.  Herbert  has  con- 
siderable foncy  and  pathos,  and,  on  the  whole, 
ma^  be  conndered  one  of  the  most  poetical  of  our 
regions  lyrical  writers.  To  a  different  class  be- 
long three  other  oninently  graceful  and  spirited 
minor  poeta  of  this  period — Carew,  Suckling,  and 
Lovelace.  Thomas  Carew,  staled  "  one  of  the 
gendonen  of  die  privy  chamber,  and  sewer  in 
ordinary  to  his  majerty,"  is  the  anthor  of  a  smsU 
volume  of  poetry  fint  printed  in  1640,  the  year 
after  his  death.  Carew  is,  perhaps,  the  earhest  of 
our  English  lyrical  poets  whose  verses  exhibit  a 
perfect  polish  and  evenness  of  movement  combined 
with  a  diction,  elevated,  indeed,  in  its  tone,  as  it 
must  needs  he  by  the  very  necessities  of  verse, 
above  that  of  mere  good  conversation,  but  yet 
having  all  the  ease,  nature,  and  directness  oi  the 
langu^  of  ordinary  life.  The  art  which  conaiste 
in  concealing  art  had  scaiwly  before  been  exem- 
plified in  our  lighter  poetry :  the  songs  and  other 
short  lyrical  compositions  of  preceding  writers, 
however  elegant  or  beautifid,  had  usmdly  aimed 
at  attracting  attentim  by  some  brilliant  quaintness 
or  other  artifice  of  dioug;ht  or  style,  the  man 
curious  and  obviously  elaborate  the  more  admired. 
Carew  preceded  Wwer  in  substituting  ht  all  this 
the  tmer  charm  of  merely  natural  thoughts  in 
harmonious  numbers :  he  has,  indeed,  even  fewer 
conceits  than  Waller ;  and,  while  his  verse  is  equally 
correct,  its  music  is  richer,  and  the  tone  of  his 
poetry  altogether  much  warmer  and  more  imagin- 
ative. Sir  John  Suckling,  who  died  in  1641,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  has  none  of  the  palhoe  of 
Carew,  but  all  his  fluency  and  natural  elqpmce, 
vrith  a  sprightliness  and  buoyancy  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  matched.  His 
fomouB  ballad  on  the  wedding  of  Lord  Brag^iill 
and  Lady  Margaret  Howard,  is  the  veiy  perftctioB 
of  poetieid  gaiety,  aichness,and  grace;  not  without 
a  noMsk  of  rough  cordiality,  whidi  unntovea  itm 
spirit|  and  of  wnich  he  has  mm  on  ouwr  occa- 
sions. Another  most  elegant  writer  of  songs  and 
odier  short  pieces  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  waa 
Colonel  Richard  Lovelace,  wnose  poems  sre  to  be 
found  in  two  small  volumes,  one  entitled  "  Lu- 
cas ta,"  published  in  1649;  the  other  entuled 
"  Posthume  Poems,"  published  by  his  broker  in 
1659,  the  year  after  his  death.  Lovelace'a  songs, 
which  are  mostly  amatory,  and  the  produce  of  ■ 
genuine  passion^  are  as  exquisitdiy  veiafied  an 
Carew'ii  with  gieater  livdinen  of  ezpreanoii,  and 
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more  nurtety  of  iancy :  bat  thor  diitingiiishiiig 
charm  is  a  apirit  of  the  most  dunlnnw  gentleness 
and  hmiouT,  givii^  to  the  lightest  of  than  an  ele- 
ration  and  patfaoa  bejond  the  teach  of  any  mere 
poetic  art  to  bestow.  These  ihree  lut-mentioned 
writers  were  all  cavaliers;  but  the  cause  of  l*a- 
ritaniun  and  the  parliament  hod  also  its  poets  as 
well  as  that  of  love  and  loyalty,  and  those  as  sweet 
singers  aa  any  we  have  yet  named.  Andrew  Mar* 
Tell}  the  noble-minded  member  for  Hull  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.,  and  in  that  age  of  brilliant 
profligacy  renowned  alike  as  the  first  of  patriots  and 
of  wits*  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  political  satires, 
in  wrhichaiich  vein  (tf  T^orous  though  often  coarse 
luunonr  nins  through  a  careless,  extemporaneous 
style,  and  which  did  prodigious  execution  in  the 
par^  warCsre  of  Uie  day ;  but  some  of  hie  earlier 
poetry  is  eminent  both  for  the  ddicate  bloom  of 
the  sentiment  and  for  grace  of  form.  There  are 
few  short  poems  in  the  language  more 
toodiingly  beantifnl,  for  example,  than  his  Tenea 
beginning— 

Whm  tbt  ranote  B«mndaa  rida 
la  tiM  ocmb'*  boMMB  mmpiad, 
Tron  a  anall  boat  that  niwad  alaog 
Tba  Hrtanlng  wind*  maitnA  Mm  aoagi— 

and  ending, — 

That  lug  Ihay,  In  dia  EDgllahboa^ 
A  haly  and  a  ebwrtU  oota  j 
And  all  tba  way,  to  f  uide  Um  chlmt. 
Th«y  wHh  Ihe  iUUiii  cut  kapt  tina. 

This  description  of  Uie  boat-aong  of  Ae  exiles— 
"  s  holy  and  a  cheerful  note*' — very  well  cha- 
racterises the  best  of  Marvell's  own  strains.  But 
the  greatest  of  the  Puritan  poets  is  George  Wither, ' 
who  was  one  of  the  most  untiring  of  English 
vrriters  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  his  first  publica- 
tion, his  satires  entitled  Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt,"  having  appeared  so  early  as  1611,  and 
some  of  his  last  pieces  only  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  in  1667-  The  entire  number  of  his  sepa- 
rate publications,  as  they  have  been  reckoned  up 
by  some  of  fais  bit^praphers  and  modem  editors, 
considerabW  exceeds  an  hundred.  Of  so  large 
and  multiiarious  a  mass,  a  great  part,  produced 
hastily  for  temporary  purposes,  has  now  lost  all 
interest ;  much  of  his  verse,  like  that  of  Marvell, 
consists  of  scourging  party  aatiie  and  invective, 
in  which  his  genius  shows  only  its  ftnrce  and 
fertility,  without  any  of  its  radiance;  but  his 
earlier  poetry  especially  abounds  in  the  finest 
hursts  of  sunshine — in  the  richest  outpourings 
both  of  fancy  snd  of  heart.  Two  songs  or  short 
poems  of  Wither'a  inserted  by  Percy  in  his  Re-' 
liquea* — the  one  beginning 

Sball  I.  waMiac  Iq  dMpair, 
Die  baraoM  a  wonan's  Ur? 
Or  aak*  pate  nf  oheakt  wUh'sara 
Caata  anouiai'B  lan  cn  ? 
B«  aha  Mm  tbu  the  dar, 
Ur  tlw  flewfTjr  awada  in  Mafi 
Ifihsba  aotaotoaM, 
WtaataaM  X  bewfldralMlie? 

—the  other,  entitled  "  The  Stedfaat  Shepherd," 
an  exquisitely  graceful  as  well  aa  high-thougbted 
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carol, 'first  recalled  attention  to  this  forgotten 
writer;  and  further  specimens  of  him  were  after- 
wards ^veu  by  Ellis, — among  the  rest  the  passage 
of  coiMummate  spirit  and  beauty  from  hia  Shep- 
herd's Hunting,  published  in  1615,  while  he  was 
Mnfined  in  the  Marshalsea,  in  which,  breaking 
out  into  what  we  may  almost  call  a  faymn  or  pnan 
of  gratitude  and  affection,  he  recounts  all  that 
Poetry  and  his  Muse  still  were  and  had  ever  been 
to  him: — 

In  B*  Ibnati  dayi  of  blln 
Hai  dMaa  aktn  tanKht  ma  Ali^ 
That  htm  areiy  Uiins  I  mw 
I  eonld  amm  intanthm  dnv. 
Aad  niM  pkaaBM  to  bar  heixbt 
ThHMi|lt  tae  waaaaal  oUeet'a  rijtht. 
By  the  ointani  of  a  apniif , 
Ot  tba  laaat  ba«|fc'a  luataHac ; 
By  a  dainr,  wboaa  barca  apnad 
Shut  wban  Tilaa  pMi  to  bad  ; 
Of  a  ahady  tauak  orliNb 
8ba  eonla  mon  inltaaa  In  ne 
Than  aU  MtBnta  baaaUaa  aan 
In  Muna  otbar  wlier  maa.  ' 
Vy  hit  ImIb  I  aho  now 
ICake  ihU  choiUah  plaoa  allow 
Bona  UilDga  lliat  may  iwaeteM  gladnwi 
In  tlw  vary  gall  oTMdiMaB. 
Tba  dnU  loaanow.  lha  bUd^  ibada. 
That  iban  baai^f  nnlta  bnaa  mada  { 
TIm  atranga  uite  of  Ow  vaToa 
Baatlag  on  tbaachoUcnr  cave*  i 
Tbk  bUok  dan,  wbleh  ncka  •mboa^ 
Otwfgiwra  irilb aUoat  noaa; 
Tha  nide  poctali,  that  ctve  aigbt 
Mote  to  terror  Ifau  dallgbt  i 
Tbia  my  ehanbcr  of  nagHd, 
Wallod  aboDt  with  dlHoapeett 
from  all  ttaeae,  aad  thii  ddU  wb, 
A  fit  ol^eet  tat  daapoir. 
She  bath  uubl  no  b*  bet  might 
To  draw  comtat  and  aeHafat. 
Therdbra,  thoa  bat  earthly  bllat, 
I  vUL  cheriab  thee  for  thli,— 
1*oa8y  1— thoa  aweet'et  etmtent 
That  fl're  beaven  to  mortala  lent. 
Thoogb  they  aa  a  tiille  leave  then 
Wboaa  dnll  lbau«bi>  eanoat  ooneabr*  thae  | 
Though  thou  be  to  tbam  a  aeon 
'         That  to  Dotigtat  but  earth  are  boia ; 
Let  my  lire  ao  longer  be 
Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee. 
Though  onr  wUe  oaea  call  thee  aiiilniw. 
Let  ma  never  taate  of  gladaeaa 
If  I  lore  not  thv  madde*t  flia 
More  than  all  ineii  greataat  wlta. 
And  though  aome,  too  aeemiDf  holy. 
So  aceonnt  thy  raptaiea  MIy, 
Thon  doat  taau  ma  to  eeataau 
Wbal  makaa  knavaa  and  loob  of  tlma.* 

One  excellence  for  which  all  Wither**  mitinga 
are  eminent,  his  prose  as  well  aa  his  verse,  is  their 
genuine  English.  His  unaffected  diction,  even 
now,  has  scarcely  a  stain  of  age  upon  it, — but 
flows  on,  ever  freu  and  tranapaient,  like  a  pebbled 
rill. 

Even  the  prose  literature  of  the  preseut  period 
is  much  of  it  of  so  imaginative  a  character  that  i 
may  be  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  half-poetry. 
We  have  already  in  the  last  Book  noticed  the 
change  which  English  prose-writing  underwent  in 
the  course  of  the  Utter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, passing  from  the  familiar  but  nut  inelegant 
simpbd^  of  the  style  of  Sir  Thomu  More  to  the 
more  formal  and  elaborate  but  still  succinct  and 
unincumbered  rhetoric  of  Ascbam,  from  tfience  to 
the  affiectatioiia  of  Lyly  the  £uphuist,  and  hia 
imitators,  and  finally  out  of  what  we  may  call  that 
sickly  and  unnatural  atate  of  transition  to  the 
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pchW  ornamented  eloqueace  of  Sidney  and  the 
statuy  periods  of  Hooker.*  On  die  whole,  our 
prate,  a$  exhibited  in  its  higheit  examples,  had 
lost  som^ihii^  in  ease  and  clearness,  and  had 
gained  m  copiousness,  in  lononnunesB,  and  in 
splendour.  Iq  its  infarior  specimens,  also,  a  cor- 
Tespooding  change  is  to  be  traced,  but  of  a  modi- 
fied character.  In  these  the  ancient  simplicity 
^xA  directness  had  given  place  only  to  a  lon;^ 
winded  wordiness,  and  an  awkwardness  and  intri- 
cacy, sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  be  nearly  unin- 
telligible, produced  by  piling  clause  upon  clause, 
and  involution  upon  involution,  in  the  endeavour 
to  crowd  into  every  sentence  as  much  meaning  or 
as  many  particulars  as  possible.  Here  the  change 
was  newly  altogether  for  the  worse — the  loss  in 
one  direction  was  compensated  by  hardly  anything 
that  could  be  called  a  gain  in  another.  One  addi- 
tional point  of  difference,  chiefly  exemplified  in 
the  sermons  and  other  writmgs  of  divines,  was  the 
introducUon  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  EU- 
zabeUiofwhat  may  be  described  as  at  once  the 
most  arUGcial  and  the  most  puerile  mode  of  com- 
position ever  practised,  consisting  in  an  incessant 
fire  of  alliteration,  punning,  and  the  most  jejune 
verbal  conceits,  often  in  a  Babylonish  dialect,  or 
party-coloured  tissue  of  words,  made  up  of  nearly 
as  much  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  as  native  Eng- 
lish. This  wa:^  what  had  been  substituted  in 
popular  preaching  for  the  buffoonery  of  Latimer ; 
whether  to  the  gain  or  loss  of  sound  religion  and 
theological  literature,  it  might  be  hard  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  authorised  translation  of  the  BiUe,  on  the 
whole  so  admirable  both  for  correctoesB  and 
beauty  of  style,  is  apt,  on  the  first  thought,  to  be 
regarded  as  exhibiting  the  actual  state  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  it  was  first 
published.  It  is  to  be  remmboed,  however,  that 
the  new  transtation  was  formed,  b^  the  special  di- 
rections of  the  king,  upon  the  basu  of  that  of  Par> 
ker's  or  the  Bishop's  Bible,  which  had  been  made 
nearly  forty  years  before,  and  which  had  itself 
been  founded  upon  that  of  Cranmer  made  in  the 
xeign  of  Henry  VlILf  The  consequence  is,  as 
Mr.  Hallam  has  remarked,  that  wheuier  the  style 
of  King  James's  translation  be  the  perfection  of 
the  English  language  or  no,  it  is  not  the  language 
of  his  reign.  "  It  may,  in  the  eyes  of  many,'* 
adds  Mr.  Hallam,  **  he  a  better  English,  but  it  is 
not  the  English  of  'Daniel,  or  Raleigh,  or  Bacon, 
as  any  one  may  easily  perceive.  It  abounds,  in 
fact,  espedally  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  oImo- 
kte  phraaeok^,  and  with  single  words  long  since 
abandoned,  or  retaioed  only  in  provincial  nse.*'| 
This  is,  perhaps,  rather  strongly  put;  for  although 
the  preceding  veraion  served  as  a  general  guide  to 
the  translators,  and  waa  not  needlessly  deviated 
from,  they  have  evidently  modernized  its  style, 
not  perhaps  quite  up  to  tint  of  their  own  day,  hat 
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so  ftr,  we  sqj^nehends  'as  to  exclude  nearly  all 
vrards  and  phrases  that  had  then  passed  out  even 
of  common  and  familiar  use.  In  that  theoltqpcal 
age,  indeed,  few  fi»nu  of  expression  fonad  in  the 
Bible  could  well  have  iallai  altogether  into  desue- 
tude, although  some  may  have  come  to  be  less  apt 
and  si^ficaut  than  they  once  me,  or  than  odiers 
that  mi^t  now  be  auhstituted  fiv  them.  But  we 
believe  the  new  translatOTs,  in  any  changes  they 
made,  were  very  careful  to  avoid  the  emj^yment 
of  any  mere  vcnrds  of  yesterday,  the  glare  of  whose 
recent  coinage  would  have  contrasted  offensively 
with  the  general  antique  colour  of  diction  which 
they  desired  to  retain.  If  ever  theirversionwereio 
be  reTised,whether  to  improve  the  rendoing  of  some 
passages  by  the  lights  of  modem  criticism,  or  to 
mend  some  hardness  and  intricacy  of  construction 
in  others,  it  ought  to  be  retouched  in  the  same 
spirit  of  affectionate  veneration  for  the  genius  «oA 
essential  characteristica  of  its  beautiful  ytyle;  end 
a  good  ride  to  be  lud  down  might  be,  that  no  word 
should  be  admitted  in  the  improved  renderinga 
which  was  not  in  use  in  the  aoe  when  the  trans- 
lation waa  ori^nally  made.  The  langiuge  waa 
then  abondanuy  rich  enough  to  furnish  all  the 
words  that  could  be  wanted  for  the  puTpoae. 

Besides  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  portion 
of  the  English  literature  of  the  present  period  that 
is  theological  is  very  great  in  point  of  quantity, 
and  a  part  of  it  also  possesses  distinguished  claims 
to  notice  in  a  literary  point  ftf  view.  Religion 
was  the  great  subject  of  speculation  and  controversy 
in  this  country  throughout  the  entire  space  of  a 
century  and  a  half  between  the  Reformation  and 
the  Revolution ;  and  the  half  century  precediog 
the  Restoration,  which  occupied  nearly  the  ceubu 
portion  of  that  space,  witnessed  the  hottest  and 
thickeat  of  the  conflict  of  opinions  up<ni  tki«  sub- 
ject. Killing  can  more  strikingly  ^vitrate  the 
universality  of  the  interest  that  was  now  taiken  in 
theological  controversy,  than  the  fact  that  both  the 
Idugs  whose  reigns  are  comprehended  within  the 
present  period  have  left  us  a  considerable  quantity 
of  literary  manufacture  of  thur  own,  and  'that  it  is 
almost  all  theological.  King  James,  whose  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  a  &lio  volume  in 
1616,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mountague,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  had  published  what  he  called  a 

Fruitful  Meditation"  upon  part  of  the  Apocalypse, 
"  in  form  of  ane  sermon,"  so  early  as  the  year 
1588,  when  he  was  only  a  youth  of  two  and 
tweu^.  Indeed,  according  to  Bishop  Mountague's 
account,  this  performance  was  "written  by  hia 
majesty  before  he  was  twen^  vean  of  age."  Sooo 
after,  on  the  deatmction  of  me  Spanish  Aim^b, 
he  produced  another  **  Mentation**  in  certain 
verses  of  one  of  die  chapters  of  the  ilrst  Book  of 
Chronicles.  Among  hn  subsequent  publications 
are  Meditations  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  on  some 
verses  of  the  27th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  And 
nearly  all  his  other  works,  his  "  Daemonologie," 
first  published  m  1597;  his  True  Law  of  Free 
Monarchies,"  1598;  his  **  Basilicon  Doroo,"  or 
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adviee  to  lua  son  Prince  Henry,  1 599 ;  his  **  Apo- 
logy for  the  Oadi  of  Allegiance,"  1605, — are,  in 
Act,  in  the  main,  theological  treatise*.  It  i> 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  they  are  of  little  or 
no  value,  either  theological  or  literary ;  though  they 
are  curious  as  illustrating  the  iotellectaal  and  moru 
character  of  James,  who  -wu  certainly  a  person  of 
no  depth  either  of  learning  or  of  judgment,  though 
of  some  reading  in  the  single  province  of  theology, 
and  also  of  some' shrewdness  and  readiness,  and  an 
inexhaustible  flow  of  words,  which  he  mistook  for 
eloquence  and  genius.  The  writings  attributed  to 
Charles  I.  were  first  collected  and  published  at 
the  Hague  soon  after  his  death,  in  a  folio  volume 
without  date,  under  the  title  of  "  ReUqiiise  Sacne 
CaroUnte,"  and  twice  aflerwarda  in  England, 
namely,  hi  1660  and  1687,  widi  the  titie  of 
•*  BA2IAIKA:  The  Works  of  Kfaig  Charles  the 
Martyr.'*  If  we  except  a  number  of  speeches  to 
the  parliament,  letters,  dispatches,  and  other  poli- 
tical papers,  the  contents  of  this  collection  are  all 
tiieologlcal,  consisting  of  prayers,  arguments,  and 
disquisitions  on  the  controrersy  about  church  go- 
vemment,  and  the  famous  **  Eikon  Basilik^,  or, 
The  Portraiture  of  his  sacred  Majesty  in  his  Soli- 
tude and  Snfierings  which,  having  been  printed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gauden  (after  the  Restora- 
tion successively  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Worcester), 
had  been  first  published  by  itself  immediately 
After  the  king's  execution.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  Eikon  was  really  written  by 
Gauden,  who,  after  the  Restoration,  openly  claimed 
it  as  hia  own.  Mr.  Hallam,  although  ne  has  no 
doubt  of  Oauden  bang  the  author,  admits  that  it  is, 
nevadteleaa,  superior  to  his  acknowledged  writings. 
**  A  strain  of  majestic  melancholy,'*  he  observes, 
"  is  well  kept  up ;  but  the  personated  sovereign  is 
rather  too  theatrical  for  real  nature  ;  the  language 
is  too  rhetorical  and  amplified,  the  periods  too  arti- 
ficially elaborated.  None  but  scholars  and  practised 
writers  employ  such  a  style  as  this."*  ft  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  work  majr  have  been 
aubmitted  to  Charles'e  revisal,  and  that  it  may  have 
recdved  bo&  hia  approval  and  his  corrections. 
Charles,  indeed,  was  more  in  the  habit  of  correct- 
ing whathsd  been  written  by  others  than  of  writing 
anythii^  himself.  "  Thou^  he  was  o{  as  slow  a 
pen  aa  of  speech,"  aajrs  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  "yet 
Iwth  were  very  siffoificant;  and  he  had  that 
modest  esteem  of  his  own  parts,  that  he  would 
usually  say,  he  would  willingly  make  his  own  dis- 
patch«,  but  that  he  found  it  better  to  be  a  cobbler 
than  a  shoemaker.  I  have  been  in  company  with 
very  learned  men,  when  I  have  brought  them  their 
own  papers  back  from  him  with  his  alterations, 
who  ever  confessed  his  amendments  to  have  been 
very  material.  And  I  once,  by  his  commandment, 
brought  him  a  paper  of  my  own  to  read,  to  see 
whether  it  was  suitable  to  his  directions,  and  he 
disallowed  it  blightiDgly :  I  desired  him  I  might 
eaU  Dr.  Sanderson  to  aid  me,  and  that  the  doctot 
might  understand  his  own  meaning  from  himadf ; 
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and,  witii  hts  majesty's  leaver  I  brought  him, 
whilst  he  was  walking  and  taking  the  air ;  where- 
upon we  two  went  back  ;  but  pleased  him  as  litti^ 
when  we  returned  it :  for,  smilingly,  he  said,  a 
man  might  have  as  good  ware  out  of  a  chandler's 
shop ;  but  afterwards  he  set  it  down  with  his  owii 
pen  very  plainly,  and  suitably  to  his  own  inten- 
tioils."  The  most  important  of  the  literary  pro- 
ductions which  are  admitted  to  he  wholly  Charles's 
own,  are  his  papers  in  the  controversy  which  he 
carried  on  at  Newcastle  in  June  and  July,  1640, 
with  Alexander  Henderson,  the  Scotch  cleivyman, 
on  Ae  question  between  episcopacy  andpres%tery, 
and  those  on  the  same  subject  in  his  controversy 
with  the  pariiamentary  divmea  at  Newport,  in  Oc- 
tober, IMS.  Iliese  papers  show  conriderable 
dearnesa  of  thinking  andWical  or  argumoitative 
talent ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  written 
with  any  remarkable  force  or  elegance.  It  is  tiot 
easy  to  understand  the  meaning  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  judgment  on  Charles's  style, — that  **it 
was  formed  between  a  certain  portion  of  sense, 
adversity,  dignity,  and  perhaps  a  little  insince- 
rity.'** What  he  says  of  a  copy  of  verses  said  to 
have  been  written  by  bis  majesty  during  his  con- 
finement in  Cariebrook  Castle,  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose :  "  The  poetry  is  most  uncouth  and  inhanno- 
nious ;  but  there  are  strong  thoughts  in  it,  some 
good  sense,  and  a  strun  of  majestic  piety."  Though 
not  very  polished,  indeed,  or  very  like  the  produc- 
tion of  a  practised  versifier^  wmch  goes  so  far  to 
furnish  a  presumption  of  its  authentic!^,  this 
composition,  which  IB  entitled  **  Majesty  in  Misery, 
or  an  Imploration  to  the  King  of  Km^,"  indicates 
consideranle  poetic  power,  and  an  evident  familia- 
rity witii  the  highest  models.  Here  are  a  few  of  its 
more  striking  verses  :— 

Natara  Md  Uw.  by  thy  ^vim  deem 
Tht  obIt  nrt  of  riihuo—  nif alt^, 
With  tlili  dial  dkdM  iBVMtod  dm. 


Tba  BeroMt  fliriea,  that  do  dAlly  tnad 
UpoB  nj  plo(  my  inr  dlMtowMd  hni, 
Alt  tbOM  tkst  on  ay  boant;  (br  tMr  bread . 
•  •  •  • 

The  Chtuch  of  England  doth  all  hction  toitu, 
Tha  pnlplt  ti  uiurped  by  eaeh  Impoator  ; 
Emttmpm  exclude*  the  PaUr  N»it4r. 

The  PresbTter  and  Indepcndrat  eeed 

Sprlon  wilh  broad  bladea )  to  make  rellrioa  bleed 

Umi  and  pMttoa.l^lala  are  agnad. 

Tha  oBMit  etona'a  Bbplaeed  br  mry  pniottri 
With  laeh  a  blood*  method  aad  babnknu 
Their  aneeaton  did  ctuei^  onr  SaTlonr. 
•  ■  ■         •  • 

With  my  own  power  ray  iii:^ty  tbey  wamd; 
In  the  kiog'a  naste  the  king  himMlTa  unerewaedt 


So  doth  the  dut  deetri^  the  diamond. 

The  mass  of  the  theological  literature  of  this 
period  consists  of  sermous  and  controversial  tracts, 
all  of  which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  have 
now  passed  into  complete  oblivion.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  preachers,  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent, of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  was  Dr. 
Lantielot  Andrews,  who,  after  having  held  the  sees 
of  Chichester  and  Ely,  died  bishop  of  Wincheat^ 
in  1686*   Bishop  Andrews  was  one  of  the  trana- 
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laton  of  the  Bible,  and  ia  the  author,  among  other 
works,  of  a  folio  volume  of  sermons  publi^ied  by 
direction  of  Charlea  I.,  soon  after  lua  death;  oif 
another  folio  volume  of  tracts  and  speeches,  which 
appeared  in  1629;  of  a  third  volume  of  lectured 
on  the  Ten  Commandmenta,  publiahed  in  1642 ; 
and  of  a  fourth,  containiug  lectures  delivoed  at 
St.  Paul's  and  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  pub- 
lished in  1657.  He  ww,  perha|W,  the  most  leuned 
of  EngUsh  the(d<^puu  of  that  learned  time, 
and  was  besides  a  poion  of  great  vigour  and 
acuteness  of  understanding ;  so  that  his  death  was 
r^rded  by  scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad  as 
the  extinction  of  the  chief  light  of  the  English 
church.  Milton,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  be- 
wailed the  event  in  a  Latin  elegy,  full  of  feeling 
and  fancy ;  and  even  in  a  tract  written  many  years 
afterwards,  when  his  opinions  had  undergone  a 
complete  diange,  he  admits  that  **  Biahop  Audrews 
of  late  years,  and  in  these  times  the  primate  of 
Armagh  (Usher),  for  their  learning  are  reputed 
the  best  able  to  eay  what  may  be  said**  in  doTence 
of  episcopacy.*  Both  the  learning  and  abiUty 
of  Andrew,  indeed,  are  canipicuona  m  evenrthing 
h6  faai  written;  but  his  eloquence,  nevertheless, 
is  to  a  modem  taste  of  the  most  grotesque  descrip- 
tion. In  his  mm  ambitious  passives  he  ia  the 
very  prince  of  verbal  pOBtur&master8,-^if  not  the 
first  in  date,  the  first  in  extravagance,  of  the  arti- 
ficial, quibbling,  syllable-tormenting  school  of  our 
English  pulpit  rhetoricians ;  and  he  undoubtedly 
contributed  more  to  spread  the  disease  of  that 
manner  of  writing  than  any  other  individual.  Not 
only  did  his  eminence  in  this  line  endear  him  to 
the  royal  tastes  of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  all  men 
admired  and  strove  to  copy  aAer  him.  Fuller  de- 
clares that  he  was  "  an  inimitable  preacher  in  his 
way and  then  he  tell  us  that  **  pioua  and  pleasant 
Bi^p  Felton,  his  contemporary  and  colleague, 
endeavourad  in  vain  in  hia  sermons  to  assimilate 
hii  style,  and  therefore  said  merrily  of  himself^  I 
had  almost  marred  my  own  natural  trot  by  endea- 
vouring to  imitate  hia  artifidal  amble."  Many  a 
natural  trot**  Andrews  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of 
spoilii^  in  his  day,  uid  long  after  it.  Thia  bishop 
is  further  very  notable,  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  as  the  first  great  assertor  of  those  semi- 
popish  notions  touching  doctrines,  rites,  aud  eccle- 
siastical government  with  which  Laud  afterwards 
blew  up  the  estabhsfament.  Andrews,  however, 
was  a  very  different  sort  of  person  from  Laud, — as 
superior  to  him  in  sense  aud  policy  as  in  learning 
and  general  strength  and  comprehensiveness  of 
understanding.  A  well-known  story  that  ia  told 
of  him  proves  his  moderation  as  much  as  his  wit 
and  readings :  when  he  and  Dr.  Neal,  bishop  of 
Durham,  were  one  day  atanding  bdiind  the  kin^'a 
duur,  as  he  ast  at  dinner  (it  was  die  day  on  wluch 
James  diaaolved  hia  last  parliament  ana  the  anec- 
dote u  related  on  die  authority  of  Waller,  the 
poet,  who  was  present),  his  majesty,  turning  round, 
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addressed  the  two  prelates — My  lords,  cannot  I 
take  my  aukgects*  money  when  I  want  it,  without 
all  this  formsdi^  in  parliament?  "The  Biahop 
of  Durham  readily  answered,  God  forbid.  Sir,  but 
you  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nintrils. 
Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and  sudto  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you? 
Sir,  replied  the  Inahop,  I  have  no  akill  to  judge  of 
parUamentazT  cases.  The  king  anawered.  No  pat- 
ofis,  my  Inrd,  answar  me  pxawntly.  'Dien,  Sir, 
said  he,  I  think  it  ia  lawful  for  you  to  take  my 
brother  Neal'a  money,  for  he  offers  it."*  Claren- 
don has  expressed  his  belief  that  if  Archbishop 
Bancroft  had  been  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury by  Andrews,  instead  of  Abbot,  the  infection 
of  the  Geneva  fire  would  have  been  kept  out,  wtaek 
could  not  afterwards  be  so  easily  expelled-f 

Donne,  the  poet,  was  also  a  voluminous  writer 
in  prose ;  having  left  a  folio  volume  of  sermons, 
besides  a  treatise  against  Catholicism  entitled 
**  The  Pseudo-Martyr,  **  another  aii^lar  per- 
formance, entided  **  Biathanatoa,"  in  confutadm 
of  the  common  notion  about  the  necoaary  ainful- 
nesa  of  auidde,  and  some  other  prcrfisssionu  disqui- 
sitions. Hia  bit^pher,  Izaak  Walton,  aaya  that 
he  preached  "  as  an  angd,  from  a  cloud,  but  not 
in  a  cloud birt  moat  modem  reates  will  pro- 
bably be  of  opinion  that  he  has  not  quite  made  hia 
escape  from  it.  His  manner  is  fully  aa  quaint  in 
his  prose  as  in  his  verse,  and  his  way  of  thinking 
aa  subtle  and  peculiar.  Hia  sermons  are  also,  aa 
well  as  those  of  Andrews,  overiaid  with  learning, 
much  of  which  seems  to  be  only  a  useless  and 
cumbersome  show.  Doubtless,  however,  there  are 
deep  and  beautiful  things  in  Donne,  for  thoae  that 
will  seek  for  them  ;  as  has,  indeed,  been  testified 
by  those  who  in  modem  times  have  made  them- 
selves the  best  acquainted  with  these  neglected 
theological  works  of  his.  Another  of  the  most 
learned  theokgiana  and  eloquent  preacheia  ttf  thoae 
times  was  also  an  eminent  poet,  Joseph  Hall,  bora 
in  1524,  and  aucceanvely  hiahc^  of  Exeter  and 
Norwich,  from  which  latter  see  having  been  ex- 
pelled by  die  Long  Parliament,  he  dUed,  after 
protracted  sufferings  from  imprisonment  and 
poverty,  in  1656.  Hallb^an  his  career  of  author- 
ship by  the  publication  of  the  first  three  Books  of 
bis  Satires,  in  1597,  while  he  was  a  student  at 
Cambrid^,  and  only  in  his  twen^-third  year.  A 
continuab(m  followed  the  next  year,  under  the  title 
of  "  Virgidemiarura  the  Three  laat  Bodca ;  and 
the  whole  were  afterwarda  republished  tog^ber,  aa 
"  Virgidemiarum  Six  Books that  is,  six  books  of 
gatherings,  or  harvests  of  rods.  "  These  satires," 
says  Warton,  who  baa  given  an  elaborate  analyais 
of  them,  "  are  marked  with  a  classical  predaioR  to 
which  English  poetry  had  yet  rarely  attained. 
Th^  are  replete  with  aninutuni  of  a^le  and  aenti- 
ment. . . .  The  characters  are  delineated  in  atro^ 
and  lively  colouring,  and  their  discriminations  are 
touched  with  the  masterly  traces  of  gemnne 
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hmnour.  The  veruficition  ii  eqnallv  enea^etic  and 
elenuBt,  and  &e  iafaric  of  the  couplets  approaches 
to  3ie  modem  standard."*  Hall's  Eoglish  prose 
Torks,  which  are  very  Toluminous,  consist  of  ser- 
mons, polemical  tracfci,  panphraaea  of  scripture, 
casuistical  divtni^,  and  some  pieces  on  practical 
rel^on,  of  which  his  Contemplations,  his  Art  of 
Divine  Meditation,  and  his  Enodusmus,  or  Treatise 
on  the  Mode  of  Walking  with  God,  are  the  moat 
remarkable.  The  poetic  temperament  of  Hall 
reveals  itself  in  his  prose  as  well  as  in  bis  verse,  by 
the  fervour  of  his  piety  and  the  forcible  and  often 
picturesque  character  of  his  style,  in  which  it  has 
been  thought  be  made  Seneca  Ids  model.  "  The 
writer  of  the  Satires,"  obaenres  Warttm,  **  ia  per- 
ceptive in  some  of  his  graveat  pdemical  or  scrip- 
tural treatiaea ;  which  are  perpetnall  j  isteraperaed 
wi&  excunive  illuatratkms,  iuniliar  allnsiona,  and 
obeervatiMis  on  li<ie.*'t  It  will  be  poodved,  from 
all  this,  Uiat  both  in  style  and  in  mind  Hall  and 
Donne  were  altogether  opposed;  neither  in  his 
prose  nor  in  his  verse  has  the  firmer  the  origin- 
alih^  of  the  latter,  or  the  fineness  of  thoiight  that 
wilt  often  break  out  in  a  sudden  streak  of  light 
firom  the  midst  of  his  dark  sayings ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  ia  perfectly  free  fnm  the  dominant 
vices  of  Donne's  maunerj  his  oxiceitB,  hia  quaint- 
ness,  hia  remote  and  fantastic  anak^ies,  lus  ob- 
acurity,  his  harshness,  bis  parade  of  a  usdess  and 
encumbering  erudiUon.  From  each  ud  all  of 
thue  ftnlti,  indeed.  Hall  is  more  exemiM:  than 
perhaps  any  other  eminent  theological  writer  of  his 
age :  his  eloquence  has  a  much  more  modem  air 
than  that  of  any  at  leaat  of  the  contemporaries  of 
the  earlier kpart  <rf  his  life;  and,  accradingly,  he 
lemaina  the  only  om  ftf  fbem  any  o£  whoae  wridnj^ 
aie  still  popularly  known  and  rnd. 

A  part  which  Hall  took  ia  bis  old  age  in  the 
grand  controversy  of  the  time  brought  him  into 
collision  with  one,  with  whose  name  in  after  ages 
the  world  was  to  resound.  John  Milton,  then  in 
his  thirty-third  year,  and  recently  returned  from 
his  travels  in  France  and  Italy,  had  already,  in 
1641,  lent  the  aid  of  his  pen  to  the  war  of  the 
Puritans  against  the  established  church  by  the 
publication  of  his  treatise  entitled  Of  Reform- 
ation," in  Two  Books.  The  same  year  Hall  pub- 
lished his  "  Humble  Remonstrance"  in  favour  of 
Episcopacy;  whidi  immediately  called  ftarth  an 
"  Answer  by  Smec^  FmnuuSf"~~a  woid  £Doniied  fiom 
the  initial  lettera  oftbe  namea  five  Puritan  minis- 
ters by  whom  Uie  tract  waa  written — Stephen  Mar- 
ahall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew 
Newcomen,  and  William  («,  aa  he  was  on  this  occa- 
sion reduced  to  designate  himself,  Uuilliam)  Spur- 
rtow.  The  "  Answer"  produced  a  "  Confutation" 
by  Archbishop  Usher  ;  and  to  this  Milton  replied 
in  a  treatise  entitled  "  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy.** 
Hall  then  published  a  **  Defence  of  the  Humble 
Remonstrance;"  and  Milton  wrote  "Animadver- 
sions" upon  that.  About  the  same  time  he  also 
brought  oiU  a  performance  of  much  greater  preten- 
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mm,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Reason  of  Church 
Govenunent  urged  against  Prelacy,**  in  Two  Books. 
This  ia  the  work  containing  the  munificent  paa- 
s^  in  which  he  makes  the  announcement  of  his 
intentim  to  attempt  something  in  one  of  the  highest 
kinds  of  poetry  "in  the  mother-tongue,"  loag 
afterwards  accomplished  in  his  great  epic.  Mean- 
while a  **  Confutation  of  the  Animadversions'* 
having  been  puhliahed  by  Bishop  Hall,  or  his  son, 
Milton  replied,  in  1642,  in  an  "  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus,    which  was  the  last  of  his  publications 
in  this  particular  controversy.    But  nearly  all  his 
other  prose  writings  were  given  to  the  world  within 
the  present  period : — namely,  his  '*  Tractate  of 
Education,"  addressed  to  his  firiend  Hartlib,  and 
his  noble  "  Are^Mgitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty 
of  Unlicenced  I^nting,"  in  1644;  his  **  Doctrine 
and  DiacipUne  of  Divorce,**  and  his  Judgment 
of  Martin  Bucer  concerning  Divwce,**  the  same 
year;  bis  "Tetrachordon**^  and  " Colasterion ** 
(both (m the  aame  subject),  in  1645 ;  his  "Tenure 
of  Kings  and  Magistrates.'*  his  "  Eikonoclastes,'* 
in  answer  to  the  Eikon  Basilike,  and  one  or  two 
other  tracts  of  more  temporary  interest,  all,  after 
the  execution  of  the  king,  in  1649 ;  his  "  Defence 
for  the  People  of  Et^Iand,"  in  answer  to  Salmasius 
(in  Latin)  in  1651 ;  his  "Second  Defence"  (also 
in  Latin),  in  ^eply  to  a  work  by  Peter  du  Moulin, 
in  1654 ;  two  additional  Latin  tracts  in  reply  to 
rejoinders  of  Du  Moulin,  in  1655 ;  his  treatises  on 
"Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Gases,"  and  on 
"  The  Means  of  Removing  Hirelings  out  of  the 
Chundi,"  in  1659;  hia  "Letter  amceming  the 
Ruptures  of  the  Conmionwealtb,*'  and  "Brief 
Delineation  of  &  Free  Commonweidth,*'  the  same 
year;  and, finally,  his  ** Readv and &tf]r  W»  to 
establish  a  Free  Commonwealtn,"  and  bis  "  Brief 
Notes  upon  a  Sermon  preach^  by  Dr.  Qriffitb, 
called  The  Fear  of  Qod  and  the  King,"  in  the 
sprii^  of  1660,  immediately  before  the  king's 
return.   Passages  of  great  poetic  splendour  occur 
in  some  of  these  productions,  and  a  fervid  and 
fiery  spirit  breathes  in  all  of  them,  though  the  ani- 
mation is  as  apt  to  take  the  tone  of  mere  coarse 
objurgation  and  abuse  as  of  lofty  and  dignified 
scorn  or  of  vigorous  argument;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Milton's  English 
prose  is  a  good  style.   It  ia  in  the  first  place,  not 
perhaps  in  vocabulary,  but  certainly  in  genius  and 
cmutruction,  tiie  moat  Latinized  of  Ei^lish  styles ; 
but  it  does  not  merit  the  commendation  besbnred 
by  Pope  on  ano&er  s^le  which  he  conceived  to 
be  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Roman  eloquence 
of  beii^  "  so  Latin,  yet  so  English  all  the  while.'* 
It  is  both  soul  and  body  Latin,  only  in  an  English 
dress.    Owing  partly  to  this  principle  of  compo- 
:  sition  upon  which  he  deliberately  proceeded,  or  to 
the  adoption  of  which  his  education  and  tastes  or 
habits  led  him,  partly  to  the  character  of  his  mind, 
fervid,  gorgeous,  and  soaring,  but  having  little  in- 
voluntary impulsiveness  or  self-abandonment, 
rich  as  lua  s^ie  (rften  is,  it  never  moves  with  any 
di^pet  of  rapidity  or  easy  grace  even  in  pBHages 
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where  such  qualities  are  most  required,  but  hai  at 
all  times  someUiing  of  a  stiff,  cumlnrous,  oppres- 
nn  air,  as  if  erar  thought,  the  lightest  and  most 
eTanMcent  aa  vdl  as  the  graveat  and  statdiest, 
vere  attired  in  brocade  and  whalebone,  lliere  is 
too  littiie  leUef  from  constant  straininff  and  sbiying; 
too  little  repose  and  variety in  short,  too  litUe 
nature.  Many  things,  no  doubt,  are  happily  said ; 
there  is  much  strong  and  also  some  brilliant  ex- 
pression; but  even  such  imbedded  gems  do  hot 
occur  BO  often  as  might  be  looked  for  from  bo 
poetical  a  mind.  In  line,  we  must  admit  the  truth 
of  what  he  has  himself  confessed — that  he  was  not 
naturally  disposed  to  **  this  manner  of  writing 
"  wherein,"  says  he,  "knowing  myself  infinior  to 
myself^  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another 
task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account  it,  but  of 
my  left  hand.*'*  With  all  his  quick  susceptibility 
fa;  whatever'  waa  beautifiil  uid  bright  Milton 
afeema  to  hare  needed  die  soothing  influences  of 
the  regulari^  and  muic  of  verse  fiiUy  to  bring  out 
his  poetry,  or  to  sublimate  his  imagination  to  the 
true  poetical  state.  The  passion  which  is  an  en- 
Uvening  flame  in  his  verse  half  suffocates  bim  with 
its  smoke  in  his  prose. 

Two  odier  eminent  names  of  theological  contro- 
versialists belonging  to  this  troubled  age  of  the 
English  church  may  be  mentioned  together — those 
of  John  Hales  and  William  GhiUingworth.  Hales, 
who  was  bom  in  1584,  and  died  in  1656,  the  same 
year  with  Hall  and  Usher,  published  in  his  life- 
time a  few  short  tracts,  of  which  the  most  import- 
ant is  a  Discourse  on  Schism,  which  was  printed 
in  1642,  and  is  considered  to  have  led  the  way  in 
that  bold  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  faUiers, 
so  much  cried  up  hy  the  preceding  school  of  An- 
drews and  Land,  upon  which  has  since  been 
founded  what  many  hold  to  be  the  strongest  defence 
of  the  Church  of  £ngland  against  Hat  of  Rome. 
All  Halea's  writings  were  collected  and  published 
after  his  death,  in  1659,  in  a  quarto  voltlme  bear- 
ing the  title  of  ^  Qolden  Remains  of  the  Ever- 
Memorable  Mr.  John  Hales," — a  designation 
which  has  stuck  to  his  name.  The  main  idea  of 
his  treatise  on  Schism  waa  followed  up  with  much 
greater  vigour,  and  carried  much  further  out,  by 
GhiUingworth— the  Immortal  Chilliogworth,  as  he 
is  styl^  by  his  admirers — in  his  famous  work  en- 
titled "  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation,"  published  in  1631.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  closely  and  Inenly  ai^ued  polemical  treatises 
aver  written:  the  stvle  in  which  Chillingwortii 
]nesses  his  reasoning  lunne  is  hke  a  diarge  with 
the  bayonet  He  waa  still  mily  in  his  early  man- 
hood when  produced  this  remarkably  able  work ; 
and  he  died  in  1644  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

But  the  greatest  name  by  far  among  the  English 
divines  of  tbe  seventeenth  century  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  was  bora  in  1613, 
and  died  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  In  1667 ; 
but,  aa  most  of  his  works  were  written,  and  many 
of  tbem  were  also  published,  before  the  Restoration, 
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he  belongs  more  properiy  to  this  period  than  to 
the  ne3rt.  In  abundance  of  thought ;  in  ingenuity 
of  argument ;  in  opulence  of  imagination ;  in  a 
soul  made  aUke  fat  die  fetlmg  of  Uie  sublime 
of  the  beautiful,  and  of  iht  picturesque ;  and 
in  a  style,  answering  in  its  compass,  flexibility,  and 
sweetness  to  tiie  demands  of  all  these  powers, 
Taylor  is  unrivalled  among  the  masters  of  English 
eloquence.  He  is  the  Spenser  of  our  prose  writers; 
and  his  prose  is  sometimes  almost  as  musical  as 
SpenBer*8  verse.  His  Sermons,  his  Golden  Grove, 
his  Holy  Living,  and,  still  more,  his  Holy  Dying 
and  his  Contemplations  oti  the  State  of  Msn,  alt 
contain  many  passages,  the  beauty  and  splendour 
of  which  we  should  seek  in  vain  to  mateh  in  any 
other  English  prose  writer.  Anodier  of  his  most 
remarkable  works,  "Theologia  Eclectica,  a  Dis- 
course of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,**  first  pub- 
lished in  1647,  may  be  placed  bnide  Milton** 
Areopagitica,  publiuied  tnree  years  before,  as 
doing  for  libertv  of  conscience  the  same  seirioe 
which  that  did  sir  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Both 
tetnain  the  most  eloquent  and  comprehensive  de- 
ftnces  we  yet  possess  of  these  two  great  rights. 

Barrow,  Henry  More,  and  Cudworth,  thoiwh 
they  all  published  some  of  their  works  before  the 
Restoration,  must  be  reserved  till  the  next  Book. 
Thomas  Fuller  is  the  last  of  the  theol(^cal  writers 
we  can  here  notice.  He  was  born  in  1804,  and 
died  in  1661  i  and  in  the  course  of  his  not  very 
extended  lifb  produced  a  long  series  of  literary 
works,  of  whicn  his  "  Church  History  of  Britain 
from  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  until  thb  Year 
1648,"  which  appeared  in  1655,  and  his  "  History 
of  the  Worthies  of  England,**  which  was  not  puln 
Ushed  till  after  his  dMth,  in  1662,  are  the  most 
important.  -  He  fa  a  most  singular  writer,  fiill  of 
verbal  qmbUing  and  quaintness  of  all  kinds,  but 
by  ht  the  most  amusing  and  engi^ing  of  alt  the 
rhetoricians  of  this  sdiool,  inasmuch  as  his  conceits 
are  rarely  mere  elaborate  feats  of  ingenuity,  but 
are  nsnally  informed  either  by  a  strong  spirit  of 
very  peculiar  humour  and  drollery,  or  sometimes 
even  by  a  warmth  and  depdi  of  feeling,  of  which 
too,  strange  as  It  appears,  the  oddity  of  the  phrase- 
ology is  often  not  an  ihefiective  exponent.  He  has 
a  good  deal  of  fancy  aa  well  as  mere  wit ;  and  his 
works  contain  many  passues  of  true  eloquence, 
though  never  lon^  sustained,  and  seldom  unmarked 
by  the  eccentricities  of  his  characteristic  manner. 

UndonUedly       prind^  in  English 

prose  literature,  aa  wdl  as  in  philosophy,  during 
the  flrst  qottter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
Francia  Bacon.  Bacon,  boru  in  1561,  pubttahed 
die  first  edition  of  his  **  Essays**  in  1597:  his  Two 
Books  of  the  Advancement  of  Leaming*'in  1005  ; 
his  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients*'  (in  Latin)  in  16 10 ; 
a  third  edition  of  his  "  Essays,**  greatly  extended, 
in  1612;  his  Two  Books  of  the  "Novum  Orga- 
num,**  or  Second  Part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna, 
designed  to  consist  of  Six  Parts  (also  in  Latin),  in 
1620 ;  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  Heniy  VII.** 
in  1628;  kis  Nine  Books  *'De  Ai^mentis'Scien- 
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tiRraiOt**  a  l4ttiQ  tniuilatiaii  and  eztcmKm  of 
Adrucement  oi  Ijeaming*  in  1683.   He  died  in 
1626.  The  originality  a  the  Baconian  or  Induc- 
tive method  of  philoaophy,  die  actual  service  it 

has  rendered  to  science,  and  even  the  end  which 
it  may  he  most  correctly  said  to  have  in  view, 
have  all  been  subjects  of  dispute  since  Bacon's 
time,  and  still  are ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  di&er- 
ences  of  opinion  upon  these  points,  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  was  intellectually  one  of  the  most 
colossal  of  the  sons  of  men  has  been  nearly  unani- 
mous.  They  who  have  not  seen  his  greatness 
under  one  form  have  discovered  it  in  another : 
there  is  a  discordance  among  men's  ways  of  look- 
ing at  him,  or  their  theories  respecting  him ;  but 
the  mighty  sh^ow  which  he  projects  athwart  the 
two  bygone  centuries  lua  there  immoveable,  and 
■till  extending  as  time  extends.  The  very  deduc- 
ti«i8  which  are  made  from  his  merits  in  regard  to . 
partioilar  punts  Uiua  only  hdgfaten  the  impres- 
sion of  his  genera]  eminence, — of  that  something 
about  him  not  fuU^  upderstood  or  discerned,  which, 
spite  of  all  curtailment  of  his  claims  in  regard  to 
one  special  kind  of  eminence  or  another,  still  leaves 
the  sense  of  his  eminence  as  strong  as  ever.  As 
for  his  Novum  Organum,  or  so-called  new  in- 
strument of  philosophy,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
it  was  not  really  new  when  he  announced  it  as 
such,  either  as  a  process  followed  in  the  practice 
of  scientific  discovery  or  as  a  ^eory  of  the  right 
method  of  discovery.    In  the  latter  sense  it  was 
at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle :  in  the  former  it  was  as 
old  as  science  itself.    Nuther  was  Bacon  the  first 
writer,  in  his  own  or  the  immediately  preceding 
age,  who  recalled  attention  to  the  inductive  method, 
or  who  pmnted  out  the  barrenness  of  what  waa 
tben  called  philosophy  in  the  schools.   Nor  waa  it 
he  that  brought  the  req^  of  that  philosophy  to  a 
clou :  it  was  felling  fiist  into  disrepute  before  be 
assailed  it,  and  would  probably  have  passed  away 
quite  as  soon  as  it  did,  although  bis  writings  had 
never  appeared.   Nor  has  he  either  looked  at  that 
old  philosophy  vrith  a  very  penetrating  or  compre- 
hensive eye,  or  even  shown  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  inductive  method  in  all  its  applications 
vaa.  ininciples.    As  for  his  attempts  in  the  actual 
practice  of  the  inductive  method,  they  were  either 
insignificant  or  utter  failures;  and  that,  too,  while 
some  pf  bis  contemporaries,  who  in  no  respect  ac- 
knowlec^^  him  as  their  teacher,  were  tnnung  it 
to  account  in  extorting  from  natore  the  moat  toil- 
liant  revelationa.   Nay,  can  it  be  doabted  diet,  if 
Bacon  had  never  Uvecl,  or  never  writteOi  du  ^ 
coveiies  and  the  writinga  of  Galileo,  and  Kepler, 
and  Pascal,  and  others  who  were  now  extending 
the  empire  of  science  by  the  very  method  which 
he  has  explained  and  recommended,  but  most 
assuredly  without  having  been  insbiicted  in  that 
method  by  him,  would  have  established  the  uni- 
versal reception  of  it  as  the  right  method  of 
philosophy  just  as  early  as  such  rea^pition  actu- 
ally took  place?   That  Bacon's  Novum  Oi^anum 
has,  even  down  to  the  present  day,  affected  in  any 


material  Aegnt  the  actaal  pn^resa  of  science,  may 
be  very  reaaonably  donbted.  What  great  disco- 
very or  iminroremait  can  be  named  among  all 
those  that  have  been  made  aince  his  time,  which, 
from  the  known  &cts  of  its  history,  we  may  not 
fairly  presume  would  have  been  made  at  any  rate, 
though  the  Novum  (higanum  had  never  been 
written  ?   What  instance  can  be  quoted  of  the 
stifdy  of  that  work  having  made,  or  even  greatly 
contributed  to  make,  any  individual  a  discoverer 
in  science  who  would  not  in  all  probability  have 
been  equally  such  if  he  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  it?   In  point  of  fiict,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  very  many  of  those  by  whom  science  haa 
been  most  carried  forward  since  it  appeared  had 
either  deeply  studied  Bacon's  Novum  Qi^num, 
or  had  even  acquired  any  intimate  or  oomprehen- 
siye  acquaintance  with  the  rules  and  directions 
thoein  laid  down  from  other  aoorces.   Nor  is  it 
likely  that  th^  vwld  have  been  more  auooeaafiil 
experimenters  or  greater  diseoveEen  if  they  had ; 
for  there  is  surely  nothing  in  any  part  of  the 
m^od  of  procedure  prescribed  by  Bacon  for 
the  investigation  of  truth  that  would  not  occur 
of  itself  to  the  sagacity  and  common  sense 
of  any  person  of  an  inventive  genius  punning 
such  investigation ;  indeed,  every  discovery  that 
has  been  made,  except  by  accident,  since  science 
had  any  being,  must  have  been  arrived  at 
by  the  very  processes  which  be  has  explained. 
There  can  be  little  donht  that  it  would  be  found, 
on  a  survey  of  the  whtde  history  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, that  its  ]»rogress  has  always  depended 
partly  upon  the  remaricable  genius  of  mdinduals, 
partly  nptm  the  general  atate  of  the  world  and  the 
conditiw  of  civmaatiOD  at  different  times,  and  not 
in  any  sensible  decree  upon  the  mere  speculative 
views  as  to  the  .nght  mediod  of  philosoiihy  that 
have  at  particular  eras  been  taught  in  schools  or 
books,  or  otherwise  generally  diAised.    In  fact  it 
is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
speculative  views  should  have  been  usually  in- 
fluenced by  the  actual  pn^reas  of  discovery  than 
it  by  them ;  for  the  recognition  of  sound  principles 
of  procedure,  in  as  far  as  that  is  impUfHl  in  ueir 
practiced  application,  though  not  perhaps  the  coa- 
templation  and  exposition  of  them  in  a  mtematic 
form,  is  necessarily  involved,  aa  haa '  wen  jut 
observed,  in  the  very  act  of  auentific  discovery. 
All  this  being  considered,  we  cannot  attribnte  to 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum  wy  considerable  direct 
share,  nor  even  much  indirect  ii^uenc^  in  pro- 
moting tiie  pn^ress  which  sdence  haa  nude  in 
certain  departments  since  his  time ;  we  think  that 
pn^[ress  is  to  be  traced  to  other  causes  altc^ther, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  pretty  nearly  what  it 
is  though  the  Novum  Organum  never  had  been 
written.    Galileo,  and  not  Bacon,  is  the  true 
fatheT      modem  natural  philosophy.    That,  in 
tr^l^waa  tmt  Bacon's  provmce  at  all ;  neither  hu 
^rT  Wemrata  nor  the  peculiar  character  and  con- 
^Jlyr- ^jft  of  bis  mind  fitted  him  fta  achieving  any- 
i^i^    Oft  W  gtoued.  The  common  mutake 
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Tegardin;  Um  is  the  tame  u  if  it  were  to  be  laid 
that  not  Homer,  but  Aristotle,  was  die  &ther  of 
poetry,  becnae  he  first  investigated  and  explained 
the  prindples  or  philosophy  of  a  part  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  although  his  own  mind  was  one  of  the 
moBt  unpoetical  that  ever  existed.  Bacon  belongs 
not  to  mathematical  or  natural  science,  but  to 
literature  and  to  moral  science  in  its  most  extensive 
acceptation,— to  the  realm  of  imagination,  of  wit, 
of  eloquence,  of  satheticB,  of  history,  of  jurispru- 
dence, of  political  philosophy,  of  ](^c,  of  meta- 
physics and  the  investigation  of  the  powers  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  For  uiis  last  in 
reality,  and  not  the  investigation  of  nature,  is  the 
subject  of  bis  Novmn  Oi^anum  and  faig  other 
writings  on  Uie  advancement  of  human  Imowledge. 
He  IB  in  BO  retpeet  an  inveatigator  or  exponnder 
of  matitomi^icB,  or  of  mechanics,  or  of  aatnmomy, 
or  of  dwmistry,  or  of  any  other  branch  of  geo- 
netiieal  or  physical  science  (his  contributions  to 
natural  history  are  not  worth  regarding) ;  but  he 
ia  a  most  penetrating  and  comprehensive  investi- 
gator, and  a  most  magnificent  expounder  of  that 
higher  philosophy,  in  compariMm  with  which  all 
these  things-  are  but  a  more  intellectoal  sort  of 
legerdemain.  Let  the  mathematicians,  therefore, 
and  the  mechanicians,  and  the  naturalists  find  out 
for  themselves  some  other  head :  they  have  no 
claim  to  Bacon.  All  his  works,  his  essays,  his 
philosophical  writings,  commonly  so  called,  and 
what  he  has  done  in  history,  are  of  one  and  the 
aame  character;  reflective  and,  so  to  speak, 
poetical,  not  simply  demonstrative,  or  elucidatory 
of  mere  matters  of  fact  What,  then,  ia  lua  ^lory  ? 
—in  what  did  his  greatnesa  consist?  In  this,  we 
should  say ;— that  an  intellect  at  once  me  of  the 
moat  capacioua  and  one  of  the  most  pnrfbund  ever 
granted  to  a  mortal — in  its  powers  of  vision  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  penetrating  and  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching — was  in  him  united  and 
reconciled  with  an  almost  equal  endowment  of  the 
imaginative  iaculty ;  and  that  he'  is;  therefore,  of 
all  philosophical  writers,  the  one  in  whom  are 
found  together,  in  the  largest  proportiwis,  depth  of 
thought  and  8]plendour  of  eloquence.  His  in^ 
tdlectual  ambition,  also, — a  quidi^  of  the  imagi- 
nation,—was  of  the  most  towerii^  character ;  and 
no  otlur  philosophic  writer  has  taken  up  so  grand 
a  thane  as  that  on  which  he  has  laid  out  his 
strength  in  Ms  greatest  works.  But  with  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  discovery  that  has  taken  place 
during  I3ie  last  two  hundnd  yeara  we  conceive 
these  works  to  have  had  hardly  anything  to  do. 
His  Advancement  of  Learning  and  his  Novum 
Organum  appear  to  us  to  be  poems  rather  than 
scientific  treatises ;  and  we  should  almost  aa  soon 
think  of  fathering  modem  physical  science  upon 
Paradise  Lost  as  upon  them.  Perhaps  the  calmest 
and  clearest  examination  of  Bacon's  philosophy 
that  has  yet  appeared  is  that  given  in  one  of  Mr. 
Hallam*s  newly  published  volumes  on  the  History 
of  European  literature :  it  forms  one  of  the  ablest 
ptqrtjjiiw,  if  not  the  veiy  ableat,  of  dut  gni^  woric 


Mr.  Hallam's  estimate  of  what  Bacon  baa  done  for 
science  is  much'  higher  dun  oun;  but  yet  the 
following  passage  seems  to  come  very  near  to  the 
admission  of,  or  at-  least  veiy  strongly  to  cor- 
roborate, all  that  we  have  just  been  stating **  It 
is  evident  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  phy- 
sical philosophy  rather  for  an  exercise  of  his 
reasoning  facultieB,  and  out  of  his  insatiable  tliirst 
for  knomedge,  than  from  any  peculiar  aptitude  for 
their  subjects,  much  less  any  advantage  of  op- 
portunity for  their  cultivation.  He  was  more 
eroinentiy  the  philosopher  of  human  than  of  ge- 
neral nature.  Hence  he  is  exact  as  welt  as  pro- 
found in  all  his  reflections  on  civil  life  and  man- 
kind; while  his  conjectoiea  in  natnral  philosophy, 
though  often  very  acute,  are  apt  to  wander  far 
from  the  truth  in  consequence  of  his  defective 
acquaintance  irith  die  phoiomena  of  nature.  His 
Omtuiies  of  Natural  History  {pve  abundant  proof 
of  thia.  He  is,  in  aU  diese  mquiries,  like  one 
doubtfully,  and  by  degrees,  making  out  a  distant 
prospect,  but  oflen  deceived  by  the  haze.  But  if 
we  compare  what  may  be  found  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  books  De  Augmentis,  in  the 
Essays,  the  History  of  Henry  VIZ.,  and  the  various 
short  treatises  contained  in  his  works,  on  moral 
and  political  wisdom,  and  on  human  nature,  from 
experience  of  which  all  such  wisdom  is  drawn, 
with  the  Rhetoric,  Ethics,  and  Politics  of  Aristotle, 
or  with  the  historians  most  celebrated  for  their 
deep  insight  into  civil  society  and  human  cha- 
racter,— with  Thucydidea,  Tacitus,  Philip  de  Co- 
minea,  Machiavel,  Davila,  Hume, — we  shall,  I 
think,  find  that  one  man  may  almost  be  compared 
with  all  of  these  t(^eiher.  W)wn  Galileo  is 
named  aa  equal  to  Bacon,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Galileo  was  no  moral  or  political  phOosopher, 
and  in  this  department  Lubnitz  certainly  fidls  very 
short  of  Bacon.  Burke,  perhaps,  comes,  of  all 
modern  writers,  the  nearest  to  him ;  but,  though 
Bacon  may  not  be  more  profound  than  Burke,  he 
is  still  more  copious  and  comprehensive.*** 

Hobbes,the  famous  philosopher  ofMalmesbury, 
altiiough  some  of  his  publications  appeared  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  rose  into  so  much  greater  cele- 
brity after  the  Restoration  that  our  notice  of  him 
may  be.  fitly  deferred  for  the  present  And  we 
can  merely  mention  1^  Jamea  Harrington's  po- 

*  Lit.  of  Enr.  HI.  918.  Anoof  manr  olber  mdmlnfal*  titings 
tiiMily  wsfttMrcd  cm  tha  wittiB  of  UiU  MetkMi  om  Bmmi  ( pp. 
166— XZS),  Mr.  Hallftm  bu  taken  an  opportunity  of  pointing  oui  an 
almott  nniTRsal  mlupprehenafon  into  which  Ibe  modarn  enoaiian 
oT  Baeoa'i  Noram  Oriaoraa  hara  Ulan  on  tbaMliteetof  hiaeate- 
braled  7A>to.  whkh,  aa  la  han  ihown,  arenot  at  all  wbatva  nour  call 
idoli.  that  it,  thlaa  dtvlnillea,  but  nwrrty,  la  the  Uteek  aeoM  of  Ik* 
wmd,  imacM  or  Cdtaaknia  ai^eaianoea  of  tWofa  u  oyyaad  ■» 
raaliUea  (pp.  194— 197).  Tha  reader  may  alto  ba  rafened  lo  anolhcr 
dttqniaiwHi  on  Baooo.  oT  grant  biUllaaey,  whtah  apiMwad  aon«  dan 
•Ro  in  tha'  EdinbnrKh  Baflaw  (Na  13a,  for  July  1837.  ppL  1—104). 
And  tn  additioD  to  the  illnitntin  rxpoaitiow  of  tka  Novum  Orgnnaa, 
of  a  more  aeientifte  cAancter,  by  ine  lata  Ptotaor  PlayMr.  in  bia 
Diuertatkin  on  tlia  frogreia  of  Mathanuiiical  and  Physical  Seicnoa 


TaDtaiK*i___  .  . 

Lardnar'a  CaMnat  Cyelopwdin,  we  wonU  mention,  ai  eoatatatnc  a«« 
vteiraaf  the  fmtnat  imptntanoe,  Iba  Samnd  Saalfam  of  Mr.  Gota- 
ridxa'i  TreaOM  on  Method,  fonnlna  the  Inttoduetkm  to  the  Kncjc!»- 
^MMMpnliln>n(pp.S4-3S).  Mr.  Col«H«*teMl»*j.  fan^ 

oqrigJMMnbimibottBiaaa'kliMi.  SM^a8. 
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litical  xomanee  entitled  Oceana,  which  was  pul>- 
lished  in  1656.  Haningtoa'a  leading  principlea 
are,  that  the  natural  element  of  power  in  atates  is 
prt^perty ;  and  that  of  all  Idnda  en  pn^wrty  that  in 
land  ia  tiie  moat  important,  poBaessu^,  indeed, 
certain  cbaracteriatics  which  diidnguiah  it  in  ita 
nature  and  political  action  from  all  other  pro- 
perty. "  In  general,**  observes  Mr. Hallam,  "it 
may  be  said  of  Harrington  that  he  is  prolix,  dull, 
pe^ntic,  yet  seldom  profound;  but  scnnetimea 
redeems  hunself  by  just  observations,***  This  is 
certainly  true  in  so  far  as  respects  the  style  of  the 
Oceana;  but  a  more  favourable  judgment  has 
sometimes  been  passed  in  modem  times  maa  the 
ingenuity  and  profoundness  of  certain  of  Haning- 
ton'a  views,  as  well  as  their  originality. 

One  of  the  moat  original  and  peculiar  writera  of 
this  period  ia  Sir  Tbranaa  Browne,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  "Religio  Medici,*'  published  in 
1642 ;  the  **  PMeododrada  Epidemica,  or  Inquiries 
into  Yulgar  end  Common  Emm,*'  in  1646 ;  and 
the  **  Hydriotaphia,  Urn  Burial,  or  a  Discourse  on 
the  Sepulchral  Urns  found  in  Norfolk;**  and 
"The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  Quincuncial  Lo- 
zen^,  or  Network  Plantations  of  the  Ancients, 
Artificially,  Naturally,  Mystically  Considered,'* 
which  appeared  together  in  1658.   Browne  died 
in  1682,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven ;  but  he  pub- 
lished nothing  after  the  Restoration,  though  some 
additional  tracts  found  among  his  papers  were 
givoi  to  the  w(nrld  after  his  death.    The  writer  of 
a  late  spirited  review  of  Browne's  literary  produc- 
tiona  and  Uie  characteristics  €£  his  linguuT  genius 
has  sketched  the  history  of  his  succesuve  acta  of 
authcHTship  in  a  lively  and  striking  paaaage: — 
**  Bte  had  no  aympathy  with  the  great  oiuinesa  of 
men.  In  that  awful  year  when  Charles  I.  vent 
in  person  to  seize  five  members  of  the  Canmons* 
House, — when  the  streets  resounded  with  shouts 
of  *  Privil^e  of  parliament,*  and  the  king's  coach 
was  BB sailed  by  Uie  prophetic  cry,  *  To  your  tents, 
O  Israel,' — in  that  year,  in  fact,  when  the  civil 
war  first  broke  out,  and  when  most  men  of  literary 
power  were  drawn  by  the  excitement  of  the  crisis 
into  patriotic  controversy  on  either  side, — appeared 
the  calm  and  meditative  reveries  of  the  Heligio 
Medici.   The  war  raged  on.    It  vras  a  stru^le 
between  all  the  elements  of  government  England 
waa  torn  by  convulsion,  and  red  with  blood.  But 
Browne  waa  tranquilly  preparing  ^MPseudodoaa 
EpitienUcaj  as  if  errors  about  bittiliska  and  griffins 
were  the  paramount  and  fatal  epidemic  of  the 
time ;  ana  it  waa  pubUshed  in  due  ocder  in  that 
year  when  the  cause  which  the  author  advocated, 
aa  ftkr  aa  be  could  advocate  anything  political,  lay 
at  ita  last  gasp.   The  king  dies  on  the  scaffold. 
The  protectorate  succeeds.    Men  are  again  fight- 
ing on  paper  the  solemn  cause  already  decided  in 
the  field.    Drawn  from  visions  more  sublime, — 
forsaking  •studies  more  intricate  and  vast  than 
those  of  the  poetical  Sage  of  Norwich, — diverging 
from  a  career  bounded  by  the  most  splendid  goal, 
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— foremost  in  the  ranks  shines  the  flaming  aword  of 
Milton :  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ia  lost  in  the  quin- 
cunx of  the  uident  gardens;  and  the  year  1658 
beheld  the  death  or  Oliver  Cromwelj,  and  the 

publication  of  the  HydriMaphia"*   The  writinga 
of  Sir  Tbomaa  Browne,  to  be  relished  or  rightly 
appreciated,  muat  of  course  be  read  in  the  spint 
suited  to  the  species  of  literature  to  which  they  be- 
long. If  we  look  for  matter-of-fact  information  in 
a  poem,  we  are  likely  to  be  disappointed ;  and  ao 
are  we  likewise,  if  we  go  for  the  passionate  or 
pictured  style  of  poetry  to  an  encyclopaedia. 
Browue'a  works,  with  all  their  varied  leamii^, 
contain  very  little  positive  information  that  can 
now  be  accounted  of  much  value ;  verr  little  even 
of  direct  moral  or  economical  counsel  by  which 
any  person  could  greatly  profit;  very  little,  in 
short,  of  anything  that  will  either  put  money  in  a 
man's  pocket,  or  actual  knowledge  in  hia  head. 
Assurealy  the  intmst  with  which  they  were  pe- 
rused, and  the  charm  that  was  fbond  to  belong  to 
them,  could  not  at  any  time  have  been  due,  except  in 
very  smaU  part  indeed,  to  the  estimation  in  which 
their  readers  held  such  pieces  of  intelligence  aa  that 
the  phoenix  is  but  a  fable  of  the  poets,  and  that 
the  griffin  exists  only  in  the  zoology  of  the  heralds. 
It  would  fiire  ill  with  Browne  if  the  worth  of  hia 
books  were  to  be  tried  by  the  amount  of  what  they 
contain  of  tbia  kind  of  information,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  kind  of  what  ia  commonly  odled  useful 
knowledge ;  for,  in  truth,  he  has  done  hia  best  to 
diffuse  a  good  many  vulgar  errors  as  monstrous  aa 
any  he  had  corrected.   For  that  matter,  if  hia 
readers  were  to  continue  to  believe  with  him  in 
aatrolwy  and  witchcraft,  we  shall  all  agree  that  it 
was  of  very  little  ccmsequence  what  fiiith  ^ley 
might  bold  touching  the  phoenix  and  the  griffin. 
Mr.  Hallam,  we  think,  ha«,  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  usual  vrith  him,  fallen  somewhat  into  this 
error  of  applying  a  folse  test  in  the  judgment  he 
has  passed  upon  Browne.    It  is,  no  doubt,  quite 
true  that  the  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors  *'  scarcely 
raises  a  high  notion  of  Browne  himself  as  a  philo- 
sopher, or  of  the  state  of  physical  knowledge  in 
England  ;**t  that  the  Religio  Medici  shows  its 
auwor  to  have  been  "  far  removed  from  real  phi- 
losophy, both  by  his  turn  of  mind  and  by  the  na- 
ture of  hia  erudition;"  and  likewise  that  "  he 
seldom  reasons,"  that  **  his  thoughts  are  desultory,** 
that "  sometimes  he  ap^»ears  sceptical  or  paradox- 
ical,*' but  that  **  credulity  and  defieraice  to  autho- 
rity nrevail**  in  his  habits  of  ttdnldng-t  Under- 
stuimi^  pkUosopkif  in  tiie  aenae  in  whidi  the  term 
is  here  used,  that  is  to  say,  aa  meaning  the  sifting 
and  separation  of  fact  from  fiction,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  not  much  of  that  in  Sir  Thomas 
Browne ;  his  works  are  all  rather  marked  by  a 
very  curious  and  piquant  intermixture  of  the  two. 
Of  course,  such  bei^  the  case,  what  he  writes  is 
to  be  considared  solely  or  even  principally  with 
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referencetoita  absolute  truth  or  M8diood,but  rather 
vith  reftrence  to  its  relative  truth  and  aignificflmce 
as  an  expression  of  some  feeling,  or  notion,  or  other 
idiosyncracy  of  the  very  singular  and  interesting 
mind  irom  which  it  has  proceeded.  Read  in  this 
spirit,  the  works  «{  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  more 
especially  his  "  Religio  Medici"  and  his  "  Urn 
Burial,"  wjU  be  found  among  the  richest  in  our 
literature — full  of  uncommon  thoughts,  and  trains 
of  meditation  leading  far  away  into  the  dimmest 
inner  chambers  of  lue  and  death — and  also  of  an 
eloquence,  sometimes  fiintastic,  but  always  striking, 
not  seldom  pathetic,  and  in  its  greatest  passages 
gorgeous  with  the  emblazonry  of  a  warm  ima- 
gmatioD.  Out  of  such  a  writer  the  ri^idy  attuned 
and  sympathising  mmd  will  draw  many  things 
more  precious  than  any  mere  facts. 

Another  remarkable  woric  of  ibis  ag^  whidi 
may  be  considered  as  belmigii^  to  the  same  class 
with  those  of  Browne,  though  occupying  an  iufis- 
rior  place,  is  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
Robert  Burton,  who,  on  his  title-page,  takes  the 
name  of  Democritus  Junior,  died  in  1640,  and  bis 
book  was  first  published  in  1621.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary accumulation  of  out-of-the-way  learning, 
interspeised,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Mon- 
taign^s  Essays,  with  original  matter,  but  with  this, 
among  other  dffierences, — that  in  Montaigne  the 
quotations  have  the  air  of  being  introduced,  as  we 
know  that  in  fact  they  were,  to  illustrate  the  ori- 
ginal matter,  which  is  the  web  of  the  discourae — 
they  but  the  embroiderj;'  whereas  in  Buxton  the 
learning  is  rather  the  web,  upon  which  what  he 
has  got  to  say  of  lua  own  k  worked  in  by  way  of 
finming  a  sort  of  decorative  figure.  Burton  is  far 
from  having  the  variety  or  abundance  of  Mon- 
taigne ;  but  there  is  considerable  point  and  penetra- 
tion in  his  style,  and  he  says  many  striking  things 
in  a  sort  of  hfuf-splenetic,  half-jocular  humour,which 
many  readers  have  found  wonderfully  stimulating. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  supposed  to  have  in  some 
measure  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  who  was,  at  any  rate,  a  warm  Mtmirer 
of  the  author  of  the  Religio  Medici,  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
was  the  only  book  that  ever  drew  bim  out  of  bed 
an  hour  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise  have  got 
up. 

One  other  great  writer  of  this  period  atill  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned — the  all-scoompliahed  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Raleigh  is  the  author  of  a  few 
short  poems,  and  of  some  miscellaneous  pieces  in 
prose ;  but  his  great  work  is  his  *'  History  of  the 
World,"  composed  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  and  first  published  in  a  folio  volume  in 
1614.  It  is  an  unfinished  work,  coming  down 
only  to  the  first  Macedonian  war ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  more  of  it  was  ever 
written,  although  it  has  been  asserted  that  a  second 
volume  was  burnt  by  the  author.  Raleigh's 
History,  as  a  record  of  facts,  has  long  been  super- 
seded ;  the  interest  it  possesses  at  the  present  day 
ia  dortTOd  almost  enti»ly  from  its  literary  merits, 


and  from  a  few  p assays  in  which  the  author  takes 
occasion  to  allude  to  ctrcomstances  that  have  fidlen 
within  his  own  experience.  Much  of  it  is  written 
without  any  ambition  of  eloquence ;  but  the  atyle, 
even  where  it  is  most  careless,  is  still  lively  and 
exciting,  from  a  tone  of  the  actual  world  which  it 
preserves,  and  a  certain  frankness  and  heartiness 
coming  from  Raleigh*s  profession  and  his  warm 
impetuous  character.  It  u  not  disfigured  by  my 
of  the  petty  pedantries  to  some  one  or  other  of 
which  most  of  the  writers  of  books  in  that  age  gave 
way  more  or  less,  and  it  has  altogether  a  more 
modem  air  perhaps  than  the  style  of  any  contem- 
porary work ;  while  in  some  passages  the  compo- 
sition, without  losing  anything  of  its  natural  grace 
and  cordiality,  is  wnn^ht  up  to  great  ihetorical 
polish  and  elevation.  A  stul  greater  work  than 
Raleigh's,  however,  at  least  considered  in  reference 
to  its  historical  merits,  is  Richard  KnoUes's  His- 
tory O'f  t^e  Turks,  published  in  1610.  Johnson, 
in  one  of  his  Ramblers,  haa  awarded  to  KnoUes 
the  first  place  amoi^  English  hiBtorians ;  and 
Mr.  Hallam  concurs  in  thinking  that  his  style  and 
power  of  narration  have  not  been  too  higmy  ex- 
tolled by  that  critic.  "  His  descriptions,"  coi^ 
tinues  Mr.  Hallam,  "  are  vivid  and  animated ; 
circumstantial,  but  not  to  feebleness ;  his  charac- 
ters are  drawn  with  a  strong  pendl  Indie 

style  of  Knolles  there  is  sometimes,  as  Johnson  has 
hinted,  a  alight  excess  of  desire  to  make  every 
phrase  effecdve ;  but  fae  is  exempt  firam  the  vmau 
blemishes  of  his  age ;  and  his  command  of  the 
language  is  so  extensive,  diat  we  shoidd  not  err  in 
placing  him  among  the  first  of  our  elder  writers.*** 
Mudi  of  this  praise,  however,  is  to  be  considered 
as  given  to  the  miiformity  or  regularity  of  Knolles'a 
style ;  the  chief  fault  of  which  perhaps  is,  that  it 
is  too  continuously  elaborated  and  sustained  for  a 
long  work.  Another  historical  work  of  this  age  is 
Samuel  Daniel's  History  of  England  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  wfaidi  was 
published  in  1618.  It  is  of  little  historicid  value, 
but  is  remarkable  for  the  same  simple  ease  and 
purity  of  language  which  are  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  Daniel's  verse.  The  a>ntribution  to 
this  department  of  literature  of  all  those  that  the 
early  ^ait  of  the  aeventecmth  century  produced, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  valuable  as  an 
original  authority  and  tiie  most  masterly  in  its 
execution,  is  undoubtedly  Bacon's  Histcny  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  Next  to  that,  but  certainly 
at  a  great  distance  below  it,  maybe  placed  Thomas 
May's  two  able  works  of  later  date,  his  '*  History 
of  the  Parliament  of  England  which  began  Novem- 
ber 3,  1640"  (the  Long  Parliament),  folio,  1647, 
and  his  "  Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  Parlia- 
ment," 8vo.,  1650.  Hobbes's  Behemoth  did  not 
appear  till  long  after  the  Restoration — indeed,  not 
till  after  the  author's  death. 

I  jThe  series  of  popular  national  chrtftiiclea  was 
continued  in  the  preceding  period  and  in  this  by 
the  publicatioa  of  Edward  HaU*s  "  Union  of  th« 
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iro  Noble  and  Illostrious  Families  of  York  and 
iDcaster,"  in  1548;  of  Richard  Grafton's 
Chronicle  at  Large,  down  to  the  First  Year  of 
«en  Elizabeth,"  in  1569;  of  Raphael  Holin- 
led's  "  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
eland,"  in  1571;  and  of  Sir  Richard  Baker's 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,"  written 
hile  its  author  was  confined  for  debt  in  the  Fleet 
hson,  where  he  died  in  1645,  and  first  published 
.  a  folio  volume  in  1641.  Baker  declares  his 
iTonicle  to  be  compiled  with  so  great  care  and 
ligence,  that,  if  all  others  were  lost,  this  only  will 
:  sufficient  to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages 
emorable  or  worthy  to  be  known."  This  book 
u  a  great  favourite  with  our  ancestora  for  two  or 
iree  succeeding  generations,  but  has  now  lost  all 
ternt  except  for  a  few  passages  relating  to  the 
ithoT*8  own  time.    Of  much  greater  value  are 


thevariouB  publications  of  the  laborious  antiquaries 
John  Stow  and  Jolin  Speed ;  namely,  Stow'a 
"Summary  of  the  English  Chronicles,"  1565; 
his  "Annals,"  1573;  his  "Chronicle  of  Eng- 
land," 1580 ;  his  "  Flores  Historiarum  "  (an 
enlarged  edition  of  his  Chronicle),  1600;  his 
"Survey  of  London,"  1598;  and  Speed's  "Theatre 
of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,"  1606  ;  and  his 
"  History  of  Great  Britain,"  coming  down  to  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  1614.  All  these  works  of 
Stow  and  Speed  rank  among  the  head  sources  or 
fountains  of  our  knowledge  in  the  department  of 
national  antiquities.  Neither  Whitelock's  Me- 
morials nor  the  great  collections  of  documents  by 
Rushworth,  Thurloe,  and  Rymer,  came  from  the 
press  till  after  the  termination  of  the  present 
period. 


HiAD  or  A  MswrMM  of  tbb  Fuiod. 


With  the  first  year  of  the  Long '  Parliament 
tnmences  the  era  of  English  newspapers.  The 
iest  English  newspaper  that  has  been  discovered 
a  quarto  pamphlet  of  a  few  leaves  entitled  "  The 
urntl  Occurrencea,  or  Daily  Proceedings  of 
ith  Houses,  in  this  great  and  happy  parliament, 
'in  the  3rd  of  November,  1640,  to  the  3rd  of 
jvember,  1641 :  London,  printed  for  William 
oke,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  Fumival's 
a  Gate,  in  Holbom,  1641. More  than  a 
ndred  newspapers,  with  different  titles,  appear 
b&ve  been  published  between  this  date  and  the 

See  ClmiMh)(leBl  liat  of  Ne*i«ipfrs  from  tho  Bpoeh  of  ths 
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death  of  the  king,  and  upwards  of  eighty  others 
between  that  event  and  the  Restoration.*  "When 
hostilities  commenced,"  says  the  writer  from  whom 
we  derive  this  information,  "  every  event,  during 
a  most  eventful  period,  had  its  own  historian,  who 
communicated  Nnos  from  Hull^  Truths  from 
Vorkj  Warranied  Tidings  from  Ireland,  and 
Special  PofMoges  from  teteral  places.  These  were 
all  occasional  papers.  Impatient,  however,  as  a 
distracted  people  were  for  information,  the  news 
were  never  distributed  daily.  The  various  news- 
papers were  published  weekly  at  first ;  but  in  the 
progress  of  events,  and  the  ardour  of  curiosity, 
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they  were  dUtributed  twice  or  thrice  in  every  week* 
Such  were  the  Frencli  Intelligencer,  the  Dutch 
Spy,  the  Irish  Mercury,  and  the  Scots  Dove,  the 
Parliament  Kite,  and  the  Secret  Owl.  Mercurius 
Ackeronticus  brought  them  hebdomadal  News, 
from  Hell;  Mercurius  Democritus  communicated 
wonderful  news  from  the  World  in  the  Moon ;  the 
Laughing  Mercury  gave  perfect  news  from  the 
Antipodes ;  and  Mercurius  Maatix  faithfully 
lashed  all  Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts,  Spies,  and 
other  Intelligencer8."t  Besides  the  newspapers, 
also,  the  great  political  and  religious  questions  of 
the  time  were  debated  in  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
separate  pamphlets,  which  appear  to  have  been 
read  quite  as  universally  and  as  eagerly.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  number  of  such  pamphlets 
printed  in  the  twenty  years  from  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Restoration  was  not 
less  than  thirty  thousand,  which  would  give  a  rate 
of  four  or  five  new  ones  every  day. 

With  the  exception  of  a  magnificent  edition  of 
ChrysoBtom,  in  eight  volumes  folio,  by  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  printed  at  Eton,  where  Savile  was  provost 
of  the  College,  in  1612,  scarcely  any  great  work 
in  the  department  of  ancient  scholarship  appeared 
in  England  during  this  period.  "  The  Greek 
language,  however,**  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  "was 
now  much  studied ;  the  a^e  of  James  and  Charles 
was  truly  learned ;  our  writers  are  prodigal  of  an 
abundant  erudition,  which  embraces  a  far  wider 
range  of  authors  than  are  now  read ;  the  philoso- 
phers of  every-clasa,  the  poets,  the  historians  and 
orators  of  Greece,  to  whom  few  comparatively  had 

•  In  Docembcr,  16«.  howeter.  Spildina.  lbs  Abardcra  iniuUiit,  In 
*  piMU^  which  Mr.ClialmcK  h«s  qiiot«d.  trtti  lu  that "'  now  prlotHl 
M[>en  daUg  came  from  London,  mOImI  SitmU  OuMrrtnea,  dnclulDic 
what  1*  dona  In  uirliameat."— VoL  L  p.  336. 
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paid  regard  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  seem  a>  fami- 
liar to  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  her  next  suc- 
cessors as  the  fathers  of  the  church  are  to  the 
theologians.  A  few,  like  Jeremy  Taylor,  are 
equally  copious  in  their  libations  from  both  streama. 
But,  Uiough  thus  deeply  read  in  ancient  learning, 
our  old  scholars  were  not  very  critical  in  philo- 
logy."* The  present  period,  however,  produced 
a  number  of  works  written  in  Latin  by  English' 
men,  which  still  retain  more  or  less  celebrity; 
among  others,'  the  illuitriouB  Camden's  BritanDia, 
first  published  in  1586,  but  not  enlarged  to  the 
form  in  which  its  author  ultimately  left  it  till  tbe 
appearance  of  the  sixth  edition,  in  1607  ;  the  ume 
writer's  "  Annales  Rerum  Anglicarum  regninle 
Elizabetha,"  the  first  part  of  which  was  prmted 
in  1615,  the  sequel  not  till  after  Camden's  death; 
John  Barclay's  two  political  romances  of  the 
"  Euphormio,"  the  first  part  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1 603,  and  the  more  famous  "  Argenii," 
1621 J  Lord  Herbert's  treatise  "  De  Veritate," 
1624;  the  "  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicana"  ind 
"  Defensio  Secunda"  of  Milton,  already  mentioned; 
and  the  "  De  Primordiis  Ecclesiarum  Britannia- 
rum  "  (afterwards  styled  "  Britannicarum  Ecde- 
siarum  Antiquitates"),  1639,  and  the  "Annales 
Utriosque  Testamenti,"  1650  and  1654,  of  the 
learned  Archbishop  Usher. 

The  history  of  science  in  England  in  die  reign 
of  James  I.  is  illustrated  by  the  two  great  disco- 
veries of  the  method  of  logarithms  by  Napier,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  (at  is  oommonlj  ad- 
mitted) by  Harvey ;  but  we  shall  resore  our 
account  of  the  progress  both  of  the  mathematicil 
and  the  physical  sciences  throughout  this  century 
till  the  next  Book. 

*  LH.  of  Europe,  lil.U.  ' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


HE  furniture  of  the 
palaces  aod  man- 
aions  of  our  priuces, 
I  nobles,  and  gentry 
during  the  seven- 
teenth century  ac- 
I  quired  a  degree  of 
splendour  and  com- 
fort scarcely  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the 
present  day,  and 
'  ^  certainly  much  be- 
--^  yond  the  miserable 
attempts  at  imitation 
of  ckssicsl  modds  introduced  U  vie  commoice- 
ment  of  this  century.  Many  of  the  houses  of 
our  nobility,  especially  those  in  the  country,  con- 
tain even  now  rooms  which  have  remained  almost 
in  statu  qtio  from  the  days  of  the  Jameses  and  the 
Charleses  ;  and  the  elaborate  paintings  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  artists  of  that  period,  who  revelled 
in  interiors,  enlighten  us  as  to  the  fittings  up  of 
more  humble  apartments. 

In  a  warrant  to  the  great  wardrobe  issued 
by  King  James  I.,  in  1613,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the 
Elector  Pe£itine,  thoe  is  a  copious  list  of  articles 
of  fumiture  and  a  description  of  the  materials  of 


which  they  were  composed.  We  will  give  a  few 
extracts,  modernizing  the  spelling: — "Item,  to 
William  Brothericke,  our  embroiderer,  for  em- 
broidering one  whole  suit  of  hangings  upon  crim- 
son velvet,  richly  umished  and  broiderel  all  over 
with  cloth  of  gold  and  cloth  of  silver,  laces  of 
gold,  partly  with  plates,  and  chain-lace  of  gold 
without  plates,  Venice  twists,  and  gold  and  silver 
and  coloured  Naples  silk ;  for  embroidering  the 
several  parts  of  a  sparver  bed  of  crimson  velvet  as 
the  head  par^  ceeler,  double  valance,  and  curtains 
of  velvet  and  aaUn ;  a  very  large  cupboard-doth 
of  crimsm  relvet,  carpet  aoA  screen-doth,  duir, 
stools  and  cushioni,  all  very  richly  garnished  all 
over  widi  cloth  of  gold,  doth  of  silver,  and  coloured 
satin,  &c,  &c.  .  .  .  Item,  to  John  Baker,  our 
upholsterer,  for  making  a  suit  of  bailings  of  crim- 
son vdvet,  containii^  five  pieces  and  two  window- 
pieces  embroidered,  lined  with  died  canvas ;  .  . . . 
for  making  one  cupboard-clolh,  one  carpet,  and 
one  screen-cloth  of  like  crimson  vdvet,  em- 
broidered, all  lined  with  taffeta,  and  garnished 
with  fi-inges  of  gold  and  silk;  for  making  two 
large  window- curtains  of  crimson  damask,  lined 
with  fustian,  copper  rings,  Iyer  of  thread,  and 
other  necessaries  to  them;  ...  for  one  bed,  one 
bolster,  and  two  pillows  of  Milan  fustian  filled 
with  down,  sewed  with  silk;  Uuee  quilts  of 
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fiiBtian  cased  with  taffeta,  filled  with  wool  and 
sewed  with  silk ;  two  pair  of  hlankets  of  Milan 
fustian  of  6Te  breadths  and  five  yards  long  the 
piece^  sewed  with  silk;  two  pair  of  line  Spanish 
blankets ;  . ,  .  .  two  counterpoints  of  plush,  both 
sides  alik^  sewed  with  silk. .  .  .  Item,  to  Henry 
Waller,  joiner,  for  one  frame  for  a  canopy  for  a 
cushion-cloth,  with  iron-work  to  it,  for  the  timber- 
work  of  one  chair,  two  low  stools,  and  two  little 
tables ;  for  one  folding  table  of  walnut- 
tree     &c,  &c.* 

*  Ahm,  quMii  of  JamM  I.,  hul  ft  walaot-tow  cliwt  of  dniren  in 


Paper  and  leather-hangings  were  invented  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  walls  of  the 
wealthier  classes  were  now  enriched  with  the 
magnificent  paintings  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Tenieta, 
Rembrandt,  Terburg,  &c.,  in  addition  to  those  of 
Holbein  and  Jansen ;  and  the  chefs  (Vauvrei  of 
the  earlier  great  masters  of  Italy  were  displayed 
in  gorgeous  frames,  and  amidst  objects  of  art  and 
viriiL  worthy  of  their  companionship.  Omameots 
of  china-ware  had  been  brought  from  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  but,  in  1631,  they  were  r^uLur 
articles  of  importation  by  the  East  India  ship*. 
Turkey  and  Fenian  carpets  are  seen  in  paiatii^ 
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'  this  period  covering  the  tables  of  even  the 
liddling  classes  of  society,  JIoots  being  still  matted 
r  strewed  with  rushes  even  in  palaces,  excepting 
1066  of  throne  or  bed-rooms,  where  carpets  were 
id  down  in  front  of  the  throne  or  by  the  side  of  the 
ed.  The  ceihngs  of  state  apartments  were  also 
iomed  with  paintings  of  historical  or  allegorical 
iibjects  by  the  first  artists. 
The  costume  of  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's 
fign  continued  in  fashion  apparently  for  ||some 
me  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  The  king 
imsclf  had  his  cldthing  made  larger,  and  even  hia 


doublets  quilted,  through  fear  of  assassination,  his 
breeches  in  great  plaits  and  full  stufied.  The 
frontispiece  to  a  book  of  hunting,  published  in 
this  reign,  gives  us  a  good  specimen  of  this  style 
of  dress  as  worn  by  the  monarch,  his  courtiers,  and 
attendants,  when  pursuing  James's  favourite  amuse- 
ment— the  chase.  In  Decker's  Gull's  Horn  Book, 
first  printed  in  1609,  we  are  told  that  the  noblest 
gallants,  when  "  they  consecrate  their  hours  to  their 
mistresses  and  to  revelling,  wear  feathers  then 
chiefiy  in  their  hats,  being  of  the  fairest  ensigns 
of  their  bravery."    But  very  rich  faaji^mds  and 
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jewels  were  worn  vidumt  feathen  bs  well  as  with 
them.  For  the  shape  of  the  hatB  of  this  period  the 
reader  ma^  turn  to  a  preceding  pag«  in  this  volume, 
whrav  Guide  Fawkea  and  bis  compfmirau  are  en- 
graved from  a  print  published  in  1605  or  1606.* 
John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  ixnaurea  the  extra- 
vagance of  those  who 

W«u  •  turn  Iq  ihoe-MiInn  •igeA  witli  fold. 

And  apaiiBM  utrten  worUi  *  mpyhold  ; 

A  hoia  and  dcmblol  which  a  lordthlp  eott ; 

A  ghuiy  ckMik  ihrm  mauoTt'  prica  altnoct; 

A  bwTer  band  and  ft-atbrr  for  lbs  bMd 

Prlud  at  Uiit  cburch't  Uthe,— (be  poor  ima'a  bread. 

The  orint  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  nven  in  a. 
preceding  cbapter,t  presents  usvrith  ^1  the  articles 
above  mentioned.  The  trunks  are  of  a  fashion 
prevalent  towards  the  middle  of  James's  rei^, 
and  such  as  Prince  Henry  is  represented  weanng 
in  the  print  given  below  from  Drayton's  Polyolbion 
dated  1613. 

Silk  and  thread  stockings  were  now  generally 
worn  by  the  gentry,  those  of  woollen  dow  having 
become  quite  unfashionable. 

Short  jackets  or  doublets,  with  hanging  or  false 
sleeves,  were  worn  towards  the  end  of  James's 
reign ;  and  the  ruff  was  succeeded  by  the  band 
and  the  peccadilloe  or  piccadilly,  from  a  well-known 
alwp  for  the  tale  of  which  the  street  so  called  re- 
caved  Its  name.t  When  James  I.  visited  Gam- 
brid^  in  1615,  the  vice  chancellor  of  diat  uni- 
versitjr  issued  an  order  prohibiting  "the  fearful 
enormity  and  exeeas  of  apparel  seen  in  all  degrees, 
as  namely  strange  peccadilloes,  vast  bands,  huge 
cufis^  ahoe-TOses,  tufts,  locks  and  tops  of  hair, 
unbeBeemingthat  modesty  and  carriu^  of  students 
in  80  renowned  an  university."  The  bands  and 
ruffs  were  alike  stiffened  with  yellow  starch,  e 
fashion  brought,  it  is  said,  from  France,  by  Mrs. 
Turner,  who  was  afterwards  executed  for  poisoning 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  who,  as  mentioned  in  a 
former  page,  caused  the  extinction  of  the  very 
Aishion  she  had  introduced  by  tropearing  on  the 
scaffold  in  a  ruff  of  that  colour.  Yellow  ruffs  and 
bands  are  continually  alluded  to  by  the  dramatists 
of  this  period. 

For  we  sumptuous  materials  of  which  the  dresses 
of  this  day  were  made  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  tluB  re^,  the  details 
of  vbidi  are  too  elaborate  tm  our  cohunns.  The 
warrant  to  the  mat  wardrobe  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  already  quoted,  contains  a 
curious  list  (tf  cloths  of  gold,  brocaded  silks, 
velvets,  saUns,  tissues,  &c.,  &c.  "  Su^ar-loaf 
buttons,*'  both  Ituge  and  small,  are  mentioned  in 
it  as  much  employed  for  the  decoration  of  dresses ; 
and  another  item  is  "  to  John  White,  shoemaker, 
for  eight  pair  of  pumps  for  eight  pages,  with  eight 
pair  of  roses,  edged  with  copper  lace  to  them.'* 
Bagle-lace  and  bugle-buttons  appear  also  in 
request,  and  two  and  twen^  pair  or  silk  stockings 

•  flee  ule,  p.  S3l  f  See  anle,  p,  fil. 
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and  four  of  worsted  are  ordered  for  the  pages  and 
footmen.  Eighteen  yards  <tf  black  wroiwht  velvet 
are  ordered  for  a  gown  for  the  {Hinceas's  paysician  ; 
and  there  are  four  suits  for  four  pages,  described 
minutely  as  consisting  of  "  douUets  and  hose,  the 
doubleU  oS  doth  of  gold,  Uned  with  ta&ta,  sod 
laced  with  gold  lace,  two  and  two  in  a  acHS,  vrUh 
peckadells  of  white  satfai,  the  hose  of  tanuj 
velvet,  laced  thick  with  gold-lace  bnttooa  with 
small  fumishii^s,  as  canvas-cotton,  baise,  fustian 
for  pockets,  and  stiffening  for  the  same,'*  and 
"  four  cloaks  of  tawney  velvet,  laced  with  nx  gtdd 
laces  round  about,  lined  with  shag,  and  bordered 
with  buckram."  The  portrait  of  Amie  of  Denmu-k, 
queen  to  James  I.,  engraved  in  Strutt's  '*  Dresses 
and  Habits,"  and  that  of  the  Countess  of  Sonunet, 
given  in  our  first  chapter,*  afford  us  specimens  of 
the  dress  of  the  female  nobility  of  the  period. 
The  enormous  fardingale  was  worn  throughout 
this  reign  by  the  higher  classes.  Grognun  gowns, 
lined  throughout  <  with  velvet,  durance  pettiooata, 
and  nlver  bodkins  are  mentioned  in  tne  comedy 
of  "Eastward  Hoe,"  aa  part  of  the  apparel  and 
omamente  of  dttzens*  wives  and  dau^^ora  at  thia 
time,  aa  are  French  hoods  and  guarded  W- 
beredorlaced)  gowna  in  the  play  of  the  **ZjaDdon 
Prodigal,"  printed  in  1605. 

The  costume  of  the  time  of  Charles  T.  has  been 
familiarized  to  us  by  the  numberless  prints  of  that 
unfortunide  monarch  and  the  most  distinguished 
personages  of  his  reign,  engraved  from  the  paint- 
ings of  Vandyke,  whose  name  baa  indeed  been 
given  to  the  peculiar  and  elegant  habit  his  pencil 
has  so  often  portrayed.  At  the  commencement 
of  Charles's  reign,  unrever,  the  later  ftshitms  of 
his  father's  time  held  their  ground ;  and  we  find 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  comedy  of  the  "  New  Inn,*' 
first  acted  in  1629,  making  a  beau  dedare« — 

*■  I  ««dd  put  OB 
ThaSnoy  chain  abontavMAi  the  rall^ 
ThomAofFlJindBni  tim  ika  Nnpin  bat, 
Wfth  tlio  BoBO  iMi-baad  ud  Uw  nraratlM  uatib 
The  Hllu  wmni,  lha  dank  oT  Oeowa  art 
With  BnAnnt  bntlMM:  all  my  giran  nfanaa 
» J  ^at  a*  BoUvM  of  Madrid." 

Some  of  the  paintings  of  Charles  also  represent 
him  in  what  Jonson  calls  *'  long  sausaage  hose,'* 
or  **  breeches  pinned  up  like  pudding-bags" — a. 
Dutch  fashion,  whidk  is  to  be  seen  in  HoUaad  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  particularly  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  to  diia  day.  Another  sort 
of  long  breeches,  which  may  also  have  been  al 
Dutch  origin,  form  part  of  the  Vandyke  costume 
before  alluded  to,  but  they  hang  loose  below  the 
knee,  and  are  either  fringed  or  adorned  with  a 
TOW  of  points  or  ribands  meeting  the  wide  tops  of 
the  boots,  which  were  ruflSed  with  lace  or  lawn. 
Portraits  of  this  period  exhibit  a  curious  cl<^  or 
false  sole  to  the  boots,  which  appear  to  be  exces- 
sively high-heeled.  They  are  particularly  remark- 
able in  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  by 
Vandy^,  in  the  collection  of  the  Eari  of  Darnley, 
at  Cobham  Hall,  Kent.  The  upper  part  of  the 
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Vuidyke  awtame  eomiBted  of  •  short  doublet  of 
•ilk  or  BBtin,  with  slaihed  deem ;  a  falling  collar 
of  rich  point  Ism  ;  a  short  cloak  worn  carelessly 
over  one  shoulder,  and  a  broad-leafed  Flemieh 
beaver  hat  with  one  or  more  feathers  falhng  grace- 
fully from  it ;  a  very  broad  and  richly  embroidered 
Bwofd-belt,  in  which  usually  hung  a  Spanish 
rapier.  The  silk  doublet  w&s  occasionally  ex- 
changed for  a  buff  coat,  readbing  half  way  down 
the  thigh,  with  or  without  sleeres,  and  sometimes 
laced  widi  gold  or  silver,  and  the  ckiak  in  that 
case  for  a  scarf  or  sash  of  silk  or  satin  worn  either 
round  the  waist  or  over  the  shoulder,  and  tied  in  a 
lai:ge  bow  eitlier  behind  or  on  the  hip.  When 
over  this  coat  was  placed  tihe  steel  goi^  or  a 
breast  and  back-pHate,  the  wearer  was  equipped 
for  batde,  complete  armour  being  now  confined 
afattost  entirely  to  the  heavy  hone.  The  inter- 
ODurse  with  Spain  had  in  the  previous  reign 
changed  the  name  of  lancer  into  cavalier — an  ap- 
pelladon  which  ultimately  distinguished  the  whole 
royal  party  from  that  of  the  republican,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  cropped  hair  of  the  latter  ob- 
tainol  for  them  the  title  of  Roundheads  from  their 
opponents—"  the  wealthy  curled  darlmgs  of  the 
isle" — who  wore  their  hair  in  long  ring&ts  upon 
their  shoulders.  The  moustache  and  peaked 
beard  were  common  to  both  parties.  The  Grom- 
wditet  eaebewed  silks  and  satins,  wearing  cloths 
and  coarser  stuflfa  of  black  and  sober  colours,  and 
adhered  to  the  old  high-erawned  black  hat,  in 
jnreference  to  the  low-crowned  Planish  beaver. 

Similar  distinctions  arose  at  the  same  period 
between  the  ftnoAles  of  opposite  parties — ^the  ladies 
of  the  royalists  wearing  ringlets  and  feathers, 
while  those  of  the  Puritans  covered  the  head 
closely  with  hood,  cap,  coif,  or  high-crowned  hat. 
The  pencil  of  Hollar  has  fiilly  illustrated  this  por- 
tion of  our  subject  in  his  6ne  works,  "  Ornatus 
MuUebris  Anglicanos,**  published  in  1640,  and 
"  Theatrom  Mulierum,"  published  in  1644. 

Masks  were  much  worn  at  this  period  by  fe- 
males of  the  higher  classes,  and  mufflers  by 
eldeil;  women  of  humbler  conditions.  Mufis  of 
fur  and  el^ant  fona  composed  of  ostrich-feathers 
were  carried  by  women  of  fitshion.  With  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  we  may  be  said  to  take  leave  of 
armour.  His  father.  King  James,  had  declared  it 
to  be  an  admirable  invention,  because  it  prevented 
the  wearer  as  much  from  doing  harm  to  others  as 
from  receiving  injury  himself;  and  the  improve- 
meat  of  fire-arms  gradually  occasioned  the  aban- 
donment of  it  piece  by  piece,  until  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  back  and  breast-plates,  which  were 
made  bullet-proof^  and  the  open  steel  head-piece 
or  iron  pot,  as  the  common  sort  were  called;  buff 
coats,  long  buff  gloves  or  gauntlets,  and  high  boots 
of  jacked  leather,  thence  called  jacked  or  jack- 
boots, d^endiug  sufficiently  the  rest  of  the  person. 
Troops  so  armed  acquired  the  name  of  cuirassiers. 

In  1632  the  English  cavalry  was  divided  into 
four  classes :  the  X^ciers,  the  Cuirassiers,  theHar- 
quebuM^  or  Caralnnien,  and  the  Dngons  or 
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Dragoons.*  The  fint  were  fullest  armed, 
wearing  a  close  casque  or  head-piece,  gorget, 
breast  and  back-plates  (pistol  and  culiver  proof), 
pauldrons,  vambraces,  two  gauntlets,  tassets,  cul- 
easetts,  cnlets  or  garde-de-reins^  and  a  buff  coat 
with  long  skirts  to  wear  between  their  clothes 
and  their  armour.  Their  weapons  were,  a  good 
sword,  "  stiff  cutting  and  sharp  pointed,"  a  lance 
eighteen  feet  long,  one  or  two  pistols  of  sufficient 
bore  and  length,  a  fiask,  cartouch-box,  and  all  ap- 
purtenances fitting.  The  Cuirassiers,  armed,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  with  back,  breast,  and 
head-piece,  only  carried  swords  end  pistols. 
The  Harquebnsaiera,  or  Carabiniera,  were  simi- 
larly defended,  but  carried,  in  addition  to  sword 
and  pistol,  the  harquebuss  or  th§  carabine,  ac- 
cording to  their  ap^ellatitm.  The  Dragoons,  first 
rused  in  France  m  1600,  wore  only  **a  buff 
coat  with  deep  skirts,  and  an  open  head-piece 
with  cheeks,"  and  were  divided  at  first  into  two 
classes,  pikemen  and  musketeers,  so  called  from 
the  weapons  they  carried;  but  in  1645  they 
changed  their  muskets  for  the  ahorter  piece  called 
*'  the  dr^n,"  from  which  the  French  troops  of 
this  description  had  originally  received  their 
name ;  and  in  1649  the  dragon  was  abandoned 
for  the  caliver,  or  culiver,  corrupted  from  calibre, 
a  fire-arm  of  the  particular  bore  ordered  by  govern- 
ment,  and  lighter  than  the  uisual  match  or  wheel- 
lock.  The  modem  firelock  was  invented  about 
1635.  The  musket-rest  and  the  swme's  feather 
(the  preciurior  of  the  bayonet)  wen  abandoned 
during  the  civil  wars. 

The  character  and  tastes  of  James  I.  soon 
banished  those  mere  shadows  of  the  chivalric  ages 
that  hod  still  lingered  and  flitted  about  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  at  a  tournament,  indeed, 
held  in  one  of  the  fir&t  years  of  his  rdgQ,t  that  he 
found  his  worthless  favourite  Carr ;  hut  after  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  his  countenandng  such  anti- 
quated spectacles.  His  heroic  son  Henry,  it  is 
true,  was  an  enthusiast  for  military  pageants  of 
this  nature,  and  delighted  in  running  at  the  ring, 
fighting  at  baniers,  and  breaking  spears  in  the 
tilt-yard ;  but  even  the  example  of  the  heir-appa- 
rent was  lost  upon  the  English  nobility.  Chivalry, 
even  as  a  harmless  gome,  had  gone  quite  out  of 
&8hiou  only  a  few  years  after  the  commencemmt 
of  t^  seventeenth  century ;  and  men  would  as 
soon  have  dreunt  of  foUowii^  the  career  of  the 
knight  of  1a  Mancha,  as  wearing  harness  and 
mounting  war-horses,  except  at  the  urgent  call  of 
necessity. 

While  the  lance  and  the  battle-axe  were  thus 
laid  aside,  the  rapier  and  dagger  came  into 
more  active  exercise,  and  the  duello,  or  modern 
duel,  now  became  the  customary  mode  of  de- 
ciding their  differences  among  gentlemen.  In 
these  encounters,  which,  as  at  present,  arose  not 
Only  out  of  private  and  personal  quarrels,  but  also 
0^  public  questions  of  the  day,  it 

.niixtte  Iwtractiftu  fn  tike  C&f  klik.  .Cambridge,  U33. 
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Ak»  of  Dikmak,  Qiriii*  or  Jahsi  I,  From  Strait 


Bometimefl  happened  that  the  parties,  though  of 
high  rank,  belaboured  each  other  stoutly  with 
cudgels  before  proceeding  to  more  knightly  extre- 
mities ;  but  even  in  the  regular  duel  it  was  not 
unusual  for  unfair  adTantages  of  Tarioui  kinds  to 
be  attempted  to  be  taken  by  one  or  both  of  the 
parties,  till  the  practice  of  appointing  seconds  in 
all  cases  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  guard  against 


EwiuiH  Ladt  or  Qoum.  HoUu'i  OibkIu  MulliMi,  IM. 


OiKTLitroHAii.  Ibid. 


such  treacheries.  Combatants  also,  before  they  en- 
coimtered,  sometimes  searched  each  other's  clothes, 
or,  for  better  aisurance,  stripped,  and  fought 
in  their  shirts.  Yet,  when  a  duel  was  a  grave 
and  premeditated  affair,  and  between  men  of  nice 
honour  and  punctilio,  the  stately  ceremonials  of 
ancient  chivalry  were  carefully  observed.  If  the 
challenge  was  delivered  orally,  it  was  with  hat  in 
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hand,  profound  congtfes,  and  fervent  proteatationi 
of  respect ;  and  if  by  letter,  the  length  of  the 
challeDger^B  sword  was  spedfied,  and  the  terms  of 
combat  prescribed.  If  the  party  challenged  de- 
murred at  the  invitation,  the  bearer  gravely  stuck 
the  cartel  upon  the  point  of  his  sheathed  rapier, 


CotrinmroHAii  wm  HurrLXi.  Spead'i       of  Bnglud. 


and  again  tendered  it ;  but  if  it  w^  still  refused 
the  weapon  was  gradually  lowered,  until  the  p^ier 
fell  at  the  recusant^s  feet.*  James,  in  his  favourite 
character  of  peacemaker,  found  ample  employmoit 
in  composing  the  quarrels  or  preventing  the  daels 

*  Lift  of  Lord  Hoibort  of  Cherbar. 
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of  his  nobles  and  courtiers;  but  in  the  later  part 
of  this  period  the  fashion  of  duelling  was  driven 
out  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  When  tlie 
civil  war  broke  out  the  most  pugnacious  had  fight- 
ing enough  of  a  more  serious  sort;  and  when 
peace  was  restored  the  practice  of  private  combat 
was  no  longer  tolerated  the  puritanical  govern- 
ment that  was  now  established. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  the 
citizens  of  London  were  carefully  trained  in  the 
use  of  the  pike  and  musket.  The  general  muster 
of  this  civie  militia  was  af  first  once  a-year; 
the  training  and  exercise  of  individual  companies 
took  place  four  times  a-year,  and  lasted  two 
days  each  time.  These  trainings  were  originally 
very  irksome  to  weary  artisans  and  thrifty  shop- 
keojers,  as,  independently  of  the  weight  of 
back  and  breast-plate,  scull-cap,  sword,  musket, 
and  bandoliers,  with  which  they  were  obliged  to 
repair  to  the  muster,  the  military  discipline  was  of 
Bueh  a  complex  character,  that  it  botJi  impwed 


much  labour  and  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time. 
The  ponderous  matchlock,  or  carbine,  of  those 
days,  had  to  be  put  through  a  long  succesaion  of 
manoeuvres  before  it  could  be  loaded,  primed,  and 
discharged.  In  learning  to  shoot  with  i^  the 
soldier-citizen  was  obliged  to  gather  courage,  and 
accustom  himself  to  the  recoil  of  his  piece,  by 
flashing  a  little  powder  in  the  pan  ;  the  use  oS 
waddinff  for  the  ball  not  being  as  yet  understood, 
he  could  only  shoot  e&ectualty  breaat-high;  and 
his  fire  was  delivered  in  tiie  act  of  advancing,  leat 
be  should  become  himself  a  maik  to  the  enemy, 
while  taking  a  standing  aim.  As  for  the  pike,  it 
was  a  Btout  beavy  weapon  of  pliant  ash,  about 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it 
could  only  be  acquired  by  frequent  practice.*  The 
Puritans  at  first  regarded  these  warlike  mustera  in 
the  Artillery  Gardens  with  abhorrence,  as  an  ab- 
solute mingUng  with  the  profane ;  but  when  they 
were  taught  firom  the  pulpits  that  their  prelected 
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Teformation  could  only  be  accompluhed  by  carnal 
weapous,  Oiey  crowded  to  the  exercise  with  ala- 
crity.* In  uie  mean  time  the  proud  cavaliers, 
who  were  atill  blind  to  the  political  signs  of  the 
times,  Uugbed  scOTnfully  at  tbese  new  duplays  of 
cockney  diivalry,  and  were  wont  to  declare  that  it 
took  a  Puritan  two  years  to  learn  how  to  discbai^e 
a  musket  without  winking.-t*  But  the  laugh  was 
turned  against  themselves  after  the  civil  wars 
commenced,  when  the  pikes  and  guns  of  the  civic 
militia  scattered  the  fiery  cavalry  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert and  bore  down  all  before  them.  When  these 
Puritans  were  converted  into  actual  soldiers  they 
**  marched  to  the  field  in  high-crowned  hats, 
collared  bands,  great  loose  coats,  long  tucks  under 
them,  and  calves'  leather  boots :  tb^  used  to  sing 
a  psidm,  fall  on,  and  beat  all  opposition  to  the 
devil."}  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  Uut  the  long 
acUve  service  and  miliury  renown  these  cam- 
paigners gave  them  no  disrelish,  after  the  war  had 
ended,  for  their  former  peaceful  and  humble  occu- 
pations. On  the  contrary,  the  soldier  resumed  his 
mechanical  implements,  and  the  officer  returned  to 
his  8h<m  or  warehouse,  while  the  cavaliers  still 
went  about  with  belts  and  swords,  swearing, 
swaggering,  and  breaking  into  houses,  and  steeJ- 
ing  vhatever  they  could  find. 

"  Lxtter  of  Suinel  Butler  in  Scmcn'i  Timeti,  TOl.  b.  p.  668. 
I  Ibii  ' 
i  SbMLwtU't  Cooady  aT   Tb*  Voliatwri." 


PstMAy,  liai.  IbM.  Z3 

The  chief  amusements  of  the  court  of  King 
James  were  masques  and  emblematic  pageants ; 
and  as  these  were  chiefly  the  production  of  Ben 
Jonson,  they  were  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  the  preceding  period.  Still,  however,  the  pe- 
dantry of  James,  and  the  frivolity  of  queen, 
required  those  accommodations  on  the  part  of  the 
poet  which  his  own  good  taste  would  have  re- 
jected. In  one  of  these  representations,  called  the 
Masque  of  Blackness,  twelve  Ethiopian  njmphs, 
taking  a  voyage  to  Britain,  to  have  their  com- 
plexions made  white,  were  represented  by  the 
queen  and  twelve  ladies  of  the  court,  whose  faces 
and  arms  were  besmeared  for  the  occasion  with 
black  paint.  At  the  end  of  the  masque  a  banquet 
was  set  out,  and,  as  the  courtiers  were  hungry,  the 
feast  was  "  so  furiously  assaulted,  that  down  went 
tables  and  tressels  before  one  bit  was  touched."* 
A  more  detailed  account,  however,  of  a  court 
pi^eaut,  ezhilnted  befOTe  James  and  the  Kit^  of 
Denmark  at  Theobalds,  gives  an  astounding  view 
hoSb.  of  the  taste  and  monl  character  of  the  &)gUsh 
court  of  this  period.  "One  day,"  writes  Sir  John 
Harrington,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country, 
during  the  visit  of  Christii^i  IV.,  King  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  summer  of  1606,t  "  a  great  feast  was 
held,  and  after  dinner  the  representation  of  Solo- 
his  Temple  and  the  coming  of  the  Queen 

e  glie^       made,  or,  1  may  better  say,  was 
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meant  to  have  been  made*  before  their  ma- 
jeitica,  device  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
othen.  But,  olaa !  as  all  earthly  things  do  &il  to 
poor  mortals  in  enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  pre- 
sentment hereof.  The  lady  who  did  play  the 
queen's  part  did  carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both 
^eir  majesties,  but,  forgetting  the  steps  arising  to 
the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  his  Danish 
majes^'s  utp^  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though  I  rather 
think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was  the  hurry 
and  confusion ;  cloths  and  napkins  were  at  hand 
to  make  all  clean.  His  majesty  then  got  up  and 
would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba ;  but  he  fell 
down,  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and  was 
carried  to  an  inner  chamber,  and  laid  on  a  bed  of 
state,  which  was  not  a  little  defiled  with  the  pre- 
sents of  the  queen  which  had  been  bestowed  oa 
his  garments,  such  as  wine,  cream,  beven^ 
cidEes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters.  The  enter- 
tainment and  show  went  forward,  and  most  of  the 
presenters  went  backwud,  or  fell  down;  wine  did 
80  occupy  their  upper  chambers.  Now  did  appear 
in  rich  dress  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity :  Hope  did 
essay  to  epeak,  but  wine  rendered  her  endeavours 
BO  feeble,  that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  the  king 
would  excuse  her  brevity :  Faith  was  then  alone, 
for  I  am  certain  she  was  not  joined  with  good 
works,  and  left  the  court  in  a  staggering  condi- 
tion :  Chari^  came  to  the  king's  feet,  and  seemed 
to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  com- 
mitted; in  some  sort  she  made  obeisance,  and 
brought  gifts,  but  said  she  would  return  home 
again,  as  there  was  no  ^(t  which  heaven  had  not 
already  given  to  his  majesty.   She  then  returned 

to  Faith  and  Hope,  who  were  both  uck  

in  the  lower  hall.  Next  came  Victory  in  bright 
armour,  and,  by  a  strange  medley  of  versificatioD, 
did  endeavour  to  make  suit  to  the  king.  But 
Victory  did  not  triumph  long;  for,  after  much 
lamentable  utterance,  she  was  led  away  like  a  silly 
captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  in  the  outer  steps  of  the 
ante-chamber.  Now  Peace  did  make  entry,  and 
strive  to  get  foremost  to  the  king ;  but  I  grieve  to 
tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover  unto  those  of 
her  attendants,  and,  much  contrary  to  her  sem- 
blance, most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive- 
branch,  and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those  who  did 
oppose  her  coming."* 

The  whole  of  this  description  seems  so  incre- 
dible, that  many  might  &mk  the  translator  of 
Ariosto  had  in  this  instance  assumed  the  licence  of 
his  Italian  original ;  but  Uie  testimony  of  other 
contemporaries  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
Harrington^s  account  is  at  all  exaggerated. 

While  the  masculine  and  original  charscter  of 
the  national  mind  was  gradually  emandpating 
dramatic  poetiy  equally  from  the  trammels  of  the 
classical  school  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
pedantic  predilections  of  James  tended  to  prevent 
this  improvement  from  fully  overtaking  the  court 
plays  and  royal  pageants,  so  that  during  his  whole 
leign  the  hoitben  gods  or  Christian  virtues  eoor 


tmued  to  figure  among  the  leading  personages  in 
such  exhibitions.  Not  only  the  courtiers,  how- 
ever, but  grave  matter-of-ftct  citixeus,  acqui- 
esced in  the  royal  faumonr ;  so  that  in  1610,  when 
Prince  Henry  repaired  to  WhitdxaH,  to  he  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  met  at  Chelsea  by 
the  lord  mnror  and  corporation  of  Lradoo, 
attended  by  Neptune  riding  on  a  dolphin,  and  a 
sea-goddess  mounted  on  a  whale,  which  deities 
addressed  him  in  complimentary  speeches.  But 
wi&  the  succeeding  reign  all  this  pedantry  had  so 
completely  disappeared,  that  a  roysl  masque  or 
pageant  was  a  fair  transcript  from  the  world  of 
reality.  A  description  of  one  of  these  exhibitions, 
which  was  presented  before  the  king,  queen,  and 
court  at  Whitehall,  in  1633,  by  the  members  of 
the  inns  of  court,  will  best  illustrate  the  magnitude 
of  this  chaise.  It  consisted  of  a  masque  and  an 
anti-masque.  The  first  was  arra^r^udmushalled 
after  the  ftshion  of  a  Roman  triumph,  the  figures 
composing  which  consisted  of  the  com^iest  men  in 
England,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid  and  be- 
coming costume;  the  dresses,  the  chariots,  and 
steeds  were  cov^ed  with  omamenta  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  blazed  in  the  light  of  countless  torches, 
while  the  whole  solemn  procession  moved  with 
measured  steps  to  accompanying  bands  of  music 
No  puppet  or  impersonation,  whether  of  the 
classical,  allegorical,  or  romantic  world,  intruded 
to  mar  Uie  chasteness  of  the  exhibition — all  was 
real,  modem,  and  of  Uie  choicest  and  hai^nest 
selection.  Something  more,  however,  was  stiU 
necessary  for  the  gratification  of  the  popular  taste  ; 
and  the  anti-masque,  which  followed,  was  an  avowed 
but  good-humoured  parody  upon  the  first  part 
die  procession.  It  was  formed  of  cripples,  bej^an, 
and  other  squalid  figures,  mounted  upon  miserdile 
jades,  and  moving  along  to  the  music  of  keys, 
tongs,  and  bones.  The  whole  exhibition  was  de- 
signed originally  to  express  the  devotedness  of  the 
inns  of  court  to  Charles  I.  and  his  measures,  and 
their  abhorrence  of  Puritanism,  Piynne,  and  his 
Histrio-mastrix ;  but,  in  the  auti-masque,  a  sly  op- 
portunity was  also  taken  of  ridiculing  the  subject  of 
patents,  one  of  the  chief  political  abuses  of  the 
dsy.  Thus  one  man  appeared  mounted  upon  a 
litUe  horse,  with  a  great  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
head-stall  and  reins  about  his  esrs:  this  was  a 
projector  wanting  a  patent  that  none  should  be 
allowed  to  ride  their  horses  except  with  such  bila 
as  they  should  buy  of  him.  After  him  came  ano- 
ther fellow  with  a  bimch  of  carrots  on  his  bead 
and  a  capon  upon  his  fist :  he  wanted  a  patent  of 
monopoly  as  the  first  mventor  of  the  art  of  fiieding 
capcms  with  carrots,  and  that  none  but  bimsdf 
should  have  the  privilege  of  the  said  invention  for 
fourteen  years,  according  to  the  statute.  Other 
projectors  were  ridiculed  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  this  part  of  the  pageant  "  pleased  the  spec- 
tators the  more,  because  by  it  an  information  was 
covertly  given  to  the  king  of  the  unfitness  and 
ridiculousness  of  those  projects  ^^nst  the  law." 
Nor  was  the  hint  taken  in  Ul  part      the  oonr^ 
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far  Hie  queen  ms  so  hif^j  cteliglited  vHh  the 
pneession,  that  the  causea  it  to  be  repeated.  At 

the  close  Ae  whole  party  repaired  to  the  Ban- 
queting HouK  at  Whitehall,  where  dancing  con- 
tinned  till  morning,  when  a  sumptuous  banquet 
closed  the  entertunments.  The  expense  of  this 
rich  pageant  amounted  to  21,000/.* 

In  the  retinues  and  domestic  attendance  of  the 
nobles  of  this  period  everything  proclaimed  that 
tiie  era  of  feudal  authority  and  magnificence  had 
^parted.  Accordingly,  when  the  civil  wars  had 
commenced,  no  peer,  however  wealthy  or  high  in 
rank,  coald  drag  after  him  a  regiment,  or  even  a 
company,  of  unwilling  vassals  to  the  field :  on  the 
contrary*  die  meanest  hind  was  free  to  choose 
between  long  and  parliament  Something,  how- 
ever, of  the  mere  pomp  of  feadalinm  was  still 
maintuned  in  the  domestic  establuhments  of  the 
nobility  and  the  wealthier  gentry.  The  father  of 
John  Evelyn,  when  he  was  shenfF  of  the  counties 
of  Surrey  and  Su88ex,t  had  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
servants  in  liveries  of  green  satin  doublets,  besides 
several  gentlemen  and  persons  of  quality  who 
waited  on  him,  dressed  in  the  same  garb.  One  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  of  English  establish- 
ments at  this  time,  was  that  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer, the  Eerl  of  Dorset,  the  Lord  Buckhurst 
and  well-known  poet  of  tlu  court  of  Elizabeth. 
It  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  servants, 
besides  workmen  attached  to  the  house,  and 
others  that  were  hir^  occasionally.!  The  chief 
servants  of  the  nobility  (so  they  were  called,  but 
they  were  rather  followers  or  clients)  were  still 
the  younger  sons  of  respectaUe  or  even  noble 
families,  who  attached  themselves  to  the  ftrtones 
of  a  powerful  patron,  and  served  him  either  in 
court  or  military  aflairs,  for  which  they  were 
allowed  separate  retinues  of  men  and  horses,  with 
gratuities  in  money  and  promises  of  promotion.! 
The  progress  of  improvement,  that  had  banished 
minstrels,  jut^lers,  and  tumblers  from  princely 
households,  had  naturally  introduced  the  drama  in 
their  room ;  and  accordingly  we  sometimes  iind  a 
company  of  actors  classed  among  the  servants  of 
the  chief  noblemen,  as  well  as  a  family  musician, 
or  even  a  whole  band.  A  steward,  distinguished 
by  a  velvet  jacket  and  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck, 
presided  as  marshal  of  the  housdiold,  and  next  to 
him  was  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen.||  But  these 
cumbrous  wppraidi^  were  daily  lessening,  as  do- 
mestic onnfort  came  to  be  better  understood.  This 
improvement,  however,  had  commenced  still  earlier 
among  those  of  less  rank  and  pretension.  All  who 
had  their  fortune  still  to  seek  in  the  court  or  the 
army,  and  all  who  repaired  to  the  metropolis  in 
quest  of  pleasure,  found,  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  that  the  hustle  and  the  scramble  of  new 
and  stirring  times  mate  a  numerous  train  of  at- 
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tendanta  an  uncomfortable  appendage :  the  gallant 
and  the  courtier,  therefore,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
studied  "French  thrift,"  and  contented  himself 
with  a  single  "skirted  page,"  who  walked  behind 
him  carrymg  his  cloak  and  rapier.    In  conse- 

Suence  of  the  extravagant  living  mtroduced  daring 
lis  period,  the  spendthrift  gentleman  often  sank 
into  the  serving-man,  as  we  may  see  from  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  such  a  transformation  in  the  ' 
old  plays.  When  servants  were  out  of  place,  we 
learn,  m>m  the  same  authentic  pictures  of  the  real 
life  of  the  times,  that  they  sometimes  repaired 
to  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  the  great  place  of  public 
lounge,  and  there  stood  against  the  pillars,  holding 
before  them  a  written  placard  stating  their  parti- 
cular qualificationsi,  and  th^  desire  of  employ- 
ment* 

But  whatever  rebenchment  might  be  making 
in  honsebold  expenditure  by  a  diminished  attend- 
ance was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  extra- 
vagance in  dress  and  personal  ornament  that  had 
now  become  an  absolute  frenzy.  The  caterpillar 
does  not  more  eagerly  burst  into  a  butterfly  upon 
the  approach  of  sunshine  than  did  the  clumsv* 
ungainly  figure  of  James  into  a  gilded  coxcomb, 
as  soon  as  he  was  transported  from  the  scantily 
furnished  halls  of  Holyrood  to  the  plentiful  palaces 
of  the  south.  It  is  said  that  he  almost  daily 
figured  in  a  new  suit,  a  humour  that  soon  became 
prevalent  among  the  courtiers.  Still  more  gene- 
rally influential  than  James's  own  example  was 
that  of  his  several  handsome  fovourites,  all  of  whom 
having  been  indebted  fyt  the  nqral  favour  mainly  to 
their  personal  attractions,  ss  might  be  expected, 
spared  no  ]wins  and  cost  to  give  these  natural  ad- 
vantages their  full  effect,  when  Buckingham  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France  to  bring  the 
Princess  Henrietta  to  England,  he  provided  for 
this  important  mission  a  suit  of  white  uncut  velvet 
and  a  cloak,  both  set  all  over  with  diamonds  valued 
at  eighty  thousand  pounds,  besides  a  feather  made 
of  great  diamonds;  his  sword,  girdle,  hat-band, 
and  spurs  were  also  set  thick  with  diamonds. 
Another  suit,  which  he  prepared  for  the  same  oc- 
casion, was  of  purple  satin  embroidered  all  over 
with  pearls,  and  valued  at  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
In  addition  to  these  he  had  twenty-five  other 
dresses  of  great  richness.  As  a  throng  of  nobles 
and  gentlemen  attended  him,  we  may  conceive 
how  their  estates  must  have  been  impoverished  by 
the  purchase  of  chains  of  gold,  ropes  of  pearl,  and 
splendid  dresses,  befitting  the  retinue  of  such  an 
ambassador.  Even  a  court  festival  of  the  time  of 
James  I.  must  have  made  a  perilous  inroad  upon 
a  year's  amount  of  the  largest  income.  Thus,  at 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Pala- 
tine, Ladjr  Wotton  wore  a  gown  profusely  orna- 
mented with  embroidery  that  cost  fifty  pounds 
a«>^atd  i  and  Lord  Montague  spent  fifteen  hundred 
p^pl^ds  on  the  dresses  of  his  two  daughters,  that 
^Katf  n^^f^^^  ^  ^  appear  at  court  on  the  same 
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occasion.*  Prodigality  in  feasting  and  xiotoua 
living  soon  became  as  conapicnous  as  eztraTagance 
in  dress.  The  ante-suppers  of  the  epicurean  Earl 
of  Carlisle  have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  occa- 
lion.  Weldon  informs  us  that  this  nobleman  gave  a 
banqu^  to  the  EVench  ambassador  at  Essex  House, 
where  fish  of  such  huge  size  were  served  up,  which 
had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Russia,  that  no 
*  dishes  in  England  could  hold  them,  until  several 
were  made  fur  the  express  purpose.  The  house- 
hold expenditure  of  James  I.  was  twice  as  much 
as  that  of  his  predecessor,  amounting  to  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annually.t 

While  such  were  the  habits  of  the  courtiers, 
the  country  aristocracy  still  followed  that  kind  of 
life  BO  much  familiarised  to  our  minds  by  the 
descriptions  in  the  old  songs  and  plays  of  the 
"  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess."   The  rural 
knight  or  squire  inhabited  a  huge  building,  half 
ihouBe,  half  castle,  crowded  with  serrants  in  hiome- 
spun  blue  coats,  many  of  whom  were  only  senrice- 
able  in  filling  up  the  blank  spaces  of  the  mansion ; 
but,  as  these  men  had  been  bom  in  his  worship's 
service,  it  was  held  a  matter  of  course  that  they 
should  live  and  die  in  it.    The  family  rose  at  day- 
break, and  first  of  all  assembled  to  prayers,  which 
were  read  by  the  family  chaplain.    Then  came 
breakfast ;  aner  which  the  master  of  the  household 
and  his  sons  got  into  the  saddle,  and  went  off  to 
hunt  the  deer,  followed  by  some  scare  of  mounted 
attendants,  while  the  lady  and  her  daughters 
superintended  the  dairy  or  the  buttery,  prescribed 
the  day's  task  for  the  spinning-wheels,  dealt  out 
bread  and  meat  at  the  gate  to  uie  poor,  and  con- 
cocted all  manner  of  simides  for  the  sick  and 
infirm  of  the  village.    If  leisure  still  remained, 
the  makii^;  of  confections  and  preserves  was  a 
never-foiling  resource,  independently  of  spinning 
and  sewing,  or  perhaps  embroidering  some  battle 
or  hunting-piece  which  had  been  commenced  by 
the  housewives  of  a  preceding  generation.  At  noon 
dinner  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall,  the  walls 
of  which  were  plentifully  adorned  with  stags* 
horns,  casques,  antique  brands,  and  calivers  ;  and 
the  noisy  bell,  that  sent  the  note  of  warning  over 
the  country,  gave  also  a  universal  invitation  and 
welcome  to  tl)e  hospitable  board  i  and,  after  dinner, 
lack  or  home-brewed  October  occupied  the  time 
until  sunset,  when  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest  was 
at  hand.    Such  was  tihe  ordinary  history  of  a  day. 
When  the  weather  prevented  out-door  recreation 
or  employment,  the  femily  library,  containing  some 
six  or  ei^t  large  tomes  that  perhaps  had  issued 
from  the  press  of  Caxton  or  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
was  in  requisition,  and,  if  the  members  of  the 
fomily  could  read,  they  might  while  away  the 
hours  in  perusing  these  volumes  for  the  twentieth 
time.    In  this  fashion  they  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  religion  in  general  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Practice  of  Piety, — their  Protestantism  and  horror 
of  Popery  from  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuroenta, — their 
chivalrous  lore  from  Froiisart's  Chronicle,  or,  per- 
•WiBwood.  tChbon^MaBMbisrSbiKJbaM. 


chance,  the  Menie  Gests  of  Robin  Hood,— their  his- 
torical erudition  fnmi  Hall  orHolinshed, — and  their 
morality  and  sentiment  from  the  Seven  Wise 
Masters,  or  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom. 
In  such  a  state  of  life  the  set  holidays  were  glorious 
eras ;  the  anticipation,  the  enjoyment,  and  the  re- 
membrances of  a  sii^le  Christmas  or  Urth-day  fur- 
nished matter  for  a  whole  month  of  happiness.  On 
such  an  occasion  the  lordof  the  manor  was  more  than 
a  king ;  as  he  proceed  with  his  family  trough 
the  crowds  of  assembled  peasants,  to  witness  their 
ames  of  merriment  and  feats  of  agility  or  strength, 
is  smile  inspired  the  competitor  with  ^double 
swiftness  or  vigour,  and  the  prize  received  a  ten- 
fold value  because  it  was  he  who  bestowed  it.  At 
evening  his  bounty  was  expressed  fay  oxen  roasted 
whple,  and  puncheons  of  mighty  (ue,  with  which 
he  feasted  the  crowd,  while  his  house  was  thrown 
open  to  the  throng  of  his  more  immediate  acquaint- 
ances and  dependants.   After  the  feast  his  hall 
was  cleared  for  dancing;  three  fiddle  and  a  piper 
struck  up ;  and  as  the  "  mirth  and  fun  grew  fost 
Bud  furious,"  the  strong  oaken  floor  was  battered 
and  ploughed  in  all  directions  by  the  hobnailed 
shoes  of  those  who  danced  with  all  their  might 
and  with  all  their  hearts.    Such  was  the  life  of  an 
old  country  gentleman  when  James  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  England.    But  these  habits,  the  last 
relics  of  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  times,  did  not 
long  outlive  that  event  Tidings  of  the  gay  doings 
at  court,  and  the  wonderful  good  fortune  of  the 
royal  favourites,  reached  the  ears  of  the  aristocratic 
rustics,  and  from  that  moment  rural  occujntioDS 
and  viUage  May-poles  lost  their  charm ;  the  young 
were  impatient  to  repair  to  the  metropolis,  and  the 
old  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  prevailing  fashioD. 
With  all  the  fierce  impetnosity  of  novices,  clod- 
compelling  esc^uires  and  weU-dowried  country 
widows  rushed  mto  the  pleasures  and  excesses  of 
a  town  life ;  and  thus,  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  un- 
known in  England,  and  at  which  moralists  became 
giddy,  ancient  manors  tumbled  to  decay,  fortunes 
that  had  accumulated  for  generations  vanished, 
the  hereditary  estates  of  centuries  became  the  pro- 
perty of  men  of  yesterday,  and  the  time-honoured 
names  of  the  most  ancient  fomilies  disappeared 
from  the  scroll  of  English  heraldry,  and  soon 
ceased  to  be  remembered. 

The  following  curious  letter  addressed  to  Wil- 
liam, the  second  Lord  Compton  (afterwards  Eari 
of  Northampton),  by  his  wife,  soon  after  their 
marriage,  unfolds  mudi  of  the  domestic  ccooomy 
and  habits  of  a  family  of  distinctioD  durii^[  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  presents  also  an  amusing 
sketch  of  a  managing  mistressof  ahouscholdoftbe 
higher  ranks  of  that  day : — 

"  My  sweet  life,  now  I  have  declared  to  you  ray 
mind  for  the  settling  of  your  state,  I  suppose  that 
it  were  best  for  me  to  bethink  and  consider  within 
myself  what  allowance  were  meetest  for  me.  I 
pray  and  beseech  you  to  grant  to  me,  your  most 
kind  and  loving  wife,  tiie  awn  of  2600^,  Quarterly 
to  be  paid.  Alio,  I  would,  besides  Hut  aliovance. 
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have  600/.,  quarterly  to  be  paid,  for  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  charitable  works ;  and  those  thiugs  I  would 
not,  neither  will  be,  accountable  for.  Also,  I  will 
have  three  horses  for  my  own  saddle,  that  none 
■hall  dare  to  lend  or  borrow :  none  lend  but  I, 
none  borrow  but  you.  Also,  I  would  hare  two 
gentlewomen,  lest  one  should  be  sick,  or  have  some 
other  let :  also,  believe  it,  it  is  an  undecent  thing 
for  a  gentlewoman  to  stand  mumping  alone,  when 
C3od  hath  blessed  their  lord  and  lady  with  a  great 
estate.  Also,  when  I  ride  a  hunting  or  a  hawking, 
or  travel  from  one  house  to  another,  t  will  have 
them  attending ;  so  for  either  of  these  said  women, 
I  must  and  will  have  for  either  of  them  a  horse. 
Also,  I  will  have  six  or  eight  gentlemen ;  and  I 
will  have  my  two  coaches,  one  lined  with  velvet 
to  myself,  with  four  very  &ir  horses  ;  and  a  coach 
for  my  women,  lined  with  cloth,  and  laced  with 
gold,  otherwise  with  scarlet,  and  laced  with  silver, 
with  four  good  horses.  Also,  I  will  have  two 
coachmen,  one  for  my  own  coach,  the  other  for 
mj  women.  Also,  at  any  time  when  I  travel,  I 
will  be  allowed  not  only  caroches  and  spare  horses 
for  me  and  my  women,  but  I  will  have  such  car- 
riages as  shall  be  6tting  for  all ;  orderiy,  not  pes- 
tering my  things  with  my  women's,  nor  theirs 
with  either  chamber-maid%  nor  thdrs  wi&  wash- 
muds'.  Also,  for  laundresses,  when  I  travel,  I 
will  have  them  sent  away  before  with  the  carriages, 
to  see  all  safe.  And  the  chamber-maids  I  will 
have  go  before,  that  the  chamber  may  be  ready, 
sweet,  and  clean.  Also,  for  that  it  is  undecent  to 
crowd  up  myself  with  my  gentleman-Usher  in  my 
coach,  I  will  have  him  to  have  a  convenient  horse, 
to  attend  me  either  in  city  or  country.  And  I 
must  have  two  footmen.  And  my  desire  is  that 
you  defray  all  the  charges  forme.  And  for  myself, 
besides  my  yearly  allowance,  I  would  have  twenty 
gowns  of  apparel,  six  of  them  excellent  good  ones, 
eight  of  them  for  the  country,  and  six  other  of 
them  very  excellent  good  ones.  Also,  I  would 
have  to  put  in  my  purse  2D00{.  and  200/.,  and 
80  you  to  pay  m^  debts.  Also,  I  would  have 
6000/.  to  buy  me  jewels,  and  4000/.  to  buy  me  a 
pearl  chain.  Now,  seeing  I  have  been,  and  am, 
BO  reasonable  unto  you,  I  pray  you  do  6nd  my 
children  apparel  and  their  schooling,  and  all  my 
servants,  men  and  women,  their  wages.  Also,  i 
will  have  all  my  houses  furnished,  and  my  lodg- 
ing-chambers to  be  suited  with  all  such  furniture 
as  is  fit;  as  beds,  stools,  chairs,  suitable  cushions, 
carpets,  silver  watming-pans,  cupboards  of  plate, 
fair  hangings,  and  such  like.  So,  for  my  drawing- 
chamber,  in  all  houses,  I  will  have  them  delicat^y 
furnished  both  with  hangings,  couch,  canopy, 
^lass,  carpet,  chairs,  cushions,  and  all  things 
thereunto  belonging.  Also,  my  desire  is,  tlut  you 
wouM  pay  your  debts,  build  up  Ashley  House,  and 
purchase  lands ;  and  lend  no  money,  aa  you  love 
God,  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  would  have 

all,  perhaps  your  life  from  you  So,  now 

that  I  have  declared  to  you  what  I  would  ^havei 
and  what  it  ia  that  I  would  not  have,  I  pny  you, 


when  you  be  an  earl,  to  allow  me  2000/.  more  than 
I  now  desire,  and  double  attendance."*  . 

In  the  other  departments  of  courtly  and  fashion- 
able lift  we  find  that  the  spirit  of  gambling  kept 
pace  with  other  excesses ;  so  that  the  dice,  "  that 
four-squared  sin,**  aa  it  was  quaintly  termed, 
served  in  many  cases  to  consummate  the  ruin  of 
those  ancient  estates  which  the  prodigality  of  a 
court  life  had  already  greatly  impaired;  and  as 
gaming  naturally  produces  usurers  and  pawn- 
brokers, these  classes  had  now  increased  to  an 
immense  amount.  Loaded  dice,  too.  were  aleo 
omimon, — an  iniquity  almost  coeval  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  die  itself;  and  all  the  ne&rious 
tricks  of  foul  play  seem  to  have  been  as  thoroughly 
imderstood  in  those  days  as  at  present.  A  good 
paymaster  of  "  debts  of  honour"  generally  even 
reserved  all  the  light  and  clipped  money  that  fell 
into  his  hands  to  pass  off  at  cards  and  dice.  As 
court  fortunes  were  now  daily  becoming  more  ra- 
cessary,  the  crowds  of  needy  aspirants  who  sought 
advancement  in  this  way  were  obliged  to  study  the 
humour  of  the  king, — and,  truly,  that  of  James 
was  not  hard  to  find.  They  declaimed  against 
puritans  and  witches,  swore  by  the  Basilicon  Doron, 
and  plentifully  larded  then:  sayings  wi^  I^n 
quotations;  they  seemed  to  be  half  blinded  by  ihe 
effulgence  of  that  royal  majesty,  the  gracious  light 
of  which  they  so  humbly  courted ;  and  they  con- 
stantly lauded  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the 
sovereign,  his  hunting  and  his  horsemanship,  hut, 
above  all,  his  roan  palfrey  and  its  ornaments.  In- 
deed, without  this  last  act  of  homage  they  had 
better  have  stayed  at  home,  aa  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing incident.  A  nobleman  who  had  tendered  a 
petition  without  regarding  the  fair  steed  or  its 
trappings  received  no  answer :  he  again  petitioned, 
but  still  there  was  no  reply.  At  length  the  lord 
treasurer  was  employed  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  royal  silence.  James  angrily  exclaimed, "  Shall 
a  king  [give  heed  to  a  dir^  paper,  when  a  beggar 
noteth  not  his  gilt  stirrups  r'f 

To  be  a  successful  courtier  it  was  also  necessary 
to  excel  in  those  coarse  jokes  and  buffooneries 
which  were  so  much  to  the  taate  of  the  low-minded 
James.  This  king,  among  his  various  accomplish- 
ments, was  a  ready  inventor  of  nicknames  and  au 
inveterate  lover  of  practical  jokes ;  and  happy  was 
the  man  who  could  so  take  these  as  to  furnish  the 
luxury  of  a  royal  chuckle.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  kingly  jester  would  venture  beyond  bounds 
with  those  of  more  independent  spirit,  in  which 
case  he  was  sometimes  rewarded  with  a  counter- 
buff  not  much  to  his  liking.  In  contemplating 
the  mataners  of  James,  and  Uiose  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  English 
nobles  of  the  old  school  thought  of  the  court  of 

a  BmiWaB  MS;,  VmMmI  by  MIm  Aftken,  In  h*r  Msmain  of  tb« 
Ctnitot  JwM  ■•  TU>  kdjp.  who  tbIvm  liendrnpmi  belnf  loiai- 


•omkU*.  wm  tlM  doihm  and  malm  haben  at  Sir  Jobs  Hv^tStt,  who 

nr^Wbty  the  wa^^Mt  eMuB  or  kli  Itnis,  mi  ha  dlad  wQrtli 
^  i^tVX^  •WTtlni.   He  «U  mIM  "  Tba  Rieh  SpenoK." 


r<>  '^Jlt^  to  hubaad,  «w  h  inmponad  at  thto  iBbBriUim,  that 
^^r^^^^oT^vtotUi  nn^ad  la  that  aoodlUni  tatamnH 

^l^l^^ijpgm,  LsUn  to  Laid  Thomu  Howaid,  In  Nttpi  Aatifui. 
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Elizabeth  with  a  sigh.'  When  Charles  I.  suc- 
ceeded, the  coldness  of  fait  character  and  his  deco- 
Tons  haluti  discountenanced  these  coarse  uid  pro- 
fl^;ate  esxsses;  and  the  conrtieiB  endraivonred  to 
conform  to  somediing  litre  the  rules  of  external 
decency.  A  general  sobriety  of  demeanour  suc- 
ceeded, and  even  debauchees  now  talked  of  Platonic 
love,  the  pretence  of  which  at  least  became  for 
a  time  quite  the  fashion  at  court.*  But,  as  the 
stem,  ascetic  Puritans  grew  into  power,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  with 
prayer  and  fasting,  the  court  party  soon  became 
eager  to  distingmsh  themselves  by  an  entirely 
opposite  behaviour.  AH  the  excesses  of  the  former 
reign  were  resumed,  and  Charles  found  himself 
imubleto  restrain,  or  even  to  rebuke^  his  adherents, 
who  swwe,  drank,  brawled,  and  intrigued,  to  show 
their  hatred  of  the  enemy  and  their  devotednesa  to 
the  royal  cause-f 

lite  litenny  education  of  youth  was  ai  yet  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
discipline  of  public  and  domestic  teachers  was 
extremely  rigid ;  and  the  fame  of  being  a 
"  learned  and  Lashing  master'*  was  generally  es- 
teemed the  highest  commendation.  To  qualify 
this  severity,  however,  schoolboys,  like  the  ancient 
Roman  slaves,  were  indu]^  with  certain  ap- 
pointed seasons  of  saturnalia,  in  which  restraint 
was  exchanged  for  the  wildest  glee.  The  chief  of 
these  was  what  was  called  the  barring-out,  when 
the  scholars,  before  the  arrival  of  the  holidays, 
took  possession  of  the  school-room,  barred  and 
bolted  it  against  die  teacher,  and  defied  him  from 
tbe  windows.  In  some  of  the  public  schools  plays 
were  sometimes  acted,  li^;e  audiences  gathering 
to  the  spectacle.  In  otraxs  there  were  annuu 
competitions  in  andent  athletic  sports,  as  at  the 
Bchou  of  Harrow,  wboe  the  students  tried  their 
skill  against  each  other  in  archery  for  the  prize  of 
a  silver  arrow.  The  Eton  Montem,  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  Chapter,  probably  origin- 
ated in  the  festival  of  the  Boy-Bishop,  and  it  was 
practised  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In 
this  annual  ceremony,  as  at  the  present  day,  the 
pupils  of  Eton  School  elected  a  captain,  who, 
in  turn,  chose  his  several  officers;  after  which 
the  whole  party  marched  in  military  procession  to 
Salt  Hill,  shouting,  as  they  went,  "Salt!  salt!" 
and  receiving  contributions  in  money  from  the 
spectators,  and  bestowing  salt  in  return.  The  rich 
dresses  used  by  -the  captain  of  the  Montem  and 
his  officers,  oa  this  occasion,  were  frequently  bor- 
rowed from  the  thea&rea.  As  salt  was  a  daasical 
aa  well  as  theol(^cal  emblem,  and  emplimd  to 
signify  learning  and  vrisdom,  we  find  it  largely 
used  in  the  ancient  pranks  and  festivals  of  our 
English  colleges.  Tms  was  especially  the  case  in 
quidifying  a  freshman.   On  tws  important  occa- 

•  Hmnri  Lrtten. 

■»  So  waA  WH  mHtu  UmUM  vIOi  loyaltr,  that  Cnrnwall. 
iritora  ridr^ihvllhttefladUiriiliotM  «t  UnNtlfawih,  mbI  word 
Is  Um  MrtlMOTt  Ihst  tkt  m&mj  hud  XifUih  mriuin  Is  UmIv 
lukitMowM  bchaud  om oT  tbibwonMM  cmteiBriai, wMt Ua 
iHt  bmih,  -      4  M 1  I'M  folsff  to  sv  Uaf>" 
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sion  the  freshmen  were  obliged  to  doff  theu*  gowns 
and  bands,  and  look  as  mvwh  like  scoundrels  as 
possible ;  after  which  they  mounted  a  fonn  that 
was  placed  upon  a  table,  and  declainwd  to  the 
grinning  and  shouting  students  below.  In  the 
meantime  a  huge  brazen  pot  of  caudle  was  bubbling 
on  the  fire  before  them,  to  refresh  such  of  the 
orators  as  had  recited  their  speeches  gracefully ; 
but  those  who  had  acquitted  themselves  indifferently 
had  their  caudle  qualified  with  salt;  while  those 
who  declaimed  very  ill  were  drenched  with  salted 
beer,  and  subjected  to  sharp  admonishment  by 
pinches  on  the  chin  from  the  thumb-nails  of  the 
seniors.  All  this  was  harmless  enough,  although 
not  very  classical ;  but  many  a  heavy  complaint 
was  made  at  this  date  of  the  dissoluteness  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  studento.  Theological  and 
political  factions  also  raged  fiercely  among  the 
members  of  these  ancient  seate  of  learning,  and 
vrere  onW  quelled  at  last  when  the  Puritans  tAt- 
tained  the  complete  ascendancy  in  chnreh  and 
state.* 

Besides  intellectual  acquirements,  however, 
education  still  comprised  also  various  active  exer- 
cises of  a  military  character ;  and  thus,  at  &e 
breaking  out  of  die  civil  wars,  most  gentlemen 
were  ready  at  once  for  military  service.  These 
exercises,  in  which  the  young  aristocracy  vrere 
carefully  trained  by  skilful  preceptors,  consisted  in 
fencing,  vaulting,  shooting  with  the  musket  snd 
cannon,  and  sometimes  even  yet  with  &e  long  and 
cross-bow,  and  riding  the  great  horse.  This  last 
department  was  somewhat  more  difficult  than  the 
simple  tunsemanship  <^  the  present  di^,  as  the 
pupil,  in  order  to  acquire  a  firm  seat  mod  emj 
carriage,  was  obliged  to  practise  all  those  eques- 
trian evolutions  that  are  now  confined  to  the  drcua. 
At  public  schools,  also,  the  pupils  were  frequently 
taught  to  perform  all  Uie  evolutions  and  exercises 
of  regular  soldiers,  arms  being  purchased  for  the 
purpose,  and  some  skilful  soldier  hired  to  give  the 
necessary  les8ons.t  To  give  a  finish  to  a  com- 
plete education,  it  was  thought  necessary  for  the 
young'  aristocracy  to  travel  before  entering  into 
active  life  ;  and  the  tour  of  the  continent  ge^rally 
succeeded  to  the  labours  of  the  English  pMag(^;tte. 
Much  care  was  taken  by  the  government  to  inta>- 
diet  these  touriste  from  enterii^,  or  at  least  taking 
up  their  abode  in,  those  foreign  cities  in  which 
popery  and  the  Jesuits  predominated;  but  the 
taverns  of  France  and  Italy  had  more  attractions 
for  the  generality  of  our  young  travellen  tiuui  die 
coll^^  of  the  sons  of  Loyola,  snd  love  intrigaea 
were  more  attended  to  Qian  aipimente  in  fiivonr  of 
papal  supremacy ;  so  that  the  character  of  an 
Englishman  abroad  was  expressed  in  tlw  foUowin^^ 
quaint  Italian  proverb : — 

iBgUMltatlaiwto' 
X  DUvolo  liK«niftto.*t 

Female  education,  instead  of  obeying  the  power- 

•  Pmk'i  CnrioM.— UCi  of  AatbMr  k  Wood. 
Ovalya'a  IMvf^Ufa  of  dHaul  HntcUiuoa^KchaHra  Hi»- 
tDtynrBajflaid. 
t  UovtfiLitln. 
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ful  impulse  it  had  already  received,  appears  to 
hare  materially  retrograded  during  the  present 
period.  The  character  of  such  a  sovereign  as 
Elizabeth,  the  glorious  actions  of  her  reign,  and 
the  diivalrous  deference  of  her  courtiers,  had  all 
tended  to  inspire  the  English  dames  and  damosels 
with  &at  feeling  of  aelf-respect  which  constitutes 
so  fruitAil  a  source  of  noUe  efforts;  and  while 
the^  were  addressed  in  that  romantic  lai^uage 
which  attributed  to  them  every  kind  (tf  excellence, 
they  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  realize 
the  ideal  picture,  and  become  worthy  of  such 
homage.  But  the  era  of  huflfoons  that  immedi- 
ately followed  laughed  this  high-wrought  principle 
out  of  countenance.  Foreigners  who  visited  £^ 
land  at  this  time  were  astonished  at  the  gross 
manners  of  the  court,  and  of  both  sexes  in  the 
h^her  classes;  and  they  inform  us  that,  although 
the  English  taverns  were  dens  of  filth,  tobacro- 
smoke,  roaring  songs,  and  roysters,  yet  women  of 
rai^  allowed  uemselves  to  be  entertained  in  such 
places,  and  actually  tolerated  those  freedoms  from 
their  admirers  which  are  described  with  such 
startlmg  plainness  in  our  old  plays*  Among 
other  excesses,  gaming  was  now  entered  into  \iy  the 
ladies  with  their  characteristic  ardour ;  and,  it  is 
said,  with  no  very  strict  regard  to  the  rules  of  fair 
play.  Another  of  their  resources  was  trafiScking 
in  politics,  so  that  Grondomar]  found  every  fair 
palm  ready  for  a  bribe :  this  wily  diplomatist  ac- 
cordingly soon  filled  them  with  gold,  for  which 
the  recipients  made  their  love  intrigues  subser- 
vient to  the  Spanish  interests.t  The  shops  of  the 
milliners  and  perfumers  were  noted  places  of 
assignation ;  aiid  one  famous  public  haunt  for  this 
purpose  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
was  Spring  Garden,  which  was  at  length  shut  np 
from  publ^  aixess  by  command  of  Cromwell.} 

The  process  irf'  cbessing  a  fine  lady  was  now 
declared  to  be  as  complex  and  tedious  as  the  fitdng 
out  of  a  ship  of  vrar;  and  the  different  articles  of 
her  raiment  were  carefully  kept  in  "  sweet  coffers" 
— that  is,  coffers  perfumed  with  musk  or  oUier 
rich  odours.  The  dressing  of  her  hair  was  an 
equally  complicated  work,  from  the  quantity  of 
heart-bTeakers  that  required  to  be  scented  and 
curled,  the  artificial  ringlets  that  were  incorporated 
with  the  true,  and  the  jewellery  with  which  the 
whole  was  surmounted.  Add  to  $11  this  the  cri- 
tical process  of  laying  patches  upon  various  parts 
of  the  face,  and  perhaps  creating  a  new  complexion 
with  lotions,  unguents,  and  even  with  paint ;  and 
we  have  half  ^  the  every-day  history  of  a  fine 
lady  of  the  period,  according  to  Shirley > 

*  W«  rlM.  make  taa, 
ffil  fiir  om  pktoto— and  'tU  tinta  la  dint." 

Punted  visa^  kept  their  ground  even  daring  the 
stem  idminiatntion  of  Cromwell,  and  idthough 

*  Cktracter  of  Enftlasd  [n  Lord  Somen'*  Traeti,  vol.  vll.'  In  th* 
nlaTi  ot  the  MTBuiaaiith  eantary  Om  chiaf  noiic  of  aalioo.  ia  which 
lord*  and  ladiM  miafliB,  b  oAn  m  iMvn. 

4  WUhb'*  Uomt  of  Jaan. 

i  Bi^'b  Dkiy. 


every  Puritan  pulpit  resounded'  with  the  example 
of  Jezebel.* 

The  foppery  of  the  other  sex  was  not  less  extra- 
vagant, and  a  fine  gentleman  of  this  period  was 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  odious  effeminacy.  This  per- 
verse fashion  was  undoubtedly  set  Somoset 
and  Buckingham,  who,  we  are  told,  endeavoured 
to  look  as  much  like  women  as  poBsible.t  A 
beau  of  diis  period  was  an  animated  trmket ;  from. 
the  top  of  his  beaver,  that  fluttered  widi  gay 
streamers,  to  his  boot-point,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  an  assemblage  of  bright  colours  and  a 
blaze  of  jewellery.  As  he  lai^idly  waved  his 
handkerchief  to  and  fro,  he  scented  the  air  with 
musk ;  his  gloves,  which  were  too  fine  for  use,  and 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  were  made  of  per* 
fumed  leather;  his  pockets  were  stored  with 
orangeade ;  and,  when  he  addressed  a  lady,  it  was 
not  only  with  honeyed  words,  but  sweet  and  sub- 
stantial comfits.  But,  tuA  even  contented  with  all 
this,  the  fops  at  last  proceeded  to  paint  tlieh:  frees, 
and  thus  their  resemblance  to  women  became 
complete.  A  rougher  species  of  coxcomlny  was 
exhibited  by  those  who  midit  be  c^l«l  the  mili- 
tary dandies  of  the  day.  BesideB  acting  a  sol- 
dierly swagger  and  style  of  language,  and  carrying 
weapons  of  preposterous  size,  they  wore  black 
patches  upon  their  faces  clipped  into  the  forms  of 
stars,  half-moons,  and  lozenges.  This  fashion 
originated  in  the  scarred  and  patched  faces  of 
thoBe  who  returned  from  the  wars  of  Glermany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  and  was  adopted  by  the  male 
sex  before  it  descended  to  women.  With  some 
this  affectation  of  the  military  character  became  so 
ridiculous,  that,  to  look  stUl  more  like  heroes,  they 
sometimes  walked  about  with  their  arm  in  a  sling. 

As  the  mercantile  community  had  now  acquired 
a  first-rate  importance,  the  peculiar  mauners  and 
customs  of  those  who  bought  said  sold  are  worthy 
of  particular  attention.  The  aristocracy  still  looked 
down  upon  traffickers  with  ^Uadain,  and  elbowed 
them  from  the  wall ;  and  a  fashionable  comedy 
was  not  thought  racy  enough  unless  some  vulgar 
fiat-cap  was  introduced,  to  he  robbed  of  his 
**  daughter  and  his  ducats"  by  some  needy  and 
profligate  adventurer.  But,  iu  spite  oi  the  ridi- 
cule of  court  and  theatre,  the  merchants  and  the 
shopkeepers  went  on  and  prospered.  The  London 
shops  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  still  little 
booths  or  cellars,  generally  without  doors  or  win- 
dows ;t  and  in  lieu  of  gilded  sign,  or  tempting 
show-glass,  the  master  took  short  turns  before  his 
door,  crying,  "What  d'ye  lack.  Sir?"  "What 
d'ye  lack,  Madam?"  "What  d'ye  please  to 
lack?"  and  then  he  rehearsed  a  list  of  the  com- 
modities in  which  he  dealt.  This  task,  when  he 
became  weary,  was  assumed  by  his  'prentice ;  and 
thus  a  London  street  was  a  Babel  of  strange 
BQut^d*  ^  which  the  wayfarer  was  dinned  at  every 

Sa  ^{JijolPlwwra. 
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step.   The  articles  of  a  dealer  were  often  of  a  very 

heterogeneous  description :  these  were  huddled  in 
bales  and  heaps  within  the  little  shop ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  might  sometimes  be  seen  the  wife 
or  (laughters  of  the  master,  plyiiig  the  needle  or 
knitting-wires,  and  eyeing  trie  passing  crowd.* 
In  one  of  the  plays  of  the  time  a  merchant  ex- 
plains to  his  idle  apprentice  the  way  in  which  he 
grew  rich,  in  the  following  words :  "  Did  I  gain 
my  wealth  by  ordinaries  ?  no :  by  exchanging  of 

rild  ?  no :  by  keeping  of  gallants'  company  ?  no. 
hired  me  a  little  shop,  fought  low,  took  small 
gains,  kept  no  debt-book,  gamibhed  my  shop,  for 
want  of  plate,  with  good,  wholesome,  thrifty  sen- 
tences, as  *  Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  sliop  will  keep 
thee  ;*  *  Light  gains  make  heavy  purses  ;*  '  'Tis 
good  to  be  merry  and  wise.*  "f  But,  although  the 
shops  and  warehouses  of  the  London  traffickers 
were  of  such  a  humble  description,  the  houses 
were  very  different ;  bo  that  even  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  James  the  dwelling  of  a  chief  merchant 
rivalled  the  palace  of  a  nobleman  in  the  splendour 
of  its  furniture,  among  which  cushions  and  win- 
dow-pillows of  velvet  and  damask  had  become 
common.^  At  the  hour  of  twelve  the  merchant 
usually  repaired  to  the  Exchange,  and  ^iu  at  six 
in  the  evening.  At  nine  o'clock  the  Bow-bell 
rang,  which  was  a  signal  for  the  servants  to  leave 
off  work,  and  repair  to  supper  and  bed — "  a 
bell,'*  says  Fuller,  *'  which  the  masters  thought 
rang  too  soon,  and  the  apprentices  too  late."  It 
is  amusing,  however,  to  observe  the  jealous  dis- 
tinctions that  still  premiled  among  the  different 
classes.  Only  a  great  magnifico  or  royal  mer- 
chant was  worthy  to  prefix  Master,  or  Mr.,  to  his 
name ;  and  if  he  was  addressed  as  the  **  Worship- 
ful,*' it  was  only  when  a  soothing  compliment  was 
necessary  ;  but  the  additions  of  "  Gentleman,'*  or 
"  Esquire,"  would  have  thrown  the  whole  court 
into  an  uproar.  Even  in  such  a  trifling  matter  as 
a  light  in  the  dark  streets  at  night,  the  same 
scrupulous  distinctions  were  observed :  the  courtiers 
were  lighted  with  torches,  merchants  and  lawyers 
with  links,  and  mechanics  with  lanthorus.§  The 
great  mark  of  mercantile  ambition  was  the  mayor- 
alty: the  lord  mayor's  show  was  more  than  a 
Reman'  triumph  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  civic  aspi- 
rant; and  Gog  and  Magog,  that  towered  over  the 
scene,  became  the  gods  of  his  idolatry.  "  By  this 
light!"  exclaims  a  young  trading  citizen,  in 
Greene's  *  Tu  Quoque,*  "  I  do  not  think  but  to  be 
lord  mayor  of  London  before  I  die,  and  have  three 
pt^eants  carried  before  me,  besides  a  ship  and  a 
unicorn." 

From  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  we  may 
descend  to  the  apprentices  of  this  period,  and, 
strange  to  tell,  they  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
chief  dvic  nuisances  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  These  youths,  although  scattered 
over  the  whole  metropolis,  were  formidable,  not 
only  from  their  numbers,  butllieir  union ;  and  they 

•  Fvpya'a  Dlwy.  t  Wartwrnrf  Ho*, 

t  Stow.  {  WntwudUoe. 


seem  to  have  acquired  tuch  a  reckless  ferocity 

from  the  consciousness  of  their  strength,  that  they 
were  always  ready  to  head  the  minor  insurrections 
and  popular  riots  of  the  period.  In  these  cases  it 
was  in  vain  for  the  Common  city-guard  to  oppose 
them ;  "  clubs,  bills,  and  partizans  "  were  swept 
before  the  whirlwind  of  a  prentice  onset ;  and  it 
was  often  necessary  to  call  out  the  military  agtunst 
them.  One  aggrieved  member  of  the  fraternity, 
too,  was  enough  to  throw,  with  a  single  war- 
whoop,  the  whole  ward  into  an  uproar.  Whether 
attacking  or  attacked,  he  had  only  to  shout  the 
cry  of  "  'Prentices !  clubs  !**  when  every  shop, 
warehouse,  and  street  repeated  the  wamingi  and 
every  'prentice  snatched  up  his  hat  and  rushed  to 
the  rescue.  The  ^prentices  also  had  constituted 
themselves  the  arbitera  and  executioners  of  popular 
justice,' BO  that  if  a  bull  was  to  be  baited  in  the 
ring,  or  a  play  on  the  stage ;  if  a  bawd  was  to  be 
carted  through  the  streets,  with'  a  hideous  sym- 
phony of  pans,  kettles,  and  keys ;  if  a  scold  was 
to  be  carried  to  the  cucking-stool  and  ducked,  or 
a  house  of  had  repute  to  he  stormed  and  sacked, — a 
throng  of  apprentices  generally  both  decreed  and 
executed  the  deed.  These  turbulent  lads  had  also 
their  feuds  gainst  certain  other  bodies,  among 
which  the  Templars  were  distinguished ;  but  aU 
foreigners  they  especially  hated,  with  even  more 
than  an  English  hatred.  When  the  heyday  of 
apprenticeship  had  exhaled,  many  of  these  youths 
grew  sober,  rich,  and  obese,  and  were  thus  quali- 
fied for  civic  officea  and  dignities;  but  others 
acquired]such  unsettled  and  profligate  habits  that 
their  dismissal  from  shop  and  warehouse  was 
indispensable.  Being  'thus  thrown  upon  societv, 
they  were  ready  for  every  desperate  deed;  and 
from  the  host  of  discarded  'prentices  a  bravo 
could  easily  be  hired  by  any  gentleman  who  was 
base  enough  to  use  the  services  of  a  mercenary 
cudgel.* 

Such  was  the  audacity  of  town  thieves  and 
robbers  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  centurv, 
that  on  one  occasion  Elizabeth  herself,  while 
taking  an  airing  in  her  coach,  near  IstingUm,  was 
environed  by  a  whole  r«iment  of  **  rogues  and 
masterless  men,"  and  was  wliged  to  dispatch  a  foot- 
man to  the  mayor  and  recorder  for  help.  Fleet- 
wood accnxlingly  set  his  myrmidons  in  motion, 
and,  by  next  morning,  seventy-four  of  the  des- 

Eeradoea  were  brought  before  him,  some  of  whom, 
e  says,  were  "  blind,  and  yet  great  usurers,  and 
very  rich."  The  worthy  magistrate  gave  them 
what  he  calls  "  substantial  payment,"  and  pro- 
mised them,  withal,  a  double  payment  if  they 
appeared  before  him  again ;  and  he  values  himself 
justly  upon  never  having  seen  them  afterwards. 
This  Fleetwood,  who  was  recorder  of  London, 
appears  to  have  be«]  the  Fielding  of  his  day,  and, 
by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  he  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  weeding  Loudcm,  Westminster,  and  the 
suburbs,  of  these  pemidous  chancters.t 

•  Flpetvmd'a  Lattan  in  fillfs'i  ODilerW— 8iMBe'i  Qhagt  knufaz 
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Of  those  per&ons  who  were  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  coney-catchers  (that  is,  cheats,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  used  violence),  the  number 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth was  estimated  at  not  less  than  ten  tliousand.* 
In  the  country  they  attended  every  wake  and  fair, 
for  the  purposes  of  duping  the  unwary, — ^plundered 
out-houses  and  poultry-yards,  and  "found  linen 
upon  every  hedge and  as  they  moved  about  in 
formidable  bands,  it  was  seldom  safe  for  the  country 
constables  to  apprehend  them.  But  London  was 
their  great  mart  and  centre  of  attraction,  and  the 
places  where  they  chiefly  swarmed  were  the  Savoy 
and  the  brick-kilns  near  Islington.  Not  less  than 
twenty-two  different  kinds  of  coney-catchers  are 
summed  up  by  Holinshed.  During  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles,  however,  they  seem  to  have 
not  only  increased  in  numbers,  but  to  have  carried 
the  prmciple  of  the  subdivision  of  labour  still 
further  out.  They  used  a  cant  language  for  profes- 
sional communication,  resembling  that  of  the 
gipsies,  whom  they  soon  supplanted ;  and  in  this, 
as  weU  as  in  many  other  particulars,  in  reading  the 
accounts  of  the  various  tricks  and  stratagems  of 
the  rogues  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  seem  to 
be  reading  the  history  of  the  frauds  of  London  in 
the  nineteenth.  In  fact,  much  as  we  may  admire 
the  dexterity  of  modem  thimble-rigging  and 
swindling,  scarcely  a  single  stroke  of  it  is  of  recent 
origin  ;  every  trick  was  practised  with  equal  adroit- 
ness so  early  as  tfie  good  old  days  of  Elizabeth. 
The  cut-purses  t  used  instruments  of  the  finest 
steel,  made  by  the  dioicest  workmen  of  Ital^r ;  and 
they  had  numerous  schools  in  London,  where  the 
rising  generation  were  regularly  trdned  in  every 
species  of  fraud.  One  way  in  which  children 
were  taught  to  pick  a  pocket  adroitly  is  said  to  be 
stiU  practised  in  the  metropolis.  A  pocket  or 
purse  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  hung 
round  with  small  bells,  and  the  young  learner  was 
required  to  Bnger  and  empty  it  witliout  ringing  the 
slightest  alarm.  All  the  common  knaveries  of  the 
town  were  the  same  with  which  we  are  still  familiar. 
Rustic  squires  and  blunt-witted  franklins,  coming 
on  a  visit  to  London,  were  frequently  fleeced,  or 
even  worse  handled,  and  sent  home  to  horrify 
their  firesides  with  tales  of  metropolitan  iniquity. 
They  had  gazed  at  some  London  marvel,  and  their 
purses  had  vanished  the  while  as  if  at  the  touch 
of  fairy-Angers.  They  had  been  hailed  by  city 
kinsmen  of  whom  they  had  never  heard,  and  to 
whom  they  were  persuaded  to  intrust  their  pro- 
perty ;  but  these  cousins  had  cozened  them,  and 
disappeaxed  with  their  goods.  Rings  and  gems  of 
price  nad  glittered  in  their  path,  and,  just  as  they 
picked  them  up,  some  by-stander  claimed  a  share 
in  the  spoil,  and  was  bought  off  by  a  considerable 
sum  of  money ;  aad  then  the  golden  gaud  became 
brass,  and  the  diamond  worthless  chrystal.  Kind 
gentlewomen,  pitying  their  ignorance  of  the  town, 

*  Holinihed. 

t  Purm  in  thoM  dayi  mra  worn  on  the  oulride  of  Ue  clotiiM. 
TtwT        ***^  raund  tim  mhUle,  and  hnng  down  by  a  itiin^  w  UuU 


had  directed  them  to  comfortable  lodgings ;  but,  at 
midnight,  the  window  had  softly  opened, — hooks 
and  pincers  had  entered, — and  their  clothes  had 
risen  and  departed.  With  a  blanket  wrapped 
round  them,  they  had  stolen  at  an  early  hour  to 
the  inn  at  which  their  horses  had  been  left,  in- ' 
tendii^  to  mount  and  flee ;  but  their  cousins  of 
yesterday  had  been  before  them,  and  had  carried 
off  their  cattle  by  some  plausible'  tale  or  token.* 

While  the  streets  of  London,  and  even  the  in- 
ferior towns,  were  filled  with  prowling  sharpers  of 
this  sort,  the  highways  were  equally  infested  with 
robbers.  They  scoured  the  country  in  bands  that 
mustered  from  ten  to  forty  men,  some  armed  with 
chacing-staves,  that  is,  poles  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  long,  shod  with  a  steel  spike;  and  others  with 
bows  and  arrows,  or  with  guns,  and  almost  all 
with  pistols.f  It  was  therefore  unsafe  for  **  true 
men  * '  to  travel  except  in  numbers,  and  well  armed  ; 
and  whoever  was  about  to  undertake  a  journey 
had  to  wut  until  a  tolerably  strong  caravan  had 
mustered  for  the  same  route.  The  robbers  were 
often  disguised  as  well  as  armed ;  they  concealed 
their  faces  with  vizors ;  they  carried  false  beards 
and  wigs  in  their  pockets,  and  even  false  tails  for 
their  horses,  and  thus,  in  a  twinkling,  the  appear- 
ance of  man  and  steed  could  be  so  altered  that  they 
confronted  the  officers  of  justice  without  suspicion. 
Among  the  chief  places  of  danger  from  highway- 
men were  Salisbury  Plain  and  Gadshill  in  Kent ; 
the  latter  place  having  been  long  of  such  repute  in 
this  way  that  Shakspeare  selected  it  for  the  scene 
of  Falstaff*s  highway  achievements. 

Another  description  of  miscreants  mentioned  in 
the  accounts  of  this  period  went  about  the  streets 
of  London  with  figs  and  raisins  in  their  pockets, 
with  which  they  allured  children  to  their  houses; 
they  then  croj^ed  the  hur  of  their  vicdrna,  'and 
otherwise  so  altered  their  appearance  that  their 
parents  could  not  recognise  them,  after  which 
they  shipped  them  off  to  the  plantations,  there  to 
be  sold  for  slaves.|  The  civil  wars  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  royal  cause  produced  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  dashing  highwaymen,  the  impoverished 
followers  of  (he  fallen  king,  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
trieve upon  the  road  what  they  had  lost  in  the  field ; 
and  many  a  gentle  and  well-born  cavalier,  who  had 
honourably  distinguished  himself  at  Marston  Moor 
or  Naseby,  had  hit  exit  at  Tyburn.  In  their  new 
species  of  campaigning  they  comforted  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  they  were  only  continuing 
the  war  upon  a  different  scale,  and  resuming  what 
had  once  beeu  thdr  own;  in  conformity  with 
which  notion,  while  they  scrupulously  abstained 
from  molesting  any  of  the  royal  party,  they 
pounced  upon  a  Roundhead  widi  peculiar  satis- 
faction. It  is  gratifying  to  add,  tnat  the  robbers 
of  England  at  this  time  were  distinguished  by  their 
Q^perioT  humanity  in  comparison  with  those  of 
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other  countrieB,  seldom  inflicting  wounds  OT  death 
except  in  cases  of  desperate  resistance.* 

Among  the  numerous  strange  characters  of  this 
period  who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
law,  and  were  obliged  to  show  false  colours,  were 
the  Jesuits,  or  seminary  priests.  These  men  were 
wont  to  assume  as  man^  shapes  as  Proteus  to 
escape  detection.  Sometimes  they  exhibited  the 
gay  attire  and  fashionable  bearing  of  a  gallant; 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  ^art  was  adtuirably 
played  by  thne  revnend  masqueraders.  "  If 
about  Bloomsbury  or  Holbom,"  says  an  author  of 
this  period,  thou  meet  a  good,  snug  fellow,  in  a 
gold-laced  suit,  a  cloak  lined  thorough  with  velvet, 
one  that  hath  good  store  of  coin  in  his  purse,  rings 
on  his  fingers,  a  watch  in  his  pocket,  which  he 
will  value  at  above  twenty  pounds,  a  very  broad- 
laced  band,  a  stiletto  by  his  side,  a  man  at  his 
heels,  willing  (upon  small  acquaintance)  to  intrude 
himself  into  thy  company,  and  still  desiring 'fiirther 
to  insinuate  with  thee,  then  take  heed  of  a  Jesuit 
of  the  prouder  sortof  priests."t  One  great  scheme 
of  the  Jesuits  of  this  period  was  to  drive  the 
puritans  into  all  kinds  of  religious  extravagance, 
m  hope  that  the  reaction  would  produce  a  national 
xetum  to  the  church  of  R(nne;  and,  in  further- 
ance of  this  plan,  they  assumed  the  dreu,  gri- 
mace,  and  mannera  of  iutra-puritaniBm»  while  ^ey 
out-canted  and  out-preached  even  Hugh  Peters 
himself.  A  member  of  the  brotherhood  lurking 
about  Clerkenwell,  in  writing  to  a  correspondent, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
thus  alludes  to  the  insidious  proceeding:  "  I 
cannot  but  laugh  to  see  how  some  of  our  own  coat 
have  accoutred  themselves :  you  would  scarce 
know  them  if  you  saw  them ;  and  'tis  admirable 
how,  in  speech  and  gesture,  they  act  the  pu- 
ritans. "J 

The  increase  of  learning  and  the  multiplication 
of  books  had  made  authorship  a  regular  profession ; 
but  success  as  yet  was  only  to  be  won  through  the 
&VOUT  and  countenance  of  persons  of  rank,  and 
authors  weM  obliged  to  address  their  patrons  with 
the  most  crawling  adulation,  as  well  as  to  submit 
to  many  gross  mdignities.  Literary  tricks  and 
knaveries  were  also  common  so  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period.  One  of  these  was  practised 
by  a  set  of  literary  pedlars,  who  went  about  the 
country  with  some  worthless  pamphlet,  headed 
by  an  epistle  dedicatory,  into'  which  they  inserted 
successively  the  names  of  all  the  principal  persons 
of  the  county  through  which  they  travelled,  ex- 
tractii^  from  each,  in  return,  a  present  of  three  or 
four  angel8.§  When  the  civil  wars  commenced, 
and  diumals,  as  the  newspapers  were  then  called, 
were  much  in  request,  the  writers  of  these  not 
only  sold  themselves  to  one  or  other  party,  but 
even  to  individuals,  whose  deeds  they  exclusively 
trumpeted.il    A  mercenary  partisan  of  this  stamp 

•  UTMorEngUihHIshwmyiMD.— LifcorCaptalBHIwL 

t  The  Foot  ont  of  Uu  Samxe,  bv  John  Ow.  Lon.  16M. 

i  Latlct  oTb  Jnnli,  in  Eehatd's  Hlit.  of  BimlKtid,  11.  54. 
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is  thus  briefly  described  in  Pepys's  Disiv.  **  1 
found  Muddiman,  a  good  scholar,  an  arch 
and  owns  that  thoi^h  he  writes  new  books  for  tbc 
parliament,  yet  he  did  declare  that  he  did  it  onl; 
to  get  moneys  and  did  talk  veiy  basely  of  nanT  of 
them." 

The  extent  and  confusion  of  mch  a  Bibd  u 
London  had  now  become  seemed  to  stim  tlu 
intellects  of  King  James;  and  bendes  the  |it> 
claraations  he  was  accnatomed  to  iasoe  against  tb 
building  of  addititmal  houses,  as  Elizabeth  hid 
done  before  him,  and  as  was  also  done  by  hii 
and  by  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  'in 
applied  himself  in  various  other  ways  to  refoni 
what  he  considered  a  serious  politicid  evil  He 
prohibited  the  Scots  from  repairing  to  Laadtc, 
and  threatened  the  skippers  who  Ivought  them 
with  fine  and  confiscation.   He  tried  to  penutdc 
the  English  nobles  and  landed  gentlemen  to  resi^ 
upon  their  estates,  telling  them  that  in  the  cotm- 
try  they  were  like  ships  in  a  river,  that  Ehoved 
like  something ;  while,  in  London,  they  were  Uu 
ships  at  sea,  diat  showed  like  ncAhing.   Bid  ia 
most  sapient  scheme  to  thin  the  city  populstioi 
was,  to  plant  whole  colonies  of  Londonen  npoa 
the  waate  Imda  Scotland, — a  mmiificeut  booa  to 
the  English,  as  he  thouj^t,  hf  which  the  sd> 
vantages  of  the  nmon  of  the  two  kingdoms  wdsU 
be  reciprocated.   But  all  these  aoiemes  vm 
useless;  the  torrent  swelled  and  strengthened  skit 
hour,  and  the  London  population  continued  to  in- 
crease in  a  ratio  that  far  exceeded  all  fceaa 
precedent.   As  yet,  however,  this  increstt  n 
not  accompanied  wiUi  those  general  improTemcH 
BO  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  civic  life.  Tic 
greater  part  of  the  houses  were  sttU  AeSs 
wood,  or  of  wood  and  brick,  the  wretchedness  <i 
which  was  only  brought  into  strong  relief  by  ibe 
stately  buildings  that  here  and  there  intervcxc, 
the  streets  were  crooked  and  narrow,  and  geiwnCy 
overshadowed  by  a  perpetual  twilight,  from  iL 
abutments  overhead,  that  rose,  story  abon  sioni 
until  they  almost  dosed  upon  each  otlier ;  aDd,beir^ 
unpaved,  they  were  damp  and  dirty  even  in 
weather,  and,  in  rainy,  were  almost  knee-deep  wi 
mud.    These  discomforts  were  peculisriy  stnir." 
to  foreigners,  who  seem  to  have  r^arded  hoA:-- 
aa  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.   Thev  c^s- 
plained  of  the  universal  coughing  that  Rsoan^i^: 
through  every  place  of  concourse,  and  tbej  cce- 
sidered  consumption  to  be  a  national  disease  </  ts: 
English,  produced  by  the  wet  and  dirty  streets  ci 
their  metropolis.   The  expedients  tbat  had  bft^~ 
for  sometime  adopted  to  counteract tiiese  auifiava 
were  worthy  of  Asiatic  barbarians.    Kites  U'! 
ravens  were  cherished  on  account  of  Uieir  uscfJ- 
nesa  in  devouring  the  filth  of  the  streets,  sod  Kc- 
fires  were  fitequentlj  kindled  to  avert  a  visit  of  ac 
plague.* 

People  of  rank  and  &Hiion  at  this  time  lived  ia 
the  Strand,  Drury  Idne,  and  the  net^homhoi^ 

•  MoryMB^-SlMr^-Chsnelii  tTS^^nt  k  SmcA 
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>Tent  Garden,  which  was  as  yet  only  an  incloied 
Id;  merchants  resided  between  Temple  Bar  and 
t  Exchange;  bullies,  broken  spendthrifts,  and 
iminals  of  every  shade,  congregated  in  White- 
irs  (Alsatia),  which  still  possessed  the  right  of 
Qctuary,  and  the  avenues  of  which  were  watched 
scouti  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  messengers 
justice,  Bounded  a  horn,  and  raised  the  cry  of 
Aq  arrest !"  to  warn  the  Alsatians  for  flight  or 
astance.*  The  obscure  narrow  lanes  branching 
im  Cannon  Street  towards  the  river  were  clustered 
ih  those  secret  and  proscribed  buildings  called 
the  tents  of  Kedar"  their  frequenters,  but  con- 
nticles  by  the  world  in  general :  Leukner's  lane 
d  its  precincts  were  the  favourite  haunts  of  the 
ofligate ;  and  the  "  devilish  Ranters,"  as  honest 
inyan  justly  terms  them,  held  their  satanic  orgies 
Whita;hape1  and  Charter-house  Lane.  As  for 
icee  of  lounge  and  recreation,  Hyde  Park  and 
'riug  Garden  afforded  pleasant  retreats  to  the 
izens  from  the  dirt  and  din  of  the  streets  ;  but, 
der  the  commonwealth,  the  use  of  the  Park  was 
tricted  by  a  tax  of  one  shilling  levied  upon  every 
ich,  at  entrance,  and  sixpence  for  every  horse, 
lile  the  Garden,  as  already  mentioned,  was  shut 
■  But  the  chief  place  of  common  resort  was  the 
ddle  aisle  of  St.  Paul'i ;  the  hours  of  public  con- 
une  there  being  from  eleven  to  twelve  at  noon, 
d  after  dinner  from  three  to  six  in  the  evening. 

*  SbkdwvU'i  Comady  oT  Tlw  Sqidit  of  AluUk 
VOL,  III. 


Here  lords,  merchants,  and  men  of  all  professions, — 
the  fashionable,  the  busy,  and  the  idle, — were  wont 
to  meet  and  mingle ;  and  he  who  had  no  companion 
might  amuse  or  edify  himself  with  the  numerous  plfr* 
cards  and  intimations  suspended  from  the  pillars. 
But  the  chief  of  the  "  Paul's  walkers"  were  the 
political  quidnuncs,  who  must  have  found  some- 
thing congenial  in  the  gloom  of  this  stately  piazza. 
"  These  newsmongers,  as  they  called  thero,**  saya 
Osborne,  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  "  did  not 
only  take  the  boldness  to  weigh  the  public,  but 
most  intrinsic  actions  of  the  state,  which  some 
courtier  or  other  did  betray  to  them." 

The  elbowing  of  crowds  and  the  rivers  of  mud 
were  not  the  only  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in 
the  streets  of  London.  If  the  peaceful  pedfrstriaa 
eschewed  a  quarrel  by  universal  concession,  and 
gave  the  wall  to  every  comer,  he  might  still  run 
the  risk  of  being  tossed  by  a  half-baited  bull,  or 
hugged  by  a  runaway  bear.  A  sudden  rush  and 
encountering  between  the  factions  of  Templars  and 
'prentices,  or  of  butchers  and  weavers,  might  sweep 
him  at  unawares  into  the  throng  of  battle,  where, 
although  he  espoused  neither  party,  he  might  get 
well  cudgelled  by  both.  If  he  sought  to  avoid  all 
these  mischances  by  the  expensive  protection  of  a 
coach,  he  might  suddenly  find  himself  and  faia 
vehicle  sprawling  in  the  kennel,  through  the  rude 
wantonness  of  the  mob.  This  last  pastime  had 
become  a  favourite  with  the  London  rabb^  who 
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called  coaches  hell-carls,  and  delighted  in  up- 
setting them.*  In  the  hatred  of  everything  aris- 
tocratic, which  took  possession  of  the  multitude 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  noble- 
mai>  when  they  made  their  appearance  in  public, 
were  cursed  and  reviled,  and  apt  to  be  mobbed ; 
and  several  who  belonged  to  this  once  privileged 
class  were  obliged  to  set  armed  guards  over  their 
houses,  even  thoagh  they  had  espoused  the  parlia- 
mentary canse. 

Such  was  a  day  in  the  metropolis ;  but  the  night 
was  confusion  worse  confounded.  After  the  twi- 
light had  deepened  into  darkness,  the  peaceful 
citizens  been  housed,  and  the  throngs  of  links  and 
torches  given  place  to  the  solitary  twinklings  of 
the  watchmen's  lanterns,  Alsatia  diegoi^ed  its 
refugees,  and  the  taverns  their  inmates :  the  sons 
of  Belial,  "flown  with  insolence  and  wine,"  took 
possession  of  the  lanes  and  comers  of  streets; 
stray  passengers  were  insulted,  wounded,  and 
often  killed ;  and  the  roofs  of  rich  citizens  were 
untiled  for  the  purposes  of  plunder.  It  was  unsafe 
to  .walk  in  the  streets  of  London  after  nine  o'clock. 
A  set  of  midnight  ruffians  also,  peculiar  to  this 
period,  went  under  the  names  of  Roaring  Boya, 
Bmaventors,  and  Privadors.  These — the  aucces- 
son  of  the  Swashbucklers  of  the  sizteenlb,  and 
forerunners  of  the  Mohawks  of  the  eighteen^  cen- 
tury— are  described  as  persons  prodigal,  and  of 
great  expense,  who,  having  run  themeelvea  into 
debt,  were  constrained  to  run  into  factions,  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  danger  of  the  ]aw."t  In 
such  a  state  of  things  the  sword  of  justice  required 
to  be  something  more  than  a  metaphor;  and  a 
sherifTs  officer,  in  making  a  civil  arrest,  had  fre- 
quently to  be  backed  by  a  |]ossti  of  well-armed 
foUowers.  The  night-watchmen  and  constablea 
also,  having  such  a  dangerous  commiEsion,  were 
very  atrict  m  enftvcing  it,  and  their  partisans  were 
not  more  than  necewary  against  those  midnight 
rayiten  who  broke  the  peace  with  rapier  and 
digger.  Often,  indeed,  a  city  gallant  was  unce- 
remoniously knocked  on  the  head  in  brawling  with 
the  watch,  instead  of  being  simply  punished  with 
fine  or  imprisonment.  To  thia  circumstance 
Osborne  qunintly  alludes,  when  he  admonishes  his 
son  to  give  good  words  to  the  city  guardians, 
many,*'  says  he,  *'  being  quick  in  memory,  who, 
out  of  scorn  to  be  catechised  by  a  ctnistable,  have 
summed  up  tlieir  daya  at  the  end  of  a  watchman'a 
biU." 

We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  popular  super- 
stitions of  the  time.  The  blank  created  by  the 
baniahment  of  religion  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  required  still  to  be  filled  with  something 
spiritual,  and  jugglers  and  hobgoblins  usurped  ^e 
vacan^.  Men  who  defied  all  sacred  sanctions 
could  quake  at  some  unexpected  but  natural  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  the  appeaiance  of  a  comet  in  1618 
actuaUy  frightened  ute  Engli^  court  into  a  tem- 
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porary  fit  of  gravity.  Such  omens  as  the  falling 
of  s  portrait  from  the  wall,  the  croaking  of  a  raven, 
the  croBsing  of  a  hare  in  one's  path,  the  upsettir^ 
of  salt,  the  unexpected  crowing  of  a  cock,  could 
disturb  the  most  swa^ering  cavalier.  As  for  the 
learned  of  this  period,  their  favourite  mode  of 
divination  was  by  what  was  called  the  Sortes  Vir- 
qiliance^  or  the  opening  at  hazard  of  a  copy  of 
Villi's  ^ndd,  and  reading  a  revelation  of  mtu- 
rit^  in  the  first  pasai^  that  atnick  the  eye.  From 
this  general  tendency  of  all  daases,  divination  be- 
came a  thriving  trade,  and  almost  every  street  had 
its  cunning  roan,  or  cunning  woman,  who  divined 
for  the  wise  by  astrological  calculations,  and  for 
the  ignorant  by  the  oracle  of  the  sieve  and  sheer?. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Forman  and  Mrs. 
Turner,  the  forbidden  traffic  of  fortune-telling  was 
a  cover  to  the  worse  trades  of  pandering  and  poi- 
soning. When  the  civil  wars  commenced,  and 
every  hour  was  fraught  with  some  great  event, 
this  natural  eagerness  to  anticipide  the  future  be- 
came BO  intense,  that  the  stars  were  more  eagerly 
studied  than  the  diurnals,  and  cavaliers  and  round- 
heads thronged  to  the  astrologers  to  learn  the 
events  of  the  succeeding  week.*  Another  fiivourite 
superstition  of  the  period  waa,  the  exorciaiDg  of 
devils :  when  the  possessed  person  b^n  to  spout 
Latin  and  other  learned  languages  of  which  he  was 
wholly  ignorant,  tlie  Romish  priest  took  the  field 
against  this  erudite  demon  in  full  pontificals,  and 
armed  with  holy  water  and  the  book  of  exorcism^. 
This  piece  of  jugglery  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the 
popish  clergy,  and  was  one  of  the  ways  they  took 
to  recover  their  esteem  with  the  multitude ;  when 
the  unclean  spirit  refused  to  be  dislodged  by  any 
other  form  of  conjuration  than  that  which  they 
employed,  the  circumstance  was  adduced  as  an 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  church  of  Rome 
was  the  true  church.  Such  practices,  however, 
were  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Romish  clergy : 
the  Puritans  took  the  alarm,  and  set  up  fin:  ezOTcists 
in  turn ;  and,  as  nervous  diseases  were  abundant 
among  them,  they  sometimes  crowded  round  the 
bed  of  some  crazy  hypochondriac  who  waa  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  by  a  devil,  and  whom  they 
stunned  with  prayers  and  adjurations.  This  popu- 
lar belief  in  demon-possession  had  not  even  the 
merit  of  poetical  dignity  to  apologise  for  its  ab- 
surdities :  the  following  names  of  some  of  the 
ejected  devils  may  suffice  to  show  of  how  prosaic 
and  grovellii^  a  character  it  was  in  all  respects : — 
Lusty  Dick  and  Hob,  and  Comer  Cap  and  Puff, 
Purr  and  Flibberdigibbet,  Wilkin  and  Smolkin, 
Lusty  Jolly  Jenkin,  Pudding  of  Tliame,  Four 
Dieu,  Bonjour  and  Maho.  f 

It  wpuld  have  been  fortunate  for  humanity  if 
the  credulity  of  the  period  had  gone  no  farther ; 
but  the  behef  in  witches,  after  the  acceaaioa  of 
James,  became  the  master-auperstition  of  the  age. 
Jamea  had  a  personal  quarrel  against  the  wbule 
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race  of  witches:  duriog  his  matrimonial  voyage 
to  Denmark  they  had  baptized  a  cat,  by  which 
they  had  raised  a  storm  that  almost  wrecked  his 
ship  i*  and  when  he  became  king  of  England  he 
was  as  proud  of  being  Malleus  Maleficarum,  as 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  He  wrote,  reasoned,  and 
declaimed  upon  witchcraft ;  his  courtiers  and 
clei^,  sufficiently  apt  for  superstition,  echoed  the 
alarm,  and  thejudges  revived  the  application  of 
the  dormant  atatutea  that  had  been  enacted  against 
sorceries  and  enchantments.  And  now  commenced 
the  m\j  warfare  of  the  padfic  Jamea, — ^his  war&re 
against  old  women,  which  was  waged  with  great 
fury  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  signidized 
by  abundimce  of  slaughter.  The  methods,  too,  of 
detecting  the  crime  were  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  age.  If  the  impotent  fury  of  a  trembling 
beldame  vented  itself  iu  imprecations  against  her 
persecutors,  and  if  they  afterwards  sustained  any 
calamity  in  goods  or  person,  this  was  proof  that 
the  woman  was  a  witch.t  Tf  she  talked  and 
mumbled  to  herself,  under  the  dotage  of  old  age, 
she  was  holding  converse  with  invisible  spirits, 
and  Uierefore  she  was  a  witch.  If  a  boy  or  girl 
sickened  beyond  the  skill  of  some  presumptuous 
village  quack,  he  had  only  to  dechire  that  the 
patient  was  bewitched,  upon  which  the  child  was 
worried  for  the  name  of  the  culprit,  until  some 
one  vaa  announced  at  hap-hazard.  In  all  such 
cases  the  proof  waa  sufficient  for  the  condemnation 
and  death  of  the  accused.  In  procesa  of  time, 
professed  witch-finders  came  into  fashion — ^men 
who  could  detect  the  crime,  although  the  cunning 
of  Satan  himself  tried  to  hide  it  Independently 
of  witch-marks  and  imp-teats  upon  the  person, 
they  could  discover  an  old  woman*8  familiar  spirit 
in  the  cat  that  slumbered  by  the  fire,  the  mouse 
that  rustled  in  the  wall,  or  even  the  bird  that 
chirruped  at  the  threshold.  But  the  grand  test 
waa  that  of  Hopkins,  the  prince  of  witch-finders, 
by  which  the  suspected  person  was  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  water,  when,  if  she 
sunk,  there  was  of  course  an  end  of  her,  and  if  ahe 
swam,  she  only  escaped  the  water  to  be  put  to 
death  by  fire.  Thia  miscreant,  in  the  yean  1645 
and  1646,  paraded  from  county  to  county  like 
a  lord  chief  juatice,  and  if  any  magistrate  was  so 
humane  or  hardy  as  to  interfere  mih  his  pro- 
ceeding, he  was  threatened  by  Hopkins  in  the 
most  imperious  style.   At  last  the  murderer  had 

•  We  Inn  ttnva  Proiifart.  Huntttelet,  aiiil  other  old  ehnnifc>», 
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his  reward  according  to  the  strictest  poetical 
justice :  he  was  found  guilty  by  his  own  ordeal, 
and  subjected  to  the  same  doom  as  his  victims. 
The  extent  to  which  his  atrocities  were  carried 
may  be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  in  one  year 
he  hanged  sixty  witches  in  the  county  of  Suffolk 
alone.  While  these  legal  massacres  were  thus 
in  pntgress  in  England,  the  destruction  of  witches 
went  on  with  still  greater  severity  in  Scot- 
land, where  such  tortures  were  inflicted  to  extort 
confession  from  the  wretched  victims,  that  even 
the  death  which  followed  was  a  relief.  Nor  did 
the  death  of  James  cool  the  zeal  which  his  folly 
had  kindled ;  ou  the  contrary,  the  persecutira  be- 
came still  more  rampant  under  the  Long  Par- 
liament, and  between  three  and  four  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  executed  for  witch- 
craft between  the  year  1640  and  the  Restoration.* 
As  traffic  increased  and  money  became  more 
abundant,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  science  of 
good  living  would  be  carefully  eultivated :  cookery 
accordingly  was  now  studied  more  than  ever,  but 
scarcely,  as  yet,  with  any  improvements :  in  fact, 
the  epicurism  of  the  seventeenth  century  consisted 
chiefly  in  extravagant  expense  and  "  villanous 
compounds."  The  folbwing  "  receipt  to  make  a 
hemng-pie,"  extracted  from  one  of  the  cookery- 
books  of  the  time,  may  satisfy  the  most  craving 
appetite  upon  thia  subject : — **  Take  salt  heniiuB, 
being  watered;  wash  them  between  your  hands, 
and  you  shall  loose  the  fish  from  the  skin ;  take 
off  the  skin  whole,  and  lay  them  in  a  dish ;  then 
have  a  pound  of  almond-paste  ready ;  mince  the 
herrings  and  stamp  them  with  the  almond-paste, 
two  of  the  milts  or  roes,  five  or  six  dates,  some 
grated  mancbet,  sugar,  sack,  rose-water,  and 
aafiron ;  make  the  composition  somewhat  stiff,  and 
fill  the  skins ;  put  butter  in  the  bottom  of  your 
pie,  lay  on  the  herring,  and  on  them  dates,  goose- 
berries, currants,  barberries,  and  butter;  close  it  up, 
and  b^e  it ;  being  baked,  liquor  it  with  butter, 
verjuice,  and  sugar.^f  Sometimes,  however,  the 
dishes,  though  equally  fanciful,  were  of  a  more 
refined  character :  thus  we  read  of  "  an  artificial 
ben  made  of  puff-paate,  with  her  wings  displayedj 
Bitting  upon  eggs  of  Ae  same  materials,  where  in 
each  of  them  was  enclosed  a  fat  nightingale  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  ambergris."|  The  same 
artificial  taste  prevailed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
simplest  materials  of  food;  butter,  cream,  and 
marrow,  ambergris,  all  kinds  of  spices,  sugar,  dried 
fruits,  oranges,  and  lemons  entered  largely  into 
the  composition  of  almost  every  dish.  Several 
articles  also  appear  to  have  been  dressed  that 
would  scarcely  find  admission  into  a  modem  Eng- 
lish kitchen, — such  as  snails,  which  were  stewed 
Of  fried  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  oil,  spices,  wine, 
Y^e^t,  eggs, — and  the  legs  of  frogs,  whidi 

^.  1,       V*  itAt«d  by  Di.Zaectiaiy  day  inhii  notci  to  Hadl- 
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were  dreBsed  into  fricassees.*  On  some  occa- 
sions, therefore,  a  coarse  and  clownish  dish  was  a 
pleasing  variety.  In  the  year  1661}  a  gather- 
ing of  marquesses,  lords,  knights,  and  squires  took 
place  at  Newcastle,  to  celebrate  a  great  anni- 
versary *  when,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
guests,  each  was  required  to  bring  his  own  dish 
of  meat.  Of  course  it  was  a  sort  of  competition 
in  which  each  strove  for  pre-eminence ;  but  the 
specimen  of  Sir  George  Goring  was  reckoned  a 
master-piece.  It  consisted  of  four  huge,  brawny 
pigs,  piping  hot,  bitted  and  harnessed  with  ropes 
of  sausage,  all  tied  to  a  monstrous  bag-pudding.f 

In  variety  of  wines,  and  the  copious  use  of 
them,  the  wealthier  classes  of  England  of  this  age 
were  not  a  whit  behind  their  ancestors;  indeed, 
the  arrival  of  the  Danish  king  and  his  courtiers, 
in  the  reign  of  James,  greatly  increased  the  national 
thirst,  insomuch  that  it  was  observed,  the  Banes 
had  again  conquered  England.}  In  the  succeeding 
reign  the  cavuiers  were  as  little  famed  for  tem- 
perance as  the  courtiers  of  James.  The  English 
followed,  also,  very  scrupulously,  the  Danish  custom 
of  drinking  healths ;  and  foreigners  were  astonished 
to  find  that,  when  a  company  amounted  to  some 
twenty  or  thirty,  it  was  still  expected  that  every 
guest  should  drink  the  health  of  each  in  rotation. 
Such  festivals,  of  course,  inflamed  the  love  of 
quarrel;  toasts  were  given  which  produced  dis- 
cussion or  refusal  to  drink  them ;  and  if  the  over- 
heated parties  did  not  immediately  come  to  blows, 
still  duels  and  bloodshed  were  the  usual  con- 
sequences. Sometimes,  when  a  lady  or  an  absent 
pa^n  was  toasted,  the  company  pledged  the  toast 
upon  their  knees.  Among  other  disgusting  modes 
of  drinking  healths  at  this  time,  the  toper  some- 
times mingled  his  own  blood  with  the  wine.§  It 
was  fortunate  that,  while  the  aristocracy  were  thus 
becoming  more  vitiated,  the  common  people  had 
become  more  temperate  than  formerly ;  but,  adds 
Stow  to  this  assertion,  it  was  not  from  absti- 
nence, but  necessity,  ale  and  beer  being  small, 
and  wines  in  price  above  their  reach." 

Greater  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking 
naturally  prevailed  during  the  period  of  the  com- 
monweEuth,  from  the  ascendancy  of  puritan  prin- 
ciples, which  recommended  simplicity  and  self- 
denial;  and  as  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
dominant  party  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  the  new 
style  of  living  frequently  assumed  the  character  of 
the  old  Saxon  coarseness.  A  republican  sim- 
plicity especially  prevailed  in  the  banquets  at 
Wiiitehall  during  Cromweirs  administration,  the 
plain  fare  of  whose  tables  was  the  subject  of  many 
a  sneer  among  the  luzurioiu  loyaHsts.  An  Idea  of 
his  dinners  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
specimen  of  his  lady's  mode  of  baking  a  pig. 
The  carcase  was  encased  in  a  coating  of  clay,  like 
one  of  his  own  Ironsides  in  his  coat-of-raail,  and 
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in  this  state  it  was  stewed  among  the  hot  ashes 
of  the  stoke-hole.  Scotch  collops  also  formed 
one  of  the  standing  dishes  of  her  cookoy. 
We  are  also  informed  that  she  ate  marrow- 
puddings  at  breakfiist;  while  her  youi^iest  daughter, 
the  Lady  Frances,  delisted  in  a  sausage  made 
of  hog's  liver.*  Cromwell,  with  the  stomach  of  a 
soldier,  despised  French  cookety  and  elaborate 
dishes,  and  at  his  state  dinners  tiiese  were  |Jaced 
upon  his  table  chiefly  for  show.  Af^  a  feast  of 
this  kind  much  boisterous  merriment  generally 
prevailed,  but  it  was  liarmless  and  even  dignified 
compared  with  the  gross  outrages  of  a  royal  ban- 
quet in  the  reign  of  James  or  the  festivals  of  the 
cavaliers  in  the  time  of  his  son.  The  London 
civic  feasts  during  the  commonwealth  were  also 
of  a  very  decorous  character :  in  one,  which  was 
given  to  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  the  dishes  were 
all  of  a  substantial  character,  suited  to  military 
appetites ;  no  healths  were  drunk,  and  the  only 
music  that  enlivened  tfie  banquet  was  that  of 
trumpets  and  drums.t 

The  popular  sports  and  games,  from  the 
gradual  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
manner  of  living,  had  been  always  contracting 
within  a  narrower  circle ;  and  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  Bestoration  few  persons  had 
either  inclination  or  opportunity  for  those  amuse- 
ments that  had  formerly  been  universal.  James, 
who  followed  every  species  of  venery,  delighted  in 
hawking — a  sport,  in  the  costume  appropriated  to 
which  he  was  often  drawn  by  the  artists  of  the 
period ;  and  this  royal  j^redilection  gave  a  momen- 
tary revival  to  a  recreation  that  was  otherwise  on 
the  point  of  extinction.  Tennis  was  one  of  the 
favourite  amusements  of  his  son.  Prince  Henry, 
as  it  was  of  the  courtiers  in  general.  The  game 
of  pall-mall  was  as  yet  a  novelty ;  but,  -when  it 
was  played,  the  competition  was  so  keen,Uiat  those 
who  engaged  in  it  frequently  stripped  to  their 
shirts.}  Another  old  game  which  was  still  a 
favourite,  was  ^at  of  me  balloon, — a  large  ball 
of  leather,  which  was  inflated  with  air  by  a  vent, 
and  then  bandied  by  the  players  with  the  hand. 
Billiards  was  also  one  of  Uiose  fashionable  games 
which  were  now  beginning  to  supersede  the  more 
boisterous  sports  of  the  preceding  century.  In 
spite  of  change,  however,  the  pristine  national  love 
of  blood -shedding  still  remained,  and  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry  sUlI  flocked  with  rapture  to 
the  exhibitions  of  bear-buting  and  cock-fighting, 
and  wagered  large  sums  upon  the  issue.  The 
Puritans,  amidst  their  dislike  of  those  sports  which 
they  reckoned  cruel  and  sinful,  very  properlv  ab- 
horred above  all  things  a  bear-baidng;  and,  there- 
fore, Cromwell,  Pride,  and  Hewsou,  that  they 
might  remove  the  popular  temptation,  slew  all  tbie 
bears, — an  exploit  that  gave  rise  to  the  poem  of 
Hudibras. 

We  learn  from  the  Book  of  Sports  that  the 
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common  amueementa  of  the  English  peasantry  of 
this  period  were  dancing,  le^ing,  vaulting,  archery, 
May-games,  May-poles,  Whitsun-ales,  morice- 
dances,  and  the  decoration  of  churches  with  rushes 
and  branches,  which  last  practice  was  a  favourite 
recreation  of  the  women.  AH  these  pastimes  were 
not  only  declared  to  be  lawful  on  Sunday,  but  they 
were  also  enjoined  upon  all  church-gomg  people 
after  divine  service.  The  z&mei  prohibited  on 
that  day  were  bear  and  bull  baiting,  interludes, 
and  bowling.  The  bowling-greens  of  England 
excited  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  being  supe- 
rior to  taiything  of  the  kind  seen  abroad.  Such 
was  also  the  case  with  the  English  horse-races, 
which  had  now  increased  in  splendour  and  im- 
portance; and,  as  the  breed  of  horses  had  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  practice,  their  mettle  was 
not  spared,  and  furious  riding  and  driving  were 
now  among  the  characteristics  of  an  Englishman.* 
As  for  the  games  and  recreations  of  the  citizens, 
these  had  necessarily  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
exigencies  a  metropolitan  life,  and  consisted  in 
cock-fighting,  bowling,  tables,  cards,  dice,  billiards, 
musica!  entertainments,  dancing,  masques,  balls, 
plays,  and  evening  club-meetings.  When  more 
active  exercise  was  desirable,  they  rode  into  the 
country,  or  hunted  with  the  lord  mayor's  pack 
of  dogs,  when  the  common -hunt  (one  of  jhe 
mayor's  officen)  set  out  for  the  purpose.  The 
range  for  this  healthful  amusement  was  sufficiently 
extensive,  as  the  Liondon  citizens  had  the  privilege, 
by  their  charter,  of  hunting  in  Middlesex,  Hert- 
fordshire, the  Chilterns,  and  Kent.  While  such 
amusements  were  characteristic  of  the  respectable 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  those  of  the  London 
mob  consisted  of  foot-ball,  wrestling,  cudgel- 
playing,  nine-pins,  ehovel-board,  cricket,  stow- 
ball,  quoits,  ringing  of  bells,  pitching  the  haif 
bull  and  bear  baiting,  throwing  at  cocks,  and 
lying  at  ale-houEes.f 

The  same  degree  of  improvement  that  had 
taken  place  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  had  been  by  no  means 
realized  in  Scotland.  A  factious  and  selfish  aris- 
tocracy, intestine  feuds,  civil  commotions,  national 
poverty,  a  population  composed  of  different  races 
and  generally  animated  by  opposing  interests,  and, 
above  all,  the  struggle  for  centuries  which  Scot- 
land' had  maintained  with  a  powerful  rival,  had 
impressed  certain  characteristics  of  barbarism 
upon  the  people  that  could  not  be  easily  or  quickly 
eradicated.  In  that  country,  therefore,  we  stiU 
discover,  during  at  least  tlie  earlier  part  of  the 
present  period,  much  of  the  same  rudeness  that 
had  been  prevalent  in  tlie  tlurteentb  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

In  England,  by  the  beginning  of  the  present 
period,  the  middle  classes  had  assumed  their  proper 
position  in  society,  and  imparted  a  healthful  cha- 
racter to  the  ranla  above  and  beneath  them.  But, 
as  yet,  this  important  portion  of  society  was  nearly 
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wanting  in  Scodand.  She  had  no  preponderating 
middle  class,  answering  either  to  the  comfortable 
independent  yeomanry  or  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  England;  and  the  chief  distinction  we  still  find 
in  the  Scottish  population  is  that  between  lord  and 
serf,  between  the  rich  and  the  very  poor.  The  Scot- 
tish fanners,  instead  of  holding  the  land  upon  long 
leases,  by  which  they  might  have  risen  to  respect- 
ability and  influence,  rented  their  farms  from  year 
to  year.  Thus  they  had  no  inducement  to  build 
comfortable  houses,  plant  trees  and  hedges,  enrich 
the  soil,  and  devote  themselves  to  agricultural 
experiments,  when  they  might  be  ejected  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  landlord.  Any  kind  of  hovel  was 
sufficient  for  such  a  peasantry,  and  the  cheapest 
kinds  of  farming  were  the  best.  Indeed,  the  cnief 
cultivation  they  studied  was  the  cultivation  of  the 
favour  of  the  laird ;  to  secure  this,  they  swelled 
his  feudal  retinue,  and  rode  about  the  country  at 
his  heels,  while  ploughing  and  sowing  Jwere  com- 
mitted to  the  management  of  hinds,  it  frequently 
happened,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
homage,  the  peasant  was  ejected  from  his  barren 
acres;  and  the  assassination  of  newly  installed 
&nners,  by  those  whom  they  had  dispossessed, 
was  an  event  of  as  frequent  occurrence  in  Scotland 
during  the  sixteenth  century  as  it  is  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  day.* 

'fne  lawlessness  and  violence  of  a  state  of  bar- 
barism were  still  constantly  breaking  out  in  the 
conduct  of  all  classes.  A  bond  or  obligation  is 
still  in  existence,  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis 
in  1602,  by  which  he  engages,  upon  his  honour, 
to  pay  to  Hew  Kennedy,  his  younger  brother,  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  marks  yearly,  besides  a 
maintenance  for  six  horses,  provided  the  said  Hew 
will  murder  the  Laird  of  Auchindrane.t  This 
practice  of  assassination  had  become  the  foulest 
blot  upon  the  Scottish  character  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary  and  the  minority  of  James,  so 
that  the  country  became  a  byeword  on  account  of 
it  among  foreign  nations.  We  may  perceive,  in- 
deed, how  common  these  atrocities  had  become, 
and  with  what  little  compunction  they  were  re- 
garded, by  the  tone  of  merriment  with  which  such 
writers  as  Buchanan  and  Knox  detail  such  events 
as  the  murden  of  Beaton  and  Rizzio.  Bloody 
encounters  were  also  common  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  whenever  rival  chiefs  happened  to 
meet,  accompanied  hy  their  armed  followers ;  and 
so  far  was  this  ferocious  spirit  carried,  that  feuds 
and  homicides  broke  out  among  them  even  on  their 
way  to  church  on  the  Sabbath.  Thus,  in  country 
parishes  especially,  the  churchyard,  and  even  the 
church-porch  itself,  were  often  polluted  with  duels 
and  murders. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  Jame^  IV.,  a  law 
been  passed,  requiring  all  barons  and  sub- 
^tftflti*^  (reeholders  to  put  theur  eldest  sons  and 
\  rt  ^  wihool  at  the  age  of  nx,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
"Setti*!  ^^^3  "  *■  competent  foundation 
IpoA       .0*  liatiii."   After  this  the  pupils 
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were  required  to  'study  tliree  years  in  the  schools 
of  arts  and  laws,  that  they  might  be  qualified  for 
the  offices  to  which  their  rank  entitled  them.  But 
these  legulalions  seem  to  have  produced  little 
general  diffusion  of  literary  attainments  among 
any  class  of  the  community.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  few  even  of  the  higher 
clergy  could  preach;  and,  when  they  attempted 
discusiion  with  such  antagonists  ai  Wisheart  and 
Knox,  their  arguments  were  so  absurd  and  ao  indi- 
cative  of  utter  ignorance,  as  to  more  only  laughter 
and  contempt  among  the  auditors.* 

The  rudeness  of  demeanour  that  bad  hitherto 
characterised  the  Scotch  was  commensurate  with 
such  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Even  in 
the  court  of  the  beautiful  Mary,  where  courtesy 
might  have  been  most  expected,  the  grim  barons 
elbowed  their  way  in  most  boisterous  mshion,  and 
would  shoulder  and  shoot  Rizzio  aside  when 
they  entered  the  queen's  chamber,  and  found  him 
always  speaking  with  her."t  Hitherto^  indeed, 
the  highest  examples  in  Scodand  had  hy  no  means 
tended  to  exalt  the  standard  of  court  manners. 
James  V.,  certainly  the  most  accomplished  of  hia 
race,  thus  received  a  solemn  deputatim  of  (he 
clergy  when  they  applied  for  hia  consent  to  per- 
secute the  reformers : — Wherefore,"  he  roared  in 
a  fury,  **nTe  mv  predecessors  so  many  lands  and 
rents  to  the  kirk?  Was  it  to  maintain  hawks, 
dogs,  and  whores  to  a  number  of  idle  priests? 
The  king  of  England  bums,  the  king  of  Denmark 
beheads  you :  I  will  stick  you  with  this  whinger !" 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  unsheathed 
his  dagger  and  drove  them  from  his  presence^ 
The  clergy,  indeed,  could  not  well  complain  of 
such  treatment:  they  dealt  in  much  the  same 
fiashion  with  the  laity,  and  even  with  each  other. 
A  rich  specimen  was  exhibited  on  one  occasion  at 
Glasgow,  by  Dunbar,  the  archbishop  of  that  see, 
and  Cardinal  Beatoun,  each  asserting  bis  right  to 
walk  first  in  a  procession  to  the  cathedral.  After 
many  hot  and  foul  words,  the  controversy  grew  so 
fierce  Uiat  a  battle  commenced  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  two  dignitaries,  even  in  the  church- 
porch;  heads  were  broken,  beards  torn  out  by 
handftilB,  and  copes  and  tippets  rent  to  shreds, 
while  crosses  and  cross-bearerB  were  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  trampled  under  foot  Knox,  who 
steps  aside  from  the  mournful  narrative  of  the 
martyrdom  of  his  friend  Wisheart  to  describe  this 
"  merrie  bourde,'*  welcomes  it  with  a  triumphuit 
huzza,  and  only  regrets  that  the  men-at-arms  did 
not  also  buckle  to  the  conflict,  and  heighten  the 
funwithalitUe  bloodshed.^  The  rules  of  morality 
seem  to  have  been  as  little  regarded  among  the 
influential  dasses  as  those  of  common  courteay. 
Previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  practice  <^  can- 
cubin^;e  amoi^  the  clergy  was  not  only  more 
prevalent  in  Scotland  than  it  seems  ever  to  have 
oeen  in  England,  but  was  more  openly  and  nn- 

•  PitaooMt^Kdox. 
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blushingly  practised :  the  royal  amours  of  Jaitaes 
IV.  and  James  Y.  were  as  gross  and  vulgar  aa 
they  were  profligate;  and  ue  court  of  Muj, 
unless  it  has  been  greatly  belied,  only  increased  the 
sensuality  of  the  preceding  nigns.  These  ex- 
amples lud  their  consequent  influence  upon  the 
people  at  large ;  and,  in  the  poetical  writingB  of 
Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  we  find  unquestionable  evidence  of  a 
similar  immorality  prevailing  through  die  whole 
commumty. 

In  the  times  when  court  pageants  were  matters 
of  such  importance,  the  Scots  did  their  \xst  to  vie 
with  their  richer  and  more  refined  neighbours; 
and  in  some  of  their  masques  we  find  that  they 
had  an  advantage  over  their  national  rivals,  by  the 
introduction  of  bond  ^fide  Ethiopians,  who  per- 
sonated black  queens  and  empresses.  These  were 
slaves  from  the  East  Indies,  captured  from  the 
Portuguese  hy  the  Scottish  cruisers,  in  the  days  of 
Barton  and  Wood.*  The  following  account  ia 
given  by  an  old  chronicler  of  one  of  these  courtly 
spectacles.  When  Mary  of  Guise  was  about  to 
enter  St.  Andrew's,  on  her  marriage  to  James  V., 
"  first  she  was  received  at  the  New  Abbey  nte ; 
upon  Ae  east  side  thereof  there  was  made  to  ner  a 
triumphal  arch  hv  Sir  David  Linduy  of  the 
Mount,  lion  HerakI,  which  caused  a  great  cloud 
come  out  (tf  the  heavena  above  the  gate,  and  open 
instantly ;  and  there  appeared  a  uir  lady,  most 
like  an  angel,  having  the  keys  of  Scotland  in  faer 
hands,  and  delivered  them  to  the  queen,  in  sign 
and  token  that  all  the  hearts  of  Scotluid  were 
open  to  receive  her  grace ;  with  certain  orations 
and  exhortations  made  by  the  aaid  Sir  David 
Lindsay  to  the  queen,  instructing  her  to  serve  her 
God,  obey  her  husband,  and  keep  her  body  dean, 
according  to  God's  will  and  a)mmBndment8.*'t 

In  Scotland,  as  in  other  countries,  court  pa- 
geants were  often  made  the  vehidei  of  pditiol 
satire,  on  which  account  ofiience  was  aom^imes 
taken  when  none  had  been  intended.  An  incident 
of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  baptism  cS  Jamea  VT. 
A  splendid  banquet  was  given,  at  which  the  enroys 
of  Elizabeth  were  distinguished  guests ;  and  the 
dishes  were  conve^wd  into  the  hall  upon  a  large  and 
richly  adorned  vemcic  tlut  seemed  to  move  of  itm 
own  accord.  But,  unfortunately,  this  quaint  device 
was  preceded  by  a  baud  of  satyrs  ornamented  with 
long  tails,  and  armed  with  whips,  who,  as  they 
ran  through  the  hall,  clutched  their  tails  in  thdr 
hands,  and  flourished  them  to  and  fro.  The  Eng- 
lish guests  iramedutely  started  up  in  a  rage.  The 
actors  were  Frenchmen,  and  it  was  surmised  Uiat 
they  had  brandished  their  caudal  ^pendi^a  in 
dcMUce  of  England ;  and  the  envoys,  after  vowing 
a  dire  reven^,  retired  to  the  extremi^  of  the  hall, 
that  they  might  no  longer  witness  the  obnoxioiia 
exhibition.  I 

Although  the  principles  of  taate  had  changed, 
they  had  scarcely  improved,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  in  the  pageantries  ot  a  royal  praceations 
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&8  appears  by  tlie  reception  of  Charles  I.  at  Edin- 
buT)ch,  in  1633.  He  was  welcomed  on  his  arriTal 
by  the  proTOBt  and  bailliee,  clad  in  red  robes  well 
furred,  and  the  **  eldermen'*  and  counsellers  in 
black  velvet  gowns ;  these  functionaries  were 
seated  upon  seats  of  deal  for  the  purpose,  built  of 
three  degrees."  The  provost,  after  a  speech,  pre- 
aented  to  his  majesty  a  bason  of  gold,  valu^  at 
five  thousand  marks,  '*  wherein  was  shaken,  out  of 
ane  embroidered  purse,  one  thousand  golden  double 
angels,  as  ane  token  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh 
their  love  and  humble  service."  At  the  west 
of  the  Tolbooth  the  to^  pedigree  of  the  Stuarts, 
from  Fergus  I.,  "  delicately  paintec^"  was  hui^ 
out  to  welcome  his  descenmnt  At  the  market- 
cross  was  the  god  Bacchus,  who  drank  the  king's 
health,  all  the  spouts  of  the  fountain  in  the  mean 
time  flowing  with  wine.  At  the  Tnm  was  a  re- 
presentation of  Mount  Parnassus  covered  with 
birch-branches,  where  nine  boys  represented  the 
nine  muses.  All  this  was  dull  enough ;  but  this 
dulness  must  have  been  prodigiously  enhanced  by 
the  merciless  prosings  of  the  civic  d^nitaries,  for 
the  kii^  was  oU^ed  to  endure  the  infliction  of 
seven  formal  speeches  before  he  got  fairly  sheltered 
within  the  walls  of  Holyrood.  A  subsequent  ex- 
hibition (it  was  a  post-prandial  one)  in  honour  of 
the  kii^  waa  of  a  more  lively  description.  Afler 
I  rich  banquet,  the  provost,  bailliea,  and  coun- 
sellors, linked  hand  m  hand,  and  bare-heuled, 
came  dancing  vworously  down  the  High-BtrKt, 
accompanied  with  drums,  trumpeting,  and  all 
kinds  of  music* 

The  common  people  had  their  public  masque- 
radings  as  well  as  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
pageant  of  Robin  Hood  was  as  great  a  favourite  in 
Scotland  as  it  was  in  England.  The  characters 
of  this  dramatic  sport  seem  also  to  have  been 
faithfully  copied  from  the  Eoglish.  But  in  the 
fint  zeal  of  the  Beformation  laws  for  its  sup- 
pression were  enacted  io  1561.  Thia  inters 
ference  with  a  favourite  pastime  so  incensed  the 
citizens  of  Edlnbui^h,  that  they  flew  to  arms; 
and,  after  robbing  and  maltreating  passengers, 
rescuing  a  man  cooilemned  to  death,  and  brewng 
tlie  gibbet  on  which  he  was  to  have  been  executed, 
they  imprisoned  the  magistrates  until  they  had 
extorted  from  them  an  act  of  indemnity.f  Robin 
Hood  and  lus  moti^.band  were  thus  still  aiabled 
to  defy  the  law ;  and  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  find  the  general  assembly  com- 
plaining heavily  of  the  profanation  <^  the  sabbath, 
"  by  the  making  of  Robin  Hood."  The  Abbot  of 
Unreason,  the  principal  figure  of  another  festive 
sport  of  the  Scots,  was  a  personage  somewhat 
resembling  the  English  Lonl  of  Misrule;  and, 
attended  ^  hobby-horses,  morris-dancers,  and  the 
never-fiuUi^  dragon,  he  commonly  celebrated 
■uch  ecclesustical  events  as  the  auniveraary  of  a 
•atnt  or  the  election  of  a  church  dignitary.  But, 
as  this  abbM  acted  in  a  aort  of  clerical  capacity, 
fail  pranla  were  more  reprehensible  than  those  of 
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a  mere  se/^ular  mime,  C(msisting  chiefly  of  parodies 
m  the  church  service  and  religious  ordinances  in 
general.*  On  this  account,  the  festival  of  the 
Abbot  of  Unreason  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  or  the  Festival  of  Fools,  by 
which  religion  was  burlesqued  upon  the  continent 
during  the  licence  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  exhibition  of  miracle  and  moral  plays  had 
been  common  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England, 
and  the  chief  author  in  this  species  of  literature 
among  the  Scots  was  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount.  His  principal  work,  entitled  The  Three 
Estates,  is  a  moral  play,  full  of  sarcastic  matter 
mixed  widi  moral  adnumition,  the  personagea 
being  a  mixture  of  human  beings  and  allegorical 
abstractions.  This  play  occupied  nine  hours  in 
acting ;  and  not  onlv  the  language,  but  in  many 
instances  the  stage  directions,  are  so  gross,  as  to 
give  us  a  very  strange  idea  of  a  Scottish  audience 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  plays  were  com- 
monly acted  in  the  open  air ;  the  place  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  was  called  the  play-field,  and  there 
were  few  lai^e  towns  in  Scotland  without  such  a 
provision  for  the  public  amusementf  At  first, 
the  drama  did  good  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  by  exposing  the  impostures  and  ini- 
quities of  Uie  Romish  clei^y ;  but  the  "  high- 
kilted"  muse  of  the  North  did  not  know  where  to 
stop,  and  she  ran  riot  among  the  profligacies  she 
exposed  until  she  was  infected  with  tbnr  nnrit,  so 
that  the  reformer*  were  soon  scandalized  at  the 
indraomm  of  their  ally.  In  consequence,  they  first 
protested  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage  ; 
and  when  their  influence  increased  tiiey  put  down 
the  actingof  plays  altogether.  In  the  stirring  poli- 
tical events  that  followed,  the  absence  of  the  stage 
seems  to  have  been  little  felt  or  regretted  ;  but, 
when  the  period  of  calm  succeeded,  James  VI.,  who 
was  attached  to  the  drama,  applied  to  Elizabeth  for 
a  company  of  English  actors,  who  were  sent  to  Scot- 
land at  his  request.  This  was  an  unpardonable 
enormity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
and  they  preached  against  the  abominaticHi  of 
play-^ng  with  great  vigour,  but  little  immediate 
success ;  for  tie  Edinburgh  theatre  waa  crowded 
every  niKfat.  But,  at  len{^,  the  atem  predomi- 
nance of  ecclesiastical  diacipline  over  every  other 
authority  was  more  than  a  match  for  a  poor  hand- 
ful of  actors,  and  the  drama  in  Scotland  may  be 
said  to  have  perished  in  its  infancy. 

The  tournament  was  'greatly  patronised  by 
James  IV.  and  James  V.,  themselves  redoubted 
knights,  and  skilled  in  all  military  exercises ;  and 
such  was  the  splendour  with  which  the  tourna- 
ments of  the  first  of  these  monarchs  were  held, 
that  knights  from  evo-y  part  of  Europe  flocked  to 
compete  at  them.  These,  however,  were  the  last, 
as  they  were  the  brightest,  flashes  of  northern  chi> 
vJifv.  Besidu  these  grander  exhibitions  for 
Kd^S^^  and  nobles,  weapon-abawa  for  the  people 
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were  appointed  by  James  IV.  to  be  held  four 
times  a-year,  at  which  all  persons  should  assemble 
armed  aud  accoutred  according  to  the  amount  of 
their  income.  The  active  and  military  games 
|)Tactiied  at  public  or  social  meetings  were,  leap- 
mg,  running,  wrestling,  castmg  the  penny-stone  or 
quoit,  shooting  at  the  papingo,  and  the  usual  trials 
of  archery.  In  public  military  trials,  James  IV. 
stimulated  the  candidates  by  prizes,  which  gene- 
rally consisted  of  silver  weapons,  such  as  the  viunera 
had  excelled  in.  A  great  portion  of  the  ^ularity 
of  June*  V.  waa  owing  to  the  frankneaa  with  which 
he  asiociated  with  the  people  in  these  Bporta,  so 
that  he  was  usually  called  the  king  of  tne  com- 
mons.* Hunting  and  hawking  were  keenly  pur- 
sued in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  an  extent 
which  the  improvement  of  English  agriculture  had 
now  rendered  impossible  in  the  south.  Tennis,  hand 
and  football,  kayles,  and  golf,  were  among  the  out- 
door games  of  Scotland ;  imd  dancing  was  a  common 
in-door  recreation.  The  sword-dance  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  of  the  Scots  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  sedentary 
games,  as  among  the  English,  were  curds,  dice, 
chess,  draughts,  and  backgammon. 

The  old  rudeness  of  tiis  domestic  life  of  the 
Scots  began,  befinre  the  close  of  the  uxteeuth  cen- 
tury, to  receive  a  sprinkling  of  reliuement  from 
imitatioi  of  their  English  nei|^boan.  Handsome 
dwellin^honses  and  stately  castles  began  to  super- 
sede the  uncomfortable  donjons  that  had  formerly 
been  the  abodes  of  feudal  pomp  and  beggarly  dis- 
comfort. At  the  same  time,  services  of  gilt  metal, 
or  even  of  plate,  began  to  be  used  by  the  chief 
nobles,  instead  of  their  former  cups  of  pewter  and 
platters  of  wood ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  indig- 
nities to  which  Damley  was  subjected  by  Mary, 
after  he  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  was  the  removal 
of  his  service  of  plate,  and  the  substitution  of 
pewter.t  After  the  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  example  of  the  South,  and 
also  its  gold,  which  now  flowed  into  Scotland,  con- 
tiniied  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  and  multiply 
the  Boarcea  of  domestic  comfort.  While  this  im- 
I»ovement  pervaded  the  country  in  general,  the 
capital  in  |Hulicular  began  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  city,  and  to  be  adorned  by  many 
stately  mansions  erected  by  the  nobility  and  the 
heads  of  the  church.  But  there  was  still  the 
absence  of  a  preponderating  middle  class,  by  whom 
the  golden  mean  of  domestic  life  might  have  been 
exhibited,  and  on  that  account,  setting  aside  the 
civic  palaces  and  country  castles  of  tlie  titled  few, 
Scotland,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  still 
a  country  of  huts  and  hovels.  Even  the  shops  of 
comfortable  tradesmen  and  substantial  merchants 
in  the  metropolis  were  but  sorry  sheds  of  wood 
and  thatch  huddled  up  wherever  the  ground  was 
fsonvenient ;  and  in  this  way  the  venerable  cathe- 
dral of  St  Giles  was  cliutered  at  every  comer  and 

t  BwbMM'iDttMtiaBarUMAcliorHuyQwMgCSooU. 


"  coign  of  vantage  **  virith  these  booths,*  that 
showed  like  swallows*  nests  about  the  Gothic  edi- 
fice, while  the  sacred  interior  itself  waa  crowded 
with  those  who  bought  and  sold.  As  iat  the 
country-houses,  those  belonging  to  the  fanners 
were  small  unsightly  buildings  of  loose  stones, 
divided  only  into  two  apartments,  called  a  butt 
and  a  Aen,  as  is  still  the  case  among  the  poorest  of 
the  peasantry ;  and  the  generality  of  Scottish  beds 
were  a  sort  of  wooden  presses  built  into  the  waU,sueh 
aa  are  still  seen  in  the  poorest  northern  cottues.t 
Even  at  Uie  end  of  .the  present  period  ve  find  that 
the  beds  of  the  young  nobility  omaiated  frequently 
of  nothing  but  straw.}  On  these  they  lay  down 
with  their  weapons  within  reach,  uul  wen  ready  to 
start  at  the  slightest  signal. 

In  the  article  of  diet  the  Scots  had  been  gradu- 
ally improving  with  the  extension  of  their  com- 
merce, and  by  the  sixteenth  century  many  foreign 
luxuries  were  imported  into  the  country.  But 
this  change  was  regarded  by  the  government  with 
a  suspicious  eye :  they  thought  it  a  dangerous  de- 
parture from  the  ancient  simplicity,  and  severe 
laws  yr&K  made  to  suppress  it  Prohibitions  were 
laid  upcm  the  use  of  confections,  and  spice- 

ries  brought  from  beymui  seas,  on  the  ground  that 
their  prices  were  ttiU  »  high  aa  to  be  minoua  to 
persons  of  ordinary  means.  Exceptioni  were 
made  only  in  favour  of  prelates  ana  peera,  and 
such  aa  were  able  to  spend  two  thousaad  pounds 
(Scotch)  annually .§ 

In  a  nobleman's  establishment,  though  all  sat 
down  at  the  same  table,  the  chief  dainties  were 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  IxKird,  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  msster  and  his  more  select 
guests.  As  for  the  menials  of  these  noble  house- 
holds, they  were  dieted  chiefly  on  com  and 
roots',  with  a  very  small  allowance  of  animal  food. 
The  poorer  knights  and  barons,  though  of  great 
feudal  importance,  were  as  yet  little  charge- 
able with  luxury,  if  we  may  trast  to  the  following 
account  given  by  Moryson:— "Myadf  waa  at  a 
knight*s  house  who  bad  many  aervanta  to  atteikl 
him,  that  brought  in  his  meat  with  their  heads 
covered  with  blue  caps,  the  table  being  more  than 
half  furaidud  with  great  platters  of  porridge,  each 
having  a  little  piece  of  sodden  meat ;  km.  when 
the  table  was  served  the  servants  did  ait  down  wteh 
us ;  but  the  upper  mess,  instead  of  porridge,  had 
a  pullet  with  some  prunes  in  the  broth.  And  X 
oMerved  no  art  of  cookery,  or  furniture  of  house- 
hold stuff,  but  rsther  mde  neglect  of  both,  though 
myself  and  my  companion,  sent  from  the  govemor 
of  Berwick  about  border  afiairs,  wue  entertuned 
afler  their  best  manner."||   Moryson  fiirther  in- 

'  Bwh  vu  tha  term  for  u  EdiDbnrgli  An  at  All  ■■hi  lifc 

oTOwrxe  Uttrlot.  8vo.  Bdln.  ISTJ. 
1  MotyMB'*  ItlMnnr.   FoL  Uta.  1617. 
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Shup.Kiq.  4to. 
{  Stat.  113,  Pari.  7  Inc.  6. 
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forms  us  that  the  Scots  used  great  quaatities  of 
red  colewort  and  cabba^,  but  little  fresh  meat ; 
and  that  they  salted  their  mutton  and  geese,  but 
not  beef.  This  salting  of  geese  is  still  common  in 
the  highlands  and  isles  of  Scotland.  The  cabbage 
and  colewort  was  in  all  likelihood  used,  as  U  is 
now,  in  broths ;  the  porridge  was  hasty-pudding 
made  of  oatmeal ;  and  aa  fw  the  pullet  stewed  with 
prunes,  this  still  continueato  be  a  faTOurite  dish  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland .  The  rn^  of  Mary  added 
aeTenu  Fnmdi  dishes  to  tiiis  simple  fare ;  and, 
among  other  luxuries,  she  introduced  marmalade, 
.which  since  that  period  haa  continued  to  be  the 
choicest  Scottish  confection.*  The  occupation  of 
Scotlaod,  after  the  civil  war,  by  Monk  and  the 
English  army,  undoubtedly  improved  the  style  of 
living  in  the  north,  although  not  altogether  to  the 
extent  that  has  been  sometimes  supposed.  The 
Scottish  gentry  seem  to  have  relished  the  accom- 
paniment of  music  to  a  dinner ;  but  for  thia  pur- 
pose a  harper,  crowder,  or  ballad>singer  waa  quite 
Buffident.t  l^ie  Scots  had  abundance  of  wine,  and 
used  it  to  such  excesa  that  Uiey  were  accounted 
harder  drinken  than  dw  English.  It  vrould 
appear,  too,  from  the  testimony  Dunbar,  as  well 
as  later  authorities,  that  not  only  the  men  but  even 
the  women  were  fi^quently  adaicted  to  this  spe- 
cies of  excess :  we  are  told  that  the  latter  dnuik 
lately  of  ale  and  malmsey  when  they  could  get 
it.  In  drinking  wine  the  Scots  did  not  sweeten  it 
with  sugar  like  the  English,  but  with  comfits  like 
the  French.  One  custom  of  Scottish  hospitality 
was,  to  present  to  a  guest  u  well-filled  bumper  ou 
retiritig  to  bed,  under  the  name  of  a  sleepii^-cup. 
The  higher  classes  dined  at  eleven,  and  supped  at 
six  o'clock.^ 

An  idea  of  the  wild  hilarity  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  still  mingled  with 
the  ceremonious  observances  of  the  highest  oc- 
casions among  the  upper  clasaea  may  be  formed 
from  the  detaila  that  neve  heea  jveserved  of  the 
boisterous  courtship  of  James  IV.  when  he  vent  to 
receive  his  bride.  When  Hai^ret  (daughter  of 
Ilenry  VII.)  had  reached  Newbattle,  her  royal 
lover  darted  into  her  apartment,  'Mike  a  hawk 
on  its  quarry,"  and  found  her  playing  at  cards. 
Having  embraced  her,  he  gave  her  a  taste  of  his 
accomplishmeots  by  playing  upon  the  lute  and 
daricord ;  after  which  he  vaultul  into  hit  Ixirse's 
■addle  without  setting,' foot  in  the  stirmp,  and 

Cbarl«>  :— ".Klfht  trait;  Mni,  ire  m«t  jtm  hnrllly  veil.  Tbe 
baptUm  of  oar  deirest  aon  being  appoiiited  at  Holyrwileboaae  upon 
the  S3nl  day  fl  Decembn  tnitnot,  wbareil  aome  prlace*  of  Frurn, 
■trugen,  witli  the  ■pceiala  at  oar  BohilUjr.  betng  lavlud  to  Im  pmeot, 
iwceuaT  H  ia  that  greM  prpriuona,  gnld  ebeer,  and  lie  utiMi  ihing* 
uiLuwtij  for  dpcoTalhm*  thereoC  be  pmrlded.  whtlki  rannot  bo  done 
without  the  help  of  Mme  ofonr  knlng  Mtjecta  i  whFiauf  aceounif ag 
you  one  of  the  iperiala,  we  have  thought  good  to  rrqoeet  vou  effee- 
lloadv  to  nropfiie  ni  with  TniaoD*,  wild  meat,  brlMcl  Ibwb,  eapone. 
with  de  other  proTtoioni  ai  are  maiat  leaaaDable  at  that  titat  and 
emad,  to  b«  wnt  into  Holyrodeboaaeupon  the  SSnd  Amy  of  the  acid 
■Mttth  of  Droember  Inatant;  avd  herevitba)  to  invite  yo*  M  be  pre- 
fent  at  that  loleinBlty.  to  Uke  part  of  yoor  own  auid  cbcar.  h  job 
lender  oar  honour  and  the  honoor  of  our  counln. 
*  LkAj  Harv  Sleward'a  HoMebiM  Boidt. 

t  The  Ibllowingiten  OMuraintb*  Bonaehoia  Book  of  Lwljr  Mary 
Steward :— "  To  auo  blind  ilflgar,  who  nag  the  tin*  of  (Unwr,  twelre 
fhUliwa"  (Saoteh). 


galloped  off  at  a  rate  that  soon  distanced  his  at- 
tendants. At  the  next  interview,  Margaret  ex- 
hibited her  musical  skill  in  turn,  wYim  Jamea 
gallantly  listened  on  bended  knee.  When  Mar- 
garet left  Dalkeith  for  Edinburgh,  a  gay  cavalcade 
of  the  king  and  noblea  met  her  on  the  vray,  and  a 
chivafanns  pageant  was  pUyed  by  Six  Patrick 
Hamilton,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  rude  losel, 
endeavoured  to  anateh  a  &ir  lady  from  a  knight; 
her  chamjHon,  of  course,  resisted,  and  this  W  to 
the  exhibition  of  a  mock  combat.  On  arriving  at 
the  suburbs  of  Edinhureh,  the  queen  descended 
from  her  litter,  mounted  soberly  upon  a  pillion 
behind  the  king,  and  thus  entered  her  future 
capital  in  royal  state.  The  marriage  ceremonies 
were  concluded  with  entertainments,  shows,  and 
tournaments,  in  the  last  of  which  the  king  appeared 
in  the  character  of  a  salvage  knight,  and  carried 
off  the  pri?e  from  every  competitor.* 

Among  the  common  peofde,  the  important 
concerns  of  courtship  and  marriage  were  conducted 
with  at  least  as  much  glee  and  mirthful  tumult : 
poetry,  pipmg,  and  feasting,  formed  the  regular 
climax  of  wooing  and  winning ;  and  when  the 
liquor  circulated  too  odiously,  a  rude  skirmish 
of  irit  often  warmed  into  a  perilous  interchange  of 
blows,  that  only  served  to  enhance  'die  convivial 
enjoyment  of  the  party.  It  was  the  custom,  also, 
for  each  of  the  guests  to  subicribe  a  sum,  no- 
minally to  deiray  the  expenses  of  the  mairiage- 
feast,-but,  in  reality,  to  furnish  the  young  couple 
with  something  to  begin  the  world.  After  the  Re- 
formation, these  penny-weddings,  as  they  were, 
and  still  are,  technically  termed,  incurred  the 
hostility  of  the  kirk ;  but  it  was  found  impoaaible 
to  suppress  them,  and  all  that  was  done  waa  to 
limit  the  contributions  of  the  guests  to  a  very 
moderate  sura.  Thus,  by  an  act  of  the  session  of 
Stirling,  not  more  than  five  shillings  Scotch  wei« 
allowed  to  be  levied  upon  each  attendant  at  a 
penny-wedding;  and  similar  restriotiona  wera 
established  in  uther  parishe8.t 

In  their  ftmeral  cuatoms,  the  Scots  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  English  by  a  practice  common 
to  themselves  and  the  Irish  only.  As  soon  as  life 
had  departed,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  prepared 
to  hold  his  lyke-wakey  that  is,  to  sit  up  with  the 
body  all  night  previous  to  interment.  A  cellar  of 
salt  was  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  and 
lighted  caudles  were  set  at  the  head  and  feet ;  but 
as  the  occasion  partook  more  of  festivity  than 
sorrow,  all  the  materials  of  feasting,  drinking,  and 
smoking,  were  plentifully  provided  for  the  watchers. 
This  practice  was  at  last  so  much  abused  that  a 
person^s  lyke-wake  was  often  as  costly  as  hia 
wedding.  When  the  time  of  burial  arrived,  the 
coffin  waa  carried  to  the  grave  on  hand-spokes ; 
and  if  the  deceased  had  been  of  nmk,  the  inter* 
^ent  wai  frequently  accompanied  with  the  rinpng 
^{  belU  and  duchugea  of  mnaketa  and  arUUery.t 

*  tr^  4  o  2 
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The  patticulari  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  of 
Scottish  manners  and  customs  are  only  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Scotland.  The 
people  of  certain  portions  cf  the  kingdom  differed 
in  their  way  of  life  frcm  the  Saxon  population  of 
the  Lowland*  aa  much  as  they  did  in  lineage.  The 
inhabitanta  of  the  isles,  who  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  Banish  and  Norwegian  origin,  being  eepa- 
rated,  by  tempeatiiona  aeaa  and  an  imperfect  navi- 
gation, from  the  comparadve  civilization  of  the 
mtinlmd,  itill  retained  a  large  portion  of  those 
rude  chaiacteristica  by  which  their  uiceaton  were 
dislinguislMd.  These  islesmen  lived  chiefly  by 
hunUng  and  6shhig.  In  preparing  animal  food  for 
eating,  they  «eetb«l  it  in  the  tripe  or  ekin  of  the 
beast,  which  they  filled  with  water.  Their  drink 
was  the  broth  oi  sodden  flesh,  or  whey  kept  for 
several  years.  In  the  morning  they  would  eat  « 
little  oaten  or  barley  bread,  and  content  themselves 
with  this  till  evening,  after  a  day*s  hunting.  The 
only  beds  in  their  houses  were  heather  laid  on  the 
ground,  with  the  tops  or  flowers  uppermost,  which 
was  not  only  at  soil  as  a  feather-bed,  but  very 
refreshing  and  restorative  after  fatisue.  Their 
weapons  were  an  iron  Ixmnet  or  akiUUcap,  a  ha- 
bergeon reaching  almost  to  the  knees,  bowa  and 
forked  arrowa,  and  ana.  Their  muaical  inatrn- 
ments  were  hups,  cludioei,  and  bagpipes.  The 
richer  people  of  these  idea  adoned  their  harps 
and  clarehoea  with  silver  and  precious  atonev,  and 
the  poor  with  cryatal ;  and  the  chief  amusenfent  cf 
all  classes  was  singing  songs,  recording  the  deeds 
and  praises  of  the  brave.  Such,  finally,  was  the 
bealuiinees  of  these  insular  climates,  and  the  re- 
markable longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  monkish  authority  quoted  in  Moni- 
penny's  Chronicle,  they  generally  lived  till  they 
were  quite  weary  of  life. 

The  Highlanders,  although  they  lived  more  in 
the  neighbouibood  of  improvement,  and  con- 
atitttted  a  more  important  part  of  the  Scottish  po< 
pulation,  were  not  superior  in  knowledge  and 
T^ncanent  to  the  bleamen,  while  they  were  much 
more  sanguinary  in  diameter.  They  were  go- 
verned 1^  the  patriarchal  system  in  its  worst  of 
forms ;  their  fierce,  though  paltry  wars  of  clanship, 
aa  e^tually  secluded  them  from  the  civilization  of 
the  Lowlanda  aa  the  storms  of  the  northern  seas 
could  have  done ;  and  when  tliey  descended  into  the 
plains,  it  was  only  by  hurried  visits,  and  for  hostile 
purposes.  This  character  became  so  permanent 
that  the  following  description  which  John  Eldar, 
a  clergyman  and  a  native  of  Caithness,  gave  to 
Henry  VIII.  of  life  in  the  Highlands,  was  equally 
correct  nearly  two  centuries  later.*  Their  chief 
occupation  (when  they  were  not  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  or  plundering  the  Lowlands)  was  hunting ; 
and  their  principal  amusements  were  running,  leap- 
ing, awimming,  shooting,  and  throwing  darts.  The 
H^hlandcTS  were  called  Rough-footed  Soota  by  the 
English,  and  Red-shanks  by  the  Lowlacdera,  frm 


the  shoes  they  wore,  and  which  were  made  in  a 
very  summary  fnebion.  When  the  red  deer  was 
killed,  and  the  hide  flayed  warm  from  the  animal, 
the  person  wanting  a  pair  of  shoes  placed  his  foot 
ou  the  skin,  and  cut  by  that  measure  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hide  to  cov^the  foot  and  the  ancle.  A 
few  thongs  were  then  pared  from  the  same  ma- 
terial to  lace  up  the  ahoe,  and  holes  were  pricked 
in  the  sole  to  let  out  the  water.  Even  thia  ex- 
temporaneous buskin,  however,  seema  to  have 
been  a  luxury,  and  the  Celt,  unless  the -weathCT  wo 
very  cold,  goierally  went  barefoot.  As  the  High- 
landers sowed  lUtle  com,  and  despised  the  unwar- 
like  oecuftttions  of  husbandry,  animal  food  com- 
posed their  chief  subsistence ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  sheep  and  beeves  which  they  lijied  from  the 
Lowland  pastures,  they  had  abundance  of  all  kinds 
o(  game.  When  huuting,  we  are  informed,  thw 
dreesed  their  venison  by  pressing  the  raw  flesh 
between  boards  or  hasel-rods  until  the  blood  was 
wrung  out,  after  which  they  devoured  it  irithout 
further  cookery.* 

Besidea  these  None  and  Celtic  races,  there 
were  the  Borderers,  an  equally  distinct  com- 
munity, at  least  as  far  as  their  mode  of  life  marked 
them  'out  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  These 
people,  living  upon  the  edge  of  the  kingdom,  and 
always  exposed  to  the  first  brunt  of  an  Englieh 
invasion,  resembled  mon  the  forlorn  hope  of  an 
army  than  a  settled  population,  and  not  only  their 
habits,  but  their  sports  were  imbued  with  the 
recklessness  and  ferocity  of  such  a  military  po- 
sition. As  they  found  it  useless  to  build  regular 
houses,  which  the  first  onslaught  of  the  enemy 
would  demolish,  any  temporary  wigwam  con- 
tented them;  and  as  it  was  equally  a  waste  of  time 
to  sow  their  fields,  they  reaped  with  the  sword  the 
fields  of  the  neighbouring  English  counties.  Some- 
times, however,  they  found  the  opposite  border  so 
well  guarded  that  a  sheaf  of  arrows  rather  than 
one  of  com  was  ready  to  welcome  them.  In  this 
case  the  Scottish  borderere  did  not  greatly  perplex 
themselves  about  waya  and  means :  they  turned 
and  foil  upon  die  fields  and  cattle  of  uidr  own 
countrymen,  and  thus  aupplied  t^ir  wants  at  the 
expense  of  the  inland  fanners.  This  plundering 
of  friend  and  foe  the^  softened  with  the  gentle 
name  of  **  a  little  shifting  for  their  living,'*  and 
many  of  the  border  chiefs  found  the  practice  so 
profitable  that  they  reduced  it  to  a  regular  system. 
They  gathered  troops  of  needy  and  dissolute  fol- 
lowers, built  strong  towers  in  some  situation  of 
difficult  approach,  and  either  swept  both  aidea  of 
the  border  without  distinction  or  obliged  the  land- 
holders to  compound  for  immunity  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  black-mail.  The  Irings 
Scotland  were  seldom  powerful  enough  to  repress 
these  disorders ;  nor  was  the  bold  adventurous  kfe 
of  the  borderers  without  its  use  in  raising  and  pre- 
serving a  hardy  militia  for  the  defence  of  the 
national  outposts.  But  James  IV.  and  his  suc- 
cessor, who  saw  the  permanent  evila  entailed  by 
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such  a  fyatem,  commenced  an  onapaiing  irarfaTC 
agaimt  these  robber  chieftains,  and  either  drove 
tbem  across  the  border  or  hanged  them  over  the 
gales  of  their  own  caatlea.  In  thai  juticiary 
pn^ircBsea,  whidi  were  conducted  under  the  show 
of  a  hunt,  or  party  of  pleasure,  these  soTereigna 
were  attended,  not  only  by  knights,  judges,  and 
guarda,  but  alno  by  hunters,  falconers,  and  morris- 
dancers,  and  thus  the  thieves  were  unaware  of  the 
real  pirpose  of  the  expedition  until  they  were 
aorpmed  in  thar  dens.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, as  James  V.  was  making  a  progress,  John 
Armstrong  of  Gitnoclde,  a  celebrated  border  chief 
and  border  freebooter,  |«esuming  upon  the  Berrices 
he  could  render  to  the  king,  advanced  to  meet 
him  at  the  bead  of  a  train  for^-eight  centle- 
■len,  whose  dress  and  equipments  nvalled  those  of 
a  nnral  Allowing.  James,  astonished  at  the  glitter 
of  thia  approach,  imagined  that  sflme  English  or 
foreign  prince  was  at  hand ;  but  when  he  dis> 
connd  that  it  was  only  an  orer^proud  caitiff, 
whom  he  had  outlawed,  and  vdwed  to  punish, 
bia  rage  burst  forth  in  the  ibllowing  couplet,— 

What  vanu  tbl*  kura 
TlutaUaK  ifaMll  bmt 

and  he  immediately  ordoed  John  and  lua  merry 
men  to  be  hanged  without  furdier  ceremony.  The 
Regent  Murray  was  one  of  the  sternest  suppressors 
of  the  border  moss-troopers,  whom  he  caused  to 
be  hanged  or  drowned  by  dozens  ;  but,  after  bia 
death,  they  sgain  became  as  unruly  as  ever. 
James,  on  bis  accession  to  the  EngJish  crown, 
ordained  that  no  borderer  of  England  or  Scotland 
should  wear  any  kind  of  weapon,  oSeneive  or  de- 
fensive, except  a  knife  of  no  more  than  a  certain 
length,  with  which  to  cut  hia  victuals,  and  keep 
no  facnr,  gelding,  or  mare,  above  the  Tajue  of  for^ 
shillings.  By  ^is  act  the  occupation  of  a  border 
thief  was  gone,  as  he  was  effectually  dismounted 
and  disanued ;  aud  the  border  itself,  in  cons^ 
quence,  at  last  became  aa  peaceable  aa  any  other 
]iart  of  the  British  dominiona.* 

The  Reformation  of  religion  inScotland  waathe 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  Tbe  Protestant  clergy,  iu 
beginning  their  warfare  against  tlie  ancient  na- 
tional faith,  had  no  idea  of  compromise  or 
^dual  change,  like  their  brethren  of  England ; 
instead  of  this  they  laid  the  axe  to  the  root,  and, 
after  demolishing  churches  and  monasteries,  tbey 
waged  the  same  war  of  extermination  sgainet  every 
practice,  custom,  or  ceremony  that  was  in  any 
way  identiBed  with  the  hostile  creed.  As^  soon, 
therefore,  as  they  had  proscribed  the  tene&^  and 
banish&l  the  ceremonies,  of  popery,  the  Tic;<»y  was 
followed  up  by  an  irrcsiatible  attack  upon  masques, 
pageanta,  and  plays,  meriy  mectiDgi  and  festiTals, 
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and  all  [kinds  of  cheerful  music  and  dancing, 
which  last  amusements  the  leader  of  tbe  Scottiso 
ReformaUoa  had  contemptuously  branded  by  the 
names  of  **  Bddling  and  flit^n^.***  The  ground 
being  thus  cleared,  Presbyterianism  became 
rootmt,  and  then  every  church  court  and  pariah 
session  was  a  sort  of  inquiution,  before  which  not 
only  greater  i^fendera  were  cited,  but  all  diose 
who  came  short  of  certain  qualificatiDns  which 
were  thought  essential  for  true  professors  of  the 
gospel.  Thus  the  anathema  of  the  church  was 
levelled  against  all  who  had  a  crucifix  or  popish 
painting  in  their  possession,  all  who  were  guil^  of 
excess  at  a  feast,  all  who  spent  too  much  at  a 
wedding,  all  who  held  or  attended  cheerful  pro- 
cessions, or  mingled  in  promiscuoua  dances,  Ks 
well  as  agunst  adultery,  sacrilege,  and  mnider. 
But  this  was  not  enough.  Domestic  life  waa  in- 
vaded and  ita  privacies  explored,  while  every 
comer  and  cranny  was  rummaged  in  which  ain 
could  be  supposed  to  6nd  shelter.  Even  non- 
attendance  on  church,  rashness  in  speech,  an 
unadvised  word,  were  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
inquest.  The  kirk-session,  also,  soon  became 
almost  as  powerful  to  punish  as  they  were  vigilant 
to  detect.  Besides  having  the  sackclodi  garment, 
the  pillar  of  repentance,  and  the  branks  t  under 
their  entire  control,  as  also  the  power  of  fining 
adult  snd  scourging  juvenile  offenders,  they  could 
deliver  a  culprit  to  the  secular  arm  with  a  recom- 
mendation (which  was  tantamount  to  a  positive 
command)  that  he  should  be  pilloried,  imprisoned, 
whipt,  or  banished  disgracefully  beat  of  drum. 
Gaiety  and  mirth  of  every  kind  were  soon  sobered 
by  this  ghostly  domination,  and  the  land  was 
pervaded  by  a  general  gloom.  The  political  events 
of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  only  tended  to  impress 
this  character  more  deeply  upon  the  nation.  The 
Scotch,  on  the  transference  of  their  king  ud  court 
to  England,  clung  the  more  ei^I^  to  their 
church:  having  lost  for  a  time  their  national 
politics,  theology  was  adopted  to  fill  up  the  void. 
On  the  subsequent  attempts  of  the  court  to  make 
Episcopacy  paramount  in  Scodand,  the  people 
regarded  the  degradation  of  their  kirk  as  an 
attempt  to  snnihilate  their  national  independence, 
and  in  that  spirit  they  rallied  round  the  Covenant 
with  tenfold  ardour.  In  the  struggle  that  followed, 
the  Scots,  as  might  have  been  expected,  only 
became  more  striray  Calvinistic  and  Preabyterian 
than  ever,  and  a  stem  brow  and  austere  demeanour 
were  cultivated,  as  eridences  not  only  of  sound 
religitm,  but  of  true  patriotism. 

*  Kmix'i  HMoit  of  the  RHbtuatlon, 

t  Tke  btMik*  wu  an  iDitrauMit  lued  far  llw  pvnUhmrat  of 
•coldi.  It  wu  a  aoit  of  bcad-picoa,  nnapoMd  of  1m  hoopu,  aad 
fbnitlied  with  a  f«g  orth«  mmr  mvtal ;  and  whrn  the  head  of  ihv 
calpttt  waa  Mcarcd,  and  tba  toofM  nada  fkat.  tb«  whola  warn  doaad 
hy  a  padlock,  by  whloh  a  fialnfal  *ttenca  waa  iuBkted  hr  aav  Kirei: 
HjUK.  Bokw  orihnelnatTiimpnt*,  thannh  Iodr  dlanaed,  ars  tiiUyttt- 
un^diii  ebwicW.  A  tepnwnuikia  of  one  of  then.wMdl  lb» 

..hot  waa  ahuwn  at  ^ewea•tle,  in  1787.  la  sWcd  br  LacklMtai,  iha 
"°^|mUR.    Ito  UaiMAta  of  Ua  Ufr.  Sr^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


T  may  be  said  tiiat 
every  second  ceu- 
tury  since  the  found- 
ation of  the  mo- 
narchy has  witnessed 
the  consummation  of 
a  great  revolution  in 
the  political  state  of 
England.  luthemid- 
dle  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  Norman 
Conquest  overtlirew 
the  comparatiTely 
free  old  Saxon  con- 
stitution, and  completed  the  establishment  of 
feudalism ;  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  the 
iiuurrection  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  tibe  barons 
ogainst  Henry  III.  put  an  end  to  the  exclusive 
domination  of  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  by  in- 
troducbg  into  the  government  the  principle  of 
popular  representation;  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth,  the  wars  of  the  Boaes  almost  annihilated 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  left  the  crown 
and  the  commons  to  contend  together  for  the 
supremacy ;  and  finally,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth,  the  success  of  the  Great  RebelUon 
decided  that  contest  in  favour  of  the  commons. 

It  will  thus  be  found  that,  for  the  first  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Conquest,  the  government 
was  a  monarchy  balanced  by  an  aristocracy,  or  a 
system  in  which,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
king  and  other  varying  circumstances,  sometimes 
the  crown  had  Uie  upper  hand,  sometimes  the 
barons ;  that,  for  Uw  next  two  centuries,  the  com- 
mons, or  rather  the  middle  classes,  consisting 
of  the  inferior  landholders  and  gentry,  a&d  the 
mercantile  and  moneyed  community,  luid  both  a 
nominal  and,  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
real  share  in  the  government,  although  still  rather 
as  allies  and  supporters  at  one  time  of  the 
crown,  at  another  of  the  aristocracy,  than  as  an 
independent  force ;  and  that  for  the  third  space 
of  about  the  same  length,  the  power  of  the  nobility 
as  a  distinct  body  in  the  state  being  almost  wholly 
destroyed,  the  government  came  to  be  either  a 
simple  monarchy,  so  long  as  the  crown  kept  the 
mastery  over  the  commons,  or  a  simple  demo- 
cracy (of  the  middle  classes)  after  the  commons 
succeeded  in  their  turn  in  acquiring  the  mastery 
over  the  crown.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
there  Was  any  interval  between  these  two  last- 
mentioned  conditions,  in  which  monarchy  and 
democracy,  tempering  eaph  pther,  were  combmed 


into  any  system  of  proper  antagoninni  or  mutual 
check  and  support. 

The  succession  of  tbeae  chanRCs  may  be  other- 
wise stated  thus from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  govern- 
ment was  a  contest  between  the  monarchic  and  the 
aristocratic  principles;  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
was  still  the  same  contest,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  democratic  principle  (in  the  particular 
modification  in  which  alone  it  had  as  yet  mani- 
fested itselO  was  called  in  as  an  auxiliary  by 
each  of  the  others,  and  that,  haviiq^  first  assisted 
the  aristocracy  in  restraining  the  power  of  the 
crown,  it  was  afterwards  employed  oj  the  crown 
to  aid  the  course  of  circumstances  m  breiddni^ 
and  eventually  destroying  the  power  of  the  ari^ 
tocracy ;  and  that,  from  ttte  middle  of  the  fiftemth 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
monarchic  and  democratic  principles  were  those 
between  which  the  contest  was  waged. 

If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  course  of  events 
we  shall  further  find  that  each  of  these  three 
eras  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  which  may  be 
severally  regarded  as  the  successive  stages  in 
which  first  the  one  of  the  two  contending  prin- 
ciples predominated,  then  the  battle  wavered,  and 
finally  victory  declared  itself  for  the  other.  Thus, 
in  the  first  era,  the  monarchic  principle  maintained 
the  supremacy  for  the  space  of  about  seventy  years 
that  elapsed  from  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of 
Henry  I. ;  for  the  next  sixty-five  yeara,  extending 
to  the  des^  of  Richard  I.,  die  crown  was  obliged 
to  share  the  supreme  power  with  the  nobili^  and 
the  church  (properly  a  branch  of  the  nobu^)  ; 
and  for  the  renutining  space  of  about  the  same 
lengUi,  carrying  us  to  the  new  constitution  esta- 
blished by  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  barons  kept 
the  crown  in  subjection,  extorting  from  it  the 
Great  Charter  and  various  other  concessions.  In 
the  second  era,  where  three  elements  were  in 
action,  the  movements  of  the  game  are  more  com- 
plicated, and  its  different  phases  blend  or  intermix 
more  with  one  another ;  but  still  we  may  pensive 
the  crown,  notwithstanding  the  energy  of  Edwsrd 
I.,  to  be  kept  more  than  afterwards  in  check  by 
the  barons,  with  the  aid  of  the  commons,  through- 
out the  roace  of  somewhat  above  six^  years  wlarii 
preceded  the  accession  (^Edward  III.;  then,  for 
about  seventy  years  more,  comprising  the  reigns 
of  that  king  and  his  grandson,  a  suspension  of  the 
contest  in  any  violent  form,  with  little  change  of 
position  in  the  two  principal  parties ;  and,  lastly. 
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in  the  space  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  yeara 
filled  by  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  6rBt  undermined  and 
visibiy  ahaken  by  the  gradual  approximation  of 
the  commons  to  tiie  crown,  and  thm  mne  rapidly 
crumbliog  to  ruin  in  the  convulsion  of  the  dvil 
war  between  the  two  compeUton  for  the  throne. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  thurd  era,  we  have  first  a 
space  of  about  seventy  years,  from  the  accession 
of  Edward  IV.  to  the  destruction  of  the  Romish 
church  by  Henry  VIH.,  in  which  the  crown  was 
employed,  not  so  much  in  putting  down  the  actiTC 
opposition  (for  of  that  there  was  now  little  or 
none)  as  in  disencumbering  itself  of  the  mere 
inert  rubbish  of  the  old  strength  of  aristocracy  and 
feudalism ;  then  another  term  of  about  the  same 
len^b,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in 
which  monarchy  and  democracy,  now  the  sole 
oecapanta  of  the  field,  rather  made  preparation 
for  uwn  actuaUy  began  to  wage  their  inevitable 
itru^le;  and  last  of  all  the  somewhat  shorter 
space  forming  the  period  we  an  now  reviewing, 
over  the  whole  of  which  that  stm^le,  in  a  state  of 
less  or  more  activity,  may  be  oo^idered  as  ex- 
tHiding. 

Thus,  each  of  these  successive  political  con- 
ditions has  subsisted  for  about  the  ordinary  term 
of  an  entire  human  life ;  or,  for  the  apace  of  time 
in  which  it  is  reckoned  that  two  generations  are 
brought  into  ejustence,  and,  of  course,  as  many 
paBB  Bway.  Every  second  generation,  therefore, 
on  arriving  at  middle  age,  has  found  itself  in  a 
new  political  condition.  In  other  words,  of  two 
successive  generations,  the  one  bom  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  other  at  the  middle,  of  the  space 
over  which  each  particular  condition  has  stretched, 
only  the  former  has  spent  the  whole  of  life  under 
tlut  condition ;  the  latter  has  entered  upm  or  has 
made  for  itself  a  new  conditkn  by  toe  time  the 
half  of  its  days  has  been  ^lent.  Perhaps  die  dif> 
ference  in  the  original  circumstances  of  the  two 
generations  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  one 
having  thus  been  regularly  conservative,  the  other 
innovating.  The  men  bom  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  existing  order  of  things  have  known  it 
in  the  bright  days  of  its  vernal  promise,  and 
r^rd  it  bnides  as  almost  of  their  own  creation, 
or  as  something  identified  with  themselves,  simply 
m  the  score  of  they  and  it  having  grown  up 
tog^her  ;  their  sons  have  seen  it  only  in  the  dim- 
ness and  disappointment  of  its  decline,  with  the 
gloss  of  novelty  not  only  all  worn  o£f,  but  pro- 
bably converted  into  rust  and  ckmpng  corruption, 
and,  instead  of  any  attadiment  to  it  as  a  system  of 
their  own  setting  up,  or  whose  growth  has  been 
coincident  with  thein,  they  are  rather  apt  to  be 
impatittit  of  it  as  that  wmch  has  dime  its  office 
and  has  no  more  business  in  the  world,— as  a 
worn-out  and  obsolete  organization  with  which 
their  habits  and  feelings  jar  and  jostle  at  all 
points.  They  are  young,  and  it  is  old ;  it  belongs 
properly  to  one  age,  they  to  anoUier.  Thus  it 
happeu  diati  while  tlie  one  generatkm  on  arriving 


at  manhood  is  naturally  inclined  to  maintain  things 
as  they  are, — ^to  make  its  present  out  of  the  past,— 
the  other  is  as  naturally  and  as  strongly  impelled 
on  attaining  the  age  of  action  to  seek  its  present  in 
the  futnre— to  abandon  tiie  certainty  of  tiie  ancient 
wm  for  the  chances  of  a  new  and  untried  career. 
Of'^  course,  the  gre^r  lengtih  of  time  that  the 
existing  order  of  tlungs  has  Tasted  when  it  comes 
to  their  turn  to  deal  with  it  makes  it  the  easier 
for  them  to  effect  its  modification ;  for  change  iA 
the  law  of  all  things  here  below,  and  the  longer 
any  system — pohtical  or  of  whatever  other  kind- 
has  ^been  in  operation,  the  more  ready  is  it  for 
transmutation  into  something  else. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  although  a  notion  of 
political  freedom  of  a  much  wider  scope  may  have 
always  survived  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  in 
the  form  of  a  popular  instinct,  yet  the  first  allevia- 
tion of  the  absolute  power  of  the  crown  that  wag 
actually  realized  in  England  consisted  only  in  the 
transference  of  a  part  of  that  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  nobility.  At  tbis  time  the  bsrons  were  the 
only  representatives  the  people  either  luid  or  dc 
sired ;  no  higher  idea  of  good  government  was 
entertained  by  the  rest  of  the  nation  than  that  it 
consisted  in  a  combination  of  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy. To  this  point  only  had  the  national 
aspirations  reached  even  at  the  date  of  the  extort- 
ing of  the  Great  Charter  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Conquest :  that  instmment,  then  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  national  demands  and 
wishes,  left  the  constitution,  in  so  far  as  the 
people  were  concerned,  the  same  as  it  had  been 
left  by  the  Conqueror ;  the  only  difference  was, 
that,  in  the  time  of  William,  the  crown  kept  the 
barons  in  subjection,  whenas  now,  under  John, 
the  barons  had  gotten  the  mastery  over  the  crown* 
The  advantages  that  fell  to  the  share  of  the  people 
were  only  indirect  and  accidental ;  th^  obtained 
some  securities  against  oppression  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  any  share  in  the  government  they  neither 
obtained  nor  seem  to  have  thought  of  putting  in  a 
claim  for.  And  even  after  the  principle  of  po- 
pular repesentatiou  was  brought  into  action,  it 
had  various  stages  of  growth  to  pass  through 
before  it  became  what  we  now  UDderstand  it  to 
mean.  For  a  long  time  the  so-called  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  little  more  than  the  sub- 
servient auxiliaries  at  one  time  of  the  barons 
againrt  the  crown,  at  another  of  the  crown  against 
the  barons ;  after  which,  on  the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  under  the  two  first  Tu- 
dors,  they  were  broi^ht  down  for  a  season  to  the 
still  humbler  positun  of  the  mere  slaves  or  instru- 
ments of  the  crown— ^e  most  obedient  agents  and 
convenient  supporters  of  its  tyranny.  This,  how- 
ever, was  an  accidental  and  unnatural  state  of 
things  which  co^d  n<^  last  long :  for,  whatever 
might  be  the  appearances  of  the  momeot,  the  real 
Uicl  ultimate  tendency  of  the  mighty  revolurions  in 
I    ^titc^  which  distinguished  the  earlier 

I  oi  ^  H^Eteeaih  century,  of  those  of  them  even 
1  ^Y^f^thAToyal-fQwetd^yowed  ks  present 
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agp;Tandizement — tibe  overthrow  first  of  feudalism 
and  then  of  popeiy — as  well  as  the  growth  and 
extension,  produced  by  various  causes,  of  ma- 
nufactures, commerce,  and  wealth,  was  neither 
aristocratic  nor  monarchical,  but  democratic,  or 
fevourable  to  the  development  and  onward  move- 
ment of  the  popular  principle  in  the  consdtutiou ; 
and,  ftcoordingly,  the  later  half  of  that  century, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  Te^  of  Elisabeth, 
when  an  wderly  and  stable  government  at  length 
Bucceeded  to  the  weakness  and  confiision  which 
the  storm  of  the  Reformation  had  left  behind  it, 
may  be  considered  as  the  age  in  which  the  feeling 
first  fairly  rooted  itself  and  grew  up  in  men's 
minds  that  the  Commons*  House  was  a  power  in 
the  state  co-ordinate  with  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  crown,  and  of  right  wholly  independent  of 
either.  This  feeling,  indeed,  as  has  happened 
with  every  other  great  principle  that  has  impelled 
or  agitated  the  world,  remained  for  the  first  stage 
of  its  existence  little  more  than  a  mere  aspiration 
or  article  of  faith  :  it  had  to  diffuse  itself  and  to 
gain  the  hearts  of  men  before  it  coald  more  either 
their  hands  or  their  tongues ;  and,  accordingly,  ao 
long  as  Elimbeth  live^  the  House  of  Commoiis 
latoer,  as  we  have  said,  made  preparatim  far 
aaauming  its  due  position,  or  intimated  its  inten- 
tion of  assuming  it  on  the  first  £ivourable  op- 
portunity, than  decidedly  asserted  or  attempted  to 
exercise  its  rights.  But  as  soon  as  the  sceptre  had 
fallen  from  the  band  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
Tudors  into  that  of  the  first  and  feeblest  of  the 
Stuarts— from  that  of  the  manly  queen  into  that 
of  the  womanly  king — the  stn^gle  began  in  good 
earnest  between  the  commons  and  the  crown- 
between  the  principles  of  monarchy  and  this  earliest 
kind  of  democracy. 

First,  for  a  space  of  about  nineteen  years,  bring* 
mg  us  down  to  James's  hasty  dissolution  of  his 
thmt  parliunent,  io^  January,  1622,  and  the 
violent  meaaurea  by  which  tut  act  was  accom- 
panied, we  have  tne  two  ]Mrtie8  engaged,  with 
Uttle  intennisaion,  in  an  active  trial  of  strength 
widi  eadi  oUier,— ^e  king  striving  to  maintun  the 
same  system  of  ^vemment,  that,  namely,  of  a 
dominant  prerogative  and  a  subservient  parliament, 
which  had  been  hitherto  submitted  to ;  the  Com- 
mons endeavouring  to  establish  in  the  practice  of 
the  constitution,  what  they  had  long  held  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  constitution — their  entire  inde- 
pendence of,  and  co-ordinate  authority  with,  the 
crown.  His  position  gave  the  king  the  advantage 
in  this  contest  ao  far  aa  to  enable  liim  to  termmate 
it  for  the  presoit  in  lus  own  iavoar ;  but  such  vic- 
tories over  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  natural 
progress  and  tendency  of  events  are  always,  in  the 
ung-nin,  fatid  to  the  power  that  achieves  them : 
— by  damming  up  the  current  which  it  can  neither 
dry  up  nor  divert,  it  only  accamnlatea  a  force  for 
its  own  more  sure  destruction.  For  anoUier  term 
(tf  about  nineteen  years  tiie  royal  authority  re- 
mained supreme;  a  few  more  endeavours  were 
made  to  bnng  bade  the  House  of  Commons  under 


its  old  yoke,  which  failing,  parliaments  were  dis- 
pensed with  altogether,  and  the  crown,  governing 
alone,  seemed  to  be  more  powerful  than  even  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  But  then,  with  the 
opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  came  down  the 
gathered  strength  of  the  democratic  principle  in  a 
roaring  torrent  which  speedily  carried  everything 
before  it ;  the  Commona  now  demandii^  no  loager 
mere  independence  of  and  equality  with  the  crown, 
but  supremacy  over  it,  and,  quickly  after,  the  aole 
power  in  the  state.  And  this  attitude  democracy 
preserved,  m  theory  at  least,  and  it  may  also  he 
said  in  form — for  the  protectorate  itself  was  only 
democracy  enthroned-— throughout  another  space 
of  about  nineteen  y«trs. 

But  the  thing  which  is  especially  to  be  noted  as 
distinguishing  the  portion  of  the  contest  between 
the  crown  and  the  commons  which  fills  the  pre- 
sent period,  is,  diat  it  was  now  for  the  first  time 
that  the  idea  sprung  up  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  having  any  political  rights.  That  idea  waa 
unknown  to  the  liberalism  of  uie  sixteenth  century, 
which,  as  already  observed,  looked  no  farther  dian 
to  the  political  emancipation  of  the  middle  clasaea. 
TheageoftheCivilWarandof  the  Commonwealth 
is  that  of  the  birth  of  genuine  democracy  in  Eng- 
land,— of  the  principle  that  the  labouring  daaaea 
aa  well  aa  their  anperiora  ought  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  legislature.  The  novel  doctrine,  indeed,  re- 
mained little  more  than  a  mere  speculation  through- 
out the  present  period,  for  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  practically  recognised  in  any  of  the 
constitutions  through  which  the  country  passed 
between  the  destruction  and  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  government ;  and  it  may  be  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  either  so  recognised  to  any  considerable 
extent,  or  even  reduced  as  a  theory  to  a  shape  so 
definite  uid  so  generally  concurred  in,  as  to  make 
its  recf^ttion  possible.  But,  still,  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  tiie  spirit  of  democracy,  understood  in 
this  sense,  has  been  a  living  and  active  principle 
of  English  politics ;  and  the  growth  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  popular  government  has  been  such  that 
no  system  of  government  can  now  be  decided  on 
any  other  professed  grounds  than  that  of  its  ten- 
dency, if  not  to  place  power  in  the  hands,  at  least 
to  promote  tlw  welfiure,  of  the  great  maaa  of  the 
population. 

From  the  present  period,  therefore,  we  m^y 
date  the  commencement  of  the  political  emancipa- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes,  aa  of  that  of  tbe 
middle  classes  from  the  last.  And  this  ringle  fact 
of  the  birth  of  true  democracy  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  in- 
dication and  evidence  that  the  general  social  im- 
provement of  the  country  had  by  this  time  pene* 
tratol  down  from  tiie  middle  to  the  wo-khig 
classes,  and  that  the  condition  of  tfie  latter  was 
now  beginning  to  be  elevated  by  tlw  extenuoa 
of  trade  and  mana&cturea  in  the  aame  maiu« 
as  that  of  tiie  former  had  been  in  the  preceding 
century. 

.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  tiiroiq;lMmt 
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the  first  two-thirds  of  the  present  period,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James  and  the 
earher  part  of  that  of  Charles,  the  labouring  po- 
pulation of  England  were  in  the  onoyment  of  an 
ampler  measure  (tf  comfort  than  bad  foUen  to  their 
lot  in  any  former  ape.  This  was  primtuily  the 
consequence  of  tbe  wise  and  successful  government 
of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  broad  foondatious  of 
natioiial  prosperity  that  were  then  laid ;  a  prospe- 
rity which  the  long  continuance  of  peace  that  fol- 
lowed under  James  allowed  to  deepen  and  extend 
itself, — ^that  long  peace,  however,  being  also  in 
the  main  a  bequest  of  the  preceding  reign,  in 
which  the  country  had  been  raised  to  so  high  a 
pitch  of  glory  that  it  could  afford  to  stand  for 
many  years  even  the  pusillanimous  policy  of  tlie 
new  kmg.  The  union,  also,  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  island  into  one  kingdom  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  internal  quiet  of  both.  And  as  for 
the  absolute  character  of  tbe  ^emment,  that  was 
a  grievance  which  Sat  a  long  time,  however  galling 
to  the  patriotic  ieding  of  the  country,  did  not 
press  severely  upm  any  of  the  intere^  of  the 
national  industry ;  even  tbe  occasional  acta  of 
oppresaioa  which  proceeded  from  the  court,  or 
fnnn  tbe  uncoutitutiaial  tribunals  it  had  set  up, 
fell,  of  aniise,  only  upm  individuali,  end  inter- 
fered little  with  either  the  gaina  or.  the  enjoyments 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  persons  who 
suffered  most  as  a  class  were  the  Puritans ;  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  were  no  Puritans, 
and  they  formed  nowhere  more  thau  a  mere 
sprinkling  of  the  population  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Civil  War,  nor  were  even  they  ever 
subjected  to  any  general  persecution.  Individuals 
of  their  niunber  were  fined  and  imprisoned ;  but 
vhaC  they  had  chiefly  to  complain  of  as  a  bod^ 
was  merely  their  exclusion  from  eertain  civil 
rights,  and  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  existing 
inst^tiona  in  chiuxh  and  state  to  their  peculiar 
notions  and  tenets, — vexatioDa  and  hardships  not 
of  a  sort  greatly  to  affect  thor  well-doing  in  their 
ordinary  worldly  callings.  Indeed,  such  a  revo- 
lution as  that  which  over&rew  the  Eiwlish  mo- 
narchy in  the  seventeenth  century  voula  seon  to 
be  tbe  natural  offspring  rather  of  public  ease  and 
plenty  than  of  the  opposite  state  of  things,  and  to 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  national  pro- 
sperity and  accumulated  wealth  as  the  condition 
of  its  being  undertaken.  It  bore  in  none  of  its 
features  the  character  of  a  wild  outbreak  of  hunger 
or  any  other  kind  of  popular  wretchedness ;  no 
cry  for  bread  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  heard 
in  any  stsge  of  it  waa  from  begmning  to  end 
a  war  of  opinionB  and  principles, — a  contest  about 
r^ht  and  wnmg,— not  a  scramble  for  food,  or  a 
quarrel  about  pmmds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The 
only  shape  in  which  the  question  of  property 
came  to  be  agitated  waa  with  reference  to  how  die 
people  might  best  secure  the  possession  of  the 
property  they  bad  already  acquired,  or  had  in  their 
bands  the  means  of  acquiring :  if  the  subject  of 
taxation  had  a  ^tnninent  place  among  the  na* 
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tional  grievances,  it  was  tbe  mode  of  it,  not  tlie 
amount  of  it,  that  was  complained  of ;  the  twenty 
shillings  he  was  chsrged  for  ship-money  was 
nothing  to  Hampden,  but  his  being  charged  for 
ship-money  at  all  was  in  principle,  in  his  estima- 
tion and  in  that  of  those  who  rided  with  him,  as 
much  a  wroug,  and  therefore  as  much  to  be  resisted, 
as  if  he  had  been  pillaged  by  the  government  of 
half  bit  estate.  But  that  such  a  temper  should 
be  generally  diffused  it  needed  that  wealth  or  the 
comfiirtB  of  life  also  should  be  generally  difiused  ; 
for  a  people  will  not  take  up  and  act  upon  these 
superlatively  refined  notions  of  their  political 
rights  till  aner  they  have  become  somewhat  pam- 
pered by  ease  and  prosperity,  and  been  made 
jealous  and  sensitive  of  the  first  advances  of  arbi- 
trary government  by  having  much  to  lose.! 

l^ie  picture  which  Clarendon  has  drawn  of  the 
economical  condition  of  the  kingdom  for  a  consi- 
derable time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  is  marked 
by  some  strokes  which  his  party  feelings  have 
thrown  in ;  but,  if  we  divest  it  of  these,  it  is  probably 
very  litde  overcharged.  "  For  twelve  years  b^re 
the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,"  he  obserresi 
"the  kingdom  enjoyed  the  greatest  calm,  and  tbe 
fullest  measure  of  felicity,  that  any  people  in  any 
age,  for  so  long  time  together,  have  beoi  blessed 
with,  to  the  wonder  and  envy  of  all  the  other  parta 
of  Christendom."  **  The  happiness  of  the  times 
I  now  mention,"  be  continues,  **  was  invidiously 
set  off  by  this  distinction,  that  every  other  kingdom, 
every  other  state  were  entangled,  and  some  almost 
destroyed,  by  the  and  fiiry  of  arms ;  those 
who  were  engaged  in  an  ambitious  contention  with 
their  neighbours  having  the  view  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  miaeries  uid  deBolati<m  wmch  they 
saw  other  rtates  suffer  by  a  civil  war  i  whilst  the 
kingdoms  we  now  lament  were  alone  looked  upon 
as  the  garden  the  world.  Scotland  (which  waa 
but  tbe  wilderness  of  that  garden)  in  a  full,  entire, 
and  undisturbed  peace,  which  they  had  never 
seen;  the  rage  and  barbarism  of  thdr  ]»ivate 
feuds  being  composed  to  the  reverence  and  awe  of 
public  justice ;  in  a  competency,  if  not  in  aa 
excess  of  plenty,  which  they  bad  never  hoped  to  see, 
and  in  a  temper  (which  waa  the  utmost  that  in 
those  days  was  desired  or  hoped  for)  free  from 
rebellion.  Ireland,  which  had  been  a  sponge  to 
draw,  and  a  gulf  to  swallow,  all  that  could  be 
sparal,  and  all  that  could  be  got,  from  England, 
merely  to  keep  the  reputation  of  a  kingdom,  re- 
duced to  that  good  degree  of  husbandry  and  go- 
vernment, that  it  not  only  subsisted  of  itself,  uid 
gave  this  kingdom  all  that  it  might  have  expected 
from  it,  but  really  increased  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
bnideB  a  conndersble  advantage  to  the  people  Ir^ 
Xait  traffic  and  trade  from  &ence ;  arts  and  sciencea 
.  ■  ^fuWy  planted  there ;  and  the  whole  nation 
Y^i^x^^g  to  be  BO  civilieed,  that  it  was  a  jewel  of 
uCfP*  \uBtTe  in  the  royal  diaden.  When  these 
^e^\rVftiKxt1ftnia  ratified  and  adorned,  it  was 
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no  wonder  if  England  was  generally  thought 
secure,  with  the  advantt^s  of  its  own  climate; 
ihp  court  in  great  plenty,  or  rather  (which  is  the 
discredit  of  plenty)  excess  and  luxury ;  the  country 
rich,  and,  which  ia  more,  fully  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  its  own  malth,  and  so  the  easier  corrupted 
irith  die  pride  and  wantonness  of  it;  ....  ^ade 
increased  to  tiut  degree  that  we  were  the  exchange 
of  Christendom  (die  revenue  from  thence  to  the 
crown  being  almost  double  to  what  it  had  been  in 
the  best  times),  and  the  bullion  of  neighbour 
kingdoms  brought  to  receive  a  stamp  from  the 
mint  of  England ;  foreign  merchants  looking  upon 
nothing  so  much  their  own  as  what  they  had  kid 
up  in  Wit  warehouses  of  this  kingdom ;  the  royal 
navy,  in  number  and  equipi^  much  above  former 
times,  very  formidable  at  sea ;  and  the  reputation 
of  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  king  much  more 
with  foreign  princes  than  any  of  his  progenitora  ; 
far  those  rough  courses  which  made  him  periiam 
less  loved  at  home,  made  him  more  feared  abrosd, 
by  how  much  the  power  of  kingdoms  is  more  re- 
verenced thsn  their  justice  by  then:  neaghbours ; 
and  it  may  be  this  consideration  might  not  be  the 
least  motive,  and  may  not  be  the  worst  excuse,  for 
those  counsels.*'* 

If  we  go  into  details,  we  shall  find  that  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  influenced  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  the  country  during  the  present 
period  were  nearly  the  same  that  were  in  action 
in  the  last,  and  that  they  continued  to  operate 
very  much  as  before,  though  some  of  them  per- 
haps with  dimiiushed,  otiiers  with  augmented 
force.t 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
people— in  ordinary  circumstances  at  once  the 
simplest  and  the  most  decisive  test  of  the  ^neral 

Ciperity — was  probably  even  greater  during  the 
forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  than 
during  die  last  forty  of  the  sixteenth.  In  1663 
John  Qrant,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Bills  of 
Mortalitv,  calculated  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  at  not  far  from  six  millions  tuid  a 
half;  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  his  Origin- 
ation of  Mankind  Considered,  written  in  1670, 
assumes  that  it  was  then  not  less  than  seven 
millions.  The  books  of  the  hearth-tax  in  1665 
are  stated  to  have  shown  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  to  be  1,230,000;  which  would  give  a 
population  of  more  than  six  millions  and  a  half, 
without  allowing  for  omissions,  if  we  suppose  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  each  house  to  be  five  and 
Iwo-fifths,  which  appears  to  be  the  lowest  average 
that  could  then  be  assigned  for  the  wh(de  kine- 
dom.{  On  the  wbole,  we  cannot  set  down  the 
pomdation  of  England  at  the  Restoration  at  mudi 
nwter  six  millions  and  a  half,  nor  at  less  than  six 
millions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War ; 
so  that,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  very  little  ex- 
ceeded five  millions  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth,^ 
the  increase  in  the  intervening  forty  years  had 
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been  little  less  than  a  million.  During  the  five  or 
six  years  of  intestine  disturbance  and  confusion 
that  followed  it  probably  retrograded  rather  than 
advanced;  but,  as  always  happens  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  only  for  that,  whea  its  tide 
tamed,  advance  the  ftster,  tiU  the  vacuum  wu 
filled  up ;  so  that  the  rate  of  incveaae  on  the 
whole  ei^teen  or  twenty  yean  attending  to  the 
Restoration  condnuing  the  same  as  before,  the  aix 
millions  would,  by  the  end  of  lluit  time,  have  be- 
come six  minions  md  a  hall^  as  we  have  snp- 
posed. 

While  the  general  population  of  the  kingdom, 
however,  was  thus  undoubtedly  on  the  increase, 
appearances  in  particular  localities  continued  to 
indicate  the  reverse,  and  to  fiimish  texts  for  many 
a  plausible  lamentation  over  the  depopulation  and 
decay  of  the  country,  just  as  in  the  preceding 
period,  and,  indeed,  in  every  period  of  the  world*s 
history.*  Trade,  as  its  nature  is,  constandy  deve- 
loping new  energies  and  finding  out  new  fields  of 
entoprise,  of  course  shifted  its  lurants  according 
to  the  exigency  of  circnnutances.  Urns  it  appears 
that  while  the  growth  of  mannfoctarea  and  of  in- 
tercourse with  distant  parts  of  the  eardi  was  be- 
ginning to  give  importance  to  other  places  that 
had  heretofore  been  of  little  note,  most  of  the  old 
sea-ports  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coast,  which, 
BO  long  as  our  foreign  trade  was  confined  to  the 
opposite  coasts  of  France,  Holland,  and  dermany, 
had  been  among  the  busiest  and  most  prospennis 
towns  in  the  Kngdom,  were  already  nlling  into 
that  declining  state  in  which,  with  few  exceptiona, 
they  have  condnued  to  the  preseirt  day.  A 
pamphlet  recommending  the  encouragement  of 
the  herring  fishery,  pnbliihed  in  1614,  pardcn- 
larly  mentions  Coidiester,  Harwich,  Or&ffd,  Aid- 
borough,  Dunwich,  Warderswich,  SonthwoU, 
Yarmouth,  Blackley,  Wells  (in  Norfolk),  I^rmie, 
Boston,  and  Hull,  as  reduced  to  an  excec&igty 
poor  and  beggarly  condition.f  Whoi  a  new  tax 
was  imposed  by  the  parliament  it  contimied  to  be 
the  practice  to  exempt  or  make  remissions  to  cer- 
tain towns  on  account  of  the  poTcrty  and  decay 
into  which  they  had  fallen:  thus,  an  act  of  1634, 
granting  certain  subsidies  to  his  majesty,  directs, 
in  nearly  the  same  form  of  words  which  had  tor 
many  years  been  used  in  all  such  grants,  that  the 
amount  of  6000/.  should  be  deducted  from  each 
tenth  and  fifteenth,  "  in  relief,  comfort,  and  di»- 
chai^e  of  the  poor  towns,  cities,  and  boroo^n  of 
this  your  said  realm  wasted,  desolate,  or  destroyed, 
or  over  gready  impoverished,  after  such  rate  as 
was  and  hath  before  this  time  been  had  and  made 
to  every  shire,  and  to  be  divided  in  sadh  manner 
mi  irnm  as  heretofore  for  mie  whi^  fifteen  and 
tenth  hadi  been  had  and  divided."  X  But,  bo«- 
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withstanding  a  few  imtances  of  exception,  the 
evideDces  of  the  general  advance  of  population,  as 
well  as  of  wealth,  at  this  time,  were  visible  to  all 
clear  and  impartial  eyes.  "  The  act,"  to  quote 
the  summary  of  a  modem  writer,  "  which  in  1623 
reduced  the  interest  of  money  to  eight  per  cent, 
from  ten,  shows  sufficiently,  even  against  the 
preamble  of  it,  that  complains  of  d^line,  how 
mucb  the  natum  bad  prosper^  and  waa  then  ad- 
vancing to  a  bigber  state  of  improTement.  Sucb 
laws  can  never  oe  la&ly  eiuu;ted  till  all  putiei, 
the  lenden  aa  w^  aa  borrowen,  are  properly 
prepared  to  racdve  diem.  The  cheerfiuneas  of 
hoiieit  Stow  led  bim  to  tee  and  to  represent  the 
state  of  England  during  the  reign  of  James  as  it 
really  was.  He  says,  as  Camden  had  said  before 
him  m  1580,  that  it  would  in  time  be  incredible, 
were  there  not  due  mention  made  of  it,  what  great 
increase  there  is  within  these  few  years  of  com- 
merce and  wealth  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  of 
the  great  building  of  roytd  and  mercantile  ships ; 
of  the  re-peopling  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages ; 
beside  the  sudden  augmentation  of  fair  and  costly 
buildings.'** 

Some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  in  differ- 
ent localities,  in  respect  of  wealth  and  population, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  aa  compared  with  its 
state  at  present,  may  be  ^tbered  from  a  few 
notices  in  Camden*s  Britannia,  ibe  last  edition  of 
which,  publisbed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author, 
appeared  in  1601.  Plymouth  is  described  as 
having  grown  up  in  the  last  age  from  a  small 
fisher-viUage :  the  adjoining  town  of  Devonport, 
now  containing  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  essted, 
if  at  all,  only  &b  a  suburb  of  Plymouth,  which 
itself  is  stated  to  be  not  very  large ;  indeed,  it  bad 
only  one  church  till  about  the  year  1640.  Lynne, 
of  which  the  population  now  amounts  to  nearly 
four  thousand  souls,  is  described  as  a  little  town, 
scarcely  to  be  called  a  seaport,  though  ^equented 
by  fishermen;  and  Poole,  of  which  the  present 
population  is  not  much  under  nine  thousand,  had 
been  in  the  preceding  age  merely  a  sedge-plot 
with  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  and  was  as  yet  only 
a  small  town,  though  having  some  fiur  buildings 
and  a  weU-irequented  market.  Portsmouth  is 
described  aa  being  very  populous  in  time  of  war, 
but  not  BO  in  time  of  peace :  it  bad  only  one 
church,  an  ancient  building.  Brighton,  now 
having  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  iidiabit- 
ants,  is  merely  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  Bright- 
belmsted,  as  a  station  on  the  coast.  Yarmouth  bad 
as  yet  but  one  church;  and  Lynne,  though  only 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  was,  '*  for  the  num* 
her  of  merchants,  beauty  of  buildings,  and  wealth 
of  the  citizens,  beyond  dispute  the  best  town"  in 
Norfolk,  with  die  exception  only  of  Norwich,  which, 
although  still  a  large  and  populous  place,  was  consi- 
derably declined  from  its  ancient  greatness,  its  fiily 
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churches  having  been  reduced  to  between  thir^ 
and  forty.  Lincoln  was  still  more  decayed :  **  It 
is  increcuble,"  says  Camden  of  this  town,  **  how 
it  bath  sunk  by  degrees  under  the  weight  of  time ; 
for  of  fifty  churches  that  were  remembered  in  it  by 
OUT  ^andfathers,  there  are  now  scarce  eighteen 
remamiiu;."  Birmingham,  called  Bremicbam,  ia 
described  aa  already  **  swarming  with  inhabitants, 
and  echnng  with  the  ninse  of  anvils but  its  po- 
pulation was  as  yet  pobably  not  a  twentieth  part 
of  what  it  now  is.  Halifax,  with  its  single  pariah 
church,  abeady  contained  about  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants:  *'so  that,"  contmucs  the  accomit, 
"  the  parishioners  are  wont  to  say  that  they  can 
reckon  more  men  in  their  parish  than  any  kmd  of 
animal  whatever;  whereas,  in  the  most  fruitful 
places  of  England  elsewhere,  one  shall  find 
thousands  of  sheep,  but  so  few  men  in  proportion, 
that  one  would  think  they  had  given  place  to  sheep 
and  oxen,  or  were  devoured  by  them.  The  indus- 
try of  the  inhabitants  is  also  admirable,  who,  not- 
withstanding an  unprofitable,  barren  soil,  not  fit 
to  live  in,  nave  so  flourished  by  the  clcih-trade 
I  yhich  within  these  seventy  years  they  firat  fell 
to)  that  they  are  very  rich,  and  have  gained  a 
reputation  for  it  above  their  neighbours.  Which 
confirms  the  truth  of  that  old  observation,  that  a 
bwren  country  is  a  great  whet  to  the  industry  of 
the  natives ;  by  which  we  find  that  Norinberg  in 
Germany,  Venice  and  Genoa  in  Italy,  and,  lastly, 
Limoges  in  France  (all  situated  in  barren  soils), 
have  ever  been  very  flourishing  cities."  As  a 
proof  of  "the  vast  growth  and  increase  of  this 
town,"  an  old  account  is  afterwards  quoted,  by 
which  it  appears  that,  in  1443,  there  were  only 
thirteen  houses  in  Hali&z;  and  that,  in  1566,  this 
small  population  had  increased  to  "above  five 
hundred  and  twenty  householders  that  kept  fires 
and  answered  the  vicar."  Sheffield  is  described 
as  "  remarkable,  among  other  tittle  towns  here- 
abouts, for  blacksmiths,  great  plenty  of  iron  being 
dug  ia  these  parts ;"  and  this  reputation  the  place 
had  had  for  centuries  before ;  fiv  Chaucer,  in  his 
Canterbury  Tales,  has  armed  his  Miller  of  IVom- 
)ington  with  a  Sheffield  knife ; — 

A  SlMlbM  IkvUtl  ban  h«  Ir:U  Iww.* 

Sradfordi  now  a  town  with  forty  thousand  inha- 
bitants, is  merely  named ;  Huddersfield,  with  half 
as  many,  is  not  mentioned  at  all  Hull,  though  a 
place  of  no  great  antiquity,  "  by  degrees,"  says 
Camden,  "  has  grown  to  such  a  figure,  that  mr 
stately  buildings,  strong  forts,  rich  fleets,  resort  of 
merchants,  and  plenty  of  all  things,  it  is  the  most 
celebrated  mart-town  in  these  parts.  All  this  in- 
crease is  owing  partly  to  Michael  de  la  Pole,  who, 
upon  his  advancement  to  the  earldom  of  Sufi'olk 
by  King  Richard  II.,t  procured  tbem  their  privi- 
Wea,  and  partly  to  their  trade  of  Iceland  &Ji 
i^ed  and  hardened,  and  by  them  called  stock-fish, 
Uich  has  strangely  enricned  the  town  "    *  few 
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above,  Hull  had  begun  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
places  of  declining  trade  and  population.  Beverley 
was  also  already  a  very  large  and  populous  town  : 
its  flourishing  condition  is  attributed  to  a  privily 
the  inhabitants  had  of  paying  no  toll  or  custom 
in  any  port  or  town  of  England.  Sunderland  was 
thai  an  obscure  vUIi^  and  is  not  even  mentioned 
by  Camden.  The  put  of  the  kingdom  lying 
"beyond  the  moontaiiu  towards  the  Western 
Ocean"  he  seems  to  regard  not  only  aa  a  foreign, 
W  as  hardly  a  civilised  country.  And  first," 
he  saya,  **  of  the  people  of  Lancadiire,  whom  I 
approach  with  a  kind  of  dread :  may  it  fbrbode  no 

ill  However,  that  I  may  not  seem  wanting 

to  this  county,  I  will  run  the  hazard  of  the  attempt  j 
hoping  that  the  divine  assistance,  which  bath 
favoured  me  in  the  rest,  will  not  fail  me  in  this." 
Proceeding,  accordingly,  to  his  survey,  he  describes 
Rochdale  as  "  a  market-town  of  no  small  resort ;" 
Bury  as  another  no  way  infiaiw  to  it;  and  Man- 
chester aa  sarpaasing  "all  the  towns  hereabouta 
in  building,  populouaness,  woollen  manufacture, 
market-place,  and  church."  Liverpool  is  merely 
noticed  under  the  name  of  Litherpoole,  commtmly 
■hortened  into  Lirpool,  aa  "die  moat  convenient 
and  Uioal  place  for  setting^  sail  into  Ireland ;  but 
not  so  eminent  fat  antiqmty  aa  finr  neatness  and 
popwlonaneaa."  Of  Iao caster  it  ia  said, "  At  pre- 
sent Uie  town  is  not  populous,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  all  husbandmen ;  for  the  grounds  about 
it  are  well  cultivated,  open  and  fresh,  and  without 
any  want  of  wood."  Preston  is  called  "  a  large 
town,  haods<Hne  and  populous  for  these  parts;'* 
Blackburn  ia  merely  mendwed ;  Ashton,  Bolton, 
Oldham,  Salford,  and  several  more  phuies,  now 
containing  each  from  eight  or  ten  to  above  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  are  not  even  mentioned, 
eziatii^,  as  they  did,  if  at  all,  merely  as  obscure 
and  insignificant  villages.  Kendal  is  described 
as  "a  very  populous  town,"  with  "two  streets 
croBung  each  ouux ;"  and  aa  "  very  eminent  for 
die  wowtea  manii&cture,  and  fiir  tlie  industnr  of 
the  inhabitanta,  who  trade  throughout  England 
with  their  woollen  cloth."  Appleby  was  already 
fallen  into  the  same  decay  in  which  it  still  remains : 
Nothmg,"  says  Camden,  **  is  memorable  about 

it  besides  its  antiquity  and  situation  It  is 

BO  slenderly  peopled,  and  the  buildinga  are  lo 
mean,  that  if  anuqui^  did  not  make  it  the  chief 
town  of  the  county,  and  the  assizes  were  not  held 
in  the  castle,  which  is  the  chief  gaol  for  male- 
foctora,  it  would  be  but  very  little  above  a  village." 
Whitehaven,  now  containing  fifteen  thousand  inha- 
bitants, is  not  mentioned.  Newcastle  ia  called  the 
gloa7  of  all  the  towna  in  Northumberland,  and  ia 
represented  as  being  a  very  thriring  place,  and 
rapidly  increasing, — carrying  <»i  a  ^preat  trade  both 
with  the  opposite  ooaats  of  the  continent,  and  with 
other  parts  o£  England,  especially  in  sea-coal,  of 
which  the  aurrounding  country  yielded  great 
abundance.  Camden,  however,  maintains  that  tiie 
condition  and  manners  of  the  Northumbrians  on 
the  Border  stiU  continued  the  same  as  they  had 


been  described 'by  Mntat  Sylvius  (afterwards 
Pope  Pius  II.),  who  passed  through  this  cranty 
on  nis  return  from  Scotland,  which  he  had  visited 
as  legate,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
"A  certain  river,"  says  bis  narrative,  "falling 
from  a  high  mountain,  parts  the  two  kingdoms ; 
over  which  JEutM  ferried ;  and,  coming  to  h  large 
village  about  sunset,  he  alighted  at  a  countryman's 
house,  whore  he  supped  with  die  curate  of  die 
place  and  his  hoct  The  table  waa  plentifully  for- 
nished  with  pottage,  hens,  and  geese  ;  but  nodiing 
of  either  bread  or  wine  appeand.  All  the  men 
and  women  of  the  town  nocked  in,  as  to  some 
strange  sight;  and  as  our  countrymen  use  to 
admire  the  Ethiopians  or  Indians,  so  these  people 
stared  at  j^oeas,  asking  the  curate  what  country- 
man he  was  ? — what  ms  errand  could  be  ? — and 
whether  he  were  a  Christian  or  no  ?  But  Eneas, 
being  aware  of  the  scarcity  he  should  meet  with 
on  this  road,  had  been  accommodated  by  a  monas- 
tery with  a  rundlet  of  red  wine  and  some  loaves 
of  bread.  When  these  were  brought  to  the  table 
they  were  more  astonished  than  before,  having 
never  seen  either  vine  or  white  bread."  The  ac- 
count goes  on  to  relate  that  men  and  their  wives 
came  crowding  round  the  table,  and,  handlii^  the 
bread  uid  smelling  to  the  wine,  begged  with  snch 
importunity  to  taste  the  unknown  fare,  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  deal  the  whole  among 
them.  At  last,  at  a  late  hour,  all  the  men,  in- 
cluding both  the  curate  and  the  host,  ran  off  in  a 
body,  saving  they  were  going  to  take  refuge  in  a 
tower  at 'some  distance  off,  for  fear  of  the  Scots, 
who  were  accustomed  to  cross  the  river  at  low 
water  in  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
and  plundering  them.  But  dthough  they  earned 
the  diildren  with  them,  they  left  the  women,  not- 
withstanding that  sevexvl  of  them,  both  wives  and 
maids,  were  very  handsome ;  not  thinking,  it  seema, 
that  they  would  take  much  harm  from  any]  treat- 
ment they  were  likely  to  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  Scots.  Nor  woaid  they  by  any  means  be  per- 
suaded to  take  the  legate  himself  along  with  tbeu, 
though  he  very  importunately  besoua^t  them  to  do 
so.  ."Thus,"  he  continues,  •'Eneas  waa  left 
alone,  with  only  two  servants  and  a  guide,  amongst 
a  hundred  women,  who,  sitting  in  a  ring,  with  a 
fire  in  the  middle  of  them,  spent  the  niriit  sleepless 
in  dressing  of  hemp  and  chatting  with  the  inter- 
preter. When  the  night  was  well  advanced  they 
heud  a  mighty  noise  of  dog»  barking  and  geeae 
gagling;  whereupon  the  women  sUjniedf^  several 
ways  and  the  guide  ran  away,  and  ul  waa  in  audi 
confusion  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  upon  them. 
But  Eneas  thought  it  his  wisest  course  to  keep 
cbse  in  his  bed-diamber,  whidi  was  a  stable,  and 
there  to  await  the  iiaue;  Heat,  ninning  out,  and 
being  unacquainted  with  the  country,  he  ahould 
be  robbed  by  the  first  man  he  met.  Prescndy, 
both  the  women  and  the  guide  r^uxn,  afiqiiainting 
them  that  all  was  well,  and  that  diey  were  Inenda, 
and  no  enemies,  who  were  arrived.**  This  ia 
rather  like  a  dooriptifm  of  uv^  life  than  of  the 
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rudest  fonn  of  ciTnintion;  but  the  narrative 
betrays,  if  not  the  proTerb^  exaggera;tion  of  a 
traveller,  at  least  the  iffDorant  wonder  of  a  fore^ner ; 
md  ^neas,  though  he  may  not  have  materially 
mis-stated  what  he  actually  saw,  haa  probably 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  many  things.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  believe,  notwiflistanding  Camden's  asser- 
tion, that  the  Borderers  had  not  made  a  consider- 
able advance  in  civilization  in  the  space  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  that  had  elapsed  since 
their  wild  condition  and  manners  astonished  the 
literary  and  el^nt  Italian. 

Little  precise  informadon  is  to  be  recovered  re- 
Bpecting  the  state  of  the  country  during  the  war 
between  the  king  and  the  parUament,  the  histo- 
rians, as  usual,  confining  their  details  almost 
excluuvely  to  parhamentary  and  military  opera- 
tions ;  but  of  course  this  must  have  been  a  time  of 
general  presauie  and  su£bring  among  dl  classes. 
As  fkr,  however,  as  can  be  gathered  firom  the 
accounts  that  have  omne  down  to  us,  it  doea  not 
appear  that  there  was  ever,  fw  even  the  shortest 
I»riod,  any  general  intemiption  of  the  mdustry  of 
the  kingdom,  or  that  the  mechanism  of  society 
was  ever  suspended  or  seriously  deranged  in  any 
of  its  ordinary  movements.  The  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  crime  continued  to  be  adminis- 
tered, except  in  so  far  as  the  necessities,  and  no 
doubt  also  sometimes  the  license,  of  war  gave  im- 
punity to  many  acts  that,  at  another  time,  would 
have  been  prevented  or  visited  penally ;  and  the 
fields  were  cultivated,  and  every  kind  of  handicraft 
plied,  as  usual,  except  only  in  the  few  localities 
which  were  actanlly  at  any  particular  nHsnent  the 
scenes  of  military  oper^ums — the  ground  on  which 
a  battie  was  fin^ht  or  a  siege  earned  on.  At  one 
time  or  other,  however,  nearly  erary  part  of 
England,  Scottond,  and  Ireland  felt  the  Wning 
ploughshare  of  war  in  the  course  of  tiie  ten  years 
that  followed  the  raising  of  the  royal  standard  at 
Nottingham,  in  August,  1642 ;  and  while  some 
towns  and  districts  were  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
commotion  or  military  occupation  during  a  great 
part  of  that  time,  others  were  in  shorter  space 
half  ruined  by  a  sharper  visitation.  Then  the  ex- 
traordinary pecuniary  exactions  to  which  the  nation 
was  subjected  were  such  as  would  have  been 
severely  felt  even  in  the  most  flourishing  cmdition 
of  trade  and  industry,  and  must  have  proved 
doubly  oppressive  in  such  a  time  of  general  em- 
barrassment and  the  ][)artial  stopping  un  oi  most 
of  the  channels  in  which  the  wealth  of  tne  country 
had  been  accustomed  to  flow.  Another  great  evil 
wonld  he  the  multitade  of  penons,who,  torn  from 
their  usual  occupations  hj  die  military  levies,  or 
thrown  loose  from  them  oj  the  shock  given  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  national  industry,  would  go  to 
swell  the  crew  of  idlers  and  vagrants  living  upon 
beggary  and  plunder,  and  to  spread  die  hotbed  of 
dissoluteness  and  crime.  All  this  could  not  fail  to 
produce  not  only  much  individual  sufferii^,  but 
for  a  time  a  feeblenesa  and  lethaigy  of  aU  die 
fnces  of  Aeiodal  lyiton,  iiidaxetngnideiiiOTK 


ment  both  of  the  wealth  and  the  pt^nlation  of  the 
country. 

But  the  recovay  of  the  country  from  this  tem- 
porary fever  and  languor  was  followed  by  a  health 
and  strength  that  speedily  carried  it  forward  much 
farther  tlun  it  had  fallen  behind  in  the  career  of 
socisl  advancement.  All  authorities  agree  in  tes- 
tifying to  the  prosperity  which  England  enjoyed 
from  the  termination  of  the  war  to  the  death  of 
Cromwell.  **When  this  tjrrant  or  protector  (as 
some  call  him),"  observes  the  writer  of  a  tract 
published  after  the  Restoration,  "  turned  out  the 
Long  Parliament  (in  April,  1653),  the  kingdom 
was  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  trade,  wealth, 
and  honour  that  it  in  auy  age  ever  yet  knew.  The 
trade  fl^ppeared  by  the  great  sums  offered  then  for 
the  customs  and  excise,— 900.000/.  a-year  being 
refiised.  The  riches  of  the  nation  showed  itself 
in  tiw  hi^h  value  that  land  and  all  our  native 
ommodities  bore,  whidi  are  the  certain  marks  of 
opuIeuCT.***  According  to  Child,  in  his  Discourse 
of  Tnm,  the  current  price  of  land  in  England  in 
1621  was  no  more  than  twelve  years*  purchase : 
Sir  Charles  Davenant  states  that,  in  1666,  it  had 
risen  to  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years*  purchase.f 
The  prices  of  all  descriptions  of  agriciutural  pro- 
duce were  generally  (for  there  was  still  much 
fluctuation)  h^her  umnighout  the  present  period 
than  they  had  ever  been  known  to  be  before.  It 
appears,  from  the  Windsor  Tables,  that  the  average 
price  of  middling  wheat,  firom  1606  to  1625,  was 
about  34«.  per  quarter ;  but  it  was  sometimes  as 
hi^  as  58f.,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  29s.  or  30s. 
It  continued  to  rise  throughout  the  early  part  of 
the  re^  of  Charles  I. ;  never  being  lower  than 
44s.  fnm  1630  to  1640^  and  sometimes  reachii^ 
56f.  or  58f.  In  1631  it  was  68f.  No  accounts 
have  been  preserved  of  tiie  year  1642  and  the 
three  fbllowrog  years.  In  1646  die  price  was 
48s.;  in  1647, 13s.  Sd.;  in  1648,  85f. ;  in  1649, 
80s. ;  in  1650, 16s.  6d. ;  in  1651, 13s.  4d.  After 
this  it  declined  for  a  few  years,  falling  in  1654  so 
low  as  to  26s. ;  but  its  average  in  the  last  four 
years  of  the  protectorate  exceeded  4bs.  From  the 
accounts  of  the  purveyors  of  Prince  Henry*s  house- 
hold, about  1610,  it  appears  that  the  price  of  beef 
was  then  about  3}tf,,  and  of  mutton  about  3|<i.  the 
|)Ound.t  The  prices  of  many  articles  of  provision 
in  London  were  fixed  by  a  royal  proclamation  in 
1633,  the  object  apparentiy  tletng  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  usual  rates,  which  luul  been  conaidor- 
ably  advanced  Ijy  a  scarcity  in  the  preceding  year. 
A  fat  cygnet  is  directed  to  be  sold  for  from  Is.  to 
9s.f  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  a  pheasant 
cock  for  6s. ;  a  pheasant  hen  for  5s. ;  a  turicey 
cock  of  the  best  sort  for  4f . ;  the  best  turicej  hen 
for  3s. ;  a  duck  for  8d. ;  the  best  fat  goose  m  the 
market  for  2«. ;  a  capon  fat  and  crammed,  of  the 
wnrt,  for  2«.  4d. ;  the  best  pullet  for  \s.  6d. ; 
the  *  ^  chicken  of  the  best  and 

*  ^W<rfftWMlul»  O&TCiCiMnnU,  Ik  HuWui  Hbod. 
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largest  sort  for  5d. ;  a  rabbit  for  Id.  or  8d. ;  a 
dozen  of  tame  pigeons  for  6s. ;  three  eggs  for  Id. ; 
a  pound  of  the  best  salt  butter  for  4\d. ;  of  the 
best  fresh  for  5d.  or  6d.,  according  to  the  season. 
The  prices  of  some  oUier  necessaries  are  also 
added,  among  vhich  are  tallow  candles,    made  of 
wick,**  3i^d.  the  pound ;  **  made  of  cotton,"  4(2. ;  a 
sack,  containmg  four  bushels,  of  the  best  old;char- 
coals,  If .  2d. ;  a  sack  of  the  best  and  lai^est  small 
ooalfl,  6d. ;  a  thousand  of  tlie  best  Kentish  billeta, 
16f.   This  same  year  an  ordinance  was  issued  by 
the  Star  Chamber  establishing  various  regulations 
for  keeping  down  the  prices  of  provisiona,  which 
had  beoi  raised  by  the  scarcity,  in  London  and 
Westminster.    One  of  them,  iu  consideration  of 
*'  the  exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  vintners  for 
dressing  and  selling  proTisiona,"  prohibited  per- 
sons in  that  business,  for  the  future,  from  selling 
anything  but  bread  and  wine,  or  permitting  any 
flesh,  or  other  sorts  of  provisions,  to  be  brought 
into  their  houses,  to  be  there  eaten  by  any  of  their 
guesto.   Another  enjoined  that  keepers  of  victuai- 
ung-honsea,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  had  of  late  greatly 
enhanced  ^e  prices  of  their  ordinaries,  should 
henceforth  take  no  more  of  each  guest  for  a  meal 
than  two  shillings,  which  was  to  include  wine  and 
beer;  and  fnnn  a  servant  no  more  than  eight- 
pence.   Some  articles  of  food  that  are  now  plen- 
tiful, or  comparatively  ccuounon,  were  atiU  rare, 
and  consequently  dear,  in  £ogland  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.   Though  cofiee, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  inboduced  a  few  years  before 
the  Restoration,  there  is  no  evidence  that  tea  was ; 
and  sugar,  though  it  had  been  long  known,  was  aa 
yet  only  imported  in  small  quantities,  and  bore  a 
•high  price.    In  1619  we  find  the  price  of  two 
cauliflowers  set  down  at  3<.,  and  that  of  sixteen 
artichokes  at  3s.  4d. ;  and  among  the  articles  pro- 
vided only  a  few  yeara  befcve  for  the  household 
of  James's  queen  are  a  few  potatoes,  which  are 
chtoiged  at  2s.  the  pound.  At  tiiis  time,  and  down 
to  a  conaiderably  later  date,  the  usual  bread-oaii 
of  the  poorer  awt  of  the  people  of  England  vaa 
barley,  as  ia  distinctly  stated  in  a  royal  ordinance 
dated  u  1646,  which  Bymer  has  printed.*  At  the 
end  of  ^e  rdgn  of  Elizabeth,  as  appears  irom  the 
Household  Book  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  attor- 
ney-general, the  servants  of  great  families  com- 
monly ate  rye-bread  ;  and  large  quantities  of 
oatmeal  were  also  consumed.    Above  twenty  stone 
of  beef,  besides  other  meat,  were  consumed  every 
week  in  Sir  Edward's  family,  while  in  Ijondon,  at 
their  residence  in  the  Castle  Yard,  Holbom  ;  and 
yet,  at  this  time,  considerably  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  year  conaisted  of  fish- day*,  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  universally  and  atcictly  ob- 
served.   Coke  received  numeroua  presents  of 
bucks,  henHishaws,  swans,  marchpanes  (or  sweet 
biscuit),  and  fruit;  but  not  many  garden  vegeta- 
hlea  seem  to  have  been  used,  only  a  fow  miionst 
leeks,  carrots,  and  radishes  bang  purchased,  ap- 
parently to  make  pottage  for  the  poor.   The  pric* 
•  Piadm,  Bis.  iva. 


linen  at  this  time,  at  least  of  good  quahty,  was 
very  high,  if  we  may  judge  from  Shakspeare'a 
Henry  the  Fourth,  where  Dame  Quickly  affirms 
that  the  hoUand  of  which  she  had  made  Falstaff*a 
shirts  had  cost  her  eight  shillings  the  elL  This  is 
confirmed  by  what  Philip  Stubbes  tells  us  in  hia 
Anatomy  of  Abuaes,  <tf  which  the  aeoond  edition 
was  pubUshed  iu  1595,  that  the  meanest  shirt  coat 
half-a-erown,  and  some  as  much  as  ten  pounds. 
The  price  of  wool  was  alao  very  high  throughout 
the  reign  of  Jaraes,  till  a  piodamation  whidL  he 
issued  in  July,  16^  prtdiibiting  its  entntiAioD, 
brot^fht  it  down  from  33f.  to  ISs,  the  tod,  or  from 
above  1$,  2d.  to  not  quite  8<i.  per  pound.  Sane 
years  afterwards,  however,  the  price  again  rose  ; 
having  been  24f.  the  tod  in  1641 ;  37«.  6d.  in 
1648;  40«.  in  1649;  and  between  1650  and  1660 
ranging  from  22s.  6d.  to  60s.* 

Of  the  wages  of  tite  different  classes  of  labour- 
era  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  period  a  notion 
may  be  gathered  from  an  account,  printed  in  the 
Arclueologia,  of  the  rates  as  fixed  for  the  countf 
of  Rutland  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  1610, 
which,  as  it  appears,  continued  to  be  observed 
nearly  down  to  Uie  tneaking  out  of  the  civil  war.t 
The  yearly  wages  of  a  buliff  of  huabandiy  an 
here  set  down  st  only  53f . ;  (tf  "  a  man-servant  for 
husbandry,  of  the  best  sort,  which  can  eire  (plough), 
sow,  mow,  thresh,  make  a  rick,  thack  and  lie^e  the 
same,  and  can  kill  a  h<^,  aheep,  and  cal^'*  at  SOf . ; 
of  a  common  servant  of  hualMmdry,  at  40«. ;  of  a 
mean  (middling)  servant,  at  29*. ;  of  a  boy  under 
sixteen,  at  20s. ;  of  "  a  chief  woman-servant,  being 
a  cook,  and  can  bake,  brew,  and  make  malt,  and 
able  to  oversee  other  servants,"  at  2&s.  8d.;  of 
"  a  second  woman-servant  of  the  best  sort,  which 
cannot  dresa  meat,  nor  make  malt,  but  brew,"  &c, 
at  23f*  4d. ;  of  a  "woman-iervan^  which  can  do 
but  outworks  and  drudgery,  at  Ids.;  of  a  girl 
under  sixteen,  at  14s. ;  of  a  chief  miller  at  46*. ; 
of  a  common  miller,  at  3U.  Bd, ;  of  a  chief  shep- 
herd, at  30«.  it  e^  ft  common  ahepherd,  at  2&f. 
For  harvest-woric,  a  mower  ia  ordered  to  have  by 
the  day  Set.,  with  hia  meat;  a  man  reaper,  hay- 
maker, hedger,  or  ditcher,  4d. ;  a  woman  verier, 
3d.  i  a  woman  h^rmaker,  2d.  If  do  meat  waa 
given  these  sums  were  to  be  exacUy  doubled  in 
each  case,  except  that  the  woman  haymaker  was 
to  have  5d.  instead  of  4d.  Every  other  kind  of 
labourer  at  all  other  times  than  in  harvest  was  to 
have,  fivm  Easter  till  Michaelmas,  3d.  a-day  with 
food,  or  7d.  without;  and  from  Michaelmu  to 
Easter,  2d.  with  food  and  6d.  without  The  day's 
wages  of  various  descriptions  of  artificers  before 
Michaelmas,  when  they  were  highest,  were  ap- 
pointed to  be,  for  a  maater  cantenter,  8d  with 
meat,  or  1«.  2d.  without!  for  "  ft  ttee  maaon,  which 
can  draw  his  plot,  work,  and  set  accordingly, 
having  charge  ova  others,"  8d.  widk  meat,  or  Is. 
without ;  four  a  chief  joiner,  or  a  master  sawyer, 

•  Smiili'i  MvBQin  or  Wwri.  U.  Sit  (Momd  adldeB). 
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6d.  with  meat,  or  Is.  without ;  for  a  hone-collar 
maker,  6ef.  with  meat,  or  lOd.  without;  for 
a  ploa^wright,  a  nrag^  mBM»i,  an  erpert  car- 
penter, or  a  tiler  or  slater,  5d.  with,  or  lOd. 
without  meat ;  for  a  thatcher,  hurdle-maker, 
or  IfficUayer,  bd.  with,  w  9d.  without  meat 
After  Michadmas  the  r^ei  aet  down  are  from 
two-thirdt  to  fbnr-fifUu  <^  these  sums,  the  greatest 
proportional  deduction  beii^  generallj  made  from 
the  highest  wages.  Hmmriumt  the  year  tnmers 
and  gardeners  are  allowed  6d,  wiA,  and  li. 
without  meat;  and  tailors  4d.  with  meat,  and 
8d,  without.  **  In  these  rates  of  wages,"  ob- 
serves Sir  Frederick  Eden,  "the  justices  seem 
to  have  calculated  that  hdf  the  day's  earnings 
were  equivalent  to  diet  for  one  day :  in  modem 
times,  however,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
duly  pay  of  a  labourer  is  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  single  article  of  bread."*  This  latter 
assertion  is  surely  more  than  questionable :  Sir 
Frederick  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  the  cost 
of  food,  not  for  the  labourer  alone,  but  for  his  wife 
and  children  as  well  as  hhnself :  if  a  labomer's 
own  diet  at  the  preseiU  day  ooat  him  even  so  much 
as  half  hia  wages,  hie  wife,  and  perhaps  three,  four, 
or  five  childien  would  in  many  cases  have  to  snb- 
sist  on  the  other  half,  and  nothing  would  remain 
for  clothes,  rent,  and  other  expenses.  Nor,  at 
least  in  many  descriptions  of  work,  would  the 
allowance  of  diet  to  a  working-man  make  anything 
like  a  difference  of  one-half  upon  the  amount  ^ 
his  day's  wages.  Sir  Frederick  afterwards  admits 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that,  whilst  wheat 
was  at  34s.  the  quarter,  as  it  was  at  this  time,  "  a 
labouro-,  whose  wages  oa  an  average,  it  is  pro- 
bable, were  about  8d.  a-day,  could  have  been  as 
well  piorided  with  the  most  important  neoessariea 
of  life  aa  he  is  at  present."t 

In  a  tract  entitled  "Britain's  Bnsse,"  paUished 
in  1615,  in  recommendation  of  a  prefect  for  the 
fitting  out  oS  hossea  to  enable  the  Engliah  to  rival 
the  Dutch  in  the  herring-fiahery,  the  author  makes 
an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  cUeting  the  seamen, 
fnm  which  some  inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to 
the  manner  of  living  among  the  labouring  classes 
at  this  time.  He  proposes  that  every  man  and 
boy  should  be  allowed,  in  the  first  place,  a  gallon 
of  beer'a-day,  which,  he  says,  is  the  allowance 
made  in  the  king's  ships :  the  cost  of  the  beer  is 
calculated  at  a  fraction  more  than  2d.  a  gallon. 
Then,  each  was  to  have  (also  as  in  his  majesty's 
ships)  a  ^und  of  biacuit  a*day,  costing  between 
five  and  six  farthinga;  half  a  pmt  of  oatmeal  or 
pease,  costing  a  farthing  and  a  half;  two  pounds 
of  bacon  a-week,  costing  6id.,  besides  as  much 
fresh  fish  as  they  could  catch  for  thenuetves ;  a 
quarter  of  a  pound^of  butter  a-day,costii^  about  a 
penny,  **  to  batter  their  fish,  or  otherwise  to  eat  as 
they  like half  a  pound  of  Holland  cheese,  cost- 
ing five  frothings;  together  with  three  pints  of 
vinegar,  costing  about  2d.,  and  seven  Kentish 
fagots,  costing  about  6d.,  a-day,  for  every  sixteen. 


The  exact  estimated  daily  cost  of  victualling  for 
each  is  seven  pence,  three  farthiugs,  and  one 
twenty-eighth  of  a  farthing.  This  is  rather  higho- 
than  uie  allowance  that  is  made  in  the  Rutland  table 
fiir  the  highest  class  of  mechanics,  even  the  master 
carpenter  bdng  only  allowed  sixpence  a-day  for 
diet;  but  the  difierence  was  no  doubt  finmd  neces- 
sary in  those  days  to  make  up  fiv  the  dangera  and 
disagreeaUe  circomstBDcea  of  a  sailor's  life.  .\  Hie 
wages  proposed  to  be  paid  to  Ae  crew  are  alao 
high  as  compared  with  the  earnings  d  eidier  agri- 
cultural or  mechaniod  labour :  the  masters  were 
to  have  about  3s.  'Jd.  a-day ;  file  mates  about 
lOid.;  one-half  of  the  men  about  S^d.  each  ';  the 
others  about  7d. ;  and  the  boys  about  2i^d.  It 
appears  by  an  ordinance  printed  in  Rymer,  that  in 
1636  seamen  in  the  royal  navy  were  allowed  in 
harbour  sevenpence  halfpenny  a-day  for  their  pro- 
visions, and,  when  at  sea,  eiirhtpeoce  halfpenny.* 
In  a  curious  tract,  entitled  "  Stanley's  Remedy,  or 
the  Way  how  to  Reform  Wandering  Beggars, 
Thieves,  Highway  Robbers,  and  Pickpockets," 
written  in  the  rugn  of  King  Jamea,  and  printed 
in  1646,  the  coat  of  the  diet  and  muntenance  of 
every  one  of  the  idle,  Uiievish,  drunken  persons 
that  infeated  the  kingdom,  living  only  nptm  heg- 
gary  and  plunder,  ia  estimated  at  tfaoeepence  per 
day  at  the  least 

Although  the  legislation  respecting  psuperism 
had  begun  to  be  separated  from  that  respecting 
vagrancy  and  crime  some  time  before  the  end  of 
the  premling  century,t  the  two  subjects  still  con- 
tinued to  be  frequently  viewed  in  their  old,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  respects,  natural  and  indissoluble 
connexion.  Even  so  early  as  only  a  few  years 
after  the  accession  of  James  I.  we  find  parliament 
adverting  to  the  inconveniences  which  had  already 
\itfpm  to  be  ezpanenced  from  the  legal  i^ravision 
that  had  been  'established  for  the  poor  operatii^ 
in  many  cases  sa  a  premium  and  encouragement 
to  idleness.  One  of  the  clanses  of  an  act  ptmeA 
in  1609  complains  diat  "many  wilful  people, 
finding  that  they,  having  children,  have  some  hope 
to  have  relief  from  the  parish  wherein  they  dwdl, 
and  being  able  to  labour  and  thereby  to  relieve 
themselves  and  their  families,  do  nevertheless  run 
away  out  of  their  parishes,  and  leave  their  families 
upon  the  parish."!  It  was  therefore  enacted  that 
all  such  persons  should  be  deemed  to  be  incorri- 
gible rogues,  and  punished  as  such.  This  same 
act,  after  noticing  that  divers  good  and  neces- 
sary laws  formerly  made  for  ^  building  of 
houses  of  correction  for  die  suppressing  and 
punishing  oC  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  other  idle, 
vagrant,  and  diaorderly  persons,  had  not  wrought 
BO  good  effect  as  viras  expected,  partly  because  uie 
houses  of  correction  had  not  been  built  aa  was 
intended,  partly  llMt  the  laws  had  not  in  other 


«M»ect»  been  duly  and  severely  put  in  execution, 
A'teSei  ^^'^        bouaca  should  immedutel^r  be 
fit  ^«n\dB&  i«  every  county,  **  with  mills. 
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turni,  curds,  and  meh  like  necessary  implements, 
to  set  the  said  rogues,  or  such  other  idle  persons, 
on  work."  "  Lord  Colce,"  s&tb  Sir  Frederick 
Eden,  "  was  of  opinion  that  justices  of  the  peace 
vere  authorized  hy  this  act  to  commit  to  the 
house  of  correction  idle  or  disorderly  persoDS, 
although  they  had  lawful  means  to  live  by.  He 
conceived  that  houses  of  correction  were  the  only 
possible  means  of  compelling  them  to  labour;  and 
that  this  excellent  work  (as  he  called  it)  was,  with- 
out question,  feasible ;  for  he  says  that,  upon 
making  of  the  39th  of  Elizabeth  (chap.  4),  and  a 
good  space  after,  whilst  justices  and  other  officers 
were  diligent  uid  industrious,  there  was  not  a 
rogue  to  De  seen  in  any  part  of  England;  but, 
when  justicea  became  remiss,  rogues  swumed 
again.  He  adds,  that  few  were  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  without  coming  out  better."* 
The  poor-law  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  was  am- 
tinued  by  several  statutes  passed  in  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles,  and  a  few  additions  were  made 
to  it,  relating  principally  to  the  binding  of  poor 
children  apprentices.  These  acts,  however,  are 
affirmed  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  executed ; 
in  many  places,  it  is  said,  no  rates  were  made  for 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  act  of  Elizabeth ;  and  in  most  cases  the  sums 
raised  were  so  inadequate  that  numbers  of  persons 
were  still  left  to  perish  for  want.  The  author  of 
a  pamphlet,  enUtled  Grievous  Groans  far  the 
Poor,  by  M.  S.,"  published  in  1622,  writes  u 
follows : — **  Though  the  number  of  the  poor  do 
daily  increase,  thoe  badi  been  no  collection  for 
them,  no,  not  diese  seroa  years,  in  many  pajshes 
of  this  land,  especially  in  county  towns ;  but  many 
of  those  parishes  tumeth  forth  their  poor,  yea  and 
their  lusty  labourers  that  will  not  work,  or  for  any 
misdemeanor  want  work,  to  beg,  filch,  and  steal 
for  their  maintenance,  so  that  the  country  is 
pitifully  pestered  with  them ;  yes,  and  the  maimed 
soldiers,  that  have  ventured  their  lives  and  lost 
their  limbs  in  our  behalf,  are  also  thus  requited ; 
for  when  they  return  home,  to  live  by  some  labour 
in  their  natural  c^iuntry,  though  they  can  work 
well  in  some  kind  of  labour,  every  man  saith,  We 
will  not  be  troubled  with  their  aervioe,  but  make 
other  shift  for  our  business :  so  are  they  turned 
forth  to  travel  in  idleness  (the  highway  to  hell), 
and  seek  their  meat  upon  meres  (as  the  proverb 
goeth),  with  h^isg,  61cbing,  and  stealing  for 
ibeit  maintenance,  until  the  law  bring  them  unto 
the  fearful  end  of  hanging."  Some  infoimatitm 
respecting  the  pauper  au  disorderly  portion  of  tbe 


*  suit  €fFbor,L  116.  Th»  nfrmMSi  m  tn  Coke,  I  iMt  7t9 
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population  a  few  yean  after  this  va&j  he  gleaned 
from  a  paper  of  oitlers  for  the  regulation  of  certain 
branches  of  police,  issued  by  the  privy  council  in 
1630.*  Common  offences  and  abuses,  which 
stewards  to  lords  and  gentlemen  are  enjoined 
specially  to  inquire  into  in  keeping  their  leets 
twice  a-year,  are  enumerated  as  follom :  "  Of 
bakers  and  brewers  for  breaking  of  assizes;  of 
forestallers  and  regrators;  against  tradesmen  of 
all  sorts,  for  selling  with  under-weights,  or  at 
excessive  prices,  or  things  unwholesome,  or  things 
made  in  deceit;  of  people  breakers  of  houses, 
common  thieves,. and  their  receivers;  hsunters  of 
taverns  or  alehouses ;  those  that  go  in  good  clothea 
and  fare  well,  and  none  knows  whereof  they  live ; 
those  that  be  ni^ht-valkers ;  builders  of  oottaget 
and  takezB-in  of  inmates;  offences  of  victnaUnB, 
artificers,  workmen,  and  labourers."  Another 
regulation  directs  that  "  the  correction  houses  in 
all  counties  may  be  made  adjoining  to  the  common 
prisons,  and  the  gaoler  to  be  made  governor  cS 
them,  that  so  he  may  employ  to  work  prisoDcrs 
committed  for  small  causes,  end  so  they  may  learn 
honesty  b^  labour,  and  not  live  idly  and  miserably 
long  in  prison,  whereby  they  are  made  worse  wfaen 
they  come  out  than  they  were  when  they  went  in ; 
ana,  where  many  houses  of  anrectim  are  in  one 
coun^,  one  of  tiiem  at  least  to  be  near  the  gaol." 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  house  m  cor- 
rection system  had  lost  by  this  time  very  much  of 
the  virtue  ascribed  to  it  %  Coke  in  its  first  aper- 
ation.  Another  order,  prohibiting  all  peraoos  from 
harbouring  rogues  in  their  bams  or  out-housinn, 
and  authoriiing  constables  and  justices  of  we 
peace  to  demand  from  persons  wandering  about 
with  women  and  children  where  they  were  married 
and  where  their  children  were  christened,  adds, 
'*  for  these  people  live  like  salvages,  neither  marry, 
nor  bury,  nor  christen;  which  licentious  Uber^ 
makes  so  many  delight  to  be  rogues  and  wan- 
derers," A  great  increase  of  beggars  had  been 
occasioned  about  this  time  by  the  disbanding  a( 
the  army  in  Ireland  the  preceding  year :  the  con- 
sequence  was  that  the  soldiers,  and  probably  many 
others  along  with  them,  immediately  flocked  over 
in  swarms  to  England ;  to  remedy  which  evil  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  commanding  them  to 
return  to  Ireland,  and  ordering  them  to  be  conv^fed 
from  constable  to  oonstsble  to  either  Briat<^ 
Minehead,  Barnstaple,  Chester,  Liverpod,  Mil- 
ford,  or  Workington;  if  tfaev  should  be  found 
be^ng  in  England  afterwards,  they  were  to  be 
pumsbed  as  rogues  and  vagab(nids.t 


ofPoor.tlSS-iee. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 


G»*T  Skal  or  Chauu  II. 


N  the  25tli  of  May 
Charles  and  his  two 
brothers,  the  Dukes 
of  York  and  Glou- 
cester, landed  near 
Dover,  where  Monk 
met  them.  The  king 
embraced  and  kissed 
his  restorer,  calling 
him  *'  father,"  and 
walked  with  him  to 
his  coach;  and  the 
glorified  general,  to 
the  envy  of  older  and  nobler  royalists,  rode  in 
the  same  coach  with  the  king  and  the  dukes. 
On  the  28th,  the  Lords  were  advertised  by  a 
royal  message,  that  his  majesty  would  be  at  White- 
hall on  the  morrow ;  and,  on  the  29th,  which  was 
Charles's  birth-day,*  he  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  London,  attended  by  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  bishops,  ministers,  knights  ofthe  Bath, 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  kettle-drums  and  trum- 
pets. The  streets  were  railed  in,  the  windows 
and  balconies  were  hung  with  tapestry,  flowers 
were  scattered  on  his  path,  and  all  was  joy  and 
jubilee.  The  first  thing  he  did  on  arriving  at 
Whitehall  was  to  invest  Monk  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  and  make  him  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  The  foreign  ambassadors,  who  had 
complimented  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  and 

•  R«  tba  conpMed  hb  SOlh  ynr. 


even  acknowledged  the  restored  Rump,  made 
great  testimony  of  joy  for  his  happy  restoration. 
And  when  Charles  met  the  House  of  I^ords,  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  the  Lord  Kimholton  of  former 
times,  and  one  of  the  members  whose  attempted 
arrest  had  hurried  on  the  civil  war,  hailed  him  as 
"  Great  king,"  "  dread  sovereign,"  *'  a  native 
king,"  *'  a  son  of  the  wise,"  "  a  son  of  the  ancient 
kings,"  and  prophesied  to  him  that  he  would  be 
an  example  to  all  kings  of  piety,  justice,  pru- 
dence, and  power,  the  greatest  king  that  ever  bore 
the  name  of  Charles.  Nor  were  the  Commons 
much  behind  the  Lords :  their  Speaker,  Sir  Har- 
bottle  Grimston,  who  had  formerly  been  distin- 
guished bv  a  very  different  species  of  oratory,  told 
Charles  that  he  was  deservedly  the  **  ang  of 
hearts;"  that  he  would  receive  from  his  people  a 
crown  of  hearts ;  that  he  could  not  fail  of  being 
the  happiest  and  most  glorious  king  of  the  hap- 
piest people.  We  shall  presently  see  how  these 
predictions  were  verified. 

Even  at  Dover  the  restored  king  was  beset  by 
ambitious  and  impatient  cavaliers,  who  all  hoped 
to  be  made  ministers,  members  of  the  privy  couzh 
cil,  or  something  great  in  the  government,  as  the 
reward  of  their  loyalty  and  suflerings ;  and  those 
were  the  most  pressing  whose  services  had  been 
the  least  valuable  to  the  cause.  At  Canterbury 
Monk,  who  in  some  respects  was  a  mere  broker  for 
others,  who  might  have  opposed  him  but  for  the 
tempting  bargains  he  had  offered,  put  ii^  his  ma- 
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jesty's  hands  "  alarge  papier  full  of  names,*'  telling 
him  "  that  he  could  not  do  him  better  service  than 
by  recommending  to  him  such  persons  who  were 
most  grateful  to  the  people,  and  in  respect  of  their 
parts  and  interests  were  best  able  to  serve  him." 
Charles  put  the  paper  into  his  pocket  'without 
reading  it ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  could,  be  took  an 
opportxmity  of  consulting  with  his  chancellor.  Cla- 
rendon, who  had  returned  with  him  from  a  long 
exile,  and  who  informs  us  that  the  paper  con- 
tained the  names  of  at  least  threescore  and  ten 
persons,  who  were  thought  fittest  to  be  made 
privy  counsellors;  that  in  this  entire  number  there 
were  only  two — the  Marquess  of  Hertford  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton — who  had  ever  served  the 
king,  or  been  looked  upon  as  zealously  affected  to 
his  service ;  that  all  the  rest  were  either  such  as 
had  deserted  the  king  by  adhering  to  the  parlia- 
ment, or  such  as  had  taken  part  in  the  beginning 
of  the  late  revolution  (here  called  rebellion),  and 
had  acted  with  all  herceneaa  and  animosity  until 
the  new  model,  and  dismissal  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex:  /Affn,  indeed,  as  Cromwell  had  grown  ter- 
rible to  them,  they  were  disposed  to  wish  the  king 
back  again,  though  they  had  done  nothing  but 
wish.  "There  were  then,"  adds  Clarendon,  "  the 
names  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  to  which  the  general  (Monk)  was  thought 
to  be  most  inclined,  at  least  to  satisfy  f  he  foolish 
and  unruly  inclinations  of  his  wife.  There  were 
likewise  the  names  of  some  who  were  most  noto- 
rious in  all  the  other  factions;  and  of  some 
who,  in  respect  of  their  mean  qualities  and  meaner 


qualifications,  nobody  could  imagine  how  they 
could  come  to  be  named."  But  the  chancellor, 
who  cared  a  great  deal  more  about  the  cabinet  to 
be  established  than  did  the  indolent  pleasure- 
loving  king,  and  who  had  made  up  his  mind  for  a 
privy  council  of  a  very  different  composition,  un- 
dertook to  settle  this  matter  with  the  general, 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Morrice,  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  the  latter.  The  wary  Monk 
avoided  committing  himself  in  person,  but  his 
friend  Morrice,  after  speaking  with  him  in  pri- 
vate, returned  to  the  chancellor  and  told  him  the 
trouble  the  general  was  in — **  that  the  truth  was, 
be  had  been  obliged  to  have  much  communica- 
tion with  men  of  all  humours  and  inclinations,  and 
so  had  promised  to  do  them  good  offices  to  the 
king,  and  could  not,  therefore,  avoid  inserting  their 
names  in  that  paper,  without  any  imagination  that 
the  king  would  accept  them ;  that  he  had  done  his 
part,  and  all  that  could  be  expected  from  him,  and 
left  the  king  to  do  what  he  thought  best  for  his  own 
service."*  In  lieu,  therefore,  of  Monk's  list  a  new 
one  was  drawn  up  by  Clarendon,  who  found  himself 
constrained  to  admit  almost  as  many  Presbyterians 
as  cavaliers  and  Church- of- England  men,  but  who 
evidently  hoped  to  be  able  to  displace  the  former 
by  degrees.  The  king's  two  brothers,  the  Dukes 
(jf  VoTk  and  Gloucester,  the  Marquess  of  Ormond, 
*,  garV  of  Ljndsay,  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
>  rt\  S*?  ^'^^  Seymour,  Sir  Frederic 

v'^ftWia,  Sit  George  Carteret,  Colonel  Chailes 
^ft*       dftUMsi  "MqtvV,  \he  Earl  of  Manchester, 
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the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  Lord  Culpeper,  Mr.  Arthur 
Annesley,  Mr.  Morrice  (Monk's  confidential  friend, 
who  was  also  made  secretary  of  state),  the  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon,  the  Marquess  of  Dorchester,  the 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  Lord 
Weutworth,  Mr.  Denzil  HoUis,  Sir  Edward  Ni- 
cholas, Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  Marquess 
of  Hertford,  the  Earl  of  Northumberiand,  the  £arl 
of  Leicester,  Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Berkdev,  and 
Geural  Montague,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  koA  a  few 
weeks  after  crated  Earl  of  Sandwich,*  were  the' 
members  of  Charles's  first  privy  councfl.  Monk 
was  continued  captain-general  of  all  die  forces  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  wss  made  master  of  the 
horse,  and  (on  the  1th  of  July)  was  further 
gratified  by  a  long  list  of  titles  of  nobility, 
ending  in  that  of  Duke  of  Albemarle;  and 
his  coarse,  low-bred  wife,  who  had  been  a  mil- 
liner, and  his  mistress  before  she  became  his 
wife,  took  her  place  at  court  as  a  right  noble 
duchess  amongst  the  proudest  dames  of  the 
land.  The  Duke  of  York  was  made  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Fbrta,  &c. ;  Sir  Edwiod  Nicholas  was  joined  with 
Morrice  as  secretair  of  state ;  the  Earl  of  Soutb- 
ampton  became  lord  h^h  treasurer ;  the  Marquess 
of  Ormond,  lord  stewara ;  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
lord  chamberlain ;  and  Lord  Clarendon,  retaining 
the  chancellorship,t  was  entrusted  widi  the  chief 
management  of  affairs.  The  Presbyterians  were 
startled  by  the  reproduction  of  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles;  but  they  were  gratified  by  a  royal  pro- 
clanuUion  against  vice,  debauchery^  and  profiine- 
ness,  and  by  seeing  Baxter  and  Caumy,  tne  most 
eloquent  and  learned  of  their  preachers,  admitted 
into  the  number  of  Charles's  cnaplains.  To  keep 
the  lord  mayor,  &e  aldermen,  sherifFs,  and  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  city  militia  in  good  humour 
and  loyalty,  the  honour  of  knighthood  wat  showered 
upon  them — "  an  honour,"  nyn  Clarendon,  "  ^e 
city  had  been  without  near  eighteen  years,  and 
dierefbre  abundantly  welcome  to  the  tnisui^  and 
their  wives.**X  And,  still  fiirther  to  captivate  the 
ftir  ones  of  the  city,  Charles  went  soon  after, 
'*  with  as  much  pomp  and  splendour  as  any 
earthly  prince  could  do,  to  the  great  city  feaBt."$ 
That  none  of  the  old  attributes  of  royalty  might 
remain  in  the  shade,  his  majesty  begsn  to  touch 
for  the  king's  evil,  according  to  custom,  sitting 
under  his  canopy  of  state  in  the  Banqueting 
House,  with  the  surgeons  and  chaplains,  and 
stroking  the  faces  of  all  the  sick  that  were  brought 
to  him,  one  of  the  chaplains  saying  at  each  touch- 
ing— "  He  put  his  hands  upon  them  and  he 
healed  them.    This  disgusting  if  not  blasphemous 

*  Aeeorfinit  to  hli  friand.  or  ereatan,  PaPTii  thli  Mootaffiie  had 
ratarUlBod  hopn  of  brin^of  In  Ui«  Mac  UsMlf.  and  an«mnU 
thoaght  it  ban  that  ha  ■honld  bava  boen  asliiilpatod  bj  loeh  a 
Tolgar  fcUow  «■  Honk.  Sm  Pepja'a  Diaij. 

t  He  had  bMn  anaiad  Eail  of  CUnndan  on  tha  praoadug  9Mi 
of  April,  baftm  the  kiag'i  comiDg. 

t  OlareBdoD.  Ufa.— UU*n  CronwvU  had  katghted  MI17  la  kli 
way;  bat.  aMonUng  to  CluaadoB,  tha Morpar  «Mld  no  BMfaaaakr 
that  hcmimT  In  reafitT  than  kasaald  ann  uw  klng*a  vrU  by  tonah- 
Inglbrttt 

f  ETaljB'a  Metooln. 


ceremony  was  die  more  irritating  to  the  Puritans, 
from  the  open  profligacy  and  debauchery  of  the 
prince  who  thus  pretended  to  an  hereditary  right 
of  working  miracles. 

The  Lords  and  Comnacms,  who,  under  Monk, 
had  recalled  the  long,  were  not  properly  a  parlia- 
ment, but  only  a  convention ;  and,  therefore,  one 
of  the  first  proceedings  after  his  arrivsl  ma  to 
pass  an  act  constituting  this  conraation  to  be  a  par- 
liament. ^Hieir  fiiat  condition,  however,  was  not 
lost  of,  and  they  were  ever  afterwards  called 
the  convention  parliunent.  They  voted  70,000/. 
a  month  to  the  kii^  for  present  necessities.  The 
chancellor,  Clsrendon,  told  them  that  the  king 
would  iu  all  points  make  good  his  declaiution 
from  Breda ;  that  he  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all 
except  those  whom  the  parliament  should  except ; 
and  that  no  man  should  be  disquieted  or  called  in 
question  for  diffienucei  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
KliKiim.* 

On  the  10th  of  May,  fifteen  days  before  Charles's 
solemn  entry  into  London,  the  Lords  had  caused 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  read  before 
them;  and  at  the  aame  time  both  they  and  the 
Commons  had  bcsun  to  armt  as  trutors  all  auch 
as  spoke  amiss  of  nis  gracious  majesty,  or  of  kingly^ 
government  They  had  also  seized  Clement,  <me 
of  the  late  king's  judges;  and  had  ordered  the 
seizure  of  the  goods  of  all  that  sat  as  judges 
upon  that  memorable  trial :  thus  plainly  inti- 
mating, even  before  Charles's  arrival,  that  ven- 
geance was  to  be  taken  upon  the  regicides.  And 
now,  while  the  Ijords,  who  had  been  so  long  cast 
out  and  humbled,  openly  proclaimed  their  thirst 
for  vengeance,  the  Presbyterian  majority  of  the 
Commons,  led  on  by  the  noisy,  hot-headed,  and 
vindictive  Hollis,  voted  that  neither  themselves 
nor  the  people  of  England  could  be  freed  from 
the  homd  guilt  of  the  late  unnatural  rebellion,  or 
from  the  punishment  which  that  guilt  merited, 
unless  they  formally  availed  themselves  of  his 
majesty's  grace  and  panbrn,  as  set  forth  in  the 
dedanition  of  Breda ;  and,  Uuowing  into  one  deep 

Sit  of  baseness  and  diame  all  the  good  they  liad 
one,  together  with  all  the  evil— aU  their  recollec- 
tions of  the  fact  that,  if  the  Independoite  had  cut 
off  the  late  king's  head,  they  themselves  had 
brought  him  helpless  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold 
and  had  sharpened  the  axe — they  went  in  a  body 
to  the  Banqueting  House,  and  threw  themselves 
and  (as  far  as  such  representatives  could  do  it)  the 
people  of  England  in  penitence  and  contrition  at 
the  feet  of  Charles,  who  recommended  them  to 
dispatch  what  was  called  a  bill  of  indemnity  aod 
obbvion.  But,  even  in  the  declanticm  fivm 
Breda,  there  was  a  clause  mentioning  exceptions 
0'  excepting  only  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter 
be  excepted  by  parliament"),  and  Clarendm  had 


*  Clamdoii  propoaad  at  tha  aanndl-bMrd  to  bum  all  tba  «mw- 
riala  of  tha  ComnionirMlth  and  of  tha  goraranMnt  of  CmmwcIL  Tte 
Eatl  or  SoathamMon  anpoaad  tUi«  aajptDg  Oat  tt  waa  I 
tboaapapan  ana  noma  at  as  aUBpla  of  nbaOio^  ta 
bat  CSanndoa  had  hia  way,  and  mm  taanmcm  mam  of  tihlaihwl 


ikanawto  waa  JaaUo|aJ. 
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all  along  counted  upon  punishing  with  death  aU 
Bach  as  had  been  immediately  concerned  in  the  death 
of  the  late  king.   Monk,  however,  when  arranging 
the  Restoration,  had  advised  that  not  more  than 
four  should  be  excepted ;  and  now  he  stepped  in 
to  check  the  vindictive  fury  of  the  Commons,  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  limit  the  number  of  their 
victims  to  seven, — Scott,  Holland,  Liile,  Bark- 
stead,Harrison,Say,and  Jones, — who,  it  was  voted, 
should  lose  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  both  as  to 
life  and  estate.    But  this  number  of  seven  was 
presently  raised  to  ten  by  the  addition  of  Coke, 
the  active  solicitor ;  Broughton,  clerk  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice ;  and  Dendir,  who  had  acted  as 
seiieaiit-at-anns  during  the  trial,  "nieae  ten,  it  was 
undentoodj  were  all  to  suffer  a  horrible  death. 
But,  widiout  losing  time,  the  Commoni  proceeded 
to  select  a  still  lai^  number  ^t  were  to  suffer 
the  minor  penalties  of  imprisonmentfor life, loss  of 
property,and beggary totheirposteriSy.  Theyvoted 
that  a  petition  should  be  drawn  and  presented  to 
the  king,  begging  him  to  issue  a  proclamation 
commanding  all  those  who  had  been  concerned  in 
managing  his  father's  trial,  or  otherwise  forward 
in  promoting  his  death,  to  surrender  themselves 
within  fotuteen  days.    Charles  issued  this  procla- 
mation accordingly,  and  nineteen  individuals  came 
in  to  stand  their  trial,  hoping  that,  as  ten  had  been 
fixed  upon  already  for  execution,  their  lives,  at 
least,  would  be  spared ;  while  nineteen  or  twenty 
of  their  associates,  measuring  more  accurately  the 
vindictiveness  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians, 
hid  themselves  or  fled  b^ond  sea.    Then  the 
Commons  selected  twenty  more  to  be  excepted 
out  of  the  general  act  of  oblivion,  to  suffer  such 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  not  extending  to  life,  as 
should  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflicted  on  them  by 
an  act  to  pass  for  that  purpose.*    These  twenty 
were  Sir  Harry  Vane,  St.  John,  Haselrig,  Ireton, 
Desborough,  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  Axtell,  Syden- 
ham, Lenthall,  Burton,  Keble,  Packe,  Blackwell, 
Pyne,  Dean,  Creed,  Nye,  Goodwin,  and  Cobbett. 
Nor  did  the  Commons  stop  here,  going  on  to 
except  (rom  all  benefit  of  the  indemnity  such  of 
the  late  king's  judges  as  had  not  surrendered  upon 
the  proclamation.    And  in  this  state  the  bill  of 
indemnity  and  oblivion  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
who  found  it  much  too  moderate  and  merciful. 
Their  lordships  began  vrith  a  vote  of  the  most 
fierce  and  barbarous  kind.   "  The  Lords  were 
inclined  to  revenge  their  own  order  on  the  persons 
of  some  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  by  whom 
some  of  their  number  had  been  condemned,  and 
*  to  except  one  of  the  judges  for  eveiy  lord  they 
had  put  to  death ;  the  nomination  of  the  person  to 
be  excepted  being  referred  to  that  lord  who  was 
most  nearly  related  to  the  person  that  had  suffered. 
According  to  this  rule  Colonel  Croxton  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  next  relation  to  the  Earl  of  Derby 
Major  Waring  by  the  kinsman  of  another,  hrxA 
Colonel  Titchbum  by  a  third :  the  Earl  of  De^ 
high,  whose  sister  hwl  been  married  to  the  DuL^ 


of  Hamilton,  being  desired  by  the  Lords  to  nomi- 
nate one  to  be  excepted  in  satisfaction  for  the 
death  of  his  brother-in-law,  named  a  person  who 
had  heen  some  time  dead,  of  which  some  of  the 
House  being  informed,  they  called  upon  him  to 
name  another ;  but  he  said  that,  since  it  had  so 
fallen  out,  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  naming 
any  more.    This  action,  although  seeming  to  pro- 
ceed from  chance,  was  generally  esteemed  to  have 
heen  voluntary,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  being  known 
to  be  a  generous  man  and  a  lover  of  his  country.*'* 
After  this  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  execrable  lex 
talionis  of  the  most  barbarous  time,  the  Lords 
voted  that  all  who  had  signed  the  deatii-warrant 
i^inst  Charles  I.,  or  sat  when  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  and  six  others  not  in  that 
category,  —  namely,  Hacker,  Vane,  Lambert, 
Haselrig,  Axtell,  and  Peters, — should  be  excepted, 
as  capital  traitors,  from  the  indemni^.  They 
were  going  on  in  making  the  bill  still  more  severe, 
but  the  king  was  still  more  eager  for  money  than 
for  revenge,  and,  after  several  messages  had  been 
sent  from  Whitdiall  by  the  Chancellor  Clarendon 
and  others,  praying  the  Jjords  to  dispatch  the  bill, 
he  himself,  regardless  of  the  constitutional  rule, 
which  precluded  the  sovereign  from  taking  any 
cognisance  of  a  pending  bill,  sent  down  a  positive 
order  to  hasten  their  proceedings,  in  order  that 
the  Commons  might  pass  to  the  money-bill. 
Hereupon  the  Lords,  without  noticing  the  irregu- 
larity, returned  the  bill  of  indemnity  to  the  Com- 
mons with  the  alterations  we  have  mentioned ; 
and  the  Commons  adopted  the  bill  in  that  form. 
They,  however,  were  anxious  to  save  the  lives  of 
Sir  Harry  Vane  and  Goieral  Xjambeit ;  and  the 
Lords  joined  with  them  in  an  address  to  the  king 
praying  that  if,  after  trial,  these  two  should  be 
attainted,  execution  should  he  remitted.  The 
Lords  also  agreed  that  Lenthall,  who  had  intrigued 
with  the  royalists  before  the  Restoration,  and  had 
offered  the  king  a  bribe  of  3000/.,  should  be 
spared  both  in  life  and  estate.    That  rash  repub* 
lican.  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  who  unwittingly  had 
played  into  the  hands  of  Monk,  had  a  narrow 
escape ;  but  the  astucious  general,  who  had  duped 
him,  stepped  in  considerately,  and  saved  his  life. 
Whitelocke,  that  easy-tempered  vassal  of  circum- 
stances, was  aimed  at  by  Prynne  and  the  rest  of 
the  fanatic  Presbyterians,  who  detested  him  because 
he  had  been  active  under  Oliver  Cromwell  in  pro- 
moting toleration ;  but  it  was  found,  on  a  vote,  that 
he  had  more  friends  than  enemies ;  and  he,  too, 
escaped.    Scrope  was  at  first  exempted;  but  in 
consequence,  it  appears,  of  the  betrayal  of  some 
private  conversation,  in  which  he  still  justified  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Charles  L,t  his  name  was 

«  IjdAIow.   ¥ot  flie  inlkmoiu  vole  Me  aim  the  Lord**  Jouruali. 


li-iL'"''    l'v^tV  VnfitttL,  -n-n*  V.  t-L;.-  :lI      (nir.,u'  U^t.> 
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again  set  down  in  the  capital  list ;  and  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  notwithstanding  his  signal  repent- 
ance," was  finally  excepted  from  the  indemnity. 
As  the  principle  that  vengeance  should  he  taken 
only  upon  the  late  king's  judges  was  departed 
from,  it  was  hut  natural  to  expect  that  they  should 
fall  upon  him  who  had  been  the  bosom  friend  of 
Cromwell,  and  who  had  defended,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe,  the  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  And  the  immortal  John  Milton  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arinB, 
and  threatened  with  destruction,  for  having  written 
his  "  Defence  of  the  English  People  **  and  his 
"  Eikonoclastes.  "  His  glorious  friend  Andrew 
Marvell  and  two  other  admirers  of  genius  {and 
no  more)  raised  their  voices  in  the  poet's  favour. 
They  were  told  that  he  had  been  Latin  secretarv 
to  Cromwell,  and  so  deserved  to  be  hanged  ;  hut 
in  the  end,  after*  he  had  been  plundered  by  the' 
serjeant-at-armB,  who  called  his-  robberies  fees^ 
Milton  escaped  with  no  other  punishment  than  a 
general  disqualification  for  the  public  service,  the 
public  burning  of  his  "Defensio  pro  Popiilo  An- 
glicano"  and  *' Eikonoclastes,"  and  the  spectacle 
of  the  moral  decline  and  political  degradation 

coDdemnmtioti  of  the  klog  might  trod  to  procurr  •oma  hvonr  td  Ihem 
from  IhoM  id  power,  lliey  enrneitly  pmfMl  him  lo  give  them  that 
■Bliifiiction.  But  he,  being  liiuhly  diiplesietl  with  Iheir  requeM,  mm 
•uddenly  from  hit  chair,  which  fur  Klnie  Aay  he  hail  Dot  been  oble 
ti>  do  without  uaittsDce,  aud,  recetHng  Cniih  vigour  from  the  memory 
of  that  action,  (nid,  '  I  tril  yoit  it  wu  a  Jmt  ict ;  Gml  mnd  all  good 
men  will  own  it.'  And,  hivinj.  thiu  expreiind  himielf,  he  iitta  dowa 
>lt«ln,  and  tuon  after  qaietly  ended  lilt  life." — ilentuiri. 


of  his  country  under  the  misrule  of  the  restoreJ 
Stuart.  Prvii;ie,  who  had  many  of  the  properties 
of  the  bloodhound,  would  have  hunted  down  the 
weak,  inoifensive,  and  amiable  Richard  Cromwell ; 
but  no  one  would  join  him  iu  that  chase :  and  the 
son  of  a  great  man,  after  travelling  some  time  on 
the  continent,  was  allowed  to  live  quietly  in  the 
pleasant  retirement  of  Cheshunt.  In  the  end, 
twenty-nine  victims  were  given  over  to  the  ven- 
geance rather  than  to  the  justice  of  the  court*  of 
law,  with  a  mocking  proviso  in  favour  of  such  as 
had  surrendered,  that  sentence  should  not  be  exe- 
cuted without  special  act  of  parliament.  Nineteen 
had  saved  themselves  by  timely  flight.  About 
twenty  enumerated  persons,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death  in  any  of 
the  late  High  Courts  of  Justice,  were  rendered 
incapable  of  any  office,  civil  or  military. 

A  number  of  other  bills  were  hurried  through 
the  Houses  and  presented  to  the  king  at  the  same 
time  with  this  indemnity  bill.  The  duty  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  one  of  the  great  starting  points 
in  the  late  revolution,  was  voted  to  Charles  Jbr 
life  ;  the  king's  birth-day  and  glorious  restoration 
— the  29th  of  May — was  made  a  perpetual  anni- 
versary-, to  be  observed  with  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  his  miraculous  deliverance  of  this  poor  nation ; 
and  another  bill  enacted  that  a  speedy  provision  of 
money  should  be  made,  to  disband  the  old  army 
and  navy.  In  giving  his  assent  to  these  bOU, 
which  were  presented  with  every  possible  prostn- 
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tion,  Charles  told  the  Speaker  that  he  willingly 
pardoned  all  such  as  the  parliament  had  pardoned, 
but  that,  for  the  futarei  he  should  be  rigorous  and 
severe  against  all  such  as  testified  any  dislike  of 
the  govenmicnt ;  that  he  hoped  Uie  mces  would 
be  quietly  disbanded,  and  that  he  should  not  hear 
any  complamts  of  their  liTmg  at  free  quarter, 
which  would  be  imputed  to  him ;  and,  finally,  that 
he  was  much  in  want  of  money,  not  having  where- 
with to  keep  house  at  Whitehall.  Presently  after 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  settling 
a  suitable  revenue  on  his  sacred  majesty.  This 
committee  reported  that  it  appeared  that  the  reve~ 
Hue  of  Charles  I.,  from  the  year  1637  to  1641, 
had  amounted  on  an  average  to  about  900,000/., 
of  which  200,000/.  flowed  from  sources  that  were 
cither  not  warranted  by  law  or  now  no  longer 
available.  Calculating  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  contenting  Uionselves  with  the 
vague  promises  of  a  faithless  prince,  the  Commons 
proposed  raising  the  xoyal  income  to  1,200,000/. 
per  annum ;  but  the  means  of  providing  this 
money  were  reserved  for  consideration  in  another 
session. 

But  there  remained  something  more  difficult  to 
settle  than  indemnity  or  revenue;  and  this  was 
the  great  question  of  religion.  Charles,  in  the 
declaration  from  Breda,  had  most  distinctly  pro- 
mised toleration.  The  particular  clause  was  to 
this  effect : — **  And  because  the  passion  and  un- 
charitableness  of  the  times  have  produced  several 
opinions  in  religion,  by  which  men  arc  engaged 
in  parties  and  animosities  against  each  other, 
which,  when  they  shall  hereafter  unite  in  a  free- 
dom of  conversation,  will  be  composed  or  be(ter 
understood,  we  do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  con- 
sciences ;  and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  or 
called  in  qnestion  for  differences  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  we  shall  be  ready  to 
consent  to  such  an  act  of  parliament,  as,  upon 
mature  deliberation,  shall  be  offered  unto  us,  for 
the  full  granting  that  indulgence.'*  But  this 
"  convention  parliament "  was  incapable  of  any 
such  act ;  and  the  nation  at  large  was  incapable 
of  a  generous  toleration,  which  had  only  been 
upheld  for  a  time  by  the  sword  of  the  Indepen- 
dents and  the  wonderful  management  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Charles  himself,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  declaration  of  Clsjnmdon,  that  he  was  the 
best  Protestant  in  the  kingdom,  was,  if  he  were 
anything  in  religion,  a  Catholic,  even  now ;  but  he 
was  certainly  no  bigot,  and,  if  he  had  been  left  to 
his  own  indolence  and  indifference,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  tolerated  all  sects  alike :  but  the  high- 
chnrchmen  wanted  back  all  their  old  pre-eminence 
— their  property  and  their  old  power  of  perse- 
cuting undiminidied ; — and  if  the  Presbyterians, 
or  the  trimming  portion  of  them,  who  had  consi- 
dered themselves  the  national  church  under  th^ 
commonwealth,  were  disposed  to  tolerate  anc) 
coalesce  with  a  modified  prelacy,  they  were  resolved 
not  to  tolerate  any  of  the  aects  vhich  had  hee^ 


known  under  the  general  denomination  of  Inde- 
pendents, and  which,  now  that  they  had  lost 
Cromwell  and  the  power  of  the  swoi^  were  too 
weak  to  offer  any  valid  resistance.   On  the  9th  of 
July  there  was  a  stormy  debate  in  a  grand  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  upon  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  and  then  Sir  Henei^e  Finch,  as  a  leader 
of  the  high  church  and  court  party,  declared  that 
the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops  had 
never  been  legally  altered  ;  and  that  as  for  liberty 
for  tender  consciences,  no  man  knew  what  it  was. 
After  seven  hours  of  very  unchristian-like  conten- 
tion, and  a  blowing-out  and  re-lighting  of  candles, 
it  was  carried  by  a  slight  majority  that  the  settle- 
ment of  religion  should  be  left  to  the  king,  who 
"  should  be  p^itioned  to  convene  a  sdect  number 
of  divines  to  treat  concerning  the  matter."*  Two 
bills,  the  Ministers'  Bill,  and  the  Bill  of  Sales, 
which  latter  was  "  for  considering  the  cases  of 
those  who  had  been  purchasers  of  the  king's, 
queen *s,  and  church's  lands  during  the  late  times 
of  plunder  and  devastation,"  were  hotly  debated 
in  the  Commons,  where  the  court  party  urged 
that  all  that  had  belonged  to  royalty  or  to  the 
church  should  be  restored  without  any  regard  to 
those  who  had  paid  their  money  for  them  to  the 
government  de  factOy  in  the  confidence  that  they 
were  making  a  legal  purchase.t    It  was  voted 
that  whatever  had  belonged  to  the  king  and 
queen,  or  all  the  crown  lands,  should  be  re- 
stored forthwith ;  but  the  question  of  the  church 
lands  was  left  in  abeyance  for  the  present.  The 
Ministers'  Bill,  which  aimed  at  the  immediate 
restoration  of  aU  the  clergy  who  had  been  erpelled, 
and  the  expulsion  of  all  who  had  been  inducted 
by  the  commonwealth  men  or  by  Cromwell,  was 
carried,  but  with  a  large  proviso,— that  the  intru- 
sive churchmen  should  not  be  bound  to  give  back 
those  livings  which  were  l^Uy  vacant  when  they 
obtained  them.    But  there  was  another  proviso 
which,  however  harmless  to  the  mass  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, was  fatal  to  all  such  Independent  minis- 
ters as  Cromwell  had  put  into  the  church :  for  it 
excluded  every  incumbent  that  had  not  been  or- 
dained by  an  ecclesiastic,  or  had  renounced  his 
ordination,  or  had  petitioned  for  bringing  the  late 
king  to  trial,  or  had  justified  that  trial  and  execu- 
tion in  preaching  or  in  writing,  or  had  committed 
himself  in  the  vexed  question  of  infant  baptism. 
These  bills  satisfied  no  party  and  no  sect.  The 
royalists  complained  of  their  being  left  to  suffer 
the  consequeuces  of  their  forfeitures,  sequestra- 
tions, and  compositions  for  delinquency,  under  the 
Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell ;  and  diey  called 
the  first  great  bill  "-a  Wll  of  indemnity  for  the 
king's  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  for  lus  friends." 
«  That  act,"  said  the  To^alist  or  cavalier  pam- 
^itteeT,  li'^.uttange,"made  the  enemies  to  the 
-  titution  iniisteTa  m  effect  of  the  booty  of  three 
CO^fjj^^s,  tVve  cw^  Kttd  chnicb  lands." 
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And  the  hi^  churchmen  complained  that  the 
MinisteiB*  Bill  was  a  thing  of  mean  subterfi^es 
and  compromiBes,  neither  sufBciently  severe  upon 
rebellious  achismaticB,  nor  sufficiently  farourable 
to  the  loyal  orthodox  body,  who  alone  could  keep 
the  people  of  England  in  the  ways  of  humility 
and  obedience,  and  who  were,  in  themselves,  the 
only  true  Church  of  Christ.  On  the  other  lund, 
the  Presbyterian  divines  began  to  complain  that 
it  was  a  vain  attempt  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation 
with  such  men ;  that  the  high  church  party  were 
resolved  to  monopolize  the  favour  of  the  prince, 
and  alt  honours  and  preferments  to  themselves ; 
that  there  was  no  hope  that  they  would  ever  do 
anything  for  the  promoting  of  strict,  serious  god'- 
lincM,  or  the  true  church  discipline ;  and  that  they 
were  watching  the  moment  when  they  might 
renew  the  persecutions  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

On  the  13th  of  September  Charles  made  a  very 
short,  and  Clarendon  a  very  long,  speech  to  the 
two  Houses.  The  chancellor  thought  it  expedient 
to  speak  to  the  siupicions  already  entertained  of 
the  king's  desire  of  keeping  up  a  strong  standing 
army,  and  of  governing  absolutely,  and  to  defend 
the  court  against  the  popular  and  well-founded 
charges  of  profligacy  and  irreligion.*  At  the  same 
time  he  intimated  thfU  his  majesty  would  take  the 
subject  of  religion  into  his  own  hands,  and  would 
shortly  set  forth  a  declaration,  wherein  would  be 
seen  hia  great  indulgence  to  those  who  could  have 
any  warrant  from  conscience  to  differ  vrith  their 
brethren.  And,  at  the  close  of  this  long  speech, 
parliament  adjourned  to  the  6tfa  of  November. 

Durii^  the  recess  "  the  healing  question "  of 
religion  was  discussed,  and  ten  of  the  regicides 
Were  butchered. 

The  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  who  was  a  Cal- 
vinist  in  doctrinal  creed,  and  wluwe  Epiicopalian- 
ism  was  very  lukewarm  or  moderate,  lud  left,  as  a 
l^acy  to  the  Protestant  world,  a  scheme  of  union 
and  a  plan  of  church  government  (by  siiffragan 
bishops  and  synods  or  presbyteries  conjointly) 
which  he  had  fondly  hoped  might  reconcile  the 
two  great  sects.  The  Presbyterians  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  and  in  their  hopelessness  of 
obtaining  an  entire  supremacy,  professed  their 
willingness  to  make  this  scheme  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  and  concord ;  and  they  delivered  the 
paper  to  the  king,  with  an  humble  address  con- 
cerning godly  preaching,  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  ceremonies,  &c.  They  were  pro- 
mised a  meeting  with  some  Episcopal  divines  before 
the  king;  but  none  of  that  persuasion  deigned  to 
attend  ;  and,  instead  of  a  meeting,  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  received  a  paper  written  in  the  ud  and 
bitter  spirit  of  controversy,  rejecting  their  pro- 
posals ;  insisting  that  the  Ajiglican  moarchy  was 
the  true,  ancient,  primitiTe  Episcopacy,  and  that 

*  *  A  ftw  lUf  ■  KfMt  tliU  data  Vmyt  note*  in  Iiii  Diiry  llut'  Ute 
two  royal  brutfaera,  tlie  King  aiid  the  Duke  of  York,  wera  both 
mAkinf  htve  to  the  ume  court- woman — the  Inftunoai  Mrs.  Palmer; 
that  the  Dake  of  York  had  got  my  Lord  Chancellor'!  du(lilet  with 
ohitd  i  that  high  gamUing  wai  becoming  common  m  court ;  and  that 
tuosAm  wm  biglantBS  to  open  theit  •y%w  witk  Htooliliwiit. 


the  ancient  apostolical  bishop  had  dteir  courts, 
their  prerogatives,  their  chancellors,  officials, 
proctors,  paritors,  and  powers;  declaring  that 
they  could  not  grant  that  the  extent  of  any 
diocese  should  be  altered  or  anything  reformed ; 
and  affirming  that  the  laying  aside  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Pnja  was  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  &c.  But  the 
Presbyterians  were  told  that  his  majesty  would 
adjust  all  these  differences ;  and  they,  ti^ether 
with  the  Episcopalians,  were  invited  to  attend  him, 
on  the  22nd  of  October,  at  the  house  of  the  chan- 
cellor. There  the  Presbyterians  found  assembled 
his  majesty,  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle  (who  was 
a  Presbyterian  throi^h  his  wife),  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, Denzil  Hollis  (the  most  fiery  of  Presby- 
terians), the  Duke  of  Ormond  (a  high  chnrchman), 
and  one  or  two  other  noblemen  of  the  same  per- 
suasion, together  with  Dr.  Sheldon  (Bishop  of 
London),  Dr.  Morley  (Bishop  of  Worcester),  Dr. 
Henchman  (Bishop  of  Salisbury),  the  fonuras 
Dr.  Cosens  (who  had  been  one  of  die  most  actiTe 
coadjutors  of  Jjaud,  who  had  been  prosecuted  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  who  was  promoted  to 
the  hishopric  of  Durham  a  few  weeks  al^  this 
meeting).  Dr.  Gauden  (Bishop  of  Exeter),  Pr. 
Hacket  (Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry),  the 
Episcopalian  Dr.  dunning,  the  Presbyterian  Drs. 
Spurstow  and  Wallis,  and  some  two  or  three  others, 
llie  Presbyterians  entrusted  their  cause  to  the  elo- 
quence and  learning  of  Calamy  and  Baxter  ;  and 
the  chief  speakers  on  the  other  side  were  Dr.  Gun- 
ning and  Bishop  Morley.  Again  was  Uaher's 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  now 
gave  up  the  republican-like  principle  of  equality 
in  the  church,  agreeing  that  the  government  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  bishops,  but  assisted  and  ad- 
vised by  the  presbyteries ;  and  ^ain  wu  the 
scheme  rejected  by  the  Episcopalia^  who  main- 
tained the  divine  rights  of  prelacy  as  a  diatiDct 
order  independent  of  all  others.  The  debate 
could  scarcelj  be  otherwise  than  hot:  on  both 
sides  the  odium  theologicum  was  intense :  on  both 
sides  diere  was  a  conviction  that  the  basiness 
had  been  settled  before  by  irrefragable  argu- 
ments. The  Episcopalian  Gunning  said  that 
Dr.  Hammond  had  already  said  enough  against 
the  Presbyterians,  and  was  as  yet  unanswered  :  the 
Presbyterian  Baxter  replied  that  he  had  answered 
the  substance  of  Dr.  Hammond's  argimienta,  mod 
had  said  enough  against  the  diocesan  frame  of 
government  and  in  proof  of  the  validity  of  the 
ordmation  of  English  presbyters ;  and  that  these  Au 
arguments  were  indeed  unanswered.  Dr.  CoMna 
thought  that  to  join  advisiiw  presbyters  with  eke 
diocesans  would  be  to  unbiwn>  the  bisbopi.  The 
Presbyterians  said  that  the  Eikon  Baailikd  showed 
that  his  late  majestv  had  approred  of  Arehbisho|i 
Usher's  scheme;  but  the  king,  who  knew  Terv 
well  that  his  father  had  not  written  it,  said  that 
all  in  that  book  was  not  gospel.  The  Chancellor 
Clarendon  produced  a  paper,  being  a  sort  of  peti- 
tion from  the  Independmts  and  Baptists,  and  told 
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the  controTeiualifits  thtt  it  was  proposed  to  add 
the  fbUowingclauae  tothe  dedoration  for  religious 
liberty :— "  That  others  diall  also  be  permitted  to 
meet  for  religious  worship,  so  be  they  do  it  not  to 
the  disturbance  of  Uie  peace,  and  that  no  justice  of 
the  peace  or  officer  shall  disturb  them.**  When 
Clarendon  had  finished  readii^  this  paper  he 
desired  them  all  to  think  on  it,  and  give  their 
advice :  but  all  were  silent.  The  Presbyterians 
saw  at  once  that,  by  the  proposed  clause,  there 
was  an  intention  to  include  the  Papists ;  and  Wallis 
whispered  Baxter  in  the  ear, — **  Say  nothing  about 
it,  'tu  an  odious  business ;  let  the  bishops  speak 
to  it.**  But  the  bishops  were  all  mute,  nor  did 
any  one  of  the  Presbyterians  speak,  until  Baxter, 
fearing  that  silence  might  be  misinterpreted,  said 
that  Dr.  Gunning,  the  high  churchman,  had  ex- 
pressly excepted  Papists  and  Socinians.  '*  As  we 
humbly  thank  his  majesty,**  continued  Baxter, 
**  for  bos  declared  indulgence  to  ourselves,  so  we 
distinguish  the  Tolerahle  from  the  iTUolerable : 
for  the  fimner  we  humbly  crave  just  lenity ;  but 
for  the  latter,  such  as  the  two  sorts  mentioned,  for 
our  parts  We  cannot  make  their  toleration  our 
request."  Here  Charles  interfered,  hut  he  merely 
said,  "  There  are  laws  sufficient  against  Papists.'* 
*'But,'*  rejoined  Baxter,  "we  understand  the 
question  to  be,  whether  those  laws  shall  be  executed 
or  not.'*  Here  the  matter  ended :  the  king  shrunk 
before  this  vehement  intolerance  towards  Popery, 
and  diraiissed  the  assembly. 
-  The  royal  declaration  concerning  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  commonly  called  "  the  healing  declaration,** 
was  published  a  few  days  after,  being  dated  Wlute- 
ball,  October  the  25th,  1660.  After  expressmg  great 
veneration  for  the  Church  of  England  as  formerly 
established,  his  majesty  went  on  to  say, — "  When 
we  were  in  Holland  we  were  attended  by  many 
grave  and  learned  ministers  from  hence,  who  were 
uioked  upon  as  the  most  able  and  principal  assert- 
ors  of  the  Presbyterian  opinions,  with  whom  we 
had  as  much  conference  as  the  multitude  of  affairs 
which  were  then  upon  us  would  permit  us  to  hhve ; 
and,  to  our  great  satisfaction  and  comfort,  found 
them  persons  full  of  affection  to  ub,  of  zeal  for  the 
peace  of  the  church  and  state,  and  neither  enemies 
(as  they  have  been  given  out  to  be)  to  episcopacy 
or  liturgy,  but  modestly  to  desire  such  alterations 
in  either,  as,  without  shaking  foundations,  might 
iKst  allay  the  present  distempers,  which  the  indjs* 
position  of  the  time,  and  the  tenderness  of  some 
men's  consciences,  had  contracted."  And  then, 
as  concessionB  to  these  conscientious  Protest- 
ants, it  was  declared — ^I.  That  the  power  of  god- 
liness should  be  promoted ;  the  exercises  of  reli- 
gion, both  public  and  private,  encouraged;  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  holj  the  Sabbath- 
day  "without  unnecessary  divertisements i"  and 
that  insufficient,  negligent,  and  scandalous  minis- 
ters should  not  be  permitted.  II.  That,  as  some 
of  the  dioceses  were  thought  to  be  too  large,  a 
number  of  suffragan  bishops,  sufficient  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  work,  should  be  ip^ 
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pointed.  III.  That  no  bishop  should  ordain  or 
employ  the  censures  of  the  church  vrithout  the 
advice  and  assutance  of  die  presbyters ;  and  that 
no  chancellor,  commissary,  or  omcial,  as  such, 
should  exercise  any  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  excommunication,  absolution,  or  any  others 
wherein  any  of  the  ministry  were  concerned  with 
reference  to  their  pastoral  charge.  IV.  That  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  preferments  of  deans  and 
chapters  should  be  given  to  the  most  learned  and 
pious  presbyters  of  the  diocese;  and,  moreover, 
that  an  equal  number  (to  those  of  the  chapter)  of 
the  most  learned,  pious,  and  discreet  presbyters  of 
the  same  diocese,  annually  chosen  by  the  major 
vote  of  all  the  presbyters  of  that  diocese  present  at 
such  elections,  should  be  always  advising  and 
assistii^  tt^ether  with  those  of  the  chapter  in  all 
ordinatums,  and  in  every  part  of  jurisdiction  which 
appertains  to  the  censures  of  the  diurch,  and  at 
all  other  solemn  and  important  actions.  V.  That 
care  should  be  taken  tluit  confirmation  should  be 
rightly  and  solemnly  performed,  by  the  informa- 
tion and  with  die  consent  of  the  local  ministers, 
who  should  admit  none  to  the  Lord's  supper  till 
they  had  made  a  credible  profession  of  their  faith, 
and  promised  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Rubric  before  the  Catechism. 
Vl.  That  no  bishop  should  exercise  any  arbitrary 
power,  or  do  or  impose  anything  upou  the  clergy 
or  the  people  that  was  not  according  to  the  known 
law  of  the  land.  VII.  That  the  king  would  ap- 
point an  equal  number  of  learned  divine  of  both 
persuasions  to  revise  the  Liturgy,  and  make  such 
alterations  as  should  be  thought  most  necesso^. 
The  eighth  clause — a  very  important  one  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Preabyterianft— was  to  this  effect ; — 
**  We  shall  leave  m  decisions  and  determinations 
of  that  kind,  if  they  shall  be  llioo^ht  necessary  for 
a  perfect  and  entire  unity  and  uniformity  through- 
out the  nation,  to  the  advice  of  a  national  synod, 
which  shall  be  duly  called,  ^ler  a  little  time  and 
a  mutual  conversation  between  persons  of  different 
persuasions  hath  mollified  those  distempers,  abated 
those  sharpnesses,  and  extinguished  those  jea- 
lousies, which  make  men  unfit  for  those  consulta- 
tions. And,  upon  such  advice,  we  shall  .use  our 
best  endeavours  that  such  laws  may  be  established, 
as  may  best  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  church 
and  state.  Provided,  that  none  shall  be  denied 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  they 
do  not  use  the  gesture  of  kneeling  in  the  act  of 
receiving.*'  In  the  mean  time,  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  use  of  the 
suinplice  (except  in  the  royal  chapel,  cathedral  or 
collegiate  churches,  or  colleges  in  the  universities), 
canonical  subscriptions,  and  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience,  were  left  indifferent,  and  none  were  to 
■Jjg  compelled  to  use  them,  or  siiffer  for  not  doing 
*.  These  were  large  concesaiMis,  and  the  Pres- 
gfian  leaders  acce,^ted  them  widi  ehthuNsstic 
■  .^ic  ttni'bcgKn  to  dream  of  mitres  and  stalls. 


\ 


jrfftt^Oje  Boia^mcttt  ^  vrawsaXing  aU  other  sects, 
.rt^  ^*c»ewn%ft)alt  tughke  ftaldug  nor  his  mimar 
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ters  would  consider  themBelves  bound  by  this  de- 
claration, when  the  army  should  be  disbanded  and 
the  present  convention  parliament  dissolved. 

The  death  of  the  regicides  had  been  predeter- 
mined ;  but  it  was  expedient  to  proceed  with 
some  caution  and  with  all  the  forms  of  law.  Only 
four  seats  on  the  bench  were  at  that  time  filled ; 
and  the  four  judges.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman, 
chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Foster  and  Hyde, 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Mallet,  judge 
of  the  King's  Bench,  together  with  Sir  Geoffrey 
Palmer  and  Sir  Hoieage  Finch,  the  king's  attor- 
ney and  solicitor^eneral,  and  Sir  Edward  Turner, 
attorney  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Mr.  Wadham  Wind- 
ham, of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Seijcant  Keiling,  spe- 
cially appointed  counsel  for  the  king,  held  meet- 
ings in  Serjeants*  Inn,  in  order  to  consider  some 
legal  questions  affecting  the  proceedings.  They 
resolved  that  the  prisoners  should  be  tried  at 
Newgate  by  a  commission  of  gaol  delivery ;  and 
writs  were  issued  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
in  whose  custody  thfiy  were,  to  deliver  them  to  the 
sheriffs  of  London.  They  resolved  that  all  the 
prisoners  should  be  arraigned  at  once;  that  the 
indictment  should  he  for  compassing  and  imagin- 
ing the  death  of  the  late  king  (the  specific  treason 
described  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.),  and  that 
the  actual  murder  of  the  king,  with  its  special  cir- 
cumstancn,  should  be  one  of  the  overt  acts  to 
prove  the  compassing;  that  overt  acta  not  in  the 
indictment  might  be  given  in  evidence,  and  that 
two  witnesses  diould  not  be  required  to  prove 
each  particular  overt  act;  and  that,  as  it  was 
not  known  who  had  cut  off  the  king's  head, 
it  should  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  that  qui- 
dam  irpwtus  (a  certain  person  unknown),  with 
a  vizor  on  his  face,  did  the  net,  and  that  the 
other  prisoners  should  be  alleged  to  have  been  pre- 
sent, aiding  and  assisting.  It  appears  that  pro- 
ceedings were  delayed  until  the  appointment  of 
new  sheriffs;*  but  at  length  the  bills  were  sent 
up  and  found  against  twentv-nine  persons — Sir 
Ilardress  Waller,  Harrison,  Carew,  Cook,  Hugh 
Peters,  Scot,  Gregory  Clement,  Scroop,  Jones, 
Hacker,  Axtel,  Hevenii^ham,  Marten,  Milling- 
ton,  Tichbum,  Roe,  Kilbum,  Harvey,  Pennington, 
Rraith,  Downs,  Potter,  Garland,  Fleetwood,  Meyn, 
J.  Temple,  P.  Temple,  Hewlet,  and  Waite;  and 
on  the  of  October  their  trial  was  be^n  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  before  thirty-four  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  These  commissioners  were, 
Sir  Thomas  Alleyn,  lord  mayor  elect,  the  chan- 
cellor Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  lord 
treasurer,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  (Monk),  the  Marquess  of  Ormoud, 
steward  of  his  majesty's  household,  the  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  great  chamberlain  of  England,  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  chamberlaiii  of  his  majesW'a  house- 
hold, the  Eail  of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Berkshire, 

'  Lndlow,  vbn  had  Had  and  (tot  taMy  Into  Swltintlaad,  Hy«, 
•'.Thii  imponknt  biuiima  had  been  deUyeil  during  Ui«  tlma  that 
Mt.  Uwr  wn»  lo  eoDtiniw  iheriff  of  lyionoD,  he  boinji  no  way  to  h« 
tBdMced,  ritlwr  An  Iwr  at  bopM.  to  jwrarit  Jntiu  to  ba  pacMd  in 
urdvr  to  weMul  tha  dMl|pi  of  Ikp  mH." 


the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (late  Admiral  Montague), 
Viscount  Saye  and  Sele,  the  Lord  Roberts,  the 
Lord  Finch,  Mr.  Denzil  Hollis,  Sir  Frederick 
Comwallis,  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  household. 
Sir  Charles  Berkeley,  comptroller  oi  his  majesty's 
household,  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas,  Mr.  Secretary 
Morrice,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Arthur  An- 
nesley,  Esq.,  the  lord  chief  baron,  Jfr.  Justice 
Foster,  Mr.  Justice  Mallet,  Mr.  Justice  Hyde,  Mr. 
Baron  Atkins,  Mr.  Justice  Twisden,  Mr.  Justice 
Tyrrel,  Mr.  Baron  Turner,  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
ston.  Sir  William  Wild,  recorder  of  London,  Mr. 
Seijeant  Brown,  Mr.  Serjeant  Hale,  and  Mr.  John 
Howel.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  were  Sir 
Geoffrey  Palmer,  attorney-general,  Sr  Heneage 
Finch,  solicitor- general.  Sir  Edward  Turner  attor- 
ney to  the  Duke  of  York,  Seijeant  Keiling,  and 
Mr.  Wadham  Windham.  All  these  men,  whe- 
ther humiliated  Presbyterians  and  Long  Parlia- 
ment men,  or  old  royalists,  were  deadly  and  per- 
sonal enemies  to  the  prisoners,  though  many  of 
them  had  been  in  the  van  of  the  late  revolution, 
and  had  drawn  others  into  courses  which  no  man 
could  calculate  the  end  of.  Fifteen  of  the  com- 
missioners who  now,  notwithf:tanding  all  the  care 
taken  to  draw  a  line  between  those  that  b^^aii  the 
civil  war  and  those  that  ended  it,  were  bound  to 
assent  to  the  proposition,  that  all  war  va^ed 
against  a  king,  whatever  the  provocation,  was  high 
treason,  had  actually  been  engaged  for  the  parlia- 
ment against  Charles  I.,  as  members  of  that  par- 
liament, as  judges,  or  as  officers  of  the  army  ;  and 
most  if  not  all  of  Uiem  had  enjoyed  places  of  trust 
and  profit  under  the  revolutionary  parliament. 
"  Monk,**  says  the  republican  Ludlow,  being 
commissionated  to  be  of  this  number,  was  ntA 
ashamed  to  sit  among  them,  any  more  than  Mr. 
Denzil  Hollis  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  wrho, 
having  been  two  of  the  six  members  desigued  by 
the  late  king  for  destruction,  before  the  banning 
of  the  war,  and  therefore  personally  concerned  in 
the  quarrel,  had  contributed  the  utmost  of  their 
endeavours  to  engage  divers  of  the  gentlemen 
(upon  whom  they  were  now  to  sit  as  judges)  on 
that  side,  were  not  contented  to  abandon  uem  in 
this  change,  but  assisted  in  condemning  them  to 
die  for  their  fidelity  to  that  cause  which  uey  them- 
selves had  betrayed.  Mr.  Arthur  Annesley,  who 
had  been  also  a  member  of  the  parliament,  whilst 
they  made  war  against  the  king,  was  also  one  of 
this  number.  I^nch,  who  had  been  accused  of 
high  treason  twenty  years  before,  by  a  fiill  parlia- 
ment, and  who,  by  flying  from  their  justice,  had 
saved  his  life,*  was  appointed,  to  judge  some  of 
those  who  should  have  been  his  judges ;  and  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgman,  who,  upon  his  submission  to 
Cromwell,  had  been  permitted  to  practise  the  law 
in  a  private  manner,  and,  under  that  colour,  had 
served  both  as  spy  and  agent  for  his  master,  iras 
intrusted  with  the  principal  mans^ement  of  this 
tragical  scene ;  and,  in  his  charge  to  the  gnxid 
jury,  bad  the  assurauce  to  tell  them,  that  no  au- 
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thority,  no  single  peram,  or  community  of  men, 
not  the  people  collectively  or  representatively,  had 
any  coercive  power  over  the  king  of  Englsmd.*** 
The  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  had  oeen  among  the 
fiercest  movers  in  the  revolution,  and  had  been 
excepted  with  Manchester  from  a  general  pardon 
in  one  of  the  proclamations  of  Charles  I.,  who  re- 
garded him  as  one  of  his  worst  enemies.  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  had  adhered  to  the  commonwealth  to 
the  very  last  moment  compatible  with  his  own  in- 
terests, and  when  he  was  bietraying  that  party  and 
making  his  profitable  bargain  with  Charles  II.,  he 
had,  like  Monk,  sworn  most  solemnly  that  none 
of  his  old  frien<U  should  receive  the  slightest  in- 
jury ; — ^jret  there  sate  this  versatile,  ambitious,  and 
unprincipled  man  upon  the  judgment-seat.  As 
far  Clarendon,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire,  and  the  rest  of  that  party,  tiiey  too 
openly  rejoiced  on  being  now  able  to  pour  down 
vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had  beaten 
and  baffled  uiem. 

Before  this  court,  the  first  on  the  list  of  regi- 
cides. Sir  Hardress  Waller,  pleaded  guilty,  and 
so  saved  his  life.  But  when  Harrison,  the 
second  on  the  list,  was  brought  to  the  bar  there 
was  no  sign  of  penitence  or  submission.  The 
republican  Major-General  and  enthusiastic  Fifth- 
Monarchy  man  looked  calmly  on  the  tribunal, 
where  all  were  personal  euemies  to  him,  and 
said, — "My  Lords,  the  matter  that  hath  been 
offered  to  you,  as  it  was  touched,  was  not  a  thing 
done  in  a  comer.  I  believe  the  sound  of  it  hath 
been  in  moat  nations.  I  believe  the  hearts  of 
some  have  felt  the  terrors  of  that  presence  of 
God,  that  was  with  his  servants  in  those  days 
(however  it  seemeth  good  to  him  to  suffer  this 
turn  to  come  on  us),  and  are  witnesses  that  the 

things  were  not  done  in  a  comer  I  do 

profess  that  I  would  not  offer,  of  myself,  the  least 
injury  to  the  poorest  man  or  woman  that  goes 
upon  the  earth.  That  I  have  humbly  to  offer  is 
tlus  to  your  Lordships  ;  you  know  what  a  contest 
hath  been  in  these  nations  for  many  years :  divers 
of  those  that  sit  upon  the  bench  were  formerly  as 
active— [Here  he  was  interrapted  by  the  court, 
which,  throughout  these  proceedings,  did  all  it 
could  to  screen  the  Presbyterians  and  prevent  any 
allusion  to  the  real  beginners  of  the  civil  war. 
But,  when  the  interrapticm  ceased,  Harrison  con- 
tinued]— I  followed  not  iny  own  judgment;  I 
did  what  I  did,  as  out  of  conscience  to  the  Lcnrd. 
For  when  I  found  those  that  were  as  the  apple  of 
mine  eyef  to  turn  aside,  I  did  loathe  them,  and 
suffered  imprisonment  many  years  rather  than  to 
turn,  as  many  did  that  did  put  their  hands  to  this 
plough  :  I  chose  rather  to  be  sepsrated  irom  wife 
and  family  than  to  have  compliance  with  them ; 
though  it  was  said  'Sit  on  my  right  hand,*  an^ 
such  kind  of  expressions.   Thus  1  have  giveu  ^ 

•  Mevaln. 

i  Tliu  !•  to  nj,  Oliver  Cimwdl  and  Ui  IHeadi,  who  hti 
beta  u  OBB  tima  tlu  boioB  Mtada  of  Huiiioii. 


little  poor  testimony  that  I  have  not  been  doing 
things  in  a  comer  or  from  myself.  May  be  I 
might  he  a  little  mistaken ;  but  I  did  it  all  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  desiring  to 
make  the  revealed  will  of  QoA  in  his  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  a  niide  to  me.  I  humbly  conceive  that 
what  was  done  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  par- 
liament of  England, — that  what  was  done  was 
done  by  their  power  and  authority ;  and  I  do 
humbly  conceive  it  is  my  duty  to  offer  unto  you  in 
the  beginning,  that  this  court,  or  any  court  helow 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  hath  no  jurisdiction 
of  their  actions.**  When  he  asserted  that  all  he 
had  done  had  been  done  for  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  the  court  again  intermpted  him,  telling  him 
that  he  must  not  ran  into  these  damnable  excur- 
sioiu,  or  attempt  to  make  God  the  author  of  the 
damnable  treason  committed.  Yet  Harrison, 
who  had  indulged  in  all  the  dreams  of  the  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men,  sincerely  believed — as  many  others 
did—that  in  putting  Charles  to  deadi  he  did  that 
which  was  not  only  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
his  country,  but  also  acceptable  to  Heaven ;  which, 
according  to  his  heated  imagination,  had  not 
spared  its  special  inspirations  and  directions. 
And  yet,  at  the  moment  of  crisis,  the  natural  ten- 
deraera  of  his  heart  had  struggled  hard  with  his 
fanaticism;  and  he  had  wept  as  well  as  prayed 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  vote  the  king*8 
death.  Moreover,  like  the  rest  of  these  extraor- 
dinary fanatic?,  Harrison  was  averse  to  intolerance, 
persecution,  and  craelty  of  any  kind.  But  where 
he  now  stood  mercy  was  hopeless,  and  the  law 
clearly  i^^nst  him.  He  heard  the  sentence  of 
death  for  treason,  which  was  now  revived  in 
all  its  monstrosity,  without  emotion ;  and  he 
said,  as  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  bar,  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.*  Colonel  Carew, 
who  entertained  the  same  notions  both  in  politics 
and  religion  as  Harrison,  made  the  same  sort  of 
defence,  and  displayed  the  same  visionary  enthu- 
siasm and  courage.  He  exclaimed,  "  I  can  say 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  who  is  the  searcher 
of  all  hearts,  that  what  I  did  was  in  his  fear ;  and 
I  did  it  in  obedience  to  his  holy  aud  righteous 
laws.*' — [Here  the  people  present  made  a  loud, 
humming  noise  ;  a  sort  of  intermption  which  was 
rather  n^quent  during  these  trials.]  —  When 
alWed  to  proceed  he  spoke  of  the  beginning  and 
causes  of  the  late  troubles,  of  the  invasions  upon 
law  and  liberty  made  by  the  late  kii^,  of  the 
perfect  accord  (for  a  lung  time)  between  both 
Houses  to  resist  these  innovations,  of  the  declara- 
tions and  remonstrances  that  had  so  publicly 
passed  between  the  king  and  parliament  concent- 

•  Lndlow  tavi— "  And  llwt  Om  lahaBMBtty  of  \htte  nwn  nay  tlin 
i.alte[  ii^(ii'(kr,  iiaiut  an  omit  UwtUie  wtgcntlBOT.  in     ugly  drw>. 
v^i,  „WuvTiuhU  kiiiud,i>u  nUcid  uu  ilu  lli4<*'OMenl,  unA 
UiiiH'l  Oirie  duTmi;  \Ue  vlHAe  tlma  of  MiUUl;  irUd>  Mthm  I 

M"   J,  \,ttiia\\it  c^iLUiia,  ^wi.VueMM  ol  tmwn,  to  plm 
Till*"   in  v-^iYi  Wi       X«      »M«  rftkepiUoawrtUwbBTj  mh). 
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iog  the  beginning  of  the  wars. — [And,  here,  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgman,  who  eat  in  the  midst  of  men 
who  had  had  greatest  hand  in  these  beginnings, 
and  declarations,  and  remonstrances}  interrupted 
him,  and  told  him  that  they  could  not  listen  to  any 
such  discourse.] — But,  again,  Carew  retunied  to 
parliamentary  history  and  the  great  remonstrance 

Erinted  in  1 642. — [And  here,  again,  he  ^res  stopped 
y  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who  told  him  that  he 
must  not  cast  in  bones  to  make  dissension  and 
difference.] — But  Carew  was  not  easily  silenced : 
"I  say,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  by  their  joint  declaration" — ["Hold! 
hold ! "  cried  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  "  not  so  fast. 
You  go  to  raise  up  those  differences  which  I  hope 
are  asleep,  to  make  new  troubles,  to  revive  those 
things  which  by  the  grace  of  God  are  extinct.  .  .  . 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  act  of  parliament  made 
by  the  House  of  Commons  alone  ?  You  have  no 
precedent."] — To  this  Carew  replied  in  two  or 
three  words,  which  embraced  the  whole  difficulty 
of  the  case : — "  Neither  was  there  ever  such  a 
war  or  such  a  precedent."  Arthur  Annesley,*  a 
Presbyterian  member  of  the  Long  Farliamoit,  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Anglesey  soon  after  these 
trials,  reproached  the  prisoner  with  the  forcible 
exdusion  of  all  the  Presbyterian  members  in  1648. 
"I  was  a  Strang,"  said  Carew,  " to  many  of 
those  thmgs  which  you  charge  s^insc  me ;  but 
this  is  strange, — you  give  evidence  as  a  witness, 
though  sitting  here  as  a  judge  !  "  Like  Harrison, 
Carew  most  solemnly  asserted  that  he  was  satis- 
fied ill  own  conscience  that  what  he  had  done 
he  had  done  from  the  Lord.  Bridgman  stopped 
him,  exclaiming — "This  is  not  to  be  endured; 
it  is  Bufferii^  poison  to  go  about  to  infect  the 
people."  Carew  then  attempted  to  address  the 
jury,  but  he  was  again  interrupted.  "I  have 
deured,"  said  he,  "  to  speak  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness,  but  have  been  hindered:"  and, 
then,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr  glorying  in  his 
cause,  he  listened  to  the  hurried  vertUct  and  the 
atrocious  sentence. 

These  details  may  convey  a  sufficient  notion  of 
the  court  and  jury  which  had  met  to  condemn, 
and  which  did  condemn  with  indecent  haste,  every 
prisoner  brought  before  it;  but  there  are  a  few  parti- 
cular circumstances  which  demand  notice.  Colonel 
Scrope,  an  accomplished  and  amiable  man,  who 
had  surrendered  under  the  royal  proclamation, 
and  who  had  been  regularly  admitted  to  the 
king's  pardon  upon  penalty  of  a  year's  value  of 
his  estate,  as  a  fine  to  the  crown,  was  con- 
demned through  the  evidence  of  the  Presby- 
terian Major-General  Browne,  now  lord  mayor  of 
London,  who  had  nothing  to  reveal  hut  a  private 
conversation  which  had  taken  place  between  him 
and  Scrope  in  the  Speaker's  chamber,  where 
Scrope  had  said,  or  was  made  Inr  this  Browne  to 
have  said,  that  there  would  still  be  a  difi'erence  of 
opinion  among  men  touching  the  execution  of  the 

*  lie  t*  dueribad  by  Bonet  h  "  a  Bbd  of  ■  m*a  dflportmeat,  bnt 
that  tiuek  at  nMUas  and  vm  whaMd  of  boIUb|,"— Om  Tiwrn. 


I  late  king.    Harry  Marten,  the  wit  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  one  of  the  staunchest  republicans 
that  ever  sate  in  it,  demanded  the  benefit  of  the 
act  of  oblivion.    He  was  interrupted,  and  told 
that  he  must  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  'and  that, 
if  he  demanded  the  oenefit  of  the  act  of  oblivion, 
it  would  be  taken  as  a  clear  confession  of  guilt. 
He  attempted  to  spedi  as  to  his  couceptioa  oidiat 
act;  but  he  was  i^ain  coarsely  interrupted,  and 
told  th^t  he  must  plead.   "If  I  plead,**  said 
Marten,  "  I  lose  the  benefit  of  the  act."  The 
court  told  him  that  he  was  totally  excepted  out  of 
the  act.    "  No,"  said  he,  "  ray  name  is  not  in  the 
act."    Show  him  the  act  of  mdemnity,  said  the 
solicitor-general.   The  act  was  shown,    "  Here," 
said  the  droll,  "  it  is  Henry  Marten :  my  name  is 
not  so, — it  is  Harry  Marten !"   The  court  told 
him  that  the  difference  of  the  sound  was  very 
little.    " I  humbly  conceive,"  rejoined  he,  "that 
all  penal  statutes  ought  to  be  correctly  worded." 
"  Are  you  gnilty  or  not  guilty  ?"  cried  the  clerk. 
"  I  am  not  Henry  Marten,"  was  the  reply.  Then 
the  solicitor-general  cited  what  he  said  was  some- 
what parallel  to  ^lis,  in  a  case  formerly  of  Baxter, 
where  the  name  was  Sinister,  and  adjudged  aUone, 
heiuK  the  same  sound.  As  he  was  not  admitted  ta 
stand  on  the  mi8nomeT,'Marten  pleaded  not  g;uiltj. 
After  much  vehement  talk  the  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution was  interrupted  by  the  prisoner,  who  said 
that  he  did  not  decline  a  confession  as  to  matter 
of  fact,  provided  the  malice  were  set  aside,  as  he 
had  done  nothing  maliciously  or  murderously  and 
traitorously.     Here  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
laughed  in  his  face ;  and  Bridgman  told  him;  that 
what  was  alleged  in  the  indictment  as  maliciously, 
murderously^  and  traitorously,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  law ;  and  if  a  man  met  another  in  the 
street,  and  ran  him  through,  though  but  an  ordi- 
nary watchman,  there  would  be  malice  by  the  law 
in  the  fact.   The  solicitor-general  said,  aaxcuti- 
cally,  "  My  Lord,  he  does  wink  a  man  may  ait 
up(m  the  death  of  the  king,  sentence  him  to  deadi, 
sign  a  warrant  for  his  execution  meekly,  inno- 
cently, charitably,  and  honestly.'*    The  ready- 
witt^  Marten  calmly  replied,  "  I  ahall  not  pre- 
sume to  compare  my  knowledge  in  the  law  with 
that  of  that  learned  gentleman,  but,  according  to 
that  jpoor  imderstanaing  of  the  law  of  England 
that  I  am  capable  of,  there  is  no  fact  that  he  can 
name  that  is  a  crime  in  itself  but  as  it  is  circum- 
stantiated. Of  killing  a  watchman,  as  your  Lord- 
ship instanced,  a  watchman  may  be  killed  in  not 
doing  his  office^  and  yet  no  murder"    "  We 
shall  prove,"  said  the  crown  counsel,  "  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar, — ^because  he  would  wipe  off 
malice, — that  he  did  all  very  merrily,  and  was  in 
great  sport  at  the  time  of  signing  the  warrant  for  tihe 
king's  executimi."  **  Then,  surely,**  said  Marten, 
"  tmit  does  not  imply  malice."   Here  a  aenriag- 
man  of  the  name  of  Ewer,  who  had  "aome  time 
served  him,"  was  put  into  tiie  witness-box.  After 
being  browbeaten  by  the  counsel,  this  man  said, — 
"My  Lord,  Z  did  see  a  pen  in  Mr.  Cnnnwell's 
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hand,  and  he  marked  Mr.  Marten  in  the  face  'n-ith 
it,  and  Mr.  Marten  did  the  like  to  him  :  hut  I  did 
not  see  any  one  set  his  hand,  though  I  did  see 
parchment  there  with  a  great  many  seals  on  it." 
[And  this  ia  all  the  evidence  we  have  for  a  story 
which  ia  constantly  quoted  to  prove  the  barharous 
and  rustic  buffoonery  of  Cromwell.]  After  this 
Ewer  had  spoken  to  prove  "  how  merry  Marten 
was  at  the  sport."  Sir  Purbeck  Temple  spoke  to 
prove  "how  serious  he  was  at  it;"  and  how  he 
had  been  first  to  propose  that  the  late  king 
should  be  prosecuted  m  the  name  of  the  Commons 
and  parliament  assembled,  and  all  the  good  people 
of  £ngland.  "  My  Lord,"  said  the  pnsoner, 
**  the  original  commisuon  went  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  assembled  in  parliament  and  the  good 
people  of  England ;  and  what  a  matter  is  it  for  one 
of  the  commissioneis  to  say,  let  it  be  acted  by  the 
good  people  of  England."  "You  know  all  good 
people  did  abhor  it  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  so 
little  repentance !"  exclaimed  the  solicitor-general. 
*'  My  Lord,"  rejoined  Marten,  *'  if  it  were  possible 
for  that  blood  to  be  in  the  body  again,  and  every 
drop  that  was  shed  in  the  late  wars,  I  could  wish 
it  with  all  my  heart :  but,  my  Lord,  I  hope  it  is 
lawful  to  ofter  in  my  own  defence  that  which, 
when  I  did  it,  I  thought  I  might  do-  My  Lord, 
there  was  the  House  of  Commons,  aa  I  understood 
it:  perhaps  your  Lordships  think  it  was  not  a 
House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  then  the  supreme 
authority  of  England ;  it  was  so  reputed  both  at 
home  and  abrow.  My  Jjxcdy  I  suppose  he  that 
gives  obedience  to  the  authority  in  being  de  facto, 
whether  dejure  or  no,  I  think  ne  is  of  a  peaceable 
disposition,  and  far  from  a  traitor.  My  Lord,  I 
think  there  was  a  statute  made  in  Henry  the  VII. 
his  time,  whereby  it  was  provided  that  whosoever 
was  in  snns  for  tiie  king  de  faciOy  he  should  be 
indemnified  though  that  king  de  facto  was  not  so 
de  jure ;  and  if  the  supreme  officers  de  facto  can 
justify  a  war  (the  most  pernicious  remedy  that 
was  ever  adjudged  by  maidund,  be  the  cause  what 
it  will),  I  presume  the  supreme  authority  of  Eng- 
land may  justify  a  judicature,  though  it  be  but  an 
authority  de  facto.  My  Xjord,  if  it  be  said  that  it 
was  but  a  third  estate,  and  a  small  parcel  of  that, 
my  Lord,  it  was  ail  that  was  then  extant.  I 
liave  heaid  lawyers  say  that,  if  there  be  txnnmona 
appurtenant  to  a  tenement,  and  that  tenement  be 
all  burnt  down  except  a  small  stick,  the  commons 
belong  to  that  one  small  piece,  as  it  did  to  the 
tenement  when  all  standing.  My  Lord,  I  shall 
humbly  offer  to  consideration  whether  the  king 
were  the  king  indeed;  such  a  one  whose  peace, 
crown,  and  dignities  were  concerned  in  public 
matters.  My  Lord,  he  was  not  in  execution  of 
his  offices — he  was  a  pnsoner.  My  Ijord,  I  will 
not  defer  you  long,  neither  would  I  be  offensive. 
I  had  then,  and  I  have  now,  a  peaceable  inclina- 
tion,— a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  government 
that  God  hath  set  over  me.  I  ibmk  his  majesty 
that  now  is,  is  kmg  upon  the  best  title  undeL 
heaven ;  for  he  was  called  in  by  the  repreaentatiy 


body  of  England.  I  shall,  during  my  life,  long  or 
short,  pay  obedience  to  him  :  besides,  my  Lord,  I 
do  owe  my  life  to  him,  though  I  am  not  acquitted 
for  this.  I  do  confess  I  did  adhere  to  the  parlia- 
ment's army  heartily :  my  life  is  at  his  mercy  :  if 
his  grace  be  pleased  to  grant  it,  I  have  a  double 
obligation  to  him."  The  solicitor-general  took 
umbrage  at  the  enunciation  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional principle.  **  He  hath  owned  the  king," 
said  he,  "  but  thinks  his  best  title  is  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  people,  and  he  that  hath  that,  let 
him  be  who  he  will,  hadi  the  best  title."  After  a 
little  consultation  Uie  ju^  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty  :  but  the  near  prcMpect  of  a  horrible  death 
could  not  abate  the  courage  of  the  witty  Harry 
Marten,  who  left  Uie  court  with,  a  light  heart  and 
steady  step.  The  court  h^  resolved  to  fix  the 
act  of  bdieading  the  late  king  upon  William 
Hewlet,  against  whom  a  bill  of  indictment  was 
found  on  the  12th  of  October,  or  three  days  after 
the  beginning  of  these  trials.  The  evidence  pro- 
duced in  this  case  was  not  sufficient  to  hang  a  dog. 
One  Nelson  swore  that,  some  five  or  six  years 
since,  he  had  discoursed  with  Colonel  Axtell,  on 
the  platform  of  Dublin  Castle,  concerning  the  exe- 
cution of  the  late  king  "of  glorious  memory." 
"  The  Colonel,"  said  this  Nelson,  "  was  pleased 
to  tell  me  this  : — saith  he.  The  persons  that  were 
employed  in  that  service,  you  know  them  as 
weU  as  1  do.  Truly,  Sir,  not  I,  said  I ;  I  saw 
them  in  vizards.  Yet,  said  he,  you  do  know 
them.  It  is  true,  saiUi  he,  myself  and  others  were 
employed  in  that  affiur,  in  order  to  the  execution  ; 
but  there  were  several  persons  came  and  offered 
themselves,  out  of  a  kind  of  zeal,  to  do  the  thing ; 
but  we  did  not  think  it  proper  to  employ  persons 
whom  we  did  not  know  ;  but  we  made  choice  of 
a  couple  of  stout  persons.  Pray  let  me  hear  their 
names,  said  I.  Saith  he,  it  was  Hewlet  and 
Walker.  I  desired  to  know  their  reward.  Truly, 
saith  he,  I  do  not  know  whether  30/.  a-piece  or 
between  them.  I  said  it  was  a  small  reward  for  a 
work  of  that  nature.  Truly,  saith  he,  that  was 
all."  One  Richard  Gittens,  a  common  soldier, 
who  had  belonged  to  the  same  regiment,  swore 
that  he  and  about  thirty-eight  of  his  comrades 
were  sworn  to  secrecy  by  their  colonel ;  who,  after 
he  had  sworn  them,  asked  which  of  Uiem  would 
"  do  the  thing"  for  lOOl.  down  and  prefemunt  in 
the  array.  "  We  refused,"  continued  this  witness, 
"everyone  of  us,  and  we  thought  that  Hewlet 
did  refuse ;  but,  after  all  refused,  it  seems  he  did 

undertake  to  do  the  deed  As  far  as  I  can 

guess,  Hewlet  was  with  the  king  on  the  scaffold. 
.  .  .  I  thought  it  was  he,  by  his  speech.  I  said 
to  Atkins  1  would  not  do  it  for  all  the  city  of 
London.  No,  not  I  neither,  quoth  Atkins,  for  all 
the  "World ;  ^\it  ycra.  lih&ll  see  Hewlet  quickly  come 
^fefcnnent,  A-iiA  ■piescnlly  after  he  was  made 
to  ^tftitv-'ViottenaUt."  '^^w^  counsel  for  the 
C*^^ti         ^\i?s6  'V6^vn%  (questions  -.— "  Did  you 
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replied  this  witness,  wlio  had  swom  to  an  impos- 
sibility, or  that  he  himself  was  in  two  places  at 
one  and  the  same  time, — in  Scotland-yard  and  on 
the  end  of  the  scaffold; — "  and,  for  his  disguise*  he 
had  a  pair  of  frieze  trunk  hreeches,  and  a  vizor, 
with  a  grey  beard  ;  and  after  that  time  the  colonel, 
Hewson,  called  him  '  father  grey-beard,'  and  most 
of  the  army  besides."  One  Stammers,  another 
common  soldier,  who  had  served  in  Ireland  under 
Hewlet,  deposed,  in  bold  defiance  of  common 
senae,  that  that  officer  betrayed  hia  secret  to  him 
the  first  time  they  ever  met.  "  He  examined  me," 
said  this  witness*  "  where  I  had  served.  I  told 
him  I  did  formerly  belong  to  the  Lord  of  Inchi- 
quin.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  ever  in  the  king's 
army.  With  that  he  walks  about  the  room  two 
or  three  turns:  saith  he,  /  was  ike  man  that 
beheaded  King  Charles,  and,  for  doing  of  it,  I 
had  an  hundred  pounds ;  saying,  I  was  only  a 
seijeant  at  that  time."  Captain  Toogood  deposed 
that  Colonel  Hewson  had  told  him  that  Hewlet 
was  "a  very  mettled  fellow;"  that  "it  was  he 
that  did  the  king's  business  for  him  upon  the 
scafiFold  :"  that  afterwards  Colonel  Pretty  told 
him  (the  witness)  that  Colonel  Hewson  had  told 
him  (Pretty)  that  Hewlet  either  cut  off  the  king's 
head  or  held  it  up  and  said.  Behold  the  head 
of  a  traitor ! — that  he  (the  witness)  **  saw  the 
person  that  did  it  and  **  thou^i  he  did  resemble 
Hewlet  :**  that  he  once  met  Hewlet  at  the  White 
Horse  in  Carlow*  and  asked  him  "whether  he 
vas  the  man  that  cut  off  the  king's  head  or  not?" 
— and  that  Hewlet  said,  "  What  I  did  I  will  not 
be  ashamed  of ;— if  it  were  to  do  again  I  would  do 
it:"  and,  lastly,  that  he  had  observed  in  Ireland 
"  that  it  hath  been  generally  reported  that  he  was 
either  the  man  that  cut  off  the  king's  head,  or 
that  held  it  up ;  and  that  he  heard  them  some- 
times call  him  grandsire  grey-beard."  One  Davies 
deposed  that  Hewlet  went  with  him  to  a  tavern 
in  Dublin  to  drink  wine:  "before  we  had  drunk 
out  the  last  pint  of  wine,  said  I  to  Captain  Hewlet, 
I  pray  roolve  me  this  one  question  :  it  is  reported 
that  you  took  up  the  kmg's  head,  and  said*  Behold 
the  head  of  a  traitor.  Sjt,  said  he,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion I  never  resolved  any  man,  though  (rften  de- 
manded ;  yet*  saith  he,  whosoever  said  it  then*  it 
matters  not ;  I  say  it  now,  it  wtu  the  head  ckP  a 
traitor."  The  evidence  of  other  witnesses  was 
sttU  more  vague  and  valueless ;  and*  such  as  it 
was,  its  weight  was  counterbalanced  by  that  of 
other  witnesses  produced  by  _the  prisoner,  who, 
however,  according  to  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  or 
at  least  the  practice  of  the  courts,  could  not  be 
examined  upon  oath,  although,  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  intimated,  they  might  "  say  something 
tending  to  the  information  of  the  jury."  A 
sheriff's  officer  deposed  that  one  John  Rooten 
told  him  he  was  in  Rosemary-lane,  a  little  after 
the  execution,  drinking  with  the  common  hang- 
man, who  confessed  that  he  struck  off  the  king's 
head*  and  had  forty  half-crowns  for  his  pains. 
Abraham  Smith,  a  London  waterman,  deposed 


that  he  had  carried  the  common  hangman  away 
from  Whitehall  in  his  boat  immediately  after 
the  blow  was  struck  on  the  scaffold  :*  and  ons 
Coxe  said,  "  When  my  I<ord  Capel,  Duke  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  Earl  of  Holland  were  beheaded  in  the 
Palace-yard  in  Westminster,  my  Lord  Capel  asked 
the  common  hangman,  said  he.  Did  you  cut  off  my 
master's  head  ?  Yes,  saith  he.  Where  is  the  in- 
strument that  did  it?  said  my  lord.  He  then 
brought  the  axe.  Is  this  is  the  same  axe? — are 
you  sure  ?  said  my  lord.  Yes,  my  lord,  saith  the 
hangman ;  I  am  very  sure  it  is  the  same.  My  JjcHrd 
Capel  took  the  axe  and  kissed  it,  and  gave  him 
five  pieces  of  gold.  I  heard  him  say,  Sirrsh*  vert 
thou  not  afraid  ?  Saith  the  hangman,  Th^  made 
me  cut  it  off,  and  I  had  thirty  pound  for  mx 
pains."  One  Abell  affirmed  that  he  had  heard 
one  Gregory  confess  that  he  cut  off  the  king's 
head ;  and  another  witness,  that  he  was  with  his 
master  when  his  master  asked  Brandon,  the  hang- 
man, whether  he  cut  off  the  king's  head  or  no, 
and*  in  his  presence,  Brandon  confessed  he  was 
the  man  that  did  it.  This  evidence  for  the  pri- 
soner was  at  least  as  good  as  that  for  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  but  Bridgman  summed  up,  and  the  jury, 
"  after  more  than  an  ordinary  time  of  constdta- 
tion*"  returned  a  veidict  of  guilty  ^punst  Hewlet. 
There  was,  however,  some  seiue  of  shame  left  in 
this  restored  government ;  and,  as  people  began  to 
talk  loudly  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  prooft,  Hew- 
let was  not  executed.f 

Garland,  another  of  the  selected  victims,  said 
that  he  had  come  into  court  with  the  intention  oi 
wEuting  and  submitting  to  the  king's  mercy,  but  that, 
having  heard  some  ^esh  scandal  cast  upon  him 
which  he  had  never  heard  before,  he  desired  to  be 
put  on  his  trial.  The  scandal  was,  that  he,  on  the 
day  of  sentence,  did  spit  in  the  king's  face, — another 
story  which  has  been  constantly  repeated  withou: 
any  attention  to  its  origin  or  the  proof  on  which  it 
rests.  "  I  am  willing  to  confess  this,"  aaid  the 
prisoner :  "  I  sate  in  the  high  court,  and  I  signed  the 
warrant  for  execution."  "And  we  will  prove,"  said 
the  Bolicitor-general,  "  that  he  spit  in  the  king's 

*  Thia  deporiUon  U  Tery  enrtona.  **  Hj  Iwd,"  uld  the  bmtiuH. 
"  u  >oon  ma  dwt  fatal  blow  waa  ftTen.  I  wu  walklu  *baat  WUir- 
hall :  down  came  a  flla  of  niuketeera ;  th«  Stat  wom  lh«y  aaid  m 
Uiia— whm  ba  Um  iMUfanwn  ?  Anawer  waa  auda^  Hm  mi*  mm  : 
awajr  tbry  directed  the  faaBgman  Into  my  btait.  Gaiag  inia  tbe  boat, 
ha  |a«e  one  ti  the  aoldien  a  hal(«ruwn  ;  laid  the  aoldian.  Water 
nan,  away  with  him — be  gone  quickly :  bat  1,  foarfai  thia  kaaymaa 
had  cut  off  tha  king'a  head,  I  trembled  that  he  ihould  comb  mlo  ay 
boat,  but  dared  not  to  examine  blm  on  ihora,  fi»  Irai  of  tbe  aoldim: 
io  out  I  lennebad,  and,  having  |ot  a  Uitle  way  in  tbe  water,  aaid  1, 
Who  the  devil  have  I  not  In  mv  boat?— eaya  ny  hlknr,  asya  k. 
Why  ?  I  dlrceted  mv  apecch  to  Um,  aaytdf .  An  von  tha  hengwn 
that  hath  eat  off  tha  king'B  head?  No,  aa  lam  aainnn  to  God.au:h 
he,notl.  Ueabookevetyjolntorhim.  I  knew  nut  what  to  do^  ] 
rowed  away  a  Utile  ftinher,  and  Ml  to  m  naw  ozaminatiuB  ef  him 
whan  1  had  got  him  e  little  ftulhai.  Tell  me  Irae,  aaid  I.  aie  yoa 
the  hangman  that  hath  cut  off  the  kInB*a  head  ?  I  cannot  cwvy  voe, 
•aid  I.  No,  aalth  ba,  I  waa fMehed  with  a  troop  of  borae,  ud  I'w 
kept  a  cloae  prlimat  at  Whitehall,  aiid  truly  I  did  not  do  it :  I  «*• 
kept  e  cloae  prlaoner  aH  the  wUle,  but  they  had  my  iaatmMMB.  1 
aaid  I  wooU  aink  the  boat  If  he  would  not  tell  ne  Una;  bat  he  deaM 
it  with  acvaral  pioteatatiooa."— From  the  aeconnt  of  the  TrUla  af  tW 
Besietdea,  pubiiahed  in  1060,  by  order  of  government. 

t  Three  year*  after  an  unaneceaalbl  attempt  waa  made  to  is  the 
"  butrid  hot**  upon  om  Porter,  who  waa  aeiwd  and  eumiaed  et  leaat 
twin.— See  letter  ftom8lrU«BiT  BeuMt,  Nantary  or  atni*  fnftwe- 
wuds  Loid  AtllMtwt J«  io  the  Dake  of  Onmi^  U  Awn*>  JfiKer 
loaM  AliM. 
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faw.**  "  I  pray  you,**  said  Garland,  eunestly, 
"  let  me  hear  mat !  But  for  that  false  scandal  I 
would  not  have  put  you  to  any  trouble  at  all.** 
Here  one  Clench,  a  low  and  needy  person,  was 
produced  to  swear  tliat  he  eaw  Garland  spit,  and 
the  king  put  his  hand  in  his  \eh  pocket,  though 
whether  his  majesty  wiped  it  off  or  not  he  could 
not  say.  *'  The  king  wiped  it  off,"  said  the  so- 
licitor-general, pretending  to  know  more  than  this 
the  sole  witness  did ;  "  but  he  will  never  wipe  it 
off  so  long  as  he  lives.**  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  Gar- 
land, **  thia  witness  is  an  indigent  person :  if  I  was 
guilty  of  this  inhumanity,  I  ^sire  no  favour  from 
Almighty  God. .  . .  You  cannot  be  satis5ed  that  I 
did  such  an  inhuman  act.  1  dare  appeal  to  all 
the  geutlemen  here,  or  any  othera,  whether  they 
ever  neard  of  such  a  thing ;  nor  was  1  ever  accused 
of  it  till  now.*'  He  appealed  to  all  that  knew  him 
to  say  whether  he  had  ever  shown  any  malignity, 
any  disrespect ;  whether,  instead  of  ever  doing  any 
wrong  to  any  of  the  king's  party  when  in  distress, 
he  had  not  helped  them  as  much  as  he  was  able. 
He  was  condemned  with  the  rest,  but  sentence 
was  never  executed,  a  pretty  plain  proof  that  the 
story  about  the  spitting  was  discredited  even  then. 
John  Coke,  the  able  lawyer  who  had  conducted  the 
prosecution  against  the  king  as  solicitor  for  the 
commonwealth  and  people  of  England,  pleaded  that 
he  could  not  be  said  to  have  contrived  or  coun- 
selled the  death  of  Charles,  because  the  proclama- 
tion fw  the  trial,  even  by  the  confession  of  his 
accusers,  was  jpublished  Uie  day  before  he  was 
appointed  solicitor  to  the  high  court  of  justice ; 
that  he  who  had  neither  been  accuser,  witness, 
jury,  judge,  or  executioner,  could  not  be  guilty  of 
treason ;  that,  having  acted  onl^  as  counael,  he 
was  not  answerable  for  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  cause  he  had  managed ;  that,  being  placed  in 
that  post  by  a  public  order,  it  could  not  be  said  he 
had  acted  maliciously  or  with  a  wicked  intention 
as  set  forth  in  the  indictment ;  that  to  pray  and 
demand  justice  could  not  in  itself  be  treason ;  that, 
when  he  demanded  justice,  it  might  be  meant  of 
acquittid  as  well  as  of  condemnation ;  that,  if  it 
should  be  accounted  treason  in  counsel  to  plead 
agniust  the  king,  it  must  also  be  felony  to  plead 
against  any  man  that  might  be  unjustly  con- 
demned for  felony ;  that  the  high  court  of  justice, 
though  now  called  tyrannical  and  unlawful,  was 
yet  a  court  that  had  officers  attending  them, 
imd,  as  many  still  thought,  authorityt  there  being 
then  no  other  in  the  nation  than  that  which  gave 
them  their  power;  and  that,  if  this  would  not 
justify  a  man  for  acting  within  his  own  sphere, 
it  would  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  exercise 
his  profession.  But  this  reasoning  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  any  avail ;  and  it  was  settled  that 
Coke  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  suffer.  Hugh 
Peters,  the  celebrated  preacher,  who  was  not  so 
directly  implicated  in  the  king's  death  as  many 
who  were  allowed  to  escape,  was  charged  wit^ 
encouraging  the  soldiers  to  cry  out  for  justice — wj^i 
comparing  the  king  to  Barabbas — with  preachiK^ 


upon  the  texts,  "They  shall  bind  their  kings  in 
chains,**  Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,'*  and  tlie  like.  He 
was  also  accused  uf  saying  that  the  Levites, 
Lords,  and  Lawyers  (which  he  designated  the 
Three  L's,  or  the  Hundred  and  Fifb^,  in  allusion 
to  the  numerical  value  of  those  letters)  must 
be  taken  away  in  order  to  establish  a  common- 
wealth ;  that  the  king  was  a  tyrant,  and  that 
the  office  itself  was  chargeable,  useless,  and  dan- 
gerous. Peters,  whose  fanaticism  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  whose  merits  have  been  over- 
looked, pleaded  that  he  had  been  living  four- 
teen years  out  of  England  ;  that  when  he  came 
home  he  found  the  civil  wars  begun ;  that  he  had 
begun  no  war,  nor  had  been  the  trumpeter  of  any ; 
that  he  had  fled  fivm  the  war  into  Ireland ;  that 
he  was  neither  at  Edge  Hill  nor  Naseby ;  that  he 
had  looked  after  three  things — that  there  might 
be  sound  religion,  that  learning  and  laws  might 
be  maintained,  and  that  the  suffering  poor  might 
be  cared  for — and  that  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  these  things;  that  upon  being  summoned 
into  England  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  side  with 
the  parliament  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
that  in  so  doing  he  had  acted  without  malice, 
avarice,  or  ambition,  being  respectful  to  his  ma- 
jesty and  kind  and  merciful  to  the  royalist  suf- 
ferers whenevor  he  was  able  ;*  and  that,  whatever 
prejudices  or  revenge  might  possess  men*s  minds, 
there  was  a  God  that  knew  all  he  said  to  be  true, 
— a  God  that  still  had  a  regard  to  the  people  of 
England.  The  jury,  after  very  little  consultation, 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  'Colonels  Axtell  and 
Hacker,  who  had  assisted  at  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion, pleaded  that,  as  militaiy  men,  they  were 
bound,  under  pain  of  death,  by  martial  law,  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  superiors;  that  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  and  even  Monk,  who  sat  upon  the  bench 
aa  one  of  their  judges,  had  set  them  an  example ; 
that  whatever  they  had  done  had  been  by  an 
authority  that  was  not  only  owned  and  obeyed  at 
home,  but  also  acknowledged  by  princes  and  states 
abroad  to  be  the  chief  authority  of  the  nation  ;  and 
that  the  judges  of  England,  who  ought  to  be  the 
eye  and  guide  of  the  people,  had  acted  under  that 
authority,  divers  of  them  publicly  declaring  that  it 

*  In  the  eonne  ot  hit  dehnce  Peten  uld,— '  I  Aa  not  dniy  bat 
thkt  I  «ru  MctWe,  but  not  to  (tlr  in  h  way  that  not  hoDoanble. 
I  chaUenicea  ({tent  partotUia  nattonato  inautfoit  my  cairiaEe  among 
them ;  I  thall  makr  it  good  divert  wayt  cl  had  to  much  reapeet  to 
hit  roajftity,  partimlatly  at  Wlndior,  that  1  propoanded  tn  hti 
majeaty  my  thought*  three  waya  to  preaerve  hlmaeU  from  danger, 
which  were  good,  aa  ha  «ai  pleaacd  to  think,  Ihoofth  they  dU  not 
auceeed,  and  iho  work  died ;  u  lor  malice.  I  had  none  in  me.  It  t« 
Ime  there  waa  a  dWerence  amonpt  na,  an  army  and  an  amy.  i 
never  hart  k  grout  or  »  peM^  ftom  OttwCromweft  atncelkopw 
thia  pltce;  I  uwfc-  I  We  ta4  a*  enia  lOT  WowwiaVB  iln«  I 

"  I  „ -hl^i.--  :?  ">ote .  „ot  ^  iMaa  mpNt  tto»  wj  wan 

^"*^-c»Ti«*    ^  ■»"?*r*  *  • ■  ^  ^"  •* 
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was  lawful  to  obey  it.  But  the  jury  returned  a 
hasty  verdict  of  guilty  against  them. 

The  first  that  suffered  was  Major-general  Har- 
rison^ — Harrison,  whose  honest  soldier-like  appear- 
ance and  gallant  bearing  had  removed  the  sus- 
picions and  excited  the  involuntary  admiration  of 
the  captive  Charles.*    On  the  13th  of  October  he 
was  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  from  Newgate  to  Char- 
ing Cross,  within  sight  of  Whitehall,  where  the 
late  king  had  suffered.    His  most  sincere  en- 
thusiasm, political  as  well  as  religious,  glowed 
more  warmly  than  ever  at  the  close  approach  of 
torture  and  death.   He  told  the  sheriff  that  his 
support  was  in  his  conviction  that  bis  sufferings 
were  upon  the  account  of  Jehovah  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.    His  prayers  were  now  clearly  answered. 
"  For  many  a  time,"  said  he,  "  have  I  be^ed  of 
the  Lord,  if  he  had  any  hard  thii^,  any  re~ 
proachful  work,  or  contemptible  service  to  be  done 
by  his  people,  that  I  should  be  employed  in  it.** 
As  he  was  dragged  along,  his  countenance  being 
placid  and  even  cheerful,  a  low  wretch  in  the 
crowd   called  after  him  in  derision,  and  said, 
"Where  is  your  good  old  cause  now?"  Har- 
rison, with  a  smile,  clapped  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  said,  "  Here  it  is !  and  I  am  going  to  seal  it 
with  my  blood!"    And  several  times  on  his  way 
he  said  aloud,  "  I  go  to  suffer  upon  the  account  of 
the  most  glorious  cause  that  ever  was  in  the  world.'* 
He  ascended  the  scaffold  under  the  tall  gibbet 
with  an  undaunted  countenance;  and  thence  he 
made  a  speech  of  some  length  to  the  multitude, 
telling  them  that  they  themselves  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  finger  of  Grod  in  the  deliverance  of 
the  people  from  their  oppressors,  and  in  bringing 
to  judgment  those  that  were  guilty  of  blood;  that 
many  of  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth  were 
forced  to  confess  that  God  was  with  it;  that  for 
himself  he  blessed  God  for  accounting  him  worthy 
to  be  instrumental  in  so  glorious  a  work;  that, 
though  wrongfully  charged  with  murder,  he  had 
ever  kept  a  good  conscience  both  towards  Cfod 
and  towards  man;  that  he  had  no  guilt  upon 
his  conscience,  but   comfort  and  consolation, 
and  the  glorious  hope  of  peace  in  heaven.  The 
courtly  crew  that  gained  most  by  the  event,  that 
were  inconceivably  vain  of  a  few  insignificant 
graces  they  had  borrowed  from  the  French  during 
their  compulsory  travels,  made  it  their  boast  that 
the  Restoration  was  the.bTu;bt  dawn  of  civilization 
to  this  gross  and  benighted  island ;  but  in  truth 
the  best  parts  of  civilization  were  darkened  and  not 
brightened,  and  humanity  and  decency,  which  had 
been  advancing,  were  made  to  retrograde  with  giant 
strides.    The  revolting  indecencies,  the  atrocious 
cruelties  which  had  been  awarded  in  tlie  dark  ages 
in  cases  of  treason,  but  from  which  the  common- 
wealth-men and  Cromwell  had  turned  with  horror 
and  disgust,  were  all  revived ;  the  sentence  was 
executed  upon  Harrison  to  the  very  letter;  and 
the  second  Charles,  whose  vices  have  been  vai^ 
nished  by  certain  writers  till  they  look  almost  like 


virtues,  and  till  he  appears  in  the  light  of  an  easy, 
good-natured,  and  debonnair  prince,  a  little  dis- 
si^t^d  and  nothii^  worse,  witnessed  at  a  short 
distance  the  detestable  scene.   Hanison  was  cut 

down  alive,  and  saw  his  own  bowels  thrown  into 
the  fire,  and  then  he  was  quartered,  and  his  heart, 
yet  palpitating,  was  torn  out  and  shown  to  the 
people.    The  following  day  was  a  Sunday,  but, 
on  the  day  after,  the  15th  of  October,  John  Carew 
suffered  tiie  same  pains  in  the  like  manner,  de- 
claring with  his  last  breath,  that  if  it  were  to  be 
done  again  he  would  do  it,  and  that  the  blessed 
cause  would  not  be  lost    llie  day  following.  Coke 
and  Hugh  Peters  were  drawn  to  the  same  shambles. 
In  the  hurdle  which  carried  Coke  was  placed  the 
ghastly  head  of  Harrison,  with  the  face  uncovered 
and  turned  towards  Coke,  who  was,  however,  ani- 
mated by  the  sight  with  fresh  courage  instead  of 
being  overpowered  with  fear  and  horror.  The 
people  expressed  their  detestation  of  such  usage. 
On  the  scaffold  Coke  declared,  among  other  things, 
that  he  had  been  earnest  for  the  reform  of  the  laws 
and  for  the  expeditious  and  cheap  administration 
of  justice  ;*  and  that,  as  for  the  part  he  had  borne 
in  the  action  with  which  he  was  charged,  he  was 
far  from  repenting  what  he  had  done,  and  most 
ready  to  seal  it  with  his  blood.    Hugh  Peters  was 
made  to  witness  all  the  horrible  details  of  Coke's 
execution,  sitting  within  the  rails  which  surrounded 
the  scaffoid.f   While  there,  a  roan  upbraided  him 
with  the  king's  death,  using  opprobrious  language. 
"  Friend,"  said  Peters,  "  you  do  not  well  to 
trample  upon  a  djring  mm :  you  are  greafly  mis- 
taken; IludnothmgtodointhedeiUhoftheking.'* 
As  he  was  going  to  his  execution,  he  looked  about 
him  and  espied  a  man  he  knew,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  piece  of  money,  having  bent  it  first,  and 
desired  him  to  go  to  the  place  where  his  dear 
daughter  lodged,  and  carry  that  piece  of  gold  to 
her  as  a  token,  letting  her  know  that  his  heart 
was  as  full  of  comfort  as  it  could  be ;  and  that 
before  that  piece  should  come  to  her  hands  he 
should  be  with  God  in  glory.     And  the  old 
preacher,  who  had  lived  in  storms  and  whirl- 
winds, died  with  a  quiet  smile  on  his  countenance. 
On  the  next  day  Scot,  Clement,  Scrope,  and  Jones 
suffered;  and,  on  the  day  afler  that,  Hacker  and 
Axtell.    Scot  attranpted  several  times  to  address 
the  people,  but  he  was  always  intemipted,  as  the 
government  now  began  to  dread  the  effect  of  such 
discourses.    "  Surelv,"  said  Scot,  "  it  must  be  a 
very  bad  cause  which  cannot  suffer  the  words  of  a 
dying  man,"  and  so  saying  he  resigned  himself  to 
death  with  the  suae  courage  as  the  rest.   Some  of 

*  "  For  which,"  *M»  Lndlow,  *■  he  had  luffcred  •  man  thu  ortU- 
naTv  peTMCution  from  tboM  of  hti  own  profewtoD. '^Memmrt. 
•  t  AceoriUng  to  Ludhiv, "  Wh«n  thli  victim  CCok«)  **•  nt  dvw* 
and  brought  to  be  qDartered,  one  CoIomI  TiiniaT  ealM  to  the 
lire  men  to  bring  Mt.  Peter*  to  Me  whu  vu  dotng :  which,  brtec 
done,  the  euestioMr  came  to  him,  aod,  rubblnchU  bkniy  hesda 
tModiei,  Hhed  him  how  he  liked  that  work  ?  Re  told  hts  bf  waa 
not  M  eU  lenWed.  and  that  he  might  do  Ua  w«sL  A«4  wfatv  h* 
wunpoit  the  Uddet.lM  MMtoUto  aharUT,  Sir,  yon  baT«  bUcfemd 
one  of  the  aeivuta  of  Ood  briim  njr  «]PM,  aid  hm  flMid  m  to  M 
[tlawdeitoteRUy  wddiaMaruBiMi  b«t  G«d  hMpcmbMitfcw 
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these  ten  men  were  oppressed  nith  and  nck- 
neie,  but  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  betrayed 
either  fear  or  repentance.  NotwithBtanding  the 
great  pains  taken  at  different  periods  to  brutalise 
tiiem,  the  Eng^*«**  people  have  never  been  able  to 
tolerate  any  very  prolonged  exhibition  of  this 
kiiid.  "Thongtt  uw  regicides,"  says  Burnet, 
**  were  at  that  tune  odious  beyraid  all  expresaiui, 
and  the  trials  and  executions  of  the  first  that 
suffered  were  run  to  by  vast  crowds,  and  all  people 
seemed  pleased  with  ue  sight,  yet  tbe  odiousness 
of  the  crime  grew  at  last  to  be  so  much  flattened 
by  the  frequent  executions,  and  by  most  of  those 
who  suffered  dying  with  much  firmness  and  diow 
of  piety,  justifying  all  they  had  done,  not  without 
a  seeming  joy  for  their  sufiering  on  Uiat  account, 
tint  the  king  was  advised  not  to  proceed  farther ; 
or,  at  least,  not  to  heme  the  aeeru  to  netn*  tht  court 
as  Charing  Croat.*'*  The  processes  of  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering  were  tberefore  suspended 
for  tbe  present,  but  wi&  the  evident  intention  of 
renewing  them  at  aome  fntine  time ;  and  though 
in  the  end  none  of  tbe  other  nineteen  victims  now 
condemned  lufiiBred  death,  other  vi^ims  did,  and 
the  late  of  nearly  all  of  the  nineteen  that  were 
sentenced  and  spared  was  as  hard  as  perpetual 
imprisonment,  dungeons,  and  beggary  could  make 
it  Harry  Marten  lay  in  prison  expecting  death, 
but  some  of  the  royalists  visited  him  and  advised 
him  to  petition  parliament  In  his  petition  the 
witty  republican  said  that  he  had  sunendered  in 
reliance  upon  the  king's  declaration  of  Breda,  and 
that  he  hoped  that  he  who  had  never  obeyed  any 
royal  proclamation  before  should  not  be  hanged  for 
taking  the  king's  word  now.  The  Commons  took 
no  step  on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  those  members 
who  pnded  themselves  on  their  gravity  and  godli- 
nesB  twined  that  the  wit  ought  to  die.  But  the 
Lords  were  more  mercifid ;  ue  Lord  Falkland  and 
other  peen  ^ke  warmly  in  his  bdialf,  and,  after 
four  months  of  doubt,  Marten  got  the  aentence  of 
death  remitted.! 

About  a  month  before  the  execution  of  Harrison 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  died  of  the  small-pox.  He 
was  the  most  virtuous  of  the  three  royal  brothers, 
and  by  far  the  most  beloved ;  but,  like  the  other 
two,  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  papistry.  And 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  executions  the  queen- 
mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  with  the  princess  royal 
and  a  numerous  train  of  French  nobles,  arrived, 
and  was  received  with  great  state  and  triumph. 
To  prepare  the  wajr  for  the  widow  of  the  "  glorious 
martyr,"  a  lying  life  of  her  had  been  published ;% 
but  txwLondouers  could  not  altogether  forget  facts 
or  overcome  their  old  antipathies,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  p^^eant  got  up  by  authority,  they  showed 

*  OvbTIbm.  * 

t  StaW  Trlnli.— An  Exact  and  Bio«t  Impartial  Aeeoanl,  fce,— 
Koble,  LiTn  of  the  Rrgtridp*. — Diarie*  of  Pcpyt  and  ETdin.— 
inaiTi  of  Ludlow  and  Mn.  HotehlofoD. — Bntun,  Hittorr  of  HiaO«i) 
Time.— Trial*  of  Chartc*  I.  and  of  aoiDfl  of  the  Kagickiea,— Panted 
liTeiorBnlMnt  Britiih  StalMmra;  Hemoliorilanan.  * 

I  Pepya  aajt,  lareatticaUjr.  that  thia     ■illily  writ*  book 
•■dadlcated  to  that  panxM  oriMlM  aod  bMntf.  Ikt.DMlMii 
Albenaria"-i.  a.  Hook'i  wlh.  ^ 
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rather  plainly  that  her  coming  was  not  welcome. 
A  few  days  before  her  arrival.  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon's  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  had  been  de> 
livered  of  a  son,  only  about  six  weeks  after  her 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  who,  however, 
was  said  to  have  owned  a  private  marriage,  or 
contract  of  marrii4^  with  her  about  a  year  be- 
fore.* The  pride  of  tiw  queen-mother  waa  greiUl^ 
irritated  Inr  the  thought  of  this  "debasing  alli- 
ance and  her  daughters,  the  Princess  of  Orange 
and  the  Princess  Henrietta,  were  equally  vio- 
lent against  it.  The  king  had  also  felt,  or  pre- 
tended, very  strong  objections;  but,  from  various 
accounts,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  he  was 
all  alon^  jealous  of  his  brother,  and  not  very  sorry 
to  see  him  take  a  step  which  would  lessen  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Clareudon,  the  father  of 
the  stray  lady— the  |model  and  idol  of  politicians 
of  a  certain  class — professed  the  greatest  horror 
and  abhorrence  of  the  mischiefs  which  such  a 
m6taltianee  would  produce  on  royalty ;  and  he 
informs  us  himself  that  he  told  his  master  Charles 
"  that  he  had  much  nther  his  daughter  should  be 
the  Duke's  whore  than  his  wife;"  that,  if  the 
marriage  had  really  taken  place,  he  would  give  a 
positive  judgment  "that  the  king  should  im- 
mediately  cause  the  xcoman  to  be  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  to  be  cast  into  a  dungeon,  under  so 
strict  a  guard  that  no  person  living  should  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  her,  and  then,  that  an  act  of 
parliament  should  be  immediately  passed  for  the 
cutting  off  her  head,  to  which  he  would  not  only 
give  bis  consent,  but  would  very  willingly  be  the 
first  man  to  propose  it."t  But,  notwithstanding 
this  mock  VirginiustJm,  on  tbe  wrong  side,  the 
^eat  chancellor  is  said  by  others  to  have  laboured 
in  secret  to  promote  the  marriage  and  to  have 
at  laM  mnoved  the  queen-mother's  strong  objec- 
tions by  aigu;ing  to  get  parliament  to  pay  htx 
[reat  debts.}  And  about  six  weeks  afler  Henrietta 
tiaria's  arrival  at  court  the  marriage  was  publicly 
owned,  and  the  noUlity  and  gentry  paid  Umx  re- 
spects to  her  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York,  who 

*  P«PT«>  niarv.  —  Clarenilon  aayi  that  lha  qnaen-inoihei  waa 
fkirloiw,  and  thal^iet  MettA,  Sir  Charlea  Berklejr,  then  eaplala  of  the 
dnka'i  itaard,  tn  order  to  prevent  the  mankfe,  aolennly  awoie  that 
he  "  had  lain  with  her,"  i,  a.  with  Anne  Hyda.  In  the  diaoeallm^a 
own  worda,— "  He  (Sir  Charie*}  bad  tnforined  the  duke  that  he  waa 
bound  In  eonaclence  to  preaerve  him  from  taking  to  wife  •  woman  to 
wholly  nn worthy  ofLlmi  that  be  himaelf  had  bin  with  bm:  and 
that  Kir  hia  aaka  A«  waU  i«  eoateat  (o  aumy  her,  tlumith  ha  knew 
well  tbe  Ikmiliarity  the  duke  bad  with  liar.  And  thu  eridance,  with 
ao  iolenn  oathi  preaanted  by  a  per*on  ao  much  loved  and  troated  by 
bim,  made  a  wooderfkil  imprearion  on  the  duke.*'--i^a.  Vmjt  aayi, 
"  8ir  Cbarlea  Betklay  ia  awearlng  ibat  he  and  ofAara  Iu4  inirlfuiad 
with  bar  qfTan.  which  all  belieie  to  be  a  lie."— ZMary.  Aecocdluf  to 
Clarendon,  when  bU  daughter  was  In  labour,  iXly  OrnoBd,  (he 
Counteia  of  Sunderland,  other  "  lacUe*  of  known  bonour,"  aadtlM 
Biihop  of  WIndtaater.  were  preaeol ;  andt  *■  in  the  intaml  of  bar 
grealeat  pann,"  tbe  biabop  "  aakad  her  wboaa  tha  ebiU  waa  of  wUeh 
•ba  waa  In  labou  ?**..,.  "  Wlietbar  aha  had  arar  known  any  other 
nan,"  &c.  ?  And  tha  yoonc  lady  avenad  that  ttie  ohild  waa  thn 
duke'a;  that  aba  bad  never  bad  an j  othar  lovar,  and  that  aha  eonri- 
dared  aba  waa  tbe  dnke>a  wUa.  to  the  end  Bvkley  ate  Ua  worda, 
ud  i«td  that  he  b*d  only  Ut&  1m  fba  food  and  howmr  ot  the  royal 
farndr-t  Siteb  K aaawdcA  «M n» afjmMoOoK ban coun  Ilka  tUs : 
^?"lN«WM^.MiMUA1aAufAw«Uhi: 

■hiH*'^  TbB  ^K'tai  .kd\A  «»'b»'w*TO>ao«ieVt.l«tliaeemtmait*ia 
1'  ,-c™"WJrt«»t  <«mtf  A.(a»nwn«'.to  Wrtendibe 
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waa  still  at  her  father's,  in  Worcester  House,  in  the 
Strand,  where  the  marriage  had  been  performed, 
and  all  kissed  her  hand.*  A  few  days  after,  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  who  had  come  over  to  salute 
the  king,  her  brother,  died  of  the  small-poz ;  but 
these  melancholy  events  scarcely  checked  for  a 
moment  the  immorality  of  Charles's  court.t  A 
marriage  was  proposed  between  the  Princess  Hen- 
rietta and  Philm  Duke  of  OrleaDs,  only  brother  of 
Louis  XIY.,  which  took  place  soon  afUr. 

The  Convention  Parliament  had  met  again  on 
the  6th  of  November.  The  Commons  announced 
that  they  had  prepared  a  bill  for  giving  the  king's 
"  healing  declaration  "  about  religion  the  force  of 
law ;  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers  presented  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  thanking  him  for  that 
grateful  act.  But  Charles,  Clarendon,  and  the 
bishops  had  fully  arranged  measures  for  con- 
verting tiiis  healing  declaration  into  a  piece  ,of 
waste  paper.  The  bill  for  making  it  law  was 
lost  in  ^e  House  of  Commons  %  a  msjjority 
of  183  to  157  ;  and  the  compromisii^  and 
duped  Presbyterians  were  whistled  down  the  wind 
wiui  no  trifling  loss  of  reputation.  According  to 
a  manuscript  diary  quoted  in  the  old  Parliamentary 
Hiatory,  Morrice,  the  creature  of  Monk,  and  now 
leeretary  of  state,  and  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  solicitor* 
general,  strongly  opposed  the  bill,  the  latter  even 
saying  that  it  was  not  the  king's  desire  that  the 
bill  should  proceed."  Conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England  was  now  the  law;  and  the  Pres- 
byterians, instead  of  having  part  in  persecuting 
the  Catholics  and  sectarians,  had  a  shue  in  their 
sufferings.  Having  made  diis  arrangement  to 
please  the  court,  the  Convention  Parliament  pro- 
ceeded with  other  gratifying  bills ;  and,  on  Hit 
8th  of  December,  they  attainted  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  Bradshaw.  This  vote  had  another 
meaning  besides  that  of  the  forfeiture  at  the  pro- 
perty of  the  dead,  which  was  too  inwgnificant  to 
eicite  the  cupidity  of  the  wasteful  and  needy 
Charles  or  the  selfish  mean-sonled  conrtierB :  on 
the  30th  of  January  the  following  year,  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  the  solemn 
recesses  of  Westminster  Abbey  were  invaded  by  a 
brutal  crew,  acting  by  authority  of  the  restored 
king  and  clei^ ;  the  graves  were  broken  open, 
the  coffins  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw 
were  put  upon  hurdles  and  dragged  to  Tyburn ; 
there,  being  pulled  out  of  their  coffins,  the  moulder- 
ing bodies  were  hanged  **  at  the  several  angles  of 
that  triple  tree  "  till  sunset,  when  they  were  taken 
down  and  beheaded.  Their  bodies,  or,  as  the 
court  chronicler  calls  them,  **  their  loathsome 
carcaases"  were  thrown  into  a  deep  bole  under 
the  gallows ;  their  heads  were  set  upon  wdes  on 
tihe  tq)  of  Westminster  Hall.)  With  the  ssme 

*  "  TUi,"  ooolline*  Bveln, 'who' had  Jut  twenTparfonalnn  tka 
wmMvy,  ^  WM  m  itnDiie  ombie*  ^— on  it  luceMd  well  ?" 

4  "  At  eonrt,"  hjw  Pep;*, "  thlnfi  ara  In  very  ill  conditioB.  tbora 
befaig  w  mueh  amulntion,  poverty,  an4  th«  itcea  of  drinking,  iwemi- 
luff,  and  hMM  uionn,  that  I  know  not  what  will  be  Uieeod  of  It  but 
aBDAutoa,  And  the  el«r|ry  to  hlfbi  that  all  people  that  I  maet  with 
do  protaat  againit  thait  practiea." 

fOeeta  Brlunnorum,  atthe  end  of  Wbartra'a  Almanac,  m  quoted 
inHanU'tUfojaf  Ci«in«)«Uv— It  an^n  that  kdlMiNBt  i»  ■•• 


decent  loyalty  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
minster, acting  under  his  majesty's  warrant  sod 
their  own  zeal,  afterwards  exhumed  the  bodies  of 
all  who  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey  since  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  and  threw  them  in  a 
heap  into  a  deep  pit  dug  in  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard. Among  otbeis,  the  insfiensive  remains  of 
Oliver  Crommll's  mother  and  daughter,  who  had 
both  hem  models  cf  ,  fonale  domestic  virtue ;  of 
Doridaus,  one'  of  tte  lawyers  employed  on  tltt 
trial  of  ^the  late  king,  who  had  been  basely  mur- 
dered in  Holland  Yry  the  retainers  of  the  present 
king;  of  May,  the  aocompUshed  translator  of  the 
Pharsalia  and  historian  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
whose  mild  and  comprehensive  language  we  have 
so  frequently  quoted;  of  Pym,  that  great  and 
learned  champion  of  English  liberty ;  and  of  Blake, 
the  renowned  and  honest-hearted,  the  first  of  naval 
heroes,  were  torn  from  the  sacred  asylum  of  the 
tomb,  and  cast  like  Aog*  into  that  foul  pit 

Notwithstanding  ita  base  compliaoces,  Cbaries 
was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  Caivcntion  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  legality  of  whose  first  assembling  and 
constitution  some  doubts  were  entertained  ,  by 
lawyers.  His  ministers  bsstaied  the  pn^resa  of 
the  money-bills,  and  agreed  to  accept  half  of  Uie 
revenue  derived  from  the  excise,  in  lieu  of  the 
profits  formerly  drawn  from  the  Court  of  Wards, 
irhich  the  commonwealth-men  had  abolished ;  and 
the  chancellor  told  them  that  King  Charles,  wbosc 
time  was  notoriously  spent  with  mistrcaaea  and 
profligates  in  theatres  and  midnight  revela,  was, 
like  another  Constantino,  consUmtly  employi^ 
himself  in  conferences  with  learned  men  jar  die 
settlement  of  the  "  languishing  church."* 

Clarendon  assured  them,  moreover,  that  a  Ampt- 
rate  plot  had  been  discovered  to  rescue  the  ooo- 
demned  regicides,  seize  the  Tower,  Whitehall, 
and  Windsor  GasUe,  and,  by  meana  of  aa  inaur* 
rection  in  the  counties,  beadetl  by  General  LoA* 
lew,  to  restore  the  commonwealth;  that  aeveial 
suspected  persons  had  been  clapped  up  and  ex- 
amined perscmally  by  bia  nmesty,  whose  eloquence 
had  wrought  upon  some  of  them  to  confcas  thdr 
guilL   General  Ludlow  wss  at  this  moment  aa  &r 

Ihia  pndi»>  ipMimaa  Oasta  BritaBDonat.  TbaX  jItbibM 
TOfoe  Pep7*i  who  had  been  a  great  Roundhead  aad  CtaBwrUiM. 
and  who.  Id  Ui  yoath,  had  nropowd  that  (ha  fropar  teat  a«  a 
fnoeimi  ••nnan  npon  Charleil.  would  be~"Tbe  memorr  of  tha 
wleked  ahall  rot,  maatlana,  with  Mcnlnc  eonptacMicf,  OiBt  hit 
pretty  wlfc  had  been  abroad  with  ny  LadV  BattOB, "  awtef  at  Cimm- 
well,  Iretan.  and  Bradahaw  hui|ed  aad  bnriad  at  Tybora."   It  wm 

{uM  thr«a  dayi  bafore  thoM  brntaUtlM  that  a  pradamatiaa  «aa  i«»d 
n  all  ehnreliM  for  th«  kMpiBg  Ar  mr  iha  3Mh  of  Jaavarr  >a  a 
aoleniD  fbtt  for  the  martynMiu  of  Cbarlea  I.  EvelyB,  wbo  hud  a 
little  more  morality  and  deceney  than  Pepta,  thongli  iw  ia  trmttrrtj 
eatilled  to  hare  the  oplthati  of  nod  aad  taatla  w  1— 'ihnl  «pa« 
hint,  makM  Ihle  •xalttBK  «ntiy  in lila  diary :  —  *■  Jan.  30.— Thia  day 
were  the  «MeaaaM  of  tioaa  veb  Mbrla,  Cmawril,  Hndaba*,— tl« 
Judge  who  coadamned  fail  m^ity,— «Bd  Iraion,— MB'tB-Uw  to  tte 
oautpef,—d tainted  oat  of  thdc  tuparb  ttmba  fa  WcttaiBator  BTn^ 
tha  kintcf,  to  Tyboin,  and  banged  on  the  Kallowi  tten  fKai  mm 
in  the  inoming  liU  atx  at  ntght,  and  then  bnriad  nndat  Uut  Ikul 
and  inotnlBiunt  BMuamtnt  in  a  deep  pItt  tlionMd»  whs  had 
th«ni  fn  all  their  prlda  being  •peeiatort.  Look  back  ti  Vanmhat 
39,  1658  rOlivet'a  funeral],  and  be  iwtoBlthedl  aad  fear  Uod  ud 
huDuur  the  king,  aad  meddlo  not  with  (hen  who  an  0nrm  to 
chan^  t" 

•  ClaModoD  told  (bea  at  the  taiM  tlM  tJtAt  Us  m^^Mty  waa 
wholly  BDooeMfti^— that  MOM  men  woold  tflll  mtmsk  aad  rau 
Impri^y^bat,  fbat  IInm  dwaU  MM  iM  WlWSi  fef  iMr  M 
obadlnm. 
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off  BB  Switzerland,  tretabling  for  his  own  life, 
which  was  thTeatened  manv  times  by  royalist 
asBassini ;  and  it  appean  eimer  that  there  was  no 
plot  at  aU  or  one  of  a  very  insignificant  kind;  and 
that  Clarendrat'a  talk  about  a.  general  and  desperate 
innirrection  waa  -«  mere  bugbear  purposely  de- 
vised.* It  is  true  that  there  waa  an  insane  riot  in 
Iiondon  a  few  daya  after  the  delivery  of  the  chan- 
cellor's speech  in  parliament ;  but  me  number  of 
the  rioters  was  bo  iniignificant,  and  the  whole 
thing  so  unconcerted  and  hopeless,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  either  foreseen  or  dreaded  when 
it  actually  occnned.  On  the  night  of  the  6th 
of  January  Veoner,  a  wine-cooper  and  fifth  mo- 
narchy-man, who  had  been  in  trouble  for  similar 
outbreaks  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  who  was  de- 
cidedly mad,  inflamed  some  fifty  or  sixty  Tisionaries 
by  vehement  prcachipgf  and  these  men  rushed 
from  his  conventicle  in  (he  dty,  and  proclaimed 
" King  Jesus!"  They  broke  the  beads  of  some 
incredulous  watchmen  siiil  city-guards,  but  fled 
before  the  lord  mayor  and  the  ^eajfh  who  took  up 
anna.  They  cimeealed  thonselves  for  two  days  in 
Caen  Wood,  between  the  villages  of  Higl^te  and 
Hampstead,  during  which  time  the  lord  mayor 
pulled  down  dieir  meeting-house  in  the  city.  On 
the  9th  of  January  they  returned,  in  the  belief 
that  nrither  bullets  nor  sharp  steel  could  hurt 
them^ — broke  through  the  city-gates, — routed  all 
the  train-bauds  they  met, — put  the  king's  life- 
guards to  the  run ;  "  and  all  this  in  the  day-time, 
when  all  the  city  was  in  arms,  and  they  not  in  all 
above  thirty-one  !"t  At  last  they  were  hemmed 
in,  but  they  cut  their  way  into  a  house,  which 
they  defended  for  some  time  against  thousands. 
They  aU  refused  quarter,  but  about  sixteen  were 
taken  by  force  and  kept  alive  for  a  worse  death : 
the  rest  fell  with  arms  in  their  hands,  '*  shouting 
that  Christ  was  coming  presently  to  reign  on 
earth."  Anung  the  priaonen,  iibo  were  au  tried 
and  executed,  was  the  mad  wine-cooper  himaelf. 
In  diasolving  the  army,  care  bad  been  tak«i  to 
keep  on  foot  Monk's  regiment  and  a  regiment 
of  cavalry;  and  now,  under  colour  of  neceuity 
and  of  apprehension  of  the  great  insurrection 
announced  by  Clarendon,  some  new  ^uops  were 
raised  and  many  more  officers  of  the  old  army 
put  under  arrest.  The  Earl  of  Southampton, 
who  is  generally  considered  as  the  most  virtuous 

*  Undn  date  of  tb*  16th  of  DeenDbtf,  Ptm  boIm,— "  Id  tho 
aftmnoon  1  wrat  to  Whiteball.  whm  I  wm  nrprised  wfUi  Um  nrwa 
of*  plot  Kg*ln*fM  Itlng**  perMMud  my  LiNd  HoDk't;  udthmt 
■luce  lut  night  there  ue  kbont  forty  t*ken  up  an  iiupicion ;  tind, 
AtMMigRt  othert.  It  wu  laj  lot  to  meet  with  Simon  Beale,  tha  trom- 
pctnr,  who  took  m  and  Tom  Doling  Into  tho  guud  1b  Sootlaod  Yud. 
and  ihowed  a*  HaJor-KnMnJ  Ovrrton.  Heie  I  heard  him  Ataj  that 
ha  bgnJlty  of  any  UiiBgat  but  thai,  wrhanaa  It  saidthat  ha  b 
fcand  to  ha««  bronfht  many  arms  to  tovn,  be  eajra  it  U  only  to  aeD 
tliMB,  ■*  he  wiQ  pnve  by  oath."  Aud  tbia  nlnnte  diariit  never  uys 
«  mrd  mote  aboM  tb»  eoM^nton.  Hujr  of  Ibe  pndUmeat  otteen 
fand  been  airaatad  preriooalr  to  Um  dlafaandlis  vt  the  armv ;  and. 
now  that  tb«t  inaaiiw  wa(  aMOOtpUthad,  many  won  were  Miud  out 
•ffluHoii. 

f  Prpr***  IHwy*— "  W«  did  believe  tben,'*  addi  Papyi,  "  became 
ttMy  wen  aeen  op  and  down  In  every  place  In  the  eily,  and  had  been 
In  Hlifhffata  two  or  thiee  daya,  and  tn  asveral  other  plaoea,  to  be  at 
leaet  HO  :  a  thing  that  nevet  waa  heanl  o£  that  to  few  men  ahoold 
dan  and  do  ao  naeh  ■laehlaf.  Thdr  woidwafc  Tbt  Kiu  Jnia 
wdthrirlw«biVaalks|nlHt7  -» 


of  Charles's  ministers,  took  alarm  at  a  scheme 
which  was  then  seriously  entertained  of  raisiug 
such  a  standing  army  as  should  put  down  all 
opposition  to  the  royal  will ;  and  he  waited  upon 
the  chancellor  to  expostulate.  He  said  they  had 
felt  the  efiects  of  a  military  government,  though 
the  men  were  sober  and  religious,  in  CromweU's 
time ;  that  he  believed  vicious  and  dissolute  troops 
would  be  much  worse ;  that  the  king  would  grow 
fond  of  them;  that  they  would  become  inBolent 
and  ungovernable ;  and  that  then  ministers  must 
be  converted  into  mere  tools:  he  said  that  he 
would  not  look  on,  and  see  the  ruin  of  his  country 
b^un,  and  Ini  silent ; — a  wh^  staff  should  not 
b^3e  him.  Clarendon  admitted  that  ht  was  in 
the  right,  and  promised  to  divert  tlu  king  from 
any  other  force  than  what  might  be  proper  to 
make  a  show  with  and  capable  of  dispersing  un- 
ruly multitudes.  Southampton  said  that  if  the 
standing  army  went  no  farther  than  that,  he  could 
bear  it ;  but  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fix  such 
a  number  as  would  please  the  princn  and  not  give 
jealousy  to  the  people.  Clarendon,  however,  went 
to  the  king,  and  his  representations  (but  no  doubt 
still  more  the  poverty  of  the  court)  set  aside  the 
grand  project  for  the  present*  The  guards  and 
tiie  new  troops  that  were  raised  were  made  up  of 
men  recommended  by  Monk. 

"Every  one,"  says  a  bitter  writer,  "was  now 
everywhere  putting  in  for  the  merit  of  restora- 
tion, for  DO  other  reason,  certainly,  but  that  they 
might  have  the  reward."t  The  Protestants  in 
Ireland,  whether  high  church  or  presbyterian, 
laid  claim  to  Charles's  gratitude  for  having  been 
the  first  of  all  hia  sul^ects  to  invite  him  back, 
which  they  had  done  in  a  conventim,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  expulsion  of  Henry  Cromwell. 
But,  on  tlie  other  side,  the  Irish  Papists  claimed 
a  reward  for  thur  old  loyalty  and  long  sufferinga 
under  "the  late  usnrpas;"  and  t^  huml^ 
prayed  for  relief  as  to  their  forfeited  estties,  then 
religion,  and  liberties.  But  these  Papists,  not- 
witruitanding  their  immense  superiority  in  point 
of  number,  were  the  weaker  party;  to  restore  their 
lands  would  not  only  make  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Protestant  soldiers  and  adventurers  that  had  got 
possession  of  them,  but  also  of  powerful  companies 
and  individuals  of  note  in  England,  connected  by 
family  or  other  interests  with  the  occupants :  to 
grant  liber^  of  conscience  to  the  Catholics  would 
be  to  raise  a  general  Protestant  storm  throughout 
all  England  and  Scotland ;  and  Charles  was  not 
the  prince  to  run  into  these  dangers  ^ther  out  of 
gratitude  for  aervices  rendered  to  hie  father,  or  for 
Uie  sake  of  therel^n  which  he  seovUy  preferred. 
The  Froteatanta  were,  therefore,  ccmfirmed  in  pos- 


*  BvnuA.  **7*i  later,—'*  The  lord  chaaeaUor,  it 

una  Uktiut  oecArion  tuaax.  title  laie  plot  to  taSae  tian  In  the  people, 
4li^^ral>^u>*  nlateg      u  amy«irlbwfilt.taaddeatba  CDMiani 

dl*.  to^BtswuntaTmy*!^^™  gwro  too  wIm  to  b» 


be 

MAtddOwvluA  fMnd  how  that 
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session  of  all  they  had  got  during  the  Common- 
wealth ;  the  Catholics  were  discountenanced ;  and 
a  strictly  high  church  goremment  was  established 
in  Ireland  under  the  Earl  of  Oireryi  who  called  a 
parliament,  and  passed  an  **act  of  settlement,** 
which  was  held  to  give  legal  investment  in  the 
forfeited  estates  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  them  for  their  arrears,  to  the  merchant-adven- 
turen  who  bad  advanced  money  to  put  down  the 
great  insurrection,  and  to  those  who  had  become 
purchasers  at  a  later  date.  To  still  the  clamours 
of  the  Papists  a  court  of  claims  was  established  to 
examine  mto  the  cases  of  such  as  pretended  that 
their  property  had  been  illegally  confiscated;  and 
in  this  court  Charles  sometimes  mterfered  for  those 
whom  he  was  willing  to  favour.  The  Protestants 
were  furious  at  every  concession  made  to  the 
Papists,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Papists  com- 
plained of  this  court  as  denying  them  justice.  The 
one  were  resolute  to  hold  what  they  had  gained, 
the  other  to  recover  what  they  had  lost.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  reconciling  the  two  interests ; 
and,  again,  the  question  of  property  in  this  world 
set  men  more  against  each  other  than  their  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  next 

In  Scotland,  the  Presbyterians,  who  composed 
nearly  the  entire  nation,  flattered  themselves  that 
they  Had  peculiar  claims  upon  the  restored  Icing's 
gratitude.  They  had  repeatedly  taken  up  arms 
for  monarchy ;  and,  though  they  had  been  reduced 
to  a  quiescent  state  by  the  vigour  of  Cromwell, 
they  had  begun  to  move  again  aa  soon  as  death 
had  relieved  them  from  the  domination  of  that 
wonderful  man.  And  was  it  not  from  Scotland 
tlut  Monk,  the  restorer,  had  proceeded  to  execute 


the  great  plan  ?  The  king,  too,  had  been  among 
them;  had  taken  their  covenant;  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  defend  their  kirk ;  and  he  had  granted  an 
"  act  of  approbation"  to  indemnify  all  of  them  for 
earlier  occurrences.  But  Charles,  who  had  no 
scruples  of  comcience  ^atever,  held  that  theM 
oaths  and  engagements  had  been  made  under  com- 
pulsion ;  that  the  Covenanters,  while  be  vai 
among  them,  had  treated  him  with  harshness  and  in- 
dignity ;  and,  if  he  had  any  one  strong  feeling  about 
religions  or  sects,  it  was  hatred  of  the  strict  and 
formal  Kirk  of  Scotland.*  The  Marquess  of 
Argyle,  the  great  chief  of  the  Covenanters,  was 
not  without  his  misgivings,  and,  on  the  return  of 
Charles  to  England,  he  retired  for  a  time  to  the 
Highlands;  but  his  son,  the  lx>rd  Lorn,  ysho 
claimed  the  merit  of  a  constant  oppocition  to  the 
commonwealth-men  and  Cromwell,  hastened  to 
court  to  congratulate  the  sovereign ;  and  the  mmr- 
quess  himself  wrote  to  the  king  to  ask  leave  to 
come  and  wait  upon  him.  To  seize  this  victim 
among  his  mountains  and  the  clans  devoted  to  him 
would  have  been  a  work  of  difficul^,  and  therefore 
Charles  replied  in  a  seeming  fnendly  manner. 
Upon  that  Argyle  posted  up  to  Whitehall,  where, 
being  denied  admittance,  he  was  seized  and  sent 
to  the  Tower  as  a  traitor  and  regicide,  it  being 
asserted  that  he  had  encouraged  the  common- 
wealth-men to  put  the  late  king  to  death.  The 
Earl  of  Glencaim,  a  leader  of  the  Scottish  cavalier 
party,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  restore  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  as  it  existed  in  1650,  when 
Charles  was  in  the  country,  which  Oliver  Crom- 
well had  not  as  yet  reduced  to  a  dependency  of 

*  AcMiidinK  to  Bunwt,  he  wu  Hnutonicd  to  uj  thai  lha  Pmbf - 
tartan  wa«a  rcllgfaaqail«  nnSt  Im  agentianaol 
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the  English  commonveaUh.  Geiwral  Middleton, 
who  hui  made  Bome  yery  uniuccessfol  attempts  8^ 
shaking  off  Cromwell's  yoke,  was  elevated  to  the 
Scottish  peerage  (by  the  title  of  £arl  of  Middle- 
ton),  and  apjpointed  general  of  the  forces  and 
kinj^s  GonunuHoner  for  holding  the  parUament ; 
Glencaini  waa  made  chancellor,  the  Eu-1  of  Craw- 
find  treasuier,  the  Earl  t£  'BoQiiu  prendcnt  of 
die  conndl,  and  the  Earl  of  Laaderdale  aecre- 
tary  of  state.  The  chief  power  waa  divided  for 
a  time  between  Middleton  and  Lauderdjile,  who 
were  fiercely  jealous  of  each  other,  and  each 
conttantly  engaged  in  intrigues  to  ruin  bis  rival. 
These  selfish,  unprincipled,  and  violent  men, 
partly  with  the  consent  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, and  partly  in  spite  of  that  disjointed  and 
always  ill-constru(Aed  legislature,  soon  erected  one 
of  the  worst  tyrannies  that  ever  cursed  a  counlrj'. 
The  Marquess  of  Ai^le  was  sent  down  to  be  tried 
by  the  men  that  were  thirsting  for  his  blood  and 
hungering  for  his  estates.  He  was  charged  in 
thirty  articles  with  all  possible  treasons  and  crimes 
— tbe  charges  beg^nnmg  with  the  rising  of  the 
Covenanten  in  1638,  and  endii^  with  his  sitting 
in  Richard  Cromwell**  parliament,  in  1659. 
The  deUvering  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Enriiih  at 
Newcastle, — the  blood  of  Mcmtrose  and  nis  fol- 
lowers,— and  all  the  cruelties  that  had  been 
committed  in  the  course  of  Uie  hxig  and  fierce 
conflict  in  Scotland  were  heaped  upon  him  with 
every  possible  exaggeration.  The  old  marquess, 
who  was  assisted  by  the  notoriety  of  the  &cts, 
made  an  admirable  defence.  He  urged  that, 
during  the  late  unhappy  wars,  he  was  but  one 
among  a  great  many,  and  that  he  had  always  acted 
by  authority  of  parliament ;  that,  as  to  all  things 
done  before  the  year  1641,  the  late  king  htui 
buried  them  in  an  act  of  oblivion  then  passed,  as 
the  present  king  had  done  with  all  things  up  to 
the  year  I6&1,  so  that  he  could  not  be  bound  to 
answer  to  any  particular  before  the  latter  date ; 
that  he  was  absent  in  England  when  most  of  the 
barbarities  set  forth  against  him  were  committed, 
without  his  orders  and  without  his  bein^  able  to 
prevent  them;  that  many  of  these  stones  were 
mere  inventions,  or  aggravated  much  beyond  the 
truth;  that  Montrose  and  the  fierce  clans  that 
followed  him  bad  begun  the  atrocities  by  burning 
and  blood-shedding ;  and  that  the  retaliation  was 
natural  and  inevitable  in  the  heat  of  the  timeu  and 
the^ temper  of  the  people;  that,  as  for  his  com- 
pliance with  the  usurpation,  he  had  not  complied 
till  the  nation  was  quite  conquered,  when  he  waa 
justified,  both  by  divines  and  lawyers,  in  sub- 
mitting to  an  inevitable  necessi^ ;  that  this  sub- 
mission was  the  epidemical  sin  of  the  whole 
nation ;  and  that  his  compliance  vrith  Cromwell 
mi{^  well  be  excused,  seeing  that  a  man  so 
cmment  inthe  law  as  his  mwesty's  advocate  (no^ 
his  prosecutor)  had  taken  ue  engagement  to  the 
usurper.  Here  Fletcher,  the  lord  advocate,  w^ 
so  inflamed  that  he  c^ed  Bim  an  impudieT^ 
villain !   Argyle  gravely  said  that  he  had  lear^  ^ 
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in  his  affliction  to  bear  reproaches ;  but  if  the 
parliament  saw  no  cause  to  condemn  him  he  should 
not  be  concerned  at  the  king's  advocate's  rfuling. 
Fletcher  afterwards  inserted  an  additional  article, 
charging  him  with  accession  to  the  late  king's  death, 
oflFering,  as  his  only  evidence,  a  bold  presumption.* 
While  ihe  trial  waa  in  progress,  the  Lord  Lorn  ob- 
tain«l  a  letter  from  the  king,  ordering  that  the  lord 
advocate  should  not  inaist  upon  any  offences  com- 
mitted previously  to  1651,  when  the  present  king 
had  given  his  indemnity,  which  of  course  in- 
cluded everything  relating  to  his  father's  trial.  In 
the  same  letter  Charles  also  required  that,  when 
the  trial  was  ended,  the  whole  process  should  be 
submitted  to  him  before  the  parliament  gaye 
sentence.    But  the  king's  commissioner,  Mid- 
dleton, who  doubted  whether  an  attainder  could  be 
procured  if  the  occurrences  of  1648  were  passed 
over,— who  expected  to  be  enriched  by  Argyle'a 
forfeiture, — and  who,  no  doubt,  he,d  good  en- 
couragement in  his  seeraiiig  opposition  to  the 
royal  will,  represented  that  the  staying  of  sentence 
till  the  proceedings  were  subniitted  to  the  king 
would  look  "  like  a  distrust  of  the  justice  of  the 
parliament;'*  that  it  would  "much  discourage 
this  loyeU  and  a^tionate  parliament  ;**  and  at  his 
instance  Charles  recalled  that  part  of  his  letter, 
and  allowed  the  commisnoner  to  disrq;ard  the 
other  part  of  it,  whidi  limited  the  offences  to  the 
year  1651.   Middleton  then  made  a  search  for 
precedents  of  men  who  had  been  condemned  upon 
presumptive  evidence,  and  argued  the  matter  in 
person,  hoping  that  die  weight  of  his  authority 
would  bear  down  all  opposition.   But  Gilmore, 
though  recently  promoted  to  be  President  of  the 
Court  of  SesMon,  had  the  honesty  to  say  that  to 
attaint  Ai^le  upon  such  evidoice  would  be  more 
unjust  than  the  much  decried  attainder  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford ;  and  after  a  fierce  debate,  in  which 
Middleton  stormed  and  swore,  Gilmore  carried  a 
majority,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  that 
count.   Argyle  now  diought  that  he  was  safe ; 
but  Middleton  resolved  to  make  his  compliance 
with  CromweU  Ugh  treason.   Even  here  the  lord 
commissioner  would  have  been  defeated  had  it 
not  been  for  the  villanous  offices  of  his  friend  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle.    Monk,  the  reatoier,— a 
servant  worthy  of  the  prince  he  had  restored, — 
searched  among  his  papers  and  found  some  private 
letters  which  Argyle  had  written  to  him  when  he 
(Monk)  waa  the  sworn  friend  of  CromweU  and 
the  general  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  which 
the  marquess  expressed  his  zeal  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  system  of  government.  These 
private  letters  Monk  sent  down  to  Scotland  by  an 
express ;  and  Middleton  ordered  them  to  be  read 
in  parliament  after  the  production 
evideftce  w  stricdy  ill^*!-  The 
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iMtantaneous  and  fatal;  all  the  friendi  of  the 
marquees  ran  out  as  if  a  bomb  had  fallen  among 
them;  the  rest  agreed  that  these  letters  proved 
that  the  prisoner's  compliance  with  the  usurper 
was  not  feigned  and  compulsory,  but  sincere  and 
voluntary,  and  they  condemned  him  as  guilty  of 
treason.  At  first  they  designed  that  he  should 
be  hanged  as  Montrose  had  been ;  but  in  the  end 
it  was  carried  that  he  should  be  beheaded,  that 
his  head  should  be  set  up  over  the  jail  where  the 
Covenanters  had  set  the  head  of  Montnwe,  and 
that  this  should  be  done  within  two  days.  Argyle 
begged  for  ten  days*  respite  in  order  that  the 
king's  pleasure  might  be  known ;  but,  when  this 
was  refused,  he  understood  the  intention  of  the 
court,  and  exclaimed,  1  placed  the  crown  upon 
his  head,  and  this  is  my  reward."*  No  time  wu 
lost  in  showing  what  feeling  the  restored  govern- 
ment entertained  towards  thfe  free-spoken  rainiatera 
of  the  kirk.  Twelve  eminent  preachers  who  came 
to  Edinburgh  with  a  "  warm  paper"  were  seized 
by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  the  chancellor, 
together  with  their  remonatrance-t  After  sufiiehng 
imprisonment,  insults,  and  deadly  threats,  aU 

'  Whan  Chmrle*  «M  erowDed  at  Scooe,  In  IGSl,  Arnlftpluatl  the 
cnnvn  upuu  hit  head,  and  at  that  time  It  wa<  fenna])]'  tMuered  that 
ba  would  loon  be  the  klnr"*  (Uher-la  Uw. 

I  "  lu  It,  aTtcT  lome  cold  rompliment  to  the  kine  upon  hii  reatora- 
tloa,  thev  nut  him  Id  mind  of  the  eoTtmaat  which  he  bud  to  aolemnly 
aworn  wbtla  amot)|t  them  :  they  Uraenled  that,  Inilead  at  partulug 
the  eodt  of  it  in  Bneland.  at  he  bad  isoni  to  do.  be  had  tat  up  the 
egmmoo  pra;er  In  hit  chapel,  and  tbe  order  of  Uthopa :  apos  which 
the*  made  terribia  deanndatloaa  of  heavr  indnenta  tim  God  on 
Urn  If  hedldM>t>tMdMtlwc«vnul.*kMithnrMlMlhaoMkof 
Ood."— AmC 


these  ministers  were  dismissed  except  Guthrj,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  who,  ten  years 
before,  "  had  let  fly  at  the  king  in  his  senDona." 
'*  This  personal  afiront,"  says  Burnet,  "  had  ir- 
ritated the  king  more  against  him  than  against  any 
other  of  the  party ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  atrike  a 
terror  into  them  all  by  making  an  example  of 
him."  The  reader  will  underatuid  that  in  such  a 
case  justice  and  law  were  wholly  disregarded; 
and,  besides,  Middleton,  the  king's  commisaioQer, 
had  a  personal  animosity  against  the  preacfas, 
who,  in  the  late  times,  had  excommunicated  him. 
All  people  were  disgusted  at  Middleton's  blood- 
hound eagerness  in  the  prosecution ;  but  the  Earl 
of  Tweeddale  was  the  only  one  that  had  courage 
to  urge  that  death  was  too  severe  a  punishment, — ■ 
that  banishment  had  been  hitherto  the  severest 
penalty  that  had  been  laid  on  preachers  for  any 
expression  of  their  opinions.  Outhry  was  ooo- 
demned  to  die,  and  he  was  hanged  a  few  dayi 
after  the  execution  of  Ai^yle.  With  him  was 
hanged  one  Gowan,  who  had  deserted  to  Crom- 
well while  the  king  was  in  Scotland.  The 
man,"  aays  Burnet,  "  was  inconaiderable  till  tb^ 
made  him  more  considered  by  putting  him  to 
death  on  such  an  account  at  so  great  a  distance  of 
time."  The  fourth  victim  was  Bishop  Burnet's 
own  uncle,  Johnstone  of  Wanistoo,  one  of  tbe 
greatest  and  most  eloquent  asserters  of  the  cove- 
nant, who  had  done  as  much  as  any  man  in 
Scotland  against  epiioopacy  and  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  I.  This  old  sun  fled  to  the  contiocDt ; 
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but  tame  time  after,  the  Frendi  goTeroment  gave . 
him  up  to  Charlea,  and  he  ma  aent  back  to  Soot- 
land,  and  Med  and  hanged.  It  had  been  aasumed 
aa  a  principle  that  the  dettn^en  of  Montroaa,  the 
idol  of  the  cavalier  party,  ahould  feel  the  full 
weight  of  retaliation  ;  and  yet  Macleod  of  Aasin, 
who  had  so  infamously  betrayed  Montrose  to  his 
enemies,  "  was  let  go  without  any  censure." 
Burnet  attributes  this  impunity  to  habits  of  de- 
bauchery in  Macleod  which  were  largely  sym- 
pathised with  by  the  now  dominant  faction  j 
but  probably  Macleod's  purse  and  estates  told 
another  story.  Swinton,  who  had  been  attainted 
for  deserting,  and  who  had  been  the  man  of  all 
Scotland  most  trusted  and  employed  by  Crom- 
well, waa  admitted  to  mercy,  because  Middle- 
ton,  in  hatred  to  lAuderdale,  who  had  got  the 

S 'ft  of  bis  estate,  recommended  him  to  the  kmg. 
any  othen  suftred  in  liberty  and  estate ;  but, 
aa  open  bribery  waa  a  rule  of  goremment,  md  as 
money  bought  pardons,  no  more  executiona  took 
place  at  present.  The  royal  commianoner,  Mid- 
dleton,  who  treated  all  state  affairs  after  the 
fashion  of  the  cavalier  camp,  and  bad  no  patience 
for  details,  and  no  respect  for  slow  constitutional 
courses,  proposed  and  carried,  as  the  better  and 
shorter  way,  a  general  act  rMcissory,"  that  is,  an 
act  annulling  all  the  proceedings  of  all  the  parlia- 
ments, conventions,  synods,  and  committees,  all  the 
acta  of  indemnity,  Ac,  that  had  been  held  or  passed 
since  the  year  1633.*  "This  act,"  saya  Burnet, 
"  was  a  most  extravagant  act,  and  only  fit  to  foe  con- 
cluded after  a  drunken  bout.  It  shook  all  possible 
security  fat  the  fiitute,  and  laid  down  a  most  per- 
mcioua  precedent"  Lauderdale,  in  his  aecre^ 
underhand  wey,  was  against  it,  not  out  of  any  love 
for  his  country,  but  out  of  hatred  to  Middleton. 
He  thought  it  would,  be  a  good  handle  to  a  court 
intrigue  whereby  to  tuin  his  rival ;  and  he  told 
the  king  that  Middleton  was  ignorant  of  tiie  first 
principles  of  government,  and  that  he  would  cut 
off  all  hopes  of  |»eace  and  subminion  in  Scotland. 
Middleton,  in  his  turn,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of 
these  insinuations,  accused  Lauderdale  of  mis- 
representing the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  of 
belying  the  king's  good  Bubjects, — an  offence 
called  in  Scottish  law  lesing-making, — and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  Lauderaale  should 
be  impeached.  But  Clarendon  told  him  that 
impeachments  were  dangerous  things, — that  **  the 
assaulting  of  a  minister,  as  lon^  ea  he  bad  on  in- 
terett  in  the  Atn^,  was  a  practice  diet  never  coold 
be  mproved :  it  was  one  of  the  un«uy  things  that 
a  House  of  Commons  of  England  sometimet  iwn>' 
lured  on,  which  toas  vnaratejvl  to  the  court." 
Thus  the  matter  drc^rped ;  and  the  two  rivals, 
reconciled  in  appearance,  went  on  in  amiable 
unison  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  kirk  and  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  Scotland.   **This,*'  saya 

•  Bwwt  M}atb>t  ttr  AnUbiUPrimtiMfc  "tha  rablUnt  oTui 
jjBtA  HMiIMm'b  mmmtm,'*  int  nnMt«L  "  half  ia  im,"  tbu 
prtdiw  ut>  «hMi  «u  mat  motvad  apM  lUl  lha  tamAm  "ial. 
2rwt  hUm^  mhuh  fai  dnakn  boMsm,  h  mi  iaMaUaMT* 
wtmaft.  Vk 
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Burnet,  who  was  Uvinc  in  the  midst  of  it,  "waa  a 
mad  roaring  tim^  full  of  extravagance;  and  no 
wonder  it  waa  so  when  the  men  of  afbirs  were 
almost  perpetually  drunk."  They  passed  an  act 
making  the  29th  of  May  a  perpetual  holiday, 
since  on  that  happy  day  the  king  had  been  restored 
and  an  end  put  to  three-and-twenty  years  of  re- 
bellion. The  presbyterian  ministers  saw  that  1^ 
observii^  this  act  they  should  condemn  all  tbeir 
former  proceedings  as  rebellious  and  hypocritical ; 
and  it  waa  a  tenet  of  the  kirk,  which  bad  rubbed 
out  all  the  <dd  rubric,  that  no  human  authority 
could  make  a  day  holy, — that  no  day  iras  holy 
save  the  Ssbbatb.  But  they  had  not  courage  to 
offer  a  decided  resistance,  and  it  was  enacted  in 
their  prealnrteries  that  they  should  observe  that  day 
as  a  day  of  thankmivine.  In  spite  of  the  alarm- 
ing warning  hdd  out  bjr  the  past,  and  by  the  fiite 
of  the  first  Charles,  it  was  reaolved  to  set  up 
episcopaoy;  and  Sharp,  a  minister  who  waa  to  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  what  Monk  bad  been  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, pressed  Middleton  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  general  consternation  and  establish 
bishops.  At  the  same  time  he  duped  his  brethren 
with  professions  of  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  kirk, 
and  persuaded  them  to  send  him  up  to  court  as 
their  delegate,  assuring  them  that  he  would  labour 
to  procure  the  settlement  of  presbytery  on  a  new 
and  undisputed  basis.  Sharp,  accordingly,  went 
to  London,  and  soon  returned  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's!  Other  men  "  were  sought  out  to  be 
bishops,"  only  one  of  the  Scottish  prelates  of 
Laud's  making  being  now  alive;  and  these  men, 
after  receinng  consecration  from  the  ArehlMhoD 
of  Canterbury,  hurried  down  to  Scotland,  **aQ 
in  <ne  coach,*'  to  take  possession  of  their  seea.  In 
the  first  seesion  of  parliament  after  tiieir  arrival 
Middleton  proposed  that,  although,  the  act  rescis- 
sory hariug  aimnlled  all  enactments  since  the  year 
1633,  tbe  old  laws  in  favour  of  episcopacy  were 
revived,  and  the  bishops  had,  accordingly,  a  right 
to  come  and  take  their  places  in  parliament,  yet  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  respect  to  send  a  deputation  to 
invite  them  to  resume  their  seats.  This  was 
readily  agreed  to ;  and  so  the  bishops  again  ap- 
peared among  the  lords  of  parliament.  The 
power  in  the  church  of  this  restored  hierarchy 
was  made  very  abeolntr,  and  all  meetings  of  the 
synods  and  presbyteriea  were  forbidden  in  a  royal 
proclamation,  under  pain  of  treason.  Some  of 
the  presbyterian  preachers  were  summoned  b^fne 
pailiement  to  answer  fiv  reflections  made  in  thdr 
sermona  agunat  episcopacy ;  and  presentiy  lUI 
men  were  requhed  to  take  the  oath  of  alliance 
and  supremacy,  acknowledging  the  right  of  the 
king  to  settle  religion  and  the  church.  In  the 
midst  of  a  general  subservience  in  parliament,  two 
meDj  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  and  Dr.  Robert  Leigh- 
ton*  ^  somewhat  reluctantly  been  induced 
^ccept  the  bishopric  of  Dunblane,*  had  the 
to  TtnaU    CtanUa  offered  to  take  the  oath 
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pioTided  he  might  join  his  explanation  to  it ;  and 
Leighton  said  that  the  land  mourned  already  by 
reason  of  the  many  oaths  that  had  been  taken^ — 
that  this  oath  was  capable  of  a  double  meaning, — 
that  it  ought  to  be  explained  and  made  dear,  and 
that  otherwise  the  imposing  of  it  would  look  like 
laying  anarea  for  people.  To  this  Sharp,  who  had 
so  recently  worn  the  Genevan  gown  himaelf,  re- 
plied, with  great  bitterness  and  inaolence,  that  it 
waa  beneath  Uie  dignity  of  government  to  make 
acts  to  satisfy  the  weak  scruples  of  peevish  men ; 
that  it  ill  became  those  who  had  forcibly  imposed 
their  covenant  on  all  people  without  any  explana- 
tion to  expect  now  such  extraordinary  favours  to 
themselves.  But  the  enlightened  Leighton  in- 
sisted that  the  indulgence  ought  to  be  gnutted  for 
that  very  reason,  that  all  people  might  see  a  dif- 
ference between  the  mild  proceedings  of  the 
government  now  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Cove- 
nanters then ;  and  that  it  ill  became  the  very  aame 
persona  who  had  complained  of  that  rigour  to 
practise  it  themselves,  for  thus  it  would  be  aaid 
that  the  world  goes  mad  by  turns.  Middleton, 
who  wanted  the  oath  as  a  trap  for  scrajpinlom  oon- 
acioices,  was  furious  at  this  philosophical  reason- 
ing, which,  however,  had  no  efiect,  and  the  odious 
act  waa  made  as  aharp  as  Archbishop  Sharp  and 
the  king's  commissioner  desired.  But,  not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  proposed  another  oath,  abjuring  £»> 
mally  both  the  league  and  covenant  and  the  national 
covenant ;  and  between  these  two  oaths  they  drove 
the  preshyterians  from  all  offices  in  the  church, 
the  state,  or  magistracy,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
into  perpetual  banishment  It  is  an  astounding 
fact,  that,  in  the  country  which  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  had  risen  like  one  man  against 
much  less  than  this,  not  a  sword  leaped  frmn  its 
acabbaid,  not  a  blow  was  struck  for  the  league 
and  covenant;  but  the  people  were  stupified  by 
the  Buddomesa  of  these  proceedinga,  and  tbey 
were  abandoned  and  bete^red  by  the  majoritf  o£ 
the  aelfiah  and  time-serving  aristocracy.* 

A.D.  1661.— The  new  Engliah  parliament  met 
m  the  8th  of  May.  The  elections  had  gone 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  royalists  and  the  cavaliers, 
and  the  sons  of  cavaliers  predominated;  for  the 
great  families,  the  old  gentry  and  the  episcopal 
clergy  had  recovered  and  practised  their  ancient 
influence  over  elections,  while  the  preshyterians 
were  scared  into  inactivity — the  cavaliers  every 
where  proclaiming  them  enemies  to  monarchy. 
Not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  presbyterian 
party  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons ; 
all  the  reat  of  the  membera  entertained,  or  were 
ready  to  embrace  vptm  advantageous  conditions, 
the  moat  extravagant  notima  tnubing  the  prero- 
ntive  of  the  Idng  and  the  righta  of  the  cmnch. 
This  parliament — ibr  the  disgrace  of  the  coontiry 
—lasted  much  longn  than  that  which  ia  dia- 
tinguiahed  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Long 
Parliament;  but  a  distinctive  epithet  waa  not 

•  BntDTt,  Own  Time.— Clarsndoa,  Life.— State  TMa^mmU 
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wanting — it  was  called  the  Pension  Parliament 
The  House  of  Commons  began  with  votinif  that 
all  their  members  should  receive  the  sacnunent 
by  a  certain  day  according  to  the  ritea  of  the 
church  of  England,  under  pain  of  exdouon. 
Alderman  Lore,  wUo  at  fint  stood  out,  was  ac* 
tually  mapended ;  bu^  as  he  afterwards  sat  hi  the 
House  as  sn  active  member  of  the  oppoutian,  be 
must  have  conformed  like  die  reat  of  ma  brethren, 
only  a  little  later.  Then,  in  conceit  with  the 
Lords,  the  Commons  condemned  "  that  great  in- 
strument of  mischief,  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,"  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man. The  acts  establishing  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  chief  ordinances  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
were  treated  in  the  aame  manner.  They  then 
passed  a  number  of  bills,  which  all  had  for  their 
object  the  strengthening  of  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment Tlwy  dedared  that  there  waa  no 
legislative  power  m  either  or  both  houses  of  par- 
liament without  the  king;  that  the  sole  supreme 
command  of  the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  oy  aea 
and  land,  waa,  and  ever  had  been,  by  the  laws  of 
England,  in  Ae  crown;  that  neither  House  could 
prdend  to  it,  nor  lawfidly  take  up  arms  against  the 
long  in  any  case  whatever;  and  that  an  oath 
should  be  taken  to  that  effect.*  They  reatoicd 
the  bishops  to  their  Mats  in  the  House  of  Peers ; 
they  increased  the  rigour  of  the  law  of  treason ; 
they  declared  it  to  he  a  high  misdemeanor  to  call 
the  king  a  papist;  and  they  materially  cnrtailed 
one  of  tiie  most  important  of  the  popular  rights, 
the  right  of  petitioning  the  king  or  parliament,  by 
enacting  that  no  petition'  should  have  more  than 
twenty  signaturea,  unless  by  pennission  of  three 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  the  majori^  of  the  grand 
jury.  The  cavaliers  would  also  gladly  have  stnick 
at  uie  Bill  of  Indemni^,  in  order  to  wrench  frtMn 
the  adheroits  of  the  Commonwealth  all  the  pn^ 
perty  th^  had  acquired ;  but  Clarendon  that 
any  invasion  d  that  act  would  be  too  dmagenm, 
and  the  cavalier*  were  obliged  to  omtent  them- 
selves with  a  vote  of  60,0001.  to  he  diatributed 
among  the  sofierers  of  their  class,  and  to  oonfirm 
the  Indemnity  Act.  At  the  same  time  they  paawd 
a  Bill  of  Supply  for  the  king ;  and  then  (on  the 
30th  of  July)  thia  parliament  adjourned  to  the 
28th  of  November. 

When  they  reassembled  there  waa  no  visiUe 
diminuticm  of  their  loyalty-<or  orthodos^;  and 
Clarendon  excited  their  zeal  by  disclosures  of  a 
pretended  conspiracy,  which  was  said  to  extend  all 
over  the  couutiy.  The  king  confirmed  the  awftl 
disclosures  made  by  the  chancellor;  but  perfaapa, 
at  that  moment,  Charles  maj  have  been  made  to 
believe  that  the  ury  oonspiracjr  really  existed. 
Hie  CommtMia,  in  a  paroxysm  of  r^  and  terra', 

'■  ■  Thafom  ofUi«(MUiwu^-''I,A.B,dBdHfaraBBllNH«wtkBt 
ll  !•  not  Uirfnl.  Dpou  aaj  wrtMM*  wbtlMmt,  to  UIm  am*  «ntKM 
tli«  kiiiK !  and  thai  I  do  Bblwr  UiMiniUmM  paritlM  oT  taUvK  aiw 
by  lili  tDtlMirity  agKiMt  hii  |imin,or  u«lutttMiM«b»  •»  CO*, 
miutuned  by  blm :  m  help  nc  Om."  Aad  tU*  valli*  eaHMsKK 
calM  th«  eorpMatioD  oath,  wai  to  be  lakra  hf  ml)  ma^mmtmrn  aai 
peTsooa  bearUiB  oSleei  of  tnut  in  eMporatloaa.  Tha  Tllll.  isfcii  iui 
Uw  oaib,  wt  not  pMand  UU  Iha  nnt  mmIbb. 
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called  fur  more  blood — for  the  execution  of  such 
of  the  condemned  refncides  aa  had  hitherto  been 
■pared — and  demandra  the  trial  of  Sir  Harry  Yone 
and  General  Lambert,  who  had  both  been  excepted 
from  the  Act  of  OUinon,  but  recommended  by 
the  CoDTentioQ  Parliament  to  the  king,  who  had 
promiaed  to  ipare  their  Uvea.  But  Charka,  whp 
never  respected  a  promiae,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the 
reconiDoidation  of  the  Poiaion  Parliament;  and  it 
was  arrai^ed  that  Vane  and  Idmbert  should 
suffer  during  the  next  recess.  In  the  mean  time, 
to  stay  the  appetite  of  raigeance,  three  distinguished 
Commonw^th-men,  the  Lord  Monson,  Sir  Henry 
M)ldmay,and  Sir  Robert  Wallop,  were  drawn  upon 
sledges,  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  from  the 
Tower  to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  then  back  to 
the  Tower,  there  to  remain  prisoners  for  life.  In 
this  session  a  Conformity  Bill,  recommended  if 
not  actually  drawn  up  by  Clarendon,  was  debated 
and  passed  in  all  its  intolerant  rigour,  the  Lords 
having  vainly  attempted  to  soften  some  of  its 
clauses.  It  enacted  that  every  parson,  vicar,  or 
other  minister,  should  publicly  declare  before  his 
congr^pudon  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to 
everyt£ng  contained  and  prescribed  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer;  and  that  every  preacher  that 
had  not  scoeived  ordination  frcon  the  hands  of  a 
bishop  must  anbmit  to  that  pn)ce8s  before  the  next 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  A  few  new  collects 
added  by  the  bishops  to  the  Prayer  Book  did  not 
tend  to  make  this  act  more  palauble.  In  one  of 
these  collects  a  new  epithet  was  added  to  the  Utle 
of  the  openly  profane  and  immoral  Charles,  he 
being  styled  "our  most  religious  king;"  and  the 
dissenters  "could  not  down  with"  the  story  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon,  introduced  from  the  Apocrypha  ; 
nor  with  the  new  holidays,  such  as  St.  Barnabas, 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary, now  dedicated  to  King  Charles  the  Martyr. 
When  the  Commons  had  done  with  this  Con- 
formity Bill,  they  voted  the  Idng  a  subsidy  of 
1,200,000/.,  and  a  hearth  or  chimney-tax  for 
ever  .**  and  the  parliament  was  prorc^ued  on  the 
19th  of  May  with  a  flatteru^  spmh  irom  Charles, 
who  promised  to  take  better  care  berth  of  his  money 
and  his  morals. 

It  was  h^b  time,  ibr  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage.  Nearly  all  the  courts  of  Europe  had 
•truggled  for  the  honour  of  giving  a  vrife  to  this 
dissolute,  heartless  man,  for  the  morals  of  princes 
are  never  nicely  weighed  in  these  arrangements; 
and  whatever  contempt  Charles  had  excited  on 
the  continent  as  an  exiled,  errant  king  de  jvre, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  important  of  crowned 
heads  as  de  facto  king  of  England.  Charles 
held  himself  at  auction,  and  Portugal  became  the 
highest  bidder,  offering,  with  the  Princess  Cadie- 
rine,  Tangiers,  Bombay,  the  advantages  of  a  fne 
trade,  and  htdf  a  million  sterling;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  offer  should  be  accepted,  not- 
withstanding the  religion  of  the  princess  and  the 

*  Bmjr  hove  nted  kbon  twentjr  ■UUiiua  ww  lo  pay  Ivo  Mi. 
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opposition  of  Spain,  which  still  claimed  the  Por- 
tuguese kingdom,  and  treated  the  House  of  Bra* 
ganza  as  rebels  and  usurpers.  The  orthodox 
Clarendon  decided  Charles  in  this  resolution,  in 
spite  of  the  representations  of  many  of  his  own 
party,  who  rationally  feared  that  the  king,  already 
suspected  of  popery,  would  be  still  more  mis- 
tnisted  when  he  slumld  have  a  Catholic  wife  and  a 
mass-chapel  in  his  own  house.  Ailter  aome  ne- 
cessary delays  that  were  irksome  to  the  king,  not 
because  he  longed  for  the  royal  bride,  but  because 
he  was  greatly  in  need  of  the  dower,  the  treaty 
was  conduded,  and  Lord  Sandwich  was  dispatched 
with  a  small  fle^  to  take  possession  of  Tangiers 
and  bring  home  the  bride  and  the  money.  Cathe- 
rine of  Braganza  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
20th  of  May,  and  was  there  met  by  her  husband, 
who  conducted  her  in  state  to  Hampton  Court. 
At  this  time  Charles's  mistress,  en  litre,  was  "  one 
of  the  race  of  the  Villiers,"  married  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  who,  on  her  account,  and  for  his  base 
connivance,  was  taken  into  ihe  diplomatic  ser- 
vice and  raised  to  the  Irish  peenifle  as  Earl  of 
Castlemaine.  People  expected  thatlie  would  now 
break  with  die  mistress,  or,  at  least,  manage  his 
intercourse  with  her  as  privately  as  possible.  But 
he  was  not  prepared  to  make  any,  the  leasl^  sa- 
crifice, either  to  duty  or  decency :  he  dined  and 
supped  with  my  Lady  Castlemaine  every  day  and 
night  of  the  week  that  preceded  the  queen's 
arrival ;  he  was  there  on  me  night  that  bonfires 
were  lit  in  the  street  for  that  event  ;*  he  left  her  to 
go  to  his  bride ;  and,  when  Catherine  was  esta- 
blished at  Hampton  Court,  he  not  only  presented 
her  himself,  but  also  insisted  that  she  should  be 
one  of  the  queen's  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.t 
Clarendon,  who  worshipped  the  proprieties  and 
outward  appearances,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, spoke  with  great  boldness  to  the  king  on 
the  subject  of  this  scandalous  appointment,  telling 
him  **  of  the  hard-heartedness  and  cruelty  in  laying 
such  a  command  upon  the  queen  which  flesh  and 
blood  could  not  comply  with.  The  king,"  says 
he,  "  heard  him  with  patience  enough,  yet  with 
those  little  interraptions  which  were  natural  to 
him,  especially  to  that  pa^t  where  he  had  levelled 
the  mistresses  of  kings  and  princes  with  other 
lewd  women,  at  which  he  expressed  some  indig- 
nation, being  an  argument  often  debated  before 
him  those  who  would  have  them  looked  upon 
above  any  other  men's  wives."  But,  according  to 
the. historian's  own  account,  the  mwal  oonversa- 

•  Popyi't  DUry. 

t  ■'  |I«  (Chum)  M  h«r  into  her  chamber  and  proRenUd  hn  to 
the  qoMti,  who  Teceived  li«r  with  the  ume  grace  **  *he  liad  done  the 
ntt,  there  Wn(  many  locde  and  other  ladles  M  the  lame  Ume  Uiere. 
But  whether  bet  najerty .  tn  Dm  Imlant,  knew  who  ihe  waa,  or,  npoB 
r«K)ntttiio>t.  fbtind  it  ktlerwardi.  «he  wai  no  Noner  tat  in  her  chair 
th»*  her  colour  changed  vuA  teara  gnihad  out  of  hei  eye*,  and  lier 
fc^L  hUd,  »d  ihc  lainted  an  that  ihe  wm  torthwlth  removed  Into 
*W«  TOOm,  aU  the  wnn^ny  tattled  oaX  of  that  where  ahe  wu 
P^lv«*  ItlUaS  ott*  ao  ttototteuily  when  u  many  peraona 

X.ll»'*'-«ei»l,  tt»*  \\ai  tools  eA  Moon  It  *\th  wmidettul  InMifuation,  and 
^  .«  V*^«al  ol  At«uie0  tat  teAilon  wt  *•  wprewwy ,  and  who 
>«'  V"»^«tn  v^«Wc\>.  vta*  he  wat  aw  Bwrt  iaahiaa  and  tka 
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tion  ended  by  the  king's  "  requiring  him  to  use 
all  those  arguments  to  the  queen  which  vere 
neceasar^  to  induce  her  to  a  fail  compliance  with 
whai  the  king  desired."  And  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England — the  model  Clarendon — who  is 
still  styled,  by  some,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
Englishmen,  one  that  through  all  circumstances 
maintained  the  innate  dignity  of  his  character, — 
the  upright  minister,  the  true  patriot,  and  the 
honest  mau, — undertook  the  office,  and  waited 
several  times  on  the  forlorn  young  queen  to  prove 
to  her  the  suitableness  of  submission  and  resigna- 
tion "  to  whatsoever  his  majesty  should  desire  of 
her,"  and  to  insinuate  (his  own  words!)  "what 
would  be  acceptable  with  reference  to  the  lady," 
Catherine,  who  had  told  this  hoary-headed  media- 
tor for  royal  profligacy  that  she  had  to  struggle 
with  more  difficulties  than  ever  woman  of  her  con- 
dition had  known, — that  at  limes  she  was  forced 
*'  to  give  vent  to  that  passion  that  was  ready  to 
break  her  heart," — now  assured  him  "  that  the 
king's  insisting  upon  that  particular  could  proceed 
from  no  other  ground  but  his  hatred  of  her  person, 
and  to  expose  her  to  the  contempt  of  the  world, 
who  would  think  her  worthy  of  such  an  afiront  if 
she  submitted  to  it,  which  before  she  would  do, 


she  would  put  herself  on  board  any  little  Teasel, 
and  80  be  transported  to  Lisbon."  The  chancellor 
upon  this  reminded  her  "  that  she  had  not  the 
disposal  of  her  own  person,  nor  could  go  out  of 
the  house  where  she  was  without  the  king's  leave 
and  therefore  advised  her  "not  to  speak  any  more 
of  Portugal,  where  there  were  enough  who  would 
wish  her  to  be."  The  chancellor  then  made  haste 
to  inform  his  employer  of  all  that  had  passed,  and 
to  request,  not  that  he  would  give  up  his  design  of 
fixing  his  mistress  constantly  in  court  as  the 
servant  of  his  wife,  but  that  he  would  forbear 
pressing  the  queen  in  that  matter  for  a  day  or 
two,  till  he  had  once  more  waited  upon  her.  But, 
according  to  his  narrative,  tbe  king  listened  to 
other  counsellors,  and  resolved  to  make  his  wife 
submit  at  once.  "The  6re  flamed  that  night 
higher  thnn  ever :  the  king  reproached  the  queen 
with  stubbornness  and  want  of  duty,  and  ahe  him 
with  tyranny  and  want  of  affection  :  he  used 
threats  and  menaces  which  he  never  intended  to 
put  in  execution,  and  she  talked  loudly  how  iD 
she  was  treated,  and  that  she  would  return  mgmn 
to  Portugal.  He  replied,  that  she  should  do 
well  first  to  know  whether  her  mother  would 
receive  her ;  and  he  would  give  her  a  fit  oppor- 
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tunity  to  know  that,  by  sending  to  their  home  all 
her  Portuguese  servants ;  and  that  he  would  forth- 
with give  order  for  the  discharge  of  them  all." 
What  the  threats  and  menaibes  were  which  Charles 
never  intended  to  put  in  execution  we  know  not, 
but  be  forthwith  executed  hia  cruel  threat  of  de> 
priving  his  wife  of  her  aernnta, — her  countrrmen 
and  countrywomen,  the  friends  of  her  childhood. 
Aiter  an  interview  with  the  chancellor,  who  lud 
be»  again  with  tiie  quem,  using  ergumeots  and 
cajolery  to  overcome  her  natural  repugnance,  "  he 
persevered  in  all  bis  resolutions  without  any 
remorse, — directed  a  day  for  all  the  Portugueses 
to  be  embarked  without  assigning  any  consider- 
able thing  of  bounty  to  any  of  them,  or  voucb- 
safii^  to  write  any  letter  to  the  king  or  queen  of 
Portugal  of  the  cause  of  the  dismission  of  them. 
And  tihis  rigour  prevailed  upon  the  great  heart  of 
the  queen,  who  had  not  received  any  money  to 
enable  her  to  be  liberal  to  any  of  those  who  had 
attanded  her  out  of  their  own  country,  and  pro- 
mised themselves  places  of  great  advantage  in  her 
family ;  and  she  eameatly  denred  the  kingthat  she 
might  retain  aome  few  of  those  who  were  known 
to  her,  and  of  most  use,  that  she  might  not  be 
wholly  left  in  the  handa  of  strangers ;  and  em- 
ployed othera  to  mdce  the  same  auit  to  the  king 
<m  her  behalf.  Whereupon  the  Countess  of  Pe* 
nalva,  who  had  been  bred  with  her  from  a  child, 
and  who,  by  the  infirmity  of  her  eyes  and  other  in- 
disposition of  health,  scarce  stirred  out  of  her 
chamber,  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  court ; 
and  some  few  inferior  servants  in  her  kitchen  and 
in  the  lowest  offices,  besides  those  who  were 
necessary  i,to  her  devotions,  were  left  here.  All 
the  rest  were  transported  to  Portugal."  Nor  did 
Catherine's  trials  end  here.  **  In  all  this  time," 
continues  Clarendon,  "  the  king  pursued  hu 
point :  the  hdy  came  to  the  court, — was  lodged 
there, — wu  every  day  in  the  queen's  presence, — 
and  the  king  in  continnal  cmference  with  her, 
whilst  the  queen  sat  untaken  notice  of ;  and  if  her 
majesty  rose  at  the  indignity  and  retired  into  her 
chamber,  it  may  be  one  or  two  attended  her ;  but 
all  the  company  remained  in  the  room  ahe  left, 
and  too  often  said  those  things  aloud  which  nobody 

ought  to  have  whispered  She  alone  was  left 

out  in  all  jollities,  and  not  suffered  to  have  any 
part  of  those  pleasant  applications  and  caresses 
which  she  saw  made  almost  to  everybody  else; 
an  universal  mirth  in  idl  company  but  in  hers, 
and  in  all  places  but  in  her  chamber ;  her  own 
servants  showing  more  respect  and  more  diligence 
to  the  person  of  the  lady  than  towards  their  own 
mistress,  who,  th^  found,  eonld  do  them  less 
good.  The  nightly  meetings  continued  with  the 
same  or  more  licence ;  and  the  discouraea  which 

SaascA  diere,  of  what  aigvincnt  soever,  were  tin 
iscourse  of  the  whole  court  and  (tf  die  town  the 
day  following ;  whilst  the  queen  had  the  king'^ 
company  those  few  hours  which  remained  of  th^ 
preceding  night,  and  which  were  too  little  fg. 
sleep.  All  tnaie  mortificatkau  wexe  too  heavy  ^ 


be  borne ;  so  that  at  last,  when  it  was  least  ex- 

Eected  or  suspected,  ttie  queen  on  a  sudden  let 
erself  fall  first  to  conversation  and  then  to  fa- 
miliarity, and,  even  in  the  same  instant,  to  a  con- 
fidence with  the  lady;  was  merry  with  her  in 
public,  talked  kindly  of  her,  and,  in  private, 
lued  nobody  more  friendly.'** 

On  the  2aA  of  June,  a  few  days  after  the  king's 
marriage,  the  republican  Sir  Harry  Vane  was 
arraigned  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Upon  the  Restoration,  Vane,  knowing  that  he  had 
taken  no  share  in  the  trial  or  death  of  Charles  I., 
and  that  the  new  king,  in  his  declaration  from 
Breda,  had  promised  a  wide  icAiemnity,  continued 
at  his  house  in  Hampstead,  near  London.-f  He 
was  allowed  to  remain  imdisturbed  for  about  five 
weeks,  when  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  whence  he  had  been  carried  from  one  pri- 
son to  another  for  the  space  of  two  years.  He 
had  now  been  brought  up  from  a  lone  castle  or 
block-house  on  one  of  the  Scilly  islands.  The  in- 
dictment charged  him  with  compassing  and  ima- 
gining the  deiUh  of  Charles  II.,  and  c(ms[aring  to 
subvert  the  ancient  frame  of  the  kingly  govern- 
ment of  the  realm ;  and  the  overt  acts  to  sustain  ' 
this  chai^  were,  his  crauulting  with  others  how 
to  bring  tiie  kii^  to  destruction,  and  to  hold  1^ 
out  from  the  exercise  of  his  regsl  authority ;  and 
then  his  usurping  offices  of  government  and  ap- 
pointing officers  of  the  army  and  navy  raised 
against  his  majesty,  and  also  his  actual  assembling 
in  a  warlike  manner  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
This  indictment  would  have  applied  just  as  well 
to  almost  every  person  concerned  in,  or  emplOTed 
by,  the  government  since  the  death  of  the  kte 
kin^.  Vane  objected  that  the  offences  charged 
agamst  him  were  committed  either  in  his  capaci^ 
aa  a  member  of  parliament,  or  aa  a  servant  m 

Cmment  acting  under  the  commission  of  par- 
ent ;  and  he  maintained  that  he  could  he 
tried  only  hy  parliament,  and  not  by  any  inferior 
tribunal.  His  judges,  who  were  met  to  condenm, 
not  to  try  him,  overruled  these  objections,  and 
bade  him  plead  guilu  or  not  guilty.  Vane  re- 
presented that  he  could  not  expect  justice  from 
judges  who,  in  another  place,  had  prejudged  him 
and  recorded  their  votes  against  him;  that  the 
length  of  time  taken  to  search  out  matters 
against  him,  and  the  undue  practicea  and  courses 
to  find  out  witnesses  against  him,  were  further 
proofr  that  he  could  not  have  an  equal  and  im- 
partial trial ;  that,  during  all  that  time,  he  had 
been  kept  in  dose  im^wisonment  without  being 
once  examined,  or  having  any  question  put  to  him 
whereby  he  might  conjecture  what  would  be  chai^d 
against  him ;  that  he  had  been  treated  as  a  great 
delinquent — ^his  rents  stopped,  his  tenants  for- 
bidden to  pay  them,  hia  very  courts  prohibited  by 
s^xB  of  gibat  personages  claiming  the  grant  oi 
■  estates ;  that,  these  undue  proceedings,  he 
bi*.  wVierewithilto  ma'mtun  himself  in  prism, 
^a  de'bta,  to  lihft  snunint  of  above  10,000(., 
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were  undischarged,  eit)ier  principftl  or  interest ; 
and  that  the  hopes  of  private  lucre  and  profit  were 
luch  in  his  tenant*  and  other  persona,  sought  out 
for  far  and  near  to  be  witnesses  against  him,  that 
it  would  be  no  wonder  if,  at  last,  some  charges 
ahonld  he  exhibited;  but  these  cliai^es  were  so 
general  and  vague,  that  nothing  certain,  or  that  ap- 
plied peculiarly  to  himself,  could  be  gathered  ont 
of  them.  •*  Unle8^"  continued  Vane,  "  aomie 
remedy  be  afforded  by  the  juetioej  candour,  and 
favour  of  this  court,  it  may  be  better  for  (be  pri- 
■oner  (for  ought  he  yet  knows)  to  be  immediately 
destroyed  by  special  command  (if  nothing  else 
will  satisfy)  without  any  form  of  law,  ae  one  to 
whom  quarter,  after  at  least  ttto  years*  cool  blood, 
is  thought  fit  to  be  denied  in  rdation  to  the  late 
wars.  This  may  seem  better  than,  under  a  colour 
and  form  of  justice,  to  pretend  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  lew  and  the  king'acourts,  whose  part 
it  is  to  set  free  the  innocent,  upon  an  equal  ana  in- 
different trial  had  before  them,  if  their  cause  will 
bear  it;  but  it  is  very  visible  beforehand,  that  all 
possible  means  of  defence  are  taken  and  withheld 
Irora  him,  and  laws  are  made  ex  fostfacio  to 
forejudge  the  merit  of  the  cause,  the  party  being 
nnhetrd.*'  After  enffessing  his  faiA  and  reliance 
on  God,  who  no*r  called  him  to  nt^r,  as  he  had 
ftvmeriy  called  him  to  oef,  for  uw  good  of  his 
country, — after  expressing;  his  eonsdoasBeia  that 
for  himself  the  issue  would  be  good,  whatem  this 
court  might  make  it— he  cmtinued :  '*  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  have  knowingly,  maliciously,  or  wit- 
tingly offended  the  law,  rightly  understood  and 
asserted;  much  less,  to  have  done  anything  that 
is  malum  -per  se^  or  that  is  morally  evil.  This  is 
what  I  allow  not,  as  I  am  a  man,  and  what  I  de- 
sire with  Btedfastness  to  resist,  as  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian. If  I  can  judge  anything  of  my  own  case, 
the  true  reason  of  the  present  diffllculties  and 
straits  I  am  in  is  because  I  have  desired  to  walk 
by  a  just  and  righteous  rule  in  all  my  actions,  and 
not  to  serve  the  lusts  and  passions  of  men,  but 
rather  to  die  than  wittingly  and  deliberately  ain 
against  God  and  transgress  his  holy  laws,  or  pre- 
fer my  own  private  interest  before  the  good  of  the 
wlude  oommunitf  I  relate  untOj  in  tlu  kingdom 
where  the  lot  of  ray  residence  is  cast"  The 
cmmsd  for  the  prosecution  were  reduced  to 
silence  ;  but  the  Chief  Justice  Foster  muttered — 
Though  we  know  not  what  to  say  to  him,  we 
know  what  to  do  with  him."  Vane  claimed  the 
benefit  of  counsel,  which  had  been  denied  to  Har- 
rison and  the  other  regicides,  and  which  it  was 
not  usual  to  grant  in  cases  of  treason.*  The 

*  Farmerir,  tt  wu  k  wttled  rale  at  rammon  \t.w,  fliat  no  emnurl 
■bonld  b«  ftllo«Ml  a  prfvoiNr  npon  hU  trial,  npoo  tht  MMnd  iNwe. 
in  aoT  eapltal  criine,  «i)«H  Miiie  pototof  law  tbodtdaiiiepopar  to 
b*  ilelMiM.  It  WM  iiot  till  after  the  Ravolutfan  thi^  bj  toe  UKtnie 
7  Will.  111.  c.  8,  pmoM  tndkud  tat  mh  htgh  traatoa  at  worlu  a 
corrupOoa  of  the  blaod,  or  mlapihtai  ibemif  (ezeeft  tnaaoa  In  eonn- 
terii-itlaf  the  UaR*a  eoia  or  Mab),  mm  irihxrMl  to  auk*  thdr  tuU 
detimee  by  eoomel,  not  eteeedlaf  two,  to  be  aaned  by  tlw  priaoner, 
and  aM^t°^  ^  eontt  or  Jndn.  By  the  itatuie  SO  Oeo.  I[.  c.  30, 
the  tame  iodnlnnes  wataxtmtdaS  loCaM*  of  paritameDtary  Impeach- 
nnla  fur  bliA  xm^im^BMMom,  CMM«it.  I«.  SH.  How,  by 
■tataM  f  aad  7  WHL  IT.  c.  lU.  thopiMlMo  of  naUog  hU  unror 
Md  dalkHa  by  co«Ml  hn  baan  ummm  M  all  poMin  tried  Ibr 


court,  impatient  to  make  him  plead,  promised 
him  that  if  he  would  put  Umself  on  the  iasoe 
he  should  have  counsel.  He  then  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  -vrw  sent  back  to  the  Tower  fat  fear 
days.  When  he  re-appcaied  he  claimed  the 
mise  which  had  been  given  him;  en  which  his 
judges,  who  had  received  fresh  -  instruetioDS  to 
coiklemn  him,  told  him  that  they  wouM  be  1^ 
counsd.  The  altome^-general,  Sir  GeoAn  Fkl- 
mer,  a  fan^  r^ralut,  produced  Ins  eviocut, 
of  which  the  principal  points  werei  that  Vane  had 
aigned  wazranta  to  the  offieen  of  the  nmvjr,  oon- 
mandif^  them  to  issue  out  stores  for  the  savkc 
of  the  government;  that  he,  with  others,  had 
given  orders  to  suppress  the  attempts  uS  any  who 
should  pretend  title  to  the  kingly  govemmem; 
that,  in  1649^  after  the  lata  king's  executaon,  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  council  of  afeate  and 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  in  both  which  oapmcitaea  he 
had  laboured  to  keep  out  hia  present  mftjcsty ; 
that,  in  1651,  he  had  been  president  of  the  aooocil 
of  state,  and,  as  such,  had  signed  ord«w  for  mili- 
tary equipments ;  that,  in  1659,  after  Cnnn«dl*t 
death,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  pfonsMwl 
government  or  committee  of  ssfety,  and,  m  cock, 
had  conferred  widi  foreign  ambassadors,  appmnted 
offieen  in  the  army,  ant  aetod  in  vnioiB  otkcr 
waya  for  the  maintenance  of  the  GonHaomfcaltli, 
when  all  good  aabjeeta  were  lookii^  for  the  Itappr 
retom  of  hia  majesty ;  tiiat  he  had  propowd  a 
new  model  of  government,  and  lud  deelned  thai 
it  would  be  destructive  of  the  people's  Itfaertv  to 
admit  any  king ;  and  that  he  had  once  been  seen 
at  the  head  of  a  company  of  soldiers  in  Sootb- 
vt-ark.  Vane  combated  these  cha^^es  witk  gioit 
learning  and  eloquence.  He  maintained  tKot  the 
word  king  in  the  statute  of  treasons  meant  only  a 
king  regnant,  a  king  in  actual  possession  of  the 
crown,  and  not  a  king  merely  de  jws^  who  was 
not  in  possession}  but  the  judges  decided  tJut 
Charles  II.  was  king  of  England  dejacto,  as  well 
as  de  Jure,  even  when  he  waa  a  "oeggared  and 
despised  exile,  and  when  the  goverameot  of  the 
CommonwealUi  was  universally  obevtd  at  Vif 
and  recMnised  abroad.  Vane  justified  Uie  gob- 
duct  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  inevitable  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  **  This  matter,"  aaid  he, 
"  was  not  done  in  a  comer.  Tlie  appeals  wm 
solemn,  and  Uie  decision  by  the  sword  waa  givca 
by  God !  .  .  .  .  When  new  and  never-bewd  d 
changes  do  fall  out  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  like 
that  the  known  and  written  laws  of  the  Uod 
should  be  the  exact  rule,  but  the  groumU  and 
rules  of  justice,  contained  and  dedarnl  in  the  law 
of  nature,  are  and  ought  to  he  a  sanctuary  in  auch 
cases,  even  by  thfe  very  common  law  of  £ngluid : 
for  thence  originally  spring  the  unerring  rales 
that  are  set  by  the  divine  and  eternal  law  for  nde 
and  Bubjecdim  in  all  statea  and  kingdoma.'*  !■ 

Mooy.  In  cam  oTtreaion.it  well  a«  la  all  other  fr1oalea.wriaDH« 
were  alwaya  entilled  to  the  autatanee  at  eoanael  in  >mbn  ppiMU  af 
law.  tbowli  tbo  exoreiae  of  that  hWImo  wai  hfpwl  h*  ■»  m 
iMriotloM  «hni  dw  flomtchoM  to  tto  tan  dfTfritMtrtei 
il|OW  of Mctont  gmeJinl^  thai  Mwm  of  btaanalTalw. 
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the  eoaree  of  his  defence  he  called  attention  to  the 
fteta  that  the  TescAntions  and  votes  for  changing 
the  government  of  England  into  a'commonwealu 
irere  all  passed  before  he  was  returned  to  jnrlia- 
ment ;  that  fae  was  bound  to  obey  the  powers  then 
regnant;  that  fae  had  done  nothing  fbraay  private 
or  gainfal  ends,  to  profit  bimselr  or  ennch  his 
relations,  as  weH  appeared  by  the  great  debts  be 
bad  contracted,  and  Uie  dntitute  conditioD  in 
wfai^  he  shonld  now  letve  hie  fiuniW.  "  I  do 
pubhdy  challenge,*'  said  Vaae  (and  all  the  great 
men  of  the  Goannoawealth  might  have  said  as 
nrach),  I  do  poblicly  challenge  all  persons  what- 
soererthat  can  give  information  of  any  bribes  or 
covert  wayrused  by  me  daring  the  whole  time  of 
ray  public  acting : -and  therefbre  I  hope  it  will  be 
evident  to  the  conieiences  of  the  jury  that  what  I 
have  done  hath  been  upon  principles  of  integri^, 
honour,  justice,  reaaon,  and  couBcience,  and  not, 
as  is  suggested  in  die  indictment,  by  inatigation  of 
the  devil,  or  want  of  the  fear  of  God."  But  the 
court  waa  not  to  be  moved  by  snch  appeals  as 
theve,  and  deeermined  Uiat  die  evidence 
agamst  the  pneoner  was  good,  and  that  the  acts 
imputed  to  him  MHCunted  to  high  treason.  Vane 
then  ofoed  a  bill  of  exe^oaa,  and  dained  the 
benefit  of  the  prooalae  wmch  the  king  had  made 
to  die  Oonwntion  Parliament — diat,  if  Vane  ihould 
be  attainted  law,  he  would  not  aufier  the  sen- 
tence to  be  executed.  The  solicitor-general  openly 
declared  that  *^the  prisoner  must  be  made  a  public 
sacrifice;"  and,  idludiug  to  Vane's  urgent  and 
repeated  demanda  for  the  benefit  of  counsel,  he 
brutally  exclaimed — "What  counsel  does  he  think 
would  ^re  speak  for  him  in  such  a  manifest  case 
of  treason,  unless  he  could  call  down  the  heads  of 
his  feUow-traitors,  Bradshaw  or  Coke,  from  the 
top  of  Westminster  Hall?"  With  these  words 
thundering  in  their  ears,  the  jury  retired,  and  in 
half  an  boar  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  of 
guilty.* 

On  tiie  morrow  Chailes  thua  wrote  firom  Hamp- 
ton Court  to  Clarendon "The  relation  that  hath 
been  made  to  me  of  Sir  H.  Vane's  carriqie  vester^ 
day  in  the  Hall  is  the  occasion  of  this  letter; 
which,  if  I  am  r^tly  informed,  was  so  insolent 
as  to  justify  all  he  had  done,  acknowledging  no 
supreme  power  in  England  but  a  parliament,  and 
many  things  to  that  purpose.  You  have  had  a 
true  account  of  all ;  and,  if  he  has  given  new  occa- 
sion to  be  hailed,  certairUv  he  is  too  dangerous  a 
man  to  let  live,  if  toe  can  honestly  put  him  out  of 
the  vay.  Think  of  this,  and  give  me  some  ac- 
count of  it  to-morrow ;  till  when,  I  have  no  more 
to  say  to  yon."  What  Clarcndra'a  account  was, 
we  may  easily  divinet-^or,  on  that  day  week 
(June  14>,  a  scaffold  waa  prepared  on  Tower  HUl, 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  "EstX  of  Strafiind  had 

*  The  kUoracT-geiMnl,  who  bad  the  lut  wori,  wu  even  parnHM 
li>  hold  ft  Hctel  eoMitlutUiD  with  tho  Ibrmu  u  iha  Jnnr  we» 
Uvvl^  thp  bos.—Sw  Focter*!  Lift  of  Sir  Hanry  Vus  In  ittn  of 
JSmiaenl  Stattimam. 

t  Claitnikni.  is  his  Lift.  mnUm  wmjing  «  riMgl*  void  »bott  thfl 
trial  nrt  ■SMntlw  oT  Vun^ 


suffered  so  many  years  before.  At  an  early  hour 
Vane  took  leave  m  his  wife  and  children  and  of  a 
few  generous  friends  that  were  not  afraid  of  in- 
curring the  hatred  of  government  by  showing  a 
deep  sympathy.  He  entreated  them  not  to  mourn 
for  him.  His  religious  enthusiasm  blended  itaelf, 
as  it  had  ever  done,  with  his  republicanism  and 
passionate  love  of  liberty.  "  I  know,'*  said  he, that 
a  day  of  deliveranoeforSion  will  come.  Some  may 
think  the  manner  of  it  may  be  as  before,  with  con- 
fused noise  of  the  warrior,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood ;  but  I  rather  think  it  wiU  be  with  burning 
and  fiiel  of  fire.  ....  I  die  in  the  certain  faith 
and  foresight  that  thia  cause  shall  have  its  resur- 
rection in  my  death.  My  blood  will  be  the  seed 
sown,  by  which  this  gloious  cause  will  spring  up, 

whidt  God  will  speedily  raise  As  a  testi- 

nnmy  and  seal  to  the  justness  of  that  quarrel,  I 
leave  now  my  life  upon  it,  aa  a  legacy  to  all  the 
honest  interest  in  these  three  nations.  Ten  thou- 
sand deaths  rather  than  defile  my  conscience,  the 
chastity  and  purity  of  which  I  value  beyond  all 
this  woodd!"  He  was  dragged  on  a  sleage  from 
the  Tower  to  the  seafibU,  looking  so  cheeml  that 
it  was  difllcult  to  convince  many  tia  spectators 
tint  he  was  the  prisoner  about  to  die.  The  govern- 
ment had  been  alarmed  by  the  impression  made  by 
the  dying  words  of  Harrison,  Scot,  and  Peters ;  and 
so  they  had  resolved  to  interrupt,  at  all  critical 
passages,  the  more  dangerous  eloquence  of  Vane.* 
When  he  attempted  to  describe  the  conduct  of  his 
judges.  Sir  John  Robinson,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  interrupted  him,  saying,  in  a  furious  man- 
ner, "  It  is  a  lie  ;  I  am  here  to  testify  that  it  is  a 
lie.  Sir,  you  must  not  rail  at  the  judges."  Vane 
replied,  "  God  will  judge  between  you  and  me  in 
this  matter.  I  speak  but  matter  of  fact,  and  can- 
not you  bear  that  ?   It  is  evident  the  judges  re- 

fiued  to  sign  my  bill  of  exceptions."  Here 

the  drummers  and  trumpeters  were  ordered  to 
come  close  under  the  scaffold,  and  the  trumpeters 
blew  in  his  face  to  prevent  Ida  being  heard.  Sir 
Harry  lifted  up  his  hand,  laid  it  <hi  his  breast, 
and,  after  a  mild  reraonrtrance,  silence  beiiq;  re- 
stored, be  proceeded  to  detail  to  hia  ftllow-ooun- 
tnmen  and  fellow-Christians  some  circumstances 
of  his  life  and  of  the  late  civil  ware.  Upon  this, 
the  trumpets  again  sounded,  the  sheriff  snatched  at 
the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand.f  and  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  furiously  called  out  fur  the  hooks  of 
some  that  were  taking  notes  of  Vane's  solemn  and 
last  discourse.  "  He  treats  of  rebellion,"  said 
the  lieutenant,  "  and  you  write  it."   And  there- 

*  Bornel  •Kya— "  A  now  and  tmt  indecent  praet  In  waa  bafiin. 
It  wu  obaeiVMl  that  lh«  Ayin.%  apnclMs  of  tha  r«(tteidai  had  left  )m- 
IWFMloiia  on  tk«  htwren  tsat  vale  not  at  alt  hi  lh«  ad«aaU||s  of  the 
Cnmniiunt.  So,  ittalna  at  a  peculUr  natun  bclns  expeclpd  from 
Bim,  to  pravcnt  thu,  dioniinen  wn*  placed  andn  \b«  tcalbld, «  ho. 


Wit 
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upon  BIZ  note-books  were  delivered  up.  Vane 
said,  meekly,  that  it  vas  hard  that  he  might  not 
be  permitted  to  speak,  but  that  this  was  >rhat  all 
upright  men  might  now  expect  from  the  worldly 
spirit  Here  fresh  blasts  were  blown  upon  the 
trumpets,  and  fresh  efforts  made  by  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  and  two  or  three  othm  to  aostch  Uie 
paper  out  of  his  hand,  **  and  thej  put  their  hands 
into  hiB  pockets  tar  piipen,  as  was  pretended, 
which  bred  great  conftuion  and  diantisfiuition  to 
Aie  spectatora,  seeing  a  prlaoner  so  atnngely 
handled  in  his  dying  words.  *  At  last  Vane  gave 
up  all  hope  of  being  allowed  to  explain  himself  to 
the  people,  and,  turning  away  from  the  front 
of  the  scaffold,  he  knelt  in  prayer  for  a  few 
minutes  by  the  side  of  the  block,  then  laid  his 
head  upon  that  sharp  pillow,  and  stretched  out  his 
arm  as  a  signal  to  the  executioner,  who  struck  a 
good  blow,  which  severed  his  neck  at  once.  The 
royalists,  who  still  held  not  merely  that  Strafford's 
trial  and  attainder  had  been  irregular  and  illegal, 
but  also  that  that  arbitrary  and  dangerous  man 
was  one  of  the  best  of  ministers  and  a  pure-souled 
martyr,  justified  the  execution  of  Vane  as  a  proper 
retaliation  for  hia  conduct  on  Strafibrd*!  biu ;  and 
some  there  were  that  declared  it  waa  a  judgment 
of  God  that  he  should  die  on  the  same  spot  where 
Straffonl  had  perished.  But  in  the  mind  of 
Charles  and  his  ministera  Uiere  were  other  things 
which  weighed  far  more  heavily  against  Vane 
than  did  anything  connected  with  the  fate  of 
Strafford  ;  and  these  were,  hia  unspotted  virtues 
and  his  eminent  abilities.  When  Clarendon  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  excluding  Vane  ftom  the 
bill  of  indemnity,  he  did  so  on  the  avowed  grounds 
of  his  being  "  a  man  of  mischievous  activity," 
whose  influence  was  great,  and  might  cause  the 
court  fresh  troubles ;  and  we  have  seen  die  king 
himself  declaring  that  he  was  "  too  dangerous  a 
man  to  let  live."  And  yet  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  court  gained  or  lost  more  by  his  death.  His 
magnanimity  on  the  scaffold  made  a  mmderfiil  and 
lasting  impression,  which  became  the  deeper  when 
men  mw  more  and  more  of  the  ways  of  the  re- 
stored government  and  of  the  universal  corruption, 
immorality,  irreligion,  and  indecency,  that  ob- 
tained among  pulilic  men.*  General  Lambert 
was  tried  and  condemned  at  the  same  time ;  but 
he  had  given  very  evident  proofs  that  he  was  not 
a  dangerous  man;  he  pleaded  guilty,  threw  him- 
self abjectly  upon  the  royal  mercy,  and  was 
suffered  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  hia  days 
in  an  unhonoured  prison  in  the  island  of  Guem- 

*  Banist  uyi. "  It  wu  vensrany  tboa|fat  IIm  lommiMiit  hftd  loU 
mm  Omn  h  pioed  br  nU  daaib."  The  tlBMMirlog  aart  Atn. 
heorled  Pepr*>  *bt>  no  wnlit  woatd  hmn  wtuwued  Iba  death  of  k 
dtwen  Vane*  lalhar  than  hanloit  hi*  nmii  vlMe  tn  iba  AdmlrnU;, 
*  Thr  caunite  ol  Sit  H.  Tana  at  bU  Mth  la  Ulkad  oa  «r«ry 

whmuamlrada  Thalbatanant  of  theTtwett  Kpoa  my  da- 

mandlttlc  how  Sir  H.  Vanr  died,  told  im  that  b«  dM  la  a  pa«*lon  | 
bat  all  caafciTwllb  «a  mudi  oMintga  aa  bcW  tnaa  did....  W.  8. 
tald  BM  that  eertalnly  Sir  H.  Vans  nnat  ba  bom  Io  heavaD,  for  he 
died  as  Biaeh  anattyr  and  aalat  ai  erar  man  did;  and  that  the 
klui  liath  lut  Bora  by  thai  mui'a  daath  than  ba  vill  get  again  a 
nodwhil*.  Atalli^iahlkaavBotwhBtwUibikt  bnt,IeooliMa, 
Ida  think  that  Oh  bUmavUlatmbtablstaaun  H  lO  Ugk 
thay  do." 


aey.  Other  blood,  however,  was  shed.  Colonels 
Oicey,  Corbet,  and  Barkstead,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  execution  of  the  late  king, 
had  fled  to  Holland,  but  they  were  hunted  oat 
by  Downing,  who  had  once  been  chaplain  in 
Okey's  regiment ;  the  States  basely  gave  uem  up, 
and  they  were  brought  to  the  gibbet  and  the  knife. 
They  died  glorjiing  in  the  good  old  cause,  and 
Downing  was  held  up  to  detestation.*  (Seneral 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Lisle,  and  a  few  other  CooimoD- 
wealth-roen,  who  either  lud  taken  a  part  in  the 
trial  of  Charles  l.f  or  had  otherwise  incurred  die 
hatred  of  the  royalists,  bad  found  an  asylum 
among  the  congenial  republicans  of  Switzerland— 
a  sacred  asylum,  which  was  not  suffered  to  be  in- 
vaded either  by  the  threats  or  promises  that  were 
repeatedly  held  out  through  a  series  of  yeatv  by 
the  government  and  family  of  Charles  II.  Not 
being  able  to  obtain  their  expulsion  or  their  sur- 
render by  the  Swiss,  the  royalists  had  recourse  to 
assasaination  in  a  private  way.  Lisle  was  shot  in 
the  back  in  the  month  of  August,  1664,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  aa  he  was  going  into  a  church  at  Lau- 
sanne. He  ^  dead  on  the  spot  in  the  churcb- 
yard,  and  dose  to  the  church-porch;  and  his 
murderer  mounted  a  awift  horse  that  was  held  ftr 
him  at  hand  by  another  villain,  and  the  two, 
shouting  God  save  the  king,"  galloped  off  and 
cTosafed  the  Swiss  frontier  into  Ftanee.  Other 
less  successful  attempts  were  made  in  the  same 
detestable  manner  upon  the  life  of  Ludlow,  who 
distinctly  charges  King  Charles,  his  mother  the 
queen- dowager,  and  his  sister  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  with  employing  these  assassins. 

As  the  anniversary  of  St.  Bartholomew  ap- 
proached, the  presbyterian  ministers,  threatened 
with  deprivation,  reminded  the  king  of  all  thcw 
and  their  party  had  done  for  his  restoratim, 
then  implored  his  majesty  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  for  three  months 
longer,  by  hia  letters  to  the  bishops,  by  proclama- 
tion, bnr  an  act  of  council,  or  in  any  ouer  way  hia 
majesty  should  think  fit.  Charles  made  them  a 
positive  promise  that  he  would  do  what  they 
desired ;  and  this  promise  was  solemnly  given  to 
them  in  the  presence  of  Monk,  who  was  still  con* 
sidered  as  leaning  towards  the  presbyterians 
through  his  wife.  But  Clarendon  stepped  in  and 
urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  enforcing  obedience 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  without  delay  or  con- 
nivance ;  and  he  told  the  king  that  it  wouUl  not 
be  in  his  power  to  preserve  from  deprivation  those 
ministers  that  would  not  submit  to  it.  Thia  is 
Clarendon's  account,  almost  in  hia  own  words. 
He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  was  very  tender  of  tie 

*  Thli  Dmrabig  had  been  Cramwen'a  awibaaaadar  at  Iba  Hai^w. 
but,  beinx  ready  ta  do  any  kind  of  work,  ha  vaa  eoatinMd  im  Ua 
poat  by  Charle*.  He  employed  a  perBdioot  artlfloe  ta  get  f  — >aa'aai 
of  bla  Tietlma,  who  had  oaea  bean  hi*  Mcada  and  patooo*.  Kirm 
Prpya  li  iadigaaDt  at  tbb  *  pwldlau  ragna."  He  aay*.  *■  Sir  W. 
Pan,  talking  to  ma  thia  aftanooa  of  what  a  atrauge  thiac  U  U  far 
Dotrnlng  to  do  thia,  ha  Icdd  ma  of  *  apeeeh  ha  Bade  ta  Ae  Lnrtk 
Siataao7HolhiBd,tdUiigthaB  to  thdt  hem  that  be  ohnnl  iJb«t 
he  waa  aotraceived  with  the  rea}>ect  aodobaerraDoe  now  thai  h*  waa 
whan  ha  cane  ftoB  tba  InHor  Mid  label  doawaUi  by  wbaM,  I  aa 
aara,  ha  hath  got  AH  hi  bath  (ot  In  Iba  maM  arfthay  kmw  a 

fan.*' 
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king^s  honour,  and  told  his  mqesty  that,  havuig 
ennged  his  irord,  he  ought  to  perfonn  what  he 
had  promised.  But  Clarendon  knew  that  Charles 
never  regarded  his  word,  and  he  had  given  htm  a 
strong  inducement  to  break  it.  Some  of  the 
bisbtnts  were  then  lummcmed  torHampton  Court, 
and  the  question  was  debated  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  tfaecbanc^V*  the  lord  general  (Monk), 
the  Duke  of  Qrmond,  the  chief  justice,  the  at- 
tomey-^eneral,  and  the  secretaries  state.  "  The 
bishops,"  says  Clarendon,  were  very  much 
troubled  that  those  fellows  should  still  presume  to 
give  his  majesty  so  much  vexation,  and  that  they 
should  have  such  access  to  him.  They  gave  such 
arguments  against  the  doing  what  was  desired  as 
could  not  be  onswered ;  apq,  for  themselves,  they 
desired  to  he  excused  for  not  conniving  in  any 
degree  at  the  breach  of  the  apt  of  parlifiiTiWit,  and 
that  his  majesty's  giriqg  luch  ^  dec)aratic)p  or 
recommendation  (/or  ifte  three  month'  T^tpite) 
would  be  the  greatest  wound  to  the  church,  apd  tq 
the  government  thereof,  th^  it  coqld  receive."* 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  crown-lawyers  sided  Vlth 
the  bishoi»;  and  so,  "  upon  the  whole  matter, 
the  king  was  cn&verted }  and,  with  great  bitterness 
against  that  people  in  general,  and  against  the 
particular  persons,  whom  he  had  always  received 
too  gradousl^,  concluded  that  he  would  not  do 
what  was  desired,  and  that  the  connivance  should 
not  be  given  to  any  of  them.  The  bishops  de- 
parted full  of  satisfaction  with  the  king's  resolu- 
tion."t  Accordingly,  upon  the  day  prescribed, 
which  the  suffering  presbyterians  compared  to  the 
great  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  of  the  French, 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  enforced  in  all  its 
rigour.l  Some  complied  with  the  terms  for  the 
sake  of  their  families,  but  upwards  of  two  thousand 
ministers  refused  and  were  thrust  out  of  their 
livings.  The  Long  Parliament  had  assigned  a 
fifth  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  episcopalian  clergy  whom  they  dis- 
possessed, but  now  the  episcopalians  allowed 
nothing  of  the  sort  "  This,"  aaysBumet,  **  raised 
a  grievous  outcry  over  the  natiim  Some  few, 

•  Life.  i  Id. 

t  Bumrt  Kiyi,~"  at  Bartbokmew't  day  wu  idlrhed  on,  that.  If 
th«y  were  thcD  deprived,  Miy  AouU  hie  tlu  ■prt^ttaflkt ttkilt  ytar, 
jtMM  lh«  litAei  ar«  commontu  ai  Utehaelmai.  Tm  plMbyteriaoa 
renuMDberrdwhat  a  Si. Bartholomew'!  had  baenbetd  at  PamnlnetT 
yean  befare,  which  waa  the  day  of  that  naaaaere,  and  dM  not  itlek 
to  compare  the  one  to  the  other.  The  Book  of  Common  Fiayer, 
with  the  new  conectlun*.  wni  that  to  which  they  were  to  inbtcnbe ; 
but  tlie  correctiom  were  ao  long  a  pteparin(,  and  the  Taat  number  of 
coj>iei— abo\e  iwo  thouaand— that  were  to  be  wrought  off  lijr  all  the 
pariih  ehnrchei  of  Eagland,  made  the  impmaion  go  on  lo  alowly,  that 
there  wme  few  bookaiet  ovtto  sale  when  the  day  came.  !-o,  many 
that  wero  well  alTeeted  to  the  church,  but  that  made  conidoDce  of 
■ubwribing  to  a  buok  thai  they  bad  not  imd.  lell  Ihelr  beneflcTea  on 
that  verv  account.  Some  madv  a  Journey  to  London  on  puipoie  10 
aee  it  With  lo  much  iirEcipilntion  wai  that  matter  driven  on  [hat 
It  aeemed  expected  that  Ihe  clergy  liotij  lubteribt  (mpUcitly  to  a 
back  they  had  atver  ten.  Thii  waa  done  by  too  manv,  a*  1  waa  iu- 
lurmed  by  tome  of  the  biihopi." — Ote»  Time.  There  la  abundance 
of  authority  to  couflnn  this  account  of  the  indecent  haste  nard,  and 
the  effecta  of  it  [t  It  worth  your  kuowledge  tliat  to  neat  wat  th« 
laal  in  carrying  on  thia  cliurch  affair,  and  ao  blind  wai  the  obedience 
required,  that  if  you  compute  the  time  in  pOHtng  ihii  act  witli  th^ 
time  allowed  for  the  clerRy  lo  aubicribe  the  Buok  of  Common  Pray«f 
thereby  eatalilnhcd,  you  ahall  plainly  find  il  could  notbeprlntu 
aad  diatributed  ao  aa  one  man  in  forty  couM  have  aeen  and  read  U)^ 
book  the>-  did  ao  perfectly  uaeut  and  tmmtaiUt."—L4tltT  fiom2 
Fenom  o/Q»alily,  liLedii't  fFerki.  ^ 


and  but  few,  of  the  episcopal  jparty  were  troubled 
at  this  severity,  or  apprehensive  of  the  very  ill 
effects  it  was  like  to  nave.  Here  were  very  many 
meUf  much  valued,  some  on  better  grounds,  and 
others  on  worse,  who  wtsft  now  cast  out  igno- 
miniously,  r^uced  to  great  poverty,  {ffovoked  by 
much  spiteful  tftage,  and  cast  unon  those  popular 
practices  that  both  their  princtplea  and  their  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  justify."  But  it  was  not 
merely  the  presbyterian  ministers  and  their  flocks 
that  suffered ;  all  the  Non-conformists  (which  now 
had  become  the  general  term,  as  that  of  Puritans 
)i8d  be^n  formerly)  were  visited  by  a  sharp 
persecuMoni  their  convepticl^  being  everywhere 
suppressed  aj)4  their  preachers  and  many  of 
themselves  [cast  ipto  prison  as  men  guilty  of  the 
double  sin  of  heresy  and  disloyalty.  Hoping 
nothing  ffftlW  f|¥  Uvf  W  the  parliament  of  their 
epflntry,  tbeip  ffWR  »raccM4  P^t*n«>ve  emigrations 
to  Hollftdrti  tft  IJPW  ftfiglftWit  ^  other  plantations 
beyoqfi  t^p  AtJfH»tic,— tft  m  spot  where  they 
might  hpjwfti  Tfm  tW»  "prelates'  rage."  Upou 
thii  Ftie  Am  flristql,  the  rash  and  eccentric 
hati  PigRjr  Rf  (}lp  Civil  Wars,  and  as  rash  and 
eccentric  now  ai  evcTi  conceived  a  plan  into  which 
the  leading  CathoUca  entered  very  readily.  This 
plan  was  to  procure,  under  cover  of  indulgence  to 
the  Protestant  non-conformists,  whose  departure 
from  the  country  would  be  most  miscbievous  to 
trade  and  industry,  a  wide  and  liberal  toleration, 
which  would  include  all  that  did  not  conform.— 
and  themselves,  as  papists,  with  the  rest.  The 
project  pleased  the  king,  and  did  not  displease 
the  minor  sects ;  but  the  presbyterians  preferred 
being  persecuted  to  sharing  in  a  toleration  with 
the  papists ;  and  the  bishops  and  the  high  church 
party,  who  were  for  a  strict  conformity  on  the  part 
of  all  sects  whatsoever,  had  abated  none  of  their 
old  dread  or  detestation  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Charles,  however,  influenced  by  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  by  Bristol,  by  Secretary  Bennet, 
and  by  other  avowed  or  concealed  papiata,  put 
frath  a  Declaration  of  Indukence.*  Whatever 
were  his  motives,  this  was  incQsputably  Charlea'a 
best  act;  but  we  shall  presently  see  that  the 
bigotry  of  part  of  his  subjects  did  not  allow  him  to 
maintain  it.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  Charles  artfully,  yet  with  some  truth 
as  far  as  the  question  of  religious  toleration  was 
concerned,  shifted  the  odium  of  the  infractionB  of 
the  Breda  Declaration  from  himself  to  the  parlia- 
ment. He  then  declared  that,  having  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  Protestant  religion, 
he  waa  glad  to  lay  hold  of  this  occasion  to  renew 
to  all  his  subjects  concerned  in  his  former  pKH 

f  lb  i*  "liiltil  Ibo  Kth  Cpf  PeccTnher,  IGM.    CI  in  ii.l  'ii  .lUi-tbntn 
n    Jiliim*'!'  "  ^"  Asliie\  CiKiv*!  !i^ti»""»>>'i'y"*>  l"'s*'-d,by 
,  (ur  Vc^'ivipnaii  and l\HVpe1Silei>l,  ii'--'  mader 

L  1,111  I'ii't  iKiti.er  W^t•^U^[  but  aay  tUuPH  ^.iii.fhmH.n  w  Jiny 
K.Ti=         Ti,ee1i*lWi»o»  al*nioioiTBau«Uiatiy  ■■■  i-ii  "II  sli'' hui'H 

ICl^i;^''"'.!!!*!.".  "  lilt!  ladl  .'-  — flv^vUCMllWUnlllt.  ^hl  t.U.U  .  mllllMi. 

,1  ilitf  V^'.n««iwBt^\l  thataaiota"  ol  (5wvwllBu■l.l■•.^-ltftn»^.:le'i.— 
«'  '  liflrf  tWa^U  A  \\ivX  tailh,  Ml  \ntrig^Bl  ijs^iiai.t  Ihc 
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miBCs  of  indulgence^  by  a  true  tenderuess  of  con- 
Bcience,  the  assurance  that  he  would  incline  the 
wisdom  of  parliament  at  the  approaching  aesaion 
to  concur  with  him  in  making  aome  act  to  enable 
him  to  exercise  that  power  of  dispensing  which  he 
conceived  to  be  inherent  in  the  crown,  and  so  to 
allow  more  freedom  to  those  who  modestly  and 
without  scandal  performed  their  devotions  in  their 
own  way.  But  what  contributed  to  increase  the 
suspicion  entertained  aa  to  hia  intentions  was  the 
length  and  warmth  with  which  he  spoke  of  his 
Catbolic  subjects,  directly  setting  off  their  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  his  father  of  blessed  memory,  and 
to  himself,  against  the  disloyalty  of  those  secta- 
rians who, "  under  the  name  of  zealous  Protest- 
ants, had  employed  both  fire  and  sword  to  over- 
throw the  throne."* 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  whole  English 
nation,  without  any  distinction  as  to  sects  or  par- 
ties, was  disgusted  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk, — that 
place  which  had  been  acquired  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  which  had  been  held  of  such  importance 
even  by  the  convention  parliament  who  called 
home  Charles,  that  several  months  after  his  arrival 
they  had  passed  a  bill  annexing  it  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm  ;  being  encouraged  thereto  by 
Clarendon,  who,  on  several  public  occasions,  both 
before  and  after  the  vote,  dwelt  with  pompous 
rhetoric  on  the  subject.t    When  Charles  made  up 

*  Kranel'a  BrgWer. 

t  "  WhrtliM'  it  wonlil  tnlly  have  bpcn  of  |mt  td*an<*f e  lo  Eng. 
1  tud,  had  it  been  praimed,  naj  be  doubled  j  m,  ihougt  fnn  ita 


his  mind  to  "chaffer  away"  the  conquest  of  the 
'*  magnanimous  usurper,"  there  were  three  bidders 
in  the  market, — Spain,  from  whom  the  place  had 
been  taken  ;  Holland,  that  wished  to  secure  it  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  now  encroaching  and  power- 
ful French ;  and  France,  that  longed  Ua  it  as  an 
extension  of  fix>ntier,  and  a  beginning  to  the  occu- 
pation of  all  Belgium  and  Holland  to  boot.  All 
three  bid  high  :  but  Charles  expected  more  services 
from  the  growing  power  of  France  than  he  could 
hope  for  from  the  fast  declining  power  of  Spain  or 
from  the  cautious  government  of  Holland — (he 
and  Clarendon  were  actualW  engaged  in  a  secret 
negotiation  with  Louis  XI V.  for  a  French  force  of 
10,000  foot  and  some  cavalry  to  subdue  what  re- 
mained of  the  liberties  of  England);  and,  after 
driving  a  long  and  hard  bargain,  Dunkirk  waa 
given  up  to  France  for  five  millions  of  livres,  pay- 
able in  three  yean  by  bills  of  different  dates.  It 
is  true  that  the  value  of  Dunkirk  as  a  poascsEton 
and  dependency  of  England  was  exaggerated  ;  but 

■ilaaUon,  it  mlitht  baTB  aRbrded  a  alielter  tat  oar  witatMn  Inalnd 
of  ihov  of  ttia  earmy.  ■  retiBit  fat  out  0«U  if  dmIm,  or  a  aalc 
landin^  l^ce  for  uur  ariolei ;  all  thne  advantap^t  wonld  nfftralij 
bave  Imcd  fuUy  balaoced  by  the  lery  larf*  expcnaa  attendiH  ita 
prcMTvalloD.  Th«H^  bowerer,  ai*  tb«  Tieva  wblch  a  mot*  cBlLfhl- 
•Dcd  lystem  of  {MrilcT  baa  UDfbl  tbe  world.  In  Um  days  of  Chrpa- 
don  Ihry  were  very  nneh  ankDown.  It  waa  Ibaa  UMMfht  that  Mta- 
blbhmenu  on  tba  eomlneBt  of  Enrop*  were  ot  the  freateet  lapoct- 
aoce  to  Enilaod,  and  were  to  be  jmerred  aa  the  matt  ralublw 
appcudafea  of  the  Uritiih  crown.  Hence  the  deepair  ot  Mary  at  Um 
!»■■  of  Calait :  farnce  the  anxiety  of  CromweU  to  obtain  Dnnkirk  aa 
an  cijuivnlnit  lor  tbat  loai :  and  nenee  the  nnl«enal  ory  of  rvftofaa- 
lloD  throosh  Ibe  country  wben  Ibe  latUr  ptace  waa  loet  b  wi  aw 
ever."— f/Mhrrioil  Jmrndritt  retptttmg  Uit  CMtncter  of  S4tMr4  Hydf, 
Sari  of  ClamAm,  fiy  tht  tiim.  Oiorgt  Jgar  MUti  {tki  kb  JM 
Dovr). 
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this  exaggeration  was  a  deep-rooted,  popular  belief^ 
and,  apart  from  their  intereBts,  the  ipeople  consi- 
dered themselves  as  wounded  in  their  pride  and 
honour  by  the  abandonment  of  the  place.  Those 
who  knew  anything  of  foreign  affairs  saw  the 
dangerous  impropriety  of  facilitating  and  forward- 
ing the  schemes  of  Louis's  ambition ;  it  remained 
for  agea  after  as  a  dogma  among  out  statesmen 
that  the  occupation  of  the  Low  Countries  by  France 
would  be  destructive  to  Bngland;  and  fnr  will, 
even  now,  admit,  considering  it  in  aU  its  bearings, 
that  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  liOuis  was  either  a 
politic  or  an  otherwise  defensible  measure.  In 
the  views  of  every  patriot  of  the  time  it  was  a 
meaaure  full  of  danger  and  infamr;  but  what 
would  it  have  been  had  they  known  tat  diplonuitic 
eecreta  wluch  have  since  come  to  light?* 

A.D.  1663. — The  pariiament  re-assembted  on 
the  18th  of  February,  and  presently  fell  with 
exalted  zeal  upon  the  king's  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence ;  and  the  bill  to  give  the  crown  a  dispensing 
power  without  consent  of  parliament  was  aban- 
doned in  the  Lords,  where  the  bishops  were  vehe- 
ment against  it,  and  it  was  deprecated  in  both 
Houses,  which  joined  in  representing  to  Charles 
the  alarming  growth  and  increase  of  popery  and 
of  Jesuite  in  the  kingdom.  The  Commons,  how- 
ever, voted  him  a  grant  of  four  subsidies,  and  then, 
their  beat  work  being  done,  be  was  about  to  pro- 
n»ae  the  parliament,  when  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
dekyed  that  measure  by  suddenly  impeachinff  the 
lord  chancellor.  But  with  the  help  01  the  iudges, 
who  declared  against  the  legality  of  the  chafes, 
the  matter  soon  fell  to  the  ground:  Bristol  ab* 
Bconded ;  and  the  prorogation  took  place  on  the 
27th  of  July.  During  the  long  holiday  which 
followed,  the  court  pursued  their  old  course  of 
revelry  and  riot,  and  a  very  insignificant  insurrec- 
tion took  place  at  Famley  Wood  in  Yorkshire. 
"  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  set  to  work  one  Gere, 
sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  and  others,  who  sent  out  tre- 
panners  among  the  discontented  people  to  stir  them 
to  insurrection  to  restore  the  old  parliament,  gospel 
ministry,  and  English  liberty,  which  specious 
things  found  very  many  ready  to  entertain  them ; 
and  abundance  of  simple  people  were  caught  in 
the  net,  whereof  some  lost  their  lives  and  others 


*  See  Usmolm  d'Eitradei,  Ibe  Pr«neh  dlploaatiit  who  MgotlaUd 
Um  mle.— iBavrai  ite  Luda  XIV.— Clarradoti'i  Sute  P«pen  and 
Liro. — A  TFceatwriter.or  ■IrongopinloatiMami  lo  think  that  the  »!« 
was  very  Juitiilable,aD(l  that  tiwai  JuittOod br  th«  long  scqutMceuca 
or  the  parliament.  Knt  if  that  parliameDt.  which  wo*  a*  luae  >■  the 
kiiiK.  Kaid  ooltaiug  of  the  inbject  tot  lenral  jean,  ft'*  ealculatad 
tileaee  waa  not  Imitated  by  the  oatloD.  GTmwbeta  tha  paople  de- 
nounced tlM  aale  i  and  the  ineiehanli  of  I»adoii  (oo  bad  Judgei,  by 
the  way,  or  the  value  of  Dunkirk)  oflured,  Ihroasn  the  lord  mayor, 
any  lum  of  money  to  the  ktngao  that  Dunkirk  mlgnt  not  be  alieoaiad. 
And  wr  arediapoaed  lo  believe  that,  but  for  the  hope i  be  ante rtoined 
that  Louia  woiud  afford  hira  the  maana  of  makiaa  hiniaelf  m  ubio- 
luto  as  hfa  Moat  Chrlitlan  Maj««ty.  Charlna  would  tiaTe  turned  aaida 
from  the  nnpopolar  meaiure,  and  contrnled  bimaelf  with  Knie  lar]^ 
annual  allowance  fmm  the  merchanta.  Pepya,  who  hoped  to  Get 
tome  of  the  French  lirrea  "  to  pay  the  navy,"— a  hope  ia  which  lie 
wui  dtiappoioted,  tbr  Cherlea  emijloyed  the  monm-  on  leia  national 
obJeeta.—fiTea  aeveral  Indtcationa  of  tlie  potmUr  frelinji  at  the  tim^^ 
The  diartat  aay*,  under  diffiarent  date*, — I  am  aony  to  hear  that  tli^ 
uewa  or  the  irllin)  of  Dunkirk  ii  taken  eo  generally  111  a*  I  Qnd  it ) 
•noBs  lb*  Beichula,"  '  Public  matter*  are  full  of  di*e«atant,w^.* 
with  uw  ante  of  Dnnktrit  and  mf  hiAj  Caatlepxaina  tad  Imt  lua^\ 
atooaiU" 
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fled.***  It  appears,  from  other  and  better  evi> 
dence,  that  the  government,  if  it  did  not  actually 
foment  it,  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  plot,  which  was  promoted  by  religious 
persecution,  but  which  did  not  include  a  single 
person  of  any  rank  or  consequence. 

A.  D.  1664. — On  the  re-assembling  of  parlia- 
ment, on  the  16th  of  March,  Charles  made  a  great 
deal  of  the  afiair  of  Famley  Wood.  He  told  the 
two  Houses  that  that  plot  was  extensive  and  dan- 
gerous ;  that  some  of  those  conspirators  maint^ed 
that  the  authority  of  the  long  parliament  still 
existed  in  the  surviving  members ;  and  that  others 
computed  that,  by  a  clause  in  the  triennial  act,  the 
preMut  pariiament  was,  by  lapse  of  time,  at  an  end 
several  months  since,  and  that,  flurefbre,  as  the 
court  issued  no  new  writs,  the  p«>ple  might  them* 
selves  choose  members  for  a  new  parliament.  He 
said  that  he  had  oflen  read  over  that  bill,  and, 
though  there  was  no  colour  (as,  indeed,  there  waa 
not)  for  the  fancy  of  the  detfitmination  of  the  par- 
liament (that  is,  its  ending  in  three  years),  yet  he 
would  not  deny  that  he  had  always  expected  them 
to  reconsider  *'the  wonderful  clauses*'-)-  in  that 
bill,  which  had  passed  in  a  time  "very  uncareful 
for  the  dignity  of  the  crown."  He  now  requested 
them  to  look  again  at  that  triennial  bill :  he  said 
that  he  loved  parliaments,— that  he  waa  much 
beholden  to  parbaments, — that  he  did  not  think 
the  crown  could  ever  be  happy  without  frequoit 
parliament.  "But assure  yourselves,"  said  he, 
in  conclusion,  **if  I  should  think  otherwise,  I 
would  never  suffer  a  parliament  to  come  togedier 
by  the  means  prescribed  by  that  bill."  In  this 
language  was  implied  a  bolder  threat  than  had 
ever  been  used  by  his  father ;  but  Charles  was 
aware  that  the  Hampdens  and  the  Pyms  were  no 
more ;  he  knew  the  baseness  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  already  nibbling  at  the 
triennial  act  more  than  once,{  and  which  now, 
without  a  murmur,  annihilated  that  bulwark  of 
liberty.  This  was  so  grateful  to  Charles  that  he 
went  in  person  to  the  House  of  liords  to  pass  the 
repealing  bill,  and  to  thank  them.  He  told  them 
that  every  good  Englishman  would  thank  them  for 
it ;  for  the  triennial  act  could  only  have  served  to 
discredit  parliaments,  to  make  the  crown  jealoua 
of  parliaments,  and  parliaments  jealoua  of  the 
crown,  and  porsuade  neighbour  princes  that  En^ 
land  was  not  governed  by  a  monarch.^  Such  la 
the  account  of  this  momentous  transaction  as  given 
by  Clarendon,  who,  in  his  teudemess  to  royalty, 

*  Mn.  UntcMnaon. 

I  Theae  wonderful  clauae*,  ibat  were  wormwood  to  the  Mnx  and 
all  lbs  abaolutUts,  were  Xo  the  effect  that.  It  the  kins  did  not 
anmmon  a  fVe»h  paiWament  w'lXMa  Area  ^eaii  alter  a  diuoluVion, 
tha  peera  were  \imeel  ao*  °*        "J*"  J**^ 

^  wera      I  «  SwiwViW.  «»4  ™Aeta«ttot  olV  coaitUutei 

county  to  InV,  ft  oTi  -id™!.  u>«  leaulai  nam- 


.jthori«e«.tla«  »*«°^^;^C\»«n4oa  tan  acaitl,  a^eak 
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fcogeU  to  inei)tum  that  the  king  assured  ihem  he 
iroold  not  be  a  day  more  vitbout  a  pBiliament  on 
tiUs  aecount,  and  that  the  repealing  hill  contained 
a  provision  that  parliamenta  should  not  in  future 
be  intermitted  for  above  three  years  at  the  moat 
But,  as  an  eminent  living  writer  has  observed,  the 
necessity  of  the  securities  in  the  triennial  act,  end 
the  mischief  of  that  servile  loyalty  which  now 
abrogated  those  securitieSf  became  manifest  at  the 
c\me  of  the  present  reign ;  nearly  four  years 
having  elapsed  between  the  dissolution  of  Charles's 
last  parliuoent  and  his  death.*  In  this  same 
•esaum  was  paiaed  the  infamous  bill  called  the 
Conventicle  Act.  It  forbade  the  nonconformists  to 
frequent  aOT  conventiclei  or  places  of  wonhip  not 
of  tlie  estabUabiiieiit,  and  it  impoeed  a  scue  of 
poniahmentt  ranging  from  three  months'  imprison- 
ment to  seven  yean*  transportation.  Clarendan 
applauds  the  act,  and  says  that,  if  it  had  been  vigor' 
outly  executed,  it  would  no  doubt  have  produced 
a  thorough  conformity.  The  chancdlor^s  notirau 
of  vigour  of  execution  must  have  been  high  in- 
deed, if  he  thought  that  what  actually  took  place 
was  weak  or  mild.  The  execution  of  the  act  was 
not  only  committed  to  the  civil  authorities,  but  to 
militia  officers  and  the  king's  forces,  who  broke 
open  every  house  where  they  knew  or  ftncied  there 
were  a  few  mmotrnformiats  gi^ered  ti^ther  to 
vorahip  God  in  Ihdr  own  way.  The  close, 
unwholesome  prisons  were  soon  crammed  with 
conscientious  victims, — with  men  and  women, 
with  old  and  young, — while  others  were  ruined  in 
dttir  estates  by  br^ing  and  purchasing  the  inse- 
cure connivance  of  the  moat  corrupt  ana  rapacious 
of  the  myrmidons  of  the  court  And  when  (as 
now  and  then  happened)  a  few  enthusiasts  were 
driven  to  madness  and  insurrection,  they  were 
strung  up  on  the  gallows  a  dozen  or  more  at  a 
time, — this  good-natured  king  rarely  or  never  exer- 
cising the  prert^tive  of  mercy  in  their  behalf. 
In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,  Charles, 
**  after  giving  such  thanks  to  them  as  they  de- 
aervcd,"  prorogued  parliament  tiU  November.t 

In  Scotland,  where  there  were  few  or  no  conven- 
ticles or  sects, — the  intolerance  of  the  kirk  having 
kept  them  down, — the  whole  force  of  this  conven- 
ticle act  was  turned  i^nat  the  presbyterians, 
whose  fidth,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  decidedly 
the  national  xeligicm.  All  people,*'  aayt  Burnet, 
"were  amazed  at  the  aeveri^  of  the  English  act; 
but  the  bishops  in  Scotland  took  heart  upon  it, 
and  resolved  to  copy  from  it :  so  an  act  pa8Be4 
there  almost  in  the  same  tenns.'*^  Lord  Lauder- 
dale, who  bad  supplanted  Middleton,  and  made 
himself  supreme  in  Scotland,  which  he  governed 
for  many  years  like  a  Turkish  pashalic,  forgetting 
his  old  presbytenanism,  at  the  passing  of  the  bill 
expressed  great  zeal  for  episcopacy  and  the  church ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  Barl  of  Kincardine,  an  enemy 
to  all  persecution,  was  drowned  in  the  plaudita  of 
the  time-serving  majority.    By  another  act  the 

•  BrQu,  Cent.  Hivt.  4  PuL  Hlitr-«bnidoa.  LUfc 
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Scottish  parliament  made  an  <^fer  to  Uie  king  of 
an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  to  be 
ready,  upon  summons,  to  march  with  for^  days* 
provision  into  any  part  of  hia  majes^'s  dominiona 
to  oppose  invasions,  to  suppress  insuirectiona,  or 
to  do  any  other  du^  for  the  authoriw  or  greatness 
of  the  crown.  The  Earl  of  LaudercUle  vrished  by 
this  to  let  the  king  see  what  use  he  might  make  of 
Scotland  if  he  should  attempt  to  set  up  arbitrary 
government  in  England  by  force  of  arms.  The 
Scots — according  to  the  reasoning  of  this  able  and 
resolute,  but  unprincipled  minister — had  not  much 
money  to  offer,  but  they  could  send  him  good  and 
hardy  soldiers.  Invigorated  by  the  ScObch  om- 
venticle  act.  Archbishop  Sharp  '*  drove  very  -vio- 
lently," establishing  what  proved  to  be  a  h^ 
commission  court,— one  of  the  wont  ^ranmea  cart 
down  by  the  civil  war« — and  penecuting  hia  finrner 
brethren  of  the  kirk  without  pity,  and  withoat  cal- 
culation of  the  pmonal  danger  he  was  Uiereby  in- 
curring. This  aspirii^  churchman,  not  satis&ed  with 
his  immense  and  unconstitutional  ecclesiastical 
powers,  attempted  to  get  himself  made  the  head  of 
the  law  in  Sortland ;  and,  though  he  failed  in  this, 
his  creature,  the  Lord  Rothes,  was  made  chancellor ; 
and  Rothes  browbeat  the  magistrates  and  lawyera, 
and  twisted  the  Uw  as  Sharp  thought  fit  The 
prisons  in  Scotland  were  soon  crammed  like  those 
of  England,  the  prisonen  meeting  with  still 
worse  usage.  Sometimes  they  were  fined,  and  the 
younger  sort  whipped  iibout  the  streets.  Troops 
were  quartered  throughout  the  country  to  f<»ce  tlw 
people  to  respect  the  bii^ops,  the  liturgy,  and 
the  new-impoaed  episcopalian  preachera.  These 
troops  wen  commanded  by  Sir  Janua  ^irncr, 
"  who  was  naturally  fierce,  but  he  was  mad  whra 
he  was  drunk,  and  that  was  very  often.'*  He 
scoured  the  country,  and  received  such  lists  aa  the 
new  ministers  brought  him  of  those  who  would 
not  go  to  church  and  use  the  Book  of  Commmi 
Prater ;  and  then,  without  any  proof  or  legal  con- 
viction, he  fined  them  according  to  their  aubatauce 
or  his  own  caprice,  and  sent  aoldien  to  live  upon 
them  till  the  fines  were  paid.*  The  proceedings 
in  the  law-courts,  and  in  all  the  departments  itf 
government,  resembled  those  of  an  inquiaitioa ; 
and  yet  Archbishop  Sharp  was  never  satisfied,  hoi 
complained,  like  Clarendim,  that  there  waa  not 
vigour  enough.  He  accused  Lauderdale  to  the 
king ;  he  intrigued  to  bring  Middleton  iirto  bnu- 
ness  again ;  and  when  he  round  that  be  could  not 
succeed,  that  his  plot  vras  discovered,  he  fell  a 
trembling  and  weeping  before  the  migb^  and 
choleric  pasha,  protesting  that  he  meant  no  harm ; 
that  he  was  only  sorry  that  Lauderdale's  fiioids 

*  "  He  told  mt,"  wri  Bunut.  "  1m  haA  no  Nsud  to  mmj  bv.  b«t 
Kted  M  he  wu  eommanded,  in  a  mUituy  wmy :  be  eiinhMMil  It  am 
often  agkinet  the  gnin  wUh  Um  to  eerve  iMh  a  AAtndtmA  aa* 
woithlM*  oompaor  u  the  elnfy  genuall;  wen )  nA  that  iiimh 
tlmee  lie  did  Dot  act  tip  to  the  tl|oiir  of  Uw  evden,  fa  «Udi  Iw  w«4 
often  chid  bodi  by  LiHd  Rothee  and  Sbarpi  but  waa  amt  i  In  1 1  il 
fa  hii  Illet^  andTialeat  pnKwcdlQga.  Andtlioafh  ibeooMpIaMte  wf 
Ud  were  W7  h((ht  ao  thai,  when  he  waa  aftarwarda  aetiad  <m  b; 
the  patty.  Ihey  iDteodod  to  make  a  aaoitSe*  uf  hin,  yet.  iihaii  iWr 
looked  tnto  hia  ordert,  and  taumA  that  hit  fniniwllnn.  kaw  S  i 
iiiii-ir  "ill  ihr^ -f^Tw  fliij  iiHiil  him  ■■  ■  mw  tknt  Xmi  mnnu  I 
by  Md(  to  fsnOa  aaom  mamr 
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were  upon  all  occasions  pleading  for  favour  to  the 
fanatics. 

The  English  parliament  reassembled  on  the 
24th  of  November,  with  cries  of  foreign  var  and 
anticipations  of  victory  and  plunder.  The  Duke 
of  York,  as  lord  high  admiral  and  governor  of  the 
African  Company  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  ordered 
the  seizure  of  some  Dutch  settlements  on  that 
coast :  the  Dutch  retaliated  and  captured  a  number 
of  English  merchantmen.  Moved  by  their  old 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  many  of  the 
English  merchants  clamoured  for  a  war;  the 
king,  hoping  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  good  part 
of  the  war-money  that  should  be  voted,  fell  in 
with  their  humour ;  peaceful  negotiations,  which 
might  easily  have  settled  the  matters  in  dispute, 
were  interrupted ;  and  both  countries  prepared 
their  fleets.  Ministers  now  detailed  to  the  Houses 
all  the  wrongs  which  the  king  and  kingdom  had 
sustained  from  the  insolent  subjects  of  the  United 
Provinces ;  and  the  Commons,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, voted  a  supply  of  2,000,000/.,  the  king 
protesting  that,  as  he  was  compelled  to  enter  into 
this  war  for  the  protection,  honour,  and  benefit  of 
his  subjects,  so  he  would  never  make  a  peace  but 
upon  the  obtaining  and  securing  those  ends  for 
which  the  war  was  b^pm.  The  city  of  London 
also  furnished  several  sums  of  money,  for  which 
they  afterwards  received  Oie  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment.* 

A.D.  1665. — As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  and 
before  any  battle  was  fought,  a  most  terrible 
plague  broke  out  also  in  the  dty  of  London,  which 

•  PuKHIttr-CUmdon,— Bnnwt, 


scattered  all  the  inhabitants  that  were  able  to 
remove  elsewhere,  interrupted  the  trade  of  the 
nation,  and  ,'in  the .  course  of  five  months  swept 
away  about  a  hundred  thousand  souls  i  the  greatest 
havoc,  it  was  sedd,  that  any  plague  had  ever  made 
in  England.  "This,"  continues  Burnet,  "did 
dishearten  ell  people;  and,  coming  in  the  very 
time  when  so  unjust  a  war  was  begun,  it  had  a 
dreadful  appearance.  All  the  king's  enemies,  and 
the  enemies  of  monarchy,  said,  here  was  a  manifest 
character  of  God*B  heavv  displeasure  upon  the 
nation ;  as,  indeed,  the  ill  life  the  king  led,  and 
the  viciousness  of  the  whole  court,  ^ve  but  a 
melancholy  prospect."  On  the  3rd  of  June,  while 
this  pestilence  was  raging,  and  half  the  houses  in 
the  city  were  marked  with  the  ominous  tablet — 
"  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !"•— 4he  Duke  of 
York  encountered  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Opdam,  off  Lowestoffe.  The 
battle  was  terrible  :  the  Dutch  lost  Opdam,  who 
was  blown  up  with  his  ship  and  crew,  uiree  other 
admirals,  an  immense  number  of  men  (stated  by 
the  English  at  eight  or  ten  thousand),  and  eighteen 
ships  that  were  sunk  or  blown  up;  the  English 
lost  Rear- Admiral  Sansum,  Vice- Admiral  Lawson, 
three  captains,  the  Earl  of  Falmouth,  Muskerry, 
and  some  other  volunteers  of  rank  who  were 
serving  on  board  the  duke*B  fleet ;  hut  their  loss 
in  men  was  comparatively  inconsiderable,  and  they 
decidedly  had  the  advanti^e.  Towards  evening 
the  Dutch,  crippled  and  disheartened,  sheered  m 
for  the  Tcxe\,  Bn4  Oie  EnEUsh  stood  after  them 
yjidcr  a  ^iftM  ol       ;  hut  the  Duke  of  York  went 
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-  to  bed,  and  Lord  Brounker,  a  gentleman  of  his 
bed-chamber,  went  upon  deck  and  told  Penn,  the 
commanding-officer,  "  as  if  from  the  duke,"  that 
he  must  flladten  sail.  Penn,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  fleet,  obeyed  this  order,  and  thereby  all 
hope  of  orertakii^  the  Dutch  was  lost.  The  duke, 
wmse  hereditary  duplicity  is  at  leut  as  well 
proved  as  his  courage,  seemed  amazed  at  this 
manoeuvre ;  but  it  was  ^^erally  believed  in  the 
fleet  that  he  had  really  given  the  order,  and  neither 
Brounker  nor  Penn  ever  met  with  that  punishment 
which  his  severity  would  have  awarded  if  either 
had  acted  on  his  own  reBponsibility.  According 
to  Burnet,  Penn  told  the  duke  that,  if  he  meant  to 
fight  again,  he  must  prepare  for  hotter  work,  as 
the  courage  of  the  Dutch  would  grow  with  their 
desperation.  The  historian  adds,  "The  Earl  of 
Montague,  who  was  then  a  volunteer,  and  one  of 
the  duke's  court,  sud  to  me,  it  was  very  visible 
that  made  an  impression.  And  all  the  duke's 
domestics  'said  he  had  got  honour  enough; 
why  shotdd  he  venture  a  second  time?  The 
duchess  had  also  given  a  strict  charge  to  all  the 
duke's  servants  to  do  all  they  could  to  hinder  him 

to  ei^ge  too  ftr  Lord  Montague  did  believe 

that  the  duke  was  struck,  seeing  the  Earl  of  Fal- 
mouth, the  king's  favourite,  and  two  other  persons 
of  quality,  killed  very  near  him ;  and  that  he  had 
no  mind  to  engage  again,  and  that  Penn  was  pri- 
vately with  him,"  The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who 
was  in  the  action,  and  who  had  expected  to  have 
the  chief  command,  was  irritated  at  seeing  that  the 
printed  relation  published  by  government  did  not 
give  him  one  word  of  honour.  He  asnired  Pepya 
uiat  though,  by  accident,  the  prince  was  in  the  van 
in  the  b^inning  of  the  iight,  yet  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  he  (^dwich)  was  in  the  van,  and  bore  the 
brunt;  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  about 
the  duke,  he  had  hardly  a  shot  in  his  side,  or  a 
man  kiUed,  whereas  his  own  ship  had  above  thirty 
ehots  in  her  hull,  had  not  a  mast  or  yard  left 
whole,  but  was  the  most  battered  ship  of  the  fleet, 
and  lost  the  most  men,  saving  the  Mary,  Captain 
Smith's  ship;  that  the  most  the  duke  did  was 
almost  out  of  gun-shot ;  but  that  the  duke  did,  in- 
deed, come  up  to  his  rescue  after  he  had  fought  a 
long  time  with  four  of  the  enemy.*  The  duke 
and  his  courtiers  returned  from  sea,  all  fat  and 
lusty,  and  ruddy,  by  being  in  the  sun;"t  and 
these  gentlemen  gave  out  that  the  victory  was  a 
^at  victory — that  a  greater  had  never  been  known 
in  the  world ;  but  the  English  people  had  ncA  for- 
gotten Blake ;  and  they  were  voy  critical  upon 
die  whole  affair.  The  duke  was  rewarded  by  a 
grant  of  130,000/.;  yet  it  vras  thought  expedient 
to  remove  him  from  the  fleet,  and  to  entrust  the 
command  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  a  man  whose 
courage  and  skill  were  not  more  conspicuous  than 
his  want  of  all  principle.  Sandwich  got  scent  of 
a  Dutch  fleet  from  the  East  Indies  very  richly 
laden  (the  united  cargoes  being  estimated  as  worth 
millions),  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neutral 

•PeWTBiIHiir.  lid. 


port  of  Bergheu,  in  Norway.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark, the  sovereign  of  the  country,  had  some 
grounds  of  complaint  against  the  Dutoh  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  so  tempted  by  the  value  of  the 
flee^  that  he  agreed  to  allow  Sandwich  to  capture 
them  in  his  port,  upm  condition  that  he  should 
have  half  of  the  rich  prize.  But  Sandwich  wanted 
the  whole  of  the  spoil ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing of  the  governor  of  Beivhen,  who  said  that  he 
could  not  let  him  enter  till  lie  received  further  in- 
structions from  his  court,  the  English  admiral 
ordered  captain  Teddiman  to  dash  into  the  port 
with  twenty-two  ships  and  cut  out  all  the  Dutch- 
men. Teddiman  encountered  a  tremendous  fire, 
not  only  from  the  Dutch  ships,  but  also  from  the 
Danish  castle  and  land-batteries  :  five  of  his  com- 
manders were  killed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
with  di^puce  and  loss.  Sandwich  did  not  repeat 
the  attack,  but  went  in  search  of  easier  prey,  taking 
care  to  appropriate  a  good  portion  of  what  be  got 
for  his  own  prirate  use. 

Ab  the  plague  still  raged  in  London,  the  ooart 
had  removed  to  Oxford,  and  there  pariisment  re- 
assembled on  the  9th  of  October,  to  vote  a  fresh 
supply  of  1,250,000/.  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war.  The  king  spoke  of  traitorous  enemies  to  the 
crown  at  home,  that  were  in  league  with  the 
public  enemies  abroad ;  and  Monk,  who  took 
charge  of  the  capital  during  the  plague,  had 
hanged  a  few  desperate  enthusiasts  that  were  mad- 
dened by  that  daily  prospect  of  horror.  The  high- 
church  party  that  controlled  the  cabinet,  and  that 
were  all-powerful  in  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
tinued to  blend  the  church  with  the  stete,  and  the 
state  with  the  church,  and  to  insist  that  the  king 
would  never  be  able  to  establish  a  truly  nffi 
authority  unless  he  permitted  the  clergy  to  coerce 
the  consciences  of  his  snlnects ;  and  at  Ozfiord,  in 
a  congenial  atmosphere,  they  introduced  and  car- 
ried the  memorable  Five  Mile  Act.  In  the  pre- 
amble to  this  bill  they  declared  that  the  non-con- 
formist ministers  instilled  principles  of  schism 
and  rebellion  into  the  people ;  in  the  body  of  it 
they  enacted  that  it  should  be  penal  for  any  non- 
conformist minister  to  teach  in  a  schod  or  come 
within  five  miles  (except  as  a  traveller  in  paaaiog) 
of  any  city,  borough,  or  corporate  tovm,  or  any 
place  whatever  in  which  he  had  preached  or 
taught  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
unless  he  had  previously  taken  the  oath  of  non- 
resistance.*  Having  Miaed  this  triumph,  the 
high-church  par^  brou^t  a  bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons  for  imposmg  the  oath  of  non-reaist- 
ance  upon  the  wIk^  natim ;  and,  but  for  an  ncci- 
dent,  this  parliament  at  Oxford  would  have  passed 
the  bill.  "  And  the  providoice  by  which  it  was 
thrown  out  was  very  remarkable :  for,  Mr.  Pere- 
grine Bertie,  being  newly  chosen,  was  that  morn- 
ing introduced  into  the  House  hy  his  brother,  the 
now  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Osbomc, 

•  The  Mth  already  nenUooed  at  p.  €84,  dBclariBi  U  aaMU,  on 
any  pretence  whatMMTet.tolakcaRiiiagUDrtthvlEiu  or  Mgr  tmrn- 
miMtimed  bs  Mm,  and  Uiat  Um  pwtMW  Uklitf  It  noM  aot.  St 
tlau,  vndMTgui  to  ouke  uy  (Mtntiaa  td  ahwA  or  iiaUw 
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now  lord  treasurer  (Danby),  who  all  three  gave 
their  votes  against  that  bill ;  and  the  numbers  were 
so  even  upon  the  division,  that  their  three  votes 
carried  the  question  against  it."*  But  though  the 
bill  was  lost,  the  bishops  and  parsons  acted  and 
preached  as  if  it  had  been  passed,  and  as  if  the 
people  of  England  were  slaves  both  by  act  of  par- 
liament and  by  the  word  of  God.  Tbeir  pastoral 
charges  and  their  sermons  rolled  in  louder  thunder 
than  that  of  Laud  and  Manwaring  upon  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  the  duty  of  passive  obedience 
in  subjects,  and  the  eternal  damnation  provided 
for  those  who  should  resist  the  Lord's  anointed  or 
the  ministers  of  the  only  true  church  upon  earth. 
Meanwhile  the  debauchery  of  the  court  continued 
on  the  increase,  and  Oxford  became  the  scene  of 
scandalous  intrigues,  drinking,  and  gaming.  "The 
lady,"  though  allowed  to  dictate  to  chancellors  and 
secretaries  of  state,  and  to  dispose  of  benefices  and 
promotions  in  this  loyal  church,  was  obliged  to 
share  the  king's  affections  with  various  other 
women ;  the  Duke  of  York  in  these  respects 
closely  copied  his  elder  brother ;  and  at  Oxford 
the  duchess  (Clarendon's  daughter)  began  to  reta- 
liate in  kind.t   Well  might  Clarendon  exclaim — 

*  Locke. — lUlph  layi,  "TAtm  voices  hul  iba  merit  of  uTbgthdi 
euuniry  fram  th«  peatnt  IjpmdiId;  that  coulil  have  befallen  it— that 
ofriveUDg  at  weltu  Ibrgiug  Iti  oaii  chain*." — Hirt.  Eng. 

t  Baroct,  whu  meotioDi  no  nsnie,  •■fi,  "  At  OxruH  there  iraa 
then  a  very  gracerul  young  maa  of  qiulity  that  beloDfed  to  her 
court,  wboar  lerricei  vrera  *o  ncce[ititble  that  the  wai  thouglit  tu  louk 
at  him  in  a  particular  manoer:  itiii  wai  loTepreKated  (o  the  duke, 
tbat  be,  beingrnolved  to  emaoeipate  himaelf  into  mors  o  pea  prae- 
ticea,  took  op  a  Jealoiuy,  and  put  the  paraon  out  at  hii  court  wlifa  m 
touch  pracipation.  that  the  thing  became  very  public  by  ttiU  mMna." 


"  It  was  a  time  when  all  licence  in  discourse  and 
in  actions  was  spread  over  the  kingdom,  tu  the 
heart-breaking  of  many  good  men,  who  had  ter- 
rible apprehensions  of  the  consequence  of  it !" 

A.D.  1666. — The  great  plague  which  had  con- 
verted a  great  part  of  London  into  a  wilderness 
decreased  during  the  winter  months,  and  disap- 
peared altogether  in  February,  after  a  tremendous 
hurricane.  The  court  ventured  as  far  as  Hampton 
Court,  and,  at  last,  when  all  danger  was  over,  the 
king  returned  to  Whitehall,  to  insult  the  roiseriea 
of  his  people  with  fresh  exhibitions  of  riot  and 
licentiousness.*  During  his  absence  the  seamen 
of  the  royal  navy,  upon  whose  bravery  and  conduct 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  nation  depended,  had 
been  left  to  lie  starving  and  moaning  in  the  streets 

—On  Time.  But  Fepyi'givet  the  name  at  length,  and  alloti  tbf 
ducheu  two  lover*  Initeail  of  one  "  At  an  ioBoltir  aecret,  my  Lord 
Snodwich)  trll*  me  the  faction*  ere  tiiKh  belWfieo  the  kinR  and  tbi> 
uke.  and  all  the  court  are  io  an  npmar  with  their  looae  amour*  i  the 
Duke  ofYork  belnit  m  love  de*pcrat«ly  with  Miitrei*  (Miu)  Slew«rt. 
Nay.  that  tlie  duchcia  herwU  ii  fnUrn  In  love  with  hir  new  matter  of 
Ihehone.oneHarr;  Sldoe;,  and  another  Harry  Savill."— Diary.  The 
Harry  Sidney  hare  mentkined  tra%  younger  brother  of  the  republican 
Algernon  Sidney,  who  had  remained  ubroad  ever  since  Ihelteelora- 
tion.  and  nho  waa  at  thli  moment  deviiinic  meant  for  rettoiing  Ihe 
Commonwealtli.  Harrv  Sdvill  wat  one  of  the  Kroom*  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  Duke  ofYork  and  a  brother  to  Sir  GeorKB  Savill,  for 
whom  the  dnke  and  hi*  wife  earneitiy  aolicited  a  peerage,  thoujfh,  aa 
Clarendon  tell*  u*,  thi*  Sir  George  wa*  "  a  man  of  very  ill  reputa- 
tion, and  void  of  all  aenae  of  relisiion."  In  thacaie  of  Mii*  Stewart 
hare  mentioned,  a*  In  teveral  otheri,  the  king  and  the  duke  both 
puraiied  the  tame  woman,  tnd  wcte  madlv  jealooa  of  each  other. 

*  Hit  abeence  in  the  time  ofdanger  and  hit  long  delay  tu  return- 
ing were  much  noticed.  "  Mattert,"  tay*  Pepv*.  "  mutt  need*  go 
bad,  while  all  the  town,  and  every  boy  In  the  atreet,  openly  criet, 
'  The  king  cannot  co  away  till  my  Lady  Caatlemalne  be  ready  to 
cone  along  with  him ;'  aha  being  lately  put  to  bed ;  mod  that  he 
vltita  her  and  Mra,  Stewart  every  morning  before  be  eat*  hi*  break- 
faat." 
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of  London  for  lack  of  money  to  pay  theit  arrean. 
And  now  the  war  threatened  to  be  more  formid- 
able than  it  had  been ;  for  the  French  kii^,  by  a 
sudden  turn  in  his  politics,  made  common  cause 
with  the  Dutch.  De  Ruyter  came  out  of  the 
Texel  with  a  splendid  fleet  of  ei^ty-four  sail,  and 
Louis  promised  to  join  him  with  a  small  fleet— -ftU 
that  he  as  yetpossessed — which  was  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  English  fleet,  commanded  hj 
Monk  and  Prince  Rupert,  had  been  divided.  It 
was  not  expected  that  the  Dutch  could  get  to  sea 
so  soon,  and  Rupert  had  steered  westward  with  the 
white  squadron,  consisting  of  thirty  stul,  to  look 
after  the  French,  who  were  expected  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  Ist 
of  June,  Monk,  to  his  great  surprise,  discovered 
De  Ruyter  and  his  fleet  lying  at  anchor  half-chan- 
nel over.  He  called  a  council  of  war ;  Sir  John 
Harman,  a  brave  officer,  and  "  most  sober  man 
there,"  urged  that  it  would  be  rash  to  begin  the 
fight  then,  with  such  an  inferior  force,  and  with  a 
innd  and  sea  that  would  prevent  the  use  of  their 
lower  tier  of  guns ;  but  his  grace  of  Albemarle, 
who  had  taken  to  drinking  to  excess,  and  who 
was  probably  then  drunk,  resolved  to  wait  neither 
for  weather  nor  Prince  Rupert,  and  he  gave  the 
signal  for  attack.  This  order  was  obeyed  with 
great  spirit ;  the  English  had  the  weauier-gage, 
and  the  wind  at  south-west  blowing  a  stiff  gale 
carried  them  so  rapidly  upon  the  Dutch  that  uiey 
had  not  time  to  weigh  anchor,  but  they  cut  their 
cables  and  away  for  their  own  coast.  Monk  fol- 
lowed them,  though  he  had  only  sixty  ships, 
which  were  so  laid  down  by  the  gale,  that  they 
could  not  open  their  lower  porbds  to  leeward, 
while  the  Dutch,  facing  them  with  their  broadsides 
to  windward,  had  the  free  use  of  all  their  tiers  of 
guns.  Sir  William  Berkley  led  the  van.  When 
Uiey  {^t  off  the  coast  of  Dunkiik,  Monk,  to  avoid 
running  on  a  sand-bank,  made  a  sudden  tack, 
which  brought  his  topmast  by  the  board ;  this 
forced  him  to  lie-to  for  a  long  time ;  meanwhile 
Berkley  kept  his  course,  knowing  nothing  of  what 
had  happened  to  Monk,  got  engaged  in  the  thick 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  kuled  on  his  quarter-deck. 
His  ship,  after  a  gallant  fight,  was  taken,  and  so 
was  the  Essex  frigate.  Sir  John  Harman  fell 
among  nine  ships  of  the  Zealand  squadron,  and 
was  grappled  by  two  fire-ships,  but  he  fought 
himself  free,  killed  a  vice-admiral,  and,  when  all 
his  masts  were  shot  away  by  chain-shot  and  him- 
self badly  wounded,  he  escaped  under  jury-masts. 
In  this;  day's  "mad  fight"  the  English  suffered 
aeverdy,  and  nearly  all  thur  ahiiw  tut  came  into 
action*  were  ruined  in  their  masts  and  ri^ng  by 
llie  chain-shot — ■  new  inventifm  attoibutea  to  the 
great  De  Witt.  In  the  n^ht  the  Dutch  received 
some  reinforcement ;  yet,  on  the  morrow.  Monk 
renewed  the  combat,  and  all  that  day  the  English 
mariners  vindicated  their  old  reputation,  f^hting 

*  Bofer  Coke,  who  (im  a  vnj  particotu  teeaant  of  thli  UtOa, 
which  he  nyt  he  had  ttam  Sir  John  Hunuo  htmHlf,  lay*  Out  Sii 
Thonu  Tewllmu,  BOW  Mu  idi^nl  ot  iIm  nd,  TCfaMd  to  wigag*. 


moat  Iwavely  against  a  for  superior  force.  Night 
again  sepanted  the  combatants ;  and  again  the 
dawn  of  day — the  third  day  of  carnage — saw  the 
fight  renewed.  But  now  Monk  fought  retreating, 
and,  after  takiw  out  the  men,  he  burned  several 
of  his  most  disMded  ships.  Towards  evening  he 
espied  the  wMte  iquaihron  under  Prince  Rupert 
making  towards  him.  Rupert,  who  ought  nrt  to 
have  gone  at  all,  had  not  gone  forther  westward 
than  to  St.  Helen's,  where  ne  waa  stopped  by  in- 
telligence that  the  Dutch  fleet  waa  at  sea.  He 
put  about  for  Dover,  but  he  did  not  reach  that 
point  till  late  on  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  June  (the 
first  day  of  the  battle) ;  and  when  he  got  into  the 
Downs  he  neither  h^rd  any  sound  of  batde  nor 
could  obtain  any  information.  He  then  made  for 
the  Gun-Fleet,  an  important  anchorage  near  Har- 
wich, prevkHisly  appointed  by  Monk  for  their  meet- 
ing ;  but  now  the  wind  was  agunst  him.  While 
beating)  about  on  the  3rd  of  June,  he  heard  a 
heavy  cannonading,  "  spread  his  flying  caavaas  to 
the  sound,"*  and  came  m  just  m  time  to  asve 
Monk  fnnu  destruction.  iW  evening  the  Prince 
Royal — esteemed  the  beat  man-oKwar  in  the 
world,  and  the  best  gunned — struck  on  a  eand- 
bank  and  was  taken  by  the  Dutch.  Next  day  the 
fight  was  renewed,  both  sides  fighting  more  despe- 
rately than  ever,  until  a  thick  fog  interrupted  the 
slaughter.  When  the  (og  dispersed  the  Dutch 
were  seen  in  retreat,  but  u^e  English  were  in  no 
condition  to  follow  them.  "  The  court,"  says  Bur- 
net, "  gave  out  that  it  was  a  victory ;  and  public 
thanksgivings  were  ordered,  which  was  a  horrid 
mocking  of  God  and  a  lying  to  the  world :  though 
we  had  in  one  respect  reason  to  thank  God 
we  had  not  lost  our  whole  fleet.*'t  By  the  noonth 
of  July  De  Ruyter  was  agun  at  seawiUi  a  stronger 
fleet  than  ever;  but  Mimk  and  Ru^iert  gave  him  a 
decided  d^t,  drove  him  back  m  and  de- 
spair to  the  Tezel,  and  detached  Sir  lliomas 
Holmes  widi  a  considetable  force,  which  sooored 
the  coast  and  burned  two  ships  ol  war,  one  Inm- 
dred  and  fifliy  merchantmen  end  fishii^  craik,  ud 
one  or  two  defenceless  village. 

But  a  mightier  conflagration  waf  at  hand  Tbe 
summer  had  been  the  hottest  and  driest  that  had 
been  known  for  many  years,  and  London,  being 
theti  for  the  most  part  built  of  timber  fiUed  up 

*  pTTden,  Anans  HlnbilU. 

f  In  thh  tntneBdoa*  Mtton  InnanenUe  prafevfanul  mleUkn 
<ften  committed  by  the  BngUih  ofllctni  who,  lot  Ik*  gwatw  jmrt, 
mn  yooBM  men,  vm  Ifnorant  of  m  affilra,  Tbe  ohf  aSeets  mha 
had  Hned  nndei  the  nrat  Blkke  hnd  been  Be«riy  nU  JUmtieed  oa 
weount  of  their  tcpubUeanitm  or  their  ncn-eoafttrmlhr;  and  tk« 
Dnke  of  Ton  had  Sued  ap  their  placet  *Hh  a  aet  oT  loTdlfnia.  mm. 
aad  couttiera.  Fvpya,  whoee  altnatiiM  u  aaeieUrjr  to  th*  Adaaaltr 
afforded  himample  meaniorkDowinf  tho  real  itata  of  the  Ami, 
full  of  lamentatiDiw  npon  thli  head.  Amonf  n*aj  other  iUmkb  1m 
■aye,  "  The  truth  la,  that  the  (ehtlaiBan'^aplabu  wBl  main  m». 
tbay  are  not  to  be  kept  in  ordert  thrtr  ftiends  abont  tbe  kmg  ««a 
dak<u  atad  thair  am  honeoa,  ara  to  fre»,  that  tt  b  not  te  amj  pme« 
bttt  tlM  dnka  himaelf  to  havs  any  command  orac  them.  ....  We 
dU  befln  to  diaeonrae  of  the  vonng  geatoftl  eapMaa,  whUi  ka  (Ajd- 
miral  Penn)  waa  *erj  fkee  with  me  In  ■peaklna  Ua  mfad  of  A*  n- 
tolliMB  of  them,  and  what  a  loM  tha  kloc  hath  of  hia  old  Mem. 

 He  toldnMthatoarmToaMmaiiden,nar,a<ir  voiy  Sac 

oflHoen.  do  uasd  in  need  of  axereulni  anonf  ibemaaWah  mii  ^» 
coaislii{[  tha  builnese  of  eantnandlni  a  Seat:  ha  toUtal  Ihu 
even  one  of  oh  SaHon  in  the  Baal  did  not  knmr  iMoh  tawk  ImI 
tha  wind  oikaptUUUwlat  *ap,gwam."'~Stm% 
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with  plaster,  was  as  dry  and  combustible  as  fire- 
wood ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  between 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  September  a  fire  broke  out, 
*'  that  raged  for  three  days,  as  if  it  had  a  com- 
mission to  devour  everything  that  was  in  its  way.'* 
It  began  at  a  baker's  house  near  Ixindon  Bridge, 
on  the  spot  where  the  obelisk  called  the  Monu- 
ment now  staiids,  and  it  was  not  stopped  until  it 
had  reduced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city  from  the 
Tower  to  Temple  Bar  to  a  sightless  heap  of  cin- 
ders and  ashes.*  In  the  midst  of  this  terrible 
conflagration  a  report  was  raised  and  spread  that 
it  was  the  effect  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  with  the  papists  ;  and  the  people  believed 
that  all  the  Frenchmen  in  the  city  were  drawn 
together  to  destroy  with  the  sword  such  as  escaped 
the  fire.  A  stupified  and  desperate  mob  ran  up 
and  down  seizing  upon  all  the  foreigners  and  Eng- 
lish Catholics  they  could  find ;  but,  to  the  lasting 
honour  of  the  Ixindon  populace,  desperate  and  be- 
wildered as  they  were,  and  mad  with  excitement, 
they  shed  no  blood,  leaving  such  iniquities  to  he 
perpetrated  by  the  fabricators  of  popish  plots,  the 
parliament,  and  the  judges.  A  mad  Frenchman, 
of  the  name  of  Hubert,  who  was  taken  and  thrown 
into  Newgate  by  the  mob,  and  who  had  been  for 

'  Clarendon  tsyi  '"nieflrf  nDil  t1|e  wioil  wntinnt^d  ia  s-nrae 
exceu  all  Monday,  ToeedAv,  mh4  ^VrAuevliiy,  tiU  Kncrar,uR.  and 
flunit  and  icatiered  brand!  tfurninK  iDto  bU  Liuitrlerai  l1iv  oLnhi-  mura 
terrible  Ihen  the  dayi,  and  Hie  li^jtit  the  laaie,  iha  iighl  nf  6:e 

■npplying  Uiet  of  the  aan  I.vt  iKe  miiw      orliat  ii  u-iiuli^, 

the etifct  wBi  very  tanlble;  fi>r  iLl><?Tf  iiro  paiCi  of  )ttreu  i^t Htul  gccnt 
city  were  burned  to  uhei,  aoi  ih^ic  l\ti-  tttuit  ncli  nud  wrallliy  i^irit 
ofihecit;,  where  the  grealeit  wuelinueei  and  the  Lhpit  iliop*  ^to^„^ 
The  RothI  Eschange, with  ali  tkn  stittt'li  alrai^t  jl  — l-oniluird-^ifrvt' 
Cheapttde,  Palernoitrrrow,  Si.  PhtjI"*  TliLirc'h,  nod  alptoit  ij.  > 
other  ebuTchea  io  the  city,  uiih  iK>-  UlJ  Lail^aiv, 
Paul'*  ehurchvard,  even  to  iUf  Tll»iii<'),  ood  Hie  greilcti  pd„" 
Fleet-elreet,  ali  whtch  were  piii'fi  llio  lie»t  loli^kiik'ii,  Here  ' 


bnmed  wlthoat  one  hcraae  rrmaininji.  The  vaIub.  ur  eiliicigi;^  Vl* 
what  that  dcTOuriDi  Sre  oonenrnud.cK'rr  naii  abiirv  Iht  llDUIeL  J/  M 
never  be  compalad  in  any  di^iM."—U/e, 


"•4 

4 


many  years  looked  upon  as  insane,  accused  him- 
self of  having  been  in  a  plot  with  two  other  poor 
Frenchmen,  and  of  having  set  fire  to  the  first 
house.  evidence  or  confession  plainly  indi- 
cated the  state  of  his  intellect,  and  the  chief  justice 
told  the  king  that  all  his  discourse  was  so  dis- 
jointed that  he  could  not  believe  him  guilty.  Nor 
was  there  one  man  to  prosecute  or  accuse  him. 
According  to  Clarendon,  neither  the  judges  nor 
any  person  present  at  his  trial  believed  his  story, 
but  all  saw  that  he  was  a  poor  distracted  wretch, 
veary  of  his  life  and  anxious  to  part  with  it  in  this 
way.  Yet  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  the 
king  and  the  judges,  notwithstanding  their  convic- 
tion of  Hubert's  insanity,  allowed  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted. "Certain  it  is,"  adds  Clarendon,  whose 
account  is  confirmed  on  all  hands,  "  that,  upon 
the  strictest  examination  that  could  be  afterwards 
made  by  the  king's  command,  and  then  by  the 
diligence  of  the  House,  that,  upon  the  general 
jealousy  and  rumour,  made  a  committee,  that  was 
very  diligent  and  solicitous  to  make  that  discovery, 
there  was  never  any  probable  evidence  (that  poor 
creature's  only  excepted)  that  there  was  any  other 
cause  of  that  woful  fire  than  the  displeasure  of 
God  Almighty  :  the  first  accident  of  the  beginning 
in  a  baker's  house,  where  there  was  so  great  a 
stock  of  fagots,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  much 
combustible  matter,  of  pitch  and  rosin,  and  the 
like,  led  it  in  an  instant  from  house  to  house 
through  Thames-street,  with  the  agitation  of  so 
terrible  a  -wviid  to  acaUet  and  Aispetse  it."*  While 
*Kp  tercota  occw^**™^  conflagration  re- 

«iaifl«A  W  Wft  t^e  Vishops  and 

^.Ustrale*  lJ,^i\dta.to-9mecuungTage,  and 
ot  \C<>^^^*^^^^^^  ?iew\«d  m 
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the  midst  of  the  smoking  ruins  to  contrite  and 
attentive  audiences.  At  the  same  season  of  cala- 
mity many  excellent  divines  of  the  established 
church  exerted  themselves  in  the  most  praise- 
worthy manner.  Acts  of  Christian  charity  were 
performed  on  all  side?,  old  animosities  were  mutu- 
ally forgotten,  nothing  was  remembered  but  the 
present  desolation,  *'  all  kinds  of  people  express- 
ing a  marvellous  charity  towards  those  who  ap- 
peared to  be  undone.*'" 

On  the  21st  of  September,  while  the  citizens 
were  yet  bivouacking  on  the  ruins  of  London,  the 
parliament  reassembled  after  nearly  a  year's  re- 
(%ss,  and  voted  the  king  1,800,000/.  for  pro- 
secuting the  ill-mauaged  war.  But  it  was  soon 
made  evident  that  a  regular  opposition  to  the  court 
was  gaining  ground  in  both  Houses.  Thia  op- 
position, though  it  included  some  fexo  honest  and 
patriotic  men,  was  chiefly  directed  by  the  passions 
and  interests  of  a  selfish  crew  that  were  not  a  whit 
more  honest  or  virtuous  than  the  court,  and  it  was 
headed  by  the  profligate  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  "  a  mortal  quarrel  with  the  lady."  These 
men  courted  the  presbyteriaos  and  non-conformists 
of  all  classes,  got  up  a  fresh  cry  against  popery, 
*  CUrendon.— Bunet,— UTclyn.— Papy*. 


and  brought  about  the  appointing  a  conunitttt  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  alarming  grovtli  of 
that  proscribed  religion.  Having  thui  diitortied 
the  court  in  its  religion,  they  proceeded  to  toudi  ii 
in  the  purse ;  and  they  introduced  a  bill  for  ip- 
pointing  commissioners  to  examine  the  scconiiti  ef 
those  who  had  received  and  issued  the  moiur  for 
this  war.  Mistresses  and  ministers,  snd  all  mss 
holding  public  employments,  were  tbrova  m 
consternation :  they  declared  that  this  vould  ix 
touching  the  royal  prerogative  in  its  most  ritil 
part;  and  Clarendon  opposed  the  proceedingiTiii 
all  his  might,  exhorting  the  king,  his  masur,  to 
prevent  these  "  excesses  in  parliament,"— not  "to 
sufller  them  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  ci» 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with," — "  torestminttian 
within  their  proper  bounds  and  limitB,"— od 
affirming  to  the  same  eager  listener  that "  ihii 
was  such  a  new  encroachment  as  had  no  bottm; 
and  the  scars  were  yet  too  fresh  and  green  of  thgsc 
wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  kingdco 
from  such  usurpation."  in  the  House  of  Ludi 
an  attempt  was  made  to  defeat  the  bill,  vhidi 
proposed  nothing  more  than  that  those  vtu  Toifd 
the  public  money  for  the  war  should  ue  bov  tin: 
money  was  spent ;  but  the  Commons  hotly  n- 


MflidJHiKT  OH  Fill  Stuxt  Ilai.,— '.o  cominemtirale  the  Fire  of  London.  Fram  u  old  Piial. 
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sented  this  interference  widi  their  privileges,  and 
threatened  to  impeach  the  chancellor  and  the  Lady 
Caatlemaine ;  and  thereupon  Charles,  in  spite  of 
Clarendon's  advice  "  to  be  firm  in  the  resolution 
he  had  taken,"  ordered  the  Lords  to  submit,  and  so 
the  hill  was  allowed  to  pass.  But  the  party  that 
had  won  this  victoiy  knew  not  how  to  use  it,  or 
could  not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the 
division  of  the  personal  profit  to  be  derived  from 
it ;  and,  in  the  end,  it  was  turned  into  a  mockoy 
by  the  king's  being  allowed  to  iqtpoint  a  commis- 
sion of  his  own  for  auditing  the  accounts.  Charles 
then  told  the  Commons  that  they  had  dealt 
unkindly  with  him, — that  they  had  manifested  a 
greater  distrust  than  he  deserved, — that  he  had 
never  broken  hit  word ;  and  parliament  was  pro- 
nged with  evident  ill-humour  on  both  sides,  and 
Buckingham  was  deprived  of  all  his  places.* 

During  &e  session  an  insurrection,  forced  on 
by  the  detestable  tyranny  of  Lauderdale  and  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  broke  out  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Covenanters.  The  people, 
after  being  ridden  over  by  the  dragoons  of  Turner, 
were  excited  by  Semple,  Maxwell,  Welsh,  Guthry, 
and  <rther  "  fiery  ministers and  were  told  that 
the  fire  of  Lraidon  had  put  things  in  such  con- 
fusion at  court  that  any  vigorous  attempt  would 
disorder  all  the  king's  afiairs.  So,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  they  rose  in  a  mass,  seized  Turner, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  feut-day  to  be  held  at 
Lanark.  There  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and 
drew  up  a  manifesto,  professing  loyalty  to  the  king, 
but  calling  for  a  redress  of  the  grievances  and 
oppression  under  which  they  groaned,  and  for 
the  removal  of  episcopacy.  Lauderdale  was  at 
court,  and  so  Sharp  managed  this  bishops*  war 
with  two  troops  of  horse  and  a  regiment  of 
foot'guards.  Dalziel,  a  military  man  of  some 
reputati<m,  commanded,  under  the  archbishop, 
in  the  field.  The  insurgents,  who  now  began 
to  be  called  Whigamores,  or  Whigs,  were  badly 
officered,  and  had  few  gentlemen  vitii  them,  for 
all  Uie  suspected  had  been  "  clapped  up "  long 
before.  On  the  28th  of  November  they  were 
attacked  by  Dalziel  on  the  Pentland  Hills  :  their 
ministers  preached  and  prayed  to  infuse  courage 
into  them;  and  they  sung  the  74th  and  78th 
Psalms  i  but,  after  stoutly  resisting  one  cha^  of 
the  guards,  they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
then  ran  for  their  lives.  Forty  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  one  hundred  and  thir^  were  taken  pri- 
soners. Even  in  their  first  fiiry  they  had  avoided 
the  shedding  of  blood,  and  had  even  respected  the 
life  of  the  lawless  Turner ;  but  no  mercy  was 
abown  to  them  in  return.  Shaip  could  not  be 
mollified :  ten  were  hanged  upon  one  gibbet  at 
Edinbui^h,  and  thurty-five  more  were  sent  back  to 
the  west,  and  there  hanged  up  before  their  own 
doors,— the  ministers  of  the  established  church 
treating  them  with  great  harshness,  and  declaring 
them  all  damned  to  all  eternity  for  their  rebellion. 
The  archbishop  made  a  keen  search  for  all  whn 
*  ?iri.HM^ClMCBtei*lifc.-Biiiaet, 

VOL.  lil* 


had  been  in  any  way  concerned  iu  the  insurrection ; 
and,  to  extort  confession,  he  employed  a  new  tor- 
ture of  an  infernal  description,  called  the  boots,  in 
which  the  leg  of  the  victim  was  crushed  by  a 
wedge  driven  in  between  the  bone  and  a  case  or 
boot  cf  iron  in  which  it  was  inclosed.  Though  fat 
the  most  part  poor  and  obscure  men,  the  victims 
bore  their  iufininn  with  heroic  constan^,  pre- 
ferring death  to  the  betraying  of  their  fliwds. 
Maccail,  a  young  preacher,  yna  atrodously  tortured 
and  then  executed  under  an  unproved  suspicion : 
he  died  in  a  rapture  of  joy,  reveuing  nothing,  and 
professing  his  adherence  to  the  government.  Dal- 
ziel, a  vrild  drunkard,  hanged  a  man  because  he 
would  not  tell  where  his  father  was,  and  killed 
many  others  without  any  form  of  trial.  When 
he  heard  of  any  that  would  not  go  to  church,  he 
quartered  soldiers  upon  them  to  eat  them  up. 
By  these  means  people  were  forced  to  church ; 
and  the  episcopalian  cle^  began  to  consider  that 
a  golden  was  coming.  The  Earls  of  Tweed- 
ale  and  Kincardine  weiit  up  to  court,  and  repte- 
sented  to  the  king  that  the  severities  were  excessive 
and  dangerous :  they  obtained  some  alleristion  of 
them,  hut  this  was  only  tempomy  and  partiaL 

Louis  XIY.,  who  had  now  other  projects  in 
hand,  wished  to  creep  out  of  the  war;  and  Charles, 
being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  plunder 
and  prize-money,  was  well  disposed  to  peace. 
Negotiations  between  the  three  powers  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Ei^land,  were  opened  at  Breda; 
but  hostilities  were  not  suspended,  and  De  Witt, 
being  well  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  English 
fieet,  resolved  to  avenge  his  country  for  the  injury 
it  had  sustained  by  ^e  destructive,  and,  in  part, 
wanton,  expedition  of  Holmes.  To  save  the  mone^ 
which  parliament  had  voted,  and  to  apply  it  to  hia 
own  pleasures,  Charles  had  n^lected  to  pay  the 
seamen  and  to  fit  out  the  fleet  The  atreeU  were 
i^ain  full  (tf  starvii^  sailors;  and  mily  a  few 
second  and  diird-rate  ahipa  were  in  ctnnminion. 
In  the  bepnning  of  the  month  of  June  De  Ruyter 
dashed  into  the  Downs  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail 
and  many  fire-ships,  blocked  up  the  mouths  of  the 
Medway  and  the  Thames,  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Sheemess,  cut  away  the  paltry  defences  of 
booms  and  chains  drawn  across  the  rivers,  and 
got  to  Chatham  on  the  one  side  and  nearly  to 
i^ravesend  on  the  other.  The  Royal  Charles, 
one  of  the  best  of  our  ships,  was  taken ;  the 
Royal  James,  the  Oak,  and  London  (all  firat 
rates),  were  burned.  Upnor  Castle  had  been  left 
without  gunpowder ;  uid  there  was  scarcely  any 
^npowder  or  shot  in  any  of  the  ships.  "  I  did 
lear,"  says  Pepys,  the  secretary  of  the  Admiral^, 
"  that  tliente  were  many  Ei^(^mea  on  board_  ue 
Dutch  alsips  speaVlng  to  one  another  in  EngUsh ; 
and  ftial       idd  cq  mA  say.  We  did  ^tofo« 

0  ^Jl^^ti^'. 
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DiTTOB  Fmet  IX  THX  HiDVAT  I  BoBFiKff  OT  Sbisiitiu.   From  a  Dnwing  of  theUmeoTChulM  II. 


De  Raytei  had  made  for  London  at  once  he  might 
have  burned  all  the  shipping  in  the  river ;  but, 
while  he  was  in  the  Med  way,  Prince  Rupert  threw 
up  some  strong  batteries  at  Woolwich,  and  sank  a 
number  of  vessels  to  block  up  the  passage.  After 
doing  a  vast  deal  of  mischief,  and  inflicting  still 
more  disgrace,  the  Dutch,  at  the  end  of  June, 
sailed  from  the  Downs,  scoured  the  coast,  and  then 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  Texel.  In  the  month 
of  August  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at 
Breda.  Charles  had  no  great  anxiety  to  redeem 
the  honour  of  his  arms ;  but  he  had  entered  into  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  French  king  for  the  con- 
quest of  Spanish  Flanders,  which  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed, at  some  not  distant  tine,  by  the  subversion 
of  the  Dutch  republic  and  a  partition  of  territory. 
While  smarting  under  this  disgrace  and  loss,  the 
people  of  London  had  clamoured  for  *'  A  parlia- 
ment !  a  parliament  !*'  The  king,  who  had  raised 
an  arm^  of  10,000  men  without  their  consent, 
called  his  old  parliament  together  on  the  25th  of 
July ;  but,  without  allowing  them  to  proceed  to 
any  business,  he  dismissed  them  till  the  month  of 
October.  In  the  interval  Clarendon  was  ruined 
by  a  vast  cabal  against  him,  whose  proceedings 

eoold  do  to  nt  tbsm  p^.  .  .  .  And  iudaed  tbe  hwrta  waU  ai 
aUbctioiuorthB  wamen  an  turaed  awaf;  and  in  tha  opea  itreet*  Id 
Wipping.  and  op  and  down,  Ibe  wiv haro  cried  publlcl;,~T)iia 
romei  ot  jom  not  payini  out  huabandt ;  and  now  your  work  U 
nndoue,  or  done  by  hand*  that  nndentand  it  not."  Some  time  before 
ttaii,  while  the  plaf  ne  «as  raciaz  In  London,  he  note*.—"  Did  buii- 
WU.  thongb  not  much,  at  tbo  Navy  OMce,  beeauw  of  tbe  horrible 
crowd  and  Umentabla  moan  of  the  poor  teatnea  uiat  Ue  itarriDg  in 
Um  attMta  fct  lack  of  money,  which  dotroubia  and  perplas  me  to  tba 
IkMrt;  and  mora  at  nooa,  when  we  were  la  go  thionigh  them,  tor  then 
above  a  wbola  hundred  of  them  IbUowed  iii.  ■iiiiifi  ctiniii|i  mom 
m«iB|,  and  loiaa  pnylof  Is  a»,"—IHanf. 


were  so  illegal  and  whose  motives  were  so  base  u 
almost  to  conceal  the  real  iniquities  of  that  desptAic 
minister.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had 
made  his  peace  with  Lady  Castlemaine  and  re- 
covered the  j  king*B  favour,  joined  with  Shaftes- 
bury, Clifford,  Lauderdale,  Monk,  Sir  William 
Coventry,  and  others,  in  a  concentrated  attack 
upon  the  chancellor,  and  they  were  joined  by 
many  members  of  both  Houses,  some  of  whom 
hated  him  as  Catholics,  some  as  PresbyteriaDB,  and 
a  few  as  patriots.  The  king  himself  had  no  great 
affection  for  his  old  servant,  and  Lady  Castlemaine, 
the  other  mistresses,  and  the  queen,  were  all  his 
declared  enemies.  Even  his  own  son-in-law,  the 
Duke  of  York,  was  inimical  to  his  interests,  or 
lukewarm  in  regard  to  them  ;*  and  undertook 
the  unseemly  task  of  intimating  to  him  that  the 
king  thought  it  best  and  safest  for  himself  that  he 
should  resign  the  great  seal.  Clarendon  replied 
to  this,  that  he  knew  there  was  a  conspiracy  agaiosi 
him,  but  that  he  would  not  be  frightened  from  his 
post;  that  he  could  not  believe  he  was  so  **veTy 
odious  "  to  the  parliament ;  that  he  would  speak 
with  the  king  before  he  returned  any  answer.  He 
was  sick  of  d^e  gout  at  the  time,  and  confined,  by 
the  common  rules  of  decency  "  (of  which  he  wu 
a  great  observer),  to  his  house,  on  account  of  the 
recent  death  of  his  wife.  The  Idng  promised  to  go 
to  him  at  his  own  house  on  the  morrow  ;  bui 
several  days  passed  and  he  went  not  Tbe 

*  Claiendon  hlmaelf  uyi  thai  lanai  waa  eanett  and  wan  la  hie 
behalf  I  but  then  are  many  reuooa  fl»  donbtln(lha  rngrirtMei  of 
thla  anerthn. 
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Docheu  of  York  repured  to  hii  majesty  with 
some  passion,"  and  ihe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  (Monk)  accompanied 
her.  Other  friends  interfered,  but  Charles  told  them 
all  that  what  he  intended  waa  for  the  chancellor's 
good,  and  the  only  way  to  preserve  him.  At  his 
majesty's  desire,  Monk  waited  upon  Clarendon  and 
told  him  that  what  had  beoi  done  had  been  done 
under  a  mistake  ;  that  he  doubted  not  a  private 
conference  would  settle  everything  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  that  the  Idng  would  see  him  the  next 
morning.  Clarendon  went  at  the  appamted  hour 
to  Whitehall,  and  made  a  deapoate  Btni{^  tot 
the  preaervation  of  his  poata  and  honours.  He 
asked  the  Idn^  what  fault  he  had  committed  to 
draw  down  Qua  severity  upon  him.  His  master 
told  him  that  he  was  assured  that  the  parliament 
was  resolved  to  impeach  him  as  soon  as  they 
should  come  together ;  that  his  innocence  would 
no  more  defend  him  against  their  power  than  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  had  defended  Mmself  against 
them ;  that  he  was  sure  his  taking  away  the 
seal  from  him  at  this  moment  would  so  well 
please  parliament  that  he  would  thereby  be 
enabled  to  preserve  him  and  to  provide  also  kg  the 
easy  passage  of  his  own  business.  But  the  chan- 
celkv  aaid  thirf  he  did  not  fear  parliamoit ;  that 
he  would  not  gufSa  it  to  be  bebeved  that  he  was 
willing  to  deUver  up  the  seal  or  withdraw  himsdf 
from  ^ce  at  a  time  when  hia  majesty  would  have 
need  of  honest  servants  ;  that  he  could  not  con- 
sider a  favour  waa  meant  him.  He  then  recalled 
to  the  royal  memory  hia  long  services  to  the  crown, 
and  the  discouraging  example  that  would  be  given 
to  others  if  one  so  devoted  should  be  cast  off.  The 
king  spoke  again  of  the  great  power  of  parlia- 
ment, which  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resist.  The 
chancellor,  after  unng  other  aiguments,  assured 
him  that  ^e  power  of  the  parliament  was  mtxtt,  or 
less,  or  nothing,  as  he,  the  fein^  pleased  to  make  it, 
and  that  it  was  yet  in  hia  power  to  govern  them. 
In  tike  warmth  of  the  moment  he  mentioned  "  the 
Lidy,**  with  some  refiecttona  and  cautiona,  which 
he  aAerwards  thought  he  wnild  have  done  b^r  to 
omit.  The  kiug  rose  and  left  him  without  saying 
a  word;  and,  aa  the  chancellor  returned  from 
Whitehall,  "  the  lady,"  the  Lord  Arlington,  and 
Mr.  May,  looked  tt^edier  at  him  out  of  her  open 
window  "  with  great  gaiety.'**  According  to  Claren- 
don's own  account,  which  we  an  following,  *'  many 
members  of  the  privy  council  and  other  persons  of 
honour  "  presumed  to  speak  with  the  king,  and 
to  "  give  testimony  of  his  integrity but  his 
majesty  ended  their  discourse  by  saying  that  he 
had  mode  himself  odioua  to  the  parUament,  and  so 
was  no  longer  capable  of  doing  him  service.  On 
the  other  side,  **  the  lady  "  and  ner  friends  declared 
that  the  chancellor  was  become  so  imperious  that 
he  would  endure  no  conMuliction ;  and  that  the 
king  would  be  inevitably  ruined  by  the  parltameixf 
if  he  did  not  remove  him.  After  fiiur  days  CharW 
sent  Secretary  Morrice  with  a  warrant,  under  tk^ 

•  Clundoa.Ltt.  ^ 


sign-manual,  to  require  and  receive  the  great  seal. 
Clarendon,  unable  to  help  himself,  delivered  the 
great  symbol,  which  was  presently  transferred  to 
Bridgman,  who  had  proved  his  loyalty  in  the  trial 
of  the  r^cides.  Clarendon  believed  that  the 
storm  was  now  blown  over ;  but  he  had  o£^nded 
too  many  parties,  besides  the  king  and  "  the  lady," 
to  be  alloired  to  escape  ao  easily.  Very  opposite 
parties  detested  him,  both  aa  a  man  ana  aa  a 
ministn;  the  cavaliera  hated  him  on  aeoount  of 
the  Act  of  Iiutemnity,  and  die  presl^teiiani  hated 
him  on  account  me  Act  of  Unifonnity ;  but  it 
i^jpeara  that  the  IVesbyteriana  were  not  so  stre- 
nuoDs  against  him  as  the  cavaliers,  fearing  that 
worse  might  come.  The  whole  courtly  crew  hated 
him  because  he  preserved  decorum  and  dignity, 
and  all  the  outward  appearances  of  religion  and 
virtue  ;  the  servants  of  government,  the  office  and 
bureau-men,  hated  him  because  he  was  invariably 
stem  and  overbearing;  and  many  a  member  of 
both  Houses,  who  might  have  approved  of  a  great 
part  of  his  conduct  and  excused  the  ree^  waa 
enraged  at  hia  arrogance  and  haughtiness. 

0^  the  lOth  of  October  the  aession  was  opened ; 
and  the  Commona  aocm  voted  an  address  of  thanka 
to  the  kmg  for  all  his  acts  of  grac^*  and  partlcu- 
laiiy  far  his  removal  of  Glarmdon.  Hie  Lnda 
joined  with  the  Commona,  and  Chutes  assured 
diem  both  that  he  had  removed  the  late  chanceUor 
from  hia  service  and  from  his  councils  for  ever. 
If  this  royal  declaration  were  intended  to  cover  Cla- 
rendon from  further  attack,  it  was  a  failure.  The 
Commons  proceeded  to  impeach  him  of  treason, 
without  examining  witnesses,  but  simply  upon  the 
grounds  of  common  fame,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
cases  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Karl  of 
Strafford.  The  articles  of  impeachment  were  in 
number  seventeen.  The  heaviest  of  the  chargea 
were,  that  he  had  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  the 
parliament,  and  govern  by  a  stan^ng  army,  to  be 
maintained  at  free  quarters  and  by  forced  contri- 
butions; that  he  Imd  traitorously  declared  the 
king  to  be  a  papist  or  popishly  inclined ;  that  he 
had  advised  and  efiected  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to 
the  French  kin^,  for  no  greater  price  Uian  the 
ammunition,  artdlery,  and  stores  woe  worth ; 
that  he  had  betrayed  the  king's  secret  councils  to 
the  enemy ;  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  various 
acts  of  corruption,  which  were  assumed  to  be 
proved  by  the  fact  that  hia  estate  was  greater  than 
it  could  possibly  be  by  any  open  or  lawful  means. 
Several  things  were  then  unknown  that  are  now 
known;  but,  even  from  the  materials  they  had 
before  Uiem,  the  Commons  might  have  framed  a 
closer  impeachment.  There  was  some  foundation 
for  the  cnatge  about,  the  army  ;  but  it  was  exagge- 
rated. The  case  was  this  *.  when  the  Dutch  fleet 
-tfete  ^MtiiW  WW  »\ftVi  «o4  ndmg  triumphantly 
*  t^e  ttiuvftV  ot  tVeTh&mea.  Clarendon  advised 

,  -^Ywotftott  ^  to  «nft)t«a  lbs 
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the  soldiers  that  were  called  out,  telling  the  king 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  did  all  her  busineu  in  1588 
(the  year  of  the  grand  Armada)  without  calling  a 
parliament,  and  so  might  hia  majesty  for  anything 
he  law.  His  remarks  touching  Uie  king's  religion 
were  merely  dropped  in  private  conversation,  and 
the  charge  foundod  upon  them  was  not  urged  with 
a  good  grace  by  men  that  equally  doubted  the 
Protestantism  of  Charles  and  his  brother.  In  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk,  tlie  whole  council  had  gone  along 
with  Clarendon ;  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich*  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  others,  including  Monk,  had 
more  to  do  with  that  sale  than  the  chancellor  had, 
although  it  appears  that  the  6rBt  overture,  of 
which  the  French  had  no  expectation,  came  from 
Clarendon.  In  his  long  and  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  French  court,  he  probably  betrayed 
nothing  that  the  king  wished  him  to  conceal ;  but 
he  undoubtedly  revealed  things  which  the  country 
would  have  concealed;  and,  what  was  worse, 
though  not  BO  well  known  then  as  now,  was  the 
capital  misdemeanour  of  clandestinely  soliciting 
pecuniary  aid  for  his  own  sovereign  from  the  king 
of  France.  Clarendon,  indeed,  first  taught  a  lavish 
prince  to  seek  the  wages  of  dependence  from  a 
foreign  power, — to  elude  the  control  of  parlia- 
ment by  the  help  of  French  money  :t  and  we  shall 
see  in  ue  sequd  how  this  beginning  was  followed 

*  EveD  kccoidtng  to  hu  own  creators,  Pepyii  Skoditich  himselT 
Hid — "If it  abould  in  iiarlimmeDt  be  inqulnd  inlo  the  Mlliog  of 
Dunkirk  (lbouj{h  ihe  cboncellor  wki  the  man  that  would  hnve  lold 
it  to  Vraoce,  laying  lb*  Kioii  of  Spain  had  no  money  to  nive  fi^r  II), 
ytt  ho  (Sandwich)  will  be  ftiuod  to  have  been  the  gnatatt  adviwr 
of  it;  wbieh  he  ii  a  lilUe  apprehenihs  may  be  callHl  npon  by  thU 
uBtliHinenl.' ' — Diary, 

i  Uidlam. 


up,  and  what  were  the  effects  of  thia  unnatiooal, 
debasing,  and  most  perilous  system.  Whether 
upon  trial  the  Commons  could  have  made  good 
any  great  charges  of  corruption  and  peculation 
may  he  somewhat  uncertain,  as  matters  never 
came  to  that  issue ;  but,  it  should  seem,  that 
Clarendon's  grasping,  money-getting  dispoaition 
was  sufficiently  notorious,  not  merely  among  the 
people,  but  also  among  men  of  busineaa  who  were 
conversant  in  all  the  affairs  of  court  and  govern- 
ment. Long  before  this  impeachment  was  either 
begun  or  thought  of,  Pepys,  who  was  otherwise 
his  ardent  admirer,  says  that,  at  a  supper  with 
Evelyn,  Sir  William  D'Oyly,  and  Captain  Cocke, 
wherein  they  discoursed  of  the  neglect  of  buaineaa. 
the  captain  declared,  "  My  lord  chancellor,  he 
minds  of  getting  of  money,  and  nothing  else 
and,  on  another  occasion,  when  calculating  how 
he  should  raise  himself,  he  tells  us  that  Evelyn, 
who  was  personally  a  friend  to  Clarendon,  assured 
him  that  my  lord  chancellor  never  did  nor  ever 
would  do  anything  but  for  money.*  And  as  Cla- 
rendon was  ostentatious,  he  built  such  a  bouse,  and 
collected  such  pictures  and  furniture,  as  excited 
the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  the  poverty  in  which 

*  Exelyn'a  nvaller  princlplei  and  hIa  ftirodly  feeUlMt  bHru^ 
CkHndon  break  out  In  many  iutancM.  Tlio  kUowiam  wm  vrittca 
after  th«  cbucellor'i  tall :— "  Viiited  tbe  knit  cbanMllor,  to  wboM 
hU  niiOoty  KOt  for  tbe  m«U  a  fair  day*  Lsfote  i  I  ftxind  bin  in 
hi*  bedchamber,  vary  ud.  The  parliMient  had  accuMd  hina,  mmd  W 
had  eacmiv*  at  court,  eipeciaJly  the  buffoon*  and  ladiea  of  pleajarr. 
becauae  he  thwarted  them,  and  flood  iu  their  way;  '  — 'iH  ■■■■ 
•ome  of  the  chief.  The  truth  li.  he  made  few  frieoda  dorini  hit 
grandeur  among  the  royal  tulferen,  but  advanced  the  old  nbela.  Re 
wa*,  however,  though  no  contidervble  lawyer,  one  who  kept  up  tW 
form  and  mbaluice  of  things  in  the  nation  with  more  aolemnity  ihaa 
iome  wgnld  bare  had.  He  wu  my  paiiicuUr  klod  friend  on  all  oc- 
culoai." 
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he  had  returned  to  England  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore. The  great  house  was  particularly  odious; 
and  if  the  people  went  upon  a  wrong  scent  in 
christening  it  **  Dunkirk  House,"  there  are  good 
reason^  for  believing  that  that  unlucky  palace  was 
built  and  stocked  by  no  very  honest  means.*  He 
was  charged  loosely  in  one  of  the  articles  of  his 
impeachment  with  inflicting  imprisonment  against 
lav  in  leoMite  islands,  gamaons,  and  otiiw  .placesj 
upon  diven  of  his  majesty's  subjects ;  and  of  this 
ofl^ce  be  was  unquestionably  guiltr ;  but  it  suited 
not  his  prosecutors  to  chai^  bim  home  with  bis 
constant  iqrprobation  of  despotic  principles  and 
with  (his  worst  crimes)  his  fierce  intolerance  and 
his  persecution  of  the  non-conformists.  On  the 
12th  of  November  Mr.  Edwsrd  Seymour  presented 
the  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  Commons,  demanded  that  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  should  be  committed  as  a  traitor. 
The  Lords  received  the  impeachment,  but  refused 
to  commit  the  earl,  **  because  the  House  of  Com- 
mons only  accused  him  of  treason  in  general,  and 
did  not  assign  or  specify  any  particular  treason." 
The  Duke  of  Buckinghun,  Bristol,  Arlington,  and 
othera  of  that  par^,  including  Monk  and  three 
bishops,  entered  a  protest  againt  the  refusal  of 
their  Himae  to  commit  upon  the  general  charge. 
The  Lower  House  was  thrown  into  a  fury,  and 
demanded  a  conference  with  the  Ijords.  Here 
Charles  set  some  of  the  bishops  to  work  to  per- 
suade the  chancellor  to  be  gone  in  order  to  save 
his  own  life  and  preserve  his  majesty's  peace  of 
mind.  According  to  Clarendon's  account,  he  re- 
sisted till  the  29th  of  November,  when  the  king 

*  Thii  manlBccBt  itrnctun,  which  wm  bopiii  tome  tiins  *(t«T  the 
•al«  or  DDOklrk,  oecnpied,  lu^etlirr  with  It*  xardaiu,  the  lite  of 
I>o*er.itMet  and  Albrntarle-atTset,  Pkmllll; ;  ind  ih«  eenlre  of  lu 
ttoat  exacUv  aniwcted  to  the  lop  of  St.  Jamcv'c-itreet.  which  It  eom- 
uuudMl.  EtcI^d,  a  tTmreller,  and  a  mod  judgs  of  aurh  tbiDfi,  aald 
he  had  nercT  Hen  a  nobler  ]rila"— that  «ntj  part  of  it  waa  itately, 
•olid,  and  beautifnl,— that  oothiuK  In  England  came  near  to  it- 
According  to  Lord  Dartmouth  Inole  lo  the  Oxfind  edltkm  of  Bnr- 
net'a  Hlitorv  of  hit  Own  Time),  the  nimitoiie  and  the  pietnrae  the 
lui  aU  bmlly  porlraita  of  the  old  nobility— were  nneoied  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  He  (Clareiidon),  on  the  BcataraUon,  nndeifamk  Ui« 
protection  of  thoae  who  had  plundered  and  aeqnaatered  the  othera, 
which  he  very  artfully  eontrmd,  by  naklni  the  king  beliero  It  wh 
neceaiary  for  hU  own  «aae  and  qalat  to  make  Ui  eoemioi  hii 
friend* ;  upon  which  he  brought  in  mott  of  Iboae  who  had  been  the 
main  inatmmenU  and  promoter*  ot  the  late  tionbtax,  who  were  not 
wanting  lo  their  aekaowledxmenta  in  the  mannef  be  expected,  which 
produced  the  nrat  houae  ia  the  Piccadilly,  fomithed  chiefly  wiih 
ca*alien*  (foods,  brooght  thithet  tor  peaee-olbringe,  which  the  rixht 
owner*  durst  not  claim  when  they  were  in  hi*  poaaeHioB.  In  my  own 
remembrance  Earl  Paulett  waa  an  hnmble  petitlonet  to  hi*  hku  tot 
leave  to  take  a  copy  of  hi*  grandfather  and  grandmother'a  pietnrea 
(whole  length*,  drawn  bv  Vandvke),  that  had  been  plundered  from 
Hinton  St.  Oeoree;  which  waiobtainod  «4th  great  dUBcnlty,  becante 
it  wa*  thoDght  that  coplaa  might  le«*en  ihe  value  ot  the  orighwU. 
And  whoever  had  a  mind  to  ttv  what  groat  famlliea  had  tteen  plun- 
dered during  the  civil  war*,  might  Snd  lome  remain*  either  at  Claren- 
don Houte  ot  at  Combnry."  (Combnry  Park,  together  with  Wych- 
wood  Foreat,  in  Oxfordshire,  waa  one  of  the  liberal  grant*  made  to 
tht  chaneelktr  by  the  king.)  Nor  doea  Ihia  broad  charge  of  Lord 
Danmoalh'*  want  the  *apport  of  *tronf  cimnnilanttal  evMHico. 

TIm  Londoner*  pnt  the  main  oUbacta  «C  Clarendon  lato  •  noplM. 
which  WM  aaog  about  the  *ti«eta  and  cbnUtedupoo  tlw  wall*:~^^ 

"  Three  right*  to  bo  leen.— 
Dnuklrk,  Tangier,  and  a  batrt»  gama." 

For,itwas  an  aitlelaofpopnlar  belief,  that  he  had  ](iu>»iQcry 

Earpoaelyeboaen  >  queen  incapable  of  bearing  childreo.  In  or^l  ^tiJ 
i*  own  grandchildren  (the  progeny  of  the  Duke  of  Toik  K 
daughter)  might  anccaed  to  the  throne.   For  (kutber  eurlfiiis        \  Ht 
lar*  telailog  to  Dunkirk  Houae,  whieh  waa  *oonMi<J  *s,if  ^Hriif, 
down,  tee  Evelyn  and  P*vn.  mai  Ute  lata  Lord  Dover'o  ■'  Jlj,  ^t,  'r. 
loquiriaa  mpMdDKlhe  CUndtr  of  Uwvd  Hydi^  JSul  iVU^, 


told  his  son-in-law,  the  Dtike  of  York,  that  he 
"  must  advise  him  to  be  gone,"  his  majesty  much 
blaming  him  for  not  putting  trust  in  the  bishops 
and  in  his  own  royal  word.  "  The  king,"  con- 
tinues Clarendon,  "  had  no  sooner  left  the  duke, 
but  his  highness  sent  for  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  bade  him  tell  the  Chancellor  from  him,  that 
it  was  aheolutdy  necessary  for  him  speedily  to  be 

Kne,  and  that  he  had  the  king's  void  for  all  that 
d  been  undertaken  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford." 
And  that  same  rou^  Norember  night,  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark,  the  infirm  old  chancellor  fled  with 
two  servants  to  Eritih,  and  there  embarked  for 
France.  When  his  departure  and  safe  arrival  at 
Calais  were  known  to  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh, that  peer  rose  in  his  seat  and  said  he  had  an 
address  to  the  House  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
which  he  desired  might  be  read.  This  was  an 
apology,  under  the  name  of  an  humble'  petition 
and  address,  in  which  the  ex-chancellor  defended 
himself  against  some  of  the  imputations,  or,  as  he 
called  them,  "  foul  aspeinons,*'  of  his  accusers. 
After  the  paper  had  been  read  in  the  Lords  it  waa 
sent  to  the  Commons,  who  voted  that  it  contained 
much  untruth,  and  scandal,  and  sedition,  and  that 
it  should  be  publicly  burned  by  the  huid  oi  die 
hangman.  The  Leads  concuned  in  tiiis  sentaice, 
and  the  paper  was  burned  accordingljr.  A  bill  for 
banishing  and  disenabling  the  fugitive  was  soon 
passed  by  both  Houses.  By  this  bill,  unless  he 
surrendered  himself  before  the  1st  of  February,  he 
was  to  be  banished  for  life;  disabled -irom  ever 
again  holding  any  office ;  subjected,  if  he  after- 
wards returned  to  England,  to  the  penalties  of 
high  treason ;  and  rendered  incapable  of  pardon 
without  the  consent  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment Only  Hollis  and  a  few  others  of  no  name 
protested  against  this  bill.  The  proud  old  man 
bore  his  misfortunes  with  little  digni^,  and  he 
died  an  exile  in  France  about  seven  years  after  his 
flight. 

Sir  Utomaa  Clifibrd,  first  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  afterwards  Lord  Gliffiiid  and  high-toea- 
surer,  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  secretary  of  state,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Ashley,  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  lord  chancellor,  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
now  divided  among  them  the  authority  and  profits 
of  government.  The  five  initial  letters  of  their 
names,  put  together,  spelt  the  word  Cabal,  and 
their  doings  answered  to  this  tiUe  by  which  their 
ministry  is  commonly  designated.  Secretary  Mor- 
rice,  the  creature  of  Monk,  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
John  Trevor,  a  creature  of  Buckuigham ;  and 
under  the  same  influence  the  government  of  Ire- 
land was  taken  ftom  Ormond  and  given  to  Lord 
Robaita. 

A.  D.  166%.^  ads  of  &e  Cabal 

-nioiatry  -^^^^  "WmCTef,  sucb  as  mi(jht  meet  the 
InOTOvaV  othctt«  «^  "^^^  ^oWticians  than  the 
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anniiei,  and  wu  thrutenii^  the  iDdependence  of 
the  United  Provinces,  end,  by  means  of  that  able 
diplomatist  Sir  William  Temple*  they  opened  ne> 
gotiations  ^th  the  great  De  Witt,  who  was  still  at 
the  head  of  the  Dutch  republic.  The  speedy  re- 
sult was,  the  formation  of  the  famed  triple  alliance 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  with  the 
object  of  mediating  a  peace  between  France  and 
Spain,  and  checking  the  schemes  of  Louis.*  The 
French  monarch  knew  that  a  league  where  Charles 
was  concerned  could  not  be  lasting,  and,  setting 
on  foot  new  intrigues,  he.  for  the  present,  made  a 
show  of  moderation,  and  in  the  month  of  April 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  retaining 
Lille,  Toumay,  Douay,  Charleroi,  and  oUier  places 
of  great  strength  and  importance  in  Flanders  and 
giving  back  to  Spain  the  nhtAe  of  Franche-Comptd, 
which  be  had  oreinin.  As  a  samide  of  his  public 
honesty,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  while  his  mi- 
nister was  actu^y  negotiating  the  triple  alliance 
at  the  Hague,  Charles  was  maintainmg  a  close 
correspondence  at  Paris,  and,  through  bis  sister, 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  Rourigny,  was  making  overtures  for  a  clan- 
destine txeaty  with  Louis.  The  Duke  of  York 
also  was  bent  upon  this  union  with  the  despotic 
court  of  France,  declaring  that  nothing  dse  oould 
re-establish  the  English  court.t  In  fact,  it  was 
already  the  cherishM  pn^ect  of  both  brothers  to 
make  the  power  of  the  Bnglish  crown  absolute  by 
the  aid  or  Lonia  XIV.  Parliament  had  on 
the  10th  of  Februarf.  It  was  dunned  wilii  the 
triple  league, — with  its  easentiaHy  Protestant  cha- 
racter, and  with  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  the 
independence  of  Portugal.  By  his  marriage  treaty 
Charles  had  engaged  to  support  the  interests  of 
the  House  of  Braganza,  and  be  had  even  sent  a 
small  body  of  English  troops  into  Portugal,  where, 
though  left  in  a  miserable,  paylesa  condition,^  they 
had  behaved  very  gallantly  at  the  great  battle  of 
Evora,  in  which  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John 
of  Austria,  had  been  completely  defeated.  The 
parliament  was  further  gratified  by  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce which  had  been  concluded  with  Spain.  But 
all  their  good  humour  disappeared  at  the  first 
blush  of  a  project  of  religious  toleration.  The 
king,  in  his  speech,  had  recommended  "some 
course  to  b^t  a  better  union  and  oomposure  in 
the  minds  of  bis  Protestant  sabjecta  in  matters  of 
religion;**  and  it  became  known  that  Bridgman, 
now  lord-keeper,  the  chief  Baron,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  Bishop  Wilkins,  Ashley,  and  Buckingham, 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  treaty  with  the  non- 
conformists, on  the  basis  of  a  comprehension  for 
the  presbyterians  and  a  toleration  for  the  minor 
Protestant  sects.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  House  of 
Commoqs  was  as  powerful  and  as  intolmuit  aa  it 

*  In  raUnqnliliiag  the  pvy  of  tha  Fmioh  Mag,  Charlei  trbd  to  get 
■nppHM  fct  hi*  pleMoiM  from  th«  ntnrhambled  aod  Imporeriihed 
eonrt  of  Syaio;  ud  »H  initnwlMl  to  uk  Itom  thw  Spaniih 

■m^Bir—^"*  "  u  bimIi  nmr  «  b«  eoold  afan." 

4  UMutnaramtBilWb  uid  InUnd,  by  Hr  John  Pdnmple, 
BhA. 

t  HaMi»arUdTFkBaKWa,«lli«r81tBlaluid  FuAnr«,Bin- 
iMMdoT  taa  CkMM  U.  to  tha  MMrti  or  FaitB^  ud  HidrM. 


had  been  in  1663*  Monbin  codldnot  speak  fait 
enough  or  loud  enough.  They  declaied  that  the 
only  true  Protestant  religion  and  monarchy  would 
be  subverted ;  they  kept  back  the  supplies ;  they 
spoke  of  making  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  mis- 
carriagea  of  the  late  Dutch  war,  and  into  the  cor- 
ruptions and  peculations  of  ministers  and  otha 
servants  of ,  government  Charles  wanted  the 
money,  was  uarmed  at  dieir  fury,  and  gave  up 
the  scheme  of  toleration.  It  was  said  at  ute  time, 
that  whoever  proposed  new  laws  about  religicm 
must  do  it  with  a  rope  about  his  neck!  Ute  Com- 
mons finidied  b^  continuing  the  Conventicle  Act 
and  increasing  its  rigour.*  They  adjonmed  on 
the  8th  of  May  to  the  11th  of  August,  at  Uie  deain 
of  the  kii^,  who  wisely  interrupted  a  struggle 
which  had  arisen  between  the  two  Houses,  touch- 
ing a  question  of  privilege,  and  a  bold  attempt  q£ 
the  Lords  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Commons.  They  had  voted  a  supply 
of  310,000/. 

The  bishops  and  high  churchmen  were  satisfied, 
and  continual  to  preach  divine  right  and  passive 
obedience,  while  the  court  plung«l  more  deeply 
than  ever  into  debauchery  and  yrofaneness.  Hy 
Lady  Castlemaine  was  now  "  mightily  out  of  re- 
quest, the  king  going  little  to  her."  He  had  bea 
captivated  by  Mary  Davies,  who  danced  a  jig 
marvellously,  ukI  by  Nell  Owyn,  another  puUic 
actress,  both  of  whrai  he  was  accustomed  to  intro- 
duce at  court.  Lady  Castlemaine  retaliated  j  but, 
in  spite  of  iht  kii^s  inconstancies  and  her  own, 
she  retained  for  many  years  a  great  influence.t 
There  were  royal  projects  of  abduction  and  divorce, 
adulterous  if  not  incestuous  intrigues,  which  might 
figure  in  the  Satires  of  Juvenu,  but  which  can 
find  no  place  in  our  pages. 

Parliament  re-aasembled  in  October  to  vote  the 
king  more  money,  to  strengthen  the  coercive 
powers  of  the  church,  and  to  do  notlung  else ;  for 
they  were  almiptly  dissolved  after  a  short  session. 
They  were  not  so  liberal  as  was  desired,  and 
Charles  was  now  completing  his  arranffements 
with  Louis,  which  he  hoped  would  render  aim  for 
ever  indenmdent  of  parUaments.} 

A.D.  1610. — ^When  the  Housea  met  again  fyn 

*  Pepyi  Myi,"  ThU  law  agBlnit  ooOTNtielM  U  tott  •mra:  bat 
*  CmmI,  whom  I  meat  hare,  do  t«U  ma  tlwt  it  baio^  movM  th«l  iMipiMa' 
meetiiigi  mi|ht  be  Included,  (he  Hnute  WM  divided  npoa  It.  ud  it 
wee  carried  in  the  oegklive;  whieh  wiU  glre  neat  dtisuat  U  the 

people.  I  donbt  And  thie  haeiDeae  or  religioa  da  Ai«ut 

cTeiT  bodv.  tha  pullameDt  beinjf  wfataf  apiiul  the  nem^am- 
Ibnnitte,  wliile  the  kiuf  aeem*  to  be  willins  to  MMUteMM  0mm.  So 
we  an  all  poor  and  in  (riecea,  Ood  help  oa  I" 

t  Aa  the  kloR  had  two  actreaaea,  ao  "  the  lady"  took  (o  beraelf  tw« 
acton — or,  rather,  one  aia^plarer  and  a  rope-dancer  I  She  alao 
gambled  otitmgeooaly.  -  1  was  told."  aaya  the  (MelpiBS  P»py«, 
"  that  mj  Ladr  CaaUem^oe  it  ao  aTeatafMBaataiailokavo  mm 
15,00(U.  in  one  nisbt,  and  loat  £5.0001  in  awxhet  ilgbt  *t  plir.  mmd 
hath  idayed  lOOOf.  and  1500L  at  a  caet." 

In  the  fallowing  year  (Lff70).  by  which  time  ahe  had  had  Snr  or 
Are  children,  which  tha  king  owMd.  ha  eleTated  her  to  be  Docheea 
of  Cleveland,  wtth  icmainder  tn  her  natural  aooa.  "  She  wa^"  aaya 
Bomet,  -  a  woman  of  great  beanlr.  but  moet  enormenaly  vktooa  and 
raTonoai:  fbollah,  bat  imperiona;  very  anaoav  to  the  king:  and 
a)wayae>nyiDgDnIntii|aha*ltb  otherratn.  white  Tct  ahe  pMteiMM 
abe  waijealoua  of  bin.  Hia  paailoD  for  her,  and  har  atraiifa  bo- 
havioor  towards  bia^  did  ao  diioriler  him,  that  often  be  waa  not 
maatar  oTUweK  Mt  eapabU  of  ninduw  badaeaa."  TUa  aoooMt 
li  DIM*  Uias  bom  gat  Iqr  a  Tvigtr  oC  kttUwItiM. 

}  DalrjBple. 
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the  14th  of  February),  Charlea,  contrary  to  English 
usage,  and  in  imitation  of  Louia  XI  v.,  went  to 

rthe  K88u»n  with  an  eacort  of  hia  guarda. 
whde  t<mei  too,  was  changed,  and  he  aeemed 
to  threaten  where  he  uaed  to  cajole.  Nor  waa 
there  any  increaie  'of  spirit  aa  the  part  of  the 
Commons  to  meet  this  absolute  bearing.  They 
allowed  the  long  to  speak  contemptaously  of  the 
onnmission  for  auditing  the  public  accounts; 
and,  after  TOting  some  supplies,  they  separated 
like  a  set  of  venal  cowards.  Charles,  and  his 
brother,  whose  religious  zeal  was  very  different, 
but  whose  lore  of  absolute  power  was  pretty  equal, 
though  James  was  the  steadier  despot,  and  Charles 
chiefly  loved  absolutism  for  the  command  it  would 
give  him  over  the  purses,  pens,  and  tongues  *  of 
His  people,  conceived  that  it  would  now  be  an 
easy  task  to  change  both  the  religion  and  govern- 
ment of  the  nation.  They  proposed  to  fortify 
Plymouth,  Hull,  and  Portsmouth.  The  fleet  was 
under  the  duke,  who  was  stiU  the  l<nrd  admiral; 
die  guards  had  been  increased,  and  it  was  cal- 
culated— rather  rashly,  no  doubt — that  both  the 
army  and  nav^  would  stand  by  the  Icing  in  any 
attempt.  TjOUIb  stepped  in  with  ofSen  of  assist- 
ance in  men  and  money ;  but  he  drove  a  hard 
baigain,  and  involved  his  secret  ally  in  a  foreign 
scheme  of  gigantic  iniquity.  The  French  monaich 

fianted  to  crush  the  independent  republic  of  Hol- 
and,  and  to  grasp  the  entire  Spanish  monsrchy, 
which  was  then  feebly  held  by  a  boy,  the  sickly 
and  imbecile  Charles  II.,  who  was  not  expected  to 
live.  He  therefore  proposed: — 1.  That  he  and 
Charles  should  declare  and  make  war  with  their 
imited  forces  by  land  and  sea  upon  the  United 
Provinces,  and  never  make  peace  or  truce  until 
they  had  completely  conquered  that  ungrateful 
and  insolent  republic :  then  Ixiuis  was  to  ^ve 
the  king  of  England  a  part  of  Zealand,  to  provide, 
if  possible,  a  territonr  or  an  indemnity  fiar  Cnarlea's 
young  nephew,  William  Prince  of  Orange.  3. 
That  in  the  event  of  an^  new  rights  or  titles 
accruing  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  (that  is, 
on  the  death  of  the  young  king  of  Spain),  Charles 
should  assist  him  with  all  his  force  by  sea  and 
land,  the  expense  of  that  war  to  be  borne  by 
Louis,  and  Charles  to  have,  as  his  share  of  the 
spoil,  Ostend  and  Minorca,  and  such  parts  of 
Spanish  South  America  as  he  might  choose  to 
conquer  for  himself  at  his  own  expense  and  risk. 
And  then  came  the  more  immediate,  or  most 
tempting,  part  of  the  bargain,  which  was,  that 
Charles  was  to  have  an  annual  pension  of 200,000/. 
to  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  aid  of  6000  French  infantry.  With  this 
assistance  lie  waa  to  make  a  public  declaration  of 
CatholicUy.  Louia  wished  to  begin  wi^  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Holland ;  Charles,  with 
his  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, — 

*  Aeeor^KlDBnniBt,CliBriM  onee  tddLordBnoxtlut  hg  . 
aot  with'  to  Bit  llks  kTukUi  laltu,  md  Mntonee  hb  tnlneeU  to  ^ 
Wvtilac;  bMheoooMiiirtbmtbttiNtofMlnriilHaldhto 
IntohbMbliiGU 


SO  at  least  he  pretended.*  He  also  wanted  money 
from  France  before  he  did  anythii^.  To  remove 
these  difficulties  Louis  employed  Henrietta  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  Charles's  sister,  who  came  over  to 
Dover  with  thefascbiating  Mademoiselle  Kerouaille 
in  her  train.  Charles  wavered  in  hu  resolutions, 
and,  with  Cliflbrd,  Arundel,  and  Arlington,  all 
Catholics  (Arundel  not  being  of  the  cabinet), 
iiilly  concluded  tiie  treaty  m  this  footing  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1670.t  The  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans returned  with  the  treaty  to  France,  where 
she  died  very  shortly  after,  not  without  unusually 
strong  suspicions  of  being  poisoned  by  her  hus- 
band. Mademoiselle  Kerouaille  became  mistress 
to  Charles,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  &c. ;  and,  as 
she  served  his  interests  well  in  many  ways,  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1673,  gave  her  a  French  title  and  estate. 
Of  the  cabal  ministry  only  Clifford  and  Arlington 
were  admitted  into  the  secret  of  the  treaty,  and,  the 
better  to  keep  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Laud»- 
dale  in  the  dark,  thev  were  employed  upcm  a  simu- 
lated treaty,  in  whicK  Chariea's  diai^  of  religion 
waa  omitted.  When  parliament  re-asiemldea  in 
the  month  of  October,  the  badge  of  corruption  and 
slavery  was  still  more  conspicuous  on  the  majority 
in  the  Commons.  They  voted  an  extraordinary 
supply  for  the  navy,  because  they  were  told  by  the 
court  that  the  French  king  waa  enla^ng  his  fleet 
and  required  looking  after.  In  providing  the  ways 
and  means,  they  had  put  a  tax  upon  land,  a  tax 
upon  stock,  a  tax  upon  law  proceedings,  a  tax 
upon  salaries,  &c.  It  was  asked  why  a  tax  should 
not  be  put  upon  play-houies  ?  It  was  answered, 
that  the  |)layers  were  the  Idng's  servants,  and  a 
part  of  hu  pleasure.   Sir  Jom  Coventry  put  a 

auestion,  which  wu  taken  aa  a  gross  reflection  on 
le  king's  amours,  and  tiie  unlucky  member  was 
denounced  with  fury  at  court  It  was  said  that,  if 
this  were  allowed  to  pass,  worse  diBloyalty  would 
follow ;  that  it  would  grow  into  a  fashion,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  fit  to  take  such  severe  notice 
of  this  slip  as  should  stop  people's  mouths  for  the 
future-t  "  The  Duke  of  York,'*  says  Burnet, 
told  me  he  said  all  he  could  to  the  king  to  divert 
him  from  the  resolution  he  took,  whidi  was  to 
send  some  of  the  guards,  and  watch  in  the  streets 
where  Sir  John  lodged,  and  leave  a  mark  upon 
him.  Sands  and  Obrian,  and  some  others,  went 
thithw,  and,  as  Covraitry  was  going  home,  they 
drew  about  him.  He  stood  up  to  the  waU  and 

*  DUpttti^M,  Uamorlmb,  Ita.,  In  Appmdix  to  Mamoln  of  Omt 
Britain  and  Ireland,  bv  8li  John  Dalnrmple,  who  had  tho  merit  of 
Snt  ptodttoloit  many  of  them  fh>m  the  friendly  obaonrity  of  the  DipOt 
Ilea  AffkiM  Btianfim  at  VenaUltB. 

t  The  tte^,  aa  SnaQy  eonclodad  at  Dorei,  U  Kiven  at  length  hy 
Di.  Ltuaid  (Hlit.  Bttf  .Y  (com  the  oriatnal,  in  poitearion  of  I^oid 
CUBbTdT 

t  Very  men  Bottat  1»4  been  taken  of  othei  lUpe  before  thle. 
IB  IMff  t»»  puttnaa  ud  ^! 
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snatched  the  flambeau  out  of  his  servant^s  hand, 
and,  with  that  in  one  hand  and  his  sword  in 
the  other,  he  defended  himself  so  well  that  he 
got  more  |credit  by  it  than  by  all  the  actions  of 
his  life.  He  wounded  some  of  them,  but  was 
soon  disarmed ;  and  then  they  cut  hia  nose  to  the 
bone,  to  teach  him  to  remember  what  respect  he 
owed  to  the  king ;  and  so  they  left  him,  and  went 
hack  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's,  where  Obrian's 
arm  was  dressed.  That  matter  was  eiecuted^  by 
orders  from  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  for  which  he 
was  severely  censured,  because  he  lived  then  in 
professions  of  iriendship  with  Coventry,  so  that 
his  subjection  to  the  king  was  not  thought  an 
eicuse  for  directing  so  vile  an  attempt  on  his 
friend,  without  sending  htm  secret  notice  of  what 
was  designed.  Coventry  had  his  nose  so  well 
sewed  up  that  the  scar  was  scarce  to  be  discenied." 
This  outrage  was  so  atrocious  that  even  that  parlia- 
ment could  not  overlook  it.  They  passed  a  bill, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Coventry  Act,  making 
cutting  and  maiming  a  capital  offence :  but  they 
had  not  courage  sufficient  to  hriug  the  king's 
bastard  or  any  of  hie  bravoes  to  trisil.  "  Lords* 
noses,"  said  Sir  Robert  Holt,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  "  are  even  as  our  noses,  and  not  of  steel : 
it  concerns  the  Lords  as  well  as  us, — aa  in  Lord 
Ormond's  case."  Here  allusion  was  made  to  out- 
rages committed  the  same  year  hy  a  very  conspi- 
cuous.  villain — the  noted  Colonel  Blood.  This 
desperado,  with  five  other  ruffians,  had  seized  the 


Duke  of  Ormond  as  he  was  retoming  from  apablic 
dinner  in  the  city,  dragged  him  out  of  his  coach, 
mounted  him  behind  one  of  the  gang  on  hortt- 
back,  to  whom  they  bound  him  fast,  and  rode 
off  with  him  towards  Tyburn,  with  a  design  to 
hang  him  there,  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  Blood's 
fellow-conspirators,  who  were  executed  for  a  plot 
to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin  in  1663 :  but,  in 
the  way  thither,  his  grace  made  a  shift  to  diimount 
his  man,  and  while  they  lay  struggling  together  od 
the  ground,  his  domestics,  who  had  been  alamed 
by  hia  coachman  and  some  people  living  in  the 
neighbourhood,  came  up  to  his  assistance.  Blood 
then  let  go  his  hold,  and  made  off,  6ring  a  pistol 
at  the  duke.  So  villanous  an  attempt  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  a  pnKli- 
mation  was  issued  offering  a  thousand  pounds 
reward  to  any  man  who  should  discover  any  one 
of  the  assassins ;  and  the  like  sum  and  a  free 
pardon  to  any  one  of  the  band  who  should  betnj 
the  rest.  But  no  discovery  was  made  till  Blood 
himself  was  taken  the  next  year  in  a  most  diiing 
attempt  to  carry  off  the  crown  of  England  out  of 
the  Tower.  "The  king,"  says  Ralph,  "had the 
curiosity  to  see  a  villaia  of  a  size  and  complexioo 
so  extraordinary ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormood  re- 
marked upon  it,  that  the  man  need  not  despair,  for 
surely  no  king  should  with  to  see  a  malefactor  bat 
with  intention  to  pardon  him."  Blood's  behavioui 
before  the  king  is  described  as  being  as  extnor- 
dinary  as  hia  exploits.    It  is  said  that  he  not  onl; 
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avowed  his  crimeB,  but  seemed  to  glory  in  them, — 
observing  that  his  attempt  on  the  crown  he  could 
dot  deny,  and  that  ontheDukeofOrmondhevonld 
not ;  that,  upon  beii^  asked  who  were  bis  asso- 
ciates, he  replied  that  he  would  nerer  betray  a 
friend's  life,  nor  ever  deny  a  guilt  in  defence  of  his 
own;  that  he  even  confessra  that  he  had  mce 
been  engaged  in  a  plot  to  shoot  the  king  with  a 
carabine,  for  his  severities  to  the  godty^  when  his 
niEijesty  went  to  swim  the  Thames  above  Bat- 
tenea ;  but  that,  struck  by  an  awe  of  majesty, 
his  heart  iailed  him,  and'  he  not  only  gave  over 
the  design,  but  obliged  his  confederates  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  added  that  he  boasted  of  his  indif- 
ference to  life  or  death,  but  said  that  the  matter 
was  (tf  moreconsequeiujeto  his  majesty,  inasmuch 
as  tiliere  were  hundreds  of  his  friends,  yet  undis- 
covered, who  were  aU  bound  to  each  outer  by  the 
stiongest  td  oaths  to  revaige  the  death  of  any  of 
the  fintemi^.  Charles,  it  is  said,  wia  tooehed 
pleesantlv  in  his  -vanity  and  very  unpleasantly  in  bis 
fears,  andUuraght  it  most  advisableto  be  friends  with 
such  a  desperado.  Blood  was  not  only  pardoned, 
but  his  pardon  was  accompanied  with  the  grant  of 
au  estate  in  Ireland  worth  500/.  a-year.  Nor  was 
this  all :  he  was  admitted  into  all  the  privacy  and 
intimacy  of  the  court, — became  a  personal  fiivorite 
of  the  king,* — was  constantly  seen  about  White- 
hall,— "  and,  by  a  particular  affectation,  oftenest  in 
the  very  room  where  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was.f" 
"  All  the  world,**  says  Caite,  "  stood  amazed  at 
this  mercy,  countenance,  and  favour  showed  to  so 
atrocious  a  malefactor,  ihe  reasons  and  meanivg 
of  tehidi  they  could  not  tee  ftorconwr^end.  The 
general  opinion,  at  the  time,  was,  that  Blood  was 
put  upon  the  lasassination  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  the  Duchess  of  Clevdand  (late  Lady 
Castlemeine),  who  both  hated  the  Duke  oi  Ormona 
mortalW."  |  And  it  is  cooudered  probable  that 
the  ruffian  acted  from  a  double  motive,  and  not 
simply  put  of  revenge  for  Ormond's  having  hanged 
some  of  his  friends  seven  years  before.  Ormond's 
son,  the  gallant,  free-spoken  Lord  Ossory,  told 
Buckingham,  in  the  king's  presence,  that  he  knew 
very  well  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  desij^n. 
"  And,  therefore,*'  continued  his  lordship,  "  I  give 
you  fair  warning,  if  my  father  comes  to  »  violent 
end  by  sword  or  pistol, — ^if  he  dies  by  the  hand  of 
a  ru£S«Q,  or  by  the  more  secret  way  of  poison, — I 

*  Blood wMlmmeaBaldr  admlUed  iatowliBt  b  obIM  Iba  mr 
bnt  Kwleljrt  Ou  U»  lOUi  oTHb;,  1671,  wbem  hla  txpWii  wtr*  ftttb. 
SraljB  mentkm^— *•  IHnod  at  m  Lnd  Tmnret'i.  whm  dfaMd 
Mini*.  4*  Onunoat  sad  imnl  Fraodi  mUraen.  ud  one  Blood. 
autinpQdaM,lMddMknr,who  had  Mt  Iobr  belbro  atteniptpd  to 
•iMtl  th*  Impvrial  erowa  HmUomI  of.tbe  Tower,  pralendinK  eorioailT 
of  Mclof  tho  tmbIIk  Ihero,  whn,  itebUnf  tlw  kraper,  tbongh  not 
mortally,  bo  boldly  wnl  amj  wilb  It  Uiroujb  all  iho  nurdi.  taken 
only  by  tba  aaaldatt  of  hU  hofN  ftdUng  down.  How  be  oame  to  bo 
ponhMHd.  and  ran  nedvtd  U  fkToot,  not  only  snei  Uda,  but  arTml 
other  fz^t^alinoatu  dariof  both  la  Irelamd  and  hen,  I  conbl 
Item  eoM  lo  nadantand.  Itae  beltaved  be  became  a  apy  of 
■•venl  paitlaa.  belns  weU  wUh  the  eeelaiiee  and  enthi^aata,  ■nd  did 
Ua  m^Jeilr  mttIoo  thai  way,  whMi  none  alire  conM  do  to  w«U  a* 
he  t  but  k  wee  eeftably,  m  the  b^ett  attenpt,  an  the  only  traMon 
of  this  aort  diot  waa  net  paidoned.  Hie  man  and  not  only  a  darinii 
batavObnona,  nnawKifallook ;  aMBeeoiiBteBaiwe,bafTanrwan 
■pMten,  and  daugetoaalj  lailBaating.'* 

f  Balpb. 
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shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  first  author  of 
it :  I  shall  consider  yott  as  the  assassin — I  shall 
treat  you  as  such  ;  and,  wherever  I  meet  you,  I 
shall  pistol  you,  fliough  you  stood  behind  the 
king's  chair ;  and  I  tell  it  you  in  his  majesty's 
presence,  ^at  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my 
word.*** — [Our  omissions,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
are  numerous,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  few  of 
these  detaik,  in  order  to  convey  a  true  notion  of 
this  reign.] 

The  chief  state  performances  of  the  next  year 
(1611)  were  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  noncon- 
formists, "  to  the  end  that  these  might  be  more 
sensible  of  the  ^ue  they  should  have  when  die 
Catholics  prevail^  ;'*f  a  public  proclamation  made 
by  Charles,  that  as  he  had  always  adhered  to  the 
true  religion  established,  so  he  would  still  employ 
his  utmost  care  and  zeal  in  its  maintenance ;  and 
hurried  prepara^ms  for  that  joint  war  with  Loius, 
who  was  bound  to  mate  England  a  CtthoUe  and 
an  absolute  monarchy.  De  Witt,  who  suspected 
from  dke  beginning  where  the  &st  blow  would 
fall,  who  had  certainly  more  than  an  inkling  of 
the  Dover  treaty,  and  who  felt  that  the  vaunted 
triple  alliuice  was  now  a  mockery,  concluded  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  be- 
wildered and  insulted  court  of  Spain.  Louis  im- 
periously demanded  from  that  court  a  free  passage 
through  the  Spanisb  Netherlands  in  order  to 
humble  the  Hollanders;  and  toldjthem  that  if 
they  refused,  he  vranld  force  his  way  with  sixty 
thousand  men. 

A.n.  1612.— Charles  attempted  to  keep  on  the 
mask  to  the  last  moment  He  offered  himself  as  a 
medutor,  and  he  probably  imposed  for  stane  time 
both  upon  the  Spaniarda  and  the  Dutch.  But 
Louis  was  now  ready,  and  his  satellite  rushed  into 
the  war  like  a  robber  and  a  pirate.  During  one  of 
those  long  prorogations  of  pailument  which  were 
now  becoming  so  frequent,  he,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Cabal  ministers,  and  without  the  least  opposi- 
tion from  any  one  member  of  his  council,  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  suddenly  shut  up  the  Exchequer, 
an  act  which  amounted  to  an  avowed  national  bank- 
ruptcy, and  which  had  the  immediate  effect  of 
spreading  ruin  far  and  wide,  and  of  entirely  uproot- 
ing credit  This  was  the  robbery ; — now  for  the 
piracy.  Before  any  declaration  of  war,  and  while, 
as  he  thought,  the  Dutch  were  relying  upon  him  as 
a  mediator  and  friend,  he  detached  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  to  capture  the  homeward  bound  Smyrna 
fleet  of  Dutch  merchantmen,  whose  freight  waa 
supposed  to  be  wwdi  a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 
Holmea,  afterwards  styled  "the  cursed  beginner 
of  the  two  Dutch  wars,**  fell  in  with  this  rich 
fleet,  and  attAckei  Vf,  >J>it  found  it  so  well 
prepared  ft^^t  he  Wten  off,  and,  after  two 
days*  hard  fii,\\tiw?:>'^  ^\.\\tt\e  oi  TiotVmg  save 

sorely  dS^^W^eL*i^V*av^\a^T^i,4«^ 
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Dutch.    De  Witt  was  well  prepared  at  aea ;  and, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  the  brave  De  Rujter  at- 
tacked  the  combined  English  and  French  fleets  at 
Solebay.   The  English  were  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Sandwich ;  the  French 
by  D'Estn^es,  La  Rabiniere,  and  Du  Quesne. 
The  battle  vaa  terrible,  as  never  failed  to  be  the 
case  whoi  Dutch  met  English ;  but  the  French, 
whose  nary  was  in  its  infancy,  were  very  careful 
of  their  ships  and  men,  as  they  were  afterwards  in 
other  iKft-fightB.   There  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  a  ata^ng  order  to  the  French  admirals  that 
they  should  riuc  as  little  as  possible,  and  promote 
ftU  occasionB  for  the  Dutch  and  Ei^lish  navies  to 
destn^  each  other.  The  Dutch  vice-admiral  Van 
Ghent  was  killed, — dw  Earl  of  Sandwich  was 
blown  up  by  a  fire-ship  and  perished,  with  nearly 
all  his  crew, — and  the  Duke  of  York  was  well 
nigh  sharing  the  same  fate.*   After  fighting  from 
morning  till  evening,  the  fleets  separated,  miserably 
shattered,  and  with  no  very  apparent  advantage  on 
either  side.    Meanwhile  Louis,  threatening  to 
drown  those  shop-keepers  in  their  own  ditches, 
was  marching  to  the  Rhine  with  100,000  men, 
commanded  by  those  great  and  experienced  ge- 
nerals, Turenne,  Condtf,  and  Luxembourg,  and 
with  money-chests  filled  with  gold,  to  bribe  and  to 
buy.    He  crossed  the  Rhine  almost  without  a 
■how  of  opposition,  overran  three  of  the  seven 
United  Provinces,  and  spread  such  conatematioii 
in  the  great  trading  city  of  Amsterdam,  that  the 
municipal  authorities  proposed  sending  their  keys 
to  the  conqueror.   Even  the  great  De  Witt  de- 
spaired, and  suggested  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
submission.   But  behind  the  river  Maas  and  the 
broad  dikes  of  South  Holland  there  lay  a  phlegmatic 
youth  who  never  knew  despair,  and  who  was 
destined  to  check  the  proud  monarch  of  France  in 
his  prime, — to  oppose  him  with  marvellous  per- 
severance thioi^h  thirty  years,  and  to  organize  a 
mtem  which  trmmphed  over  him  in  his  old  age. 
This  was  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  WM  then  in  his  twenty- first  year,  of  a  sickly 
habit  of  body,  and,  as  yet,  of  no  experience.  He 
was  the  poethumoua  child  (by  the  daughter  of  our 
Charles  I.)  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
rendered  the  staddiolderate,  which  had  become 
almost  hereditary  in  his  house,  so  odious  by  his 
tyranny,  and  close  imitations  of  the  proceedings  of 
absolute  monarchs,  that,  upon  his  premature  death 
in  the  year  1650,  the  states  had  abolished  for  ever 
that  supreme  magistracy,  and  created  a  sort  of 
president  in  the  person  of  the  pensionary  John  De 
Witt,  who  not  only  administered  the  affairs  of 
government,  but  took  charge  of  the  education  of 
the  young  prince.    At  the  present  terrible  crisis 
the  Dutch  remembered  that  it  was  the  Princes  of 
Orange  that  had  first  made  them  an  independent 
peopte  by  rescuing  them  from  the  atrocious 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  as,  besides  the 
prestige  of  hia  name,  young  William  had  given 

*  L«BKbln{en,tlMirar-«dmlntloftIwFniKh,dMorUiinmiidi 
uid  wu  b«M  at  BochiMfT, 


indications  of  unusual  prudence  and  conduct,  they 
resolved  to  intrust  him  with  the  supreme  com- 
tnand  of  all  tl^  forces.  De  Witt,  who  could  not 
prevent  this  appointment,  induced  the  republican 
party  to  bind  the  prince  by  an  oath  to  obaieTve  the 
edict  of  the  abolition  of  the  stadtholderate,  and 
never  advance  himself  to  that  office.  Bnt  now,  the 
|>eople  seeing  their  towns  and  garrisons  ikll  duly 
mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  l^gux  to  Buspect  tw 
fideli^  of  DeWitt,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself 
had  omtracted  an  alliance  with  the  French  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  war  between  Holland  and 
England,  and,  still  more  unftntunately,  had  now 
recommended  treating  with  the  haogh^  and  on- 
generous  Louis.  The  two  parties  had  ahniTS  been 
inveterate  against  each  other,  and  now,  while  the 
republicans  blundered,  the  Orangeista — the  quaai- 
royalists — who  had  long  been  deprived  of  the  honour 
and  emoluments  of  office,  intrigued,  and,  without 
doubt,  ftnned  the  popular  fury  into  a  flame.  At 
Dort,  at  Rotterdam,  at  Amsterdam,  and  Hiddle- 
burgh,  the  people  rose  and  called  for  a.  atadt- 
holder ;  the  pensionary  De  Witt  and  his  brother 
were  barbarously  murdered  at  the  Hague ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  being  absolved  from  his 
oiUh  both  civilly  and  canonically,  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  hia  own  hands.  William  rewnded 
Uie  aasasrins ;  and  then,  widi  an  undivided  com- 
mand, and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  «t  Ids 
disposal,  he  made  head  i^ainst  die  French.  Am- 
sterdam was  saved  by  inundating  the  snrraimdii^ 
country ;  and,  wherever  the  enemy  attempted  an 
advance,  the  dikes  were  cut  and  die  country  laid 
under  water.  The  warlike  Bishop  of  Munster,  an 
ally  of  King  Louis,  was  foiled  at  the  sic^  of 
Groningen ;  and  William  beat  the  French  in  several 
smart  attacks.  He  already  showed  all  the  cool- 
ness, and  closeness,  and  invincible  taciturnity  of 
his  great  ancestor,  the  founder  of  the  Batavian 
independence,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  used  to 
call  Silence.  **  His  plans  were  never  known 
till  they  were  put  into  execution ;  and  so  cloK 
was  he  that,  when  he  had  done  one  thing,  no 
one  knew  what  he  would  attempt  next.  One  of 
his  colonels,  after  the  affiiir  of  Woerden,  asked 
him  what  was  his  next  great  design.  **  Can 
you  keep  a  secret?"  said  me  prince.  "I  can," 
said  the  colonel.  **  And  so  can  I,"  said  Williun. 
As  the  war  was  no  longer  a  pleasant  promenade, 
Louis  returned  to  his  capital,  leaving  Turenne  to 
manage  the  war,  Charles  sent  over  6000  English 
auxiliaries,  under  the  command  of  his  son  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  These  troops  did  very 
little  to  assist  the  French,  who  paid  them;  and 
an  attempt  made  upon  the  coast  of  Zealand, 
by  the  united  fleet  at  France  and  England,  failed 
altogether.  Turenne  remained  master  of  many 
important  places,  but,  at  the  end  of  tlus  campaign, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  conquest  of  HollaDd 
would  be  no  eaj  matter. 

A.D.  1613.— After  a  recesa  of  nearly  a  year  and 
a  hal(  parliament  met  in  the  mondi  of  Fefamarf . 
Sir  Anuony  Ashley,  the  most  oral^  of  die  Cabal, 
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and  now  Eail  of  Shtfteaburj  and  lord  cIunoellOT, 
undertook  to  justify  the  shutting  of  the  exchequer^ 
and  to  jffove  that  the  war  with  Holland  was  a 
national  war,  which  ought  to  be  prosecuted  with 
Tigour,  and  nevw  ended  till  the  Dutch  were 
ruined.  The  Commons  (some  of  the  leaden  of 
the  oppQsitiak  had  been  bribed  highly)  Toted 
1,300,000/.,  the  mm  inropoied  1^  the  court;  bi^ 
they  fell  with  violeiue  upon  a  declaration  <d 
indulgence  which  the  long,       the  advice  <tf 
Shaftesbury,  had  thought  fit  to  usue  during  the 
recess,   llie  minister  saw  the  mighty  benefit  that 
would  accrue  to  himself  and  party  if  he  could  win 
over  the  non-conformists,  and  the  court  calculated 
that  the  papists  should  partake  lai^ly  in  the 
indulgence.    The  Duke  of  York,  blinded  by  his 
religious  zeal,  was  for  a  plain  declaration  of  coo- 
version  to  the  Roman  Church ;  but  Chailee,  in- 
finitely less  zealous,  was  alive  to  all  the  danger  of 
such  a  step.   Bound,  however,  as  he  was  to 
France,  it  was  necessaiy  to  do  something,  and  he 
fancied  that,  hy  suspending  all  the  penal  laws  in 
matters  of  religion,  he  was  giving  the  papista  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  by  degrees  all  ^t  they 
had  lost  since  the  Reformatimi.    Certain  it  is  that 
parliament  regarded  the  declaration  of  indulgence 
m  this  light,  and  that  the  non-conformists  of  all 
sects  preferred  remaining  as  they  were — oppressed 
and  persecuted — to  participating  in  a  toleration 
with  the  Catholics.  The  Commons,  after  a  stormy 
debate,  passed  a  resolution,  "That  penal  statutes, 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  cannot  be  suspended  but 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  that  an  address  and 
petition,  for  satisfocUon,  should  be  presented  to 
the  king."    At  first  Ctuurles  made  a  show  of  re- 
sistance, and  was  supported  by  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  his  reBolution  soon  gave  way,  and  he 
not  only  recalled  hia  declaration,  but  also  assented 
to  a  tnli  to  check  the  growth  of  popery,  which  was 
passed  under  the  name  of  the  Test  Act   By  this 
mttrferant  law,  which  remained  to  disgrace  the 
statute-book  even  to  our  own  days,  all  who  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  and  receive  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England, 
formally  renouncing  the  fundamental  Catholic 
doctrine  of  transubetoutiatirai,  were  debarred  from 
all  public  employments.   The  great  question  of 
the  eucharist  apart,  the  Protestant  dusenters  re- 
jected the  Anglican  sacrament,  and  therefore  thia 
test  excluded  them  as  well  as  the  papists.  For 
their  concurrence  in  putting  down  the  royal  de- 
cUuration,  they  had  expected  more  liberal  treat- 
ment from  the  zealots  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  they  were  amused  and  duped  by  a  factitious 
bill  for  repealing  smne  of  the  posecuting  laws 
especially  oirected  against  their  worship:  ttie  bill 
never  came  to  anything,  and  the  presl^rtedans  lud 
XMm-confonnistB  were  iJiut  out  nvm  all  t^ces  of 
trust  mom  than  they  had  been  hefore.    Upon  the 
passing  of  the  Test  At^  CHfford,  the  popish  Iot|t 
treasurer,  resigned  hia  staff ;  and  the  Duke  of  YorL 
whose  religion  was  equally  well  known,  gave  up  k 
office  of  hnd  high-admiral.  Charlea  thmight  it  ^ 


absurd  that  his  brother  should  not  conform  in  all 
outward  appearance,  and  take  the  sacrament  by  law 
established,  in  order  to  keep  his  command;  but 
if  James's  conscience  had  Iwen  as  pliant  as  his 
brother's,  nothing  that  he  could  have  done  would 
have  removed  the  convicticai  that  he  had  set  hia 
life  and  soul  upon  Uie  restoration  of  the  old  r^ 
l^ion.  His  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter 
ffir  the  ultra- Anglican  ClarendoD,  had  died  with  a 
public  and  ostentatious  profession  of  popery ;  and 
he  was  now,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  parliament, 
on  the  point  of  marrying  an  Italian  princess  of  the 
very  Catholic  House  of  Este.  It  was  during  a 
most  violent  debate  upon  the  subject  of  this 
marriage  that  Charles  suddenly  prorogued  parlia- 
ment, on  the  4th  of  November.  Soon  after  the 
prorogation,  the  king  took  the  great  seal  from 
Shaftesbury  and  gave  it  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  as 
lord  keeper.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabal 
ministry,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  and  Lauderdale, 
wtxe  in  aeeming  odium  at  court;  and  Clifford, 
who  had  resigned  on  account  of  the  test,  was  un- 
expectedly succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Osbom,  a 
gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  whose  estate  was  much 
sunk,"  .Imt  who  was  **  a  positive,  undertaking 
man.**  *  OsbcHm,  created  lom  treasurer  and  Earl 
of  Danby,  became  in  effect  prime  minister ;  and 
we  now  enter  upon  the  Danby  administration, 
which  was,  in  many  respects,  more  iniquitous  than 
that  of  the  Cabal.  Shaftesbury  at  once  carried  his 
splendid  abilities,  his  cunning,  and  remorseless- 
ness  into  the  service  of  opposition,  and  became  a 
patriot  because  he  could  not  be  the  supreme  mi- 
nister of  an  absolute  king. 

A.D.  1614. — The  parliament  re-assembled  on 
the  7th  of  January.  The  king,  alarmed  at  the 
reports  which  had  got  abroad  touching  the  Dover 
trei^,  solemnly  dedared  that  he  had  been  very 
strangely  nuaxepresented, — tiiat  he  had  no  secret 
or  dBBfoam  agreement  whatever  with  France. 
The  Coimnons  bulked  him  fiff  his  care  of  tiie  FM>- 
testant  religion,  but  spoke  ominously  of  popish 
plots  and  desperate  designs,  and  called  for  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  Then,  guided  by  Shaftesbury, 
they  hurled  their  thunders  at  a  part  of  the  late  Cabal 
ministry.  Clifford  was  out  of  their  reach,  for  he 
died  soon  after  resigning  the  treasurer's  staff ;  but 
Arlington,  Buckingham,  and  Lauderdale  were 
denounced  as  dangerous  miuisters  and  counsellors 
that  ought  to  be  removed  for  ever  from  the  king's 
presence.  But,  in  part  through  the  favour  of  the 
new  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  in  part 
through  Charles's  aversion  to  impeachments,  and 
his  congeniality  widi  the  debauched  Buckingham, 
he  was  brought  to  take  them  all  three  under  his 
protection,  and  to  emihle  them  to  retain  their  places. 
In  the  mean  tku  the  war  with  Holland  was  become 
more  odious  than  ever  to  tiie  nation,  which  saw  the 
immeiue  sums  it  cost,and  the  slight  probability  there 
^as  of  bringing  it  to  an  honourable  issue  by  force 
ofums.  In  three  naval  engagements  DeRuyter  had 
anoVteA  or  baffled  the  comlnned  fleets  of  England 
'  ^"EwMej  ttaKing  of  Spwn,  the  Emperor,  the 
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Elednr  of  Bnndaiburg,  and  wme  oUier  Gmnui 
princes,  had  taken  up  arms  against  Louis ;  and, 
with  their  assistance,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
driven  the  French  out  of  the  United  Provinces. 
In  this  state  of  aflairs  abroad,  and  of  the  public 
xoind  at  home,  Charles  durst  not  reject  proposals 
that  were  tendered  by  the  Dutch  for  a  peace,  of 
which  the  treaty  of  Breda  was  the  basis;  and, 
after  some  ahufflii^,  a  separate  peace  between 
England  and  HoUand  was  proclaimed  in  London, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  on  the  28th  of 
February.  In  the  month  of  June,  Charles,  who 
was  still  receiving  money  from  France,  offered  his 
mediation  anew ;  but  the  French  arms  were 
again  victorious  upon  the  Rhine;  the  Prince  of 
Oraiu^  would  make  no  disgraceliil  concessions, 
and  vaie  negotiations  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
was  sent  to  the  Hague,  came  to  nothing.  The 
war  continued  to  rage  :  the  great  Turenne  defeated 
the  badly  amalgamated  armies  of  the  empire ;  and 
Condti  gained  a  somewhat  questionable  victory 
over  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Senef,'  near  Mons. 
Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the  recent  peace 
with  Holland,  the  court,  and,  above  all,  the  Duke 
of  York,  dreaded  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  but 
Charles  wanted  money,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
received  500,000  crowns  from  France — a  sum 
granted  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  his  brother — that 
he  consented  to  put  m  the  sewim  five  months 
longer.* 

A.  o.  1615. — In  the  mean  time  the  pn^igate 
Buckingham,  having  quarrdled  with  the  Fnmch 
mistresB,  had  gone  to  join  Shafkesbury  in  the  ranks 
of  oppoflition ;  and  a  regular  system  of  attack  had 
been  organized  under  the  management  of  those  two 
pseudo-patriots.  The  session  opened  on  the  13th 
of  April,  when  Charles  again  expressed  his  anxious 
care  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  Finch,  who 
now  held  the  seals  taken  from  Shaftesbury,  told 
them  that  "  they  served  a  prince  in  whose  pre- 
servation  miracles  had  become  familiar,  whose 
style,  Dei  gratia,  seemed  not  to  be  written  by  a 
vulgar  pen,  but  by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  itself." 
The  Commons  passed  a  vote  of  tlmnks  for  these 
assurances ;  and  then  demanded  that  the  English 
auxiliaries  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  should 
be  recalled  from  the  continent;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  peace  with  the  Dutdi,  Charles  had  left 
these  tn»p8  to  BBsist  the  French.  The  king  re- 
turned a  ahuffliug  answer.  The  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee,  and  the  debate  became  so 
high,  that  many  members  were  near  drawing  their 
swords  on  one  another.  But  to  this  great  heat, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  increase  by  Dutch 
money,  there  suddenly  succeeded  a  cool  quiet, 
which  is  attributed  to  a  timely  distribution  of 
money  made  by  Dauby.f  Monmouth  and  the 
troops  remained  where  they  were,  and  the  patriots 
turned  the  artillery  of  their  tongues  against  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale.  The  king  again  sheltered 
this  pernicious  minister,  who  was  equally  abhorred 
by  Seota  and  EngUdi.    Sir  Samuel  Bamadiaton 


and  other  members  of  the  opposition  threatened 

Danby  himself  with  impeachment;  but  oil  from 
the  treasury  cruise  was  poured  upon  these  stormy 
waves  also.  The  House  of  Lords  was  the  scene 
of  a  much  more  dangerous  tempest  Danby  had 
resolved  to  take  the  no-popery  crjr  into  his  own 
mouth ;  he  had  conferred  with  ue  bishops,  and  had 
made  sure  of  them  and  their  party,  by  promising 
measures  of  increased  severity,  which  ^uld  be 
applied  alike  to  the  papists  and  to  all  classes  o£ 
Protestant  non-conformists;  and  the  bill  which  he 
now  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  was  sup* 
ported  by  the  bench  of  prelates — Biahops  Morl» 
and  Ward  speaking  vigtnroualy  in  its  &vour.  It 
was  entitled,  *'  A  Bill  to  prevent  the  danger  which 
may  arise  fiK>m  persona  diaafiected  to  the  gov  cm- 
ment,**  and  it  proposed  to  extend  to  all  officers 
of  state,  privy  counsellors,  members  of  parlia- 
ment, &c.,  the  passive  obedience  oath  already 
required  to  be  tucen  ^by  all  mt^strates  in  cor- 
porations. When  Clarendon  had  attempted  to  do 
the  same  thing,  Danby,  then  Sir  Thomas  Osborne, 
and  Lord  Xiindsey  were  two  of  the  three  persims 
that  defeated  him  by  their  votes  in  the  Commons ; 
but  now  this  very  Lindsey  brought  in  the  bill  inta 
the  Lords,  aud  Danby  seconded  him.  The  kit^j; 
himself  attended  every  day,  to  encourage^  by  his 
presence,  the  champions  of  absolutism.  Thne 
unworthy  Englidmien  represented  the  measure  aa 
a  moderate  security  to  the  church  and  crown,  and 
insisted,  that,  after  admittii^  the  principle  ckT  the 
test  in  corporations,  the  miUda,  &c.,  thej  could 
not  reject  its  application  to  members  of  parUament, 
and  Uiat  none  could  refuse  it  nnlesa  they  enter- 
tained anti-monarchical  sentiments,  which  made 
them  unfit  to  be  in  parliament.  The  opposition, 
which  included  all  the  Catholic  peers,  and  Shaites- 
bury  and  Buckingham,  and  some  few  lords  who 
were  neither  CatJioUcs  nor  friends  to  those  two 
unprincipled  drivers,*  insisted  that  while  the  teat 
was  limited  there  remained  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament to  define  and  control  it,  but  that  by  this 
bill  it  was  intended  to  silence  and  bind  the  parlia- 
ment itself,  and  undo  the  whole  birthright  of  Eng- 
lishmen. As  to  imposing  the  oath  on  peers,  thn 
urged  that  every  peer  was  born  to  the  right  <^  ait- 
sing  in  that  House.  And  here  miniatera  gave 
way,  and,  at  the  inatigatimi  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
adopted,  as  a  standing  order,  that  no  oath  abould 
ever  be  imposed,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  the  refusal 
of  whidi  should  deprive  any  peer  of  his  place  or 
vote  in  parliament,  or  of  liboty  of  debate  therein.'* 
The  debates  lasted  seventeen  long  days,  during 
which  the  lords  "  that  stood  up  now  for  English 
liberty,  fought  it  out,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
imaginable,  being  overlaid  by  numbers ;  and  the 
noise  of  the  House,  like  the  wind,  was  againac 
them."t  At  last  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Lords,  with  the  oath  as  amended,  in  the  fol- 
bwii^  form : — "  I«  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  it  is 
not  lawful,  on  any  pretence  whataoever,  to  take 

*  BotnoitorthtnpamMndiimin. 
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up'  arms  agaiuBt  the  king ;  and  I  do  abhor  the 
traitoroni  poaition  of  talmig  anns  ln^  his  autho- 
rity against  his  penon  or  i^pdnst  those  that  are 
eommiaioned  by  him  according  to  law  in  time  of 
rebellioii  and  war,  in  pursuance  of  inch  c(»n- 
missions.  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  not  en- 
deavour any  alteration  of  the  Protestant  rdigion 
now  established  by  law  in  the  church  of  England, 
nor  will  I  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment in  church  or  state,  as  it  is  by  law  esta- 
blished." And  the  penalty  was  fixed  et  500/. 
fine  to  the  king,  and  incapacity  to  hold  any  office 
or  commiasion  under  the  crown.  Peers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  other  House  were  not  to  be  unseated, 
but  thev  were  held  to  be  liable  to  the  fine  at  every 
new  paniament.  When  the  test,  in  this  form,  was 
sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  parties 
seemed  so  nearly  balanced  there  as  to  make  the 
opposition  fear  it  m^ht  pase;  but  Shaftesbury, 
who  often  served  the  cause  of  liberty,  though  Mb 
motiveB  wne  never  pure,  adroitly  got  up  a  quarrel 
with  the  liords  about  privilege,  arising  out  of  a 
questu>n  that  in  itself  had  nouii^  to  do  with  the 
test.  The  king  detected  the  adroit  hand  of  his 
former  minister,  and  denounced  the  check  upon 
the  bill  as  a  malicious  contrivance  of  some  that 
were  enemies  to  himself  and  to  the  church ;  but  he 
failed  in  his  endeavours  to  make  up  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  Houses ;  and  thereupon  (on  the 
9th  of  June)  he  prorbgiied  parliameut  in  an  ill 
humour.  When  they  met  again  in  the  month  of 
October,  the  Commons  did  not  seem  very  ready  to 
gratify  the  kind's  earnest  longings  for  more  money. 
They  told  him  that  after  a  careful  calculation  of 
the  monies  he  had  received  from  parliament  and 
from  the  Dutch  upon  the  late  tre^,  they  found 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  lexge  surplus  instead  of 
being  deeply  in  debt  They,  however,  voted 
300,000/.  far  building  ships  of  war,  perceiving 
with  alarm  that  even  the  infant  navy  of  &t  French 
king  was  exceeding  our  own.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  check  bribery  and  corruption ,  and  even  to 
put  an  end  to  this  parliament,  which  had  already 
lasted  nearly  fifteen  years,  but  it  failed;  and  on 
the  22nd  of  November,  the  king  pron^ued  it  for 
fifteen  months ! 

Affairs  had  not  improved  in  Scotland.  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  sUU  tyrannized  over  the  consciences 
of  men,  and  Lauderdale  and  his  Duchess  sold  the 
honours  and  employmenU  of  the  state.  But  at 
length  the  persecutions  of  the  primate  seemed  to 
produce  so  much  mischief  and  threaten  so  much 
danger,  that  the  indolent  Charles  roused  himself 
for  amomenti  and  commanded  Sharp  to  bold  his 
hand  and  attend  to  spiritual  concerns  akne.  In 
the  year  16A8  a  young  Covenanter  named  James 
Mitchell,  who  Kad  fought  in  the  battle  on  the 
Pentlands,  and  who  had  witnessed  the  horrid  exe- 
cutions which  followed  it,  thought  himself  inspired 
by  heaven  to  kill  the  apostate  archbishop;  and, 
choosing  his  time,  he  fired  a  pistol  iuto  his  carriage, 
A  cry  was  nused  of  murder,  but  some  one  said  it 
only  a  bishop ;  and  so  universally  was  Sharp  hate^ 


that  nobody  o^redto  seize  the  asBas8in,who  stepped 
into  a  house,  changed  his  coat  and  wig,  end  then 
came  back  and  mixed  in  the  crowd.  He  had,  how- 
ever, missed  hit  aim ;  fear,  though  the  Bishop  of 
Oricney,  who  was  in  the  same  axm/gi,  wu  badly 
wounded  in  the  wrist.  Sharp  was  not  touched. 
Proelukations  were  issiwd  offering  great  rewards, 
but  not  one  would  betray  or  inform  against 
Mitchell.  In  the  month  of  October,  1669,  Lau- 
derdale held  a  parliament,  in  which  the  project  of 
a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  ^in  agi- 
tated, to  be  again  cast  aside  as  impracticable.  But 
Lauderdale  carried  measures  which  he  had  at  least 
as  much  at  heart.  The  parliament,  by  one  slavish 
vote,  transferred  the  whole  govenuuent  of  the 
church  from  themselves,  and  vested  it  in  the  king 
alone,  who  was  declared  to  have  an  inherent 
right  to  it,  and  to  an  absolute  and  uncontrolled 
supremacy  ;  and  by  another  act  they  settled 
that  the,  comdderable  Scottish  army  which  had 
been  raised  should  be  kept  up,  and  .tliat  these 
troops  should  be  ready  to  march  into  any  part  of 
the  kii^s  dominiona  for  any  cause  in  which  his 
majesty's  authority,  power,  or  greatness  might  be 
concerned,  upon  orders  transmitted  to  them  from 
the  councU-board.  By  these  two  votes,  Scotland 
was  thrown  prostrate,  and  her  sons  were  marked 
out  for  the  serrice  of  making  the  English  as  much 
slaves  as  themselves.  But  a  little  later  the  parlia- 
ment that  made  these  dangerous  concessions  took 
fire  at  monopolies  and  taxes  upon  brandy  and 
tobacco ;  and  they  became  so  unruly  that  Lau- 
derdale hastened  to  a  dissolution.  After  thia 
check  it  was  considered  prudent  to  have  re- 
course to  measures  of  gentleness  and  conciliation. 
In  1673  Lauderdale  foUowed  up  some  minor  in- 
dulgences to  the  CoTOianters  by  the  pubUc^ion 
of  an  act  of  grace  pardoning  all  (fences  against 
the  Conventioe  Act :  but  dus  lenity  was  correctly 
attributed  to  weakness ;  it  gained  no  hearts ;  and 
in  the  increasing  and  multiplying  conventicles  the 
fiery  preachers  taught  an  enthusiastic  multitude  to 
hate  episcopacy  more  than  ever,  and  to  abhor  the 
court  and  government  which  had  forced  bishops 
upon  them  at  such  an  expense  of  blood  and  suffer- 
ing. Christian  gentleness  was  not  to  be  expected : 
the  people  made  their  Arminian  pastors  suffer 
almost  as  much  as  the  bishops  made  the  presby- 
terians ;  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  no  in- 
trusive minister  could  perform  service  unless  he 
were  backed  by  dragoons ;  and  their  parish  churches 
became  like  pest-muses,  and  were  abandoned  and 
locked  up. 

A.  D.  1676.— The  war  which  Louis  had  kindled 
by  his  violent  attack  on  the  Dutch  commonwealth 
was  now  become  general  in  the  Low  Countries, 
io  Spain,  in  Sicily,  on  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Rhine,  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  in  the  German 
provinces,  and  it  was  carried  on  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Ocean,  and 
(be  Baltic.  France  supported  this  war  with 
^ming  honour  and  advantage  on  nearly  every 

:^e,  wiX  at  n  Tuinoui  expense.     She  finght 
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■Imost  nn^lunded,  itar,  of  her  &ree  allies,  Bava- 
ria, Hanover,  and  Sweden,  only  the  last  made  a 
diversioo  in  her  favour.  What  favoured  her  more 
than  her  frienda  was  the  want  of  concert  among 
her  enemiea,  with  the  straggling  nature  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Spain  and  the  empire,  and  the  disafiec- 
tioa  which  prevailed  in  parts  of  those  territories, 
and  which  she  skilfully  encouragedt  Thus  Messina, 
the  secmd  city  in  Sicily,  had  revolted  against  the 
Spanish  viceroy,  and  liouis  had  sent  a  fleet  thi- 
tniBr ;  and  thus  the  Hungarians  were  about  taking 
up  arms^  against  the  emperor,  who  had  invaded 
meir  privilepea,  and  Louis  was  in  close  oorre- 
BDondenoe  with  the  diaaffiected  there.  De  Ruyter, 
who  was  dispaldied  by  the  Prince  of  Oran^  to 
Bsaist  the  Spaniards  in  Sicily,  died  of  a  wound  he 
received  off  Messina.  On  die  other  hand,  Louisas 
great  general,  l^irenne,  was  killed  near  the  village 
of  Saltzbach,  on  the  Rhine,  and  after  his  death  the 
imperialist  general,  Montecuculi,  defeated  the 
French  in  several  encountets,  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  recovered  Alsace.  Directed  by  the  genius  of 
Vauban,  who  revolutitmized  the  science  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  the  art  of  defending  and  attacking 
places  of  mUitary  stren^,  ihe  FVmch  continued 
to  he  rather  successful  in  their  sieges :  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Maestricht,  and,  in  attempting  to  Teliero  St.  Omer, 
he  was  defeated  wiih  great  loss.  In  tlie  words  of 
BoUngtntdce,  this  prince  "  raised  more  si^es  and 
lost  more  battles  tlun  any  gmeral  of  his  age  had 
done;  but  hia  defeats  were  manifestly  due  in 
great  measure  to  circumstances  independent  of 
him;  and  that  spirit,  which  even  these  defeats 
could  not  depress,  was  all  his  own."*  Under 
the  very  partial  auspices  of  the  English  court,  an 
interminable  treaty  had  been  transferred  ftom 
Cologne  to  Nimeguen,  where  a  sort  of  congress 
was  opened  in  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year. 
But  the  hollow  talk  of  diplomatists  did  not  intei> 
Tupt  the  roar  of  cannon  j — the  war  went  on,  and 
during  its  vicissitudes  Charles  again  sold  himself 
to  Louis,  who  engaged  to  pay  him  an  annoal  pen* 
aion  of  100,000/.,  and  to  send  over  French  troops 
if  required.  Charles  wrote  this  secret  treaty  with 
his  own  hand,  and  signed  it  with  his  private  seal, 
while  his  Inodier  James,  Danbv,  and  Lauderdale, 
all  knew  <^  the  transaction.  Ohiffinch,  the  valet 
and  back-stairs  man,  received  the  monies  from  the 
French  minister,  and  Charles  signed  the  receipts.f 
A.D.  1617.— On  the  5th  of  February  parliament 
met  in  the  midst  of  great  popular  excitement — for 

*  Sketch  of  the  Hlitory  nnd  Stale  of  Europe,  tn  "  Leitm  od  the 
Stuily  aiid  UteaTHiitory."  Bollii«lmd(eaildi.iDrapUDBttaDofionM 
of  Ute  difflcnltina  ud  ]iertiliaTlliMoftli«n:liic«of  OrBiif[a'ieue:— 
"  He  had  diStouUief  ia  hli  ovn  commonwoalth ;  the  su'vrnora  of  the 
SpanUh  Low  Cwintrea  eroMod  hU  meuatei  tonetiroM ;  thn  Gerau 
■Hit!  dliappuinted  and  broke  them  oHea ;  mod  it  ii  not  inprubaUa 
that  he  wat  frequently  belraved.  He  wai  ao  perhapi  ereu  by 
Sonebea,  the  Imperial  grarralt  a  FrcncbiBan,  aecurdiDff  lo  Bayta, 
and  a  penatonerof  Lnnvoii,  according  to  common  report  and  verv 
atrenK  appearaticaa.  He  had  not  yet  nr^ii  and  authority  lutnelrnt 
to  Bake  Bin  a  centre  of  union  to  a  whole  ooDbderacy.  (be  nul  that 
animalad  and  directed  ao  great  a  body.  He  came  to  be  anch  aftrr^ 
warda:  but  at  the  time  ipoken  crfheeoold  not  Ukeoo  great  a  part 
tipon  bin.  No  Mber  prinea  «  eeiwral  waa  eqaal  lo  It  i  and  tba  bo» 
M^neea  of  thU  drtwl  i^Mnd  alamt  In  ovary  opnalUm." 


men  had  begun  to  believe  that  the  king  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  without  parliaments.  In  the 
Lords,  as  well  as  in  the  C<Hnmon8,  the  oppoeitim 
begsn  the  session  by  questvming  the  l^ality  of  the 
loi^ prwogation.  TheDukeofBuckingbammain- 
tained  that,  by  the  very  length  of  the  prorogati«i, 
this  parliament  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Shafte*- 
bury  and  Whar^  supported  him.  But  Danby 
was  too  strong  for  them,  and  not  only  were  they 
out-voted,  but  they  were  in  an  arbitrary  manng 
cmnmitted  to  the  Tower.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons there  woe  too-  many  members  that  gained  by 
keeping  their  seats,  and  too  much  French  money 
had  just  been  shared  amrnig  them,*  to  allow  that 
House -to  pronounce  its  own  dissolution ;  and  the 
country  puty  were  left  in  a  mincni^  of  143  to 
193.  The  Lords  now  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
security  of  the  church  in  case  of  the  succession  of 
a  Catholic  prince-^for  Charles,  though  well  pro- 
vided with  illegitimate  sons  and  daughters,  had  no 
children  by  the  queen,  and  his  brother  James,  the 
declared  papist,  remained  heir  to  the  crown.  By 
this  bill  an  immense  power  was  to  be  given  to  the 
bi8hops.t  The  Commons,  however,  were  indig- 
nant at  its  encroachments;  they  asserted,  wwi 
some  reason,  that  it  would  vest  the  sovereign  power 
in  the  Bench ;  and  after  two  readings  they  allowed 
the  bill  to  deep.  The  Lords  wiginated  a  bil] 
for  the  more  effectual  conviction  and  nroBecutioa 
of  popish  recusants,  but  doing  away  with  the  awfhl 
punidinient  of  death.  The  Cnumons  threw  this 
out  in  a  rage,  and  drew  up  and  passed  a  merciless 
bill  of  their  own  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popny, 
and  keep  up  hanging.  The  Lorcb  refused  to  give 
it  a  sii^le  reading.  Both  Houses,  however,  agreed 
in  the  aboHti<m  of  the  detestable  irrit  de  haretico 
comburendo. 

Still  alarmed  at  the  growing  navy  of  the  French, 
the  Commons  voted  600,000/.  for  building  new 
ships ;  but  they  took  care  to  provide  securities  far 
the  proper  employment  of  this  money.  Fresh 
successes  and  conquests  on  the  part  of  Louis 
created  fresh  alanna ;  they  saw  that  the  French 
were  securing  themselves  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands t  that  uie  Prince  of  Orange  waa  being  ^ain 
driven  bdiind  his  dikes ;  and  by  means  ^  some  who 
are  said  to  have  "  touched  the  monie*  of  Spain" 
the  Commons  voted  an  address,  praying  the  king 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  check 
the  rapacity  of  the  French  monarch,  and  preserve 
the  Netherlands.^  If  Charles  coidd  have  gained 
by  it,  he  would  have  broken  his  secret  ba^ain 
with  Louis;  but  the  Coromoos  had  bound  him 
more  and  more  to  the  Frradi  interest,  by  iyii^ 
up  the  600,000/.,  and  betraying,  m  c^ier  occar 

*  Dahymple. 

t  The  Lorda'  bttl,  whioli  Dauby  la  said  to  kavf  eaaeeitad  vkli  tb* 
biahopa  thrmaelvE*.  ))rovlded.aiBoagotherlbtiiKa.tIwlaotb«d«niae 
of  the  kiDf  the  Uahopa  ahoaU  lander  a  dadantion  agonal  tta— b 
atantiatioii  lo  tfaa  lunceiaor.  ud  tcrtUy  Into  Chancery  wbelbu  bo 
had  anbmlbed  Ihe  decluaUoa  or  Dot.  If  he  had  not  abeoOw^ 
then  ibay  wan  Mamrarad  to  appotot  to  aXl  blalwprkaaad  ts  |xaat 
to  all  beneSeai  In  0ia  |Ift  ofibe  eton.aad  Ibey  wan  Intnlra  ihami 
of  the  edocatton  of  the  efaadraa  of  the  kiaf. 

t  Dalijrm^  abowa  Ibat  BpMOib  nanar,  OUab  MMf,  ud  wvra 
Otrnan  noRev  ai  well  Fnadi  moaey,  wai  dUtribalaa  la  lUa 
pasitostd  y  iBanast. 
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noM,  a'great  Bhynen  of  tnuting  hbn  with  monej. 
After  some  pariumentaiy  numfleuneii  when  the 
whole  nation  M^an  to  cry  for  war  with  France,  the 
Cornmona  pledged  tiiemielTCa  to  eopply  the  ne- 
cessary funds.  Thereupon  the  king  demanded 
an  immediate  grant  of  600,000/.  at  the  least.  To 
forward  this  grant  the  emperor's  ambassador  and 
the  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Spain  distributed 
22,000/.  among  the  patriots  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, while,  to  prevent  it*  the  envoy  of  the  king 
of  France  spent  probably  a  larger  sum  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  end,  the  Commons  refused  the 
600,000/. ;  upon  which  Charles  refused  to  declare 
war  without  it,  adjourned  parliament  from  the 
28th  of  May  to  the  16th  of  July,  and  applied  to 
the  king  of  France  for  an  increase  of  his  pension. 
I«ouis  oSeteA  two  millions  of  liTres,  making  about 
150,000/.;  Gharlea  demanded  200,000/.;  and, 
ailer  a  ^ood  deal  of  chaffering,  obtained  the  latter 
aum :  in  return  for  which,  he  kept  off  the  meeting 
of  pBTliament  tor  nearly  a  whole  year.  This  was 
done,  not  by  prorogation,  but  by  adjournment,  in 
order  to  keep  the  four  lords  in  the  Tower.  Ill 
brooking  so  long  a  confinement,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Salisbury,  and  Wharton,  made  their 
humble  submission,  and  were  released.  But 
Shaftesbury  would  not  submit :  he  appealed  to 
the  law,  and  was  heard  in  the  King's  Bench ;  but 
the  Judges  refused  to  admit  him  to  bail,  and  then, 
havmg  made  a  noise  by  his  long  holding  out, 
Shaftelbuty  submitted,  aud  was  libCTated  some  six 
fH*  seven  months  after  Buckingham  and  the  rest.* 
During  the  long  recess  Charles  not  only  per- 
mitted his  nephew,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  come 
over  to  England,  but  hastily  made  up  a  mairif^ 
between  the  prince  and  hia  niece,  MaVy,  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York  by  Anne  Hydcf 
James  submitted  reluctantly  to  this  sudden  union  ; 
and  when  Barillon,  the  French  envoy,  remon- 
strated, Charles  told  him  that  the  measure  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  jealous  fears  of  the  nation, 
particularly  since  the  Duke  of  York  had  declared 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic.^  James  afterwards 
made  a  merit  to  himself  of  this  Protestant  mar- 
riage, and  expressed  his  hopes  that  now  none 
wuuld  suspect  him  of  any  intolerance  or  of  any 
design  to  change  the  religion  of  the  country.  So 
essential  was  the  neutrality  of  England  to  Louis, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  resentment,  lest 
hia  unsteady  pensioner  should  go  further;  and  he 
condescended  to  listen  patiently  to  terms  of  peace, 
which  Charles  proposed  m  the  interest  of  his 
nephew.  But  at  the  sune  time  Louis  poured  fresh 
troops  into  Flanders  and  invested  Guislain.  The 
excitement  produced  in  England  seemed  danger- 
ous, and  Charles  and  his  brother,  who  seldom 
agreed  except  in  leaning  to  the  French  king,  now 
went  together  into  a  treaty  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  States-General ;  and  the  £nglis)j 
troops  under  the  command  of  young  Monmouth 

•  P*rl.  Hist.— Dalrytdplfl.—Boriwt.— Andrew  Hwd.— Teapu 
t  Thi*  aMrriMcf^twd  bf«a  ptopuwd  mom  lioM  bsfim.  wbrn 
Prine*  of  Orug*  wtm  nlltn  nma  (g  U  Uibb  otiitnriav. 
J  Daliymplt. 


were  recalled  fkm  the  aervice  of  France.  Then 
XiOuis  stopped  Chades'a  penaion,  and  empl(7ed 
hia  mmiey  in  bribing  the  leaden  of  the  cppoaitian 
in  the  Hoiue  of  Commtms,  who  undertook  so  to 
limit  the  grants  of  piblic  m<mey  as  to  make  a  war 
impracticable  or  little  dangerous  to  the  French 
king.  These  intrigues,  however,  would  have 
failed,  or  could  never  have  existed,  but  for  the  in- 
stinctive hatred  of  the  English  people  to  a  standing 
array;  and  the  suspicions  spread  far  and  wide, 
that  Charles  and  his  brother  intended  to  elnploy 
any  army  that  might  be  raised,  not  in  curbing  the 
ambition  of  the  French,  but  in  destroying  the 
liberties  of  the  Exq^h  people,  and  altering  Uieir 
religion  by  force. 

A.n.  1678. — The  English  pariiament  met  sooner 
than  had  been  appomted,  and  the  king,  announcing 
a  treaty  offtsnsive  and  defensive  with  Holland,  spoke 
roundly  of  a  war  vrith  France,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  putting  ninety  sail  of  ships  in  commission,  aud 
raising  an  army  of  40,000  men.  The  opposition, 
who  woe  afraid  to  make  a  too  open  resistance  to  a 
grant  of  money  for  this  ostensibly  Protestant  war, 
attempted  to  embarrass  the  court  with  conditions 
and  restrictions ;  but  these  manceuvres  failed,  and 
a  supply  was  voted  in  general  terms  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  fleet  of  ninety  sail  and  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  The  victorious  career  of  the  French, 
who  had  imw  taken  Ghent,  Ypres,  and  other  places, 
and  had  opened  a  road  into  the  heart  of  Holland, 
set  home  jealousies  to  sleep  for  a  time ;  regiments 
were  rais^  with  alacrity,  and,  to  prove  the  since- 
rity of  the  court*B  intentions,  two  or  three  of  them 
were  sent  instantly  to  protect  Ostend  agunst  Louis. 
But  atill  GharlcB  retuied  to  cteclare  war;  and 
a  few  must  have  known  that  he  continued  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Louis  all  the  while.*  The 
Prince  of  Orange  had  no  confidence  in  his  uncle 
the  king,  or  iu  his  uncle  and  father-in-law  the 
duke ;  and  the  States-General,  tired  of  their  costly 
alliance  with  Spain  and  the  emperor,  were  disposed 
to  make  a  separate  treaty  without  any  very  scru- 
pulous regard  for  either  of  their  allies.  Still,  how- 
ever, Charles  and  his  brother  urged  on  the  levies  ; 
and  still  the  jealousies  of  the  uses  for  which  this 
army  was  really  intended  increased,  and  very  natu- 
rally. Lord  Russell,  the  purest  of  the  patriots, 
thou|;h  his  patriotism  was  perhaps  dimmed  by 
religious  intolerance,  inveighed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  dangers  of  Popery  and  of  a 
standmg  army;  Sir  Gilbert  CJerard  said  pretty 
plainly  that  tlus  army  would  never  be  employed  in 
any  omer  wodc  than  in  putting  down  the  liberties 
of  the  country;  and  an  address  was  voted  calling 
upon  the  king  to  declare  himself.  The  French 
agents,  who  had  paid  money  to  some  of  the  men 
who  drove  on  these  measures  in  the  House,  were 
(Btcmifthed  and  irritated ;  but  they  were  given  to 
fjltderstaDd  by  the  patriots,  that  if  Charles  could 
-^Aei  them  (the  opposition)  unpopular,  as  averse 
Vl  Oit  pT^n4e4  Protestant  war,  he  would  be 
to  crudi  ihem,  and  command,  by  the  help 
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of  hii  anny,  a  slaviah  parliament  to  do  wbaterer 
be  choae ;  and  though  Ruvigni  and  BariUon  knew 
that  their  master,  Ijouis,  hated  parliaments  in  the 
abstract,  th«r  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  he 
relied  very  little  upon  Charles.  They,  therefore, 
pretended  to  be  satisfied,  and  continued  their  in- 
trigues both  with  the  king  and  the  patriots.  The 
Lords  rejected  the  address  of  the  Commons  which 
was  carried  up  to  them  by  Lord  Russell,  maintain- 
ing that,  as  the  intentions  of  Spain,  the  empire, 
and  Holland  were  not  really  known,  it  would  be 
folly  for  the  king  of  England  to  commit  himself 
by  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Lords  were  right ; 
but  those  who  carried  the  House  with  them,  and 
who  knew  that  the  allies  were  in  reality  ready  to 
conclude  a  peace,  ought  also  to  have  known  that 
the  kii^  could  have  no  foreign  use  fax  the 
army  he  was  raising.  Hie  French  ministers,  at 
the  congress  of  Nimeguen,  had  already  offered  a 
peace  upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retain 
two  of  the  five  towns  they  had  taken  in  Flanders, 
— Tournay  and  Valenciennes ;  and  now  the  Em- 
peror, the  Court  of  Spain,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
intimated  to  the  King  of  Bngland  that  they  were 
ready  to  treat  upon  that  condition.  Charles  made 
haste  to  communicate  secretly  with  Louis,  and  to 
ask  a  pensim  of  six  millions  of  livres  for  the  three 
followmg  years,  as  the  price  of  his  guaranteeing 
the  acceptance  of  the  trea^  by  the  ulies.*  But 
I<ouis,  flushed  with  his  recent  successes  in  the 
field,  told  Montague  thtA.  he  must  have  Ypres 
and  Cond^  aa  well  as  Tournay  and  Valenciennes, 
and  that  he  would  atfisfy  ma  English  majesty 
through  orders  he  would  send  to  Banlkn ;  and,  in 
effect,  Barillon  liilly  8atis6ed  Charles  with  a  new 
money  bargain ;  and  another  infamous  treaty  was 
concluded,  wherein  the  King  of  England  agreed, 
for  six  millions  of  livres,  to  break  with  the  States- 
General  if  they  did  not  accept  the  terms  offered  by 
France, — to  recall  his  troops  from  Flanders, — to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality, — to  disband  his  army, 
— and  to  prorogue,  and  then  diesolve,  the  present 
parliament  In  the  mean  time  the  Commons  had 
required  that  Charles  should  either  pay  off  the 
troops  that  had  been  raised,  or  Join  the  ulies  and 
declare  war  i^ainst  France.  On  the  4th  of  June 
they  voted  the  sum  of  200,000<.  upon  condition 
that  the  troovs  sbonld  be  paid  off  vrith  it  imme- 
diately. They  also  granted  200,000/.  for  the 
navy ;  but  they  voted  mat  no  questitm  of  further 
supplies  should  be  entertained  that  session.  Charles 
summoned  them  before  him  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  endeavoured  to  cajole  them  out  of  300,000/. 
per  annum  as  an  addition  to  his  fixed  revenue ; 
but  the  Commons  were  firm,  and  all  that  could  be 
obtained  from  them  was  a  new  bill  consolidating 

*  Id  all  Umm  tratuactiona  tbnt  wu  eonpllcaUd  okkny.  8«cie- 
%uy  CoveDtry  waa  iDitnietnl  lo  write  a  dUpaleli  dliMilaf  HoiiUKna, 
ths  arobvaMOor  at  Paria,  to  aonnd  lha  French  court,  and  to  do  iwlhltig 
nne.  Thli  dlapaleh  wai  prabablv  •nbmlttfd  to  Uw  wlKde  of  Iba 
eounelL  Bnt,  Id  addition  to  iba  dltpateh,  then  wai  a  aecret  moDey- 
Unn  to  which  Chailei  pat  a  puaUcrtpl  tn  hla  otru  haml-vriiiiif  to 
aaiitra  Iba  Fienoh  Unjc  (Ml  Uw  fetter  waa  vriitan  by  Ua  own  onhr, 
Daitay  wu  Ibo  penmaii,  ud  |Im  kttar  WH  M  tKfMtn  iB  Ui  tm- 
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the  grants  they  had  mi^e  in  a  'general  supply. 
Then,  on  the  15th  of  July,  he  prorogued  the  par- 
liament 

The  diplomatiats  at  Nimeguen  had  settled  a 
peace  upon  ihe  conditions  offered  b^  Louis,  and 
an  armistice  for  six  weeks  was  proclaimed  to  allow 
the  reluctant  govonment  of  Spain  time  to  make 
up  its  mind.  But,  on  a  sudden,  the  French  com- 
missioners declared  that,  their  master  being  bound 
to  see  an  entire  restitution  made  by  the  Emperor 
to  his  ally  the  King  of  Sweden  of  all  he  had  lost  in 
the  war,  he  could  not  restore  the  towns  in  Flanden 
to  the  Spaniards  till  his  ally  the  Swede  was  aatiafied. 
The  Statea-General,  who  had  driven  for  a  aepanie 
peace,sore]y  against  the  will  of  the  Prince  of  Ora^ 
were  cwfininded  by  this  pretension  of  making 
their  irontier  answerable  for  places  which  had  beat 
taken  from  the  Swede  by  the  Emperor,  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandoibu)^; 
and,  not  knowing  to  whom  else  they  might  addrras 
themselves,  they  applied  to  Uw  King  of  England. 
Charles  chuckled  over  the  deepening  game,  fancy- 
ing that  he  must  get  more  money  out  of  its  diffi- 
culties. It  was  natural  for  one  that  associated  so 
much  with  placers  to  acquire  some  skill  in  acting. 
He  put  on  a  virtuous  indignation  at  the  bad 
and  rapaciousness  of  his  brother  of  France;  while 
the  Duke  of  York  declared  that  Louis  waa  seeking 
ibe  dominion  of  all  Europe,  and  that  England  akme 
could  check  him.  More  English  troops  were 
shipped  for  Flanders,  and  Sir  William  Temfrie 
was  sent  to  the  Hague,  where,  within  a  wed^  he 
concluded  with  the  States  a  treaty  Innding  England 
to  enter  upon  the  war  instantly,  if  Louis  did  not 
give  up  his  pretemion  of  keeping  the  towns  in 
Flanders  as  security  for  Sweden.  But,  while  this 
was  a-doing,  Charles,  in  the  apartments  of  his 
French  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  wss 
laughing,  with  his  brother  James  and  Barillon,  at 
the  credulity  of  those  who  believed  that  he  wss  in 
earnest,*  and  was  telling  Barillon  to  write  for 
more  French  money;  and  shortly  after  be  dis- 
patched the  Earl  of  Sunderland  to  negotiate  with 
Louis  for  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  juat  made 
by  Temple,  and  for  satisfaction  to  Sweden,  nwyen- 
nant  suosidies  to  himself.  But  Jjouis,  who  was 
at  leaat  his  match  in  cunning  and  duplici^,  secretly 
revealed  these  propoaals  to  the  Statea-GkmenJ,  to 
show  them  what  trance  Uiey  could  place  on  such 
an  slly  as  his  Engluh  majes^;  andthen/impdled 
by  the  commercial  impatience  of  Amsterdam  and 
the  other  great  cities,  which  were,  moreover, 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  which  they  fanaed  might  subvert  thor 
liberties,  the  States  hurried  to  sign  a  separate 
treaty  with  Louis,  that  completely  Iwoke  the  coali- 
tion. By  this  treaty  the  Spanish  Netherlands — 
the  rampart  by  land  of  Holland— ^ere  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French ;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange 
boldly  resolved  to  do  something  widi  his  award  in 
spite  of  the  pen  of  Bevexning  and  his  ooUeagncs 

9     Julia  BMMbj,  ll«ln,— Ddiympl*. 
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at  Nimegnen.   The  treaty  between  the  States  and 
fVance  was  concluded  on  the  10th  of  August ;  and 
as  it  was  known  in  London,  it  must  luve  been 
known  in  d»  neighbourhood  of  KnaielB,  where 
the  prince  that  lay  with  his  army.   Ye^  on  tiut 
day,  the  not  OTer-sciupiilous  William  fell  upon 
the  French,  and  gave  them  such  a  beating  as  they 
had  not  suffered  for  several  years.   The  Duke  of 
Luxembourg  was  besieging  Mons,  a  most  import- 
ant frontier  town  of  Flanders,  and  he  had  not,  it 
appears,  suspended  his  operations  very  strictly 
during  the  armistice.    It  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  preserve  the  place ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  collecting  the  Spanish  confederates  under 
the  Duke  of  VillaheTmosa,and  some  of  the  English 
auxiliaries  commanded  by  the  gallant  Lord  Ossory, 
and  all  very  ready  to  6ght  the  French,  took  Lux- 
embourg by  surprise,  and  forced  him  into  a  batde 
under  die  walls  of  Mons,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  beleaguer.    After  a  dreadful  conflict, 
in  which  five  thousand  Imve  men,  of  all  sides, 
bit  the  dust,  night  separated  the  combatants. 
It  was  genendly  believed  that  if  the  Prince  of 
Oraiwe  had  been  at  liberty  t^e  next  day  to  pursue 
his  advantages,  he  might  not  only  have  relieved 
Mons,  but  have  made  a  long-desired  incursion  into 
France.   But  on  the  morrow,  Luxembourg,  at  a 
ccHiference,  announced  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  France  and  Holland ;   and  William, 
"  bound  by  a  limited  authority,"  was  obliged  to 
retire  towards  Nivelles.  Charles  now  endeavoured 
to  make  the  States-General  break  the  treaty,  and 
he  invited  his  nephew  to  join  him  in  a  bona  fide 
war.      Was  ever  anything  so  hot  and  lo  cold  as 
this  court  of  yours  ?"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange : 
**  Will  the  kin|;  never  learn  a  word  that  I  shall 
never  forget  smce  my  last  pasa^  to  England, 
when,  in  a  great  storm,  the  captain  was  all  night 
crying  out  to  the  man  tX  the  helm, — Steady! 
Bteady !  steady  ?    If  thia  dispatch  had  come 
twenty  days  ago,  it  had  changed  the  face  of  affairs 
in  Christendom,  and  the  war  might  have  been 
carried  on  till  France  had  yielded  to  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  left  the  wbrld  in  quiet  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives :  as  it  comes  novc,  it  will  have  no 
effect  at  all.'**     Charles  then  turned  to  Louis, 
who,  for  the  present,  suspended  the  wl^^  of  his 
infamy.  The  States-General  stepped  into  his  post 
of  mnliator,  and,  under  their  management,  both 
Spain  and  the  empire  were  included  in  the  treaty, 
and  peace  was  restored  to  the  continent  in  the 
month  of  October.    By  Uie  peace  of  Nimegnen 
Hollaikd  recovered  all  she  had  lost,  and  made  very 
advantageous  commercial  arrangements  with  Louis. 
Spain  ceded  to  France  the  province  of  Franche- 
Comt£,  which  naturally  belonged  to  her,  and  twelve 
fortresses  in  Flanders ;  the  Empire  gave  to  Louis 
Fribourg  instead  of  Pbilipsbourg ;  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  restored 
their  conquests  to  Sweden;and  Louis  XIV.  became 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.-f- 

*  TampVs  Woiks. 
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Before  this  temporary  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  continent,  England  became  involved  in  fresh 
disgrace — in  a  plot  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the 
annids  of  civilized  mankmd.  Many  adroit  jpoli- 
ticians  had  Img  been  ctrnvineed  that  the  only  lever 
by  wUch  to  raise  up  a  stem,  popular  opposition  to 
the  encroachments  and  schemin  of  the  court,  vras 
the  old  and  sturdy  hatred  of  Popery, — that  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  keeping  the  people  free, 
unless  they  could  convince  them  that  there  was 
a  design  on  foot  to  make  them  Catholics  at  all 
hazards,  and  at  any  cost  of  blood  and  crime.  There 
had  been  one  or  two  little  preludes ;  but  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1678,  while  the  king  was  walking 
in  Sc.  James*s  Park,  he  was  accosted  by  one  Kirby, 
who  told  him  that  his  enemies  had  a  design  upon 
his  life,  and  that  he  might  be  shot  in  that  very 
walk.  Charles  stepped  aside,  and  appointed  Kirby 
to  meet  him  at  the  nouse  ctf  Chiffinch,  where  his 
majesty  was  accustomed  to  meet  a  very  diffinent 
kind  ciHnpany — ^his  panders  and  his  women. 
Utere  Kirby  mfbrmed  him  that  two  persons  named 
Grove  and  Pickering  had  engaged  to  shoot  him, 
and  that  Sir  Oeo^  Wakeman,  the  queen's  phy- 
sician, had  undertaken  to  poison  him.  All  this 
intelligence  Kirby  said  he  had  received  from  his 
friend  Dr.  Tonge,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  well  known  to  several  persons  about 
the  court  Charles  agreed  to  see  the  doctor,  and 
Tonge  presented  him  with  an  immense  roll  of 
papers  which  contained  the  full  particulars  of  the 
plot  drawn  out  under  forty-three  heads.  This  ms 
too  much  for  the  patiaice  of  the  king,  who  referred, 
the  parson  with  his  papers  to  Danby,  the  treasurer 
and  prime  minister.  Danby  asked  Tonge  who 
had  written  the  papers?  The  doctor  answered 
that  they  had  been  secretly  thrust  under  his  door, 
and  that,  though  he  guessed,  he  did  not  exactly 
know  by  whom*  After  a  few  days,  however,  Tonge 
told  the  treasurer  that  he  had  ascertained  his  sus- 
picions, as  to  the  author  to  be  well  founded;  that 
he  had  met  the  individual  in  the  streets,  who  had 
given  him  further  particulars  of  the  horrible  con- 
spiracy, desiring  that  his  name  might  be  concealed, 
lest  the  Papists  should  murder  him.  Danby  went 
to  the  king,  and  proposed  the  instant  arrest  of  the 
alleged  assassins ;  but  Charles,  who  is  said  to  have 
believed  from  the  beginning  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  gross  imposture,  declined  taking  this  step, 
and  requested  that  the  matter  should  be  kept  secret 
even  from  the  Duke  of  York ;  saying  that  it  would 
only  create  alarm,  and  might  perhaps  put  the 
notion  of  murdering  him  into  some  head  that  other- 
wise would  never  have  thought  of  it.  Bat  Tonge, 
the  chief  performer  in  this  ante-piece,  soon  waited 
upon  Danby  with  information  that  there  was  a 
terrible  packet  going  through  the  post-ofiSce  to 
Beding5eld,  the  Duke  of  York's  confessor,  then  at 
Windsor.  The  lurd -treasurer  posted  down  to 
Win^^  ^  intercept  this  packet;  but  he  found 
♦ha*-  ^*itt*rB  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
*  •  ^o,  BedincfieVd.  Wl  shown  tliem  to  his  penitent, 
V^^  J  ^  e«^Weie4  tei  to  lus 
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king,  the  duke,  and  the  Jemiit  had  examined  them 
together,  and  his  majesty  had  been  convinced  that 
they  were  forgeries  sent  on  design  to  be  inter- 
cepted, to  give  credit  to  the  revelations  of  Kirby 
and  Tonge :  but  the  duke^s  enemies,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  out  that  he  had  got  some  hints  of 
the  discovery  of  the  real  plot,  and  brought  those 
badly  forged  letters  as  a  blind  to  impose  on  the 
king,  while  the  real  Jesuit  letters  were  destroyed 
aa  soon  as  received  by  his  confessor  and  himself. 
Charles  would  still  mn  tteated  the  whole  story  as 
the  awkward  plot  or  intri^e  of  an  ill  constructed 
comedy ;  but  James,  seeing  that  the  Jesuits,  and 
even  his  own  confessor,  were  accused,  insisted 
upon  a  searching  inquiry.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
that  "  the  drivers"  of  the  plot  would  have  let  the 
matter  drop  if  the  duke  had  been  ever  so  still. 
Kirby,  who  had  first  warned  the  king  in  the  Park, 
appeared  repeatedly  at  court ;  and,  failing  to  attract 
attention  there,  the  mysterious  friend  of  Dr.  Tonge, 
who  bad  written  the  forty-three  articles,  presented 
himself  to  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  magistrate 
of  Westminster,  and  not  only  made  his  affidavit  to 
those  chafes,  but  also  to  thirty-eight  more  ardcles 
which  bad  been  added  to  the  original  list  The 
magistrate  perceiving  that  Coleman,  an  agent  and 
factotum  of  the  dune's,  and  a  personal  Mend  of 
hia  own,  waa  set  down  at  a  chis  conspirator,  im- 
mediately warned  bis  firiend,  and  Coleman  com- 
municated with  his  master,  the  Duke  of  York.  It 
was  now  impossible  to  keep  the  business  a  secret; 
and  Dr.  Tonge,  being  summoned  before  the  coun- 
cil, was  commanded  to  produce  his  informant. 
Thereupon,  on  the  28th  of  September,  Titus 
Gates  appeared  before  that  board  in  a  new  suit 


KiBAl  SnVCE  TO  CoHMSHORATI  TBI  PoPiaH  PLOT. 

.  From  Uw  Ori|lul  ia  tbt  BriL  Hiu. 

of  clothes  and  a  clerical  gown.  With  the  m<»t 
marvellous  self-possession  and  fluency  he  com- 
menced and  continued  his  incredible  story.  He 
stated — 1.  That  the  pope  claimed  possession  of 
these  kingdoms  on  account  of  the  heresy  of  the 
people,  and  had  delegated  his  supreme  authority 
to  the  society  of  Jesuits.  2.  That  the  Jesuits  had 
undertaken  to  expel  this  heresy,  and  re-establish 
the  Catholic  faith.  3.  That,  in  furtherance  of 
this  plan,  some  of  the  society  were  employed  in 
Ireland,  some  in  Scotland  (under  the  disguise  of 
Covenanters^  some  in  Holland,  and  some  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  were  not  only  plotting  the  murder 
of  the  king  but  of  the  duke  also,  if  his  highness 
should  oppose  their  attempt  or  refuse  his  concur- 
rence. 4.  That  these  Jesuits  had  100.000/. ; 
that  they  were  in  the  receipt  of  60,000/.  a-year  in 


rents ;  and  had  obtained  10,000/.  from  the  con- 
fessor to  the  French  king,  and  the  promise  of  so 
equal  sum  from  the  provincial  of  New  Castile. 
5.  That  a  man  named  Honest  William,  and  Pick- 
ering, a  lay-brother  of  the  order,  had  been  repeat- 
edly commissioned  to  shoot  the  king,  and  bad  been 
punished  for  their  n^lect  6.  That,  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  April,  a  grand  consult  of  Jesuits 
from  all  parts  bad  been  held  at  the  White  Horse 
Tavern  in  the  Strand,  and  had  there  provided  three 
sets  of  pistol-assassins ;  and  had,  besides,  offered 
10,000/.  to  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's 
ph^ician,  if  he  would  do  the  thing  quietly  by 
poison :  Oatea  pretended  not  to  know  how  Wake- 
man  behaved,  but  swore  that  he  had  often  seen 
him  with  the  Jesuits  since  that  meeting  at  the 
White  Horse.  7.  That  he  had  been  himself 
urged  to  shoot  the  king,  8.  That  a  wager  waa 
laid  that  the  king  should  eat  no  inore  Cuistmu 
pies;  and  that,  if  he  would  not  become  R.  C. 
(Rex  Catholicus),  he  should  no  longer  be  C.  R. 
9.  That  the  Jesuits  had  been  the  authors  of  the 
great  fire  of  London,  and  were  now  concerting  a 
plan  for  the  burning  of  Westminster,  Wapping, 
and  all  the  shipping  in  the  river;  and  that  he 
(Gates)  bad  a  post  assigned  him  among  the  incen- 
diaries. 10.  That  the  pope  had  already,  by  a 
aecret  bull,  filled  up  all  the  bishoprics  and  digni* 
ties  in  the  church,  and  had  appdnted  Ijord  Arun- 
del to  be  bis  chancellor.  Lord  Powis  treasurer, 
Sir  William  Crodolphin  privy  seal,  Coleman  aecie- 
tary  of  state,  Langhorne  attorney- general.  Lord 
Bellasis  general  of  the  Papal  army,  Lord  Petir 
lieutenant-general.  Lord  Stafford  paymsater  ;  and 
that  other  well-known  Catholics,  of  less  rank,  had 
received  inferior  commistions  from  the  proTincal 
of  the  Jesuits. 

To  account  for  the  means  by  which  he  was  let 
into  all  these  dangerous  secrets,  Gates  affirmed 
that,  as  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  had 
been  admitted  into  the  Jesuits*  houses  abroad; 
and  this  part  of  the  atory  waa  true.  Hia  real  and 
infamouB  history  appeara  to  have  been  nmply 
this: — Titus  Gates  was  the  son  of  an  Ana- 
baptist preacher ;  his  father  had  been  chaplain  to 
that  Colonel  Pride  who  pui^ed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  Titus,  wheu  he  saw  how  the  restored  go- 
vernment was  purging  the  church  and  persecutinc 
and  impoverishing  non-couformists,  conformed 
forthwith,  and  got  mmself  ordained  a  minister  ot 
the  establishment.  This  was  a  time  of  sudden  con- 
versions: the  timid  and  the  unscrupuloua  took  re- 
fuge from  the  tyranny  of  intolerance  in  cunning, 
lying,  and  perjury.  The  son  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
and  took  orders  in  the  established  church.  Seii^ 
obscureandfriendlesSjhecouLdobtainno living;  and 
he  pined  on  the]  scanty  pay  of  a  country  ciumte. 
While  in  this  condition  be  was  twice  omvicted  of 
perjury.  He  waa  afterwards  a  chaplain  on  board 
a  man-of-war;  and  fran  that  situatim  he  waa  dia- 
missed  with  an  increase  of  infamy.  According  to 
his  own  account,  in  the  year  1676,  he  waa  admitted 
into  the  service  of  the  catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
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and  there  became  acquainted  with  one  Byng, 
"  that  was  a  priest  in  the  house/'  and  with  KemiBh 
and  Singleton,  who  told  him  **  that  the  Pro- 
testant raigion  was  upon  its  last  legs,**  and  that  it 
behoved  hini  and  all  men  of  his  coat  to  hasten 
betimes  home  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  there- 
upon, he,  having  had  strong  suflpicionft  of  the 
great  and  apparent  growfii  of  popery,  to  sltufy  his 
curiosity  pretended  some  doubts  in  his  mind. 
But,  upon  conversation  with  these  men,  he  found 
they  were  not  men  for  his  turn.  AAerwards  he 
met  with  one  Hutchinson,  a  saint-like  man,  or  one 
that  was  religious  for  religion's  sake ;  and  him  he 
found  not  for  his  turn  either,  "  for  his  design  was 
to  deal  with  their  casuists,  that  is,  those  of  the 
Society."  But  after  Hutchinson  had  introduced 
him  to  a  Jesuit,  he  found  *'  they  were  the  men  for 
his  torn,  hecante  they  were  the  cunning,  politic 
men,  and  the  men  that  could  satisfy  him."  He 
pretended  to  be  convinced  by  the  Jesuit's  argu- 
ments, and  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  Ash  Wednesday,  1671.  But  Oates 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  said  God  and 
his  holy  angels  knew  that  he  had  never  changed 
his  religion,  but  that  he  had  gone  among  them  on 
purpose  to  betray  them.  After  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  was  sent,  as  cate- 
chumen, over  to  the  continent,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Jesuits*  College  at  Valladolid  in  Spain. 
There  Oates  stayed  about  five  months,  when  he 
was  disgracefully  expelled.  He  recrossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  appeared  as  a  mendicant  at  the  gate 
of  the  Jesuits'  College  at  St  Omer,  and  was  not 
only  received  but  entertained  there  for  some  time,' 
during  which  he  lived  amoi^  the  students  and 
novices.  But  he  was  again  expelled  with  shame, 
and  then  he  came  home  without  coat  or  cassock, 
and  either  made  or  renewed  an  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Tonge,  rector  of  St.  Michael*s,  m  Wood  Street, 
a  great  finteatant  alarmist  This  Tonge  and 
Kirby  clothed  and  fed  him  while  he  was  writing 
out  his  plot;  and  they  bought  him  the  clerical 
gown  and  new  suit  in  which  he  appeared  before  the 
council. 

The  members  of  that  board  heard  his  reve- 
lations with  silent  astonishment;  hut  the  Duke 
of  York  pronounced  them  a  most  impudent 
imposture.  There  were,  however,  several  members 
of  the  council,  moved  by  different  motives  and 
feelings,  that  were  resolved  to  proceed  with  the 
inquiry.  They  asked  Oates  for  documents, — for 
lettera  or  papen  of  some  kind.  He,  who  pretended 
to  have  been  the  bearer  of  Jesuit  dispatches  and 
letters  innumereble,  had  not  a  scrap  to  produce ; 
but  be  engaged  to  find  abundance  or  documentary 
evidence  u  they  would  assist  him  with  warranti 
and  proper  officers.  And  the  coundl  agreed  to 
let  him  have  both.  On  the  morrow  Oates  was 
again  brought  before  the  council,  and  this  time 
the  king  was  there.  Charles,  who  did  not  believe 
one  word  of  the  whole  story,  was  afraid  of  opposing 
his  ministen  in  such  a  matter  as  this;  but,  oq 
(Hie  or  two  occtaions,  he  could  not  wholly  concea) 


his  feelings.  He  desired  that  Oates  might  be 
made  to  describe  the  person  of  Don  Juan,  to 
whom,  as  he  said,  he  had  been  introduced  during 
his  travels.  The  informer  said  that  Don  Juan 
was  tall,  thin,  and  swarthy.  Here  Charles  turned 
to  his  brother,  the  duke,  and  smiled ;  for  their  old 
acquaintance,  the  Spanish  bastard,  showed  the 
Austrian  breed  more  than  the  Spanish,  bong 
short,  At,  and  fair.  Charles  also  asked  where 
Oates  had  seen  the  king  of  France's  confessor  pay 
down  the  10,000/.  The  informer  replied, — In  the 
Jesuits'  house,  just  by  the  king's  house.  Here 
Charles,  who  knew  Paris  rather  better  than  Oates, 
exclaimed, — "  Man,  the  Jesuits  have  no  house 
vrithin  a  mile  of  the  Louvre."  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  Charles  posted  off  to  Newmarket 
races,  leaving  the  council  to  make  what  it  would 
of  the  plot,  and  Oates  to  be  lodged  at  Whitehall 
under  his  royal  protection. 

It  is  maintained  by  most  writers,*  upon  a 
varietf  of  contempwary  authorities,  that  Danhy, 
the  prime  minister,  if  he  did  not  help  to  ori- 
ginate it,  was  anxious  to  enconrage  the  ferment 
which  might  absorb  men's  minds  and  prevent 
or  delay  the  impeachment  with  which  he  was 
threatened  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
In  ordering  the  arrest  of  the  denounced  Cole- 
man, the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  minister 
gave  instructions  that  his  papera  should  be 
seized ;  and  this  measure,  with  a  variety  of  addi- 
tional circumstances  which  came  out  one  upon 
the  other,  contributed  to  make  up  a  strange  body 
of  presumptive  eridence,  and  to  convert  what 
at  fint  seemed  a  wild  vision  into  something  like 
a  reality.  Indeed  the  framen  of  the  popish  plot 
(supposing  it  to  have  been  all  an  invention)  must 
have  felt,  in  the  end,  something  like  the  conjuror 
who,  while  attemptiiw  to  delude  some  old  women 
by  raising  a  shun  devil,  suddenly  saw  the  real 
fiend  grinning  at  his  elbow.  Coleman,  who  had 
absconded  after  the  warning  given  to  him  by  his 
friend  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  had  destroyed  or 
removed  some  of  his  papers,  but  enough  were 
left  and  secured  to  prove  that  both  he  and  his 
master  the  duke  had  been  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
correspondence  with  the  French  king,  with  that 
king's  confessor.  Father  la  Chaise,  and  with  the 
pope's  nuncio,  at  Brussels,  and  that  they  had 
solicited  money  from  La  Chaise  at  Paris,  and 
from  the  pope  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing religion  in  England.  A  few  days  after  this 
discovery  the  popular  ferment  was  increased  ten- 
fold by  the  disappearance  of  Sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey,  who  had  taken  the  deposition  of  Oates, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  have  received  con- 
fidential communications  from  Coleman.  IIub 
magistrate  left  his  house  at  Westminster  on  the 
monung  of  the  12th  of  October,  and  never  re- 
turned more.  He  had  been  for  some  time  greatly 
depressed  in  spirits,  and  had  entertained  appre- 

V  ^^gions  that  he  would  be  the  first  martyr  in  this 
lot*       "00"  as  he  was  missed,  the  people  un- 

V  irf^ouaA^  yxsivai  to  the  oonclunon  that  he  had 
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been  trepanned  and  murdered  by  the  papists ;  and 
the  papists,  in  self-defence,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
to  the  injury  of  their  own  cauae,  gave  out  that  he 
had  run  away  for  debt, — that  he  had  withdrawn 
to  contract  an  indecorous  marriage, — that  he  had 
run  away  with  a  harlot, — and,  at  last,  that  he 
had  killed  himeelf  in  an  excitement,  working 
upon  an  hereditary  disposition  to  insanity.  His 
brothers,  who  lived  in  the  city,  and  his  numerous 
friends,  made  search  in  all  directions,  but  no  traces 
of  him  could  be  found  until  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  day,  when  his  body  was  diacovered  in  a 
ditch  by  Primrose  Hill,  not  far  from  Old  St. 
Fancras  Church:  it  was  pierced  through  and 
through  with  his  own  sword,  which  came  some 
inches  out  at  the  back,  behind  the  heart.  There 
was  no  blood  on  his  cloths,  or  about  him ;  liis 
shoes  were  clean  as  if  he  had  not  walked  to  that 
country  spot;  his  money  was  in  his  pocket  and 
his  rings  were  on  his  fingers ;  but  there  was 
nothing  about  his  neck,  and  a  mark  was  all 
round  it  an  inch  broad,  which  showed  he  was 
strangled :  his  bresst,  also,  was  marked  all  over 
with  bruises,  and  his  neck  was  broken.  "  AU  this," 
says  Burnet,  "  I  saw,  fw  Dr.  Lloyd  and  I  went  to 
view  his  body ;  and  there  were  many  drops  of 
white  wax  on  his  breeches,  which  he  never  used 
himself;  and  since  only  persons  of  quality  or 
priests  use  these  lights,  this  made  all  people 
twliere  in  whose  hands  he  must  have  been ;  and  it 
was  visible  he  was  first  strangled  and  then  carried 


to  that  place,  where  his  sword  was  run  through  his 
dead  body. .  .  Dr.  Lloyd  went  and  told  the  kis; 
what  he  had  seen.  The  body  lay  two  days  ei- 
posed,  many  going  to  see  it,  who  went  sirsy  mud 
moved  with  Uie  sight ;  and,  indeed,  men's  ipititi 
were  so  sharpened  upon  it  that  we  all  looked  on 
it  as  a  very  great  happiness  that  the  people  did 
not  vent  their  fury  upon  the  pafnsts  about  the 
town."  According  to  one  account,  when  the 
sword  was  drawn,  there  followed  a  copious  dit- 
char^  of  Uood,  which  could  not  have  been  tbe 
case  if  the  weapon  had  been  thnut  into  i  dad 
body ;  but  two  surgeon^  who  had  examined  dK 
body,  afterwards  deposed  diat  there  was  no  en- 
cuadon  of  blood, — that  the  breast  was  beaten  u 
if  with  some  obtuse  weapon,-~and  that  the  vtA 
was  broken.  It  has  been  said  that  then  two  sur- 
geons betrayed  profound  ignorance  of  the  pbeno- 
mcoa  attending  sudden  and  violent  death;  W 
surely  it  required  no  great  learning  or  sdence  to 
speak  to  outward  and  visible  circumstances  like 
tliese :  the  most  ignorant  barber-suigeon  of  tki 
day — the  vaieat  clown  among  the  host  of  spcf- 
tators — was  competent  to  tell  whether  the  oeck 
were  broken,  ana  whether  the  breast  were  bruisd 
and  beaten,  or  not.  Hie  coroner  sat  for  two  whole 
days  on  the  body,  and  the  finding  of  the  ioqucti 
was,  that  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  had  bete 
barbarously  murdered  by  some  person  or  peisou 
unknown.  To  those  who  reflected  coolly  upon  lU 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Godfrey's  mnidet 
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must  have  appeared  then,  as  it  has  ever  since 
remuned,  a  perplexing  mystery;  but,  in  that 
universal  excitement,  few  or  none  were  cool,  while 
there  were  many  who,  for  selfish  or  political  ends, 
were  resolved  to  fasten  the  murder  upon  the 
Catholics,  and  to  make  it  a  means  of  revolu- 
tionirang  court  and  gOTemment  Hw  ghastly 
body  was  carried  from  Primrose  Hill  to  the  nabita> 
tion  of  the  deceased,  and  there  exhibited  to  many 
thousands,  who  shuddered  and  wept  over  the  Pro- 
testant martyr.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  an 
immense  proctitaion,  having  at  their  head  eeventy- 
two  Protestant  divines  in  full  canonicals.  Dr. 
Lloyd,  the  friend  of  the  deceased,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon,  having  **  two  other  thumping 
divines  standing  upright  in  the  pulpit,  one  on  each 
side  of  him,  to  guard  him  from  being  killed,  while 
he  was  preaching,  by  the  papiats."*  And  at  this 
time  80  widely  and  wildly  had  the  panic  spread, 
that  all  Protestants,  clergy  or  laity,  conformists  or 
non-conformists,  royalists  or  republicans,  of  the 
court  party  or  of  the  country  party,  considered 
their  Uvea  in  danger,  and,  in  many  instances, 
adopted  the  moat  rioicnloua  precautions  againat  an 
unseen  enem^. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  public  mind, 
when  "  reason  could  no  more  be  heard  than  a 
whisper  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  hur- 
ricane, "f  that  (onthe2lBtof  October)  the  par- 
liament re-assembled.  After  explaining  to  the 
House  why  he  had  not  yet  disbanded  the  army, 
and  why  he  was  so  much  in  debt  as  to  require 
immediately  fresh  grants,  Charles  adverted  to  the 
popish  plot,  stating  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
leave  it  to  be  investigated  by  the  ordinary  courts 
of  law.  Both  Houses  and  some  of  his  own  mi- 
nisters were  ditsiUisfied  with  this  light  mention  of 
the  plot,  and  they  soon  made  up  for  the  king's 
codness  by  their  own  scorchii^  hut.  They  called 
before  them  Titus  Oatea,  who  never  appeared 
without  making  copious  additions  to  his  original 
diaclosures:  they  committed  the  Catholic  Lords 
Stafford,  Powis,  Petre,  Arundel,  and  Bellaais  to 
the  Tower  ;  thev  crammed  the  commoner  prisons 
with  papists ;  Uiey  declared  "  that  there  bath 
been,  and  still  ii,  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot, 
contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  popish  recusants, 
for  assassinating  the  king,  for  subverting  the 
government,  and  for  rooting  out  and  destroying 
the  Protestant  religion they  proclaimed  the 
great  Titus  the  Saver  of  the  Nation,  and  got 
him  a  pension  of  1200/.  a-year.  In  these  and 
other  proceedings  of  the  kind,  Shaftesbury  was  in- 
defatigable, and  his  masterly  hand  was  visible  in 
what  followed.  Yielding  to  the  storm,  and  never 
struggling  with  it  to  the  risk  of  his  personal  con- 
venience and  pleasure,  Charles  commanded  hig 
brother  to  retire  from  the  coancil,  and  assured  th^ 
Commons  that  be  would  pass  any  bills  they  migl^i 
present  for  present  security  against  popery,  _ 
for  future  security  in  the  reigu  of  his  succes^^^ 
provided  only  they  did  not  impeach  the  reg^kV 


right  of  succession.  But  this  was  not  enough, 
and  a  bill,  passed  in  the  Commons,  to  disable 
papists  from  sitting  in  either  House,  reached  a 
third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke 
of  York,  who  felt  that  the  main  object  of  this  bill 
was  to  disqualify  him,  as  a  preliminaiy  to  his  ex- 
clnrion  from  the  throne  on  accomit  of  lus  religion, 
made  an  earnest  appMlto  their  lordships,  ahecraing 
tears  as  he  spoke.  He  said  he  now  cast  himself 
upon  their  favour  in  the  greatest  concern  he  could 
have  in  this  world ;  he  spoke  much  of  hia  duty  to 
the  king,  and  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  nation ; 
and  he  solemnly  protested  Uiat,  whatever  htit 
religion  might  be,  it  should  only  be  a  private 
thing  between  God  and  his  own  sonl,  and  that  no 
efiect  of  it  should  ever  appear  in  the  government. 
To  save  him,  a  proriso  was  introduced  that  the 
bill  should  not  extend,  in  its  operation,  to  his 
royal  hi^nesa  ;*  but,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
this  saving  proviso  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
only  fuw;  and  thus,  after  many  attempts,  the 
Catholic  peera  were  excluded  from  their  seats, 
which  their  suecesion  did  not  regain  till  the  year 
1829.  The  doors  of  the  Commons  were  already 
closed  by  the  act  pamed  in  the  preceding  session, 
imposing  upon  members  the  oath  of  supremacy 
and  the  declaration  against  tranaubstantiation  ;t 
and  thus  it  became  the  practice,  aa  it  had  long 
been  the  principle,  of  the  constitution  that  those 
who  professed  the  ancient  religion  should  have  no 
voice  in  the  state. 

The  trade  of  a  Protestant  witness  had  proved 
so  profitable  to  Gates,  that  it  was  not  likely  he 
should  be  left  in  the  monopoly  of  it.  His  first 
rival,  who  almost  immediately  became  a  partner 
with  him  in  the  business,  was  William  Bedloe,  a 
worse-conditioned  scoundrel  than  the  great  Titus 
himself^ — a  regular  ^l*bird,  a  swincUer,  and  a 
convicted  tihief.  In  his  origin  he  was  a  stable-boy, 
but  he  had  risen  to  be  a  gentleman's  courier ;  and, 
still  aspiring  to  higher  things,  he  had  put  captain 
before  his  name,  and  traTelled  on  the  continent, 
making  • "  a  shift  to  live,  or  rather  to  exist,  by 
his  cheats.  *'  He  had  been  recently  liberated 
from  Newgate  when  the  reward  of  500f.  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  Primrose  Hill 
murder.  On  his  first  appearance  before  the  coun- 
cil Bedloe  pretended  to  no  acquaintance  with 
Oates,  and  to  no  knowledge  of  the  main  plot :  all 
that  he  came  to  speak  to  was  the  murder ;  and  he 
affirmed  that  he  had  seen  the  dead  body  of  Godfrey 
at  Somerset  House,  where  the  queen  resided ;  that 
Le  Fevre,  a  Jesuit,  had  told  him  that  he  and 
Walsh,  another  Jesuit,  with  the  assistance  of  my 

*  Duriagtbe  foriooi  diMOMioni  the  paplit  waitiDg-wotnes  of  Om 
gteni  ■wt  vinbcn  at  Yotk  wnn  not  tbrgoRpn.    A  nobis  pm,  np- 
MkMl  ta  te  Lord  LnuB.  «xcUinwd,— "  I  would  not  IiaTe  m  much  m 
^^«niili  niBD  or  ■,  po>A«ti  woinaa  to  rvnwln  be  re;  not  m  moeh  u  n 
^nii^       w«  input  bhch;  not  m  ntocliata  po^hcat  to  par  or 
y  %  ■>KiuL  tiir  Uni."   Hunet  lava  tliat  Iha  qoern  ptopoaod  tbat  all 
'  .  \nd>V*  iWM  eait  lota  to  Me  which  ihonU  ba  iDClitdad  In  a  amaU 
1><'  \iP,\bal«\wwHto>>aa\knceAto  tctaln;  "only  ihe  namrd  [her 
hflitf  ■  «ntlflMl  Iba  'Dadwia  ot  PortunuoUi  aa  voe  wliom  ibe 
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Lord  Bellasis's  gentleman  and  of  a  waiter  in  the 
Queen's  Chapel,  had  BmoLhered  the  magistrate 
between  two  pillows.;  and  that,  several  nights  after 
the  horrible  deed,  three  of  the  queen's  retainers 
had  removed  the  body  from  Somerset  House.  But 
as  Gates,  in  defiance  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon decency,  had  been  allowed  a  regular  crescendo, 
Bedloe  proceeded  to  revel  in  the  same  indulgence: 
and  on  the  very  next  morning,  when  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  recollected  that  the  Jesuits 
Lefevre  and  Walsh  had  spoken  of  commissions 
given  to  the  lords  Powis,  Bellasis,  and  Arundel. 
The  king  exclaimed,  "  Surely  the  man  has  received 
a  new  lesson  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours." 
Bedloe  again  denied  ail  acquaintance  with  Gates. 
Presently  after  he  changed  the  two  pillows,  with 
which  he  said  Godfrey  had  been  stifled,  into  a  linen 
cravat,  as  strangling  answered  better  with  the  ap- 
pearances about  the  neck  exhibited  by  the  dead  body. 
In  this  fashion  he  altered,  as  well  as  added,  with  the 
least  possible  regard  to  verisimilitude.  His  crown- 
ing revelation,  delivered  on  the  12th  of  November, 
seemed  to  be  this : — overlooking  the  material  cir- 
cumstances of  his  having  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  main  plot,  he  said  that,  during  his  travels 
abroad,  he  had  associated  with  English  monks, 
Jesuits,  nuns,  &c.,  from  whom  he  had  learned  that 
the  king  was  to  be  murdered, — that  ten  thousand 
men  were  to  be  embarked  from  Flanders,  and 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, — that  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  religious  men  and  pilgrims  were 
to  sail  frOm  St.  Jago,  in  Spain,  and  to  land  at 


Milford  Haven, — that  the  dukes  of  MoDm<nd^ 
Ormond,  and  Buckingham,  the  lords  Shanaburr 
and  Ossory,  were  to  be  miirdered  as  well  as  the 
king, — that  the  present  army,  the  citizens  of  hm- 
don,  and  all  obstinate  Protestants,  were  to  bt 
"  utterly  extinguished,'* — and  that  all  the  considn- 
able  Ciuiolics  in  England  not  only  knew  of  tliii 
plot,  but  had  been  sworn  upon  the  Sacrament  to 
assist  in  its  accomplishment.  Perhaps  Titue  Oitts 
was  afraid  of  being  left  behind — perhaps  the  conj«- 
ture  is  well  founded  that,  on  the  failure  to  exclude 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  House  "bf  Peers, "  the 
drivers"  considered  it  expedient  to  prompt  the 
witnesses  to  lay  their  accusations  higher  than  ther 
had  hitherto  done,  in  order  that  the  king,  freed 
from  his  present  unfruitful  marriage,  might  hire 
a  chance  of  legitimate  children  (with  his  ill^ti- 
mates  the  court  was  stocked)  by  another  wife. 
Whatever  were  the  motives.  Gates  proceeded  to 
accuse  the  neglected  scion  of  the  House  of  6ri- 
ffanza :  he  swore  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  wherein 
Wakeman  stated  that  the  queen  had  given  her 
assent  to  the  murder  of  her  husband  ;  and  that  be 
himself  had  heard  her  exclaim,  "  I  will  do  longer 
suffer  such  indignities  to  my  bed :  I  am  content  to 
join  in  procuring  his  death  and  the  propagation  of 
the  Catholic  faith."  When  the  witness  told  ihii 
new  tale  to  the  king  he  certainly  knew  that  t  pro- 
ject of  dissolving  the  royal  marriage  had  beea  en- 
tertained before  by  several  of  the  king's  miniiten, 
and  he  imagined  that  the  king  would  eagerly  gnip 
Rt  this  fine  opportunity :  but  Charles  had  still  tmt 
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remnant  of  conscicQce,  or  some  lingering  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  die  vorld  :  he  heard  Oates  with 
indiKD&tion ;  and  he  told  Burnet  that,  considering 
his  laukineat  towards  the  queen  in  other  things, 
he  thought  it  would  he  a  horrid  thing  to  ahandon 
her  now.   Oate^  however,  swore  to  the  new  story 
before  the  council,  and  then  Bedloe  came  in  to 
corroborate  iL   The  Duke  of  Buckingham  bad 
once  proposed  to  the  king  something  very  like  the 
murder  of  his  wife, — that  is,  a  plan  for  canying 
off  the  queen  to  some  plantation  in  the  West  I  ndies ; 
aj]d  Charles  siwpected  that,  in  this  particular 
matter,  in  accusing  her  majesty,  the  duke  had 
been  more  busy  than  any  one.    He  had  not  courage 
to  declare  his  conviction,  and  to  proclaim  Oates 
an  impostor  and  the  mouthpiece  of  a  foul  cabal ; 
but  he  ordered  that  his  papers  should  be  seized, 
and  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  commu- 
nicate with  him  in  private.   But  Charles  could 
not  prevent  his  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  Gom> 
mens,  where,  m  the  28th  of  November,  he  raised 
his  voice  as  became  flie  solemnity  of  the  matter, 
and  said,  "  I,  Titus  Oates,  accuse  Catherine,  Queen 
of  England,  of  high  treason."   The  Ijords,  how- 
ever, would  not  join  the  Commons  in  an  address 
for  the  removal  of  the  queen,  and  the  accusation 
was  allowed  to  drop.    At  the  same  time  the  Upper 
House,  so  far  from  expressing  any  doubt  as  to  the 
main  plot,  voted  an  address  for  the  apprehension 
of  all  Papists,  and  received  impeachments  of  high 
treason  against  Stafford  and  the  other  four  lords  in 
the  Tower.   The  king,  wherever  he  durst  venture, 
continued  to  declare  that  he  did  not  believe  a  single 
word  that  Oates  and  Bedloe  had  advanced.  One 
of  his  profligate  courtiers,*  who  at  times  spoke 
unpalatable  truths,  said  that  his  majesty  knew  a 
good  deal  more  about  the  Popish  plot  than  the 
witnesses  or  than  any  one  else ;  and  Charles  could 
scarcely  have  forgotten  how  far  he  had  gone  in 
plotting  with  the  French  king  for  the  subversion 
of  the  religion  and  the  constitution  of  his  country. 
But  neither  these  recollections  and  convictions, 
nor  any  others,  could  impel  that  thoroughly  selfish 
man  to  make  any  effort  to  atop  the  shedding  of 
blood,  and  cool  Uie  popular  frenzy  and  that  hlood- 
thirstiness  which  happily  never  lasted  long  with 
the  English  people.  The  first  victim  was  Stayley, 
the  Catholic  banker,  who  had  not  been  mentioned 
by  Oates  and  Bedloe,  but  who  was  denounced  by 
a  new  witness — a  destitute  Scotchman — as  being 
guiltf  of  telling  a  Frenchman,  in  a  publio  tavern 
or  eating-house  in  Covent  Garden,  uiat  the  king 
-was  the  greatest  rogue  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
would  kill  him  with  hia  own  hand.   Burnet,  who 
knew  Cantairs,  this  witness  from  Scotland,  in- 
formed the  lord  chancellor  and  the  attomey-general 
what  a  profligate  wretch  he  was  ;  but  Jones,  the 
attorney-general,  took  this  in  ill  part,  and  called  it 
disparaging  the  king*8  evidence  ;t  and  the  unfor.^ 

•  Tom  KUIigtew. 
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tunate  banker  was  condemned,  and  executed  as  a 
traitor  at  Tyburn.  The  case  of  Coleman  was  far 
more  important,  and  admitted  of  better  proof;  and 
whether  his  offences  amounted  to  treason  or  not, 
and  whether  they  were  or  were  not  coimected  with 
such  an  extreme  and  horrible  plot,  the^  were  mis- 
demeanoTB  of  a  deep  and  traitorous  die.  Part  of 
his  papers  he  had  destroyed,  but  enough  remamed 
to  prove  that  he  and  his  master  (the  duke)  were 
undeserving  of  the  name  and  rights  of  English- 
men. 

It  appeared  from  these  letters  that,'in  the  years 
1675  and  1616,  Coleman  had  been  in  close  corre- 
spondence with  Father  La  Chaise,  and  had  asked 
him  repeatedly  for  money  to  forward  a  project  in 
England,  which  "  would  give  the  greatest  blow  to 
the  Protestant  religion  it  ever  had  received*'* 
"  We  are,"  said  Coleman,  in  another  of  his  letters 
to  the  French  confessor,  "  about  a  great  work— no 
less  than  the  conversion  of  three  kingdoms,  and 
the  total  ttod  utter  subversion  and  subdutpg  of 
that  pestilent  heresy  Which  has  domineered  over 
great  part  of  this  northern  world  a  lon^  time; 
there  never  was  such  hopes  of  success  smce  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary  as  now  in  our  days.  God 
has  given  us  a  prince  who  is  become  (I  may  say 
by  miracle)  zealous  of  being  the  author  and  in- 
strument of  so  glorious  a  work ;  but  the  opposition 
we  are  sure  to  meet  with  is  also  like  to  be  great ; 
so  that  it  imports  us  to  get  all  the  aid  and  assist- 
ance we  can."  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  pope's 
nuncio,  Coleman  said  that  they  had  great  designs 
in  agitation— designs  worthy  of  being  supported 
by  the  nuncio  and  his  friends  with  all  their  power. 
"  We  have  no  doubt,"  added  Coleman,  "  but  to 
succeed;  and  it  may  be  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
Protestant  party,  if  you  join  with  us  in  good 
earnest,  and  cordially  second  our  interest."  It 
was  fully  proved  then  by  his  own  letters,  and 
admitted  by  his  own  confessions,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived money  from  France ;  and  it  is  known  now,* 
from  others  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  asked  money 
from  the  pope.  He  said  on  his  trial,  that  the 
French  money  was  to  bribe  members  of  parliament 
to  do  the  will  of  l^uis,  or  to  reward  himself  for 
sending  secret  information  of  what  was  passing  in 
England.  But  what  was  the  pope's  money  to  have 
been  for  ?  He  maintained  that  the  great  project 
for  which  he  had  solicited  foreign  money  and  co- 
operation was  nothing  more  than  to  restore  the 
Duke  of  Yoric  to  his  post  of  high  admiral,  and  to 
procure  a  toleration  for  die  Catholics;  but  he 
biled  to  convince  the  jury ;  and  we  confess  that, 
without  sharing  in  their  heat  and  prejudices,  we 
share  in  their  incredulity ;  feeling  perfectly  con- 

Mtf  it  to  Jf  nirr  ii  ^clvaily  from  Popery ;  tee  eaw  certai*  eviUmee 
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TiDced  that  Coleman  could  not  have  been  working 
for  less  than  the  king,  vho  had  baigained  wira 
Louis  for  the  forcible  imposition  of  popery  npoa 
an  enslaved  nation.  The  attempt  to  connect  Cole- 
man with  the  alleged  design  of  murdering  the 
king  appears  in  the  cool  ejt  of  reason  to  have 
been  an  absolute  failure ;  and  here,  as  in  all  the 
other  eaaest  Gates  and  Bedloe  were  of  blun- 
dering perjury.  Scroggs,  the  chief  justice,  and  a 
scoundrel,  was  as  violent  and  partial  as  possible; 
but  his  summing  up,  in  reference  to  the  famous 
passage  in  the  letters,  was  acute  and  convincing ; 
It  not  only  convicted  Coleman,  but  raised  a  general 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  plot — and  a  plot  there 
was,  though  not  Oates's* — a  plot  where  the  king 
would  have  been  the  proper  witness,  and  where 
the  evidence  would  have  fallen  on  his  own  head. 
Coleman  had  always  passed  for  a  busy,  intriguing, 
Tain,  frivolous  man  ;  but  he  died  like  a  brave  man, 
reauting  all  temptatioiu  to  save  his  life  by  accusing 
hii  master  and  nis  friends.  Father  Ireuu^,  who 
was  said  to  have  signed,  with  fif^  other  Jeauito,  the 
great  resolution  of  Killing  the  king,  was  thm  tried, 
together  with  Qrore  and  Pickering,  who  were  said 
to  have  undertaken  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect.  The  jury,  upon  the  perjured  and  contra- 
dictory evidence  of  Gates  and  Bedloe,  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  all  three.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  the  brutal  Scroggs,  '*  you  have  done  like  very 
good  subjects,  and  very  good  Christians,  that  is  to 
say,  like  very  good  Protestants;  and  now  much 
good  may  their  thirty  thousand  masses  do  them." 
The  victims  died  professing  their  innocence ;  but 
the  received  opinion  about  Jesuitism  prevented 
alike  any  belief  and  any  pity.  Bedloe  had  played 
second  to  Gates ;  but  Gates  could  not  or  would 
not  support  Bedloe  in  his  original  part,  and  there- 
fore a  second  witness  was  wanted  to  prove  the 
murderofSirEdmondbury Godfrey.  Therewasone 
Prance,  a  Catholic  and  a  silTersmith,  who  frequently 
worked  for  the  Queen's  Chapel,  and  who  had 
absented  himself  from  his  house  for  two  or  three 
days,  about  the  time  when  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted— at  least  so  deposed  a  lodger  in  his  house. 
Upon  this  information  Prance  was  seized  and  car- 
ried to  Westminster.  Bedloe  swore  that  he  was 
one  of  those  whom  he  Had  seen  about  Godfrey's 
body  in  Somerset  House.  Prance  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  left  his  house,  not  at  the  time,  but  a  week 
before.  This,  however,  served  him  nothing ;  he  was 
throvm  into  a  dungeon  and  loaded  with  irons— some 
say  he  was  tortured.  In  a  few  days  he  confessed 
he  was  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  charged  Hill, 
Gh-een,  and  Berry,  three  obscure  men,  who  were 
employed  about  Somerset  House  and  ibit  Queen's 
Chapel  there.  Prance  said  that  th^  had  had 
several  meetings  in  a  certain  ale-house,  where  the 
priests  persuaded  them  it  would  be  a  meritorious 
action  to  dispatch  Godfrey,  who  had  been  a  busy 
man  in  taking  depositions  against  them ;  and  that 
the  taking  him  off  would  terrify  othen.  The 

•HdUn. 


people  of  the  ale-house  confirmed  the  fact  of  their 
meetings,  but  nothing  mwe.  Prance  further  stated 
that,  the  morning  before  they  killed  Godfrey,  Hill 
went  to  his  house  to  see  when  he  was  goii^  out, 
and  spoke  there  to  his  maid.  This  nuid. 
b»ng  examined  aput,  stated  tha^  on  the  mcnii^ 
in  questum,  a  person  had  really  called,  and,  npni 
being  conducteid  to  Newgate,  she  pointed  out  Hill, 
who  was  mixed  in  a  crowd  of  prisonen,  sa  the 
person  that  had  asked  for  her  master  the  morning 
before  he  was  lost.  Prance  gave  a  minute  account 
of  the  manner  the  murder  was  committed,  and  the 
body  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  it  was 
found.*  Some  days  after  this,  he  desired  to 
be  carried  to  the  king.  Charles  would  ncA  see 
him  alone,  but  assembled  the  council,  before  whom 
Prance  denied  all  that  he  had  formerly  sworn,  and 
said  his  whole  story  was  a  fiction.  Yet,  as  soon 
as  he  was  carried  back  to  prison,  he  sent  the 
keeper  of  Newgate  to  the  king,  to  assure  him  that 
all  he  had  awom  was  true.  But  again  he  retracted 
and  denied  everything.  Then  Dr.  Ltoyd,  who  had 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  cUceued  ma- 
gistrate, was  sent  to  talk  with  lum.  At  first 
Prance  denied  everything  to  the  divine.  **  But,*' 
adds  Burnet,  **  Dr.  Lloyd  said  to  me  that  he  was 
almost  dead  through  the  disorder  of  his  mind,  and 
with  cold  in  his  body ;  but,  after  that  Dr.  Llovd 
had  made  a  fire,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  in  a 
b^d,  hnd  began  to  discourse  the  matter  with  him, 
he  returned  to  his  confession;  which  he  did  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Lloyd  said  to  me  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  doubl  of  his  sincerity  in  it." 
Upon  their  trial.  Green,  Hill,  and  Berry  farooght 
witnesses  to  prove  that  they  were  at  home  by  an  i 
early  hour  on  the  nights  when  the  murder  and  the 
removal  of  the  body  were  alleged  to  have  takes 
place;  that  no  dead  body  could  have  beeu  con- 
cealed in  the  house  mentioned  by  Prance ;  and 
that  no  sedan-chair  had  come  out  of  Skmur- 
set  House.    There  was  also  in  favour  of  the 

•  ThlibttMlubitaBCeof  PnOM'til^oitiiod  TIh  W^Mk 

bmuM  Sir  BdnDBdbarjr  wrnvd  Memy  to  tiw  qwtt's  wriMti. 
Md  woM  wt  coNKBt  lo  dlMhufi  «m  UlraU  tmm  puUi 
(u  uMilwriiuUM  dkl),iMOlT«d  and  coalrl*«d  to  wkcawjir  hU  Iiic. 
—S.  PnNiwnt  lo  whkh  dufxn  Ihejr  hired  (fix  wbat  nwud  ih*  dm- 
Mnt  dotii  nut  know)  HtU.GiwM.  KeUy.tti*  depOMnt,  GinU.  ui 
Iteny.  to  do  Uia  fact.— 3.  Aeeoidinglj,  tne  ■bom-Mvad  uenons  xp- 
pannad  Sic  Bdmundbnr;  inta  SoBWTMt  KflVM,  Bba«t  «i|(kt  ur  biv 
o'elock  at  night  t  bat  tka  depoMBt  datb  sot  wcU  ranumlw  tbr  d^t . 
—i.  Tbi»  tratuui  wu  elfoetaa  tbaa :  Oran  gave  lb*  JtpoMtut  uatsir 
that  he  and  Oirald  had  att  Sli  Kdnoadbaiy  ta  St.  Cl»Mnu*a  ;  mM 
Hill  decoynd  him  down  to  the  WateMpUe  mtder  pwlaf  of  pKxtiac  a 
fray  between  two  IbUowi  qnuicUiuB  im  tha  ]wd^— 5.  When  ib*T  k»e 
hint  neat  the  nUa  by  tho  qaMB'e  aUUaa,  Qntm  atraafM  him  «  itb  ■ 
twiited  handkercUeT;  thoa,  Bndiiu  Ma  atiU  aUv«.wniBc  liia  laeni. 
quite  tonnd,  and  pundicd  Mn  with  bla  kne*  in  tbe  ofg-a  «mrd  t  vfcr'i 
done,  Ihry  di»(it«d  bltn  Into  Dr.  Uodwin'e  lod^^ — C  Od  i^r 
Monday  lulknrtns.  preeiwly  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  nicL:. 
the  body  was  (bown  tD  tho  deponent  by  RUI,  Green,  and  GImU.  ii  « 
room  In  Uie  baek  iqiwre  conrt  below  etain.  nest  tbe  (nidnms  tWv 
it  WM  (by  the  helpof  adai-klambon)  that  he,  deponent,  saw 
body  In  tlie  company  of  the  utd  Hill,  Green,  and  GirKld,  «W  wn» 
only  preaeat.— 7.  On  the  next  Wedneeday  after,  about  terelre  o'c-W«. 
at  niKht,  the  dead  body  waa  put  Into  a  e^an,  and  sanfed  ou  trw 
deponent  and  Oirald  into  Cotent  Gaiden.  where  Urrea  ua  ikc£i 
took  blm  up,  and  mrried  him  to  Lung  Acra.  There  iUm  ili  |wi  m'i 
and  GinM  rMuiued  their  burden,  and  carried  blm  to  Ui*  Sobo;  ttam 
thence  he  waa  conveyed  ■■tride  on  borwbaek,  before  IliU.  imto  tfc« 
Beldi,  wbere  they  throat  LU  iword  throagh  hU  body,  awl  cm«  hna 
InUi  a  ditch."  Kalpb  givet  in  a  parallel  eolmin  the  ■*-|-Vrtion  ^ 
Bedloe.  It  seema  to  01  that  ooinrquaUty  of  nenuey,  m  Sdu,  nar  m| 
other  cinumttaooe  or  aoeideut  tthatKMvet,  can  faa  poa^4y  —aJe 
reeuoclk  or  nxplalu  the  diKnpu^  between  the  two  pnptf «. 
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prisoners  a  wide  difference  between  the  depoeitione 
of  Prance  and  those  of  Bedloe ;  and  Hill  did  not 
neglect  to  lay  hold  of  the  equivocatiw  and  waver- 
ing of  the  finnier  witness.  He  pleaded  that  Prance 
had  retracted  his  fint  story,  and,  being  therebj 
perjured,  was  an  incompetent  witneaa;  but  this 
was  explained  away  by  Chief  Justice  Scroggs, 
who  said  Prance  had  accused  the  prisoners  upon 
oath,  but  had  not  retracted  that  accusation  upon 
oath  i  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  called  peiiured. 
Mrs.  Hill,  who  was  in  court,  where  she  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  spirited  and  sensible  efforts  to 
save  her  husband,  asked  Prance  why  he  had  denied 
all  this.  Prance  replied  that  it  was  because  of  his 
trade ;  and  for  fear  of  losing  his  employment  as 
silversmith  to  the  queen  and  the  Catholics,  and 
because  he  had  not  received  a  pardon.  "  Were 
you  not  tortured  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Hill.  Prance  an- 
swoed  in  the  negative.  **  It  was  rqxnted  about 
the  town,"  aaid  Mrs.  Hill,  **that  he  was  tortured. 
There  are  several  about  the  court  that  heard  him 
ci^  out."  She  exclaimed,  with  good  reason,  "  My 
witnesses  are  not  rightfiilly  examined ;  they  are 
modest,  and  the  court  laughs  at  them.**  The 
three  prisoners  received  sentence  of  death;  and 
they  all  three  died  at  Tyburn  with  solemn  asse- 
verations^ of  their  innocence.  As  Berry  was  a 
Protestant,  the  arguments  against  the  Catholics, 
grounded  on  their  all^d  habits  of  equivocation, 
and  the  power  of  absolution  held  to  belong  to  their 
priests,  as  well  as  on  the  spirit  of  partisanship 
which  might  lead  ibxm  to  d^y  the  truth  in  this 
case,  did  not  bear  upon  him;  and  it  was  well 
known  that  he  iras  respited  a  week,  and  might 
have  had  hia  life  if  he  would  have  confessed.  But 
these  circumatancea  appear  to  have  had  no  effect 
upon  the  madness  of  the  time.  Aa  ia  obaerred  by 
one  of  the  best  narrator  of  these  events — an  faisto- 
rian  no  less  industrions  tlum  acute — '*  a  atnn^  fiuth 
in  the  plot  was  Uie  test  of  all  political  merit ;  not  to 
believe,  was  to  be  a  political  reprobate ;  and  ac^ 
cording  to  the  zeal  was  the  cruelty  of  the  times. 
The  terror  excited  by  the  plot  bad  caused  such  a 
thirst  of  revenge  that  nothing  but  blood  could 
satiate ;  every  supposed  criminal  was  pre-con- 
demned;  and,  no  sooner  did  the  victim  appear, 
but  the  people  called  out  fax  the  sacrifice :  pity 
was  looked  upon  as  not  only  impertinent,  but 
almost  criminal ;  and  even  the  great  prerogative 
of  mercy  lodged  in  the  crown  was  of  no  use.*'* 
The  Protestant  pulpit  gave  forth  no  note  of  peace 
uid  mercy ;  on  the  .contrary,  the  preachers  opened 
the  graves  of  the  Catholic  dead,  and  put  than 
to  a  second  death,  expounding  to  ignorant  hearers 
hov  the  casuistry  of' the  Jesuits  justified  tlie 
most  atrocious  means  by  the  end,  and  insisting 
that  tbe  dying  words  of  a  Catholic,  where  his 
church  was  concerned,  merited  no  credence  or 
attention  whatsoever. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  a  variety  1  ^ 


of  intrigues  hastened  the  dissolution  of  this  longeai 
parliament.  Shaftesbui^  had  resolved  to  ruin 
Danhy ;  and  Danby  had  qnarreUed  with  Monta- 
gue, the  ambassadw  at  Paris,  who  knew  all  the 
secret  treaties  with  Louis,  having  been  an  at^va 
agent  himself  in  these  nefarious  truasactions. 
Accident  made  this  Montague  ^ure  as  a  patriot* 
but  he  was  more  the  slave  of  the  court,  and  more 
meanly  corrupt,  than  the  minister  he  attacked; 
and  if  he  had  not  offended  the  king  as  well  aa 
Danby,  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  his  pa- 
triotism at  this  time.  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
though  now  a  cast-off  mistress,  still  claimed  and 
obtained  a  great  share  in  the  royal  regard.  She 
had  removed  her  person  and  her^  vices  to  the  c<m- 
genial  atmosphere  of  Paris,  where  she  intrigued 
with  various  Frenchmen,  amorously  as  weU  aa 
politically,  being  protected  by  Louis,  who  thought 
to  make  her  usauf  by  means  of  her  connexi<ms  in 
the  English  court  Montague,  after  inaking  love 
to  herself,  made  love  to  her  dat^ter,*  and  then 
replied  to  ha  furious  reproaches  by  threatening  to 
disclose  her  intrigues  to  his  master.  Thereupon 
the  duchess  denounced  the  ambassador,  trusting  to 
have  the  first  word  and  the  best  argument  with 
her  old  lover.  Her  letter  to  Charles  was  a  com- 
pound of  debauchery,  intrigue,  and  superstition  ; 
and  as  Charles  had  a  superstitious  belief  in  astro- 
logy, all  these  ingredients  had  their  effect.  She 
told  the  king  how  Montague  had  behaved  aa 
a  lover;  that  Montague  hated  him  and  despised 
both  him  and  his  brother ;  that  he  had  said  he 
wished  the  parliament  would  send  them  both  to 
travel  again,  for  that  the  kii^  was  a  dull  govMm- 
able  fool,  and  the  duke  a  wilful  fool;  that  the 
king  alw^  chose  a  greater  beast  than  himedf  to 
govern  him ;  that  he  would  do  anyUiing  for  monn- 
and  pleasure ;  that  so  long  as  he  waa  iuniished  with 
money  for  his  pocket andhiB  wenches  he  might  be 
led  by  the  nose ;  that  he  (Mcmtague)  had  plotted 
against  Danby  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  now 
mattresse  en  chef,  against  whom  she  (the  cast-off 
mistress)  had  no  meJice  whatever ;  that  he  had ' 
bribed  a  conjurer,  or  fortune-teller,  in  whom  the 
long  "  had  great  faith ;  for  that  he  had  at  several 
times  foretold  things  to  him  that  were  of  conse- 
quence,** in  order  to  make  the  man,  who  was  poor, 
shape  hia  predictions  according  to  his  (Montague's) 
desires  and  schemes,  &c.  &c.t  Of  a  sudden  his 
excellency  the  ambassador,  in  spite  of  the  express 
orders  of  his  court,  came  over  to  England,  placed 
himself  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Ba- 
rillon,  the  intr^uing  Fnoich  ambassador,  with 
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ShaileBbnry  and  his  party,  and  got  himself  re- 
turned to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Northamp- 
ton. The  prime  minister  thought  it  better  to 
commence  the  attack  than  to  wait  for  it;  and  on 
the  19th  of  December  his  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer signified  that  he  was  commanded  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  inform  the  House  of  Commons  that  his 
maies^  had  received  information,  ^at  his  late 
ambassador  in  France,  Mr.  Montague,  a  member 
of  their  House,  had  held  several  private  conferences 
with  the  pope's  nuncio  there,  without  any  direction 
or  instruction  from  his  majesty,  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty, in  order  to  know  the  truth  of  that  matter, 
bad  ^ven  nder  for  seizing  Mr.  Montague's  pa- 
pers. The  House  attempted  to  screen  Mont^oe 
with  the  privileges  of  parliament,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  the  king  had  got  the  papers,  and  treated  their 
Temonstrances  with  contempt.  Montague,  how- 
ever, soon  told  the  House  the  whole  affair  was  a 
mere  artifice  contrived  by  the  treasurer  Danby  to 
save  himself ;  but  that  his  lordship  bad  deceived 
himself;  for,  though  most  of  bis  papers  had  been 
seized,  he  had  by  good  luck  saved  some  very  im- 
portant letters  which  might  tend  to  the  security  of 
the  king  and  kingdom.  Hereupon  the  Commons 
sent  some  of  their  members  to  bring  the  said 
papers  before  them.  A  smalt  dispatch-box  was 
brought,  and  from  it  Montague  produced  two 
letters  written  to  him  by  Danby,  soliciting  money 
from  Louis  in  the  name  of  the  lung.  The  second 
of  dwse  letters  was  that  mfsmous  one  already  meu- 
tioned,  irith  the  postscript  in  Charles's  own  huid : 
"This  is  writ  by  my  order."  The  Speaker  read' 
both  letters  to  the  House,  which  "  served  as  a 
lighted 'match  to  the  train  which  had  been  long 
laid  to  blow  up  the  treasurer.**  In  the  midst  of 
the  moat  violent  excitement,  the  House  voted,  by 
a  majority  of  sixty-three,  that  these  letters  con- 
tained sufficient  matter  for  an  impeachment ;  and 
they  immediately  appointed  a  committee,  of  which 
Montage  was  one,  to  draw  up  the  articles.  These 
articles,  which  aa  usual  contained  several  absurdi- 
ties and  frdseboods,  were  carried  up  to  the  Lords, 
and  the  Earl  of  Danby  was  impeacned  in  the  usual 
fiNmu.  A  motion  was  made  that  his  lordship 
should  withdraw  from  his  seat,  but  this  was  over- 
ruled by  a  majority  of  twenty;  and  Danby  rose  in 
his  place  to  rebut  Uie  charges.  He  ploded  the 
du^  of  obedience  to  the  kin«,  who  had  dictated 
the  letter ;  that  he  had  never  oeen  either  a  papist 
or  a  fri«id  to  the  French ;  though  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  principal  informer  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  assisted  by  French  advice 
in  getting  up  this  accusation.  He  well  knew, 
lunrever,  that,  besides  the  correspondence  with  the 
French  king,  be  had  been  guilty  of  several  serious 
unconstitutional  offences,  and  he  took  shelter  un- 
der an  admission  of  such  misdemeanors  to  avoid 
the  capital' charge  of  treason.  The  question  whe- 
ther he  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower  as  a 
traitor  was,  however,  fiercely  debated  in  the  Lords ; 
and  the  motion  of  his  committal  was  rejected  only 
fay  Bvery  narrow  majority.  Besides  this  troublesCHne 
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impeachment,  Charles  bed  many  other  zeas(ms  for 
dissolving  this  parliament,  which  he  could  do 
loneer  manage.  He  theref^  prorogued  it  on  the 
30th  of  December,  and  dissolved  it  by  procla- 
mation on  the  24th  of  January.  This  pensicn 
parliament  had  sat  more  than  seventeen  years. 
Shaftesbury  had  called  it  the  king's  wife,  and  the 
dissolution  was  called  a  divorce.  In  die  roysl 
proclamaUon  the  cause  assigned,  was,  the  many 
mconveniences  arising  from  the  over  loi^  con- 
tinuance of  one  and  tM  same  parliamenL*'  Ralph 
says,  with  some  quaintnesa  and  considerable  qnrU, 
**  His  msjesty,  in  the  course  of  many  yeua'  expe- 
rience, hsd,  widiout  doubt,  found  equu  cause  lo 
like  and  loathe  it  While  the  first  &me  of  their 
mutual  aflbction  lasted  he  wss  all  grace  and  good- 
ness, and  they  all  submission  and  compliance: 
they  were  prodigal  of  their  favours ;  he  was  ss 
lavish  of  hia  thanks :  he  declared  their  approbatioD 
should  be  the  standard  of  his  government ;  they 
avowed  an  unalterable  attachment  to  the  prero- 
gative :  the  full  power  of  the  sceptre  and  sword 
they  restored  to  him,  snd  only  reserved  th^  of  the 
purse,  by  way  of  security  for  their  own  privileges, 
mt  even  in  the  midst  of  all  those  profesaions  and 
acknowledgments  on  both  sides,  it  appeared  that 
each  had  a  rival :  his  majesty  cast  an  amorous  eve 
towards  popery;  hia  parliament  made  an  open 
tender  of  their  affections  to  the  church  of  Ei^laud : 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  ensued:  the  king 
found  it  his  interest  to  give  way ;  the  people  paid 
fur  his  concessions;  and  the  church  had  the 
benefit.  And  now,  his  majes^  having  felt  the 
curb,  grew  out  of  humour  with  the  bndle,  and 
called  upon  France  to  set  him  free.  France  pro- 
mised fair:  the  king  believed,  and  threw  ofiT  all 
restraint,  in  the  presumption  that  he  was  now  the 
master:  but  necessity  opened  his  eyes,  and  com- 
pelled him  once  more  to  court  the  assistance  of 
those  he  had  disobliged ;  who,  having  now  got 
better  of  their  fondness,  took  advantage  of  thi: 
necessity,  and  now  resolved  to  make  a  salfi  of  tbcir 
favours.  Henceforward  their  interconrae  was 
mutually  mercenary ;  the  king  chafiered  far  a 
supply,  and  the  party-leaders  set  their  prices :  hut, 
thoi^h  willing  to  be  bought,  tiiey  were  afraid  t. 
trust  him  wim  the  purchase-mom^.  Hence  tlu 
verv  means  ofcormption  Ailed;  and  they 
to  anad  the  power  uey  had  bestowed.  Hence  l. 
their  subsequent  endnvonrs  were  to  undo  tber 
own  work,  and  reduce  their  monarch  once  more  tj 
the  servant  of  the  commonwealth ;  not,  faoweTcr, 
from  honest  motives,  or  by  honest  means,  but  uv 
means  indisoiminately,  and  as  our  own  harhariaiv 
on  the  sea-coasts  hang  out  lights  in  tern  pes  too* 
Umes,  to  mislead  the  mariner,  that  they  may  prry  oo 
the  wreck.  Good  often  rises  out  of  evil :  hsl  no: 
the  king  sli^ted  this  parliament,  and  had  not  tbey 
shown  a  proper  resentment,  the  ooostiMrtion  had 
been  long  ago  at  an  end :  though  their  oppoaibvn 
was  in  many  .instances  cxtravi^ot,  and  almys 
partook  of  we  leaven  of  ftctiou,  it  served  to  a«v 
the  throne  and  ke^  the  flame  of  Ubat^  alnc 
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among  the  people,***  But  man;  things  have  since 
been  brougbt  to  light  which  this  writer  knew  not, 
or  law  only,  as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  Not  satis- 
Sed  with  adopting  the  spirit  and  using  all  the  re- 
sources of  faction  at  home,  the  patriots  maintained 
a  ciandeatine  intercourse  with  the  French  ambas* 
ndor,  in  order  to  detach  Louis  from  Charles,  to 
Rush  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  popish  ^tion, 
utd  to  procure  the  dismissal  of  Danby  and  the 
liabandiog  of  the  Btanding  anny,  the  existence  of 
rhich  VBs  at  times  agreeable  to  the  French  mo- 
itTch,  whilst  at  others  it  was  odious  and  alarming 
t>  lum.  The  king  of  England  began  these  nn- 
Saeliih  pru:tices  with  the  old  enemy  of  the  coun- 
n  irelinon,  liberty,  and  honour,  in  order  to  esta- 
ifisb  a  aeapotism — the  opposition  in  parliament 
ntered  upon  them  to  preserve  freedom ;  and  as 
beii  manoeuvres  with  the  French  court  seem  ac- 
lally  to  have  compelled  the  reduction  of  the  army 
-though  at  the  price  of  some  national  honour 
liroad,  snd  a  sacrifice  of  European  policy,  as,  by 
ie  reduction,  a  check  upon  the  dangerous  ambi- 
OD  of  Louis  XIV.  wu  removed — their  error  or 
Kir  crime  in  engaging  in  this  perilous  inter* 
nrse  and  unnatural  aluance  iias  neen  palliated 
f  some  and  even  hiadj  and  timidly  justified  by 
|kts.  But  thoe  is  worseTemuni  tehind^some 
the  leaders  of  these  patriots  soiled  their  hands 
td  their  souls  with  French  gold!  And  for  this 
>vge  we  can  admit  of  no  possible  palliation,  un- 
mre  take  refuge  in  a  bold  denial  of  the  authority 
d  evidence  (generally  admitted  as  valid  ever  since 
aliymple  discovered  them)  upon  which  the  whole 
a^e  rests.  When,"  says  the  discoverer,  "  I 
ind  in  the  French  dispatches  Lord  Russbll 
Inguing  with  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  Alger- 
«  SmNET  taking  money  from  it,  I  felt  very 
ttly  the  same  shi^  as  if  I  had  seen  a  von  turn 
>bBckinthedMyQfhattle."t  For  the  baseness 
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of  Montague  we  are  prepared.  It  appears  he  was 
promised  100,000  crowns  forruihing  Lord  Danby; 
but,  as  far  as  Dalrymple  could  discover  from  the 
papers  at  Versailles,  he  did  not  actually  receive 
more  than  50,000  crowns.  But  Montague's  sister. 
Lady  Hervey,  and  several  of  his  frieMs,  received 
gratuities  from  time  to  time.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham asked  for  money  much  more  frequently 
than  he  got  it,  thourii  it  should  seem  he  obtained 
various  payments.  Lord  Hollis  (the  presb^rian 
Denzil  Hollis  of  Sanaa  times)  refused  a  diamond 
snuff-box  the  value  of  1500/.,  though  he  was 
willing  to  take  it  with  the  privity  of  his  master, 
Charles,  as  a  present  (not  unusually  made  in  such 
cases)  at  the  termination  of  his  embassy  to  the 
French  court ;  and  he  died  before  he  could  be 
tempted  with  a  second  offer.  The  diamond  snuff- 
box was  afterwards  given  to  Lord  St.  Albans,  who 
had  expressed  his  expectation  of  receiving  a  pre- 
sent for  the  services  he  had  done  King  Louis. 
Charles*s  French  mistress  was  frequently  coupled 
with  his  minister,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  as  an 
impatient  claimant  for  similar  rewards.  In  the 
following  year  we  find  Darilton  proposing  that 
Louis  should  give  both  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
and  the  Lord  Sunderland  regular  pensions.*  Sir 
Thomas  Littleton,  Hampden,  Foley,  and  others  of 
these  patriot  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  men  of  very  large  property ;  so  that  an  hypo- 
thesis has  been  resorted  to  to  explain  their  mean- 
ness— **  that  they  agreed  among  themselves  not  to 
run  the  chance  of  offending  Louis,  or  exciting  his 
distrust,  by  a  refusal  of  his  money.*'t  This  seems 
to  us  rather  ingenious  than  convincing.  Another 
hypothesis  started  by  the  same  eminent  writer  ia, 
that  Barillon,  who  was  notoriously  a  man  of  ex- 
pensive habits,  applied  to  his  own  uses  many  of 
the  sums  which  he  charged  his  master  with  as 
secret  outlays  among  the  English  patrioU,  '&c. 
And  we  have  heard  in  recent  times  of  an  eminent 
foreign  diplomatist  who  annually  charged  his  court 
with  considerable  sums  for  diamond  snuff-boxes 
iJiat  were  never  received,  or  even  seen,  by  those  to 
whom  tiiey  were  assigned  in  tiie  peculating  am- 
bassador's dispatches.  In  Barillon's  practice  there 
IB  another  loop-hole;  but  it  does  not  sdmit  the 
man  of  the  best  reputation — Sidney.  There  were 
two  classes  of  those  who  were  alleged  to  have  re- 
ceived the  money :  one  consisting  of  persons  that 
were  in  actual  communication  with  himself,  like 
Algernon  Sidney ;  the  other  consisting  of  men 
that  Sir  John  Baber,  a  secret  agent,  dealt  with 
for  Barillon,  who  knew  them  not,  or  who  never 
pretended  to  any  direct  personal  dealings  with 
them.  In  this  second  class  were  Littieton,  Hamp- 
den, Sacheverel,  and  others  ; '  and  the  proof  of 
their  corruption  rests  on  the  assertion  of  a  pro- 
fessional intriguer  like  Baber,  who  was  "  well 
known  for  a  busy-body  in  tricking  afihirs."}  The 
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ialBehood  either  of  Baber  to  BariUon,  or  of  Ba- 
Tillon  to  the  French  court,  would  acquit  these  con- 
aiderable  men.  In  secret  transactions  like  these* 
which  can  only  be  conducted  by  knaves,  we  are 
justified  in  suspecting  all  kinds  of  knavery  and 
mutual  deception.  Coleman,  the  Duke  of  York*8 
creature,  when  on  his  trial  for  the  popish  plot,  de- 
iKwed  that  he  had  received  2500/.  from  Barillon  to 
be  distributed  among  members  of  parliament,  but 
bad  converted  the  money  to  his  own  use;  and 
though  Coleman  had,  seemingly,  a  motive  to  tell  a 
lie,  he  yet  may  possibly  have  spoken  the  truth  in 
that  matter.*  These  and  other  suggestions  merit 
a  deep  consideration ;  but,  after  all,  the  decided 
bias  of  the  generous  mind  which  proposed  the 
hypothesis  was,  that  Barillon*s  accounts  were  true 
accounts, — that  the  money  was  really  paid  and  re- 
ceived !  Louis  XIV.  had  an  obvious  motive  for 
these  intrigues:  their  clandestine  dealings  made 
him,  in  a  manner,  master  of  both  parties  in  Eng- 
land; and  he  might  either  embarrass  the  long 
throi^h  parliament,  if  Charles  should  pretend  to 
an  independent  course  of  policy,  or  cast  off  and 
betray  parliament  when  Charles  should  return  to 
his  mae  subaervience.f 

A.  D.  1679. — ^The  elections  for  the  new  parlia- 
ment were  conducted  wii^  unusual  heat  and  aui- 
mosi^.  Tho  court  and  the  court  party  neglected 
no  possible  bribery,  no  exertion ;  but  the  country 
party  were  equally  active,  and,  by  making  an  ex- 
travagant use  of  the  popish  plot,  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  their  opponents.  To  avert  the  storm 
Charles  induced  his  unpopular  'popish  brother  to 
retire  to  Brussels ;  but  before  James  went  to  the 
Continent  he  exacted  from  the  king  a  ibrmal  decla- 
ration of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  of  whose  popularity  he  was  already 
ezcesaively  jealous.  The  new  |tarliament  met  on 
the  6th  of  March.  The  first  thing  the  Commons 
did  was  to  quarrel  with  the  king  about  the  election 
of  their  Speaker ;  the  next,  to  renew  the  attack 
u]^  Danby.  The  Lords  resolved  the  eorioua  con- 
atitutional  question — and  their  resolution  has  in 
modem  times  been  adopted  at  a  principle— that 
the  proceedings  on  impeachments  begun  in  one 
parliament  are  not  affected  by  a  dissolution,  but 
may  be  taken  up  and  continued  in  the  succeeding 
parliament,  as  if  no  such  interruption  had  taken 
place.  Charles  summoned  the  Commons  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  told  them  that  the  two  letters 
taken  out  of  the  box  were  really  written  by  his 
orders ;  that  he  had,  therefore,  given  a  full  pardon 
to  Danby,  but,  at  the  same  time,  for  certain  other 
leaaons,  he  had  dismissed  him  from  his  service. 

bTBachm;'*  tta>t tba kins,  fln^ng  the diMralen  nmtetin  amlMt 
din  and  hit  Intcmti,  "  utoaaht  U  lha  cheapnt  nj  to  taka  off  (■■ 
they  caUsd  tt)  Ihoar  bnU-weUwri  tbt  taasbert."  ud  amnlojrHl  Sit 
loha  B«bei  to  bribe  tb«M  leaden  "with  good  uniul  pennou,"  Ice. 

*  Burnet  njre,— "  Whatioerar  Coteman  dlit  la  the  main  bufineM, 
JU  too*  fwerf  core  qfUmtetf.  AU  hb  Mere  wore  ttaU  of  thalr  belni 
able  to  do  ooihlaK  tot  Kaot  of  mone]' )  and  be  nade  tbe  Fmieb  am> 
bueador  betim  ha  eonld  do  hla  tnaiter  great  eerrtee.  If  be  waa  well 
npplbd:  be  Kot  S900  fidoeaa  tnm  him,  to  gain  bb  maaler  Mm* 
IHMde  (  and  be  applied  It  all  to  ftunbh  oat  Ml  nptMt."— Om 
Ttmt. 

i  BaDub— r  •kyapla. 


Although  there  was  no  want  of  pieecdents  m 
former  reigns,  the  Commons  voted  an  address  to 
the  king  against  the  validity  of  a  pardon  before 
trial,  and  they  aent  up  a  message  to  the  Lords  de- 
manding justice.   The  Lords,  who  were  deviung 
how  to  throw  aside  the  capital  charge  of  treasoo, 
had  issued  a  warrant  for  tuing  him  into  custody ; 
but  Danby  had  absconded.   The  Commons  forth- 
with passed  a  bill  of  attunder,  to  take  effect  on  the 
15th  of  April,  if  the  fallen  minister  did  not  pre- 
viottsly  appear  to  stand  his  trial ;  and  the  Lnds, 
after  some  hesitation,  adopted  the  bill.    But  on 
the  10th  of  April  Dant^  surrendered  himsd^ 
kneeling  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  who  sent  him  Is 
the  Tower.   Thepopular  Lord  E«ei  was  put  tk 
the  head  of  tiie  Treasury,  but  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  affairs  was  left  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
now  secretary  of  state,  who  kept  himself  in  bvour 
by  condeacensiona  and  connivances  with  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmoath. 
But,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Temple,  Cbariea 
constituted  a  new  council  of  thirty  per8<ms,  into 
which  were  admitted  the  most  daring  and  the 
most  popular  leaden  of  the  opposition,  with  the 
versatile  Shaftesbury  for  their  president.*  Not- 
withstanding this  calculated  kindneaa,  Shaf^buiy 
urged  on  the  Commons  to  vote  the  exduaion  of  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  thnme.   The  aocideBtsl 
burning  of  a  printing-houie  in  Fettor^laue,  and  the 
report  that  the  baniabed  Jamea  was  about  ntutn- 
ing  with  a  French  fleet  and  army,  haatened  the 
blow.    And  out  of  doors  the  great  maaa  of  the 
nation  echoed  from  their  hearta  ue  positioQ  vfaidi 
Shaftesbury  had  delivered  in  parliament  a  fe« 
weeks  before : — **  Popery  and  alavery,  like  t»o 
sistm,  go  hand-in-hand ;  and  stHurtimea  one  goes 
first,  and  sometimes  the  otiier;  but  whereaoevcr 
the  one  enters,  the  other  is  always  followii^  ckar 
behind."   The  Commons,  without  losing  mudt 
time,  resolved,  nenUne  contradicenU,  **  Th»t  the 
Duke  of  York  bong  a  papist,  and  tlie  hopes  of 
his  coming  such  to  die  crown,  lud  giveo  the 
greatest  countenance  to  the  prnent  conspmdcs 
and  designs  agaimt  the  king  and  Proteatant  reli- 
gion."  They  also  voted  adidresses  rsquestii^  ht» 
majesty  to  banidi  all  papists  twenty  miles  from 
Ijondon,  and  to  put  all  sea-ports,  fuiUeasf,  and 
ships  into  trusty  hands ;  and,  in  oonduakm  of  thii 
dajy'a  work,  they  ordered  that  their  Secret  Com- 
mtttee  should  prepare  to  bring  before  them  all  wach 
letters  and  papers  as  they  had  in  their  custody  re- 
lating to  the  Duhe  of  York.  Lord  Russell,  thoaga 
one  of  the  new  councQ  of  thirty,  was  selected  ui 
desire  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords.   The  lattn 
took  time  for  consideration.    Sir  William  XempU- 
lays  these  exclusion  proceedinga  to  the  chane 
the  aspiring  Duke  of  Monmouth  (who  had  beea 
for  some  time  plotting  to  prove  a  lawful  mnrriage 


'  Obb  of  Ibe  yiial  neommwdwXkm  of  IMa  mww  eoaaicB  w—,  th»'- 
•(dbctlttiy,  lha  members  of  It  mm  woitk  a  my  laiR*       of  w  ■  n 

ao  ibat  Ibay  mlfU  out  of  tbelr  own  tlodit  opoo  a  i»iBi>i.  fci  t 
lb*  Ham,  iO  ftur  H  to  kUotc  mm  snnt  whliy  or  tf»  rmmm  ~ 
Tbb  wu  neai^  «dBi«l  911  by  nnk;  tha  MAOr  flf  Ow  wtoM. 
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between  hit  mother,  lAicy  Walters,  and  the  king) 
and  the  Earl  of  ShaAesbury,  between  whom  there 
existed  a  perfect  anion,  and  a  supposed  compact, 
that  if  Monmouth  should  become  king  by  right  of 
birth  and  religion,  Shaftesbury  shoidd  drive  the 
chariot  of  govenunent  by  right  of  these  dangerous 
services.  Charles,  in  spite  of  his  affection  for  his 
natural  aon,  was,  for  many  reasons  very  distinct 
from  an^  generous  fraternal  affection,  not  disposed 
to  sacrifice  his  brother ;  and  all  the  new  council, 
except  two,*  went  with  him  into  a  scheme  for 
quieting  the  religious  fears  of  the  nation,  without 
proceeding  to  the  extreme  measure  of  an  alteradon 
in  the  order  of  tucceasion.  On  the  day  when  the 
Commons  were  to  resume  that  question,  and  the 
Lords  were  to  consider  whether  they  should  con- 
cur, the  king,  in  a  speech  to  both  Houses,  recom- 
mended the  prosecutioa  of  the  popish  plot,  the 
disbaTiding  the  ttanding  army,  and  the  providing 
a  fleet  for  the  national  security  ;  and  then  he  told 
thena  that  the  lord  chancellor  had  communications 
to  make  to  them  which  would  prove  how  his 
thoughts  had  been  employed  for  the  preservation 
of  their  religion,  &c.  The  chancellor  then  pro- 
pounded die  medium  scheme,  which  was— 4hat 
provision  should  be  made  by  parliament  to  diatia- 
guuh  a  papist  from  a  Protestant  successor ;  that 
the  authwity  of  a  popish  prince  should  be  limited 
and  circumscribed  so  as  to  disable  him  from 
doing  harm  ;  that,  under  him,  the  whole  paUvnage 
and  management  of  the  establidied  churcik  should 
be  vested  in  Proteatant  trustees,  and  no  ministers 
admitted  to  livings  except  the  most  pious  and 
learned  Protestants  j  that  the  judges,  justices  of 
the  peace,  lords-lieutenants,  privy  counsellors,  and 
officers  of  the  navy  should  neiUier  be  appointed 
nor  removed  but  by  consent  of  parliament !  Such 
provisions  as  these  would  scarcely  have  left  the 
shadow  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  would,  most 
aasuredly,  never  have  been  observed  by  James. 
The  Commons  rejected  the  scheme  altogether,  and 
proceeded  with  their  famous  bill  of  exclusion,  by 
which  the  crown  was  to  pass  to  the  next  Protestant 
heir,  as  if  the  Duke  of  York  were  dead.  At  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill  (on  the  Slst  of  May) 
207  voted  for,  and  121  against  itf 

These  proceedings,  together  with  an  attack  upm 
the  obnoxious  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  persever- 
ance in  the  prindple  that  the  king  could  not  pardon 
Danby  before  trid,  and  a  searching  inquiry  about 
pensions  and  secret-service  money  made  the  king 
hasten  to  a  prorogation.  This  sudden  measure 
took  the  exclusionists  completely  by  surprise;  and 
Shaftesbury  was  so  transported  with  rage,  thjit  he 
exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  would 
have  the  heads  of  those  who  had  been  the  king's 
advisers  upon  this  occasion.  Charles^  however, 
had  not  courage  to  act  upon  hu  pardon  and  le* 

*  The  two  wora  ShaftMbtur  and  Teaiplt. 

f  itwatalwi«Mlv«d,M««M«  csmtraAcnte,  ''That,  [&  4al^w 
(hr  kins'*  panon.  and  tba  ProteaUm  ralifiui,  thay  wwilti^C(  J 
br  bia  n^m*        tlwir Hvaa ud  bntauut ;  u4  Uut if  hit |. 
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lease  Danby,  who  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
for  five  years.*  It  was  in  this  stormy  session, 
when  some  of  the  worst  of  passions  made  the 
tempest,  that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  enjoy 
was  secured  to  the  nation.  This  was  the  habeas 
corpus  bill,  which,  after  being  agitated  and  frus- 
trated for  nearly  five  years,  was  carried  through 
the  influence  of  Shaftesbury.  The  key  to  the  per- 
plexing character  and  actions  of  that  extraordinary 
man  appears  to  he  simply  this :— in  spite  of  his 
blind,  headlong  ambitbn  and  profound  selfishness, 
he  had  a  real  anxiety  for  the  good  of  his  countiT 
and  a  regard  for  liberty;  but  these  noble  feel- 
ings were  made  secondary  to  his  passion  for  ag- 
grandizement and  control :  he  would  have  had 
England  the  greatest  country  in  the  world,  but 
then  he  must  be  the  greatest  man  in  it ;  and,  upon 
any  decline  from  power  and  trust,  his  very  coun- 
try dwindled  in  his  eyes,  and  he  cared  not  if  he 
ruined  her  in  his  attempts  to  re-establish  himself. 

While  in  England  papists  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  popish  plot,  in  Scotland  a  protestant  arch- 
bishop had  been  sent  to  a  bloody  grave.  Sharp, 
after  six  years,  had  caught  Mitchel.  who  had  fired 
the  pistol  into  his  carriage,  and  that  enthusiast 
had  been  put  to  dcadi,  with  some  revolting  drcum- 
stancea:  but  the  penecutions  carried  on  against 
the  conventiclera  caUed  up  other  assassins.  In 
fact,  the  archbishop  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
had  carried  tyranny  to  its  utmost  stretch.  An  army 
of  wild  Highlanders  was  let  loose  in  the  west 
country,  to  live  upon  firee  quarter,  and,  being  very 
unruly,  the  men  robbed  and  stole  everywhere. 
The  gentlemen  were  required  to  deliver  up  their 
arms  upon  oath,  and  to  keep  no  hone  that  was 
worth  more  than  four  pounds.  The  country  gen- 
tlemen hesitated,  which  put  Lauderdale  in  such  a 
frenzy,  that,  sitting  at  the  council-table,  he  made 
bare  his  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  swore  by  Je- 
hovah he  would  make  them  enter  into  those  bonds. 
Dragoons  were  employed  to  dissipate  the  field- 
meetings,  and  many  a  moor  and  hill-side  was  made 
wet  with  the  blood  of  the  covenanters.  Theae  re- 
ligious oithusiaats,  for  self-defence,  began  to  carry 
broa^ords  as  well  as  bibles  to  their  meetings, 
and  at  times  the  praying  and  preaching  ended  in  a 
regular  combat  In  these  circumstance^  whenever 
the  king's  troops  were  victorioia,  they  were  merci- 
less. It  was  said  that  they  killed  in  cold  blood, 
at  one  field-conventicle,  upwards  of  a  hundred  men. 
In  Fife,  where  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
chiefly  raided,  the  persecution  was  as  keen  as  in 
the  west  country,  and  it  produced  one  more  ter- 
rible effect.  A  small  band  of  men,  united  by  a 
common  enthusiaam  and  suffering,  resolved,  after 
fasting  and  prayer,  to  take  the  life  of  one  William 

•  Aoccir^t  to  Wjamo*  S^toai.Datity,  >■  ^''iPI  ""f-,^*?: 
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Cannichael,  "  a  cruel,  bloody  man,'*  said  to  have 
been  once  a  baiUie  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
carried  on  business  as  a  merchant  and  become 
bankrupt,  but  who  had  now,  through  the  patronage 
of  Sharp,  obtained  a  commiBsion  from  the  council 
to  seek  out  and  apprehend  all  nonconformists  and 
intercommuned  persons  in  the  shire  of  Fife. 
Headed  by  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  these  men,  on 
Saturday,  the  3rd  of  May,  this  year,  attempted  to 
surprise  Carmichael  while  he  was  hunting  on  the 
moors;  but  they  missed  him.  In  the  midst  of  their 
fb^  at  this  disappointment,  a  little  boy  cried  out, 
"There  goes  the  bishop!"  They  looked  as  the 
boy  pointed,  and  saw  at  a  little  distance  a  coach 
drawn  by  ux  horses.  "Truly,"  exclaimed  the 
fanatics,  "  this  is  of  God :  the  Lord  has  delivered 
the  wretch  into  our  hands."  Rulhillet  would  not 
be  the  leader  in  the  attack,  because  he  had  some 
personal  enmity,  and  might  be  accused  of  seeking 
revenge;  but  John  Balfour,  of  Kiuloch,  put  him- 
self ill  the  van,  and  the  nine  horsemen  pushed 
across  Ma^us-Muir,  about  four  miles  west  from  St. 
Andrew's,  m  pursuit  of  Sharp.  As  soon  as  the  arch- 
bishop  saw  them  he  felt  that  his  hour  was  come ; 
and,  turning  to  his  daughter,  Isabel,  who  was  with 
him,  he  said,  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  my 
dear  child,  for  I  am  gone !"  The  coachman  urged 
his  horses  to  the  top  of  their  speed ;  but  it  was  in 
vain :  the  murderers*  light  uags  were  soon  up  with 
him,  the  postilion  was  wounded,  the  traces  were 
cut,  and  James  Russell,  an  inhabitant  of  Kettle, 
standing  by  the  coach-door,  roared  **  Judas,  come 
forth!"  The  old  man,  who  had  uerer  shown 
mercy  to  them  or  their  brethren,  implored  mercy 
from  them,  and  offered  money  and  a  full  pardon. 
His  daughter  knelt  on  the  ground  with  him,  wept, 
and  prayed,  and  tried  to  shield  him  with  her  own 
person ;  but  the  hearts  of  these  men  were  rendered 
obdurate  b^  fanaticism ;  they  pulled  her  away,  and 
Balfour,  with  one  stroke,  laid  the  archbishop  at 
his  feet.  But  life  was  not  extinct.  Russell  finished 
the  horrible  work  by  hacking  the  skull  to  pieces, 
and  then  ordering  the  servants  to  take  away  their 
priest.  The  band  withdrew  no  farther  than  to  a 
cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  muir,  where  they 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  blessing  their  God  for  the  accom- 

Slishment  of  this  glorious  work.  A  few  days  after 
le  assasuns  were  in  the  west  country,  where  the 
effect  of  thor  presence  was  soon  manifested.  At 
Glasgow  they  met  Cargill  and  Spreul,  two  preach- 
ers as  fanatic  u  themselves,  and  Hamilton,  a 

Soung  man  of  good  family,  who  had  often  urged 
is  oppressed  brethren  to  redress  their  grievances 
and  put  down  idolatry  with  the  sword.  On  the  29th 
of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  about 
sixty  armed  men  rode  into  the  little  burgh  of  Ru- 
therglen,  near  Glasgow,  put  out  the  bonfires,  heard 
a  sermon  preached,  burnt  the  acts  of  parliament 
hostile  to  the  kirk,  and  fixed  a  declaration  upon  the 
market-cross.  On  the  Sunday  following  Uiey  held 
a  field-conventicle;  and  they  were  so  well  pre- 
pared, that  they  beat  off  widi  lou  three  troops  of 


horse  that  were  led  agunst  them  by  the  celebnted 
Graham,  of  Claverhouse.  By  theadvioeof  Liudcr 
dale,  the  array  in  Scotland  was  concentrated  nor 
Edinburgh ;  and  the  king  sent  down  the  Dob 
of  Monmouth,  who  h&d  lately  married  the  pat 
Scottish  heiress  of  Buccleugh.  The  covenuiten 
had  taken  Glasgow,  had  made  proclamation  thtt 
they  fought  against  supremacy,  popoy,  and  pre- 
lacy, and  had  issued  their  commands  to  the  mi. 
gistrates,  to  turn  out  all  archbishops,  bishops,  o- 
rates,  "and  their  bums;"  and,  on  the  22d  cf 
June,  when  Monmouth  came  in  sight  with  5000 
n^lar  troops,  they  had  posted  themidfa,  ut 
unskilfully,  bdiind  the  river  Clyde.  But 
took  to  praying  and  preatdiiiu:  vhcs  they 
to  have  stood  to  their  arms,  aud  Monmouth  finod 
the  passage  of  Bothwell-biidge  and  Ixought  bit 
artillery  to  play  upon  them.  When  some  fiften 
of  their  men  had  fallen  they  retreated  to  Hamihai 
Heath,  an  eminence  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  iiy 
tance.  There  they  repulsed  one  or  two  char^ 
and  broke  a  bod^  of  Highlanders;  hut,  their  tin- 
munition  beginnmg  to  fail  them,  and  the  duke'i 
artillery  to  ply  them  afresh,  they  quitted  tbeir  po- 
sition in  disorder,  and  could  not  be  broogfat  to 
rally  again.  What  followed  was  flieht  and  slaogli- 
ter ;  four  or  five  hundred  were  killed,  and  tint 
twelve  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  Under 
Lauderdale  and  Sharp  the  gibbet  would  hire 
finished  what  the  sword  had  spared ;  but  the  Dokt 
of  Monmouth,  not  leas  through  policy  than  teo^ 
per,  was  disposed  to  mercy,  and  the  pnsimen  wt 
treated  with  comparative  mimaniW.  It  is  mui- 
tained  by  many  writers  that  Shanesbtuy  and  Im 
party  encouraged  this  insurrection,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  Sc^  lepeat  what  they  lutd  done  tffoOi 
Charles  I. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Uie  popiib 
plot  in  England  would  now  fall  to  the  grouod; 
but  the  king,  through  personal  fears  and  a  selfii^ 
policy,  permitted  it  still  to  take  ita  aaQguinii; 
course.  On  the  evidence  of  Gates,  Bedloe,  Pnnot, 
and  one  Dugdale,  who  had  taken  up  the  profitaUe 
trade  of  a  witness,  five  Jesuits,  Whitbread,  Fa- 
wick,  Harcourt,  Oavan,  and  Turner,  with  Lng- 
horne,  a  famous  Catholic  lawyer,  were  condemoel  ' 
by  the  brutal  Jefireys,  now  recorder  irf  Loadin, 
and  a  protestant  jury,  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  [»«•  | 
teatant  audience,  and  they  were  all  executed. 
Sir  Geot^  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  tnd  i 
three  benedictine  friars,  were,  however,  acquitted 
by  the  jury,  after  a  triaj  in  which  Gates  was  coo- 
victed  of  barefaced  peijury.  Yet,  a  few  wedu 
after  this  acquittal,  eight  priests  and  monks  weie 
executed  in  the  provincea  for  merely  emciaif 
their  functions. 

In  the  month  of  August  Charles  fell  sick  of  i 
fever  at  Windsor;  and  the  Duke  of  York,tafel- 
ling  in  disguise,  came  over  to  look  to  his  inteiali. 
The  duke  found  that  the  king  had  recovered,  nd 
that  his  son  Monmouth  was  intrusted  with  tbt 
command  the  army,  waa  mtne  than  ever  pop>- 
lar,  and  was  backed  by  a  powerful  and  intr^ains 
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Palaci  or  WiiriMOi. 
From  m  Print  orth*  poriod  In  Kip'*  Dalicai  de  U  Gnnde  BnUftoa. 


■arty.  A  violent  quarrel  between  the  two  dukei 
Fas  the  consequence ;  and  Charles,  to  preserve  his 
"71  tranquillity,  sent  his  son  to  Holland  and  his 
irother  to  Scodand.  Monmouth  submitted  with 
Teat  reluctance  ;  but  his  ally,  Shaftesbury,  con- 
oled  him  with  the  assiuance  that  his  temporary 
lile  would  give  him  the  merits  of  a  martyr  in  the 
yes  of  the  people,  and  that  parliameut  would  in- 
iit  on  his  recall.  Charles,  in  dissolving  one  par- 
ament  and  proroguing  another,  had  counted  upon 

pension  of  1,000,000  livres  from  the  French 
ing;*  but  Louis,  who  had  no  present  occasion 
)r  hia  services,  and  who  feared  not  his  enmity,  but 
new  his  weakness,  appended  some  unpalatable 
onditions  to  this  new  money-treaty,  which  caused 

to  drop.  The  Duke  of  York  advised  him  to 
iRke  up  for  the  loss  of  the  French  livrea  by  a 
Tict  economy  of  his  English  guineas,  so  as  to  be 
lU  in  a  state  to  do  without  parliament;  and,  in 

*  Cttarlet  libd  told  Barillon,  Ihe  Freocb  imbMudor  and  moaej 
l*Dt,  tb«i  UiU  wMld  be  iIm  tun  way,  "  do  nwilra  pom  touie 

B  rAngletarre  duii  m  depenrluice.'' — Dalrmple  This  precioui 

iiinsu  wu  carried  on  by  Ihe  king,  the  DuKb  of  York,  the  Frroch 
ndicHor  PortamoDth,  SnoderUDd.  bdiI  CliurchUI  (altariFtnU  (he 
'•t  Duk«  of  HarlbcTDDili),  »ho  wiia  »ent  to  I'arit  by  hit  matter, 
inn,  to  drive  on  Ihe  luirsaln.  BarilloD  repeatedly  hinli  tu  lifi 
Utet  that  the  Dueheiaof  rorumouth  and  Lotd  Siniderlaad  ex- 
ilml  ^atiUcatkiDa  fot  thamtelvei,— that  SuDdertnnd  could  not  ba 
cured  withmit  a  great  dael  of  mm»g;  and,  tuLteiiuently,  Louia 
drred  Ihe  paymeot  of  10,000  uittolet  tu  hit  lordihip,  and  9000  to 
e  Dncheit  of  Porttmoath,  with  a  promlte  of  a  reoewal  of  Ihete 
ncDi*  if  they  would  keep  ChailM  In  the  inlneiti  of  Fiance.— 
'^rymple,  jtppmdijc. 


the  month  of  October,*  when  parliament  waa  to 
meet,  he  prorogued  it  again,  and  announced  to  his 
council  that  he  would  have  no  session  for  a  year  to 
come.  About  the  same  time  Shaftesbury  was  de- 
prived of  the  presidency  of  the  council ;  Lord  Hali- 
fax, Lord  Russell,  and  Sir  William  Temple  re- 
tired, and  Lord  Essex  threw  up  the  Treasury  in 
disgust.  Essex  was  succeeded  by  Hyde,  one  of 
the  BODS  of  Clarendon,  and  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
York*a  first  wife ;  and  Hyde,  with  Sunderland 
and  Godolphin,  managed  a  weak  and  distracted 
government.  Having  lost  the  king,  Louis  and 
Barillon  renewed  their  connexion  with  the  patriots, 
fancying  that  matters  in  England  would  inevitably 
end  in  a  civil  war.  We  must  pass  lightly  over 
the  disgraceful  plots  and  intrigues  which  followed. 
Mrs.  Cellier,  a  Catholic  midwife,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  ladies  of  quality  in  various  capacities, 
and  among  others  in  distributing  alms  among  the 
distressed  prisoners  for  conscience  sake,  found 
among  the  mmates  of  Newgate  a  very  handsome 
young  man  named  Dangerfield.  She  dischai^d 
the  debts  for  which  he  was  in  durance,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Lady  Fowis.  Dangerfield,  who  had 
led  a  most  profligate  life,  and  had  been  branded, 
whipped,  and  pilloried  as  a  felon,  was  not  very 

'  At  this  moment,  when  Charle*  wat  to  bold,  he  did  not  fivttM 
the  failuro  of  Ui  maty  wltti  Ixmiif-'lM  wta  MiU  eoniitiDii  on  the 
Uttm. 
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mce  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  testified  his  gra- 
titude or  procured  a  livelihood.  He  turned  Ca- 
tholic, and  pretended  that,  by  visiting  the  coffee- 
houses in  the  city,  he  had  discovered  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  of  the  presbyterians  against  the  king's 
lifa  and  government.  Lady  Powis  and  the  active 
midwife  introduced  him  to  Lord  Peterborough ; 
and  his  lordship  conducted  him  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  had  lately  returned  frmn  Scotland. 
The  duke,  who  had  snared  bo  much  from  popish 
plots,  turned  a  ready  ear  to  this  Protestant  plot, 
which  might  laing  ruin  on  his  bitterest  enemies, 
the  puritans.  He  gave  Dangerfield  twenty  gui- 
neas, and  sent  him  to  the  king,  who  gave  him 
forty.  Being  thus  regularly  instcdled  in  his  new 
trade,  Dangerfield,  a  few  days  after,  gave  informa- 
tion that  papen  and  documents  of  the  most  con- 
vincing  kind  would  be  found  in  the  possession  of 
Colonel  Mansel,  who  was  to  be  quarter-master  of 
the  presbyterian  army.  Mansel's  lodgings  were 
searched,  and  a  bundle  of  papen  waa  fmni  be- 
hind his  bed.  But  the  forgery  was  clumsy ;  Man- 
sel proved  that  the  informer  had  put  the  papers  in 
his  room,  and  Dangerfidd  was  sent  bade  to  New- 
gate. But  Uie  timet  were  favourable  for  men  of 
his  genius;  and,  shifting  hia  ground  witii  alacrity, 
he  decUred  tiiat  he  had  been  induced  by  the  mid- 
wife and  Ijady  Powii  to  fabricate  a  plot  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  a  real  one,  conducted,  not  by 
the  presbyterians,  but  by  die  catholics;  that 
notes  and  tne  dociunents  on  which  the  sham  plot 
was  founded  were  concealed  in  a  meal-tub  in  Mrs. 
Ceilier's  house.  And,  upon  search  there,  the 
meal-tub  was  found  and  the  papers  in  them.  The 
tables  being  thus  turned,  the  midwife  was  sent  to 
Newgate  and  Lady  Powis  to  the  Tower.  But  the 
grand-jar^  ignored  the  bill  against  the  lady,  and 
the  midwife  was  acquitted  upon  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

Alarmed  at  the  loi^  recess,  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  began  to  petition  the  king  for 
the  speedy  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  seventeen 
peers  of  the  realm  joined  in  this  prayer.  The 
court  issued  a  procUmati9n  against  improper  peti- 
tions, and  canvassed  for  counter-petitions  with 
very  considoable  success. 

A.D.  1680. — Encouraged  by  the  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  regular  suc- 
cession set  forth  in  these  counter-petitions,  Charles 
ventured  to  recall  his  brother  from  Scotland,  and 
to  declare,  upon  oath  before  the  privy  council,  that 
Monmouth  was  illegitimate.  To  drive  that  prince 
away,  Shaftesbury  presented  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  {ptmd  jury  of  Middlesex  as  a  popish  recusant ; 
but  uie  judKM  balked  him  by  instantly  discharving 
the  jury.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  Shanes- 
bury 's  desire,  had  returned  suddenly  and  secretly 
to  London,  some  time  befwe  the  Duke  of  York. 
It  was  midnight  when  he  reached  die  city ;  but  as 
soon  as  his  name  was  heard  he  was  entnusiastic- 
ali^r  welcomed  by  the  people,  who  regarded  him  as 
thor  beat  shield.  Charles  ordered  him  to  quit 
Ae  kingdran,  but  Sbafteibary  kept  him  where  he 


was ;  and,  as  the  king  could  no  loi^  help  meet* 
ing  parliament,  the  Duke  of  York  wss  sent  back 
to  Edinburgh.  James  departed  full  of  rage  ud 
resentment,  and  with  the  conviction  that  fait  bro- 
ther would  give  him  up  to  ruin  to  preswe  him- 
self. The  session  was  opoied  on  the  21it  « 
October.  The  Commons  instantly  began  to  iirak 
their  vengeance  on  the  counter-petitioiKn,  d 
fondle  the  old  popi^  plot,  and  to  patroniie  Do- 
gerfield  and  the  med-tub  plot.  Thus  enoonr^ 
the  felon  accused  the  Duke  of  York  of  hunig 
instigsted  him  not  «ily  to  frame  bi>  fint  itoj 
against  the  presbyterians,  but  also  to  muidei  w 
king.  On  the  26th  of  October  Lord  Russell  w 
ried  a  motion  that  the  House  should  take  into  cud- 
sideration  how  to  suppress  popery  and  prevent  i 
popish  successor ;  on  the  2ud  of  November  th 
exclusion  bill  against  the  Duke  of  York  wu  intro- 
duced, and  it  was  reported  on  the  8th.  The  Iode, 
who,  however,  would  have  sold  his  brother  for 
600,000/.,  tried  to  divert  the  storm,  but  the  bill 
passed  the  Commons  on  the  1  Ith  of  NoTcmber, 
and  on  the  15th,  Lord  Russell,  escorted  by  tbt 
exclnsioniits,  carried  it  to  the  Upper  House.  Tk 
king  was  present  at  the  debate,  and  penoulh 
solicited  the  peers,  who  tiirev  ont  the  inll  I7 1 
majority  of  63  to  30.  The  Comnuma  diea  tmud 
back  to  the  popish  plot,  to  keep  the  nncour  of  ihe 

ale  alive ;  and  Lord  Stafiwd,  one  of  the  6ft 
in  the  Tower,  was  brought  to  trial  befoie  lu 
peers,  who  in  such  a  case  were  quite  readj  tj 
concur  with  the  Commons.  The  witnesses  agiiiE: 
him  were  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Tuberville— >  Df» 
witness,  as  deeply  sunk  in  villany  and  infamy  a 
either  of  the  old  practitioners.  After  Ostw  tc* 
Dugdale  had  sworn  to  consultations  and  aa>- 
missions  from  the  pope,  this  Tuberville  svoit 
that,  five  years  before,  Stafford,  being  at  F»^, 
had  engaged  him  to  assassinate  the  long,  tk 
old  eari---ne  was  in  his  seventieth  year — made  k 
excellent  defence,  and,  by  himaelf  and  witnem 
proved  disarepancies,  flat  contradictioni,  and  pe^ 
jury  in  the  evidence  of  his  accusers;  yet  tb: 
Lords  found  him  guilty  by  a  majority  of  55 1 
31.*  Charles,  who  had  been  present  at  the  tni 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  who  waa  convinced  Ac 
Stafford  was  innocent  of  the  imputed  treason,  if 
signed  the  death-warrant  with  no  other  raitigcc^ 
than  that  he  should  be  simply  beheaded. 
sheriffs  of  London  (Bethell  and  Cornish)  que- 
tioned  whether  the  king  had  the  power  to  alter 
sentence  of  the  Lords,  which  included  or  implifi 
all  the  horrid  formalities  of  hanging,  boweOi^^ 
&c.,  and  they  applied  to  the  two  Houses ;  btst 
Charles  was  mm ;  the  Lordi  told  the  aherifis  tk 
their  scruples  were  unnecessary,  and  that  'Jx 

*  Id  th*  rue  of  ber  disappolaiurat  beeanw  lh«  exdnuaits 
not  ■iKcwded,  tha  DoctiM*  of  Parttaonih  kiumImI  SUfijtil'tv* 
ADMiDC  his  pnMccvtocii  n»~* 
French  nUtrFu  bad  bwii  flattered  by  ibc  nope—ir  not  a  pocB" 
ptomiao— that,  if  the  Duke  of  York  ■booM  ba  k1  mM»Jt^Q»»^ 
ana.  after  aoaaa  unexplained  proeraa  of  tetlttMaUoa.  thimU  — °** 
lothatbroiM,  8faaft«abntr.  HalUtut.  ud  SnadnlBBd  ddaM  w 
bj  tun^  is  tbia  atraBga  way  ;  and  It  appaaneertalalkBfcMdBk* 
laSaeoM,  the  kfnf  aareral  umeB  waa  more  ibaa  hklf  ^t§tmi  ■  f 
akmg  wUb  Um  aiahtiloniate,  avas  witboal  ihelr  moB0j, 
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king's  warrant  ought  to  be  obeyed.  And,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  29th  of  December,  the  old  nobleman 
was  decapitated  upon  Tower  Hill.  All  this  time 
Charles  seemed  quite  free  from  care  and  trouble, 
though  one  would  have  thought  he  should  have 
been  overwhelmed  therewith ;  for  everybody  now 
imagined  he  must  either  dismiss  the  parliament  in 
a  few  days,  or  deliver  himself  up  to  their  pressing 
desires;  but  the  straits  he  was  in  teemed  tao  Ways 
to  embamss  him."* 

A.  s.  1681.— The  House  of  Commons  withheld 
the  supplies,  and  assailed  the  embaiMssed  and 
beggared  court  with  various  bills,  for  banishing 
**  the  most  considerable  p^tists  for  getting  up 
a  Protestant  associatiQn  against  popery  and  a 
popish  auccesaor;  for  wialring  the  raising  of  money 
without  consent  of  parliament  high  treason  j  for 
securing  the  regular  meeting  of  parliament;  and 
for  diamissing  corrupt  judges.  These  bills  were 
followed  up  by  a  remonstrance,  in  which  the  Com- 
mons required  his  majesty*s  assent  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  brother.  On  the  7th  of  January  Charles,  by 
message,  told  the  Commons  that  he  could  never  con- 
sent to  die  bill  of  exclusion  which  had  been  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords;  that  iu  other  precautionary 
measures  for  the  security  of  their  ireligion  he  was 
ready  to  go  along  with  them,  and  that  immediate 
supplies  were  indispensable.  This  message  threw 
the  House  into  a  fiuy.  Lord  Russell,  his  relative 
Lord  Cavendish,  Montvue,  the  ex-ambaaaador. 
Sir  Henry  C^l,  Mr.  Hampden,  CoUnel  Titus, 
and  odiera,  moved  and  carried  in  a  sericB  of  votes 
that  no  supply  should  be  granted  without  the  bill 
for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York;t  that  the  Earl 
of  Halifax  and  other  ministers  were  promoters  of 
popery,  &c. ;  and  that  whosoever  should  lend  the 
king  money  on  security  of  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  or  accept  or  buy  any  tally  in'anticipa* 
tion,  should  be  held  guilty  of  hindering  the  sitting 
of  parliament,  and  be  made  responsible  for  the 
same  in  parliament.  That  night  Charles  made 
up  his  mind  to  dissolve  this  parliament ;  and,  to 
tMce  the  Commons  by  surprise,  he  stole  into  the 
House  of  Lords  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning.  But  the  Commons  got  notice,  and  in 
one  abort  quarter  of  an  hour  uey  tumultuously 
voted  that  those  who  attempted  to  cUfeat  the  ex- 
cluaion  bill  were  traitors  aold  to  France ;  that  the 

Sapiata  were  the  authors  of  the  great  fire  of  Lem- 
on ;  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  de> 
prived  of  his  offices  through  the  Duke  of  York, 

•  t^ttm  oT  AlmuoB  SUnty.— In  the  eoona  of  tUa  ymi  (1B80) 
llarilloo  informed  hii  cauH  t\M  Charlei  wu  entcrtaiiiing  m  protect 
of  m«kfii|  n  PKKetUnt  leagna  with  th*  Dnlch  wid  SwUa  agunrt 
France  i  and  that  Mr.  Herbert,  wboaa  wife  vaa  eouatu'gannan  to 
Lndy  Sanderlind,  -r-tt  to  go  ambattador  Iu  Swltierland  to  conduct 
it  :  tmt  Oial  Utrberthad  o^hW,  )br SOOOf.,  ta  Mnt#  OMxmUrnU  of 
fiance  bt  kit  emAouy.  Well  misut  Dalrymple  aclalm  that  "  tbls 
profligacy  vai  extendtnB  Itaelfl 

-f  "  I  bop«."  aaid  Colonel  TUaa.  "  ws  tbalt  not  be  viujn  ^i 
fh^,  to  Whom  Jupitergave  Bitork  for  Ibeir  k!<i::     Tn  t:...i 
dleot*  wlih  aueh  a  king  on  the  throne  wniM  .    ■■.:„.  ^W-^ 

th«n  were  a  tion  in  the  lobby,  and  we  ahonld 


cbain  him,  loile&d  of  faatenlnfc  the  door  to  ki'< 
thiatbB 
HoUuM> 


thia  tlia  anxLoDi  eyei  ofmany  poUdoUoa  harl  I'l  '  ii  iLjn>r-i      ^v.  ' 


HOUBuu-  In  the  eourae  of  the  debate  Sir  RobLi-i  'L  .^i  jjk.ijui  u^t 
thmU  iqwii  the  daath  of  Ibe  preamt  king,  th«  Fiiue^  of  *>'^iM^tSl^l^ 
„to  «i£d<>ta<lT  With  hi>«,1iii  IhUwMw.  '^'^ 
TOIw  HI* 


and  ought  to  be  restored  to  them ;  that  the  city  of 
London  had  merited  the  thanks  of  the  House; 
that  the  infliction  of  the  penal  laws  upon  Protest- 
ant dissenters  was  giving  encouragement  to  popery. 
Here  the  usher  of  the  block  rod  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  summoned  them  to  attend  his  majesty 
in  the  other  House.    Charles  then  prorogued  the 

Sarliament  to  the  30th  of  the  month,  and  a  few' 
ays  after  dissolved  it  by  proclamation,  appoint- 
ing the  new  parliament  to  meet  on  the  2l8t  of 
March — not  at  Westminster,  but  at  Oxford,  a 
place  considered  as  (Kttupicuous  for  ite  loyalty  aa  the 
capital  was  for  ito  opposition  to  royal  power.* 

In  the  short  intoral  Charles  made  some  changea 
in  his  cabhwt,  and  opened  another  negotiation 
with  the  French  king  for  more  money.  In  the 
preceding  year,  iu  his  irritation  at  Louis's  parsi- 
mony, he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Spanish 
court  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen;  but  noW|  in  consideration  of  two  millions 
of  livres  for  the  present  year,  and  a  million  and  a 
half  for  the  three  following  years,  he  engaged  to 
abandon  Spain  and  do  the  WUl  of  France.f 

Sixteen  peers  petitioned  the  king  against  hold- 
ing the  parliament  at  Oxford,  a  place  where  the  two 
Houses  might  be  deprived  of  freedom  of  debate, 
and  exposed  to  the  swords  of  the  papists,  who  had 
CT^pt  into  the  ranks  of  the  royal  guards.    It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  the  popular  {tarty  feared  the 
kmg  and  his  troops,  and  that  the  king  feared  them 
and  the  people :  both  went  to  Oxfonl  as  if  they 
were  going  to  a  battle, — the  king  surrounded  by 
his  guards  of  horse  and  foot,  and  the  ezcluuonista 
by  hosts  of  servants,  friends,  and  armed  bravoes. 
Shaftesbury  alone — who  was  supposed  to  have  raised 
or  increased  the  prevailing  alarm— went  to  Oxford 
inaborrowed  coach,  with  two  footmen  belonging  to 
another  gentleman  mounted  behind  it   The  re- 
tainers wore  ribbons  round  their  hats  with  inscrip- 
tionsof  "No  popery!'*  "Noslavery!"    The  king 
opened  the  session  in  a  confident  tone ;  but  it  was 
soon  fouiul  that,  in  the  fierce  stru^le  at  the  elec- 
tions, the  whigs  had  had  the  better  of  the  tories 
(these  terms  were  now  becoming  the  common 
designatioiw  of  tiie  two  great  parties),  and  that 
the  present  parliament  was  as  resolute  aa  the  last 
to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York.   The  king  proposed 
that,  upon  his  decease,  the  powers  of  the  Crown 
should  be  vested  in  the  duke's  daughter,  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  during  the  life  of  her  father : 
but  this  proposition  was  made  in  bad  faiih ;  nor 
was  the  Prince  of  Orange  willing  to  enter  into  any 
such  arrangement,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
Commons  save  an  absolute  exclusion.    On  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  March,  when  the  parlia- 
ment was  a  week  old,  the  king  put  the  crown  and 
the  robes  of  state  into  a  sedan-chair,  got  into  it 
I  himself,  hastened  privately  to  the  place  where  the 
I  liords  met,  and  dissolved  this  his  fifth  and  last 
paxUament.   And  after  tlus  step  both  the  sove- 
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reign  and  the  repreaeotatires  of  the  people  scam- 
pered away  from  the  learned  city  of  Oxford  as  if 
they  were  retreating  from  some  furious  enemy. 
The  whigs  put  forth  "  A  Modest  Defence  of  the  late 
Parliament,''  and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  its 
dissolution  was  intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  entire 
suhrersion  of  the  constitution.  The  tories,  on  the 
other  side,  showered  congratulatory  addresses  upon 
the  sovereign ;  and  the  clergy  and  the  two  Univer- 
sities descanted  on  the  divine  right,  and  declared 
that  it  belonged  not  to  subjects  cither  to  create  or 
censure,  but  to  honour  and  obey  their  king,  whose 
fundamental  right  of  succession  no  religion,  no" 
law,  no  fault,  no  forfeiture,  could  alter  or  diminish.* 
ShaJfteabury  was  committed  to  the  Tower  upon  a 
charge  of  instigating  insurrection ;  and  two  lion- 
doners,  who  had  great  influence  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  citizens, — Stephen  College,  a  joiner, 
commonly  called,  from  his  zeal  against  popery, 
"the  Protestant  joiner,'*  and  John  Rouse,  de- 
scribed as  a  Wapping  follower  of  my  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury,— were  made  fast.  The  court  expected  to 
get  evidence  from  these  poor  men  against  the 
"great  driver;"  but  they  were  disappointed. 
Among  the  witnesses  against  them  were  Diigdale 
and  others,  who  had  been  believed  when  they  swore 
away  the  lives  of  papists,  but  who  now  found  no 
credit.  The  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bills  of  in- 
dictment. Rouse  escaped ;  but,  as  College  was 
, .  *  A(ldi«ii  from  Cambridj^. 


charged  with  treasons  committed  in  OxfordihiR 
as  well  as  in  Middlesex,  he  was  sent  down  to  tnil 
at  the  assizes  in  Oxford,  **  becausr  the  inhabiUiVi 
of  that  city  were  more  in  the  interests  of  \k 
Court."  And  there,  upon  evidence  which  lis 
grand  jury  at  I^ondon  had  rejected,  the  poor  '•Prn- 
testant  joiner  "  was  condemned  and  execated  ti  i 
traitor,  for  having  accused  the  king  of  tyraoov  tni 
popery,  and  conspired  to  seize  his  penon  dmo: 
the  sitting  of  the  late  parliament  at  Oxford.  Tit 
gowned  men  there  had  scarcely  done  shoutinc  t> 
this  sentence  and  execution  when  the  Londoocn 
raised  their  shouts  of  joy  for  the  acquittal  of  tbe 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  court  had  scrapled  ^ 
no  measure  that  mi^ht  tend  to  insure  bis  oocti;- 
tion  :  all  the  arts  which  Shaftesbury  had  employed 
or  was  believed  tu  have  employed,  in  getdns  ^ 
and  supporting  the  evidence  in  the  poptsli 
were  now  turned  against  him.  In  the  heat  ofuu 
combustion  it  was  wondered  how  the  papists,  *^ 
were  said  to  have  been  so  enterprising  and  tcdn 
in  England,  where  their  number  waa  so  smiJi, 
should  have  been  so  inactive  in  Ireland,  vlKn 
their  number  was  so  great.  But  a  few  umia 
before  Shaflesbun-'s  committal  to  the  Tovr. 
"  some  lewd  Irish  priests,  and  oihen  of  that  ntoic 
hearing  that  England  waa  at  that  time  dispowl  t. 
hearken  to  good  swearers,  thought  themselves 
qualified  for  the  employment :  so  they  came  oto 
to  swear  that  there  wu  b  gri^  plot  in  Ireliod  b 
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Inag  orer  a  French  anny  and  to  massacre  all  the 
English.  The  witnesses  were  brutal  and  profligate 
mea;  yet  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  cherished  them 
much ;  they  were  examined  by  the  parliament  at 
Westminster,  and  what  they  said  was  believed. 
Upon  diat  eDCouragement  it  was  reckoned  that  we 
■hoatd  have  witnesses  come  over  in  whole  com- 
pinieB,"*  Upou  the  evidence  of  these  scoundrels 
Oliver  Plunket,  titular  Romish  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  an  amiable  old  man,  was  condemned  as 
I  traitor  for  having  collected  money  and  troops, 
ind  invited  the  French  into  Ireland  in  order  to 
extirpate  the  Protestants ;  and  Charles,  in  order  to 
euiy  OD  the  affectation  of  his  belief  of  the  popish 
j^,  bad,  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
parliament,  permitted  his  execution  to  take  place. 
And  DOW  he  employed  those  same  brutal  and  pro- 
fligate men  to  swear  afpnst  Shaftesbury.  But  in 
■pite  of  those  Iriah  witnesses,  and  all  (he  other 
Rscmices  of  the  court,  the  grand  jury  ignored  the 
bill.  From  this  moment  Charles  entertuned  the 
most  violent  animosity  against  popular  sheriffs, 
vho  could  return  popular  juries,  and  began  to 
enlertain  the  project  of  depriving  the  city  of  its 
charter.f  At  this  critical  season,  William,  Prince 
of  Orai^  proposed  to  pay  a  visit  to  England. 
Both  Charles  and  bis  brother  the  duke  believed 
that  he  intended  to  take  a  near  view  of  the  strength 
of  the  whig  party,  and  to  see  whether  he  could  turn 
it  to  his  own  advantage.  The  duke  advised  his 
brother  to  decline  the  visit  altt^ther,  for  James 
already  trembled  at  the  thought  of  his  son-in-law ; 
hut  the  king,  Uiough  he  gave  him  little  encourage- 
ment, allowed  the  prince  to  come  over.  William 
bad  several  motiTCs  and  aims,  some  secret,  some 
apparent.  He  viahcd  to  bring  England  into  a 
^eifat  against  France,  and  to  induce  his  uncle 
CbarleB  to  summon  a  parliament,  without  which 
he  knew  that  his  power  as  an  ally  would  be  null. 
With  or  without  his  uncle's  consent  he  made  some 
ittempts  to  mediate  between  the  king  and  the 
popular  party,  and  he  frequently  visited  Lord 
RuBEell,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  others.  The 
jffect  on  the  mind  of  Charles  was  inevitable.  *'  I 
fonder,"  said  be,  **  why  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
iie  DulEe  of  Monmouth  are  so  fond  of  each  other, 
'hen  they  both  aim  at  the  same  mistress.'*  In 
he  course  of  conversation  William  observed  that 
he  whig  party  was  the.moitt  numerous.  The  sig- 
lificant  reply  of  Charles  was, — "  That  is  because 
■on  speak  with  none  else."  The  jtrince  accepted 
■a  invitation  to  dme  in  the  city,  which  was  sent  to 
lim  by  the  sheriffs,  who  were  so  odious  at  court, 
lis  uncle  hastened  to  call  him  to  Windsor,  and  in  a 
eiy  few  days  they  parted,  Charles  promisii^  to  have 
nee  more  recouise  to  a  parliament  if  Louis  XIV. 
hould  attack  the  Low  Countries,  and  William, 
«iDg  convinced  that  some  mighty  convulsion  was 
pproBching  in  England.  As  soon  as  William's 
tack  was  turned,  Charles  apologised  to  the  French 
mbassador  for  seeing  his  nephew,  and  accepted  a 
tibe  of  a  million  of  Uvres  from  France,  for  allow- 
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ing  Louis  to  attack  Luxembui^,  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  Low  Countries.* 

In  all  this  Charles  was  counselled  by  his  bro- 
ther, who,  soon  after  the  departure  of  ^e  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  recalled  to  court.  James  had  not 
been  idle  in  Scotland,  where,  in  spite  of  his  reli- 
gion, which  by  law  excluded  him  even  from  being 
a  common  justice  of  the  peace,  he  bad  been  allowed 
to  exercise  the  high  functions  of  a  viceroy,  under 
the  title  of  King's  Commissioner.  After  their 
defeat  at  Bothwell-bridge,  a  band  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  the  covenanters  rallied  round  Came- 
ron, a  preacher,  from  whom  they  afterwards  de- 
rived the  name  of  Cameronians.  They  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  or  lay  hid  in  the  wilds,  till 
the  imposition  upon  the  country  of  the  idolatrous 
duke  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
raising  the  whole  of  the  indignant  people.  Then 
Cameron  came  finrth,  with  his  roilowers,  snd  affixed 
to  the  market-cross  of  Sanquhar  '*  A  Declaration 
and  Testimony  of  the  true  Presbyterian,  Anti-pre- 
latic,  Anti-erastian,  and  persecuted  Party  in  Scot- 
land.**  In  this  document  they  renounced  and 
disowned  Charles  Stuart,  and  under  the  banner 
of  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ  declared  war  against 
him  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper;  and  they  also  dis- 
owned and  resented  the  reception  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  a  professed  papist,  in  Scotland,  as  being  re- 
pugnant to  their  principles  and  vows  to  the  Most 
High  God.  Then,  with  a  mere  handftil  of  men, 
Cameron  took  the  field.  He  was  surprised  by 
three  troops  of  dragoons,  and  died  fighting,  with 
his  brother  and  ten  of  his  followers.  A  few  were 
made  prisoners;  the  rest  escaped  wiUi  Donald 
Cargill,  another  preacher,  as  enthusiastic  as  Cap 
meron,  who  soon  re-appeared  at  Torwood,  in  Stir- 
lingshire, and  there,  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  true  Church,  pronounced  excommunication 
against  Charles  II King  of  Scotland,  for  his  mock- 
ing of  God,  his  peijury,  adultery,  incest,  drunken- 
ness, and  dissembling  with  God  and  man;  against 
James,  Duke  of  York,  for  his  idolatry ;  against 
James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  for  bis  invasion  of  the 
Ijord's  people  at  Bothwell-bridge ;  i^ainst  John, 
Duke  of  Lauderdale,  for  blasphemy,  apostasy,  and 
adultery;  and  against  the  Duke  of  Rothes,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  crown,  for  various  heinous  offences. 
Upon  this  afiront  the  government  began  to  execute 
the  prisoners  they  bad  taken  in  the  afi^r  with 
Cameron,  and  to  seize  more  victims.  These  en- 
thusiasts, whether  men  or  women,  suffered  im- 
prisonment and  torture  without  flinching,  and  went 
to  the  gallows  in  an  ecstasy.  To  some  Ae  Duke  , 
of  York  sent  offers  of  pardon  if  they  would  only 
cry  out  "  God  save  the  King but  vrith  the  rope 
about  their  necks  they  all  refused,  and  died  for 
their  "  good  old  cause,"  rejoicing  that  they  would 
sup  that  night  in  Paradise.  Donald  Cargill  was 
taken ;  and  he  and  four  of  his  disciples,  on  the 
26th  of  July  (1681),  were  condemned  for  rebellion 
and  disowning  the  king,  and  banged  the  next  day. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  west  country  fanatics 
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were,  by  orders  of  the  duke,  drafted  into  a  Scottish 
regiment  serving  abroad  under  the  Popish  banner  of 
the  King  of  Spam.  As  king's  commissioner,  James 
opened  a  Scottish  parliament  in  the  month  of  July, 
1681,  having  previously  obtained  some  credit  by 
checking  the  comiptions  of  Lauderdale,  and  dis- 
placing many  of  his  hungry  satellites.  The  papist 
promised  to  maintain  episcopacy  and  put  down 
conventicles,  against  which  there  was  now  a  re- 
newed persecution  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land. The  parliament,  in  reply,  coupled  the  dan- 
gers of  popery  with  those  of  Cameronianism.  He 
brought .  in  the  scheme  of  an  oath  or  test  to  be 
taken  by  all  in  public  stations,  who  were  to  swear 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  and  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  Th^  celebrated 
Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  after  opposing  tiie  bill  with 
great  spirit  and  eloquence, moved,  that  the  defence 
of  the  Protestant  religion  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  test.  The  court  party,  slavish  as  it  was,  could 
not  in  decency  oppose  this ;  and  the  drawing  up  of 
the  clause  was  committed  to  Lord  Stair,  who  had 
had  the  boldness  to  warn  the  duke  publicly  on  his 
arrival  in  Scotland  to  beware  of  attempting  to 
weaken  the  Protestant  faith.  Lord  Stair  so  wonled 
the  new  clause  as  to  make  the  Protestant  religion 
to  be  that  which  was  contained  in  the  first  Scot- 
tish confession  of  faith  made  in  the  year  1560,  and 
which,  although  it  did  not  directly  meddle  with 
the  question  of  church  government  and  the  royal 
supremacy,  was  certainly  in  spirit  Calvinistic,  and 
at  least  opposed  to  the  exclusive  claims  of  prelacy 
as  well  as  to  the  divine  ri^ht  of  kings.  The  clause 
was  allowed  to  pass  in  parbament.  To  save  the  Duke 
of  York  from  that  part  of  the  teat  which  provided 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  it  was  proposed,  while 
the  bill  was  under  debate,  that  the  princes  of  the 
blood  should  not  he  obliged  to  take  the  test  at  all. 
Lord  Belhaven  stood  up  and  said,  that  the  chief 
use  of  the  test  was  to  hind  a  popish  succrasor. 
His  lordship  was  instantly  sent  prisoner  to  the 
castle  by  the  parliament ;  and  the  lord-advocate 
announced  that  he  would  impeach  him.  Not- 
withstanding these  high  courses,  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle,  son  to  him  who  suffered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign,  and  formerly  known  as  I^rd  Lorn, 
avowed  the  same  sentiments  as  Belhaven ;  and  his 
speech  was  believed  to  have  sunk  the  deeper  into 
the  mind  of  the  duke,  because  he  was  silent  about 
it.  Soon  after  the  duke  removed  Lord  Stair  from 
his  high  office  of  president  of  the  court  of  session, 
and  inetituted  prosecutions  against  him  and  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  which  induced  them  both  to  fly  their 
country,  where  neither  the  lords  nor  the  parliament 
-would  have  afforded  them  any  protection.  To  hit 
Argyle,  James  called  upon  him  at  the  council- 
table  to  take  the  test  Ai^le  took  it,  but  added 
to  his  oath  this  limitation,  "  That  he  took  the  test, 
80  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  itself ;  and  that  he 
meant  not  to  preclude  himself,  in  a  lawful  way, 
from  endeavouring  to  make  alterations  in  church 
and  state,  so  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  his 
religion  and  loyalty."   James  permitted  this  ex- 


planation to  pass  without  remark,  with  a  imil> 
ing  countenance  invited  Aigyle  to  «t  beside  hin 
at  the  council-board,  and,  in  Uie  conneof  tbedij*! 
business,  frequently  whispered  in  his  ear  as  if  ia 
friendly  confidence.  Two  cUys  after,  nerothclai, 
be  was  committed  to  the  casue  of  Edinboigb,  and 
charged  with  treason  for  making  and  utterii^  the 
limitation.  The  captive  earl  wrote  to  the  ^ 
hoping  that  he  had  not  deserved  hishigbnw'adii- 
pleasure,  expressing  his  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
his  majesty  and  his  royal  highness,  and  begging  ts 
know  what  satisfaction  was  expected  from  hint, 
and  where  and  how  he  might  live  with  hia  high- 
ness's  favour.  James  left  the  letter  unanivered, 
but  some  of  the  court  cabal  sent  to  inform  Argrlt, 
secretly,  that  no  more  was  designed  than  to  humble 
him,  decrease  his  feudal  power  in  the  vodcnt 
highlands,  and  deprive  him  of  his  heritable  ud 
other  offices ;  and  James  himself,  when  some  it 
court  spoke  as  if  it  was  intended  to  threaten  life 
and  fortune,  exclaimed  "Life  and  fortune?  Gad 
forbid."  Nevertheless,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
Argyle  was  brought  before  the  slavish  sod  feml 
lords  of  justiciary,  who^  by  a  majority  of  three  ft  | 
two,  foimd  that  the  offences  charged  i^ainit  Um 
did  really  amount  to  treason  and  lesing-makbi; 
and,  with  indecent  haste,  sent  the  case  to  thesnn 
or  jury.  Good  and  wise  men  had  been  suggestiii; 
for  years  measures  to  abate  these  hereditary  htta  | 
and  feuds,  which  were  one  of  the  greatest  cones  of 
Scotland ;  yet,  by  the  special  selection  of  tlit  j 
court,  the  Marquess  of  Montrose,  the  grandson  of  I 
him  who  had  been  hanged  by  Ai^le  and  ^ 
covenanters,  the  hereditary  and  implacable  enemy 
of  all  that  bore  the  name  of  Campbell,  sat  tbeieii 
chancellor,  or  foreman  of  the  jury,  and  detimtd 
the  hurried  sentence  of  guilty.  And,  on  that  tot 
day,  that  no  time  might  be  lost, "  the  dark  cabil" 
dis|iatched  a  letter  to  the  kingi  which,  withoot 
givmg  any  particular  account  of  the  proceeding, 
represented  that,  after  a  full  debate  and  dear  piv- 
bation,  Argyle  had  beoi  found  guilty  of  treastn, 
and  uiged  "  that  it  was  usual,  and  most  fit  for  hii 
majesty's  service  and  the  advantage  of  the  ctd^b, 
that  a  sentence  be  pronounced  uptm  the  verdict 
the  assize,  without  which  the  process  would  be 
still  imperfect ;  after  which,  his  majesty  mig^ 
order  all  further  execution  to  be  sisted  (suspendoi) 
during  pleasure."  "This  letter,"  says  Ralpii. 
"  was  signed  by  the  whole  coundl,  not  at  discre- 
tion, after  the  usual  form,  but  by  special  oommtDd 
laid  on  every  member,  the  clerk  going  about 
the  letter  from  man  to  man,  and  extorting  everr 
subscription  by  pleading  that  command,  and  inik-  | 
ing  complaint  to  the  duke  if  any  scrupled  to  yield  j 
obedience.  Hence,  some  bish^  thought  thei&- 
selves  obliged  to  forget  their  nmction,  and  uil 
their  hands  in  this  cause  of  blood ;  and  even  kik 
of  the  earl's  own  friends  and  reU^ons  had  not  tic 
firmness  to  decline  what  they  blushed  to  perfonn."' 
TVeviously  to  his  mock  trial,  the  earl  had  beea 
warned  that  close  conference  had  been  held  aDo;  I 

•HkL  ' 
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the  duke*8  "  ftmiliars/*  who  recalled  how  the 
earl  had  been  pardoned  by  his  majesty  in  1663, 
after  he  had  been  found  guilty  by  the  Karl  of  Mid- 
dleton  and  the  parliament ;  and  how  it  was  then 
esteemed  a  capital  error  in  Middleton,  that  he  had 
not  proceeded  at  once  to  executiou  in  spite  of  his 
majesty's  order  to  the  contrary — for  though  this 
might  iiave  cost  Middleton  a  frown,  it  would  have 
cost  him  no  more.  And  it  was  reasoned  among 
the  familiars,  that  if  a  proceeding  of  that  nature 
would  have  been  tw  lightly  resented  then,  it  would 
be  altogether  overlooked  now,  when  the  Duke  of 
York  was,  as  it  wne,  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
And  they  further  concluded,  that  to  postpone  the 
death  of  the  earl  woold  look  like  diffidence;  where- 
as his  instant  execution  would  have  a  very  salu- 
tary effect*  At  tiie  same  time  that  these  secret 
particulars  were  poured  into  the  ear  of  the  pri- 
soner, he  was  told  that  nothing  but  hit  weather 
would  appear  towards  him  till  his  doom  wss  sealed ; 
and,  after  his  trial,  he  was  warned  of  the  letter  of 
the  council  to  the  king  signed  by  special  command. 
Argyle  became  convinced  that  nothing  short  of 
his  life  would  satisfy  the  rage  of  his  enemies ;  and 
that  he  had  no  way  to  escape  their  cruelty  except 
by  flight.*  Yet,  the  day  after  his  conviction,  and 
the  dispatch  of  the  letter  to  the  king,  he'appUed  to 
the  Duke  of  York  for  a  short  audience.  The  duke 
replied,  "  That  it  was  not  usual  to  speak  to  crimi- 
n^B,  except  with  rogues  concerned  in  a  plot,  when 
discoveries  might  be  expected ;  but  that  he  would 
Gonaider  of  it.'*  On  the  morrow  be  refused  to  grant 
the  audience.  Argyle  applied  again,  and  James 
again  refiised.  A  day  or  two  after,  some  troops  of 
horse  and  a  regiment  of  foot  were  marched  into 
Edinburgh,  and  the  earl  was  informed  that  he  was 
to  be  brought  down  from  the  castle  to  theTolbooth, 
whence  criminals  were  usually  carried  to  the  scaf- 
fuld.  Argyle  then  begged  to  see  his  daughter-in- 
law.  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  disguised  himself  as 
that  lady's  page,  and  succeeded  in  following  her 
out  of  the  castle.  He  fled  to  London,  where  he 
lay  concealed  for  some  time,  and  then  crossed  over 
to  Holland,  where  he  found  many  friends  and 
countrymen,  fugitives  like  himself,  enjoying  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  of  Oran^.  Immediately 
after  his  evasion,  the  hnds  of  jusUciary  decreed 
and  adjudged  that,  as  a  traitor  convict,  be  was 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  treason ;  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death  when  apprehended,  at  what  time 
and  in  what  place  and  manner  his  majesty  should 
think  fit  to  ordain  ;  that  his  name,  memory,  and 
honours  should  be  extinct;  that  his  posterity 

*  Aigyle  had  been  guilty  ot  ttwl  offetwai  which,  ta  th«  eyn  of 
the  DukB  of  York,  wen  nnpardoDablB.  He  w>»  the  only  mu  of 
quAlity  in  ScoUand  who,  after  the  diaeaTery  of  lha  popiab  plot,  took 
uui  A  oomnitaBiaa  to  diMrm  the  papisu  (whether  <»it  of  frtibUQ  h„i 
ur  private  atdmnaity,  ie  hard  to  oeclde);  and.  uud-T  '.fcin  aame  hgTiT 
lily,  baviag  aammoaed  the  chief  of  the  IfaodoDaltU  to  aurreiid-^  I*"' 
arms,  it  drew  upou  him  a  little  war:  Maedonalil  thpreiipaa  phi  K^' 
Arxyloehlre  with  an  armed  fiirce,  aod  cominittlng  hu4Ul[|ln«  ^Inf! 
•idea  on  tlte  earl'a  land*  and  tuiuuilc  and  when  n  hv('\4  *'\ 


ly.  Dot  in  G 
tioD  •itiat  Ih  Ui  ineolMea  ot  bb 
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should  be  incapable  of  honour,  place,  or  office ; 
and  that  his  estates,  goods,  and  chattels  should  be 
forfeit.  The  apology  made  for  the  irregularity  and 
severity  of  these  proceedings,  which  astonished 
and  terrified  all  Scotland,  and  deeply  affected  every 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms  who  was  not  an  idola- 
ter of  the  prerogative,  and  ambitious  of  being  a 
slave,  was  simply  this — that  they  were  only  in- 
tended to  force  the  Earl  of  Ai^le  to  surrender 
some  hereditary  jurisdictionB  which  were  incompar 
tible  with  those  of  the  crown,  and  with  the  regiuar 
administration  of  justice  by  the  national  courts. 
The  king  having  made  large  deductions  for  the 
satisfaction,  as  it  was  said,  of  the  earVs  creditors, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  younger  branches  of 
the  fkmiWi  afterwards  zestored  the  forfeited  estates 
to  Lord  Xom,  the  earl's  eldest  son :  but  he  re- 
tained all  the  hereditary  jurisdictions  as  rights  of 
the  crown;  and  these,  with  others  which  were 
wrenched  from  their  possessors,  or  resigned  in 
fear,  were  shared  among  the  creatures  of  James's 
court,  to  be  holden  during  the  royal  pleasure.  But 
the  Duke  of  York  procured  from  the  terrified  par- 
liament an  act  far  more  important  to  himself :  for 
it  was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  maintain  the 
lawfulness  of  excluding  him  &om  tiie  succession, 
either  upon  account  of  his  religion,  or  upon  any 
other  ground  whatsoever.  This  act  he  obtained, 
to  show  the  exclusionists  in  England  that  a  civil 
war  must  be  entailed  upon  the  two  kingdoms  if 
they  persisted  in  their  scheme,  or  succeeded  in  bar- 
ring him  £rom  the  English  throne.  James  then  gave 
loose  ta  his  natural  temper,  which,  from  his  youth 
upwards, had  been  severe  and  unforgiving;  and 
so  thoroughly  had  the  cruelties  of  Lauderdale  and 
Sharp,  and  the  religious  animosities,  brutalized 
the  people,  and  set  them  like  wild  beasts  against 
one  another,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  govern 
them  either  by  mercy  or  severity;  and  hence 
James  had  in  the  Tories  eager  instruments  to  cut 
deeper  than  he  might  order,  and  a  standing  exciue 
for  all  the  cruelties  that  might  be  committed.* 

The  permission  to  return  to  England  after  the 
departure  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  not  been 
obtained  by  James  without  the  disgraceful  intrigue 
in  which  his  brother's  French  mistress  and  the 
perfidious  Earl  of  Sunderland  had  been  principally 
engaged.  Sunderland,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
had,  by  the  king's  express  commands,  voted  for 
the  bill  of  exclusion  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but, 
for  his  present  successful  intrigue,  he  was  restored 
to  the  favour  of  the  duke  and  tu  his  former  office. 
Charles,  however,  betrayed  more  uneasiness  of 
mind  than  firaternal  aflection  when  his  brother 
waited  upon  him  at  Newmarketf   James,  to  re- 

l!urui:l.-lVi-tT.iw.— n.ili.!>. 
X  Vfiivlt  1  limn  man*  Ni " 'u  wa»  millwl  nponby  the tIco- 

abaWMUifi  ol  il'io  neinhlfn  iini-j  iimiurnnj ,  "  li..,  m  the  nime  of  that 
\tli[OMl^i'»-*>,  t'-ni!T"i"l>"'i  i^i'ii  'it  I'l'i'ii.  and  bepraiivd  hia 
Bjiiil  li*|iluiri*>  *in"l  i>iiv(mmi'ni  uf  >r -il  iii<l  iiutU  in  church  and 
'le  -Vw  viV'=^  i-'ii"--!  io|iLii«.l  -■  1  11  LL  1^  ihW  aver  aUuil  by  tlia 
1  irrtiMl  .Ln  iin*        >'.i'li-- ■,  ..ii'!  ■  fiiinle nance  the  IIlrIa- 

''^' „1  ^li  n«  lin.vtu;    ■  ..  I :  ■■It  they  wew  the  beat 

"       --  vi  stiu  cfj""  ■  ■'"•-*[  tliii  iDteniew  and 

iltni^huwUi  ■'I'd  uiuatTiiD  that  the  anivaiakty 
nfeMdte  ta  (ai  iwt  vt  Ut  MtnralMm, 
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move  his  anxiety,  told  him  that  he  had  no  ambition 
to  meddle  again  in  the  affairs  of  England,  but  that 
he  wished  to  be  intrusted  with  those  of  Scotland. 
And  Charles  received  this  declaration  with  thanks, 
having  in  vain  endeavouied  to  make  James  con- 
Ibrm  outvudly  to  die  Established  Church.  With 
fiill  Uber^  to  dispose  of  all  power  and  places  in 
Scotland  as  he  pleased,  the  duke,  after  about  two 
months*  stay  in  England,  took  leave  of  the  king,  iu 
order  to  return  to  Scotland,  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment there,  and  then  bring  up  his  family  to  court. 
On  hie  voyage  a  disastrous  accident  had  well  nigh 
relieved  both  nations  from  all  the  fears  they  entei^ 
tiuned  on  his  account.  The  Gloucester  frigate, 
which  carried  him  and  bis  retinue,  struck  upon  a 
sand-bank  called  the  Lemon  and  Ore,  about  twelve 
leagues  from  Yarmoudi.  It  was  mght ;  the  duke 
was  in  bed ;  and  there  was  nine  feet  vnter  in  the 
hold,  and  the  sea  fast  coming  in  at  the  gun-ports 
before  he  threw  on  his  clothes  and  got  upon  deck. 
The  seamen  and  passengers  were  in  no  command, 
running  hither  and  thither,  and  every  man  study- 
ing how  to  save  his  own  lift.  **  This  forced  the 
duke  to  go  out  at  the  large  window  of  the  cabin, 
where  his  little  boat  was  ordered  quietly  to  attend 
him,  lest  the  passengers  and  seamen  should  have 
thronged  eo  in  upon  him  as  to  overset  his  boat. 
This  was  accordingly  so  conducted  as  that  none 
hut  Earl  Winton  and  the  President  of  the  Session, 
with  two  of  the  bedchamber  men,  went  with  him. 
They  were  forced  to  draw  their  swords  and  to  hold 
people  off."  Other  boats  were  put  out  and 
crammed,  people  leaping  'pHe-mHe  from  the 
shrouds,  the  yards,  and  the  deck  of  the  frigate, 
which  was  sliding  off  the  sand-bank,  and  going 
down  in  deep  water.  One  boat  was  upset  by  being 
overloaded ;  the  persons  in  the  other  boats  saved 
themselves  by  beating  off  the  desperate  swimmers 
that  would  ciiiig  to  their  sides.  The  royal  yachts 
in  attendance  on  the  frigate  came  up  in  an  oppcff- 
tune  moment,  and  took  the  duke  and  the  rest  of 
the  survivors  on  board.  Lord  O'Brien,  the  Earl 
of  Roxburg,  Sir  Joseph  Douglas,  one  of  the  Hydes, 
who  was  lieutenant  of  the  Gloucester,  Sir  John 
Berry,  the  captain,  and  above  one  hundred  and 
thirty  more  persons  perished.  Among  the  survi- 
vors, who  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  persons, 
was  Captain  ChurchiU^  for  whose  preservation 
James  is  said  to  have  taken  great  care.*  His 
Royal  Highness  went  on  to  Edinburgh^  called  the 
council,  and  declared,  as  the  king's  will,  that  the 
administration  of  affairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
his  three  creatures,  the  Earls  of  Perth,  Queens- 
berry,  and  Aberdeen,  who  adopted  the  most  arbi- 
trary system,  not  only  punishing  the  Covenanter* 

nhow  efecKon  be  tiad  tbrnterly  nnrd.  AtthU  momeDt  lha  Dnka  of 
MoDinoDtlt  had  been  ileprnrd  of  bII  liis  hOMmri  except  Um  peenfe, 
tha  Onler  of  Iha  □■rler,  And  ihU  chaDcrllonhip.  Tbe  ||o«neil  men 
could  biudly  ArVl  tbe  Dnke  of  York  (Ibe  Dufco  or  A1b«ni»r]e,  the 
■tnpld  too  of  Honk,  «»•  eboura) ;  but,  to  ibow  their  rnrerence  fur  hU 
litjclineia,  Ihey  took  da«n  Moonioalh'B  portrRlt,  which  h*d  been 
buaR  up  with  i{Test  eeremoDy  not  loug  before  iu  tbelr  aeliuola.  uul 
pQbllely  burned  it  with  niiny  IbiuH*. 

*  Lctur  <rf  tbe  Lord  Prwoil  of  Edinbntgb,  Sir  Jninei  Dick,  who 
vna  *n  bontd  Uia  Dvke  at  Tork'a  aUp,  mm  printed  by  lUryupk 
CAppasdtx},Badk]r8irH«MrBakr-Lattei«iL«ilD»i«Mi«ak.  . 


and  Camenmians,  but  all  who  were  suspected  of 

keeping  cconpany  with  them,  or  of  giving  them  soy 
merciful  assistance  in  their  hour  of  need.  Coum 
of  judicature,  which  had  their  boots  and  their  other 
tortures,  and  which  differed  very  little  from  the 
Inquisition,  vrere  erected  in  the  southem  and  vett- 
em  countries.  Above  two  thousand  individoils 
were  outlawed,  and  the  soldiers  were  authorised  to 
shoot  any  delinquents  that  would  not  Fenounce 
Cameron's  and  CargilPs  declarations  against  the 
king,  and  pray  God  to  save  him.  Thousands  d 
Presbyterians,  who  had  taken  no  part  with  thoie 
desperate  enthusiasts,  began  to  think  of  anigrstum 
to  America. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Duke  of  York  had  re- 
turned with  his  wife  and  family  to  England,  and 
had  been  reappointed  lord  high  idmiral,and  lodged 
at  St.  James's.  As  soon  as  aU  thisvras  Imown  tothe 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  gone  abroad  vpoL 
the  king's  promise  that  James  should  be  kept  at  i 
distance  in  Scotiand,  that  over^confident  perm 
came  again  hastily  over,  in  defiance  of  Curles^i 
command.  He  was  rueived  m  Uie  atf  of  London 
with  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  As  in  Uie  year 
16'79-80,  Monmouth  set  out  with  a  train  and 
equipage  little  less  than  royal,  to  make  a  progress 
through  thekingdom.  He  was  followed  by  aretiuoe 
of  a  hundred  or  more  persons,  all  armed  and  magni- 
ficently accoutred.  In  Lancashire,  Staffordshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Cheshire  he  was  treated  hfce 
a  king  or  heir-apparent.  The  Ijords  Macclesfield. 
Brandon,  Rivers,  Colchester,  Delamere,  Russell, 
and  Grey,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  and  many  others  ot 
the  high  gentry  of  the  Whig  party,  met  him  at  ibc 
head  of  their  toiants  in  dil^rent  places.  And, » 
the  ancient  manners  of  England  were  not  at  that 
time  laid  aside,  most  of  th»e  who  came  to  mas. 
him  were  armed.  When  he  appnadied  a  town, 
he  quitted  his  coach,  and  rode  into  it  on  hone> 
back :  the  nolnlity  and  gentry  went  forenmt  in  i 
band ;  at  a  distance  and  single  Tode  the  duke ; 
and,  at  a  distance  behind  him,  the  servants  and 
tenants.  When  he  entered  the  towns,  those  wbc 
received  him  formed  themselves  into  three  ranks; 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  burghers  being  placed  a 
the  first,  the  tenants  in  the  next,  and  ue  servants 
in  the  last.  He  gave  orders  for  two  hundred  coven 
to  be  prepared  wherever  he  dined.  At  diDner,  t«t 
doors  were  throm-n  open,  that  the  populace  micb: 
enter  at  the  one,  walk:  round  the  table  to  aee  tbar 
favourite,  and  give  place  to  those  who  foUovcd 
them  by  going  out  at  the  other :  at  other  times  he 
dined  in  an  open  tent  in  the  field,  that  he  might 
the  better  see  and  be  seen.  At  Liverpool  he  even 
ventured  to  touch  for  the  king's  evil  He  entered 
into  all  country  diversions;  and,  as  he  wras  of 
wonderful  agility,  even  ran  races  himself  on  foot  j 
and,  whoi  he  had  outstripped  the  swiftest  of  the 
racers,  he  ran  again  in  his  boots,  and  beat  than, 
though  running  in  their  shoes.  The  prizes  whidi 
he  gained  during  the  day  he  gave  away  at  chris- 
tenings in  the  evening.  The  bells  wo«  miK, 
bonfims  made,  and  Tomes  of  fize-anna  dacfaaigeid 
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wherever  he  came :  the  populace,  waving  their  hata 
in  the  air,  shouted  after  him,  **  A  Monmouth !  A 
Monmouth ! "  • 

All  these  proceedings,  together  with  some  of  a 
more  private  nature,  were  watched  by  a  well- 
organized  body  of  spies,  who  had  been  collected 
and  drilled  through  a  series  of  years  by  Mr.  Chif- 
finch,  and  who  now  sent  hourly  reports  to  court. 
The  king  and  his  brother  were  the  more  alarmed, 
because  they  knew  that  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  plotting  royalists  had  held  their 
meetings  and  consultations  at  horse-races,  cock- 
matches,  and  similar  sports,  which,  upon  that  ac- 
count chiefly,  had  been  proliibited  and  put  down 
by  Cromwell.  The  notorious  Jeffreys  was  at  this 
time,  with  his  interest  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  of 
York,"  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  having  caused  the 
removal  of  Sir  Job  Charletou,  who  is  described  by 
a  Tory  friend  as  "  an  old  cavalier,  loyal,  learned, 
grave,  and  wise."  Taking  advantage  of  some 
disturbances  which  happen^  at  Chester,  Jeflreys 
got  from  court  a  commUsion  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
and  began  to  make  uge  of  it  against  the  admirers 
and  friends  of  the  Protestant  duke.t  Monmouth 
himself  was  arrested  at  Strafford,  where  he  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  in  the  public  streets 
with  all  the  inhabitants  en  masse.  A  single  mes- 
senger from  London  entered  the  town,  and  showed 
the  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  on  the  charge  of 
"  passing  thioagh  the  kingdom  with  multitudes  of 
riotous  people,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and 
the  tenor  m  the  king's  subjects."  He  submitted 
at  once,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  relying  upcm 
his  tutor  Shaftesbury's  salutary  provision  of 
Ao&eor  corpus;  and  in  London  he  was  immedi- 
ately admitted  to  bailt  The  king  and  the  court 
party  had  long  complained  that  they  could  have 
uo  chance  at  law  against  their  opponents  so  long 
as  the  city  was  allowed  to  appoint  Whig  sheriffs.^ 
£mboldened  by  the  passiTe-obedience  addresses, 
which  still  continued  to  arrive  in  shoals,  and  by 

*  Dklrymplr,  Hrnioin. 

i  Ur.  Uoolb.  iJttmid*  Eul  of  WkrriDgtoD,  ha*  left  ■  •triklDc 

Krtriut  of  Jeffrey*,  m  be  appwnd  «t  ihli  tinw  u  ckief  jiutlce  irf 
leater:— "  Hi*  nmtae  U  Sir  G.  Jeffrey*,  who,  1  muit  aay,  bchand 
himaelf  more  llkB*>ck-padiUii|,  than  with  that  fravlly  that  he*Mmi 
■  Judge.  Hv  w>*  iniiihty  witty  upon  the  priMtoer*  at  the  bar.  Ha 
wa*  Tsiy  ftill  of  hi*  joke*  upon  ppople  that  came  to  giva  evidenee,  not 
•uITennx  them  to  deelare  whkt  tbi^  had  to  *ay  in  their  owd  way  and 
melhod.  hot  would  Interrapt  them.  Iieeauae  tliey  beharnl  with  mure 
trraTity  than  be.  Bat  I  do  not  lutlat  upon  tht*,  nor  npo<i  the  late 
liouri  he  kept  in  ont  dty.  It  b  ««id  he  wu  eveir  nifht  drinking  tiU 
two  o'clock,  or  beyond  that  time,  and  that  be  went  to  hi*  chamber 
drunk ;  but  thi*  1  hurt  only  tiy  coamun  fame,  for  I  w«*  not  in  hi* 
oumpany— I  ble*«  God  I  ani  noi  a  mau  of  hi*  prinetple*  ui  beltavlour 
—but  in  the  morning*  he  appeared  with  the  ■ymplomaof  a  man  that 
orer-nigbt  had  lakea  a  larae  cap." 

t  Hi*  bail  were  L<«dt  Uutaell,  Orey,  Ice. 

f  ShaAa>bnTy.  alter  hi*  rcleaae,  had  broniht  action*  fur  delkma- 
tion  and  eun^incy  afaiiiu  one  Cndock,  who  bad  called  him  a 
tnitor,  and  against  Giahame.  the  tolletlor  of  the  Treasury,  who  had 
been  employed  la  •nborning,  or  at  leatt  collecting,  witaF**e*  agalnrt 
faim.  Cradock,  by  the  adftee  of  the  crown  lawyn  *,  moTed  that  tbe 
writof aummoni  forajury  *hon]d  be  tramtfef^  f  '-'ia  Landtin  tu 
eome  other  eonnt},  that  theretnra  might  be  hii  ain  i.  ihh-  '^ii  'I  , 
the  court  luiUted  "  that  it  wa*  not  likely  lotw  Ai  iiU'-d-ui  it\„\  Iq 
the  city.''  Sbaftetbury,  on  the  other  aide,  dcclan  l  "  1  h.li  ii.  >.  .,;j;;i 
expect  noJuatlceel*ewhere|  that, *o  many  oouniii  t  Iiu'.iiil-  r<'i!..,..J  . 
upon  him  in  their  addre****,  ho  could  out  ex^i^cL  jn-ii^L.  .  ^ 
them:  aud.  thetvfore.  be  ehould  withdraw  hi*  icIh^ti.'  'ih,-  tX''}!^ 
Jutttcr,  Praoci*  North,  retorted  that  hi*  loidiliii'  <  rriLiLuuy^ 
Kreally  cunftrm  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  tt  oughi  d:ii  tu  »  ' 
in  LuDdon,  eeeing  hi*  lorddiip  wonU  not  tnul  hdv  i^iJiej-jn^li  A 
Knglaod  with  Ua  cwus,  Thu  nch  PH^  erlatu W  Um  «diI?K  VJ 
botu  mn  w     In  Uw  dtht.  Jj  « 
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the  evident  consternation  and  despondency  of  the 
Whigs,  and  encouraged  by  tbe  supple  character  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  the  then  lord  mayor,  they  re- 
solved to  get  these  important  appointments,  with 
the  selection  of  juries,  into  their  own  hands.  In 
the  olden  times,  as  a  compliment  to  the  first  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city,  it  had  been  usual  for  the  lord 
mayor,  at  the  Bridge  House  feast,  to  drink  to  a 
citizen,  who,  on  Midsummer*day,  was  approved 
as  one  of  the  new  sheriffs,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  the  livery,  who  then  elected  the  other  sheriff 
by  themselves.  Ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle  of  the  parliament  with  Charles  L, 
ibt  nomination  by  drinking  had  been  put  down, 
and  both  sheriffs  had  always  been  elected  by  the 
common  hall.  But  now  the  court  lawyers  repre- 
sented that  obsolete  custom  as  a  right  in  the  lord 
mayor;  and  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  request  of  the 
king,  drank  to  Dudley  North,  a  brother  of  Francis 
North,  the  chief  justice,  whose  Tory  principles 
were  generally  known,  and  whose  abilities  and 
decision  of  character  were  reasonably  feared.  The 
Whigs  insisted  that  the  nominatiuo  of  Dudley 
North  was  illegal,  and,  a  poll  having  been  de- 
manded, Papillon  and  Dubois  were  returned  by 
an  immense  majority.  But  the  lord  mayor  com- 
plained of  irregularity  and  riot;  the  Chief  Justice 
North  and  the  council  backed  him ;  and  Dudley 
North  and  Rich,  a  man  almost  equally  devoted 
to  the  prerogative,  were  illegally  thrust  into 
the  offices  of  sheriffii  of  London  and  Middlesex. 
It  is  indisputable  that  the  Whig  sheriffs — 
more  particularly  in  the  business  oi  tbe  popish 
plot — had  acted  and  induced  juries  to  act  with 
extreme  partiality  :  but  it  was  not  the  inten-' 
tion  of  government  to  secure  impartiality ;  it  was 
their  wish,  as  it  was  afterwards  their  boast,  that 
Tory  sheriffs  aud  Tory  juries  should  retaliate  in 
kind,  or  passively  give  whatever  verdicts  the  king 
might  require  against  the  popular  party."  The 
court  and  the  Duke  of  York  lust  no  time  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  these  sdvantages,  aud  pursuing 
the  war  of  factions  by  means  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. The  duke  brought  an  action  under  the  sta- 
tute de  scandcUis  maffnalum  against  Pilldngton, 
one  of  the  late  Whig  sherifb,  who  had  named  the 
juries  which  had  ignored  the  bills  against  Shaftes- 
bury and  the  Protestant  joiner,  and  who  had  re- 
fused to  join  a  city  deputation  to  congratulate  his 
highness  on  his  happy  return  Scotland.  The 
words  specially  charged  were,  that  Pilkington 
madly  said  "  The  Duke  of  York  fired  the  city 
at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  and  he  is  now 
coming  vrith  his  papists  to  cut  our  throats." 
The  damagea  were  laid  at  the  enormous  amount 
of  100,0002.  Two  brother  aldermen.  Hooker 
and  Tulae^  bad  the  honour  of  being  witnesses 
against  Koai  v««arin^  to  the  scandalous 
^orda.     ^Q^tiiiftV^rt'jremved  the  smiles  of  the 
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court;  but  a  Uiird  witness,  Sir  Patience  Ward, 
■who  did  not  swear  as  was  wished,  but,  on  the  cou- 
trary,  attempted  to  palliate  the  evidence,  and  save 
Pilkington,  was  afterwards  prosecuted  with  pecu- 
liu  m^evolence,  was  found  guilw  of  {Kijury,  and 
■enteiuxd  to  the  pillory^   In  the  main  case,  so 
fbnrard  were  the  juries  now  diosen  in  finding  ver- 
dicts as  the  court  wished,  Pilkington  was  sentenced 
to  pay  the  100,000/.  dam^es.   This  showed  that 
his  utter  ruin  was  aimed  at ;  and,  to  prevent  it, 
he  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  in 
execution,  in  discharge  of  his  bail,  without  a  pro- 
spect or  hope  of  release.  In  all  these  proceedings, 
and  in  others  of  a  similar  character.  Sir  George 
Jeffreys,  who  was  now  Recorder  of  London  and 
high  m  the  Duke  of  York's  favour,  bore  a  very 
conspicuous  part.     Before  the  system  of  Tory 
sherifis  and  {Kicked  Tory  juries  was  organised,  it 
had  been  determined  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  all 
the  corporations  of  the  kingdom  by  means  of  quo 
wanaiUos  ;  biU,  having  secured  one  grmd  means 
of  attadc  and  defence,  uie  court  took  time  to  ma- 
ture Uie  latter  scheme,  to  {oepare  men's  minds  fin 
the  important  chai^  and  to  procure,  from  the 
slavish,  the  timid,  and  the  time-serving,  voluntary 
offers  to  surrender  the  charters  of  bcHTOughs,  the 
municipal  liberties  of  the  nation*  which  were  the 
foundation  and  the  bulwark  of  all  other  liberties. 
When  the  trimming  minister  Lord  Halifax  saw 
how  affairs  went  in  the  city  of  London,  he  said 
that  there  would  be  hanging ;  and  his  uncle  and 
opponent  Shaftesbury  felt  that  his  own  neck  was 
in  danger,  and  that  nothing  leas  was  intended  than 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig 
-party,  and  the  establishment  of  a  fiearce  and  bloody 
despotism.    In  this  st^  of  mind  he  withdrew  to 
his  House  in  Aldersgate-street,  and  called  around 
him  all  the  disaffected  and  desperate  peiqile  in  the 
cit^  still  hoping  to  accomplidi  his  former  boast — 
**  That  he  would  walk  the  Idi^  teisureW  out  of  his 
dominions,  and  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  vaga- 
bond upon  the  earth  like  Cain — or,  failing  in 
this,  at  least  to  manage  matters  in  such  a  way 
that  he  and  his  party  should  not  perish  with- 
out a  blow,  or  be  led  like  sheep  to  Uie  slaughter 
— ^which,  in  the  end,  they  were.    Not  know- 
ing that  his  Absalom,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  was  alike  contemptible  for  intellect  and 
for  heart,  had  already  more  than  half  betrayed  him 
and  the  secrets  of  his  party  to  the  king,  he  clung 
to  that  paltry  reed.  At  the  same  time  Shaftesbury 
concerted  his  measures  with  Lord  Russell,  Lord 
Essex,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  Algernon  Sidnev.  These 
men  were  hearty  in  the  cause,  thoroughly  deter* 
mined  to  risk  life  and  fortune  in  a  struggle  against 
the  bold-feced  and  advancing  tyranny ;  but  they 
neither  agreed  as  to  their  ultimate  end,  nor  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  end  was  to  be  brought 
about.    The  extremes  were  represented  by  Lord 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney  :  Russell  was  for 
gentle  remedies,  for  a  correction  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  by  law  estaUished,  for  the  utter 
cxtirption    popwyi  and  for  the  frtibliiihment  of 


one  national  church,  which,  if  not  presbyterisn, 
would  have  been  very  like  it :  Sidney  was  undie- 
guisedly  for  the  entire  destruction  of  royaltj,  fur  iLe 
re-establishment  of  his  darling  Commonwealth,  suil 
for  the  widest  and  most  perfect  toleration,  to  include 
the  Catholics  and  all  sects  and  denominatians  ui 
men,  without  any  state  church  or  privileged  clozf 
whatever.   Honesty  of  purpose  soA  a  mediucnn 
of  talent  were  common  to  the  two ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  infamous  scoundrel  thu 
Russell's  kinsman,  liord  Howard,  or  than  Ford, 
Lord  Grey,  who  were  both  admitted  into 
confederacy.    Nor  can  much  be  said  in  faTouj 
of  other  members  of  the  secret  conclave  in  Aldrrt- 
gate-street.     Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  bad  be<rt 
a  favourite  of  the  king  and  the  companion  d 
his  worst  debauches ;  Wildman  was  one  tLst 
merited  the  name,  for  he  had  constantly  lived,  fic 
thirty  years  and  upwards,  in  plots  and  a^tatum* 
that  had  never  come  to  good  ;  and  Trenchard 
"  a  battered  parliament-man,**  high  in  talk,  be. 
low  in  courage.  Shaftesbury  was  no  fighting  mao ; 
and  yet  it  appears  that  he  had  more  boldness  au 
decision  than  any  of  them,  or  than  all  of  them  pm 
together.  He  recommended  the  immediate  takin; 
up  of  arms,  and  spoke  confidently  of  his  tec 
thousand  brisk  boys  in  the  city  that  were  ready  u 
rise  at  the  movii^  of  his  finger;  but  Momnou . 
pretended  to  despise  the  citizens  as  compared  ni'Ji 
regular  troops,  and  proposed  that  the  insurrecti-fr. 
should  be  begun,  not  in  town,  but  in  the  countiv ; 
"  because,  if  the  king's  troops,  which  were  oiu> 
about  five  tliousand  men,  and  at  that  time  ii' 
quartered  in  London,  should  march  out  to  qucL 
the  insurrection,  the  capital  would  be  1^  be- 
guarded ;  or,  if  they  continued  in  town  to  over- 
awe it,  the  insui^ents  would  increase  in  nmnhei 
and  courage  in  the  country.**   So  contzadictory  i 
the  evidence,  and  bo  evident  the  ialaehood  <«r  mv^. 
of  the  witnanea,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  pan  >.- 
the  Btory  free  from  doubt.   According,  huwen?. 
to  the  most  generally  received  account,  it 
agreed  that  the  rising  should  take  place  or  be  x:- 
tempted  simultaneously  in  town  and  country  ;  u 
it  appears  that  Shaftesbury  undertook  to  raise  . 
city;  that  Monmouth  engaged  to  prevail  up.-- 
Lord  Macclesfield,  Lord  Brandon,  Lord  DelamcTr. 
and  others  to  rise  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashirr. 
that  Lord  Russell  corresponded  with  Sir  Frace- 
Drake  and  other  disaffected  gentlemen  in  the  «^^ 
of  England ;  that  Trenchaid  engaged  to  have  eJ 
the  inhabitants  of  his  tovm  of  Taunton  up  in  atc- 
at  a  minute*s  notice ;  and,  lastly,  that  Shaftcsbcn 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  ^  the  ten  thouiar ' 
brisk  boys,  de^^urii^  at  ^  returning  want 
concert  and  spirit  amoi^  his  friends,  and  dreadi... 
to  be  betrayed  either  purposely  or  by  imbecil  :* 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  .threw  up  the  saw 
as  lost,  and  secured  his  neck  by  flight.  Shaftes- 
bury certainly  retired  to  Holland  on,  or  a  dav  i** 
two  before,  the  19th  of  November  (l682)/a3; 
died  at  Amsterdam,  with  rage  and  fear  in  Lb 
heart  and  gout  in  hui  itoiiuai»  about  aU  wecki 
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after  his  flight.  Hii  old  adrenary,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  Baid  of  his  deaths  "  that  thoee  of  bis 

own  party  extenxiated  the  loss  of  him  by  saying 
he  did  them  more  hurt  than  good ;  and  that  the 
court  would  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  any  advan* 
tage  to  them,  as  being  of  opinion  be  did  them 
more  good  than  hurt :  so  that  his  departure  was 
neither  lamented  by  his  iriends  nor  rejoiced  at  by 
his  enemies."  But  Shaftesbury,  with  all  his  vices 
and  errors,  deserved  in  some  things  a  different 
kind  of  epitaph ;  and,  though  there  is  truth,  there 
is  more  point  than  truth,  in  Ormond's  smart  saying ; 
for  tlie  flight  and  death  of  the  veteran  plotter 
struck  a  damp  to  the  heart  of  his  party,  and  raised 
the  confidence  of  their  opponents.  Many  resigned 
thennselves  to  what  seemed  a  destiny,  foradcing 
altc^i^her  the  projects  and  bye-paths  he  had 
chalked  out  as  leading  to  civil  and  religious  liberty ; 
while  some  few,  perhaps^  rushed  into  mad  and 
sanguinary  schemes  of  their  own  devising.* 

A.  B.  1683.  —  On  the  12th  of  June,  about 
six  months  after  Shaftesbury's  evasion,  Josiah 
Keyling,  a  salter,  formerly  a  flaming  Whig,  and 
who  had  been  so  daring  as  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
loyal  lord  mayor  for  his  conduct  in  the  business 
of  the  sheriffs  (for  which  he  now  feared  the  visi- 
tations of  a  Tory  jury),  waited  upon  the  Duke  of 
York's  favourite,  Lord  Dutmouth,  and  informed 
his  lordship  that  there  was  a  terrible  plot  a-foot  in 
the  city  against  the  kill's  life.  Dsrtmouth  car- 
ried the  informer  to  Sir  LeoUne  Jenkins,  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  **  who  had  labourol  in  the  great 
work  of  new-modelUng  the  city,  the  sheriffs,  and 
the  court  of  aldermen. ''f  Jenkins  suggested  that 
a  second  witness  would  be  necessary,  and  Keyling 
went  away  and  got  his  brother  to  overhear  a 
terrible  conversation  between  himself  and  one 
Goodenough,  late  under-sheriff,  a  busy  man  in  the 
city,  and  described  as  being  formerly  a  satellite 
of  niy  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Having  done  this,  he 
led  his  brother,  who,  it  is  said,  went  very  unwill- 
ingly* to  the  secretary  at  Whitehall.  In  the 
mean  time  some  of  Keyling's  associates  chanced 
to  see  him  lurking  about  the  palace,  and  charged 
him  with  a  design  to  betray  them.  One  of  them, 
said  to  have  been  Rumbald,  whom  he  afterwards 
charged  so  capitally,  proposed  that  they  should 
instantly  make  sure  work  by  seizing  and  dis- 
patching him ;  but  his  tears,  protestations,  and 
oaths  of  fidelity  prevailed  upon  the  rest,  and 
they  let  him  go.  And  thereupon  he  went  straight 
to  the  secretary's  office,  and  there  made  still 
more  ample  disclosures.  Keyling's  narrative 
at  this  stt^e  was,  in  substance,  as  follows 
About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the 
king  went  last  to  Newmarket,  which  was  in  the 
month  of  March,  Goodenough,  after  some  intro- 
ductory discourse  on  what  would  be  the  sad,  t\t^-  , 
condition  of  the  citizaia  of  London,  in  case  i\ 


should  lose  their  charter,  asked  hhn  how 


men  he  could  procure  to  take  away  the  JIk^Kv 
the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York;  and  whjj^  7 
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majesty  was  actually  at  the  Newmarket  meeting, 
Goodenough  repeated  the  same  question,  and  this 
time  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  join  the  plot. 
Keyling  was  then  introduced  by  Goodenough  to 
several  of  the  conspirators,  and  engaged  others 
himself,  as  Burton,  a  cheesemonger ;  Thompson, 
a  carver ;  and  one  Barber,  an  instrument-maker, 
all  of  Wapping.  At  a  meeting,  by  appointment, 
with  Rumbald,  the  maltster,  at  the  Mitre  tavern 
without  Aldgate,  it  was  agreed  that  the  party 
should  go  down  to  a  place  called  the  Rye.,  near 
Hoddesden,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  Rumbaldhad 
a  house,  and  there  cut  off  his  majesty  and  his  bro- 
ther on  their  return  from  Newmarket.  The  manner 
of  doing  it  was  proposed  to  be  thus  >— Rumbald's 
house  being  by  the  highway-side,  the  undertakers 
were  to  hide  themselves  under  a  wall  or  pale; 
and  when  his  majesty's  coach  came  opposite 
to  them,  three  or  four  were  to  shoot  with  blun- 
derbusses at  the  postilion  and  horses ;  and,  if  the 
latter  did  not  drop,  two  more  of  the  party,  dressed 
like  labourers,  were  to  rush  out  of  a  lane  near 
the  place  with  an  empty  cart,  which  they  were 
to  draw  athwart  the  way,  in  order  to  stop  the 
horses,  while  several  others  of  the  gang  fired  on 
the  king  and  his  guards.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
at  the  Dolphin,  behind  the  Exchange,  they  spoke 
with  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  ^e  king  might 
choose  to  come  np  from  Newmarket.  Rumbald  had 
heard  that  he  would  return  that  very  night ;  but 
Hone,  the  joiner,  and  West  thought  he  could  not 
come  for  sereral  days ;  and  West,  a  lawyer,  said,  If 
he  do  not,  how  many  swan-quills,  how  many  goose- 
quills,  and  how  many  pair  of  crow-quills  (mean- 
ing, in  their  plot  jargon,  blunderbusses,  muskets, 
and  cases  of  pistols,)  must  you  have?"  Rum- 
bald said,  that  they  should  require  six  swan-quills, 
twenty  goose-quills,  and  twenty  or  thirty  pair  of 
crow-quilts,  with  ink  and  sand  (powder  and  bul- 
lets) proportionable.  The  maltster,  however,  went 
down  to  his  house  at  Rye,*  without  any  of  his 
associates,  without  arms,  or  any  actual  prepara- 
tion ;  and  while  he  was  there  the  king  and  duke 
passed  close  by  his  house  on  their  way  to  London 
with  only  five  of  the  Life  Guards.  Rumbald  after- 
wards told  Keyling  that  if  he  had  had  but  five  men 
with  him  he  could  have  done  their  business.  The 
conspirators,  however,  remained  inactive,  making 
no  preparations,  and  only  indulging  in  tidk.  But 
about  a  fortnight  before  Keyling  made  the  dis- 
covery to  government  he  had  received  a  paper  from 
Croodenough,  containing  the  nnmes  of  certain 
streets  and  alleys  in  the  city,  wherein  he  was  in- 
vited to  make,  with  the  assistance  of  nine  or  ten  . 
others,  an  inquiry  as  to  what  number  of  housekeepers, 
joumeyTuen,  and  a^ipTentices  might  be  isused  upon 
occsAwn  either  to  jMilit-j  the  assassination,  in  case  it 
should  taVp  rAftCe,  «  ^  to-o^CTSte  in  an  insuTicc- 
tion.inT  "i^httulditfit  lake  place,  or  be  girenwp. 
GocJdrtv^^^id  «A«aWl»  into 
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twenty  parts  or  districtB;  but,  according  to  Key- 
liog,  he  himself  refused  to  meddle,  and  so  did  Rum- 
bald's  brother,  and  one  Helby,  a  carver.  Aflerwards 
Keyling  met  Goodenough,  Wade,  Nelthrop,  "West, 
Walcot,  and  one  they  called  the  Colonel^  at  the 
Salutation  tavern  in  Lombard-street,  where,  having 
asked  Goodenough  and  West  what  care  was  taken 
for  arms,  he  was  told  that  a  good  provision  was 
already  made ;  and  that  he  must  above  all  things 
be  secret  and  cautious,  for  if  the  present  design 
miscarried,  they  never  should  be  able  to  retrieve 
themselves.  Rumbald  declared  that  to  take  off 
the  king  and  duke  would  be  a  keeping,  not  a 
breaking,  of  one  of  the  ten  commandmentB ;  since 
it  would  prevent  a  civil  war,  in  which  abundance 
of  blood  must  have  been  shed.  West,  after  the 
king's  safe  return  from  Newmarket,  proposed 
that  the  thing  should  be  done  of  a  sudden,  between 
Windsor  atkd  Hampton  Court,  a  road  which  the 
royal  brothers  often  travelled.  Such  was  the  in- 
former Josiah  Keyling*B  Jirst  disclosure ;  but,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  those  great  professors  of  the 
art.  Gates  and  Bedloe,he  subsequently  went  into  a 
regular  crescendo  movement,  adding  new  circum- 
stances, and  giving  more  weight  and  circumstantial- 
ity tu  the  old  ones.  After  producinghis  brother  John 
as  a  witness  to  the  conversation  into  which  he  had 
beguiled  Goodenough  at  the  tavern  behind  the  Ex- 


change, he  made  it  appear  (and  his  brother  f«at 
with  him)  that  Goodenough  had  succeedol  a 
organizing  the  twenty  districta  in  the  dtj ;  tk 
20,000/.  were  promised,  and  would  be  isa^  f 
demand,  to  the  twenty  persons  who  undenook  h 
those  districts ;  that  Uie  Duke  of  Monmwith  ui 
all  his  friends  were  concerned  in  raising  ^ 
money ;  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was,  idct 
over,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  insuntctua;  itu 
the  person  called  the  Colonel  would  advance  10ft> 
towards  paying  for  arms ;  that  Wade  of  Breii 
kept  200/.  or  300/.  in  town,  and  that  be  bisMi: 
(Goodenough)  had  about  60/.  in  plate  uvi  i^"^ 
as  much  more  of  his  own  in  gold  for  the  sanK  x- 
vice ;  that  a  hundred  horse  were  ready  *m 
to  mount  them ;  that  nothing  was  wantiiu  be 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  if  there  was  fsiit  - 
man  there  would  be  no  want  of  money  to  pLctT 
both ;  that  that  very  evening  there  w«  to  b(  i 
meeting  of  the  persons  principally  coDcemcd ; )  £ 
that  now  the  thing  was  no  longer  to  be  doue  bt- 
tween  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court,  but  a: 
next  bull- feast  in  Red  Lion  Fields.  Two  in 
after  this  signiScant  addition,  the  two  KcytiW 
deposed  that  they  had  had  another  mefiiDC  <^ 
Goodenough  at  another  tavern  behind  the  ^J■ 
change ;  that  they  there  had  asked  him  «bat  i*^ 
sons  of  quality  would  be  concerned ;  utd  thi£ 
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had  answered,  that  William  Lord  Russell  would 
be  concerned  to  his  uimost^  and  use  all  his  interest 
to  accomplish  the  desim  of  kilting  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  York.*  This  was  precisely  what  the 
Duke  of  York  and  most  at  court  (out  of  old  hatred 
to  Russell)  most  wanted ;  and  a  few  days  after,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  apprehending  Good- 
enough,  Rumbald,  Colonel  Rumsey,  Walcot, 
Wade,  Nelthrop,  Thompson,' Burton,  and  Hone, 
fw  high  treason.  According  to  Lord  Keeper 
North,  or  rather  his  brother,  R^^r  North,  **  John 
Keyling  had  most  perfidiously,  and  to  the  intent 
that  bis  disonrery  might  be  public,  gone  to  divers 
of  the  par^,  and  told  them  what  he  had  done.  So 
that  it  began  to  be  discoursed  in  town  that  there  was 
a  discovery  of  a  plot  against  the  king's  life ;  where- 
by tlie  principal  conspirators  came  to  be  assured  of 
it,  and  none  could  be  apprehended  but  one  Barber, 
B  poor  instrument^maker  at  Wapping.  This  poor 
fel  Low  discovered  the  whole  material  ^trt  of  the  dis- 
coveiy  with  very  little  difficulty ;  whereby  it  was 
plainly  understood  that  there  was  a  reality  in  the 

deaign,  and  Keyling  an  honest  man."t  Burnet  also 
saya  that  John  Keyling,  who  had  been  drawn  into 
the  snare  by  his  brother,  sent  adrertisementa  to 
Gtoodenoueh  and  all  the  other  persona  whom  be 
had  name^  to  go  out  of  the  way^*  litis  Barber, 
the  poor  iDitnunent-maker  at  Wapping,  was  not 
in  die  proclamation ;  nor  had  his  name  been  men- 
troned  by  Keyling,  otherwise  than  as  that  of  a 
person  to  whom  he  had  himself  spoken  about  the 
plot ;  and  though  he  was  brought  by  warrant  be- 
fore the  council,  it  was  rather  to  make  use  of  him 
ns  a  witness  than  to  proceed  against  him  as  a 
criminal.  On  the  very  day  that  the  proclama- 
tion was  issued  this  man  gave  in  his  evidence, 
-which  differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of 
Joaiah  Keyling.  "  I  never  heard,"  said  Barber, 
**  that  this  was  intended  against  the  king,  for  he 
never  was  mentioned  in  any  respect,  that  I  did  un- 
derstand ;  but  I  did  verily  believe  that  it  was  meant 
by  his  royal  highness."  According  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Joikins,  the  disoovery  was  still  imperfect, 
and  more  endence  was  wanting.  He  had  no 
sooner  made  the  remark,  than  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  council  declared  that  a  friend  of  his  had  re- 
ceived overtures  from  West,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, who  offered  to  surrender  himself  if  he  might 
have  hopes  of  pardon ;  and  as  soon  as  Barber  was 
sent  out,  this  new  witness  was  brought  in.  West, 
who  it  is  said  had  previously  consulted  and 
arranged  his  story  with  Josiah  King,  deposed  that 
there  had  been  for  many  months  a  plot ;  that  Fer- 
gUBon,  a  Scottish  minister  and  bosom  friend  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Arayle,  was  deep  in  it ;  that  afler 
Fe^;u8(m's  return  irom  Holland  there  lud  been 

*  At  this  >fam0  of  j^-diMorcry  Joilah  Kvyllng  mverred  that 
Ooodenouxli  >M  RambaM  bftd  taM  him  "  tbera  wu  a  ranionitrni,  ' 
ur  daclvratloD  icadv  drawn  np,  wbkh  would  be  prioUd  «Kalntt  tv^ 
diiy  that  tlwir  deiifMd  oonmoUoit  wm  to  be,  whRmn  Uif7  1t^^e 
sue  the  p0cn>ta  of  chtDmey-Rioiiey,  which  leeroed  to  be  moat 
oni.  MpecUUT  totbeeommoD  |i«o|Jei  ud  thmt  thoy  would  li|![*ih^ 
k.inf'B  dMtlt  upon  the  paplati  u  ■  eootiitiutloB  of  tb*  fonner  nijf  >.V' 

4  EuuneB.— ThmmnoUMT  obMnathHU  ■bout  tha  K«rRj^>^lta 
Noxth't  lim  oTtlM  TbM  Morthi.  '^iJ^'iT 


many  discourses  about  destroying  the  king  as  well 
as  the  duke ;  that  Ferguson,  Goodenough,  Rum- 
bald,  Rumsey,  and  Walcot,  sometimes  met  at  his 
(West's)  chunbers,  he  being  a  lawyer ;  that  Rum- 
bald  was  the  most  active  for  the  murder ;  but  the 
reason  why  the  thing  had  not  been  done  on  the 
king's  return  from  Newmarket  was,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  his  lodgings,  his 
majesty  had  returned  to  Whitehall  several  days 
before  the  assassins  were  ready  at  the  Rye  House. 
"  This,"  says  Burnet,  **  seemed  to  be  so  eminent  a 
providence,  that  the  whole  nation  was  stmck  with  it, 
and  bodi  preaduTB  and  poets  had  a  noble  sul:ject 
to  enlarge  on,  end  to  snow  how  much  the  king 
and  the  duke  were  under  the  watchful  care  of  Pro- 
vidence.***  West  further  deposed  that,  after  the 
king's  return  from  Newmarket,  Fei^son,  Rum- 
bald,  and  Goodenough  chai^d  him  with  the  office 
of  providing  arms,  and  that  he  had  accordingly  be- 
spoke thirty  cases  of  pistols,  thirty  carbines,  and 
ten  blunderbusses,  of  one  Daft,  a  gunsmith,  in 
Shire  Lane  ;  that  at  a  tavern,  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month  before  Keyling  discovered  the  plot,  he 
(Keyling)  had  been  very  earnest,  and  had  said 
that,  for  all  their  jesting,  he  and  some  few  more 
might  yet  save  the  city  charter  and  the  whole 
nation.  West  afterwards  delivered  in  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  other  informations,  at  so  many  seve- 
ral times,  each  deposition  going  farther  than  the 
preceding  ones,  and  filling  up  gaps  in  them,  after 
the  &shion  of  the  popish  plot  witnesses.  North, 
who  has  no  mercy  on  Oates  and  Bedloe,  finds  this 
conduct  justifiable  and  perfectly  natural  in  West 
and  the  other  wimesses  for  the  court  against  the 
patriots ;  and  he  says,  very  coolly,  that  West,  not 
being  quite  sure  of  his  pardon,  put  his  memory  to 
the  rack  to  deserve  it-f  It  would  be  tedious  to  give 
even  the  substance  of  these  thirteen  successive  de- 
positions :  the  principal  points,  as  brought  out  from 
time  to  time  by  the  racked  invention  rather  than 
memory  of  West  and  his  advisers,  wa«,  that  he  had 
received  money  from  Ferguson  on  account  of  the 
arms  he  had  bespoke,  and  was  assured  that  there 
would  be  no  want  of  men  of  quality  to  join  the 
insurrection;  that  Wildman  md  money  to  buy 

*  Biataop  Spnt^  eloqneiMM  mvj  Mm  u  k  iiWaliiMDi  "  Bat 
wht1(t  they  were  ihna  wholly  Intent  on  tbb  batbaioBi  work,  and  pni- 
cMdsd  wcnraly  la  lu  eonrnvanea,  witboiit  uy  tha  leutdoabtora 
pntpeTDui  fuccei*,  beholill  on  «  taddMi  QoA  mirMuhmdy  dtMp- 
polnted  aU  tlieir  hop«i  and  detlira*.  by  lh«  terribto  eoDflaitatlon  nn- 
expMtedly  bre&hinK  ont  at  Newtnaiketi  tn  which  ounordiiwiy 
erent  there  wu  one  moit  lemarkable  paifsge,  tbftt  la  not  w  feiw- 
nlly  taken  Dotlee  of  at.  for  the  Klary  of  Ood  aod  the  wuAidon  of  Us 
m^leity'a  eoemta,  Irought  to  be :  for  after  that  the  appcMcUog  Any 
of  ttie  flamea  had  driven  Ihe  kinx  out  of  hto  own  pauce^  hltn^eaty 
at  flritTemoTcd  Into  another  quarter  of  the  towa,  lemote  fKm  the 
flte,  and  u  yet  free  from  any  anooyanee  of  imolu  end  uhc*.  Then 
hU  m^*ty,  finding  he  might  l>e  tolerably  well  accommodeled,  had 
reaolved  to  ttay.  and  continue  hit  recreationa  a*  heftare,  till  the  daj 
fliit  named  ft>t  hU  ioontey  back  to  London.  But  hb  majeety  had  do 
■oonermade  that  retolutiim, whan  [than^  the  wlnd.aicondnctedbyaB 
iDTlaiUe  power  from  above,  preecntly  ehansed  about  and  blew  the 
amoke  and  cinden  dlicevly  on  hU  new  lodgtntt*'  making  them  in  a 
mooieiit  a*  untenable  aa  the  <Aher.  Upon  ihlt,  hU  najeaty  betnf 
-nt  to  a  new  ahitt,  an*  not  ftndlnn  the  Bke  eon»en)eney  eUewbeia. 
KntoedlateW  dedwed  lie  would  «peedHy  relom  to  Whltehalli  aa  he 

l*^»t\'w       »«fflia>Ate  tfl  ti«        to  adtnnwMg*  what  one  of 
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amu ;  that  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  had  commu- 
nicated to  him  a  project  for  making  an  insurrec- 
tion ;  that  in  their  jai^on  the  conspirators  called 
the  aaaasnnation  "  the  lopping  point,"  and  the 
insurrection  "  the  general  point,"  in. ;  that  they 
had  consulted  on  a  model  of  goTemment  to  he 
adopted  afler  the  king's  death,  and  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  this  new  constitution  were  presented  to 
Ijord  Russell ;  that  Algernon  Sidney  and  Wild- 
man  held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  traitors 
in  Scotland ;  that  there  had  been  meetings  of  the 
conspirators  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  and  projects  to 
shoot  the  king  and  duke  on  their  return  from  the 

? lay-house  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  streets ;  that 
'erguson  had  mentioned  something,  hut  not 
assassination,  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had 
answered  him  sternly,  "  You  must  look  upon  me 
in  the  capacity  of  a  son that  this  answer  damped 
their  design ;  hut  at  last  it  was  resolved,  that  if 
Monmou&  should  become  troublesome,  he  too 
should  be  killed ;  that  Ferguson,  the  preacher,  did 
all  he  could  to  keep  the  conspirators  to  the  "  lop- 
ping point,**  nod  otten  complained  of  their  want  of 
spirit,  saying, "  These  are  weak,  silly  men,  and 
not  fit  for  these  things,  who  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween destroying  a  prince  merely  for  his  opinion 
in  religion,  and  destroying  tyrants  who  design  to 
overthrow  the  laws,  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
all  civil  rights ;"  that  (the  crescendo  did  not  reach 
this  pitch  of  bold  absurdity  till  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  depositions)  the  conspirators  had  made 
up  ^eir  minds  to  kill  the  loyai  lord  mayor,  and 
Dudley  North  and  Rich,  the  two  intrusive  she- 
riffs, and  to  hang  up  the  skin  of  North,  stuffed,  in 
Guildhall ;  that  most  of  the  judges  were  to  be 
killed,  and  their  skins  stuffed  and  hung  up  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  that  some  of  the  principu  re- 
puted pensioners*  skins  were  to  be  stuffra  and 
hung  up  in  the  Parliament  House,  &c.  &c. ;  that 
Mr.  Carleton  Whitelock  and  Mr.  Edmund  Waller 
(the  son  of  the  poet)  kuew  of  the  plot,  and  that 
Colonel  Rumsey  had  assured  the  deponent  that 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  inclinable  to  answer 
the  people's  expectations,  and  submit,  if  placed 
upon  the  throne,  to  be  little  more  than  a  Duke  of 
Venice,  though  Rumsey  said  that  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong and  we  great  lords  about  Monmouth,  de- 
signing great  offices  to  themselves,  would  not  hear 
of  these  restrictions  upon  the  prerogative  rojral, 
and  were  for  leaving  everything  to  the  decision 
of  a  parliament;  but  Rumsey  added  that  the 
people  were  not  worth  venturing  for ;  that  the 
**  loppii^"  would  bring  a  great  distress  to  the 
Protestant  cause  all  the  world  brer,  and  agreed 
with  Wes^  that,  but  for  the  shame  of  the  thing,  it 
would  be  well  to  turn  informer.  Thus  ititrodiiced, 
Rumsey,  an  old  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
in  Portugal,  surrendered  himself,  and  desired  that 
he  might  first  be  permitted  to  speak  privately  with 
the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York.  One  of  his  ob- 
jects in  this  was  (at  least  according  to  North)  to 
ascertain  whether  the  king  was  willing  the  Duke 


of  Monmouth  should  be  accused,  that  he  mig^t 
shape  his  evidence  accordingly.*  Rumsey  named 
the  late  Ixird  Shaftesbury,  Jjord  Russell,  Mr. 
Trenchard,  Roe,  the  sword-bearer  of  Bristol,  and 
most  of  the  other  persons  ah%adj  nuned  by  Key- 
ling  and  West ;  he  asserted  that  nothii^  less  was 
intended  than  the  killing  the  king  and  his  brather, 
and  changing  the  whole  government ;  that  he  him- 
self had  been  appointed  to  make  an  offer  of  the 
command  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  as  soon  as 
the  levies  should  be  completed ;  but,  as  the  said 
levies  never  wco-e  completed,  he  had  said  nothing 
at  all  to  his  grace.  But  Colonel  Rumsey,  as  w^ell 
as  West  and  Keyling,  had  his  recollections  and 
amplifications  to  get  up  at  leisure.  According  to 
his  "  further  information,"  about  the  beginning  of 
November  last  he  went  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury to  the  house  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  wine  mer- 
chant, near  Lombard-street,  where  he  met  the 
Duke  of  Moiunouth,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Grey,  Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong,  and  Ferguson,  whom  he  told, 
in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  name,  that  it  was  la^h 
time  to  come  to  some  resolution  about  the  rising. 
They  answered,  by  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Lmd 
Grey,  that  Mr.  Trenchard,  who  had  promised  a 
thousand  foot  and  two  or  three  hundred  horse, 
had  written  from  Taunton  to  require  more  time ; 
and  that  so  they  could  not  stir  for  the  present. 
"  I  returned,**  continued  Rumsey,  *'  with  this 
message  to  my  Jjord  Shaftesbury,  and  upon  it  my 
lord  resolved  to  leave  England."  In  this  third 
information  Rumsey  said,  moreover,  that  Fenuson 
had  promised  the  assistuice  of  three  hundred  Scots, 
who  were  in  London,  and  who  would  be  ready  st 
a  day's  warning ;  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  were  in  all  I^lsikl  twelve  hundred  Scots 
who  had  all  been  out  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 
who  could  be  depended  upon;  some  of  these 
being  gentlemen's  sons,  though  now  transfimned 
into  peidlars  for  di^ise  and  subsiatence.  He 
added  that  he  had  be^  told  by  Roe,  die  BriMol 
sword-bearer,  that  Gibbons,  Uie  Duke  of  Moo- 
mouth's  footman,  had  said  that  nothing  but  taking 
off  the  two  brothers  would  do  the  business;  and 
that  the  best  place  to  effect  it  would  be  from  a 
mount  in  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  garden,  looking 
into  Covent  Garden ;  and  that  he  had  heard  other 
things  which  convinced  him  that  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  were  deep  in 
the  worst  parts  of  the  plot.  Here  Rumsey  preva- 
ricated most  pitifully;  but  Shepherd,  the  vnne- 
merchant,  was  now  brought  in  to  support  hia  crazy 
evidence,  and  to  swear  expressly  "  against  Ike 
grandees  of  the  variy.**  Shepherd,  giving  a  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  meeting  from  what  Rumsey 
had  done,  deposed  that,  some  time  before  Shaftes- 
bury fled  to  Holland,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
Lord  Grey,  Lord  Russell,  Sir  Thomss  Armstrong, 
Colonel  Rumsey,  and  Ferguson,  met  at  his  house 
in  the  city,  vhere  they  discoursed  about  the  means 
of  securing  his  majesty's  guards;  and  that,  in 
order  thereto,  at  he  was  informed  at  their  next 
■  Emms. 
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meeting,  Monmouth,  Grey,  and  Armstrong  walked 
about  the  court  end  of  the  town  by  night,  and 
found  the  guards  very  remiss,  so  that  the  se- 
curing of  them  would  be  feasible  enough,  pro- 
vided they  couJd  only  have  a  certain  force  :  but. 
Shepherd  added,  that  finding  such  a  force  was  not 
to  be  had,  the  project  of  securing  the  guards  was 
wholly  laid  Guide,  as  far  as  he  knew.   The  merit 
of  his  evidence  consisted  in  his  so  expressly 
chai^ng  the  grandees ;  and  though  Shepherd 
swore  Riimsey  was  present  at  this  conference  about 
seizing  the  guards,  which  Rumsey  himself  had  as 
yet  made  no  mention  ot^  and  though  Rumsey  had 
sworn  that  his  business  there  was  to  deUver  a 
message  from  Lord  Shaftesbury,  which  Shepherd 
had  made  no  mention  of,  the  disagreement  was 
overlooked;  and  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  day  afler 
Shepherd's  first  appearance  as  a  witness,  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Mon- 
mouth, Grey,  Russell,  Armstrong,  Walcot,  and 
others.  Monmouth  immediately  absconded,  show- 
ing in  this,  as  in  all  other  crises,  a  delicate  regard 
for  his  own  personal  safety,  and  an  ungenerous 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  his  friends.  Doubts 
have  been  started  as  to  Monmouth's  real  father, 
but  tlie  paternity  of  Charles  seems  strongly  marked 
in  the  disposition,  habits,  and  manners  of  the 
selfish  young  man.*   Lord  Russell  was  the  first 
of  the  grandees  that  was  secured.   He  was  taken 
into  custody  in  his  own  house  by  a  messenger,  who 
had  walked  for  some  time  before  his  door,  either, 
it  is  supposed,  irom  the  man*s  own  desire  to  warn 
him  of  his  danger,  or  from  the  wish  of  the  court 
to  frighten  him  away,  in  order  to  interpret  his 
flight  into  a  confession  of  guilt.    Russell  was 
found  neither  preparing  for  flight  nor  hiding  him- 
self, but  sitting  tranquilly  in  his  study ;  and  when 
the  single  messenger — for  only  one  was  employed 
— showed  him  his  warrant,  he  made  no  effort  of 
any  kind  to  escape,  but  obeyed  as  if  it  had  been 
backed  by  an  army.    As  soon  as  he  was  in  cus- 
tody he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  life,  knowing  how 
obnoxious  he  was  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  only 
studied  to  die  with  decency  and  dignity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Tories,  his  behaviour  before  the  king 
and  council  was  weak  and  undignified,  and  he 
appeared  in  very  great  confusion.f   According  to 
tlie  Whigs,  it  was  not  very  firm,  but  still  generous 
and  high-minded  with  relation  to  his  friends ;  and 
there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  he  refused  to 
answer  anythmg  that  might  affect  others.  Accord- 
ing to  Burnet,  the  king  told  him  that  nobody  sus- 
pected him  of  any  design  against  his  person,  but 
that  he  had  good  evidence  of  his  being  engaged  in 
de^^igns  against  his  government.    Every  question 
put  to  Russell  was  a  snare,  and  his  greatest  fol]y 
■was  his  answering  at  all.    When  asked  whether 
he  had  ever  been  at  Shepherd's,  and  when  Ia«t^ 


•  It  «w  DOtorioni  Uwt  lAuy  Waltm,  viw  «ai  Mt  to  tnd 
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replied  that  he  had  been  there  frequently  to  taste 
and  buy  wines,  &c.,  but  he  could  not  say  when  he 
was  there  last.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 
gone  thither  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  but  as 
to  the  rest  of  Uie  persons  then  present,  he  con- 
ceived he  ought  not  to  answer,  as  dangerous  con* 
structions  had  been  put  upon  their  meeting.  In 
reply  to  other  questions,  he  denied  that  there  was 
ever  any  discourse  about  a  risii]^  in  the  W^est,  or 
about  surprising  the  king's  guards,  or  about 
TauntMi  or  Mr.  John  Trenchard,  or  about  any 
design  for  a  nwag  in  Scotland  ;  only  he  had  heard 
"general  discounes  of  many  distixBsed  people, 
ministers  and  others,  of  tlie  Scottish  nation, 
that  it  would  he  a  great  chari^  to  rdieve  them.*** 
After  this  examination  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Upon  entering  the  dismal  gate,  he  said 
that  "  he  was  sworn  against,  and  they  would  have 
his  life."  His  faithful  servant  hoped  that  matters 
were  not  so  desperate ;  but  his  lordship  rejoined, 
"  Yes  !  the  devil  is  looBe."t  Lord  Grey  next  ap- 
peared before  the  council,  where,  according  to 
Roger  North,  "  he  did  not  at  all  decline  answering, 
but,  with  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  world,  made 
professions  of  loyalty,  and  denied  all  practice 
against  the  king  :  but,  when  Rumsey  was  produced 
face  to  face,  he  was  dashed ;  but,  presently  re- 
collecting his  srpirits,  said  he  knew  well  enoi^h  he 
must  be  committed,  as  the  testimony  against  him 
was  upM  oath,  though  never  so  false ;  and  desired 
he  m^ht  be  permitted  to  live  in  his  own  lodgings 
instead  of  bemg  sent  to  prison  so  late :  and  tlwugh 
this  was  refused,  he  was  so  far  gratified  as  to  be 
lermitted  to  lie  in  the  Serjeant's  house."  "  This 
"iberty,"  continues  Nortli,  "  he  made  use  of 
so  that  he  conferred  with  his  frieuds,  and,  it  is 
likely,  provided  for  his  escape ;  for  the  serjeant 
was  made  drunk,  or  pretended  to  be  so ;  and,  just 
as  he  should  have  entered  into  the  Tower,  he  lefl 
the  Serjeant  asleep,  and  walked  away,  took  boat 
and  crossed  the  Thames,  and  from  thence  escaped 
to  his  own  house  at  Hastings,  and  afterwards  found 
a  vessel  that  carried  him  into  Holland ;  and  the 
serjeant  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  his 
stead."!  l"Qg*  it  is  said,  wondered  that  Ijoid 
Howard  was  not  in  the  plot;  but  admitted  that 
he  was  so  great  a  rogue  that  the  party  might 
welt  have  been  afraid  of  trusting  him.  "  Lonl 
Howard,"  says  Burnet,  **wa8  AiM  going  about, 
and  protesting  to  every  person  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  plot,  and  that  he  knew  of  none ;  yet  he 
seemed  to  be  imder  a  consternation  all  the  while. 
Lord  Russell  told  me  he  was  with  him  when  the 
news  was  brought  that  West  had  delivered  him- 
self, upon  which  he  saw  him  change  colour,  and 
he  asked  him  if  he  apprehended  anything  from 
him  ?  He  confessed  he  had  been  as  free  with  him 
as  with  any  man.  Hampden  saw  him  afterwards 
under  gcesX  fears  ;  and,  upon  that,  he  wished  him 
Xfj  go        of  the  wa^  ii  he  thought  there  was 
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matter  agabut  Idn,  and  if  he  had  not  Btrength  of 
mind  to  snffier  anjtibing  that  might  happen  to 
him."  Though  Homid  vas  his  rdative,  Kussell 
had  always  regaided  him  with  distmst  and  aver- 
sion ;  hut  the  scoundxel  had  captivated  Algernon 
Sidn^  with  enthusiastic  professions  of  repub- 
licanism; Sidney  had  introduced  him  to  Lord 
£ssex;  and,  between  them,  RusscIPb  objections 
were  removed.  At  first.  West,  of  whom  Howard 
was  so  much  aftwd,  did  not  bring  sny  serious 
charge  against  him ;  but  after  being  laid  in  irons, 
and  threatened  with  the  gallows,  West  "  told  all 
he  knew,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  he  knew.**  In 
his  new  story  he  said  that  Lord  Howard  had  pro- 
posed, as  the  best  way  of  killing  the  king  and  the 
duke,  that  Monmouth  should  ffdl  into  Newmaricet 
with  a  body  of  three  or  four  hundred  horse,  and 
so  take  them  all  in  their  sleep.*  Howard  had 
now  tar  some  time  been  on  the  alert,  and  it  is  said, 
and  almost  positively  proved,  that  he  had  made 
secret  o£fen  to  the  conit  to  sacrifice  BasseU  as  &e 
mice  of  his  own  life.  At  last,  four  days  before 
RusselPs  trial,  and  the  day  after  Walcott  had  been 
examined,  the  serjeant-at-arms,  attended  by  a 
squadron  of  horse,  was  sent  to  his  house  at 
l6iightsbridge  to  apprehend  him ;  and  appre- 
hended he  was  accordmgly,  though  not  till  after  a 
long  and  curious  search ;  for  he  had  hid  himself  in 
a  cbamney  which  was  concealed  by  a  tall  cupboard 
which  stood  before  it ;  and  probably  he  had  not 
been  taken  if  the  warmth  of  his  bed  and  the  sight  of 
his  clothes  scattered  about  the  room  had  not  made 
it  evident  that  he  was  not  fax  off.}  He  was  taken 
in  his  shirt.  Few  dunmey-sweeps  wonld  have 
behaved  so  basely  :  he  trembled,  sobbed,  and 
wept  When  earned  befine  the  council,  he  offered 
to  conftss  in  private  to  t3>e  king  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  secret  audience  was  granted  to  the 
kneeling,  paling  caitiff,  and  immediately  after  it 
&e  Earl  of  Essex,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Hampden 
were  clapped  up  in  the  Tower.  Essex  was  brought 
up  from  his  house  at  Cassiobury  by  a  party  of 
horse,  and  seemed  so  little  apprehensive  of  danger 
that  even  his  wife  did  not  imagine  he  had  any 
trouble  on  his  mind.  Others,  who  knew  more  of 
his  doings,  or  of  the  intentions  of  the  court,  offered 
to  secure  his  escape ;  but,  out  of  tenderness  for  his 
friend  Russell,  he  would  not  stir,  lest  his  flight 
might  incline  the  jury  unfavourably.  He  was 
firm  before  the  council,  but  this  was  followed  by  a 
cimfusion  of  manner  j  and  in  the  Tower  he  fell 
under  great  depression  of  spirits.  He  was  »msti- 
tutionally  a  m^ancholy  man ;  and  the  closeness  of 
his  prison,  the  memories  a^out  it,$  the  critical 
situation  of  himself  and  his  best  frioids  were 

■  BniMU 

i  Captain  Waleot  *t  flnt  tbou|ht  ot  laviiig  IiU  life  by  acenaiog 
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sufficient  to  convert  even  a  gay  and  sanguine  nun 
into  a  sad  and  hopeless  one.  Hewrotetohisirife 
to  express  hia  sorrow  at  having  rained  lia 
and  her  children;  but  the  faigh-niinded  lady 
begged  that  he  wodd  not  think  of  ho-  or  the  CM- 
dren,  but  only  study  how  to  support  his  vn 
spirits  and  keep  his  secret.  Algernon  Sidney  pre- 
served a  sort  of  Roman  fortitude  uid  self-collect- 
edness  both  in  the  Council  Chamber  and  in  the 
Tower :  he  told  Charles  and  his  ministers  that  he 
would  not  answer  their  ensnaring  questions ;  thit 
they  must  seek  evidence  against  him  from  wme 
other  man.  Hampden  also  refused  to  snswer  in- 
tem^;atories ;  and  Armstrong  and  many  othen, 
Scots  aa  well  as  English,  that  were  seized,  hehaved 
with  great  constancy,  and  were  tme  to  the  edge 
of  the  axe  to  their  friends  and  party.  When 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood  was  offered  hie  life  if  he 
would  turn  evidrace,  the  proud  Scot  smiled,  and 
said,  "  They  who  can  make  such  a  proposal  ion 
neither  me  nor  my  country.** 

Meanwhile  petitions  were  presented  Sim 
City  of  London,  which  had  been  gaj^^ed  and  te^ 
rified  into  loyalty,  and  from  the  magistrates  of 
Middlesex,  praying  for  the  suppression  of  dissent- 
ing conventicles ;  for  justice  upou  "  atheistical  fa-  , 
sons,    rebellious    spirits,  infamous  miscreaiu,  ' 
monsters,"  &c. ;  and  for  die  condign  punishmaii  < 
of  those    execrable  villains  and  traitora"  m- 
victed  of  a  design  against  his  majesty's  predooi 
life.*    Walcot,  who  had  played  away  hii  \ife 
through  a  returning  love  of  honour  and  fair  fuot, 
— Rouse,  who  had  only  been  saved  by  the  Wlw 
sherifGi  and  a  Lond(m  jury  from  being  hai^  1^ 
his  friend  College, — and  Hone,  a  joiner,  nn 
bnnm;ht  to  trial;  and  upon  the  elabotnted,yet«31  ; 
contradictory  evidence  of  Rumsey,  Keyling, 
West,  they  were  condemned  and  executed  a) 
traitors.    Walcot  and  Rouse  died  protesting  their  < 
innocence  of  any  design  of  murdering  ei^  ^  I 
king  or  the  duke ;  but  Hone,  the  joiner,  who  had  I 
pleaded  guilhr  to  part  of  the  indictment,  confested 
that  he  had  spoken  with  Ctoodoiough  aboni 
killing  the  blackbird  and  goldfinch  (the  kin;  vti 
his  brother),  though  no  arms  had  ever  been  pn^ 
vided  or  any  preparation  made-t  After  their  tial| 
it  waa  resolved  to  proceed  with  that  of  Lord  Rinsd! : 
and  a  Tory  jury  was  selected  by  the  Tory  dieiife  | 
and  Bwom,  notwiUistanding  strong  l^gal  objection!- 
According  to  Burnet,  •*the5r  were  picl^  out  *ii  j 
great  care,  being  men  of  wr  reputation  in  othe  j 
respects,  but  so  engaged  in  the  party  for  the  eosil 
that  ihey  were  easy  to  believe  anything  oa  tbti 
side.**   No  time  was  lost;  and  Russell  was  hroa^ 
to  trial,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  13th  of  July,  for 
conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  and  craunltin; 

•  The  HIddleaex  Jtutlce*  caleiilated  that  hit  uaJeMj'i  "> 
worth  juit  a  hndred  millio*  of  Ihmv.  Loodoo  and  NkUkfn  i^' 
the  hoDour  of  taking  the  lead,  but  alnoat  every  eorpotatioe  ia 
klDjcdmn  took  their  tarn  to  manUeit  the  eslnvBganM  oftheir  bii''! 
and  to  heap  reproachea  on  all  the  enetnlee  of  the  eonrl 
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how  to  levy  war  agiinst  him.  He  dewred  the 
poBtponement  of  hu  trial  uidal  the  afternoon,  or 
the  next  day,  because  Bome  of  his  witnenea  had 
not  had  time  to  arriTe  in  town,  and  becauae  some 

mistake  had  been  committed  in  fumiehing  the  list 
of  the  jury-men.   "You,"  cried  the  attorney- 
general.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  "would  not  have 
given  the  kiug  an  hour*s  notice  for  aaving  hii  life ; 
— the  trial  must  proceed."   Russell  asked  for  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  for  permission  to 
use  such  papers  as  he  had  with  him ;  and  these 
requests  being  granted,  he,  wishing  to  have 
notes  of  the  evidence  taken,  asVed  whether  he 
might  have  somebody  to  write  for  him  to  help  his 
memory.   The  attorney-general  replied — "  Yes,  a 
servant and  the  chief  justice,  Pemberttm,  added, 
"  Any  of  your  servanta  ah^  aaaiat  you  in  writing 
anything  you  please  for  you."   "MyLnd,"  aa^ 
Russell,  "  my  wife  ia  here  to  do  it."*   And  when 
the  spectators  turned  their  eyes,  and  beheld  the 
devoted  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  virtuous  Earl  of 
Southampton,  rising  up  to  assist  her  lord  in  this 
his  uttermost  distress,  a  thrill  of  anguish  ran 
through  the  assembly.f   The  first  witness  pro- 
duced was  Rumsey,  who  swore  that  Russell  had 
been  present  at  Shepherd's  when  the  grandees 
were  proposing  to  surprise  the  king's  guards,  &c 
The  next  witness  was  Shepherd  himself,  who  con- 
firmed Rumsey,  though  not  without  wavering  and 
trepidation,  and  an  avowal  that  his  memory  was 
very  defective.   The  third  and  fatal  witness  was 
the  infamous  Howard,  "  who,  in  all  but  the  nobi- 
lity of  his  birth,  was  the  reverse  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,— a  man  of  outside  only,  who  made  the 
beat  pretences  subservient  to  the  worst  purposes ; 
who  was  distinguished  by  high  rank,  quick  parts, 
and  happy  address,  only  to  be  the  more  empha- 
tically despised ;  and  whose  whole  life  was  so 
thoroughly  profiigate,  that  his  turning  evidence 
against  hu  best  friends  has  been  represented  by 
some  as  the  least  exceptionable  part  of  it.'*J  This 
noble  Howard  began  to  improve  upon  the  depo- 
sition he  had  made  before  the  king  and  council, 
adding  fresh  circumstances  or  speaking  confi- 
dently of  what  he  had  before  expressed  doubt- 
ingly ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  when  his 
voice  faltered  so  much  that  the  jury  said  they 
could  not  hear  his  words.   Then  Howard,  pro- 
bably with  sincere  emotion,  announced  a  h(»rible 
fact.    "  There  is,"  said  he,  "an  unhappy  accident 
which  hath  sunk  my  voice :  I  was  but  just  now 
acquainted  with  the  fate  of  my  Lord  Essex."  In- 
stantly a  murmur  ran  through  the  court  that  the 
noble  Essex  had  committed  suicide.   At  an  early 
hour  on  that  same  morning  the  king  and  the  Duke 
of  York  took  a  fancy  to  visit  the  Tower,  where,  it 
was  said,  they  had  not  been  for  several  years  before. 
It  is  represented  by  some  narrators  of  these  events 
that  they  were  led  thither  by  an  unmanly  desire  of 
seeing  Lord  Russell  pass ;  but,  whatever  was  th^v 
motive,  thither  they  went  j  and,  as  they  were  leavjn 
the  Tower  to  go  back  to  their  barge,  a  cry  foUg^  % 

•  StaU  IVUIi.  t  Dabynipk.  ^  ^Pk.  ^ 


them  that  my  Lord  Essex  had  killed  himself.* 
J  According  to  the  T<»ies,  the  news  <riF  the  dinoal 
event  came  into  court  as  the  air  at  the  doors,  and 
neither  direct  nor  indirect  use  was  made  of  it  to 

affect  the  prisoner  at  the  bar:  but  the  Whigs 
maintained  that  the  news  was  studiously  brought 
in  at  a  fixed  moment;  and  there  is  unquestionM)le 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  lawyers  made  all  the 
use  they  could  of  the  incident  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  prisoner.  "  My  Lord  Russell,"  said  the 
attorney-general,  "  was  one  of  the  coimcil  for 
carrying  on  the  plot  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
has  this  morning  prevented  the  hand  of  justice 
upon  himself:"  and  Sir  George  Jefireys,  who  was 
acting  as  counsel  for  the  crown,  bniUdly  said. 
Who  should  think  that  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
had  been  advanrad  so  much  in  his  estate  and 
honour,  diould  be  guilty  of  snch  desperate  things ; 
which  had  he  not  been  eatacmm  of,  he  would 
scarce  have  brouriit  himself  to  this  untimely  end 
to  av(nd  the  methods  of  pubhc  justice  ?"t  Hiia 
was  infamous  enough,  and  certain  ;  but  the  Whigs 
made  a  bold  plunge  into  the  deptlu  of  uncertainty 
or  untruth,  and  at  once  whispered  that  the  Earl  of 
Essex  had  been  murdered  by  the  procurement  of 
the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  and,  in  defiance 
of  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  this  belief  gained 
ground  among  the  people. 

But,  to  return  to  Lord  Russell.  Howard  swore, 
among  other  things,  that  he  heard  from  Mon- 
mouth, Walcot,  and  others,  that  Lord  Russell  had 
been  frequently  with  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  and  that 
he  had  seen  him  himself  at  two  conierences  held 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Hampden,  where  insurrectionB 
had  been  spoken  o£^  and  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence arranged  with  the  fi^itive  Earl  of  Aigyle 
and  the  disaffected  in  Scotland.  The  latter  amiir, 
he  said,  they  had  agreed  to  leave  to  Colonel  A^ct- 
noii  Sidney,  who  had  afterwards  told  him  that  he 
had  sent  one  Aaron  Smith  into  Scotland,  and  had 

*  The  Mtoalihlnf  newi  wu  braoght  to  iu  of  llie  Earl  of  Eim 
hftTlng  cot  Ui  tiiioat,  hsTlnif  boen  but  thTee  day*  m  |>rUoner  Id  th* 
Towet,  sndthij  bkppaalnf  on  tbo  very  day  and  inttant  that  Lord 
RuMll  wa>  on  hb  trial,  and  had  leDteneo  of  death,  Thia  aecidenl 
•XModlBgly  aoused  me,  my  Laid  Esmz  beiog  loirall  known  no 
to  ba  a  pwMD  of  tueh  aober  and  nllgioua  deportment,  to  well  «t  hU 
ease,  atid  m  mneb  obliged  to  the  kins.  It  ti  cartain  the  king  aod 
duke  were  at  the  Toirer,  and  pawed  by  hli  wliidoir  aboat  the  Mme 
time  thlt  morntng,  when  my  lord,  aakiog  fin-  araior.iliMhtniMiriBta 
adoMt.  and  petpetnted  iliehonldack  Yet  It  was  wondered  by 
•one  bow  It  was  paarible  he  should  do 'it  in  the  manner  he'wu 
Ibnndt  tat  the  woaod  was  so  deep  and  «ide,  ibat.  belnc  cut  through 
the  gullet,  windpipe,  and  both  the  JngQUn,  it  leacbea  to  the  very 
vertebrm  of  the  neck,  so  that  the  liead  held  to  it  by  a  very  llttls 
skin,  as  it  were  i  the  gating,  toOt  of  tberasor,  and  cutting  hii  own 
■ngere,  woe  a  Uttie  strange;  bnt. moic,— that,  having  passed  Ibe 
joiinlarst  be  should  have  strength  to  pnieeed  to  far,  that  an  ^ex0> 
entbnec  eonU  ha^W  have  done  mora  with  an  axe.  Tbeie  weto  odd 
reAeeUons  on  It.  This  Aital  news,  cominK  to  Hleks'i  Hall  npon  the 
arUele  of  my  Loid  Rnsaeira  trial,  was  arid  to  have  bad  no  little  JnAn- 
enee  on  the  Jury,  ud  all  the  beneb.  to  his  prejndiee.  Others  said 
thai  be  badnlnerif,  on  some  occasions,  bin  led  tnst.ln  esse  be  abonU 
beiadan^ofhavinghb  life  taken  ftmn  him  by  wy  piiblle  mlafbr- 
tUDe,  those  who  thirsted  fat  his  eetate  sboidd  miss  of  thrir  aim ;  and 
tliat  be  should  apeak  favontvbly  of  that  Bail  of  Nwlkamboriand  ud 
some  otbara  who  made  away  with  ibemsdveei  bat  theas  an  As- 
courses  so  anUk*  hia  sober  sM  prwlent  eoaversation,  that  I  have  no 
laoUAattonlocretolham,  What  od^  Instigate  him  to  this  dtrlUsh 
fact  1  an  u»Ue  to  oon}ecture,  Hy  Lord  Clatendan,  bto  brather.ln- 
^w,  who  was  with  Um  but  day  Mbce,  aienred  ne  he  wes 
ihen'very  Ghe«ItdL.anddeclatedUtobe  the  effect  of  hie  Imwcnwe 
nd  luvut)  {  and  must  people  beUeve  that  Ail  majes'jr  had  no  serete 
rtentwBs  SBabiat  ttim.  tlxiMh *« Mi a/toyettor iaesoraUe « ts  Lerd 
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given  him  sixty  guineas  for  his  journey.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  allege,  even  on  hiar-sayi  that  Rus- 
sell had  ever  taken  part  in  any  consultations  about 
assaasination ;  and  it  almost  appears  that  none,  even 
of  the  sectHid  class  of  conBpirattnrs,  ever  spoke  of 
murdenng  either  king  or  duke,  except  Rumsey, 
Keyling,  West,  and  the  others  who  had  turned 
evidence  for  the  crown.  It  is  said  that  Howard 
was  not  desirous  of  revealing  all  he  knew ;  that  he 
merely  discIoBed  what  he  considered  to  be  enough 
as  a  price  for  his  own  recreant  life  ;  but  there  are 
no  circumstances  to  warrant  a  belief  that  he  knew 
more  than  that  there  had  been  for  several  months 
in  agitation  a  scheme  for  stopping  tyranny  by  in- 
surrection, from  which  sclieme  Russell  had  cer- 
tainly receded  upon  weighing  the  chances  of  civil 
war,  and  reflecting  upon  the  desperate  counsels  of 
Shaftesbury.  No  pains,  however,  were  spared  by 
the  crown  lawyers  to  lead  Howard  into  wider  ad- 
missions. He  was  asked,  in  a  series  of  leading 
questions,  whether,  at  the  meetings  held  at  ShafW 
bury's,  at  Shepherd's,  at  Hampden's,  my  Lord 
Ruudl  sat  like  a  cipher? — whether  he  did  not 
give  his  assent  to  all  that  passed  there  ?  Howard 
replied  to  this  prompting,  that  every  one  knew 
my  Lord  Russell  was  a  person  of  very  great  judg- 
ment, and  not  over  lavish  of  discourse  ;  that  there 
were  no  formal  questions  put ;  but  then  there  was 
no  contradiction  ;  and,  as  lie  took  it,  all  gave  their 
consent  The  prisoner  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  present  at  some  meetings,  but  insisted  that 
the  company  had  met  upon  no  fixed  design.  He 
also  innsted — uid  with  perfect  truth — that  Lord 
Howard's  evidence  consisted  chiefly  of  hear-say. 
U|K)n  this  the  bench  made  a  recapitulation  of  the 
thmgB  which  Howard  had  deposed  on  his  own 
knowledge ;  and,  to  give  these  things  greater 
weight,  uie  attwney-general  called  upon  the  mes- 
senger, who  had  some  of  the  ScotUsh  gentlemen  in 
custody,  to  prove  the  matter  of  foct;  and  also 
called  upon  West  to  satisfy  the  court  that  he  and 
his  associates  had  always  looked  to  some  of  the 
lords  for  their  concurrence.  West  said  that  Lord 
Russell  was  certainly  the  lord  they  ,had  moat  de- 
pended upon,  because  of  his  sobriety.  The  prisoner 
then  allied  that,  though  the  persons  that  testified 
against  him  might  be  accounted  legal,  they  were 
not  credible  witnesses,  because  they  swore  against 
him  io  save  their  ffton  lives.  He  proved  that  Lord 
Howard  had  denied  the  existence  of  any  plot,  and 
had  sworn  to  his  (Lord  Russell's)  innocence.  Here, 
at  the  request  of  the  jury,  the  chief  witness  was 
re-esamined ;  but  Howard  said  that,  until  he  was 
arrested  himself,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
ridicule  the  plot,  and  call  it  a  foi^gery;  and  that 
what  he  haa  said  about  Lord  Russell  s  innocence 
was  simply  this — that  when  the  design  of  assassin- 
ating the  king  was  mentioned,  he  nad  asserted, 
with  an  oath,  that  Lord  Russell  was  innocent  of 
any  such  offence  as  that.  The  prisoner  urged  that, 
according  to  the  statute  of  treason  of  Edward  HI., 
upon  which  he  waa  avowedly  tried,  a  design  to 
levy  war  at  spn)«  future  (im^  did  not  amount  to 


treason  unless  that  design  was  accompanied  and 
rendered  manifest  by  some  overt  act  The  attor- 
ney-general replied,  that  to  jnepare  forces  to  fight  i 
against  the  king  was,  by  that  statute,  a  design  to  kiQ 
the  kin^ ;  dut  a  des^,  at  any  time,  to  d^Mwe  the 
king,  to  imprison  him,  or  to  raise  his  subjects  agaimt 
him,  was  within  Uiat  statute,  and,  in  itself,  evidence 
of  a  design  to  kill  the  king.  Before  the  jury  with- 
drew. Lord  Russell  said  to  them, — **  Gentlemea, 
I  am  now  in  your  hands  eternally;  my  honour, my 
life,  and  all ;  and  I  hope  the  heats  and  animosiUcs 
that  are  among  you  will  not  so  bias  you  as  to  make 
you  in  the  least  inclined  to  find  an  innocent  mxa 
guilty.  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  I 
never  had  a  design  against  the  king's  life.  I  sm 
in  your  hands ;  so  God  direct  you."  But,  at  finr 
o'clock  iu  the  anemoon,  the  jury  broDght  in  a  verdict 
of  gu  i1  ty ;  and  Trel^,  the  Reo(nrdeT  of  London,  who 
had  formerly  been  an  exclunonist,  and  who  hsd 
been  deeply  engaged  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  all 
his  city  schemes  and  plots,  pronounced  the  horriUe 
sentence  of  de^  for  hig^  treason.* 

Lord  Russell  knew  from  the  beginning  tba: 
nothing  but  his  death  would  satisfy  the  deep  re- 
venge of  the  Duke  of  York;  and,  without  any 
parade  of  heroism,  he  could  look  death  in  the  fact, 
and  feel  happy  in  the  reflection  that  he  had  dwe 
nothing  to  eacriGce  his  friends.  But  he  waa  a  mai: 
most  tenderly  beloved  by  all  that  were  near  tj 
him,  and  he  had  a  father  and  a  wife  who  werr 
more  anxious  for  his  life  tiian  he  waa  himsdi. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford  offered  100,OOM.  to  the  kinc, 
through  the  Buchess  of  Portsmouth ;  but  Charlei. 
it  is  said  by  the  advice  of  hts  brother  James,  re- 
jected that  tempting  offer.  The  old  earl,  in  a  more 
direct  and  pubuc  petition,  told  his  sovereign  that 
he  should  think  himself  and  wife  and  cbildres 
much  happier  to  he  left  but  with  bread  and  wtter, 
than  to  lose  his  dear  son  for  so  fotil  a  crime  as 
treason ;  and  he  prayed  God  to  incline  bia  ms- 
jesty's  heart  to  the  prayers  of  an  afflicted  ^11 
father,  and  not  bring  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  :o 
the  grave.    But,  after  resisting  the  earl's  money. 
Charles  was  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by  Ks 
prayers.    It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  king  was 
afraid  of  his  condemned  captive ;  for,  when  LurJ 
Dartmouth  represented  to  him  that  some  rccAri 
was  due  to  Lord  Southampton's  daughter  and~  hn 
children, — that  to  pardon  Lord  Russell  would  Uy 
an  eternal  obligation  on  a  very  great  family,  whi'e 
the  taking  of  his  life  would  never  be  forgiven, — 
Charles  replied,  "  All  that  is  true;  but  it  is  u 
true,  that  if  I  do  not  take  his  life  he  will  su* 
have  mine."t   At  the  prayer  of  his  cad  old  iathe; 
and  affectionate  wife  l^ord  Russell  himaelf  pec- 
tioned  the  lung.  He  solemnly  disclaimed  the 
thought  against  the  king's  liie,  or  the  least  desire 
to  change  the  constitution ;  he  confessed  thai  hf 
had  been  present  through  ignorance  and  inadvert- 
ence at  meetings  which  he  afterwards  learned  were 

•  Btata  Triala^BtrnMLr-Kalplhr-Spntp-Loid  Joba  KkmC. 
lifeofWiUian  Lord  BninU;  vlih  ma  MiaHut  of  tW  Tw*  a 
which  ha  Lired. 
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unlawful  and  justly  proroldng  to  his  majesty ;  and 
he  ofiered,  if  his  life  was  spared,  to  spend  the  Te- 
mainder  of  it,  wherever  his  majesty  might  appoint, 
engaging  nerer  more  to  meddle  in  political 
matters.    It  is  said  that  Russell  nerer  indulged 
any  hope  of  the  Buccess  of  this  petition ;  and  yet, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  wife,  he  wrote 
another  letter,  which  he  must  have  regarded  as 
still  more  hopeless.   This  letter  was  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  never  yet  hcen  known  to  pardon 
an  injury ;  hut  it  may  well  he  that  Russell  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  declare,  that,  personally, 
he  bore  no  unchristian  malice  or  ill-will  against 
James.   But,  while  folding  the  letter,  he  could 
not  help  saying  to  his  friend  Burnet,  This 
will  be  cried  about  the  streets  as  my  submission 
when  I  am  led  out  to  be  hanged."    He  assured 
the  Duke  of  York  in  this  letter  that  no  part  of 
his  opposition  to  his  highness  had  arisen  from 
any  personal  malice  or  evil  design ;  that,  in  the 
business  of  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  he  had  acted 
from  a  sincere  conviction  that  that  bill  was  the 
best  means  of  preserving  the  established  religion ; 
but  that  now,  if  the  duke  would  interfere  on  his 
behalf,  he  would  engage  never  more  to  oppose 
him.   The  letter  was  presented  to  the  Duchess  of 
York  by  Lady  Russell  herself ;  and,  as  matter  of 
coarae,  produced  not  the  least  effect  upon  James. 
For  some  time  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
Church  had  been  arrogating  to  themselves  certain 
rights  and  practices  whi<m  cUd  not  differ  very 
materially  from  those  of  the  father  confessors  m 
the  Roman  Church,  with  only  this  significant  ex- 
ception, that  the  Protestants  made  public  the  matter 
confessed,  while  the  Catholic  priests,  at  least  to 
all  appearance,  kept  it  secret.    Certain  divines 
flattered  Lord  Russell  that  he  might  still  save  his 
life  if  he  would  disavow  his  political  principles 
and  acknowledge  that  he  believed  the  subject  had  in 
no  case  any  right  to  resist  the  sovereign.  He  nobly 
replied,  *^  I  can  have  no  conception  of  a  hmited 
monarchy  w^hich  has  not  a  right  to  defend  its  own 
limitations:  my  conscience  will  not  permit  me  to 
Bay  otherwise  to  the  king."*   Dr.  Burnet,  how- 
ever, who  was  not  then  so  thoroi^hly  a  Whig  as 
he  became  after  die  Revolution  of  1688,  when  it 
was  both  safe  and  mDfitable  to  be  so,  and  who  was 
probabl  J  apprehending  dai^r  to  himself  from  his 
close  connexion  with  many  of  the  Whig  party, 
undertook  to  convert  his  lordship  to  the  creed  of 
passive  obedience,  and  argued  with  him  on  the 
question,  whether  the  people  might  or  might  not 
defend  their  religion  and  liberties,  when  invaded 
and  taken  from  them,  though  under  pretence  and 
colour  of  law.   Bumet  even  believed  that  he  had 
convinced  him  they  might  not,  and,  with  his  usual 
bustling  self-confidence,  he  imparted  his  fancied 
success  to  Tillotson,  then  dean  of  Canterbury^ 
Tillotson  hastened  to  communicate  with  L^ij 
Halifa^i  and  Hali&x  with  the  king,  who  is  ^ 
to  bare  been  more  impressed  by  this  intellig^ 

*  Dalrynple,  who  nys  he  had  Ibia  rinmrnaUnci  tmm  Lord  ^ 
tott.    AUu  TilkrtMu'a  Kunuiuthui  in  Ibii  Lunl«'  Juurimli,  v 
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than  by  anything  that  had  been  said  or  done  for 
the  prisoner.  But  when  Tillotson  waited  upon 
Russell  he  found  that  Bumet  had  misled  him, 
that  Russell  was  still  firm  to  his  principles,  and 
that  the  most  he  could  extract  from  him  was,  that 
he  hoped  he  should  be  pardoned  in  another  world 
if  he  was  in  error  as  to  political  matters.*  Tillot- 
son, apparently  with  reluctance,  administered  the 
sacrament  to  him ;  but  the  evening  before  his 
execution  this  churchman  wrote,  and  delivered 
himself  to  his  lordship,  a  remarkable  letter,  re- 
asserting that  resistance  to  authority  was  contrary 
to  the  general  doctrine  of  Protestants,  and  warn- 
ing him  that  he  was  about  leaving  the  world  in  a 
delusion  and  false  peace,  to  the  hindrance  of  his 
eternal  happiness.  "  In  a  chnrchman  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,'*  says  a  recent  writer,  with 
whom,  on  this  point,  we  entirely  agree,  *'  this 
would  be  called  priestcraft  ;"t  and  Tillotsion  must 
indeed]  have  been  thinking  more  of  fortifying  a 
dogma  of  the  high  church  than  of  saving  the  life 
of  Lord  Russell. 

When  there  remained  no  other  hope,  his  friend. 
Lord  Cavendish,  offered  to  mant^  his  escape 
by  changing  clothes  and  remaining  at  all  bazaras 
to  himself  in  his  place ;  but  Russell  nobly  refiised, 
and  prepared  to  die  with  Christian  piety.  He  con- 
sidered himself  a  much  happier  man  than  Howard, 
who  had  purchased  a  few  years  of  life  and  igno- 
miny by  betraying  his  friends ;  and,  when  he  had 
taken  leave  of  his  high-mmded  wife,  he  said, 
'  Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past."  The 
morning  after  this  parting — on  the  2l8t  of  July 
— he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  not 
erected  upon  Tower  Hill,  but  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  "  in  order  that  the  citizens  might  be  hum- 
bled by  the  spectacle  of  their  once  triumphant 
leader  carried  in  his  coach  to  death  through  the 
city;  a  device  which,  like  most  others  of  the  kind, 
produced  an  effect  contrary  to  what  was  intended : 
the  multitude  imagined  they  beheld  virtue  and 
liberty  sitting  by  his  Bide.**^  passing  he  looked 
at  Southampton  House,  the  paternal  home  of  his 
lady,  and  the  sight  brought  a  few  tears  to  hia  eyes. 
He  was  attended  by  Tillotson  and  Bumet,  and 
while  Tilkitson  pravra,  Bumet  held  the  pen  to  re- 
cord his  lordship's  last  words.  These  words  were 
few,  and  were  addressed  to  Sheriff  Rich,  who  su- 
perintended theexecution,  though  he  had  once  been 
an  anti-courtier,  and  had  voted  with  Russell  for  the 
exclusion.  His  lordship  said,  that,  because  he  had 
never  loved  much  speaking,  and  could  not  expect 
now  to  be  well  heard,  he  had  set  down  in  a  paper, 
which  he  lianded  to  the  sheriff,  all  that  be  thought 
proper  to  leave  behind  him ;  adding,  "  Giod  knows 
how  far  1  was  always  from  designs  against  the 
king's  person,  or  for  altering  the  government ;  and 
I  stiU  ^TOT  for  1\k  Y^aervsiion  of  both.  1  forgive 
a\\t\\&-wii:  IVMnVGod  I  die  in  charity  .with 
ftW  meu-        ^  "^"^  Proteatanti  may 
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lore  one  another,  and  not  make  way  for  popery  by 
their  animosities.**    He  then  prayed,  embraced 
the  two  divinei,  and  without  any  visible  change  of 
countenance,  laid  himself  down  and  fitted  his  neck 
to  the  block.   Like  Lord  Stafford,  he  refused  to 
give  the  sign  to  the  executioner,  who  chose  his  own 
moment,  i^d  severed  his  neck  with  two  or  three 
clumsy  strokes.    '*  And  now,"  says  Ralph,  '*  it 
became  again  observable,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Stafford,  that,  though  the  people  of  England  crowd 
to  these  horrid  spectacles,  it  is  rather  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  than  their  cruelty ;  for  now,  as  then, 
when  the  bleeding  bead  waa  exposed  with  the 
usual  proclamation,  no  shout  of  applause  ensued ; 
cm  the  contrary,  a  general  groan  went  round  the 
scaffold;  and  in  every  face  was  to  be  read  the 
anguish  which  had  taken  possession  of  every 
heut.'*  '  Hie  execution  waa  scarcely  over  when 
every  comer  of  the  town  rang  with  Ruisell's  last 
paper,*  which  he  had  delivered  to  the  sheriff  in 
mamncript,  but  which  wu  almdy  m  print  and  in 
circulation  through  the  industry  of  I^dy  RnsseU, 
and  probably  of  Burnet,  who  is  more  than  sus- 
pected of  having,  had  a  princi^  hand  in  its  com- 
position, Dotwithstandinff  his  offering  to  take  an  oath 
before  the  council  that  uie  speech  was  penned  by 
Lord  Russell  himself.    His  lordship  said,  or  was 
made  to  say  (for  ourselves  we  believe  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  clauses  to  have  been  his  real  senti- 
ments), that  he  had  lived  and  now  died  a  true  and 
sincere  Protestant,  and  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England,  "  though  he  could  never  yet 
comply  with,  or  rise  up  to,  all  the  heights  of  many 
people that,  for  popoy,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
idolatnin  and  bloody  religitm,  and  dwiefore  thought 
himself  bound,  in  his  station,  to  do  all  he  could 
■gainst  it;  that  he  had  fiireseen  all  along  that  this 
would  procure  him  great  and  powerful  enemies ; 
that  he  had  been  fat  some  time  expecting  the  wors^ 
and  now  blessed  God  he  was  to  fall  by  the  axe,  and 
not  by  the  fiery  trial ;  that,  whatever  had  been  his 
apprehensions  of  popery,  he  never  had  a  thought 
of  doing  anything  against  it  basely  or  inhumanly, 
or  that  did  not  consist  with  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  th(U  he 
appealed  to  Almighty  Qod  for  the  truth  of  this ; 
that  he  had  ever  proceeded  sincerely  vrithout 
passion,  private  ends,  or  malice;  that  he  had 
always  loved  his  countiy  much  more  than  his  life, 
and  had  always  looked  upon  the  constitution  as 
me  of  the  best  govemm^ts  in  the  world  j  and  that 
he  would  have  suffered  any  extremity,  rather  than 
have  consented  to '  any  design  to  take  the  king's 
life.  **  Neither,"  continued  the  paper, "  had  ever 
any  man  the  impudenoe  to  propose  so  base  and 
barbarous  a  thing  to  me.   And  I  look  on  it  as  a 
very  unhappy  and  uneasy  part  of  my  present  con- 
dition, that  in  my  indictment  there  should  be  so 
much  as  mention  of  so  vile  a  fact;  though  nothing 
in  the  least  was  said  to  prove  any  such  matter, 

■  "  Hi*  *pe«eh,"  nyi  Barnct "  wu  wa  nob  printed,  Uiat  it  wm 
mUIbi  aboot  tbe  •Incti  hour  ■iter  U>  dntlii  apoit  wliicli  Uie 
eoart  WM  hfgMy  tattmai.* 


but  the  contcanr,  by  the  Lord  Howard.  Neither 
does  anybody,  I  am  confident,  believe  the  least  of 
it."   After  praying  for  the  king,  and  wishing  that 
be  might  be  indeed  the  defender  of  the  fiutn,  the 
paper  went  on  to  explain  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  popish  plot — the  darkest  stain  on  the  character 
of  Russell.  We  believe  his  assertions,  but  that  belief 
must  be  coupled  with,  and  mode  dependent  upao, 
rather  a  low  estimate  of  his  intellect  and  pene- 
tration.   "  As  for  the  share  I  had  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  popish  plot,  I  take  God  to  witness,  that 
I  proceeded  in  it  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart; 
being  then  really  convinced,  as  I  am  still,  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  the  nation, 
and  the  ProteaUnt  religion.   And  I  mcewise  pro- 
fess that  I  never  knew  anything  either  directly  ur 
indirectiyt      ^'^J  underhand  practice  with  the 
iritnesses,  which  I  look  upon  aa  so  horrid,  a  thine, 
that  I  could  never  have  endured  it ;  for,  I  thau 
Qod,  felsehood  and  crueltv  were  never  in  my 
nature."   He  thra  proceeded  to  juMify  his  cm- 
duct  about  the  bill  of  exclusion.  "  I  thought  the 
nation  was  in  such  danger  of  popery,  and  that  the 
expectation  of  the  popish  succession  put  the  king's 
life  likewise  in  such  danger,  that  I  saw  no  way  m 
effectual  to  secure  both,  as  such  a  bill.    As  to  the 
limitations  which  were  proposed,  if  they  were  sin- 
cerely offered,  and  had  passed  ioto  a  law,  the  dukt 
then  would  have  been  excluded  fivm  the  power  oi 
a  king,  and  the  government  quite  altered,  and 
little  more  than  me  name  of  a  king  left    So  I 
could  not  see  either  sin  or  fault  in  the  one,  when 
all  people  were  willing  to  admit  of  the  other  ;  fan: 
thought  it  better  to  have  a  king  with  his  prero- 
gative, and  the  natitm  easy  and  safe  under  him, 
than  a  king  withoiU  it;  which  mvuA  have  bred 
perpetual  jealousia  and  a  continued  stni^;le.  Ail 
this  I  say  only  to  justify  myself,  and  not  to  in- 
flame others ;  though  I  cannot  but  think  my 
earnestness  in  that  matter  has  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  my  present  sufferings."  His  conspiring 
to  seize  the  guards  was  again  solemnly  deuied; 
hut  it  was  admitted  that  once  at  Shepherd's,  and 
several  times  by  accident  in  general  discourses  else- 
where, there  had  been  some  talk  of  the  feasibJe- 
nesB  of  it ;  that  he  had  heard  it  mentioned  as  a 
thing  that  might  easily  be  done,  but  had  new 
consented  to  it  as  a  thing  fit  to  be  done  ;  and  tha: 
once  at  my  Lord  Shafteslniry's  he  flew  out  ani 
exclaimed  i^;ainat  it,  and  adced  if  the  thing  sa> 
ceeded  what  must  be  done  next,  but  masaacring 
the  guards  in  cold  Uood,  which  he  looked  upun  as 
so  detestable  a  thing,  and  so  like  a  popish  practice, 
that  he  could  not  but  abhor  it   It  was  further 
admitted  that  he  had  been  warned  that  my  Lord 
ShafteabuiT  and  some  hot  men  were  engaged  is 
schemes  that  would  undo  them  all,*  and  uiat  he 

lloiisEBttafEfeiiltolbWThwlb(««btlkMifotoMiMdiiGte 
prMsntcurianof  iBMUenBteaain.  Mt  whh  ujdadm  ardHaGf- 
fBf  Um  aoun^,  but  pnh>p«  of  wMag  >p  mm  aaar  (yrin* 
whom  ht  Hlibi  imni  Md  tnm»  to  Ui  mn  alMilr  bacj,  wmSmi 
mtnh  i4)u7to  th*  i*l%ioB  MUbllM  ute  UmNl^.  few 
wUoh  h*  had  M  aaHaa.  ....  Ewty  ooa  Japlpwd  la—a  amJ 
HnMell,«af>adatlytbela>t,  nlxlatllifQH^Iohmnhtm^amm'Kta 
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had  himself  heard  things  said  hy  some  with  more 
heat  than  judgment.  "  But  this,'*  continned  the 
paper,  "  is  but  misprision  of  treason  at  most :  so  I 
die  innocent  of  the  crime  I  stand  condemned  for ; 
and  I  hope  nobody  will  imagine  that  so  mean  a 
thought  could  enter  into  me,  as  to  go  about  to  save 
myself  by  accusing  others.  The  part  that  some 
have  acted  lately  of  that  kind  has  not  been  sach 
as  to  invite  me  to  love  life  at  such  a  rate.  As  for 
the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  roe,  I  camiot  but 
think  it  a  very  hard  one;  for  nothing  was  sworn 
against  me  (whether  or  false  I  will  not  now 
examine)  but  some  discourses  about  making  some 
stirs.  And  this  is  not  levying  vrar  aniinst  the 
king,  which  is  treason  by  Uie  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  and  not  the  consulting  and  discoursing  about 
it,  which  was  all  that  was  witnessed  against  me. 
But,  by^a  strange  fetch,  the  design  of  seizing  the 
guards  was  construed  a  design  of  killing  the  lung ; 
and  so  I  was  in  that  cast."  After  praying  Qod 
not  to  lay  his  death  to  the  charge  of  the  king's 
council,  or  the  judges,  sheriffs,  or  jury,  and  ex- 
pressing pity  for  the  witnesses,  he  added, "  From 
the  time  of  choosing  the  sheriffs  t  concluded  the 
heats  would  produc-e  something  of  this  kind ;  and 
I  am  not  much  surprued  to  find  it  fall  upon  me."* 
On  the  same  memorable  2lBt  of  July,  when 
Russell  perished  and  this  papa  was  printed,  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which,  with  a  saving  of  the 
established  religion,  would  have  sanctions  every 
stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  puhluhed  its  decree  m 
support  of  passive  obedience  and  of  the  right  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong  without  resistance  or  chal- 
lenge from  their  suffering  subjects.t  It  was 
entitled  "The  Judgment  and  Decree  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  passed  in  their  convocation, 
against  certain  pernicious  and  damnable  doctrines, 
destructive  to  the  sacred  persons  of  princes,  their 
state  and  government,  and  of  all  human  society." 
For  the  honor  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity, 
for  the  preservation  of  truth  in  the  church,  and 
for  securing  the  king's  majesty  against  the  at- 
tempts of  open  bloody  enemies  and  the  machioa* 
tions  of  treacherouB  heretics  and  schismatics,  these 
gowned  men  formally  condemned  and  anaUiema- 
tized  a  kmg  aeries  of  political  pn^potitioTit  col- 
lected out  of  die  works  of  Buchanan,  Bellarmin, 
Milton,  Dolman,  Goodwin,  Hobbes,  Oven,  Knox, 
Baxter,  Jenkins,  and  other  writers.  Among  these 
propositions  were  several  which  were  the  mere 

on  pretence  oaly  of  «ndwT«Qrttis  to  nente  tbe  hing  from  bia  piewnt 
eooDMlInn,  weate  leUgtua  tnm  poparr,  aad  Uia  nation  from  uU- 
tntv  KaTeniiBeiit.MW«sMiKA  ivpreAMM.*  whllat  Ui«  reK  of  Uiow 
who  are  fled,  eip««ialljr  Pergiuoo  and  hb  K«iig.  had  doabtleia  Knne 
bloadv  deelini  to  eet  up  «  eommanwMbh.  and  inra  aU  Ihinp  topty- 
tarvTt   Of  tbe  Hmo  Uuical  priueipt*  U  Sidney."— I>iafw. 

•  It  oasht  newT  to  be  fotgaUea  that  Eimeil.  thouyh  no  Intrigued 
with  the  Frenah  eonrt,  J*  never  charged  with  tdriag  French  moaej, 
like  Sidney.  BarrilkM.  Indeed,  tetla  hia  niaatei  iSnt  be  dnnt  not 
uako  hie  base  piopoaala  to  hIa  lordahip. 

+  A  few  dam  after  [oBthe  S7th  of  Joly)  ihe  king  erdtonda  de- 
elnmtion,  wblco  wae  to  explain  the  great  dangmha  had  been  In.iTiil 
to  appoint  a  day  of  thank*  Riving  Sir  Ui  happy  il^thennea.  Havj^j, 
rMelvcd  tlw  miction  of  the  cabinet  and  privy  cif»t^>dl,  '\vkU,-.^ 
ttun  waa  ordered  to  bo  made  pnblle.  not  ooty  by  Uie  yn*a.  Uut  hy 

the  pariah  clergy  la  Ae  kingdom,  wbohnd  hew  fcwtd  It  <  

to  beaa  prompt  In  Uwlr  obedience  aa  a  itaadbffVBir. 
to  >  cbampkMB  of  the  Tbrlei,  It  van  complcle  ami  AnOMtdk  i 
■TllabloupieeMdwheieofthotenBewaenotlsMBb*!.  Jtt 
eominon  aenie.  U  abonnded  In  liei,  or  tmlbi  tprimnailMi 


Spawning  of  fanaticism;  as,  for  example,  diat 
all  political  dominion  is  founded  in  grace,— 
that  the  powers  of  this  world  are  usurpations 
upon  the  prerogative  of  Christ, — that  the  Prea- 
hyterian  government  is  in  itself  Christ's  sceptre, 
to  which  kings  as  well  as  others  are  bound 
to  submit,  &c.  But,  h^h  above  these  vagaries, 
which  were  every  day  becoming  more  harmless, 
there  were  certain  axioms,  derived  from  master- 
minds, which  are  sacred  to  all  lovers  of  liboty,  and 
without  which  there  could  be  no  constitution  like 
our  own.  The  chief  of  those  were,  Uiat  all  dvil 
authority  is  derived  from  the  people,  and  is  to  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  that  if  law- 
ful governors  become  tyrants,  they  forfeit  their 
right  of  governing;  that  the  king  of  England  has 
but  a  co-ordinate  power  with  the  other  two  estates, 
the  Lords  and  Commons ;  that  birth-right  gives  no 
title  unless  the  sovereign  has  the  other  qualities 
necessary  to  a  Protestant  king ;  that  passive  obe- 
dience was  a  new  and  insane  doctrine  which  laid 
no  obligation  upon  Christians,  &c.  But  the  Oxford 
decree  pronounced  **all  and  every  of  these  pro- 
positions false,  seditious,  and  impious;  most  of 
them  heretical  and  blasphemous,"  and  ordered  all 
the  books  containing  tnem  to  be  burnt.  It  also 
enjoined  that  "that  most  necessary  doctrine  which 
in  B  manner  is  the  badge  and  character  of  the 
Church  of  England  "  (that  is,  passive  obedience) 
should  be  diUgently  taught  by  all  readers,  tutors, 
and  catechists. 

In  Trinity  Term,  when  the  court  was  making 
as  much  of  the  Rye-house  Plot  as  ever  its  oppo- 
nents had  made  of  the  Popish  Plot,  judgment  was 
given  against  the  city  of  London  on  the  quo  war- 
ranto; and,  in  the  following  month  of  September, 
the  king  was  allowed  to  regulate  the  government 
of  the  city,  changing  the  old  aldermen  and  officers, 
and  appointing  new  ones  at  his  pleasure.  Eight 
aldermen  were  deprived  at  once  of  the  honours 
they  had  received  by  election  of  their  feUow- 
citizens,  and  "  were  all  turned  out  for  lying  under 
the  horrid  suspicion  of  loving  their  country  better 
than  king."  On  the  7th  of  September  Algernon 
Sidney  was  brou^t  to  trial  at  the  bar  of  the 
King's  Bench,  where  Jeffireys  now  presided  as 
chief  justice.  This  bravo  in  lav  mounted  the 
ladder  of  promotion  by  wonderfully  rapid  strides ; 
hut  he  seemed  made  for  despotism  and  its  parti- 
cular exigencies  at  that  time,  and  he  had  nerve 
and  face  to  **go  thorough,"  to  undertake  and 
drive  to  a  conclusion  of  some  sort  any  work  the 
court  might  wish  to  be  done  by  law.  He  was,  in 
fact,  as  unflinching,  as  confident,  and,  in  outward 
bearing,  as  heroic,  in  the  performance  of  villany 
and  in  breaHog  the  laws  as  waa  ever  upright  judge 
in  supporting  them.  He  was  as  bold  with  ^e 
law-books  and  tftatoites  as  Charles's  other  personal 
favouTite  Colo^*^  pi»tols,  and 

dagseTa,^IS^daTt■^KO^^m.*   Hence  3e£Etcys  was 

•  Irtr*^  ^»       wA  Vm^wnri  Miar"  promollon.  Ac- 
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prized  and  promoted.  Hie  nerve  of  that  oQier- 
wise  weak  republican,  Algernon  Sidney,  waa  well 
known ;  and  it  was  fitting  to  oppose  to  nim  a  man 
with  nerve  equal  to  his  own.  As  in  Lord  RusselPs 
case,  Rumsey,  Keyling  and  West  gave  little  more 
than  a  rambling  hearsay  evidence,  and  the  death- 
thrusts  were  left  to  be  dealt  by  the  hand  of  the 
noble  Howard,  whom  Sidney  had  taken  to  his 
heart  as  a  pure  republican,  and  had  forced  upon 
the  unwilling  confidence  of  Essex  and  Russell. 
When  Howard  had  stated  what  he  knew  of  Sid- 
ney's conduct  at  the  meetings  at  Shepherd's,  and 
his  engsging  an  agent  to  deal  with  the  disaffected 
in  Scotland,  the  prisoner  was  asked  whether  he 
would  ask liord Howard  any  qnestions.  "No!" 
aaid  he,  with  withering  iconi,  **  I  have  no  ques- 
tions to  ask  such  as  him  !**  The  attorney-general 
chose  to  consider  thu  as  a  confession  of  guUt,  and 

said,—**  Silence  you  know  the  rest  of  the 

proverb."  Several  other  witnesses  proved  words 
spoken,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  corresponded 
with  some  gentleman  in  Scotland ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Howard,  there  was  no  living 
vritnesB  that  both  could  and  would  swear  to  overt 
acts  of  treason,  or  that  the  conspiracy  really  aimed 
at  insiirrection,  levjing  war,  &c.  In  no  sense  was 
this  single  witness  enough  to  take  away  life  for 
treason ;  and,  to  make  up  weight,  the  attorney 
said, — Now,  to  show  that  while  his  emissary  was 
in  Scotland,  at  the  tame  time  the  colonel  (which 
wiU  he  another  overt  act  of  treason)  was  writing  a 
treasonable  pamphlet;"  and  he  then  called  the 
clerk  of  the  council  to  prove  that  whoi  he  was  sent 
to  seize  Sidney's  papers,  he  had  found  tlw  said 
pamphlet  lying  upon  his  table.  After  thia  de- 
position, three  persons  were  called  up  to  prove,  or 
rather  to  swear,  that  the  pamphlet  was  in  Sidney's 
own  hand-writing.  One  of  these  precious  wit- 
nesses was  Shepherd,  the  wine-merchant,  who  said 
that  he  had  seen  Sidney  write  several  indorse- 
ments, and  believed  this  writing  to  be  his  hand. 
Another  of  the  witnesses,  who  had  never  seen 
Sidney  write  at  all,  and  the  third,  who  had  only 
seen  him  write  once,  deposed  that  the  manuscript 
was  like  his  hand-writing,  which  they  had  seen  upon 
some  bills.  Sidney  urged  that  die  mere  compari- 
son of  hand-wrking  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that 
some  men's  hands  might  be  very  much  alike.  But 
this  objection  waa  overruled ;  and  then,  to  prove 
die  treasonableneas  of  the  manuscript,  a  selected 
section  was  read  in  court,  and,  by  the  torture  of 
inuendoes,  was  made  to  apply  to  the  particular 
reign  of  Charles  IL,  though  it  might  have  answered 
equally  well  for  that  of  Henry  VHI.  When  this 
rouling  was  finished,  the  sheets  were  handed  to 
the  prisoner  under  the  pretence  of  a  favour  done 
him,  or  that  he  might  select  passages  to  prove  that 
the  anti-monarchiral  argument  did  not  run  through 
the  whole  compoBititm,  and  that  thm  were  other 

l<olt1f.  .  .  .  Hit  VFikom  wu,  thai  he  could  not  Tepnhend  wlthont 
*coldlns.  and  in  andt  Bi)liaaf|tata  kngiMge  m  atiouht  not  cone  oat  of 
the  mouth  of  anj  man.  He  railed  H  ^vlu  a  lick  wiA  Ihe  nm|li 
alda  ot  Ui  toofiw.  He  MencA  to  lay  hoiUbi  of  Mi  bulneaa  to 
iwart,  m  cm  «  hkt  ha  did  or  htt  nndone," 


passages  which  would  explain  away  the  malignity 
of  thme  referred  to  by  the  attorney-general ;  but 
what  was  really  designed  was,  that  the  pristmer, 
thus  taken  by  suurprise,  might  say  or  do  some- 
thing that  would  prove  him  to  be  the  author  of  the 
pamphleL  Sidney,  though  no  lawyer,  and  not 
very  acute,  saw  the  snate,  and  put  back'  the 
book.  But  Jefireys  made  another  attempt,  sav- 
ing, as  he  turned  over  the*p{^es  in  seeming  care- 
lessness, "  I  perceive  you  have  disposed  your 
matter  under  certain  heads;  so,  what  heads  wiU 
you  have  read  My  Lord,"  answered  Sidney, 
"  let  him  give  an  account  of  it  that  did  it.'*  Find- 
ing that  this  stratagem  had  failed,  the  attorney- 
general  dosed  his  evidence  with  the  reeind  of 
conviction  Ruasell,  which,  in  the  e^ea  of  the 
law,  was  of  do  more  weight  againM  Sidiiey  dtaa 
the  story  of  Essex's  death  waa  against  RosselL 
In  his  defence  the  prisoner  asked,  with  scorn 
and  derision,  whether  a  paper  found  in  his  study 
against  Nero  and  Caligula  would  prove  that  he 
had  conspired  and  compassed  the  death  of  Charles 
11.;  whether  any  credit  was  due  to  a  man  like  my 
Lord  Howard,  who  had  betrayed  and  cozened  hii 
friends,  who  deposed  differently  now  from  what  he 
had  deposed  against  Lord  Russell,  who  had  deuicd 
the  plot  before  his  arrest,  and  who  had  said  since 
that  he  could  not  get  his  pardon  till  he  had  "  done 
some  other  jobs," — until  "  the  drudgery  of  nreor- 
ing  UKU  over."  "  Besides,"  added  Simey,  **  thk 
Howard  is  my  debtor  for  a  considerable  sum; 
his  mortgage  waa  forfeit  to  me ;  and  when  I  should 
have  taken  die  advantage  the  law  gave  me,  he 
found  out  a  way  to  hare  me  laid  np  in  the  To«er. 
His  lordship  is  a  very  subtile  man ;  for  as,  mt  Lord 
Russell's  trial,  he  said  he  was  to  carry  his  kn;fe 
between  the  paring  and  the  apple,  so  for  this  he 
has  80  managed  as  to  get  his  pardon  and  save  hia 
estate."  He  further  said  that  the  ink  of  the 
manuscript  was  visibly  so  old  that  it  might  be 
presumed  the  paper  had  been  written  these  tventr 
years ;  and  be  the  author  of  it  who  or  what  lie 
might,  there  seemed  no  treason  in  answenr.: 
polemically  such  a  writer  aa  Filmer,  vhc^ 
among  odier  paradoxes,  had  maintained  that  pos- 
session was  dw  only  right  to  power.  He  ackeu 
the  attorney-general  how  many  years  tgo  tint 
book  of  Filmer*8,  to  which  the  pamp^t  -wts 
evidently  an  anawer,  was  written.  Jefifreya  an- 
swered for  the  attorney,  telling  the  prisoner  thu 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  Filmer's  book  ;  th« 
they  were  not  there  to  waste  their  time  upon  i 
snbject  that  served  only  to  gratify  a  luxuriant  wit 
of  talking.  "  Answer,"  proceeded  thia  manrcUoos 
lord  chief  justice,  *'  answer  to  the  matter  you  are 
indicted  for.  Do  you  own  that  paper?"  ~Sidnr\ 
replied,—"  No."  "  Go  on,  then,"  said  Jefimi. 
"I  say  first,"  continued  Sidney,  "the  p«per'» 
not  proved  upon  me ;  and,  secondly,  it  la  not  a 
crime  if  it  be  proved."  Kotbii^  could  he  clcaier 
or  more  true  and  convincing  than  this ;  and  hm 
Sidnejr  ought  to  have  closed  hia  defence.  But  tlw 
chief  jiuUce  instandy  tried  to  eshte  hia  uigrr 
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paesions,  which  would  lead  him  to  tome  less 
tenable  position.  It  waa  enough  for  him  to  speak 
of  Howard  and  his  evidence :  Sidney  took  fire  at 
the  name  of  the  traitor,  and  proceeded  to  apply 
the  brand.  Nor  was  he  unprovided  with  wit- 
nesses of  high  rank  to  assist  him  in  making  good 
his  charges  and  deepening  the  forrowa  on  the 
front  of  the  miscreant.  These  witnesses  were  the 
Earl  of  Anglesey,  Lord  Clare,  Lord  Pi^et,  Mr. 
Philip  Howard,  and  Mr.  Edward  Howud  (the 
last  two  of  Howard's  rdations),  Burnet,  Monsieur 
Ou  Cas,  a  Frenchman,  one  Mr.  Blake,  and  two 
of  Sidney's  own  Mrrants.  They  all  swore  that  his 
lordship  had  declared  there  was  no  pl<^  >  and  Mr. 
Edward  Howard  said  he  believed  in  nia  conscience 
that  this  denial  was  the  truth  without  any  equivo- 
cation or  mental  reservation,  because  he  had  no 
occasion  to  make  use  of  any  to  him ;  and  that, 
from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  his  lordship,  it  was 
his  opinion  that  if  he  had  been  in  any  such  secret 
he  would  not  have  staid  to  be  taken,  or  have  made 
his  application  to  the  king  in  a  manner  so  nn* 
suitable  to  his  quality.  Here  Jeffireys  exclaimed, 
•*  No  reflections  upon  any  body !"  But  Edward 
Howard,  who  had  been  bullied  into  silence  on 
Lord  RusselPs  trial,  was  now  put  upon  his  metal 
and  refreshed  in  Us  menkory.  **  Since,"  he  ex- 
claimed, your  lordship  has  ^ven  me  Uiw  occa- 
sion, I  will  speak  now  what  I  onutted  then."  And 
he  proceeded  to  affirm  that  Lord  Howard  bad  told 
him  that,  even  to  his  own  knowledge,  it  was  a 
sham  plot,  forged  in  the  dark  by  priests  and 
jesuits,  and  that  he  had  himself  gone  to  Lord 
Halifax,  in  Lord  Howard's  name  and  by  his 
authority,  to  assure  that  minister  that  he,  Lord 
Howard,  was  willing  to  express  his  detestation 
under  hand  and  seu,  and  to  declare  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  the  plot  to  his  knowledge.  I 
must  needs  add,"  proceeded  this  spirited  wit- 
ness, "  from  my  conscience  and  from  my  heart, 
before  God  and  man,  that  if  my  lord  had  spoken 
before  the  king  sitting  on  his  throne,  abating  for 
the  solemnity  of  the  presence,  I  could  not  have 
more  believed  hta  lordship  from  that  confidoice 
he  had  in  me:  and  I  am  anre,  from  what  I 
have  said,  if  1  had  the  hononr  to  be  of  this  gentle- 
man's  jury,  I  would  not  believe  him  now."  At 
these  words  the  court  was  much  offended,  and  the 
attorney-general  said  that  the  vritiiess  ought  to  be 
bound  over  to  his  good  behaviour.  Sidney  then 
resumed  his  address  to  the  jury.  He  was  an- 
swered by  Finch,  the  solicitor-general,  who  main- 
tained that  the  prisoner  was  mistaken  in  his  law ; 
that  there  needed  not  two  iritnesses  to  every  par- 
ticular &ct;  that  one  witnesa  to  one  fact,  and 
another  witness  to  another  &ct,  were  the  two  wit- 
nesses required  by  law  ;  that  the  testimony  of  the 
several  persons  who  appeared  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  had  not  in  the  leart  impeached  the  credit 
of  hard  Howard  as  a  witness;  that  writing  tH^ 
pamphUt  was  an  overt  act ;  that,  as  to  the 
jection  made  by  the  prisoner  diat  no 
eoidd  be  passed  vriOunit  leadii^  the  wbok  of  » 


composition,  what  had  been  already  read  contained 
the  whole  series  of  arguments,  which,  coupled 
with  the  other  evidmce  against  him,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  his  compassing  the  king's  death, 
"  inasmuch  as  he  had,  in  particular,  taught,  that 
when  kings  broke  their  trust,  they  might  be  called 
to  account  by  their  people,  and  that  the  calling  and 
dissolving  of  parliaments  was  not  in  the  king's 
power;  that  in  this  he  did  as  good  as  affirm  Uie 
king  (then  reignmg)  had  broke  his  trust;  for 
everybody  knew  the  king  had  dissolved  parlia- 
maA,  and,  cfmsidered  inth  this  circumstance, 
what  was  there  matter  of  argument  became  affirm- 
ation." In  the  end  Fmcfa  declared  that  Algernon 
Sidney  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  conspirators,  because  he  acted  upon 
principle  and  not  passion,  which  was  the  motive 
that  usually  actuat^  other  men.  My  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Jeffreys  declared  that  neither  the  kin^  nor 
any  of  his  judges  desired  to  take  away  ^e  life  of 
any  man  not  forfeited  by  law ;  that  for  himself  he 
had  rather  many  guilty  men  should  escape  than 
that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer;  but  after 
this  exordium  he  told  the  jury  that  the  evidence 
before  them  was  quite  enough — that  scribtre  est 
agere  ;  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  gnil^.* 
On  the  2flth  of  November  the  prisoner  was 
brought  up  to  receive  judgment  It  was  not  the 
usage  for  the  chief  justice  to  pass  sentence;  but  on 
this  occBsiot  Jeffireys,  who  laiew  that  there  would 
he  a  stir  in  court,  charged  lumself  with  the  office. 
Sidney  said,  in  arrest  of  jud^ent,  that  he  con- 
ceived that  he  had  had  no  tnal,  for  some  of  his 
jury  were  not  freeholders;  that  there  was  a 
material  defect  in  the  indictment,  which  made  it 
absolutely  void,  for  the  king  was  deprived  of  a 
title  in  it,  the  words  defender  of  the  faith  being 
left  out.  The  chief  justice  exclaimed,  "In  that 
you  would  deprive  the  king  of  his  life,  that  is  in 
very  fiiU,  I  think."  The  prisoner  rejoined  that, 
in  a  case  of  life  and  death,  such  things  were  not 
to  be  overruled  so  easily.  "  Mr.  Sidney,"  roared 
Jefireys,  "  we  very  well  understand  our  dvX^ ;  we 
don't  need  be  tout  by  you  what  out  duty  is :  we 
tell  you  nothing  but  law ;  the  treason  is  well  laid.** 
The  prisoner  again  insisted  that  the  papers  had 
not  been  proved  upon  him, — that  there  was  no 
treason  in  that  manuscript  written  long  ago.  The 
chief  justice  insisted  that  there  was  scarcely  a  line 
in  the  book  but  what  was  treason.  The  prisoner 
said,  "My  lord,  there  is  one  person  I  did  not 
know  where  to  find,  but  everybody  knows  where 
to  find  him  now ;  I  mean  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ; 
let  him  be  sent  for,  and  if  he  will  say  there  was 
ever  any  such  plot  I  will  acknowledKe  whatever 
you  please."  '*That  is  over,"  cried  Jeffreys; 
"  you  have  been  tried  for  this  fact :  we  must  not 
send  for  ihcIkikeoiMonmQuth."  OneMr.Bamp- 
ficVd.  «.>iwti»ter,  Vnterposed,  modestly  and  timidly, 
aa  omicuj  cuTue*  hA  hoped  his  lordship 
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remaini  nothing  for  the  coart  to  do,"  bellowed 
Jeffi^ys,  but  to  pass  sentence."  **  I  must  ap- 
peal to  God  and  the  world  I  am  not  heard,"  said 
Sidney.  "  Appeal  to  whom  you  will,"  said  Jef- 
freys, who  then,  after  reproaching  Uie  prisoner 
with  ingratitude  to  the  king  and  censuriog  the 
pamphlet  anew,  sonorously  pronounced  the  horrible 
words.  Ab  soon  as  he  had  finished,  the  prisoner 
said,  with  a  loud  and  firm  voice,  "  Then,  O  God ! 

0  God !  I  beseech  thee  to  sanctify  my  sufferings, 
and  impute  not  my  blood  to  the  country  or  the 
city :  let  no  inquisition  be  made  for  it ;  but,  if  any 
day  the  shedding  of  blood  that  is  innocent  must 
be  levei^^,  let  the  wei^  of  it  fall  only  on  those 
that  maUcionslT  persecute  me  for  righteousness' 
sake."  The  chief  justice,  half  enr^ed  and  half 
confounded,  thought  himsdf  obliged  to  put  up  his 
prayer  also,  which  he  did  in  t^ese  words :  **  1 
pray  God  to  work  in  you  a  temper  fit  to  go  unto 
the  other  world,  for  I  see  you  are  not  fit  for  this." 
**  My  lord,"  replied  Sidney,  stretching  out  his 
arm,  "  feel  my  pulse,  and  see  if  I  am  disordered. 

1  bless  God  I  never  was  in  better  temper  than  I 
am  now.**  Sidney  afterwards  sent  a  paper  to 
the  king  by  Lord  Halifax, — still  a  favourite  mi- 
nister,— who  was  his  nepbew  by  marriage.  In 
this  paper,  which  has  been  called  a  petition  for 
justice  rather  than  mercf,  be  gave  a  brief  account 
of  his  trial,  explained  all  its  irr^ularities,  and  aaked 
for  admission  into  the  ldng*8  presence.  "And," 
he  concluded,  '*  if  lie  does  not  show  that  it  is  for 
your  majesty*B  interest  and  htmont  to  preaerre 
him  from  Uhs  said  omnesaion,  the  petitioner  will 
not  complain  though  he  be  left  to  be  destroyed." 
Charles  replied  to  the  petition  by  signing  the  death- 
warrant.  In  consideration  to  his  noble  fiimily  the 
axe  was  substituted  for  the  halter ;  and,  on  the  8th 
of  December,  he  mounted  the  scaffold  on  Tower 
Hill  with  the  all  of  one  who  came  to  triumph,  not 
to  suffer.  His  parting  words  were  few,  his  prayers 
short ;  and,  having  placed  a  paper  in  the  hands  of 
the  sheriff  as  his  last  l^acy  to  the  world  and  last 
testimony  to  the  good  old  cause,  he  laid  his  head 
upon  the  block,  and  was  happily  dispatched  at  one 
blow.*  Thus  perished  the  last  of  the  Gommon- 
wealth-mm,  who  would  certainly  have  tried  again, 
at  all  hazards,  that  great  experiment  in  govern- 
ment which  had  ntt«'ly  fidled  n^ien  tried  by  men 

*  Jtlhtja,  whom  hli  fOf  >1  UMtar  bad  obm  twlHad  fcr  not  Mom 

"  parlUment-^Mrf^"  wu  piool  to  mil  eompuBcttciiu  vimtiogi — to  *ll 
deemey.  Betvreau  the  trial  and  eKccQtion  of  Sidney  hs  diank  and 
danced  >t  m  dty  temn.  The  Mlowinf  extract  Tnm  Evelyn'i  Diary  U 
iDtemting  Ln  mon  Mqieata  than  one  5  Dec.  I  wai  Ihii  day  In- 
Tllwl  to  a  waddinit  of  on*  Un.  Caitte  .  .  .  a  jolty  IHeodly  mman. 
ThoM  waa  at  th«  ved^nit  the  lord  Bayor,  the  iheriff*,  •emial  alder- 
men, aod  persons  of  qouity;  nboM  00,  Sir  Gearm  JerTeriei,  newly 
made  lord  diW  JusUe*  of.  BoRlaod,  iriih  Mr.  Jostice  Withiofe, 
danced  with  the  Mde,  aod  wert  txcetdmg' merry.  Tbaie  great 
awaspenlthe  rest  or  the  aftemooa,  till  eleveu  at  oight,  Indriaking 
hMlths,  taUmt  tobaoeo,  and  talkins  mnch  beneath  the  gnvity  of 
jQd|[ei  that  had  but  a  day  or  two  before  condemned  Mr.  AJceraon 
Sidney,  who  was  wemtcd  the  7th  on  Tower  H  ill,  on  the  ^^e  wit. 
neea  of  that  noneter  of  a  man.  Lord  Howard  of  EKrick,  and  some 
sheets  of  paper  taken  tn  Hr.  Sidney's  study,  pretended  to  tie  written 
by  him.  but  not  fully  proved,  nor  the  time  when,  bnt  appeariUK  lo 
have  been  written  before  hismajesty'sreitoratwn.and  then  patdoned 
by  the  Aet  of  OUivloQ ;  so  that,  thongh  Mr.  Sidney  was  known  to  be 
apema  obsiinalely  averse  to  gotcromeat  by  a  monarch  tthesnbleet 
uf  the  paper  was  in  answer  to  one  of  Sir  R .  Earner), yet  il  was  timigbt 
n*  hM  very  bard  munn." 


who  were  immeasurably  his  superiora,  and  litiA. 
would  have  failed  again,  and  for  the  aamc  rason, 
namely,  that  the  people  of  England  were  not  fitted 
fi>r  any  such  system.  If  Algernon  Sidney  bail 
perisbf»l  under  a  less  in&mons  government,  md 
in  a  less  base  and  slavitdi  time,  his  &te  would 
have  excited  infinitely  less  interest 

Before  Algernon  Sidney  was  put  npon  his  trad 
his  grace  of  Monmou&  was  taken  back  to  las 
&ther*8  heart.    This  was  not  entirely  owing  to 
Charles**  fondness.   The  Lord  Hali&x,  seeiaz 
that  things  were  running  much  farther  than  sniteo 
bis  particular  interests  and  politica,  and  that,  frem 
the  growit^  indolence  of  the  king,  the  Dnke  of 
Yoik  waa  acquiring  immense  inflnence,  letolid, 
at  all  hazaru,  to  bring  the  Dake  of  Mcmmogtb 
again  into  favour.   Halite,  accordingly,  indttced 
Monmouth,  who  had  absconded,  to  sign  some  peni- 
tential letters  to  the  king,  which  he  (Halilax)  had 
written  for  him.    Charles  admitted  the  peoiieol 
to  a  private  audience  on  the  25th  of  October 
and  received  him  pretty  well.    On  the  4tfa  of 
November  the  king  became    very  kind,"  sod 
gave  Monmouth  directions  how  to  manage  lu 
business  and  to  make  his  peiu%  with  the  Di^e  ef 
York.    Nothing  would  be  required  of  him  bat 
what  was  safe  and  honourable,  only  somedtipc 
must  be  done  to  blind  his  royal  highness.  Hb^ 
fax,  who  went  and  came  between  the  king 
Monmouth,  drew  up  a  letter  of  aekuowled^nad 
and  confeanon.   At  fint  Monmouth  hesitated,  bat 
when  Halifiu  aaaared  him  tliat  Ae  original  sluajd 
be  deposited  in  no  hands  but  die  king's,  and  tba 
the  Duke  of  York  dicmld  only  have  a  cofT,  he 
signed  the  amfesdon.    On  the  25th  of  NovaBba 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  surrendered  to  Mr.  Sent- 
tary  Jenkins,  and  desired  to  speak  alone  with  ik 
king  and  Duke  of  York.    Up  to  this  mcKnat  ik 
negotiation  had  been  carried  on  very  aecietlj,  aci, 
as  Sidney  remarked  on  being  brought  up  to  naan 
judgmen  t,  nobody  had  known  whmMooiDoadinf 
The  Duke  of  York  was  Uierefore  taken  bj  snrfoe 
when  Monmouth  threw  himself  at  the  king*s  frc, 
and  then  confessed  himself  fiiulty  to  his  hj^maf. 
and  aaked  his  pardon  also.  There  is  no  possibLCr 
of  ascertaining;  what  really  passed  in  that  atnc^ 
scene;  but  it  appean  tut  Monmouth 
another  ample  ccmfeaBion,  only  de^riag  ika 
his  majesQr  would  not  oblige  him  to  be  a  atf- 
TtesSy  or  in  any  way  publish  his  confrssiou ;  tbt 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  conspincy,  meotiBsf^ 
several  names  which  had  hitherto  escaped  to- 
picion,  aud  added  that  Dr.  Owen  and  all  the  co>e- 
derable  nua-conformist  ministers  knew  of  thf  c«> 
spiracy ;  and  that  he  solemnly  denied  any  h^* 
ledge  of  any  design  in  any  of  the  coDSjurslan  v 
assassinate  either  the  king  or  the  Dnke  ef  Ytik 
A  day  or  two  after  this  scene  his  mi^esty  dedud. 
in  full  council,  that  the  Duke  of  Manmoatk  bstl 
made  a  fiiU  declaration  about  the  late  ooD^irse;, 
had  expressed  extraordinary  omtritioB,  and  had 
made  a  particular  aulHnknon  to  his  higkc* 
bis  brother,  at  whose  pmyer-a  fill  ^ 
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Ixesi  granted.  Andaput^phwaaiiuertedinthe 
Gazette,  which  jffodairoed  in  other  worda  that  Mon- 
month  vaa  a  mean  acouudrel,  like  Howard,  that  had 
purchased  his  own  safety  by  sacrificing  his  friends. 
Monmouth  was  enraged  at  this  pan^iraph,  which 
probably  came  too  near  the  truth;  but  he  did 
nothing,  said  nothing,  until  his  pardon  had  passed 
the  seal.   Then  he  set  his  friends  to  work,  who 
declared  in  all  directions  that  the  paragraph  in  the 
Gazette  was  utterly  falser   Upon  being  told  that 
the  king  had  said  that  he  had  con6nnal  all  that 
Howard  had  sworn  about  the  plot,  Monmouth  de- 
nied it,  and  called  Lord  Howard  a  liar  and  a 
rogue.    And  this,  too,  was  sent  round  the  town  by 
his  creatures,  who  ran  with  it  from  cofiee-house  to 
coffee-house.  When  his  pardon  was  passed  it  was 
inserted  in  the  Gazette  that  it  had  been  given  on 
his  confessing  the  late  plot ;  and  Charlu,  who  cared 
not  about  haring  broken  hia  jpromise  not  to  make 
any  pubUc  use  of  the  canfesaion,  waa  incensed  at 
Monmouth's  denials.    It  was  proposed  to  bring 
Monmouth  before  the  council,  and  cause  him  to 
make  some  regular  declaration,  which  might  be 
entered  there,  and  afterwards  published ;  but 
Charles  rejected  this  scheme,  saying  that  he  was 
such  a  blockhead  that  there  would  be  mistakes, 
and  that  he  would  not  speak  as  hfi  ought.  Then  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  proposed  that  something  should 
be  put  in  writing  by  the  Duke  of  Mcmmouth,  to 
prevent  mistakes  on  all  sides ;  and  Monmouth  ac- 
tually wrote  or  signed  a  paper  confessing  the  plot 
in  general  terms,  and  presented  it  hims3f  to  die 
king  in  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  apartments, 
where  he  declared  befcffe  all  the  company  (the 
French  mistress's  boudoir  was  Charlea's,  usual 
council-chamber)  that  he  wu  a  bkKkhead  for 
being  so  long    in  ill  company"  with  **  a  parcel 
of  fools."   Neither  Ormond  nor  the  king,  how- 
ever, was  sf^isfied  with  this  paper — for  there  was 
no  plain  confession  of  any  conspiracy  in  it.  Ano< 
ther  paper  much  more  explicit  was  then  drawn  up 
by  order  of  the  king,  who  materially  corrected  it 
with  his  own  hand.    After  some  hesitation  Mon- 
mouth made  a  copy  from  this  draft,  and  presented 
it  to  the  king  as  his  own  free  deed.   In  doing  so, 
he  aaid  *'  This  p^>er  will  hang  young  Hampden." 
Charles  replied  it  would  not,  nor  should  it  ever  be 
produced  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  that  "  a  better 
man  than  he  (Gaston  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
X^ouis  XII.,  lung  of  France)  could  not  otherwise 
noake  hia  peace,  and  had  been  forced  to  hang  his 
comrades,  as  he,  if  rightly  served,  diould  have 
been  obliged  to  do.    TTiat  n^ht  Monmouth 
supped  with  &e  elder  Hampden  and  Mr.  Tr^ch- 
ard  of  Taunton.   The  next  morning  he  waited 
upon  the  king  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and 
demanded  back  the  paper.    Afier  some  attempts 
at  persuasion,  which  were  followed  by  hard  and 
coarse  words,  the  king  said  that  he  should  have  it 
but  that  he  must  restore  to  him  the  original  draf^ 
whence  he  had  copied  it.    Monmouth  at  first 
he  had  burnt  it,  but,  seeing  that  it  was  the  only  a 
to  get  back  that  which  he  had  ugned,  he  went 


brought  the  draft,  and  die  papers  were  exchanged. 
But  by  this  measure  Monmouth  again  lost  himsdf 
at  court,  for  the  vice-diamberlain  was  sent  to  forlnd 
his  re-appearing  there.*  He  retired  to  die  coun- 
try, but^;  steady  to  no  prindples,  and  fixed  in  no 
course,  hie  again  offered  to  lodge  the  signed  paper 
as  his  real  confession  in  the  king's  hands.  It  is 
said  that  herein  he  followed  the  advice  of  his  wife, 
the  heiress  of  Buccleugh,  who  seems  always  to  have 
had  more  anxiety  about  the  preservation  of  their 
united  property  than  about  the  honour  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  very  little  affection  for  her.  In- 
rtead  of  receiving  an  invitation  back  to  court, 
Monmouth  got  a  subpoena  to  attend  as  a  witness 
for  the  crown  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hsmpden. 
Thereupon  he  fled  to  Holland,  where  be  was 
kindly  received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose 
court  now  swarmied  with  disa&cted  Scots  and 
English  of  all  dassea  and  all  colours  of  polities. 

A.  s.  1684. — Whm  Hampden  was  brought  to 
tnai  it  was  for  a  misdemeanor,  which  required  but 
one  witness,  and  not  for  treason,  which  required 
two ;  and  this  was  because  the  court  could  only 
find  one  witness  to  swear  against  him — the  in- 
famous Lord  Howard,  who  had  not  yet  finished 
"  the  drudgery  of  swearing.**  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  jury  found  for  the  king :  the  court  set  the  fine 
at  40,000/.,  and  moreover  ordered  Hampden  to  be 
committed  till  it  waa  paid,  and  to  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behaviour  during  life.  Two  others  of  the  Rye 
House  plotters— Hollowsy,  a  merchant  of  Bristol, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong — ^were  condemned  to 
death  by  Jefilreys,  in  defiance,  not  of  one,  but  of 
many  lawa,  and  were  both  executed.  No  more 
blood  waa  shed  tm  this  occasion  in  Ei^land;  but 
diere  were  sevend  ezecudons  in  Scotund,  where 
the  atirocities  genoally  exceeded  those  of  the  Eog^ 
lish  courts  of  law.  All  the  Scottish  plotters,  or 
friends  of  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  and  Sidney,  that 
were  arrested  in  London,  were  sent  down  for  trial 
to  Edinburgh.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  was  the  first 
victim.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  written 
depositions,  which  had  been  partly  extorted  by 
torture  out  of  court,  were  read  to  the  jury,  as  were 
other  depositions  taken  from  the  record  of  the 
trials  of  Russell,  Sidney,  and  others  in  England. 
Being  broken  down  by  infirmities  and  bng  sufi^- 
ing,  Baillie  was  executed  on  the  same  day  he  was 
condemned,  lest  a  natural  death  in  his  dungeon 
should  have  disappoii^d  hia  judges  of  a  public 
execution.  Several  othoa  were  put  to  death  in 
Scotland  ;  but  many  more  escaped  into  Holland, 
where,  like  their  precursors,  they  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Prince  o£  Chrange,  who  must  have 
been  folly  convinced  by  this  time  that  tyranny  and 
popery  were  opening  bis  way  to  the  throne  of 
{England  and  Scotland,  to  which,  as  yet,  his  wife 
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Mary  was  next  in  regular  order  of  succession  to ' 
ha  father,  the  Duke  of  York.  Hie  most  eminent 
of  these  lut  Scottish  refugees  voe  IjOtcI  Melville, 
Lord  Iioudon,  and  Six  Pi&ck  Hume.  The  ahuse 
of  torture  in  Scotland  at  fliit  time  appears  to  have 
been  greater  than  it  had  been  even  m  the  days  of 
the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  Spence,  the  fugitive 
Earl  of  Aisle's  secretary,  and  Carstairs,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  who  had  both  been  seized  in 
Ixmdon,  were  sent  to  Edinbui^h  to  be  tortured 
and  tried.  Spence  endured  the  torture  twice,  and 
Carstaira  bore  it  for  a  full  hour  without  confessing 
or  revealing  anything.  Their  thumbs  were  crushed 
and  their  sleep  was  interrupted  for  many  days  and 
nights  *  At  last  nature  could  bear  no  more,  and 
Spence  consented  to  read  some  letters  in  cipher 
that  treated  of  (or  so,  at  least,  it  was  represented) 
a  projected  rising  in  Scotland,  the  landing  of 
Argyle,  Stair,  and  other  of  the  fiigitivea  in  Hol- 
land, and  of  idd  to  be  received  from  the  Whigs  in 
EngUnd.  This  was  on  the  23rd  of  August;  and 
on  the  5th  of  September  Carstairs,  to  avoid  further 
torture,  confessed  before  the  secret  committee  of 
council  that  there  had  been  a  current  plot  in  Scot- 
land for  the  ten  last  years  for  keeping  out'^the 
Duke  of  York  and  preserving  the  reformed  reli- 
gion ;  and  he  denounced  the  Earl  of  Tarras,  Mur^ 
ray  of  Philiphaugh,  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  Scott 
of  Galashiels,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  rank, 
as  being  privy  to  it.  Several  of  these  lairds  were 
threatened  with  the  boots,  and  others  were  actually 
tortured  with  worse  instruments.  "Duke  Hamil- 
ton," says  the  cool-blooded  Lauder,  "  opposed  this 
torturing  much,  and  alleged  that,  at  this  rate, 
they  might,  without  accusers  or  witnesses,  take 
any  person  off  the  street  and  torture  him ;  and  he 
retired  and  refused  to  be  present,  on  this  ground, 
that,  if  the  party  tkould  die  »t  the  torture^  the 
judges  were  liable  for  murder,  or,  at  least,  were 
severely  censurable.  It  was  doubted  how  far  these 
testimonies  extorted  per  iorturam  could  be  pro- 
bative against  third  parties,  seeing  that  witnesses 
should  be  BO  far  voluntary  and  spontaneous  as  to 
be  under  no  impresuons  or  terrors  of  fear  of  life 

or  limb  Some  thought  our  privy  council 

would  have  been  at  some  loss,  and  contracted  some 

*  Sir  lohu  I.aDder,  of  Funnt^iluU.  bIvm  tiia  MlMrtag  atrodoni 
deUiU  Jaly  SSlh.  1684.  Ut.  W.  Speiin,  bjr  <»d«- of  Um  priTy 
coonell,  la  tarlnnd  ud  p«t  hi  the  booUi  to  fnes  bin  to  imal  ithat 
1m  knoin  of  tha  Mri's,  and  other  pmoM*  ■awwlim  to  the  iate 
Xngltth  IkiMtiaidattAwi  lIuFaifoetatloa  Mtddad^of  rWw;  and  in 
reiptnl  bo  raOiMd  to  depone  Bwra  oath  It  ho  had  the  km  wnmby  h« 
conld  mad  mmbo  kUon  of  tha  aarr^  prodiMMd  by  lU|or  Holiiw*, 
«riitra  in  dptaen,  and  aaMng  ho  woiUd  oot  tay  upon  oath  that 
be  ouuld  not  mtd  thenii  and  that  thoy  offimd  to  Mouro  him  by  n  pa^ 
don  Ibr  lib  lifo.  It  readeivd  him  vary  obnoiioaB  and  iitspeet  (rf  preva- 
rloallon ;  ao  Uiat,  afur  tlie  torture,  ho  put  in  General  DameU'a 
bandi)  I' '^''•^  W  « «mj  pft.n.t»[fl.  t^^f 
vltdwa  are  oMd).  be  vaa  At*  nighto  kept  ftom  iiwep,  till  he  vma 
birwd  half  distfoetad.  He  eated  very  lUtfe,  of  purpoie  tint  lie 
BlRht  nqiiire  the  Um  sleep  ( yet  all  thia  while  ite  dlMomed  DOthlof, 
and  ihouKb  he  liad  doae  1^  yet  little  credit  w»  lo  be  gttw  to  whu 
he  ilMNild  layoiMdi  ■Uma."-^  AufMt  7tb,  1634.  At  prirycouB- 
Speneo  (roenlio«ed  86lh  Inly)  b  again  lorUued,  and  hii  Uiumba 
otMhod  wttb  thomblliiiu  i  it  b  »  saw  iDveatkm  uad  mow  iho 
coUieia  when  tnuiumMors.  end  diaeorexcd  by  0«aer«l  DalaUI  and 
Dnunmond,  they  having  aeen  thaa  naed  in  Mnaeovy.  Alter  thia, 
when  they  vera  about  to  pat  liin  again  in  tiM  boola,  boi  batng 
trightad.  oealfed  ttaw.  and  ha  woold  danaia  what  ha  knew  t  wbanon 
they  gato  blm  waaa  time,  a  ad  ■eqoeitrated  hfan  m  the  caaile  of 
Kdlnaigb,  aa  a  alaaa  when  ha  wonnl  ba  tim  float  any  bad  advlea 
or  InprMilm,  toba  oballnata  in  not  taTtalias.* 


tash*  by  this  cruel  torture,  had  they  (the  yd- 
soners)  suffered  it  as  they  did  the  boota  (which 
they  regarded  not,  their  leg$  being  smatO  without 
discovering  or  revealing  this  conspiracy  ;  but  that 
confesnng  tended  to  justify  the  priirf  council'i 
procedure."  Gtordon  of  Eai^tone,  a  man  of  family 
and  fortune,  had  been  condemned  to  die;  bnt, 
upon  information  that  he  had  been  intrusted  wiili 
important  secrets,  the  council  wrote  to  the  Scotch 
secretary  of  state  at  Loildon  to  know  whether  tber 
might  put  him  to  the  torture  while  he  was  under 
sentence  of  death.   The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land opined  that  he  might  be  tortured :  aud  the 
king  gave  orders  that  he  should.  Thereupon  Gor- 
don was  Iffought  before  the  privy  council  and  then 
accursed  engines  of  torture ;  the  sight  of  whkji 
drgve  him  raving  mad.    "  Through  fear  and  dis- 
traction he  roared  out  like  a  bull,  and  cried  sr.i 
struck  about  him,  so  that  the  hangman  and  hb 
man  durst  scarce  lay  hands  on  him.   At  last  1^ 
fell  into  a  swoon,  and  then,  reviving,  he  told  tha: 
Oenersl  Dalziell  and  Drummond  were  to  head  the 
fanatic  party,  and  Duke  Hamilton  wu  on  thej 
side ;  which  improbable  things  made  some  call  ii 
reverie,  and  others  a  politic  design  to  invalidate 
he  should  say ;  and  the  physicians  were  ordaimi 
upon  soul  and  conscience  to  report  his  condit^ 
if  they  judged  him  really  mad,  or  only  feigned,  is 
David  at  Oath  with  Achish,  as  also  to  prescribe 
him  a  diet  for  curing  him ;  and,  for  more  qoxt- 
ness,  they  sent  him  to  the  castle."t  He  was  *ha- 
wards  reprieved  by  the  council  till  the  last  Fiidn 
of  the  month  of  January  following.    (It  was 
the  23rd  of  November,  1683,  that  he  was  brougi: 
up  for  torture.)      They  thought  once  to  luxt 
given  way  to  his  execatiim ;  bat,  h&ng  liiriacL 
others  tiiought  it  cruel  then  to  bereave  a  man  >>. 
his  life,  and  endanger  his  soul,  when  he  could  n< 
repent :  though  the  king's  advocate  alleged  tha: 
the  end  of  the  punishment     maleftu:tors  was  ai 
only  for  their  own  good,  but  in  emendtititmem  ■. 
terrorem  aliorumt  which  end  held  even  in  decap- 
itating a  traitor,  though  from  horror  and  fei' 
turned  mad."t    Worse  tortures  were  prepared  f  " 
Ferguson,  the  minister,  who  had  been  actively  em- 
ployed in  L(Hidon,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  wit- 
Shaftesbury,  and  who  had  attended  him  on  aa 
death-bed  there.    This  Ferguson,  who  was  t 
man  of  great  aotivity  and  address,  had  TenccrN 
to  return  in  disguise  to  Edinbu^ ;  bat  he  n 
traced  thither ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shot  sb. 
the  strictest  search  was  made  for  him  in  even'  p*^ 
of  the  town.   Disguised  and  unknown,  he  ran  : 
the  prison  under  pretence  of  visiting  a  firicod  b 
confinement,  and  there  he  remained  for  Hine  Iik-. 
because  he  knew  that  thoe  only  no  one  would  ei- 
pect  to  find  him.§ 

The  unusual  mildueas  shown  by  Monmoa-: 
towards  the  prisoners  taken  at  Bothwell  Bridr 
had  been  succeeded  under  the  Duke  of  Yixk  i  ■ 
detestable  cnidtiei.  Not  only  were  thoae  punaaL.  ■ 

*  Spot,  or  it^n,  boot  FraaA  McAfc 

i  Laudaf.  (Id.  I  DaliyBpfo. 
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■who  had  been  in  amiB,  ljut  also  those  who  gave 
them  Bhelter  or  betrayed  any  sympathy  in  their 
after-Bufferii^ ;  and  this,  too,  without  any  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  ties  of  blood  and  close  relation- 
ship.   In  many  cases  the  wife  was  persecuted  for 
concealing  her  husband,  the  father  for  harbouring 
bis  own  son ;  men  were  tortured  and  then  hanged 
for  refusing  to  call  that  insurrection  a  rebellion, 
and  the  killing  Archbishop  Sharp  a  murder.  Wit- 
nesses were  tortured  as  well  as  prisoners.*  Sen- 
tences of  forfeiture  were  pronounced  upon  pre- 
Bumptive  evidence,  or  upon  no  evidence  at  all,  and 
the  estates  were  divided  among  the  ministers  of 
Btate  of  the  Duke  of  York's  appointing,  their 
retainers,  and  the  commanders  of  the  troops. 
In  this  way  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Viscount  Dundee,  and  the  farourite 
hero  of  the  Tories,  was  enriched  hy  the  lands  of  a 
suspected  Covenanter.   The  narrow  and  solitary 
fortress  of  the  Bass  rock,  Dunbarton  Castle,  and 
other  places  die  most  difficult  of  access,  were 
crowded  with  Covenanters  and  Cameronians,  who 
were  made  to  endure  the  extremity  of  cruelty  and 
hardship. 

In  England,  Judge  Jeffreys  continued  to  rise 
in  the  royal  favour.  When  he  was  about  to  depart 
for  the  circuit,  to  give  the  provinces  «  a  lick  with 
the  rough  side  of  his  tongue  "  (a  favourite  expres- 
sion  of  his),  the  king  took  a  ring  from  his  ovm 

till*  hombl.  entry  >-"  tw>.  moved  hy  my  Lord  H.ddo,  .od  »!? 
V^^^^^  "'f  •dvoMto,  lhat  wItnMtM.  in  whxt^ 

might  be  tortawd,  when  they  «ry,  u  well  u  putteB.  Thli  u,  lodTr*. 
aKreeable  to  the  Sonkii  Uw.  but  due*  not  solt  the  wniui^f*^ 
D«tion,  which  looh.  upon  the  tortaie  of  the  boot*  u  a  bMU^V* 
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finger,  and  gave  it  to  him,  as  a  token  of  his  parti- 
cular regard.  At  the  same  time  Charles  bestowed 
upon  him  a  curious  piece  of  advice  to  be  given  by 
a  king  to  a  judge ; — it  was,  that,  as  the  weather 
would  be  hot,  Jefii^ys  should  beware  of  drinking 
too  muck.  The  people  called  the  ring  "  JefTreys's 
blood-stone."  as  he  got  it  just  after  the  execution 
of  Colonel  Armstrong.*  The  lord  chief  justice's 
grand  aim  was  to  push  the  quo  toarranto,  and  to 
obtain,  through  terror  or  cajolery,  a  surrender  of 
the  corporation  charters ;  and  this  war  against 
civic  rights  was  driven  on  with  such  vigour  and 
success,  that  almost  all  the  municipalities  were 
prevailed  on,  eventually,  either  to  suffer  judgment 
against  them  by  default,  or  to  surrender  their 
charters  in  hope  of  conciliating  the  fiivour  of  the 
despot.t  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  certain 
writers,  who  treat  of  the  iniquities  and  atrocities 
of  this  di^pvceful  rdgn  with  a  coolness  astonishing 
in  Englishmen,  to  excuse,  nay,  even  to  justify, 
these  proceedings,  upon  the  ground  of  defects  and 
abuses  in  the  corporations.  It  is  quite  true  that 
those  franchises,  inherited  from  the  Saxon  times, 
had  contracted  some  rust,  and  had  lost  some  of 
their  original  virtues;  and  that  a  corporation 
reform,  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  legislators 
of  our  own  day,  would  have  been  a  merit  in 
Charles  H. ;  but  it  was  avowedly  not  a  reform  that 
he  wanted,  but  a  total  destrucUon  of  municipal  in- 
Btituti(na,^ldch,more  than  any  other  single  cause, 

•  "  Tb«  v\bi  w»»  y"»i>»*<i  i****"^  ^™ '  PwWlel* 
,-Jl«n  ftma  Y^owo  4»s«.\ti  toVen  ol  hUm.ieit*'i  of  hb 

*"'*thr^?,**.«'V  \orti^V*«M  ^^^^  i^^"        «»""^J.  " 
Id    v4«t  .'^.*'*int«T«*--Bogw  North. 
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lecure  men  in  their  liberty,  and  fit  them  for  the 
enj(^ment  of  it,  and  for  the  Belf-legisladng  (in 
minor  pointe)  and  business  habits  of  freemen. 
And  whenever  that  Saxon  spirit  of  municapal  ^ 
Temment  is  destroyed,  either  by  an  over-extenaion 
of  the  French  principle  of  centralization,  or  by  any 
other  whim  of  rash  ieffislators  or  embryo  rants, 
the  parliameot  of  Engund  will  be  worth  leu  than 
a  vill^e  vestry. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1684)  Sir 
Samuel  Bamadiston,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury 
which  had  ignored  the  hill  against  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
was  condemned  for  a  libel,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  10,000/.,  and  to  give  security  for  good  be- 
haviour during  life.  Williams,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  severely  prosecuted  for 
what  he  had  dime  in  parliament,  that  is,  for  having 
aigned  the  votes  of  the  House,  which  he  wai  bound 
to  do  by  his  office.  In  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
the  parliaments  which  had  committed  them,  and 
continued  their  imprisonment,  Danbv  and  the  sur- 
viving Catholic  peers,  Lords  Arundel,  Powis,  and 
Bellasis,  were  released  from  their  long  captivity  in 
the  Tower  by  sentence  of  the  judges,  who  declared, 
and  correctly,  that,  "  in  justice  and  conscience,*' 
they  ought  to  have  been  admitted  to  bail  long  ago. 
But,  as  well  in  what  was  just  as  in  what  was 
unjust,  Charles  was  now  proving  to  the  world  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  ever  again  meeting  parlia- 
ment. Hali&x  ventured  to  propose  such  a  meet- 
ing, but  Charles  had  now  resigneid  himself  to  the 
wiU  of  his  brother.  The  duplicity  of  Halifax 
hardly  saved  him  from  the  duke's  vengeance;  and, 
during  the  few  months  that  remained  of  this  reign, 
the  diue  and  minister  were  alternately  engaged  in 
united  intrigues  against  other  ministers,  and  in 
intriguing  the  one  against  the  oflrn.  The  whole 
business  of  the  Admiralty  was  again  placed  in  the 
hands  of  James ;  and  presently  after,  in  defiance 
of  the  Test  Act,  he  was  re-admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  council.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
he  who  never  pardoned  any  one  ahoidd  overlook 
his  arch-enemy,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Titus  Dates.  That 
great  hero  of  ue  Popish  plot  was  brought  before 
Jeffreys,  upon  whom,  in  former  days,  he  had 
adventured  his  wit,*  chaixed  with  sundry  libels 
under  the  statute  de  scandalis  magnaiitm.  Wit- 
nenses  swore  that  the  doctor  had  said  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  a  traitor, — that  **the  Duke  of 
York,  before  the  succession  should  come  to  him, 
should  be  banished  or  hanged,  hut  hai^ng  was 

*  This  wu  upon  the  trial  of  Collep.  the  ProtetUnt  Joiner,  when 
OsiM  aopoand  to  pnye  that  mbornHtUin  had  been  pTscilMd  amunat 
th«  ProtMlanti.  He  appealoit  to  JelTreya,  then  MAeant,  aa  to  hia 
kaowMpi  of  AUerauD  Wlleax .-  Jaffiwyi  esclnimerf  that  be  &\A  not 
Intand  to  be  an  aTidenee  fbi  auoh  aa  he.  "  I  do  not  deifre "  taid 
Tlttia,  "  thai  Sir  Oeorgo  JelTieyi  ibould  be  an  evidence  for  roe ;  I  had 
aiedK  la  parliament*,  and  Sir  Qeorae  had  diagrao*  In  one  of  ihem  " 
Jeflkeya  waa  eowed,  and  merely  laid,  "  Your  arrvant.  Doctor ;  jou  are 
a  vlur  man  and  a  philoaopher."  I  n  Iket,  in  Novamber,  1680,  the  Hooae 
of  Communa  had  Toled  that  Sir  Georice  JelfVeya,  the  Recorder  of  the 
City  of  London,  by  tradnelnc  and  obttraGtina  petltlontoK  lor  the  ait- 
tlns  of  thta  paxliameDt,  had  deatrayed  tha  riKhL  ta  the  aubjaet.  They 
batf.  noreorer,  petittonad  the  kingio  mnova  him  ont  of  all  public 
offlna,  and  bad  broniiht  him  upon  hU  kneaa  at  the  bar  of  the 
HMiaa.  JaAeya  waa  alao  Mghienwl  Into  «  aunandn  of  tha  neoidar* 
•Up  flf  tdiidok.  Chai'laa  mnda  »  Booknyor  UBtarnbABdtoU 
UnhawuBotfMMnMatfn^/ 
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fittest"  Damages  were  awarded  to  the  Mc  to 
the  amount  of  100,000^.,  which  waa  equnloit  lo 
a  sentence  of  perpetual  impriBonment  ignuttlit 
doctmr. 

Jefireyi,  who  had  fint  been  promoted  it  cent 
by  James,  who  had  employed  him  as  his  solicitn- 
general,  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  moit  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  task  of  stretching  the  lintitief 
toleration,  but  with  the  sole  view  of  benefidDgtlie 
Catholics.  One  morning  he  brought  to  thecouodl 
table,  at  which  he  now  sat,  an  enormoui  roll  n 
papers  and  parchments,  and,  turning  to  tbe  kinf, 
he  said, — *<  Sir,  I  have  a  buunoi  to  la;  bcTiRc 
your  majesty,  which  I  took  notice  of  in  the  NbA, 
and  which  will  deserve  your  majesty's  rojilct*- 
miseration.  It  is  the  case  of  numben  of 
good  lubjects  that  are  imprisoned  fw  recnuur. 
I  have  the  list  of  them  ha«  to  juiti^  nhit  1  m. 
They  are  ao  many  that  the  geola  cannot  htdd  thei 
wlAout  their  lying  one  upon  another."  HieLaii- 
Keeper  North,  who  hated  Jefifteys  wone  tbc 

Eopoy,  becau*9  he  knew  that  SeShe^  vu  tniv 
ud  to  get  the  seals,  and  who,  moreover,  dieidtd 
the  responsibility  of  passing  an  indulgence  and  ^ 
neral  pardon  without  consent  of  parliament,  pei- 
ceiviug  that  Halifax,  Roch^ter,  and  the  iis 
lords  **  eminently  Protestant,'*  were  silent,  toA 
courage  to  say, — "  I  humbly  enbeat  your  mija^ 
that  my  lord  chief  justice  may  declare  whether  ^■ 
the  persona  named  in  those  rolls  are  actuilli  s 
prison."   Jefireys  letorted  that  he  did  not  mw 
that, — that  all  the  prisona  in  Bnglaod  could  iX 
contain  them, — but  that  the  fate  of  those  nd  wiie 
aetual  restraint  waa  little  better  than  thit  of  ibc 
captives,  leeing  that  they  vcn  liafaSe  "tot* 
worried  and  taken  up  by  every  pamh  justice,  «•  , 
mulcted  of  ftes  to  the  ruin  of  didr  fiani^'' 
North,  though  professing  the  most  intoleitnt  Pt^ 
testantism,  waa  not  bold  enough  to  All  npon  ^  i 
Papists ;  but  he  assailed  with  all  his  fury  the  Ikr 
senters,  who,  fijr  the  occasion,  were  to  be  amp* 
with  the  Catholics  as  deserving  the  royal  cunc- 
seration  and  mercy.   Turning  to  the  khig,  be  vi 
"  I  beg  your  majesty  will  conaider  whit  Hc^ 
reason  there  is  to  grant  such  a  general  psrdca  * 
this  is  at  this  time.    For  they  ere  not  all  Roiu- 
Catholics  that  lie  under  sentence  of  recusancr,^ 
sectaries  of  all  kinds  and  den(nninationB ;  peifa>f 
as  many,  or  more,  who  are  alt  pnifeased  tsff^ 
to  your  niigestr  and  your  government  in  cte^ 
and  state.    They  are  a  tnihulent  peopk. 
always  stirring  up  sedition ;  and  if  ther 
much  when  they  he  obnouoos  to  the  lawi,  *^ 
your  majesty  may  inflict  upon  diem  at  yoor  ^ 
sure,  what  will  they  not  do  if  your  majatT  |F" 
them  all  a  dischaige  at  once?   That  would  ht 
quit  the  greatest  lulvantage  you  have  of  secotf 
the  peace  of  the  nation.   Is  it  not  better  tbity-- 
enemies  should  live  under  some  diaadvantaget- 
be  obnoxious  to  your  majesty's  pleasure,  who  lo.'- 
if  the^  are  turbulent  and  trouhleaome,  inflic* 
penalties  of  the  law  upon  them  ?    And,  u  lo  ^ 
Roman  Catholics,  if  there  he  any  pmomtev^ 
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your  majesty ,would  extend  the  favour  of  a  pardon, 
let  it  be  particular  and  express,  and  not  univer- 
sally, to  aet  your  enemies  as  well  as  friends  at 
ease."  The  king  paid  great  attention ;  the  lords  of 
the  council  wondered ;  but  nothing  more  was  said 
about  the  indulgence,  and  they  proceeded  to  other 
business.* 

In  his  bold  intrigues  Halifax  included  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth^ 
with  some  others  of  the  exiles  at  the  court  of 
the  Prince  of  Onnge,  and  also  with  Wiiiiatn 
himself;  but  though  the  Duke  of  York  knew  or 
suspected  this,  he  was  unable  to  deprive  him  of 
the  favour  of  the  king,  who  liked  the  minister 
more  for  his  ready  wit  and  talent  for  satire  than 
for  any  other  quality.  Lord  Rochester,  the  second 
son  of  the  late  Chancellor  Clarendon,  after  a  vain 
rivalship,  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the 
council,  a  post  of  nominal  dignity  rather  than  of 
power  or  great  emolument.  This  his  rival  Halifax 
called  kidting  a  man  up  stairs.  Subsequently, 

*  RoKCT  North,  1Mb  of  the  Lord  Krepar.  Roger  coDtinnn:— 
"  Tbftt  nlitht  hit  lordihlp  cans  borne  full  of  mUDcWj  ;  awl  U  wat 
tom*  time  brfure  any  iienoo  nrar  him  kaf:w  the  ooca«k>ii  ofit.  But 
hs  would  lomcUme*  br«>k  out  Id  Fsclamationi,  at, — '  What  «D  fan 
tfaa'BMBDinf  t  Are  they  all  aiaik  mad  1'— and  the  lik*.  That  nty 
night  be  toMt  hii  fWKket- almanack,  andi  agalnit  the  day,  wtcla 

'  Motion,  etii  fofw  vittiti.' 
Motion,  whidi  I  alone  oppoeed. 

Tat  hm  meeowM  tUi  action  of  Ua  the  moat  mcnonUe  that  he  had 
«v«r  dooe.  Be  waa  not  niihout  a  Jealouiy  that  one  great  end  of  that 
peitilenl,  abiurd  mnlioa  vat,  to  put  a  thorn  io  hii  loot,  and,  by  way 
of  dilMnma,  heave  him  ont  of  hli  plaee.  For,  if  the  Iting  had  con- 
ntandeil,  and  he  refused  to  put  the  isali  to  inch  a  paidoil.  then  he 
deaerred  to  be  removed  by  a  Jiitt  diipleatiire,_  If  be  ^had  complied, 
tben  the  parliaaant  had  effcctiiaUy  done  lb" 
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Rochester  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  old 
and  steady  friend  of  his  father,  who  was  abruptly 
recalled  to  make  room  for  him  and  for  a  scheme 
which  it  was  fancied  Ormond  would  not  go  into. 
This  was  the  raising  of  a  Catholic  army  in  Ireland, 
to  be  employed,  if  necessary,  in  England.*  Grodol- 
phin,  that  adroit  trimmer,  who  retained  place  and 
favour  under  three  successive  princes  of  very  op- 
posite characters,  after  being  promoted  to  one  of 
the  two  secretaryships  of  state,  was  removed  to 
Rochester's  place.     Sunderland,    as  adroit  as 
Godolphin,  remained  in  office,  and  kept  up  a  very 
friendly  tmderstanding  with  the  French  mistress. 
The  foreign  transactions  of  this  cabinet  were  suffi- 
ciently base  ;  but  they  were  unimportant,  being 
merely  a  continuation  of  Charles's  old  system. 
Among  these  transactions  may  be  classed  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Anne,  the  Duke  of  York*B 
second  daughter.    This  young  lady,  it  is  said,  had 
been,  for  prudential  reasons,  always  desUned  to  a 
Protestant  prince ;  and,  it  is  added,  that  the  court 
of  France,  which  exercised  their  influence  in  all 
things,  had  consented  to  that  arrangement,  with 
the  proviso  that  they  should  have  the  naming  of 
the  person.    It  was  on  this  errand  that  George 
(afterwards  George  I.),  the  son  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  came  over  to  England  in  1682.  Burnet 
intimates  that  this  wooer  was  recalled  by  his  father, 
who  had  changed  his'  mind,  and  settled  that  he 
should  marry  tbe  Princess  of  Zell,  his  first  cousin ; 
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but  it  U  iiuinnated  by  othen  Uiat  the  Hammrian 
was  fastidious ;  that  the  Lady  Anne  had  not  the 
fortune  to  please  him ;  and  that^  like  other'  great 
ladies,  she  never  forgot  or  forgave  the  afiront  to 
her  dying  day.*  On  the  19th  of  July,  1683,  two 
days  before  the  beheading  of  liord  Russell,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  public  excitement  about  the  Rye- 
House  Plot,  Geoi^e  Prince  of  Denmark,  brother  to 
his  Danish  majesty,  arrived  to  marry  the  Lady 
Anne ;  and,  as  he  was  backed  by  France,  and  aU 
the  preliminaries  had  been  settled,  the  marriage 
took  place  at  Whitehall  a  week  after.  According 
to  one  account  this  match  was  Charles's  own  act, 
against  the  inclination,  design,  and  interest  of  the 
duke ;  and  the  marriage  was  highly  acceptable  to 
l}ie  nation.  But  Bomet  affirms,  on  the  cimtraiy, 
it  did  not  at  all  please  the  nationi  for  that  it 
was  known  tiiat  Uie  proposition  came  from  France, 
and  apprehended  that  the  prince  woold  change 
his  religion.  Others,  again,  who  believe  that  the 
duke  Ailly  approved  of  the  match,  give  this  reason 
for  it : — James  calculated  that  this  Protestant 
alliance  would  more  and  more  persuade  people 
that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  Popish 
successor. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  XIV.,  regardless  of  the 
treaty  of  Nim^;uen,  and  of  the  nghts  of  nations, 
was  continuing  his  career  of  encroachment  and 
aggresdon.  Upon  the  Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  the 
I^renees,  and  across  the  Alps,  the  mi^t  of  his 
Brms  or  of  his  gold  and  intrigues  was  felt.  Qenoa, 
the  superb,  was  bombarded,  and  her  D<^  cran- 
pelled,  in  person,  to  implore  the  pardon  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  at  Venailles.  It  seemed  that 
England  had  resigned  die  sovereignty  of  the  seas ; 
France  had  now  a  magnificent  fleet  manned  by 
60,000  sailors,  and  the  French  flag  exacted  homage 
in  all  directions.  Across  the  Mediterranean  the 
corsairs  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  were  severely 
chastised,  and  the  liberated  Christian  slaves  sang 
the  praises  of  the  great  Louis.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  again  found  Holland  exposed  by 
Louis*s  capture  of  Luxembourg,  Courtray,  Dix- 
mude,  and  other  places  in  Flanders,  and  who  had 
never  ceased  labouring  to  form  a  coalition  against 
the  French,  now  united  with  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  Vienna  in  ui^ing  Charles  to  take  part  in  a  league 
for  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  Europe : 
but  Charles  knew  that  he  could  not  figure  as  a 
belligerent  without  calling  a  parliamoit  for  money, 
and  a  parliament  he  was  resolved  never  to  call.  He 
therefore  continued  to  receive  his  pay  from  France, 
which  became  less  liberal  and  regular  as  Louis 
perceived  his  real  condition.  In  the  precedii^ 
year  (1683)  Lord  Dartmouth  was  sent  with  a 
squadron  to  Tangier,  with  a  secret  commission  to 
blow  up  the  mole,  the  fortiBcations,  and  all  the 
works,  which  had  cost  England  immense  sums,  to 
bring  home  the  garrison,  and  to  leave  the  ruins  to 
the  Moors.  No  material  benefit  had  been  derived 
from  the  occupation  of  that  African  port ;  but  a 
viier  govemmeDt  might  have  rendered  it  gome- 

•  Bilph. 


thii^  like  whi^  Gibraltur  has  become  in  oar  luods, 
and  made  it  a  xmcieus  ai  Afiican  commerce  ud 
civilisation.  By  its  abandonment  a  very  impart- 
ant  saving  was  made  to  the  revenue,  and  a  cami- 
derable  accession  to  the  standii^  army;  sad 
Charles,  in  bis  scheme  for  doing  without  pailii- 
ments,  wanted  both  money  and  troops.  TbeFiendi, 
who  hiod  long  been  jealous  of  seeing  the  En^ 
there  in  a  position  whence  th^  might  have  coffl- 
manded  the  Straits,  were  very  anxiooB  for  tiu 
dem(^ition,  and  it  is  suspected  tW  Ixmis  funiitilied 
the  money  for  Lord  Dartmouth's  inglorious  'eIp^ 
dition.  According  to  Burnet,  the  PoilogDM 
ambassador  "took  fire  upon  it;  and  desired 
if  the  long  was  weary  of  kee^g  Tangier,  k 
would  restore  it  to  his  master,  usdertsldnf  to  jn 
a  great  snm  fortiia  charge  the  king  hid  kcd  t: 
but  the  king  believed  t^,  as  the  moiKy  vo^ 
never  be  paid,  so  the  King  of  Portugu  tddU 
not  be  able  to  maintun  tlut  place  against 
Moors." 

A.  n.  1685. — In  rendering  himself  alnokte, 
Charles  had  failed  to  increase  his  happiuesi :  h 
usual  gaiety  forsook  him,  and  he  became  ntorat, 
gloomy,  and  dejected,  unable  to  find  an;  i»iia 
except  in  sauntering  away  his  time  among  ^ 
women.  A  variety  of  causes  has  been  awgacd 
for  this  change  of  temper  in  the  constitutiinil^T 
gay  and  thoughtless  monarch,  and  there  ver 
many  causes  to  account  for  it ;  yet,  probafaW,  ifu 
all,  his  dejection  arose  more  from  his  dediuii; 
health  than  from  any  intensity  of  moral  feeling  tf 
anxiety.  It  was,  perhaps,  nothing  more  tbm  it 
heaviness  and  gloom  which  gaierslly  pncede 
apoplexy.  In  the  midst  of  the  fiercely  raien' 
conflicting  intrigues  of  Halifax  and  the  Duke  c' 
York,  who  each  wished  to  banish  the  other,  Cbola 
who  had  wavered  and  lied  to  both,  promiid 
make  up  his  mind  to  some  certain  course;  but, a 
Monday,  the  2nd  of  February,  after  paniogi 
restless  ni^ht,  his  face  was  observed  to  be  pale 
ghastly,  hia  head  drooped,  and  his  hand  «u  find 
on  his  stomach.  Dr.  King,  an  eminent  chens: 
and  physician,  who  was  in  waiting  that  day  by  w 
particular  order  of  the  king,  who  had  a  taste  U 
experimental  philosophy,  ran  out  of  the  room,  ui 
meeting  the  ^u:l  of  Peterborough,  told  him  ikr 
his  majesty  was  in  a  strange  humour,  be 
not  speak  one  word  of  sense.  Hie  earl  ictont^ 
with  the  doctor  into  the  chamber,  and  thn 
scarcely  entered  when  Charles  feU  <m  the 
if  dead.  Dr.  King  then  resolved  to  bUed  )m  ' 
all  hazards ;  and,  after  bleeding,  the  king  came- 
himself.  The  royal  physiciam  aAerwardi  if 
proved  of  King's  promptitude,  and  the  ooodc- 
ordered  1000/.  for  his  good  service,  wAicA  r- 
never  pedd.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  this  Hii^ 
got  abroad  the  people  were  thrown  into  «  foi 
ferment  According  to  one  party,  this  was  Bmf- 
the  effect  of  their  wonderful  love  to  Charles's  [C- 
Bon ;  but  the  other  party  hinted  that  the  dread  oltii 
sucoesior  did  not  a  litde  contnbate  to  swdlthe 
sofiow.  Onthetfairddayofthekiiig^illiiwn' 
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lords  of  the  council  inserted  a  bulletin  in  iht 
Gazette,  stating  that  his  phytidflns  conceiTed  that 
he  was  now  out  of  danger,  md  that  in  a  few  days 
he  would  be  freed  from  his  distemper.  But  this 
bulletin  was  scarcely  made  public  when  the  king 
had  a  second  fit,  and  then  the  physicians  gave  him 
over,  and  consigned  him  to  the  spiritual  care  of 
the  bishops.  Barillon»  the  French  ambassador, 
hastened  to  Whitehall  to  speak  with  the  Duke 
of  York.  "  The  doctors,"  said  James,  **  believe 
that  the  king  is  in  extremity.  I  beg  you  to  assure 
the  king  your  master,  thirt  he  will  ever  have  in 
me  a  faithful  and  gntefol  servant."  The  am- 
bassador went  for  a  moment  into  the  apartment  of 
his  countrywoman,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
"  Instead  td  speakii^  to  me."  says  Barillon,  of 
her  grief  and  of  the  great  loss  she  was  about  to 
sustain,  she  entered  into  a  private  cabinet,  and 
said.  Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  the  greatest  secret  in  the  world,  and  my  head 
would  be  in  danger  if  it  were  known  here.  The 
king,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  is  a  Catholic,  and 
nobody  tells  him  the  state  he  is  in,  or  speaks  to 
him  of  God.  I  can  no  longer,  with  propriety, 
enter  his  chamber,  where  the  queen  is  almost  con- 
stantly with  him.  The  Duke  of  York  thinks  about 
his  own  affairs,  and  has  no  time  to  take  the  care 
which  he  ought  of  the  king*s  conscience.  Go  and 
tell  him  that  I  have  conjured  you  to  warn  him  to  do 
what  he  can  to  save  the  soul  of  the  king,  his  bro- 
ther. He  is  master  in  the  royal  chamber,  and 
can  make  any  one  withdraw  from  it  as  he  lists. 
Lose  no  tim^  for  if  you  delay  ever  so  little  it  may 
he  too  late."  BariUon  hurried  to  the  duke,  who 
recovered  himself  as  if  from  a  pioibund  lethargy. 

Yon  are  right,"  said  James ;  "  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  I  mil  hazard  all  rather  than  not  do  my 
duty."  But  as  the  duke  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding openly,  there  were  several  difficulties  to 
overcome.  The  bishops  hardly  ever  lefr  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  monarch,  and  they  had  even 
pressed  him  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  rites  of  their  own  church ;  and  then,  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  it  was  still  death  for  a  native 
Romish  priest  to  present  himself,  and  Charles,  it 
appears,  could  confess  himself  in  no  other  lan- 
guage than  English.  James,  however,  went  to  his 
brother,  and,  returning  an  hour  after,  he  told  Ba- 
rillon that  he  had  spoken  to  the  king,  and  found 
him  resolved  not  to  take  the  sacrament,  which  the 
Protestant  bishops  had  prened  him  to  xeceive; 
that  this  hid  surprised  the  bishops  much,  but  that 
one  or  other  of  them  would  still  remain  always  in 
the  room,  if  he  (the  duke)  did  not  find  some  pre- 
text to  make  everybody  leave  it  in  order  to  get  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  his  brother  with  free- 
dom, and  disposing  him  to  make  a  formal  renun- 
ciatiou  of  heresy,  and  confess  himself  to  a  Catholic 
priest.  Various  expedients  were  thought  of  by  th^ 
duke  and  the  ambassador.  James  proposed  thhi 
BariUon  should  ask  leave  to  speak  to  the  king  . 
tell  him  something  in  secret  from  his  maater,  bj"^ 
that  every  body  should  go  out  of  the  room,  ^v^^ 


ambassador  represented  that  this  would  make  a 
great  nmse  in  court,  and  that  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  his  being  allowed  to  remain  in  private 
with  the  king  of  England  long  enough  for  what  he 
had  to  do.  The  duke  then  thought  of  sending  for 
the  queen,  as  if  to  take  her  last  fi^well,  and  to  ask 
pardon  if  she  had  ever  in  anything  disobeyed  the 
king,  who  was  on  his  part  to  go  through  the  same 
ceremony  to  her.  But  at  last  it  was  resolved  that 
the  duke  himself  should  speak  to  the  king  in 
whispen,  so  that  no  person  in  the  room  might 
hear  what  he  said.  It  was  thought  that  this  course 
would  remove  suspicion,  and  that  it  would  be  be- 
lieved that  the  duke  spoke  only  of  state  affairs. 
"Thus,"  contmues  Barillon, "  without  any  further 
precaution,  the  Duke  of  York  stooped  dxxwa  to  the 
king  his  brother's  ear,  after  having  ordered  that  no 
one  should  appioadi.  I  was  in  the  room,  and  more 
thui  twen^  persons  at  the  door,  which  was  open. 
What  the  Duke  of  York  said  was  not  heard,  but 
the  king  of  England  said  from  time  to  time,  very 
loud,  VeSf  with  all  my  heart.  He  sometimes 
made  the  Duke  of  York  repeat  what  he  said,  be- 
cause he  did  not  easily  hear  him.  This  lasted 
near  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  Duke  of  York 
again  went  out  as  if  he  had  gone  to  the  queen,  and 
said  to  me,  The  king  has  consented  that  I  should 
bring  a  priest  to  bun :  but  I  daie  not  bring  any 
of  the  duchess's,  they  are  too  well  known :  send 
and  find  one  quickly."  Barillon  told  the  duke  that 
he  would  do  it  with  all  his  heart,  but  he  believed 
that  too  much  time  would  be  lost ;  and  that  he  had 
just  seen  all  the  queen's  priests  in  a  closet  near 
the  bedchamber.  At  that  moment  James  per- 
ceived CaBtelmdhor,  a  foreign  nobleman,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  court,  and  begged  him  to  find  a 
proper  confessor.  The  count  warmly  engaged  to 
do  this,  and  to  speak  with  the  queen ;  but  he 
came  back  in  an  instant,  saying,  Should  I  hazard 
my  head  in  this,  I  would  do  it  with  pleasure ;  but 
I  do  not  know  one  of  the  queen's  priests  that  un- 
derstands or  speaks  English."  Upon  this,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  to  the  Venetian  resident  for  an 
English  priest ;  but  as  time  pressed,  the  Cotmt  of 
Castelmelhor  went  into  the  closet  where  the 
queen's  priests  were  assembled,  and  unexpectedly 
found  among  them  one  Huddleston,  a  priest,  who 
had  saved  the  king's  life  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester, and  who,  by  special  act  of  parliament,  had 
been  exempted  from  all  the  laws  made  against  the 
Catholics.  They  put  a  wig  and  gown  upon  this 
man  to  disguise  mm.  Castelme&or  took  him  to 
be  instructed  by  a  Pwtu^ese  monk  of  the  order 
of  the  Bare-footed  Carmehtes  in  what  he  had  to  do 
on  such  an  occasion ;  for  Huddleston  was  no  prac- 
tised confessor,  or,  in  the  words  of  Barillon,  "  of 
himself  he  was  no  great  doctor.'*  Then  Castel- 
melhor conducted  him  to  the  door  of  a  room  that 
adjoined  the  sick,  chamber ;  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
being  warned  by  Barillon  that  all  was  ready,  sent 
out  Cbiffinch  o<  ttve  back  stairs,  who  had  been  ac- 
cAialomei  \o  "brixi^  CbaiVes  bis  women,  to  bring  in 
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exclaimed  aloud,  "  The  king  wills  that  every  body 
should  retire  except  the  Earis  of  Bath  and  Fever- 
diam."   The  phyricians  vent  into  a  closet,  the 
door  of  which  was  shut  upon  them ;  and  Chiffinch 
came  back  with  the  disguised  priest.   In  preaent- 
ii^  Hnddleston,  James  said,  **  Sin^  here  is  a  man 
who  mice  ssTcd  your  lifie,  aiui  who  is  now  cone  to 
save  your  soul.'*  Hie  king  answered}    He  is 
welccnne."  He  then  confessed  himself  with  seem- 
ing sentinaenti  of  devotion  and  repentance ;  and 
the  Duke  of  York  assured  Barillon  that  Huddlea- 
ton  had  acquitted  himself  very  well  as  a  confessor, 
and  made  the  king  formally  promise  to  declare 
himself  openly  a  Catholic,  if  he  recovered  his 
health.   AfttsT  confession  Charles  received  abso- 
luticm,  the  Romish  communion,  and  even  extreme 
unction.    During  the  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
that  alt  this  lasted  the  courtiers,  attendants,  Pro- 
testant bishops,  and  others  in  Uie  ante-chamber 
gtced  at  one  another ;  none  said  anything  except 
wi^  their  eyes,  or  in  low  whispers.  According 
to  Barillon,  the  pretence  in  the  sick  room  of  Locda 
Bath  and  FeTershani,who  were  Protestanta,  latia- 
fied  the  bishops  a  little ;  but  the  queen's  women  and 
Uie  other  priests  saw  so  much  going  and  coming 
that  it  was  impossible  the  secret  could  be  kept 
long.*  After  Charles  had  received  the  nmimunion 
the  violence  of  his  disorder  seemed  to  abate,  and 
he  spoke  more  intelliRibly  than  he  had  done  for 
■ome  time.  He  sent  for  bis  natural  childrai,  gave 
&em  his  dying  blessing,  and  recommended  uem 
to  his  successor.  But  of  the  absent  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth he  made  no  mention,  good  or  bad.   As  he 
was  prononndng  his  blessing  on  his  illegitimate 
•ons,  the  bishops  observed  that  he  was  the  Lord's 
anointed,  and  the  ^ther  of  his  country;  and 
tenipiu  all  present  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
Charles  raised  himself  in  hia  bed,  and  very 
solemnly  blessed  them  all.   The  queen  had  sent 
to  excuse  her  absence,  and  to  implore  his  pardon 
for  any  oflfence  that  she  might  have  given  him. 
**Alasl  poor  woman,"  said  Charles,  "  it  is  I 
that  should  ask  her  pardon ;  and  I  do  it  with  all 
my  heart."    He  spoke  repeatedly  to  the  Duke  of 
York  in  terras  of  tenderness  and  friendBhip ;  he 
twice  recommended  to  him  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth and  his  son  by  her,  the  young  Duke  of 
Richmond ;  he  begged  kind  treatment  for  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland ;  nor  was  his  stage  mistress 
forgotten.   "  Do  not,"  said  he,  "  let  poor  Nelly 
•tarve."    At  these  words  the  bishopa  were  much 
■candalized.    The  king  oftra  exprnaed  hia  omfi- 
denee  in  God'smercy.   Ken,  the  orthodox  Bishop 

*  Allth!itiiiM.Mldft«Bia«fclDt*»briBs'la  dati|[«r  to  Ui  diaih, 
*  ftajwn,"  Mya  EvriyB)  "  wm  a^mvlj  mMde  In  all  tlie  chnrchM. 
Mprdallj  la  budi  lb«  court  eIw|Mlt.  wbete  the  ebapUlna  nlleved  om 
nurtliM  trwn  tnlFqiiarter  of  an  Kmr  Imwt  tiia  tUM  ha  befaa  to  b* 
In  4aitfn  till  he  expired,  Mrotdlnf  to  tba  form  pnecribed  In  the 
Aunh  oflleea.  Thoee  who  MiifMd  ble  nalmty^  devniloae  wm>, 
Ow  Aichbiebav  ef  CeMKbiirir.  tte  Blehepa  of  LoBdoa.  DnrhaK,  ud 
BIT,  but  Bon  eenecUlr  Ken.  the  BMop  of  Bath  ud  Walla.  It  le 
Mid  thoy  eicaedtogly  tttfcd  the  imWat  the  hdy  latMaBt,  bet  hie 
■e|eety  toM  them  im  wooU  coutder  of  U.  vueh  ha  was  eo  iaag 
■bout,  that  It  waa  too  Ute.  Othen  whUperad  that  the  biehope  ud 
locd^  exeept  the  Saria  Bath  eod  FWetahan,  taainf  ordmd  t» 
wttbdMwdenjiht  befoi4  HnddloaioiH  tke  pikil,  bed  innuMd,to 


of  Bath  and  'Wells,  read  some  prayers,  and  spoke 
to  him  of  God  ;  but  the  bishop."  adds  Bahlloo, 
'*  was  not  officious  in  saying  anything  particular  to 
him,  or  proposing  that  he  should  make  a  {m- 
ftasion  of  hn  fiu& ;  he  anprebeDded  a  icmtl, 
but  feared  stiU  mine,  as  I  belieTC,  to  irritate  tbe 
Duke  of  York."*  Cbsrlea  was  pwfecUy  sensible 
the  whole  night,  and  q>oke  upon  all  things  wiih 
great  calmness.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  monuo^ 
(it  was  the  6th  day  of  February)  be  asked  «htt 
hour  it  vpas,  and  said  Open  the  curtains  thai  I 
may  once  more  see  daylight.**  He  was  tb«ii 
suffiiring  great  pain,  and  at  seven  o'clock  ihej 
bled  him,  which  semed  to  give  him  relief.  But 
this  did  not  continue.  His  pains  returned,  and  he 
began  to  speak  with  great  difficulty,  struggling  fx 
breath.  At  ten  o'clock  his  soises  were  quite  gone, 
and  he  died  half  an  hour  before  twdve*  viuuc: 
any  struggle  or  ccmvulnon-t  Chaiiea  was  in  the 
fif^fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twcntjr-fifth  of 
hia  reign  de  fiicto  from  the  Sestmftum  m  1660; 
though  the  finmal  mode  <i£  reckoning  in  acts  ui 


*  ItlavaMbr  JameahimaelCotatleaat  hf  the  writer  efhs  wr 
mmre,  eompnad  ftom  hU  own  papen,  that  '  «h«a  the  kiaf'f  »* 
wholly  dcepaired  oi;  and  U  wm  tioie  to  peepf  Ibe  mmotim  weHA.  :>« 
bbbopi  cane  to  do  thetr  faDcUoB.wbo,  mdlDK  the  V»rm  mfn-cs-.-i 
In  the  Comnum  Prayn  Book  on  that  oecaaiati.  vbm  ihry  tur  te  t 
place  whan  «ae«llr  thev  exhort  a  etch  p«aea  to  m»k»  a  nmlnfm 
ol  hU  riaa.  the  Khbop  or  Bath  and  Welb,  who  waa  oae  ei  thr«.  at- 
venleedhltn,  ifwotMf  e/eM('peain;  and.  n  tier  a  abort  exhceuM*, 
adudhlBlf  be  went  cony  for  Ida  rina?  WhMi  the  Idmi!  Mnv  n 
waa.  the  bUhop  pronoaocMl  ttie  abiolntloa,  aad  then  aahed  if  ie 
pleaeed  lo  leerive  the  McraHoat  ?  lo  wfaM  the  ktaf  mmt»  mt^j. 
and,  beiaKpnaeadby  the  blahop  aevenl  amm,wvfe  aoiMfaeraa^i^ 
bnt  that  It  wai  UnM  aaoiifh.  or  that  he  wooU  thiak  of  it.*  '  Jan.* 
Ihia  MMvat  eontlaaaa. "  elood  aU  the  while  by  tha  hed  #de,aad,  wi- 
lagtheklDiiwxiiddBattecetvetheBaeraaMt  frooi  the^aaJUf- 
Ins  hie  eeuttiBeati.  he  deilred  the  aannany  to  etud  a  UWa  fta«  the 
bed.  and  then  aeked  the  Uaa  whether  he  thoaU  aead  far  a  fiM  a> 
which  the  king  leplied.  For  Ood'a  aeke,  bnrthei.  dck  aadhH  no  im. 
The  dnke  Midhe  would  brine  one  to  hba  i  bat  aoaa  eewM  be  bvi 
auept  Father  Hnddleelan.  who  had  beee  eo  aeriataat «  the  Vmt* 
eeeape  from  Woreeeler :  he  waa  tarooght  op  by  a  back  etahcav. 
tiie  eompaar  were  deelred  toVilhdraw.bat  heftbaDakeeTT.iiV 
not  thinklac  St  that  be  ahoeJd  be  left  ek>aa  with  the  hsf, 
the  Barl  ofBath,  alotd  of  the  bedchaaibei,  aad  the  Eertef  Few 
•ham,eaptalaorthet>«unI,  ebonldeuyt  IhaMtbeiaateM.rBfv 
Hnddleetoa  wae  Intndueed.  aad  admiaittBred  the  ■uawt  at.  — 1# 
cfJomti  ZL,  8  Tola.  4to.  Load.  181«. 

t  DmMm  de  H.  BarlUan  an  Ra(.datad  Pebrwiy  IS  (aew 
1SB5.— Roddleeloa'a  Hrief  Account  In  SUte  Trecta.  >ad  in  S^U 
BUle'e  Lettere.— Etelvn'e  IKaty.— I.eU«T  to  the  Ke*.  PreMfc  Bns- 
PeUow  of  ftt.  John'*  College.  Caubridjie,  In  Sir  H.  EtUa'a  talM^ 
Thb  laet  epUtle  fa  attaribnled  (o  thr  rhaplahi  of  the  KAo*  if 
who  watched  one  olsht  by  the  Mag'*  bedaUe.  The  wiitcr^  Sreu 
hirh-ehatohut^  eeeiae  lo  haTe  had  ao  |^pa»  ef  Haddls** 
doinge.    Heeeya,-!  dobellerethe  noet  lanBBledpriaBete•w 
nlt  upon  a  throae.  oaeof  the  beet  of  hlagi^  alter  near  Sec  dan'wl 
neic,  left  the  world,  Itandated,  douhtlpaa.  to  a  nach  wr<r  t^w™- 
klttfidora  than  all  thoee  which  he  has  left  behied  bras  now  bmtiae 
eflheir  hMB.   Itwae  a  gnat  pieee  of  protMenne  Ihu  thu  teal  t^e 
wae  not  eo  indden  aa  it  would  hare  been  if  he  bad  ifind  en  MaaLr- 
when  hta  flt  Snt  look  him:  aehentaat  have  dnoa.  If  Dr  Knc^ 
not  beeobv,  by  ehaace,  and  let  hba  blood.    By  tbeoe  Sfw  djn'.'*' 

SItOi  he  !nad  opportunity  (which  aeeordlafly  ha  did  cstntf' 
taking  of  another  wmMi  end  we  are  all  pwf'*^  <he  brawk 
enatain  eo  graat  a  km.    He  ebowed  hiweelt  Ihinaglnat  ho  otk^ 
oneof  the  beet-naliiTed  tnen  that  ever  Uredt  and.  by  aba^a^a 
Sbs  thing*  be  eatd  in  reference  to  hie  eonl,  he  ebowed  h*  *ni  m 
a  Chrietian :  and  the  phyckdan*.  who  hare  eoM  M  ama;  lee**'* 
world,  do  wy,  Ibey  never  nw  the  like  a*  to  Ua  ta— ^e.  ee 
oemed  he  we*  at  death.  thoBKh  laneiblL  to  all  Mf^am  hMgieab*  a 
the  very  lut."  The  wtUit.  like  a  man  kukiat  to  pwan*. 
howBTer,  a  great  deal  man  abeat  ihe  new  Uac  than  abaat  thedw 
OBe.  After  ntentiaaiai  that  the  arehbiahop  and  faWwae  U  «*  i* 
upon  IaBee,and  la  a  nirata  audience  had  reqaeeled  hta  '-W 
tM^Oe  Aoieh  aa  hia  nyal heather  of  bhnecd  Maaryh^d 
along  dose;  riTinc  Um  aU  anataoea*  of  toyahy  ia  the  dnfl-  * 
what  be  mlfrkt  depend  apoo,  aa  H  b  both  tbedartttoe  aad  r*" 
«r  oai  obaratbeTDad  any  ohoinh  In  theweeU,"  ihlaeanaweedac 
aaoltiwly  telle  Mr.  Xoper  that  hi*  majeaty  King  Jaaea  had  dwJi« 
that-fewflaWaeoefafceaayewi^fenatHiaaralediawlwr; 
to."  he  coachrfe%  "Qod  aMttana  hia  taMegaadiMiMiiiafe 
MBka  aa  all  Uva  peaceablf  and  banll*  »dn  hb^  eai  aar  ka 
be  ahnn  Miiwtoiafcftbas?5iiM>ii|isn|r. 
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larliament  and  legal  documents  is  from  the  death 
if  hia  father,  which  makes  the  duration  of  hit 
tign  thirly-sii  years. 

It  was  instantly  "  ventilated  abroad"  that  hit 
leath  WH9  caused  by  poison  administered  to  make 
m  for  the  succession  of  his  popish  brother  ;  but 


119 

it  appears  to  ub  that  this  foul  rumour,  of  which  we 
shall  soon  hear  more,  rested  upon  the  slenderest  of 
foundations,  and  that  James,  with  all  his  faults 
And  hardness  of  heart,  was  utterly  incapable  of 
oommitting  or  permitting  any  such  crime. 


crVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACHONS. 


Jambs  II. 


Gbbat  Sul  or  Jihu  If. 


A.  D,  1685. — As  soon  as  his  brother  was  dead 
ames  hastened  to  the  council,  and  thus  addressed 
be  members  of  it : — "  My  lords,  before  I  enter 
Dy  other  business,  I  think  fit  to  say  something  to 
Du.  Since  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  place 
le  in  this  station,  and  I  am  now  to  succeed  so 
ood  and  gracious  a  king,  as  well  as  so  very  kind 

brother,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  declare  to  you 
lat  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  his  example,  and 
anicularly  in  that  of  his  great  clemency  and 
mdemess  to  his  people.  I  have  been  reported  to 
e  a  man  fond  of  arbitrary  power ;  but  that  is  not 
le  only  falsehood  which  has  been  reported  of  me : 
nd  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavour  to  preserve  this 
overament,  both  in  church  and  state,  as  it  is  now 
y  law  established.  I  know  the  principles  of  the 
biirch  of  England  are  favourable  to  monarchy ; 
ad  the  members  of  it  have  shown  themselves 
ood  and  loyal  subjects  ;  therefore  I  shall  always 
ke  care  to  defend  and  support  it.  I  know,  too, 
idt  the  laws  of  England  are  sufficient  to  make  the 
ing  as  great  a  monarch  as  I  can  wish  ;  and,  as  I 
lall  never  depart  from  the  just  rights  and  prero- 
alive  of  the  crown,  so  I  shall  never  invade  any 
lan'a  property.  I  have  often  before  ventured  my 
fe  in  defence  of  this  nation  ;  and  shall  go  as  far 
I  any  man  in  preserving  it  in  all  its  just  rights 
□d  liberties."  On  the  same  afternoon  at  four 
'clock  James  was  proclaimed  in  the  very  same 


forma  as  his  grandfather  James  I.,  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  people  answered  with 
acclamations,  and  not  a  shadow  of  opposition  ap- 
peared anywhere.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
great  kissing  of  hands  at  Whitehall,  the  queen 
being  in  her  bed,  but  putting  forth  her  hand. 
Evelyn,  who  went  with  the  rest  to  perform  this 
ceremony,  says,  "  I  can  never  forget  the  inex- 
pressible luxury  and  profkneoess,  gaming,  and  all 
dissoluteness,  and,  as  it  were,  total  forgetfulness  of 
God  (it  being  Sunday  evening),  which  this  day 
se'nnight  I  was  witness  of,  the  king  sitting  and 
toying  with  his  concubines — Portsmouth,  Cleve- 
land, Mazarine,  &c., — a  French  boy  singing  love- 
songs,  in  that  glorious  gallery,  whilst  about  twenty  . 
of  the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons 
were  at  basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at 
least  2000/.  in  gold  before  tliem ;  upon  which  two 
gentlemen  who  were  with  me  made  reflections 
with  astonishment.  Six  days  after  was  all  in  the 
dust!"  James,  though  little  less  vicious  than  his 
brother,  was  more  quiet  in  his  pleasures,  and  was 
possessed  of  a  strong  sense  of  decorum  and  state- 
liness.  "  The  face  of  the  whole  court,"  adds 
Evelyn  a  few  days  later,  "  was  exceedingly  changed 
into  a  more  solemn  and  moral  behaviour ;  the  new 
king  affectingneither  profaneness  nor  bufl^oonery." 

When  the  ministers  and  ^at  officers  waited 
upon  James,  to  surrender  their  offices  and  chargea 
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into  hU  majesty's  hands,  he  returned  them  all 
back  to  them  ivith  gracious  wordB.  By  the  advice 
of  the  council,  bis  first  declaration  was  printed  and 
dispersed  all  over  the  country,  as  containing  matter 
of  great  satisfaction  to  a  jealous  people ;  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  set  forth  to  continue  all  magistrates 
and  authorities  wbataoever ;  thus  making  the  trans- 
ition of  government  almost  imperceptible,  and 
causing  the  new  reign  to  appear  nd  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  former  one.  But  all  these  and 
other  measures  began  to  lose  their  value  when  tlie 
king  was  seen,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his 
brother's  burial,*  going  to  mass  publicly  with  all  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  and  ordering  the  doors  of  his 
Romish  chapel  to  be  set  wide  open.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  carried  the  sword  of  state, 
stopped  at  the  unlawful  threshold.  "My  Lord,** 
said  the  king,  "your  father  would  have  gone  fur- 
ther." "  Your  majesty's  father  would  not  have 
gone  so  far,"  replied  the  duke.  He  ordered  Hud- 
dleston,  the  priest,  to  publish  a  relation  of  Charle8*8 
dying  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  he  himself  became  the  publisher  of  two  papers, 
which  he  declared  in  his  own  royal  name,  and 
under  his  signature,  were  found  by  him  in  his 
brother's  strong  box ;  their  tendency  being  to  esta- 

•  "  H  Ff h. — Th«  king  mt  thii  nighi  butted  tery  obintreli/  io  n 
vmnlt  under  Henry  Vll.'i  Chapel,  »t  Weitmlniter,  without  uy 
mumrr  ot  pomp,  aud  Mxm  IbigOUen."— £e<t^. 


blish  that  there  could  be  but  one  true  church,  aid 
that  that  was  the  Church  of  Rome;  thatwboaew 
set  up  their  own  authority  against  that  out  irx 
church,  whether  individuals,  nations,  or  gOTen- 
mentB,  fell  immediately  into  fanaticism;  lodck. 
consequently,  the  Church  of  England  lay  u  opa 
to  that  imputation  as  any  of  the  sects  vhich  bti 
arisen  outofand  separated  from  it  Janintnnin^^ 
antly  showed  these  two  papers  to  Sancroft,  ait-- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  who  said  that  lie  did 
think  the  late  king  had  been  so  learned  in  coco 
versy,  but  that  the  arguments  in  the  pspei*  »«' 
easy  to  refute.    James  challenged  the  iicdbaip 
to  confute  them  in  writing,  if  he  could ;  but  St- 
croft,  not  anxious  to  incur  the  martyrdom  of  etc' 
displeasure,  said  that  it'  ill  became  him  to  ar 
into  a  controversy  with  his  sovereign.  Nor  cn^ 
James,   as  king,  magnanimously  overlock  '-sc 
afironts  which  had  been  offered  to  him  is  Dukf  '' 
York,  or  treat  with  decent  civility  any  of  hii  * 
opponents  except  such  as  laid  their  prindplo  =^ 
their  honour  at  his  feet.    "When  the  leading 
came  up  to  pay  their  court  in  cwnaon.  mth  ^' 
rest  of  his  sulgects,  moat  of  them  were  bat  ois^ 
received ;  some  were  sharply  reproached  for  the 
past  behaviour;  and  others  were  denied  icfc* 
When  the  versatile,  intriguing,  and  most  wpJ* 
Halifax  apologized  for  his  oppositim  to  hi«  nu/<! 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  bite  reign,  James  mld.i^ 
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that  he  would  forget  everytlung  except  hU  beha- 
viour iu  the  affair  of  Uie  exclusion,  when  he  had 
combated  and  defeated  his  uncle  Shaftesbury,  Lord 
RuBsell,  and  the  whole  Whig  pertjr.    But  this 
royal  gratitude  in  the  one  direction  intimated  as 
deep  a  resentment  in  the  other,  and  an  undying 
hatred  of  all  who  had  voted  ^br  the  exclusion.  But 
another  more  decided  symptom  of  James's  remem- 
brance of  past  injuries  appeared  in  his  ordering 
Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  publish  a  full  narra- 
tive of  the  Rye  House  Plot  under  the  royal  autho- 
rity.   "  This  relation  was  written  with  great  viru- 
lence of  expretsion  upon  past  heats ;  and  in  it  an 
averment  was  made  that  James  knew  of  20,000 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  plot, — an 
implied  menace,  which,  by  the  ambiguity  of  its 
object,  caused  every  Whig  in  the  nation  to  tl^ink 
it  was  levelled  at  him.***    James,  moreover, 
though  he  had  promised  to  call  a  parliament,  had 
not  patience  to  wait  for  its  assembling,  but  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  stretch  the  prerogative  in  regard 
to  points  where  the  nation  was  moat  sensitive. 
Those  branches  of  the  revenue  which  consisted  of 
the  customs  and  of  part  of  the  excise,  having  been 
granted  to  the  late  king  for  life,  stopped  by  law  at 
his  death.    The  commissioners  waited  in  a  body 
upon  the  Treasury  to  know  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  Treasury,  not  willing  to  incur  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  ordering  ^e  levy  of  duties  without 
act  of  parliament,  told  them  that  the  laws  lay 
before  them,  and  they  might  judge  for  themselves. 
The  important  question  was  then  carried  before 
the  privy  council.    There  Lord  Keeper  North 
advised  that  the  duties  should  be  levied  as  in  the 
late  reign,  and  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  but 
kept  there  separate  from  all  other  moneys  until  the 
next  parliament  should  dispose  of  them.  Odieis 
suggested  that  bonds  only  should  be  taken  for  the 
dutie?,  to  stand  in  force  until  the  same  period. 
But  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  moved  that,  with- 
out further  adu,  the  king  should  instantly  issue  a 
])roclamation  commanding  the  revenue  to  be  levied 
nnd  employed  as  in  the  former  reign  ;  and  James 
followed  this  congenial  advice.    To  cover  this 
stretch  of  arbitrary  power  the  court  procured  ad- 
dresses from  many  public  bodies.    The  barristers 
and  students  of  the  Middle  Temple  thanked  his 
majesty  for  extending  his  royal  care  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  customs,  and  prayed  that  there  never 
might  be  wanting  millions  as  loyal  as  themsedves 
to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  support  of  his  ma- 
jesty's sacred  person  and  pren^;ative  in  its  full 
extent ;  and  the  University  of  Oxford  hastened  to 
declare  their  faith  and  true  obedience  to  their 
sovereign,  without  any  restrictions  or  limitations  of 
his  power.t   But  all  these  addresses  could  not 

•  Dalryinple.— Othrr  papen  wm  publUhed  neuly  at  tbe  him 
lime  by.  or  « ilh  ihe  coDMnt  of,  Um  king;  Ona  of  tbna  «m  an  u. 
cotiBt  ar  the  blnipd  eoimtiloa  of  hU  Rnt  wUb,  the  daa|ht«r  of  the 

biirb-charrliniaii  Clareodun. 

>  CmnbridK*. "  that  othai  light  ot  the  Datloa,"  twrnad  detemin-j 
to  bla>«  »■  hii{Ii  at  Osroid.  "  ConNdering,"  laid  her  revareod  icn^ 
"  that,  in  deiplte  of  all  the  Tiolenee  and  IreaeherT  of  turbqleot  taT^, 
wlio  amlleiomlr  endeaTonwd  lo  turn  thn  ttream  of  Dneal  tacceia?!^ 


out  of  it»  pro|wr  and  ancInK  channel,  God  ha*  bemi  pleawd  lo™1i^ 
vid«  a  wciulty  for  thna  naOoDj,  ai  veU  by  ptaMnjn^  (tv^ 

vol-  III.  *  (V 


blind  men  to  the  illegally  of  the  measure,  or  make 
them  forget  the  civil  wan  and  the  miseries  pro- 
duced by  the  attempt  of  this  king's  father  to  levy 
part  of  the  same  duties  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  compliments  by  pubUc  bodies  to  the 
sovereign  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  only  served  to 
remind  the  nation  that  the  laws  had  been  broken."* 
Humanity,  justice  itself,  would  make  us  approve  and 
applaud  the  object  of  another  of  James's  proceedings 
by  prerogative,  but  the  nation  was  not  then  in  a  state 
for  the  exercise  of  this  humanity  and  justice,  and 
the  measure  was  clearly  contrary  to  law  and  the 
constitution,  which  had  repeatedly  repudiated  this 
dispensing  power  in  the  sovereign.  By  his  royal 
warrant  he  threw  open  the  prisons  of  England  to 
thousands  of  Dissenters  and  Papists,  who  had  been 
enduring  a  horrible  captivity  for  conscience  sake. 
Junes  had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  assuring 
his  friend  Barillon  &at  his  trust,  after  God,  was  in 
the  French  king.  Louis,  to  secure  him,  as  be  had 
done  his  brother,  sent  him  500,000  livres,  which 
James  received  with  tears  of  gratitude.  Rochester 
plainly  told  Barillon,  **  Your  master  must  place 
mine  in  a  situation  to  be  independent  of  parlia- 
ments ;'*  and  James  renewed  his  abject  prayers  for 
more  money.  At  the  same  time  he  outwardly 
affected  an  equality  with  Louis,  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  governed  by  French  councils,  and 
that  he  would  maintain  the  balance  of  Europe  with 
a  steady  hand.  Captain  Churchill,  now  a  lord, 
and  in  the  highest  favour,  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
announce  in  form  the  accession,  and  had  orders  to 
observe  and  report  exactly  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  ceremonial  of  his  reception.  Louis  received 
Churchill  seated  and  covered;  and,  when  the 
Marshal  de  Loi^  came  over  to  return  the  compli- 
ment, James  received  him  in  the  same  manner. 
Louis  laughed  at  him,  and  said,  "  The  king,  my 
brother,is  proud,  but  helovesihe  pistoles  of  France 
never  theleBs."f 

Many  scruples  were  entertained  both  by  James 
and  his  wife  touching  the  coronation,  which  cere- 
mony it  waa  necessary  should  be  performed  by  a 
Protestant  prelate.  Priests,  and  even  the  pope 
himself,  were  consulted.  A  quibble  was  resorted 
to  in  order  to  justify  the  oath  which  had  to  be 
taken  to  maintain  the  Anglican  Church;  and,  after 
taking  the  solemn  vows,  the  king  and  queen,  upon 
St.  George's  Day,  were  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
As  the  crown  was  put  upon  James's  unhappy 
head  it  tottered  and  almost  fell ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that,  during  both  the  coronation  and  the 
banquet,  he  was  iU  at  ease.    His  conscience,  his 

Hcred  life  and  panou  ot  svai  tnajeity,  at  alto  b;  yom  liichtfut  and 
peaceable  acceuion  to  the  imperial  en>«n  of  tbxM  kiagilomi,  we  do 
retofiMi  orllhaUouT  »a<iU,  aad  blon  QoA  for  thete  ■inRulat  mrrciet, 
irhle'h  b&TQat.fHj.lif  ra^^ieil  u-^c  CkirianloatUmablBlaaiaanutheMli 
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Buperstition,  would  sufficiently  account  for  this 
inquietude;  but  he  told  Barillon  that  everthing 
made  him  believe  that  there  was  some  design 
fbnned  against  him.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  preached 
a  sermon ;  but,  says  Evelyuj  "  to  the  great  sorrow 
of  the  people,  there  was  no  sacrament,  as  ought  to 
have  been." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  a  fortnight  after  the  coro- 
nation, Titus  Oates  was  again  brought  up  to 
tiie  Inr  of  the  Court  of  Bang's  Bench ;  for  James 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  perpetual  imprison- 
ment to  which  he  was  alreaidy  doomed.  This 
time  the  "  saver"  of  the  nation  was  tried,  not 
for  libels,  but  for  perjury.  A  vast  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall, 
"in  expectation  of  the  most  grateful  conviction 
and  ruin  of  a  person  who  had  been  so  obnoxious  to 
them."  Jeffreys  was  again  his  judge,  and  this 
time  his  brutal  severities  were  unchecked.  People 
expected  to  see  the  Protestant  champion  cower 
like  a  whipped  spaniel, — but  it  was  not  so.  This 
exemplary  witness  boldly  challenged  the  veracity 
and  ue  character  of  the  witnesses  brought  against 
him;  particularly  objecting  to  Lord  Castlemaine 
as  a  Papist.  "  1  wonder,"  cried  Jefi^s,  "  to  see 
any  man  that  has  the  face  of  a  man  carry  it  at  this 
Tate,  when  he  has  such  an  evidence  brought  in 
against  him."  But  in  impudence  and  strength  of 
face  Oates  was  a  match  even  for  the  redoubtable  Jef- 
freys ;  and  the  scoundrel  had  a  sort  of  spirit  which 
the  wonderful  change  in  his  circumstances  could 
not  depress.  "  I  wonder,"  said  he,  in  reply,  "  that 
Mr.  Attorney  will  oflFer  to  bring  such  evidence, — 
men  that  must  have  malice  against  me  as  Papists." 
**  Hold  your  tongue,"  roared  Jeffreys,  *'  you  are 
a  shame  to  mankind."  "No,  my  lord,"  said  the 
imperturbable  Titus,  **  I  am  neither  a  shame  to 
myself  or  mankind.  What  I  have  sworn  is  true ; 
and  I  will  stand  by  it  to  my  last  breath,  and  seal 


it,  if  occasion  be,  with  my  blood."  "  'Tvere }  i\ 
but  that  it  were  to  be  done  by  thy  blood"  li- 
sponded  this  decent  lord  chief  justice.  Oates 
convicted  upon  two  indictments,  and  this  iru  li 
sentence : — 1st.  He  was  to  pay  a  thougand  mirk- 
upon  each  indictment.  2nd.  To  be  strippei  ^ 
all  his  canonical  habits  (a  sentence  the  rigb:': 
pronouncing  which  belonged  only  to  the  con^^ 
ecclesiasticid).  3rd.  He  was  to  stand  twice  in  ^ 
pillory.  4tb.  To  be  whipped  from  Aldgale 
Newgate  one  day,  and  two  days  aftswinli  fnn 
Newgate  to  Tybiim.  And  5th.  He  was  to  i^- 
in  the  pillory  on  five  days  in  every  yearuloii;"! 
he  lived.  The  sentence  was  executed  vit^' 
mercy  as  long  as  James  and  Jeffreys  hid  -y. 
power  to  inflict  torture.*  The  most  severe  itt^ 
would  have  been  preferable ;  but  Titus's  body  n* 
as  tough  as  his  soul,  and  he  survived  to  be  pt*; 
doned  and  rewarded  at  the  Revolution.  Nor  li  - 
the sight  of  his  humiliating  sufferings  altogeuc 
throw  him  from  that  pedestal  on  which  rdid'^ 
zeal  had  placed  him.  "  There  are  still  thouanis 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  writing  in  this 
year,  "  of  those  unthinking,  unconverted  animtN 
that  have  that  veneration  still  for  their  du!:^ 
Titus,  that  they  pay  him  even  a  wild  Indian  t^- 
ratimi,  and  make  a  god  of  the  devil  himself." 

Bedloe  was  safe  in  his  grave,  wad  others  oft-- 
Protestant  witnesses  had  either  hid  thenudTa  ' 
entered  into  the  pay  of  the  court ;  but  Daniertwi 
was  caught  and  tried  at  the  King's  Bendi'-' 

'  The  otntlt  Evelyn  liai  tli»  nitr;  ia  bii  Diuy  «i  A* 
May,  wAfcA,  it  ihnuld  be  remukrd,  vol  fAe  Aiy  vAa  fo"*' 
opened :—'  OatM,  who  had  but  two  Amja  before  bwn  plIorM  •<  >^ 
ral  place!  and  whipped  at  the  cort't  tall  flram  NewcaW  K  i'-T 
was  thUda;  pUord  on  a  iledice,  brtuKnot  able  to  go  by 
M  lalv  •conripnR,  and  dragged  from  pri«oa  to  Tybani,  aidi^' 
af  aln  all  the  way.  which  lome  ihousDt  to  be  ^ttj  aeiere  ''■ 
ordlnanr :  bntif  ha  wh  guilty  of  tSapMinrlea,  aad  Mof 
ot  many  Inaocenta,  ai  |  fear  lie  wu,  M  fmitAmemI  hi  W  >•  ■ 
dettrved.   I  ehaiwed  to  pw  JiutM  eMCBtkn  vai  datofoa  w~ 
•tnnga  MTolaikn  I" 
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writing  and  publishing  a  villanous  and  scan- 
dalous libel  called  his  "Narrative."  He  received 
judgment  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory ;  to  be 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  on  one  day» 
and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  on  another,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  500/.  This  handsome  scoundrel  Wis 
not  made  of  such  materials,  as  Titus.  He  **  was 
struck  with  such  horror  at  this  terrible  sentence 
that  he  looked  on  himself  as  a  dead  man,  and 
accordingly  chose  a  text  for  his  funeral  sermon ; 
but  persevered  in  asserting  that  all  he  had  de- 
livered in  evidence  before  tl^  House  of  Commons 
was  true.  The  whipping  was  executed  in  full 
rigour,  as  before  upon  Oates ;  and  it  was  scarce 
over  before  one  Mr.  Robert  Frances,  a  barrister  of 
Gray's  Inn,  gave  him  a  wound  with  bis  cane,  in  or 
near  the  eye,  which,  according  to  the  deposition  of 
the  surgeons,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.*'*  This 
furious  barrister,  Mr.  Frances,  iras  tried  for 
murder;  and  as  the  popular  feeling  was  violent 
against  him,  it  was  judged  proper  to  permit  his 
conviction  and  execution. 

The  Scottish  parliament  assembled  on  St 
George's  day, — the  day  of  their  majesties*  coro- 
nation,— and  the  Scots,  pridiDg  themselves  on 
being  the  first  parliament  called  by  the  new  king, 
voted  the  excise  and  customs  to  him  tnd  his  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  and  a  further  sum  of  35,0002. 
a-year  for  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the 
king's  commiuioner,  and  Lord  Perth,  the  chan- 
cellor, told  them  that  the  king  would  never  alter 
the  established  Protestant  religion. 

The  English  parliament  assembled  on  the  22nd 
of  May ;  and,  as  the  elections  had  gone  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  Tories,  it  was  expected  that  it 
-would  be  as  prompt  and  obedient  as  the  Scotch. 
But  not  even  the  Tories  were  prq>aTed  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  for  a  general 
toleration,  or  for  the  promotion  of  Popery ;  and  it 
was  well  known  that  James  was  aiming  at  all 
three.  The  bishops  all  took  their  places;  "and 
afier  a  short  space,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  came 
in  the  queen  and  Princess  of  Denmark  (Anne), 
and  stood  next  above  the  archbishops,  at  the  side 
of  the  House  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne.  In 
the  interim,  divers  of  the  lords,  who  had  not 
finished  before,  took  the  test  and  usual  oaths ;  so 
tliat  her  majeshr,  the  Spanish  and  other  ambassa- 
dors, who  stood  behind  the  throne,  heard  the  pope 
and  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c.,  renounced 
very  decently,  and  the  prayers  which  followed, 
they  standing  all  the  while.  Then  came  in  the 
king,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and,  being 
seated,  the  Commons  were  introduced,  and,  the 
House  being  full,  he  drew  forth  a  paper  contain- 
ing his  speech,  which  he  read  distinctly  enough."f 
He  told  them  that  he  had  resolved  to  call  a  par- 
liament from  iht  moment  of  his  brother's  deceaie 
as  the  best  means  of  settling  all  the  a)ncem( 
the  naUon,  so  as  to  he  most  easy  and  luppY  ' 
himself  as  well  as  to  his  subjects :  he  np^  \o 
almost  wwd  for  word  die  assursnces  which  Qa^W  J 

•  RJpb.  t  Efdya. 


given  to  the  council  on  the  morning  of  his  brother's 
death,  that  he  would  defend  and  support  the 
Church  of  England,  and  govern  according  to  law; 
and  then  continued :  *'  Having  given  this  assurance 
concerning  the  care  I  will  have  of  your  religion 
and  proper^,  which  I  have  chosen  to  do  in  the 
same  words  I  used  at  my  first  coming  to  the  crown, 
the  better  to  evidoice  to  you  diat  I  spoke  them  not 
by  chance,  and,  consequently,  that  you  may  firmly 
rely  on  a  promise  so  solemnly  made—."  Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  murmur  of  satisfaction ;  and 
men  who  had  hitherto  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  now  gated  at  one  another  with  surprise,  joy, 
and  triumph.  Resuming  his  speech,  the  king 
told  them  that  he  might  now  reasonably  expect  a 
revenue  for  life  such  as  had  been  voted  to  his 
brother.  Here  was  another  murmur,  which  ex- 
pressed universal  assent.  But  James,  who  could  not 
control  his  arbitrary  temper,  and  who  was  wholly 
unfit  to  manage  popular  assemblies,  continued,— 
"  There  is  one  popular  argument  which  I  foresee 
may  be  used  against  what  I  have  asked  of  you ; 
the  inclination  men  have  for  frequent  parliaments 
some  may  think  would  be  the  best  secured  by 
feeding  me  IVom  time  to  time  by  such  proportimis 
as  they  shall  diink  convenient ;  and  this  argument, 
it  being  the  first  time  I  speak  to  you  from  the 
throne,!  will  answer  once  mr  all, — tnat  this  vrould 
be  a  very  improper  method  to  t^e  with  me :  and 
that  the  best  way  to  engage  me  to  meet  you  often 
is,  always  to  use  me  well.  I  expect,  therefore, 
that  you  will  comply  with  me  in  what  I  have 
desired,  and  that  you  will  do  it  speedily."  At  these 
words  every  face  was  covered  as  it  were  with  a 
cloud.*  But  the  royal  bird  of  bad  ai^ry  bad 
not  yet  done ;  aud  he  proceeded  to  announce  that 
news  had  reached  him  that  very  morning  that 
Ar^le,  with  a  rebel  band  from  Holland,  had 
landed  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  had  proclaimed 
him  a  usurper  and  tyrant.  Both  Houses,  however, 
pledged  themselves  to  assist  his  majesty  to  die 
utmost ;  and,  according  to  Evelyn,  there  was 
another  shout  of  Vive  le  Hoi,  and  so  his  majesty 
retired."t 

As  soon  as  the  Commons  returned  to  dieir  own 
House  they  took  into  consideration  the  king's 
speech,  voted  him  thanks  for  it,  granted  the  reve- 
nue of  1,200,000^  for  his  life,  and  everything  else 
that  was  demanded,  as  if  they  were  more  forward 
to  give  than  the  king  was  to  ask.  Lord  Preston, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  ambassador  in  France, 
was  set  up  by  the  court  as  a  sort  of  manager  in  the 
Commons ;  and  his  lordship  told  them  that  the 
reputation  of  the  nation  was  beginning  to  rue 
abroad,  under  a  prince  whose  name  spread  terror 
everywhere  ;  and  that,  if  his  iHurliament  would  but 
repose  entire  confidence  in  him,  England  would 

i  g4Le»^  ftiwe       J»  made  l*v  Ihe  lord  Icreper 

/■Iiuii.bv\li-»  wAw*!'  "  ^'         whUpered  he  would 

U*  WwTL  iHM  •,  »nd  iBMi>  beVievo  the  IxAi  ehisf  juiUn, 
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again  hold  the  balance,  and  his  majesty  would  be 
indeed  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  The  courtiers  said 
everywhere  that  James  was  a  prince  that  had 
never  broken  his  word ;  and  that  the  word  of  a 
king  was  the  best  security  a  peo])le  could  have  fur 
their  religion  and  laws.  But,  when  certain  peti- 
tions concerning  the  late  elections  were  presented, 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  made  a  bold  Bpeecli,  and 
proposed  that  several  members  should  withdraw 
till  they  had  cleared  the  matter  of  their  being 
legally  returned.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  a  zealous 
Tory,  "  there  were  many  of  the  new  members 
whose  elections  and  returns  were  universally  cen- 
sured, many  of  them  being  persons  of  no  condition 
or  interest  in  the  nation  or  places  for  which  they 
served,  especially  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Norfolk,  &c., 
but  said  to  have  been  recommended  by  the  court, 
and  returned  from  the  effect  of  the  new  corporation 
charters  changing  the  electors.  It  was  reported 
that  Lord  Bath  carried  down  with  him  into  Corn- 
wall no  fewer  than  fifteen  charters,  so  that  some 
called  him  the  Prince  Elector.  Seymour  told  the 
House,  in  his  speech,  that  if  this  was  digested  they 
might  introduce  what  religion  and  laws  they 
pleased,  and  that,  though  he  never  gave  heed  to 
the  fears|  and  jealousies  of  the  people  before,  he 
now  was  really  apprehensive  of  popery."*  Not  a 
single  voice  was  raised  in  support  of  Seymour's 

*  ETclyo. 


motion ;  but  his  words  about  popery  Punt  int' 
tlie  hearts  of  the  majority.  Two  days  after  a  ^ 
full  committee  unanimously  resolved  to  "  movt  tik 
House  to  stand  by  the  king  in  the  support  indde 
fence  of  the  reformed  religion  of  the  church  of  Eii- 
land,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;**  and  to  uidrcii 
him  "  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  ■ 
dissenters  whatsoever  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.** James  instantly  summoned  some  of  ii 
leading  members  to  his  presence,  and  told  the 
harshly  that  they  must  present  no  such  addict 
A  vehement  debate  ensued  in  the  House  ;  buu  : 
the  end,  a  compromise  was  hit  upon,  and  tk  re- 
solution was  put  in  these  words  : — *'  The  Hoes 
relies  on  his  majesty's  word  and  repeated  dedn- 
tion,  to  support  and  defend  the  religion  of 
church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  by  law  establislit. 
which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives." 
Speaker,  who  presented  this  resolution,  \o^^ 
with  the  money-bill,  '*  without  any  approprum: 
or  tacking  clauses  whatever,"  dwelt  with  partialis 
emphasis  on  the  last  words  of  the  resotudoc- 
"  dearer  than  our  lives."  The  king  did  not  bot' 
one  syllable  upon  the  subject  in  bis  answer  to 
Speaker ;  but  to  others  he  complained  that 
Commons  would  have  him  in  his  own  penon  ■' 
be  the  persecutor  of  the  Catholics.  On  the  14^: 
of  July  certain  intelligence  was  received  of  t.^ 
landing  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  with  an  inii«: 
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force.  Both  Houses  forthwith  kttainted  the  duke 
as  a  traitor,  and  the  Commons  voted  an  extraordi- 
naiT  supply  of  400,000/.  James  then,  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  adjourned  parliament  to  the  following 
November,  By  this  time,  though  Monmouth  had 
set  up  his  8t«ndard  as  king  of  England,  Argyle 
had  Men  routed  and  put  to  death. 

The  leading  facts  of  this  double  inTssion  are 
soon  told.   The  Scottish  refugees  in  Holland  fen- 
ded that  neither  England  nor  Scotland  would 
tolerate  the  government  of  the  papistical  and  ido- 
latrous James;   and  they  were  encouraged  by 
many  Buffeiing  Presbyterians  and  Covenanters  to 
strike  a  blow  for  liberty  and  the  kirk.  Argyle 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Monmouth,  and 
it  was  arranged  between  them  that  two  expe- 
ditions should  be  made   simultaneously  —  one 
to  Scotland,  under  Argyle,  the  other  to  England, 
under  the  duke.     Money  and  nearly  everything 
else  was  wanting,  and  Monmouth  was  dilatory 
and  diffident  of  success.    But  at  last  two  haod- 
fuls  of  men  were  got  together,  and  some  arms 
were  purchased  and  some  ships  freighted.  Argyle 
sailed  on  the  2nd  of  May,  with  Sir  John  Cochrane, 
with  AyloSe,  and  Rumlwld,  the  maltster,  two  Eng- 
lishmen, who  had  been  made  famous  by  the  parts 
attributed  to  them  in  the  Rye  House  plot,  and 
with  about  a  hundred  fbUowets.   Monmouth  pro- 
mised to  sail  for  England  in  six  days;  but  he 
wasted  his  time — ^loth  to  tear  himself  from  a  beau* 
tiful  mistress,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Wentworth, 
who  had  been  living  with  him  at  Brussels.  In  the 
mean  time  Ai^le  shaped  his  course  for  the  West- 
em  Highlands.    The  first  land  he  touched  at  was 
Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkneys,  where  the  people  whom 
he  put  on  shore  for  intelligence  were  seized,  and 
whence  advice  was  given  to  the  government  of  his 
arrival.  While  he  was  beating  round  the  northern 
capes  and  headlands  the  government  had  leisure  to 
make  their  preparations ;  and,  as  it  was  known  that 
he  would  laud  on  the  western  coast,  where  both  his 
family  strength  and  that  of  the  Covenanters  lay, 
two  snips  of  war  were  stationed  there  to  watch  his 
motions.   The  whole  militia  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
sisting of  20,000  men,  was  put  under  arms ;  and 
a  third  part  of  it,  wiUi  3000  regular  troops,  was 
marched  into  the  western  counb-y.    At  the  same 
time  all  such  as  were  suspected  of  favouring  him 
were  seized,  and  the  king*s  proclamations  and  the 
declarations  of  parliament  were  published  to  the 
people,  who  stood  in  awe  of  James's  well-known 
severity.    Argyle,  however,  effected  a  landing, 
sent  the  fiery  cross  from  hiU  to  hill,  from  clan  to 
clan,  and  got  about  2500  highlanders  to  join  him. 
He  published  two  declarations,  one  in  his  own 
name,  complaining  of  his  Own  wrongs,  the  other 
setting  forth  that  the  miseries  of  the  nation  arose 
out  of  the  breach  of  the  Covenant ;  that  the  king 
had  forfeited  the  crown  by  the  crimes  of  popery^ 
prelacy,  tyranny,  and  fratricide ;  and  that  he  W{i^ 
come  to  suppress  alike  prelacy  and  popery.  t{i 
standard  bore  the  inscription,    Against  Pope;.  ^ 
Prelacy,  and  ErasUaniam."  He  lust  some  tim^  ^ 


expecting  to  be  joined  by  more  of  the  highlanders, 
and  to  near  of  Monmouth's  landing  upon  the 
western  coast  of  England,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon ;  and  when  he  pushed  forward  for  Glasgow 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  guides  and  waggon-men, 
deserted  by  the  greyer  part  of  his  followers,  and 
confronted  by  Lnd  Dunbarton  with  a  force  in 
eveiy  way  &r  superior  to  his  own.   Hume  and 
Cochrane,  who  were  among  those  whom  he  afta> 
wards  accused  of  ignorance,  cowardice,  and  fac- 
tion, left  him  almost  alone,  and  crossed  the  Clyde 
in  safety  with  two  or  three  hundred  men.  Attended 
only  by  Fullarton,  Argyle,  in  disguise,  endea- 
voured to  elude  pursuit,  but  he  was  tracked  by 
some  militia-men,  overpowered,  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  back  to  his  old  cell  in  Edinbivgh  Castle  on 
the  20th  of  June,  having  his  hands  tied  behind 
him,  his  head  bare,  and  the  headsman  marching 
before  him.    His  life  was  held  to  be  forfeited  with- 
out any  trial  by  his  former  sentence;  and  James 
sent  down  bis  death-warrant,  allowing  him  three 
days,  to  be  employed  in  *'  all  ways"  that  might 
make  him  confess  the  full  particulars  of  his  de- 
feated plan.  It  is  generally  imderstood  that  Jamea 
meant  by  this  Hiat  Argyle  should  be  put  to  tor- 
ture; but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  noble  pri- 
soner was  either  booted  or  thumb-screwed,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  betrayed  none  of  his  friends. 
He  was  beheaded  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  died 
with  admirable  courage.   Many  were  sorely  dis- 
appointed that  he  was  not  hanged  Uke  Montrose ; 
but  they  had  some  satisihction  in  seeing  his  head 
stuck  up  on  the  Tolbooth.    The  two  Englishmen, 
Ayl(^e  and  Rumbald,  who  had  accompanied 
Argyle  from  Holland,  were  both  taken,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  in  which  they  were  dreadfully 
wounded.    On  the  26th  of  June  the  doctors  re- 
ported to  the  privy  council  thst  Rumbald  "  was  in 
hazard  of  death  by  his  wounds;  so  the  council 
ordained  the 'criminal  court  to  sit  on  him  the  next 
morning,  that  he  might  not  prevent  his  public  ex- 
ecution by  hia  de^h."*    This  Richard  Rumbald, 
maltster,  and  formerly  master  of  the  Rye  House, 
was  an  English  yeoman  of  the  true  breed.  Hia 
indictment  We  that  be  bad  designed  to  kill  the 
late  king  at  the  Rye,  or  Hoddesdrai,  on  hia  return 
from  Newmarket  to  London.   He  positively  and 
most  solemnly  denied,  as  a  dying  man,  the  whole 
of  this  charge ;  and  so  **  the  king  s  advocate  passed 
from  that  part,  lest  it  should  have  disparaged  or 
impaired  anything  of  the  credit  of  the  said  English 
plot.'*t   But  when  they  charged  him  with  having 
joined  Argyle,  a  forfeit  traitor,  and  invaded  Scot- 
land and  commanded  as  a  colonel  in  the  rebel 
army,  he  readily  confessed  all  this,  signed  his  con- 
fession, Mvi  \u6ti&<A^n»  deeds  by  the  sacred  duty 
impoae^t  Ijj-  n\\  tt«mevi  to  resist  tjranls,  saying, 
iu  routt\i      .;(rtn5«KE*-"«'^^*»  t\«A did  not  be- 
lieve XWn  3  H«Ato«1^'J^^*«^'^^«^^  Toan- 
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was  one  of  the  maalted  executioners  of  Charles  I. ; 
hut  he  declared  he  was  not,  though  he  was  one  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  regiment,  and  was  on  horse- 
hack  at  Whitehall  that  day,  as  one  of  the  guard 
about  the  scaffold.  He  further  declared  that,  as  a 
lieutenant  in  Cromwell's  army,  he  had  fought  at 
Dunbar,  Worcester,  and  Dundee  (words  unplea- 
sant to  Scottish  esrs*),  and  that  he  had  foreseen 
Argyle  would  ruin  the  late  attempt  by  lingering  in 
the  Isles  and  Highlands,  instead  of  marching  at  once 
into  the  inland  country.  Being  asked  if  he  owned 
the  present  king's  authority,  he  craved  leave  to  be 
excused  from  answeringi  seeing  he  needed  neither 
ofifend  them  nor  grate  his  own  conscience,  as  they 
had  enough  already  to  take  his  life.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed  that  same  afternoon.  He 
was  drawn  on  a  hurdle ;  "  for,  laying  aside  the 

rminy,  he  was  not  able  to  walk,  by  reason  of 
wounds  he  got  when  he  resisted  Raploch  and 
his  men."  The  undaunted  yeoman  suffered  ten 
times  the  pain  of  Argyle  with  as  much  heroism. 
**  He  was  certainly,"  says  the  cool  and  circum- 
spect lawyer  that  narrates  all  the  atrocities  of  his 
execution,t  "  a  man  of  much  natural  courage  :  his 
rooted,  ingrained  opinion  was  for  a  republic  against 
monarchy,  to  pull  which  down  he  thought  a 
duty  and  no  sin.  And  on  the  scaffold  he  began  to 
pray  for  that  party  which  he  had  been  owning,  and 
to  keep  the  three  metropolitan  cities  of  the  three 
kingdoms  right;  and  if  every  hair  of  his  head 
were  a  life,  he  would  venture  them  all  in  that 
cause :  but  the  drums  were  then  commanded  to 
beat  OUierwise  he  carried  himself  discreetly 
enough,  and  heard  the  ministers,  but  .took  none  of 
them  to  the  scaffold  with  him.'*t  Colonel  Ayloffe 
was  sent  up  to  Ijondon  in  the  hope  that  some  fuller 
discovery  of  the  plot,  and  who  had  underhand  been 
concerned  in  it,  might  be  drawn  from  him.  James, 
who  had  an  unroyal  fondness  for  such  practices, 
examined  him  in  person  ;  but  the  colonel  was  as 
firm  as  the  maltster,  and  the  king  got  nothing  from 
him  except  a  cutting  repartee.  **  You  know,  sir," 
said  James, "  that,  if  you  desire  it,  it  is  in  my 
power  to  pardon  you."  "  It  is  in  your  power,  but 
not  in  your  nature,"  replied  Ayloffe.  TTie  colonel 
was  nephew  by  marriage  to  the  late  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  nearness  of 
his  relationship  to  the  king's  children  (by  Anne 
Hyde)  might  have  moved  his  majesty  to  mrdon 
him,  vhid^  would  have  been  the  most  effectual 
confiitation  of  die  bold  repartee;  but  he  signed 
his  death-warrant  instead.^  Sir  John  Cochrane, 
who  had  aho  been  taken,  was  condemned  to  be 

*  Lauder,  bowrver,  U  partlcnlar  la  nrathntiiii  UuU  "  Uu  uatu 
(Jnrj  )  coniiited  nattly  of  BaftlLsfatnan— like  ft  ««rfwtoi  Hmgum  ^rm 
to  UrKDsen  by  law." — Dtattmu,  l/e. 

t  "  Being  hoittad  up  by  «  polivy  and  hkuft^d  awbile,  he  wm  let 
down  icaTce  tiilty  deaoi  and  hu  he<ut  palled  oat  mai  carried  on  lite 
vAni  of  ■  bayonet  by  the  hangman,  cnlng,  "  ThU  i«  the  heart  at  a 
bloody  traitor  and  murderer and  tliea  tbroira  lata  a  fln  :  after 
which,  they  itruck  off  hli  head,  and  carried  it  w  alio ;  then  euttrd 
him  in  taar  qmrtm,  which  were  afflud  at  Glamow,  DunBriea,  New 
Gtiiloway.  and  Jedburgh,  and  hia  head  pat  on  «  poll  u  the  Weet  Port 
ofEdinbargh;  M, ordar ^ tka K»§, Otr »*rt  rfUrwaritenrM 

ilaiiAu  at  FuMHtwhall. 
BmitMt. 


hanged  at  the  cross  ofEdinbargh ;  but  he  seemed 
"  timorous  and  penitent ;"  he  made  some  dis- 
closures, was  sent  up  to  London,  and,  after  he  had 
been  for  some  time  closeted  with  the  king,  it  was 
given  out  that  the  matters  he  had  discovered  were  of 
such  importance  as  to  have  merited  the  royal  par- 
don. '*  It  was  said,"  adds  Burnet,  **  he  had  dis- 
covered their  negotiations  with  the  Elector  of  Brat- 
denburgh  and  the  Prince  of  Orange :  but  this  vu 
a  pretence  only  to  conceal  the  Dai^iaiii,  for  ti-t 
prince  told  me  he  had  never  once  seen  him.** 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  bargain  «» 
an  offer  of  5000/.  to  James's  priests,  who  wanted 
a  stock  of  money,  and  so  interposed.  Some  other 
executions  took  place  in  Scotland  on  account  of 
ArgyIe*B  wretched  incursion;  and  the  Eari  of 
Balcarraa  was  sent  into  Galloway,  and  the  otba 
western  shires,  with  a  commission  of  fire  and 
sword  against  the  "  resetters"  of  the  rebels.  All 
matters  were  conducted  in  the  most  savage  ani 
brutal  spirit ;  the  old  feuds  of  the  rival  clans  werv 
encouraged,  and  hereditary  enemies,  scarcely  nitre 
civilised  than  the  Red  Indians,  were  let  loose  u[-:' 
one  another.  Charles  Campbell,  Argyle'a  secuui 
son,  was  taken,  lying  sick  of  a  fever  in  Ar!n\e- 
shire;  and  the  Marquess  of  Athol,  the  hereditarT 
enemy  of  the  Campbells,  by  virtue  of  his  justiciuy 
power,  resolved  to  hang  him,  though  atill  in  t 
raging  fever,  at  his  father's  gate  at  Inveranr ;  In 
the  privy  council,  at  the  intercession  of  sundn 
ladies,  including  hia  wife,  Lady  Sophia  lindsaj. 
who  had  contrived  his  father's  escape  from  Edii- 
burgh  Castle,  stopped  this  execution,  and  oiderci 
the  prisoner  to  be  brought  to  Edinburgh.  Hi 
brother,  Mr.  John  Campbell,  and  one  of  his  c  -c- 
sins,  finding  that  they  could  no  longer  conceai 
themselves,  went  disguised  in  women's  ridir^ 
habits  to  my  Lord  Dunbarton,  and,  falling  mt  t^a 
feet,  discovered  themselves.  This  general,  w. 
had  some  humanity,  signed  an  order  constitutic: 
them  prisonera  in  Stirling,  with  the  liberty  of  ix 
whole  castle,  and  trusted  them  with  the  carrying  .: 
the  order  without  any  guard :  at  which  ti^  scot: 
committee  were  sorely  offended.  Some  of  -Jy 
common  prisoners  and  other  highlandera  were  M 
the  privy  council  delivered  to  Mr.  Geoiw  Sco:t 
Pitlochy  and  other  planten  in  New  Jersey,  Jt- 
maica,  &c. ;  **  but,  considering  that  some  of  then 
were  more  perverse  in  mincing  the  king's  auf.  >- 
rity  than  ottiera,  they  ordained  these,  to  tbe  nast- 
ber  of  forty,  to  have  a  piece  of  their  lug  (ear)  cr. 
off  by  the  hangman;  and  the  women  disown:  - 
the  king  to  be  burnt  in  the  shoulder,  that  if  s..^ 
of  them  returned  they  might  be  known  by 
mark,  and  hanged."* 

Instead  of  six  days,  it  was  a  month  befor 
the  lingering  Monmouth  set  sail  from  the  Texe' 
with  about  eighty  ufEcers  and  a  hundred  si- 
fifty  followers  of  various  kinds,  Scotch  and  Enc- 
lish.  Lord  Stair,  who  had  fled  from  the  tyrau:*- 
of  James  when  Duke  of  York  and  cunici.r- 

•  LMMUEorFoaiiUliib«U.  H«<i41%«wUlkwSirilf  msaaw 
fanned  Oh  Amj,  Ai«Mt  Mi, 
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sioner  in  Scotland,  did  not  join  the  expedition ;  but 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  fugitive  for  the  same  cause. 
Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  Lord  Grey,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  very  gates  of  the  Tower  when  arrested  for 
the  Rye  Houseplot,  embarked  with  Monmouth. 
It  is  said  that  Fletcher,  who  had  far  more  head 
and  heart  than  any  of  his  adherents,  dissuaded  the 
duke  from  the  enterprise  as  being  desperate  and 
remature,  and  that  the  infamous  Lord  Grey  urged 
im  to  it.  There  is  a  suspicion,  amounting  almost 
to  a  certainty,  that  James's  son-in-law,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  encouraged  underhand  the  expeditions 
of  Argyle  and  Monmouth.  Insignificant  as  were 
the  preparations,  some  rumours  of  them  had 
reached  England ;  but,  when  Jameses  ambassador 
remonstrated,  the  prince  pretended  to  give  no 
credit  to  the  reports.  James  then  insisted  with 
the  Dutch  that  they  should  seize  all  the  British 
rebels  who  had  at  any  time  taken  refuge  among 
them :  but  Fagel  in  public,  and  the  prince  in 
private,  opposed  this  application,  which  few  in- 
dependent states  would  have  listened  to.  He  tli^ 
applied  for  the  British  regiments  which  liad  been 
lut  in  the  lerrice  of  the  Dutch;  but  here  William 
contrived  to  throw  difSculties  and  delays  in  the 
way ;  and,  soon  after,  he  offered  to  go  himself 
into  England,  with  his  owa  guards,  to  assist  his 
dear  father-in-law.  James,  who  probably  sus- 
pected from  the  beginning  that  William  was  aim- 
ing at  the  power  and  consequence  which  would 
have  attended  his  becoming  an  umpire  in  this 
quarrel,  sent  him  this  ambiguous  answer, — "  that 
it  was  more  for  the  king's  interest  he  should  re- 
main where  he  was."* 

Six  days  before  Argyle's  capture  Monmouth 
and  his  small  band  landed  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  June,  and  no  enemy  was 
in  si^ht.  They  landed  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evenmg,  and  Monmouth,  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on 
shore,  fell  upon  his  knees  and  returned  thanks  for 
the  dangers  they  had  escaped.  Having  collected 
his  little  band  on  the  sands,  he  marched  into  the 
town  and  set  up  his  slandard  ui  the  market-place. 
Upon  being  asked  what  was  the  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition, he  replied  that  it  was  to  secure  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  to  extirpate  popery.  Allured 
by  this  assurance,  and  by  his  agreeable  person  and 
manners,  people  began  to  flock  to  him  in  great 
numbers,  demanding  arms  and  officers.  No  time 
was  lost  in  spreading  abroad  "  The  Declaration  of 

•  DiipfttcIiPRofD'AvaDxaad  Orleant,  ai  quoted  b]r  Dalrrmple. 
It  U  ceTUln.howDver.  that  lomaof  the  BiiUita  Umim  oarao  o*«t  rrom 
K(>)l*°<l>  thauKh  Id  ■  diialTecWd  humoiiT,  ond  too  lata  to  lak«  aajr 
piiTt  ttt  tlia  campaii;n.   On  the  3rd  ot  July  the  king,  tn  writing  to  ilie 
rrinne  of  Oranxr,  roeolioDi  tha  arii*al  of  lome  Seoteh  tioopa,  which, 
it  nppeari,  hiid  juit  been  landed  at  Graveiend,    Tliey  were  to  march 
on  tlM  itl>  to  HoQDalow,  and  m>  forward,  aecordlag  to  (he  movements 
of  the  rrbelt.    But  tha  hntUa  of  Sadsemooi  w>«  fouj|ht  od  tlia  5lh. 
Vndcr  llie  date  of  the  31)t  of  July,  louder  of  Foutitainhall  haa  the 
fullowinK  •iKDiBoant  antry:  *■  The  king  having  called  over  the  three 
Scota  rcximcnta  iu  Holland  to  Eugland,  to  aiaiit  him  ag^oat  Hon. 
mouth,  and  they  b«lng  now  on  a  dry  march,  many  of  fh«  cnmnicm 
■oldiLT*  deicrted,  unit  ran  away  wiih  their  ufflceri*  el<t(i<i.'i,  miirE^^ 
and  arma,  after  thry  had  been  at  the  expeoie  of  taking  ''"'rtif,}! 
th^refbre  the  privy  council,  by  an  net,  diieliBrgt.d  BDy,B.n  L  I'qb-t-'^ 
tba  coanDandMra  of  tha  ttaodiug  forcax  la  Scotland,  lo  netin 
ia  ■!)?  of  theaa  rDOawaya  aod  deutters  without  paaMi  ttai^ 
eotninvndan.  and  to  keep  lham  prtioaen  till  tbeyhanJiItvKf/lOU 
tUeM  c«i>Uiii«  KcklBg  ncniiu.''— i>MiinM«.  t(  T 
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James  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  commons  now  in  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  religion  and  vindication  of 
the  law^  rights,  and  privileges  of  England  from 
the  invasion  made  upon  thwn,  and  for  delivering 
the  nation  from  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of 
James  Duke  of  York."  This  declaration  is  attri- 
buted to  the  bitter  pen  of  Ferguson.  It  set  forth 
that,  for  many  years  past,  the  power  of  the  crown 
had  been  applied  wholly  to  the  destruction  of  the 
people's  liberties ;  that  this  notorious  perversion 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  Duke  of  York,  a  man  of 
immoderate  ambition,  who  was  panting  after  ab- 
solute dominion,  and  desiring  to  introduce  popish 
idolatry  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  that  the  constitution 
itself  had  given  way  and  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
his  oppressive  administration;  that  parliaments 
had  been  corrupted ;  that  a  bribed  parliament  had 
surrendered  the  command  of  the  militia,  while  the 
people  had  been  made  to  part  with  the  power  of 
electing  the  sheriSs,  and  that  by  these  two  causes 
the  people  had  become  naked  of  all  defence ;  that 
the  laws  intended  for  the  preservation  of  Pro- 
testantism and  the  suppression  of  popery  had, 
through  the  corruption  of  judges,  been  turned 
against  Protestants ;  that  corrupt  sheriff  had  pro- 
cured corrupt  or  slavish  juries ;  that  by  these  and 
other  means,  such  as  placing  and  displacing 
judges,  proroguing  and  ^ssolving  parliaments  at 
their  will  and  pleasure,  the  said  Duke  of  York 
and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  had  been  enabled 
to  prosecute  their  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  pur- 
poses without  fear  of  punishment.  Then,  descend- 
ing to  particulars,  it  charged  James  Duke  of  York 
with  the  burning  of  London  (it  was  well  they  did 
not  charge  him  with  the  plague)  ;  with  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  Exchequer,  whereby  the  people 
were  defrauded  of  l,200i000/.  and  upwards ;  with 
the  breach  of  the  triple  league,  whereby  Europe 
had  been  involved  in  a  bloody  and  expensive  war, 
and  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  continent  almost 
ruined ;  with  the  popish  plot,  and  the  murder  of 
Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey ;  with  the  many  forged 
plots  turned  against  the  patriots ;  with  the  violent 
seizing  of  charters  of  corporations ;  with  the  bar- 
barous murder  of  Arthur  Earl  of  Essex  in  the 
Tower,  and  of  several  other  persons,  to  conceal 
that  murder;  with  the  most  unjust  condemnation 
of  William  Lord  Russell,  and  Colonel  Algernon 
Sidney ;  with  the  illegal  delivery  of  the  popish 
lords  out  of  the  Tower;  with  the  unparalleled 
esecutiou  and  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong 
without  a  trial;  with  the  eluding  and  breaking 
through  the  act  fur  calling  and  holding  a  parlia- 
ment once  in  three  years;  and,  finally,  with 
poisoning  the  late  king  Charies  II.  to  prevent  the 
discovery  and  punishment  of  the  murder  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  to  make  way  for  the  said  Duke 
of  York  to  tUe  Omouc.  In  these  charges  false- 
hood was  mm%\ei  v\lh  self-evident  trutlM,  yet  the 
docutu&^\,vas  "ao^^^^  ^^'^  smled  to  the  passions 
I  „<jd  iuXfc\\.ft       »^  iWiutotmed  people.    It  went 
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life  had  been  one  continued  conspiracy  i^ainst  the 
people  and  their  religion ;  that  through  ms  means 
EngUshmen  had  become  the  scorn  and  reproadi  of 
surrounding  nations ;  that  since  his  intruding  into 
the  throne  he  had  made  an  impudent  and  bare- 
faced avowal  of  the  Romish  religion  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  had  arbitrarily 
seized  the  customs,  had  attempted  the  utter  sub- 
Tcrsion  of  all  law  and  liberty  by  packing  together, 
through  illegal  charters,  false  returns,  and  other 
corrupt  means,  a  company  of  men  which  he  styled 
a  parliament.  (By  this  last  clause  the  existing 
parliament  was  incensed  against  the  invader.) 
The  declaration  then  called  upon  all  patriots  and 
Protestants  to  have  recourse  to  arms  as  the  sole 
means  of  redress ;  affirmed  that  Monmouth  and 
his  friends  had  not  rushed  on  that  cruel  experi- 
ment from  any  corrupt  or  private  motive,  but,  aa 
was  known  to  Almighty  God  the  searcher  of 
hearts,  out  of  necessity,  for  self-preservation  and 
to  preserve  their  country  firom  utter  ruin ;  that  for 
these  causes  they  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  York  a 
traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  popish  usurper,  a  murderer, 
and  an  eiwmy  to  all  things  that  are  good,  and  bad 
come  to  an  engagement  never  to  capitulate  or 
treat  with  the  duke,  nor  separate  themselves  or 
lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  restored  liberty 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  and  secured  these 
rights  and  privileges: — 1.  That  no  Protestant  of 
what  persuasion  soever  should  be  molested  for  the 
exercise  of  religion.  2.  That  parliament  should 
be  annually  chosen  and  held,  and  should  not  be 
prorogued,  dissolved,  or  discontinued  within  the 
year  till  petitions  were  answered  and  grievances 
redressed.  3.  That  sheriffs  should  annually  be 
elected  by  the  county  free-holders, — that  the  Mi- 
litia Act  should  be  repealed, — and  some  way  found 
for  settling  the  militia,  which  should  be  com- 
manded by  the  sherifTs ;  and  that  no  other  stand- 
ing force  should  ever  be  allowed  without  consent 
of  parliament.  4.  That  the  Corporation  Act  should 
be  repealed,  and  the  corporations  restored  to  their 
ancient  charters  and  freedoms.  All  the  late  quo 
toarranto  judgments,  and  all  surrenders  of  charters 
made  by  a  corrupt  and  peijured  faction,  were  de- 
clared to  be  null  and  void  in  law,  and  the  old 
charters  still  good  and  valid ;  all  honest  burgesses 
and  freemen  were  invited  to  re-assume  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  belonged  to  them,  and  were 
assured  that  they  would  now  be  delivered  from 
those  court  parasites  and  instruments  of  tyranny 
that  had  been  set  up  to  oppress  them ;  destruction 
was  denounced  against  all  that  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  tyrant  and  usurper,  but  mercy  promised  to 
any  of  his  former  tools  who  Aould  atone  for  their 
past  misconduct  by  joining  in  the  present  great 
work  of  redeeming  their  country.  After  all  this  it 
was  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  as  by  and  for  himself,  that,  though  it 
had  beoi,  and  still  was,  believed  that  he  had  a 
legitimate  right  to  the  three  crowns,  of  which  he 
made  no  doubt  to  be  able  to  give  the  world  full 
■atiafactum,  notwithstanding  the  means  used  by 


the  late  king  his  father,  upon  popish  motivei,  ud 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Uuke  of  York,  to  veikei 
and  obscure  it ;  yet  such  was  the  generosity  of  ha 
own  nature,  and  the  love  he  bore  tbe  DatioD,vlott 
welfare  and  settlement  he  infinitely  prefentd  in 
what  merely  concerned  himself,  that  he  would  h 
the  present  waive  dl  disputes  as  to  tfaiu  maUer,  ui 
leave  his  rights  and  pretensions  and  the  tttilii^ 
of  the  government  to  the  wisdom  and  jiutiatfi 
properly  elected  and  free  parliameot.  Thii  r- 
vival  of  a  most  idle  and  exploded  pretmfioD  id 
calculated  to  make  Monmouth  many  impUola 
enemies  iu  Holland  as  well  as  iu  fingliud;  be 
hundreds  of  the  unthinking  men  that  surrouixlu 
him  at  this  moment  were  encouraged  and  fluttrd 
by  the  belief  that  Lucy  Walteia  had  been  the  ki 
king*s  wife,  and  that  the  legitimate  blood  of  ray<l' 
ran  in  the  veins  of  Monmouth.  The  ad?eDaiRt 
had  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  being  tmtuiiir 
joined  by  the  Lords  Macclesfield,  Brandwi,  Deli- 
mere,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentiemen  of  IFb 
prrndples;  but  none  appeared.  TraicMt-' 
Taunton,  who  was  afterwards  secretary  of  tUti- 
King  William,  fled  into  Holland,  mstcad  of  jp: 
as  he  had  promised,  to  Monmouth;  sod  en. 
Wildman,  &at  wild  plotter  who  had  csctpedtiL 
difficulty  from  the  Rye  House  plot,  failed  b  b 
appointment.  With  money  the  advsntnroi^ 
wholly  unprovided,  and  his  supply  of  anus  w 
very  insufficient.  But  the  yeomanry  and  peaswr 
were  enthusiastic,  and  a  man  of  more  miii'-r 
genius  and  superior  daring  might  have  done  tc. 
ders  with  the  first  heat  of  this  enthuaissm.  0^ 
of  James's  favourites,  the  French  Earl  of  Fet» 
ham,  had  thrown  a  detachment  of  regular  tiw? 
into  Bridport,  a  town  about  six  miles  from  Lyi:-' 
Monmouth  detached  about  three  hundred  mfs". 
storm  that  town,  which  they  did  with  adiiii[»t' 
spirit.  But  the  infamous  Lord  Grey,  vlu 
entrusted  with  the  command,  deserted  bis  men* 
the  first  brush ;  and,  galloping  back  to  Lyme. 
ri»l  the  news  of  a  defeat  when  his  party  !i> 
actually  obtained  a  victwy.  MoDmoutb,  t- 
tonished,  exclaimed  to  Captain  Matthews,  "V^ 
shall  I  do  with  Lord  Grey?**  Matthews  refit: 
like  a  soldier,  "  You  are  the  only  general  in  En* ' 
who  would  aak  such  a  question."  Monmc; 
however,  dared  not  venture  to  otkai  the  c- 
of  greatest  rank  and  property  he  had  with  h.: 
and  even  after  this  di^raceful  exhibition,  lie  ^-^ 
trusted  Grey  with  the  command  of  his  anln 
But  after  thus  trusting  the  worst  man  wi^  t-- 
he  lost  his  best  man  by  a  circumstance  over  «- 
he  had  no  control.  This  was  Fletcher  of  Sll^' 
who  was  equally  able  with  the  sword  and  the  ^ 
who  was  at  once  a  soldier  and  scholar,  an  on' 
and  a  statesman,  with  noticms  far  above  die  > 
level  of  the  ue  in  which  he  lived,  h' 
general  want  m  the  meU&riel  fat  a  csbi]s^ 
Fletcher  wanted  a  war-horK,  and  laid  daja 
one  which  was  mounted  by  Dare  ofTanntOB.* 
had  escaped  from  the  persecutions  of  the  nsr. 
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1682,  and  who  had  now  come  to  join  Monmouth 
with  a  considerable  body  of  volunteers.  A  quarrel 
eusued,  and  Dare  not  only  used  very  provoking 
language,  but  also  made  use  of  his  cane ;  opon 
which  the  proud  Scot  presented  his  pistol  and 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Dare's  followers  went 
in  a  body  to  the  duke  to  demand  vengeance ;  and 
Monmouth  was  obltKed  to  dismiss  Fletcher  and  to 
have  htm  smuggled  on  board  a  vessel.  The  ca- 
tastrophe wasi  of  Goniae,  attended  by  other  bad 
consequences.  Nevertheless,  on  the  I5th  of  June, 
four  days  after  his  landing,  the  duke  marched  from 
Lyme  with  a  fisrce  that  had  increased  to  neu 
tnxtK  thousand  men.  His  pn^ress  was  watched 
by  several  bodies  of  militia,  who  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  engage,  and  whom  he  was  equally  dis- 
inclined to  attack ;  conceiving  it,  as  he  said,  to  be 
his  business  not  to  fight,  but  to  march  on.  He 
passed  through  Axminster,  and  encamped  in  a 
good  position,  between  that  town  and  Chard  in 
Somersetshire.  On  the  16th  he  was  at  Chard, 
and  there,  it  appears,  the  first  proposition  was 
made  for  proclaiming  him  king  by  right  of  birth. 
It  is  said  that  Ferguson  made  the  proposal,  and 
that  Lord  Grey,  Monmouth's  evil  genius,  seconded 
it ;  but  that  it  was  easily  run  down  then  by  those 
who  were  against  it.  From  Chard  the  insu^;eut8, 
whose  leaders  were  already  distracted  by  conflict- 
ing views,  proceeded  to  the  pleasant  town  of 
Taunton,  where  the  Protestant  dissenters  were 
numerous  and  enthosiastic,  and  the  king  and  his 
masses  held  in  abhorrence.  Hare  Monmouth's  re- 
ception was  flattering  in  the  extreme.  All  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer 
sent  from  Heaven :  the  poor  rent  the  air  with  their 
joyful  acclamattons,  the  rich  opened  their  houses 
to  him  and  his  followers,  and  supplied  his  litde 
army  with  meat  and  drink.  His  paUi  was  strewed 
■with  flowers, — the  windows  were  crowded  with 
ladies  waving  their  handkerchiefs, — and  a  lovely 
deputation,  more  pleasing  to  youi^  eyes  than 
aldermen  in  coats  of  scarlet,  or  tluji  judges  in 
their  ermines,  waited  upon  the  handsome  hero. 
It  consisted  of  twenty-six  young  maidens  of  the 
best  fiunilies  in  all  Taunton,  who  presented  him, 
in  the  name  of  their  townsmen,  with  colours  and 
emblems  wrought  fay  their  own  fiiir  hands,  and 
with  a  Inble,  Imeeling  as  th^  gave  them.  The 
course  of  his  life  had  been  neither  very  mora]  nor 
very  devout,  but  Monmoutii  kissed  the  holy  book, 
and  said  that  he  had  come  to  defend  the  truth 
contained  in  it,  and  to  seal  it  with  his  blood  if 
there  was  occasion.  From  thus  taking  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  part  of  the  style-royal,  it 
was  but  a  step  to  take  the  title  of  King,  and  this, 
either  through  his  own  impatience  or  the  advice  of 
evil  counsellors,  Monmouth  did  at  Taunton  on  the 
20th  of  June.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  had  collected  the  militif^ 
to  oppose  him,  intimating  that  it  was  his  t^-  . 
will  and  pleasure  that  he  should  desist  froit^ 
hostility  and  force  against  him  and  all  bis  lo^.^U 
subjects,  and  repair  immediately  to  bia 

vox-  lU,  '  ♦tvH 


camp,  where  he  would  not  fail  of  meeting  with 
a  very  kind  reception.  The  alternative  was, 
of  course,  treason  and  its  penalties  against  Albe- 
marle end  all  in  arms  under  his  command.  By 
the  same  trumpet  which  carried  Monmouth's  letter 
Albemarle  sent  his  answer  "  For  James  Scott,  late 
Duke  of  Monmouth,"  telling  him  that  James  II., 
brother  to  his  late  dear  master  King  Charles,  was 
lawful  king;  and  that,  whenever  they  met,  he 
doubted  not  the  justice  of  his  cause  ^ould  suffi- 
ciently convince  Monmouth  that  he  had  better 
have  left  ^s  rebellion  slone,  and  not  have  put  the 
nation  to  so  much  trouble.  On  the  21st  of  June 
the  invader  declared  Albemarle  a  rebel,  &c.* 
Several  reasons  were  urged  for  Monmouth's  as- 
suming the  title  of  king,t  but  there  were  indis- 
putably many  and  much  more  cogent  reasons 
against  that  vain-glorious  assumption.  Many  of 
those  who  followed  him,  or  who  favoured  bira  in 
secret,  still  worshipped  the  hereditary  rights  of 
kingship ;  and  not  a  few  retained  a  lingering  and 
desperate  affection  for  republican  institutions. 
These  opposite  classes  were  equally  dissatisfied. 
**  The  Commonwealth-men,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "were 
dissatisfied,  of  course,  with  the  principle  of  the 
measure ;  the  favourers  of  hereditary  right  held  it 
in  abhorrence,  and  considered  it  as  a  kind  of  sacri- 
legiotiB  profanation ;  nor,  even  among  those  who 
considered  monarchy  in  a  more  rational  lifht,  and 
as  a  magistracy  instituted  for  the  good  of  the 
pet^le,  could  it  be  at  all  ureeable  that  such  a 
magistrate  should  be  elected  by  the  army  that 
had  thronged  to  his  standard,  or  oy  the  particular 
partiality  of  a  provincial  town.*'  Moreover,  the 
partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  were  already 
pretty  numerous,  considered  it  as  an  inexcusable 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  James's  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  who,  by 

•  Letter*  ftom  MSS.  In  tha  BrlUsh  Hbmub.  poblidiad  la  Sit 

Banry  EUU'i  CollMtloo. 
t  Femuion  ttetMtlMtltinu  not  bom  amUtlon  that  HonmonlliehoM, 
at  that  Junetnie,  to  take  the  royal  atyle,  bat  that  it  proceedtid  ttwa  a 
naMMity  he  conceived  himaelt  nndei  in  oidai  the  better  to  attain  the 
enda  of  ni*  declaratian  ;  and  that  he  Judged  it  lo  be  giviag  the  enemy 
too  moeh  adTantage  to  leave  the  Dofce  ot  York,  de  /oeto  aing,  Id  nn- 
dUputed  poaMuiun  of  bU  title,  See.  *' For  whatever  men's  ioolina- 
tiona  were  towarda  ut,  vet,  if  they  were  anv  wayi  aagneioni,  they 
conld  not  bnt  aee  a  vaat  ditbrance  between  adhenng  to  the  Uulie  of 
York,  which  the  Duke  of  Honmonlh,  without  tutniaiDg  the  name  of 
king,  ouuld  not  threaten  to  punleb  a*  a  crine.  and  the  promoting  faia 
gtace'a  !nl««at,  while  it  wai  brandod  wllh  the  name  and  atood  liable 
to  the  penaltieaof  high  treoion.  Accordingly  he  had  not  only  mei- 

a|M  tron  great  gentlemen,  but  was  told  by  aeveral  non-confonninK 
niatera  ttut  came  iniu  the  camp,  that,  unlet*  he  look  the  ilyle  of 
king,  none  who  had  eetatei  to  Iom  wmld  Tentora  themtelTei  in  hie 
quarreL  Thtt  t  heard  ettea  aaU  by  many."  Hr.  Fox  reaannf  that, 
a*  the  preaent  Roldneia  viaibla  amon^  ttie  Whig  nobility  night  be 
Imputed  to  the  indiiilnctneia  of  Uonmouth'i  declaration*  with  ra- 
■Irtct  to  what  wu  intended  lo  be  the  fature  govemnont.  it  was 
natural  &t  bim  to  attempt  to  remove  thii  by  fuller  explanation. 
"  Men  sealooB  for  monarchy  might  not  chooee  to  embark  without 
■ome  carton  pledge  that  their  IkvDurite  form  ihould  be  preacrved. 
They  would  alio  expect  to  be  aaltaSed  wttii -reapect  to  the  perMU 
whcHn  their  arma,  if  aocceaarul,  were  to  place  upon  the  throne.  To 
promiae.  therefore,  the  conduuauce  of  amouatchieal  eaiabliihment, 
and  to  deaignaU  th«  future  monarch,  aeemed  to  be  uecetaarv  fur  the 

fiurpoa*  of  acqntring  sxUlocratieal  aapport  Whatever  might  be  the 
DtriuNC  weiifht  of  Vhli  atgumeut,  it  eattly  made  li*  way  with  Mon- 
mDath  laUa  nnaent  tVVu^on.  The  aapiilnK  temper  of  mind,  which 
ta  ttw  iwbiM\  eaiiaa>¥Mnc*  ^  vop^kar  favour  and  aucce**,  produeed  in 
Wto  m  dVaog^tton     ^^**»  "  tended  to  hla  eW- 
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biidi  and  1^  PrateBtuitimn,  itood  indisputably 
next  in  order  of  succekuon ;  for  tbe  story  of  Mon- 
mouth's legitimacy  was  too  gross  ,to  impose  on  any 
but  the  vulgar.    If  this  we^k  and  unhappy  man 

fot  himself  called  king  for  the  reasons  assigned 
y  Ferguson,  and  fancied  by  Fox,  the  effect  of 
that  measure  must  have  been  a  cruel  disappoint- 
ment The  nobility  and  wealthy  genb7  still  stood 
aloof.    Not  a  single  nobleman  repaired  to  his 
banner.    Yet,  still  indulging  in  one  of  the  worst 
prerogatives  of  royalty,  Monmouth,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  proclaimed  all  the  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment wen  sitting  as  traitors,  and  issued  a  declara- 
tim  about  collecting  the  revenue.   Another  fatal 
mistake  arose  out  of  his  notions  about  the  art  of 
war,  in  which  he  considered  himself  a  great  proG- 
cient.   He  loat  time  in  drilling  his  raw  levies,  not 
knowii^,  or  not  reflectiB^  upon,  the  ftct  that  a 
very  li^e  drilling  is  infimtely  worse  in  such  cases 
than  none  at  aU;  he  stopped  his  men  in  the 
ardour  of  the  march  to  form  them  in  lines  and 
columns,  and  to  teach  them  tactics  and  discipline 
which  only  puzzled  them.    The  days  he  thus  lost 
were  altogether  insufficient  for  converting  mecha- 
nics and  ^mners*  men  into  disciplined  troops ;  but 
they  were  sufficient  to  allow  the  already  disciplined 
troops  of  the  king  to  concentrate.    On  the  22nd 
of  June  he  advanced  from  Taunton  to  Bridgewater, 
where  he  was  proclaimed  a  second  time,  the  mayor 
and  burgesses  assisting  in  their  formalities.  Here 
he  divided  his  forces  into  six  regiments,  and  formed 
two  tolerably  good  troops  out  of  about  a  thousand 
horse  that  followed  him.   But  still  none  of  die 
grandees  either  joined  him  or  sent  him  money  and 
aims,  for  the  vant  of  which  he  was  every  day 
finced  to  dismiss  hundreds  or  thoaaands  of  the 
popukce  who  crowded  to  his  quarters.   It  is  said 
that  he  was  more  discouraged  with  the  disappoint- 
ments th^  befel  him  on  the  one  hand— that  is,  in 
the  shyness  of  the  Whig  nobility — than  he  was 
elated  with  the  successes  and  plaudits  he  met  with 
on  the  other.    From  Bridgewater  he  marched  to 
Glastonbury,  and  thence  to  Wells,  where  he  was 
again  proclaimed.    Here  he  resolved  to  cross  the 
Mendip  Hills,  and  to  push  forward  for  Bristol,  in 
the  hope  of  taking  that  important  city  by  a  coup 
de  main,  if  not  without  any  opposition.  He  halted 
at  Shipton  Mallet,  and  communicated  his  project 
to  his  officers,  who,  after  some  discussion,  agreed 
that  the  attack  should  be  made  on  the  Gloucester- 
shire aide  of  Bris^,  and,  with  that  view,  that  the 
river  Avon  should  be  passed  at  Cainsham,  or 
Keynsham  bridge,  a  few  miles  from  Bath.  On 
their  march  from  Shipton  MaUet  the  stragglers  in 
the  rear  were  harassed  by  a  party  of  horse  and 
dragoons,  who,  however,  cautiously  and  even 
timidly  avoided  any  serious  engagement.  At  night 
the  Monmouthites  lodged  quietly  at  the  village  of 
Pensford.    On  the  following  morning,  before  sun- 
rise, a  detachment  was  thrown  forward  to  secure 
Keynsham  bridge,  and,  upon  their  approach,  a 
troop  of  the  Gloucestershire  militia  fled  with  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  two  horses  and  one  .man  behind 


them.  The  bridge  had  been  broten  to  prenU  At 
passage,  but  it  -vu  soon  repaired,  and  bdbre  Dam 
Monmouth  and  his  army  crossed  the  Avon,  ud 
wer»  in  full  march  to  Bristol,  which  he  detemuned 
to  attack  the  ensuing  night ;  but,  preieDtty,  k 
called  a  halt.    According  to  some  accounts 
deterred  by  learning  that  the  Duke  of  Beaufortlml 
declared  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol  that  he  would 
set  Bre  to  their  town  if  they  attempted  an  intu^ 
rection ;  according  to  others,  heavy  raios,  and  die 
hopes  of  lulling  the  enemy,  by  a  retrograde  moie- 
ment,  into  a  faUe  security,  determined  the  reueu. 
Some  of  Uie  active  partisans  said  the  fioger  of  God 
was  in  it, — that  their  consultations  were  oremiled 
to  their  own  ruin ; — for  tiiis  was  the  top  of  tbcir 
prosperity,  and  yet  all  the  while  not  a  Dobleov: 
or  gentleman  more  had  come  to  their  sssiitaiMe. 
They  fell  b«bk  into  Keynaham,  where  diei  qnv 
ters  were  beat  up  by  two  strong  detachmeiui  d 
horse,  who  watered  the  town  nnawarei  from  tn 
opposite  quarters.   Monmouth  lost  fourteen  wi 
and  a  captain  of  horse;  but  the  royahitowtn 
obliged  to  retire,  leaving  three  or  four  prisiofn. 
That  evening  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  evta- 
prise  upon  Bristol,  and  to  make  for  Wilteiuiti 
where  Monmouth  expected  to  be  joined  by  suci 
numbers  as  would  enable  him  confidently  to 
battle  to  the  royal  army.    Paming  by  Batb  ibct 
summoned  that  place,  but  the  people  not  is'-) 
refused  but  treated  the  herald  with  gr^t  barbaiitt- 
Monmouth  then  wheeled  about  for  Philips  KortiiL^ 
hoping  to  strengthen  himself  by  deserters  from 
several  bodies  of  county  militia  that  hovered  roui^ 
him  under  the  commands  of  the  Dukes  of  Alb^ 
marie,  Somerset,  and  Beanfoi^  lords-lieuteaiiitf « 
the  western  counties.    At  Ph^tpa  NoKtm  the  Ib- 
surgent  horse,  consisting  of  men  (rf  rather  bWc 
condition,  were  quartered  inside  the  towa,  and  ik 
ibot  in  the  fields  outside.    On  the  preceding  dij 
(the  25th  of  June)  there  had  been  a  cousideri))! 
rising  in  Frome,  headed  by  a  bold  constable,  »b 
posted  up  Monmouth's  declaration  in  the  markc- 
place;  and  many  people  flocked  in  from  ilk 
neighbouring  towns  of  Westbury  and  Wannins'-a- 
most  of  them  armed  with  no  better  weapons  ^ha 
scythes,  ploughshares,  and  pitchforks,  fiat  ^ 
£arl  of  Pembroke,  entering  the  town  vritb  a  handrc; 
and  sixty  horse  aiul  forty  mudECleers,  oomplttsf. 
dispersed  this  rabble  rout,  and  threw  a  dsc; 
upon  tlw  spirits  of  the  peasai^.  By  thistime^l»'' 
ever,  the  chill  had  readied  the  never  oveiHnDfida: 
heart  of  Monmouth  himself,  and  at  Philips  Not: 
he  b^an  bitterly  to  complain  of  broken  pniDiK> 
and  a  want  of  resolution.   Though  now  upw  ^ 
confines  of  Wiltshire,  none  of  those  bodies  ot  )f» 
upon  whose  jimction  he  had  calculated  made  \he 
appearance,  and  some  of  those  already  with  h: 
began  to  desert.   On  the  morning  of  the  27ih  ^ 
was  roused  by  a  brisk  attack  of  the  io3ralisls.  Ic- 
on by  his  half-brother  the  young  Duke  of  Gntir* 
another  of  the  late  kine's  illegitimate  sons.  To 
engwement  ended  in  the  retreat  of  Giafioa,  «a» 
loat  ur^  men,  and  who  wta  nenly  taken  priav: 
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himself ;  but  Monmouth,  on  the  other  tide^  I<»t 
several  of  his  best  officers.   Feversham,  who  had 
moved  from  Bath,  now  drew  up  tm  an  eminence 
about  a  mile  from  Philips  Norton  irith  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  forces  and  a  small  train  of  artUlery. 
Monmouth,  who  had  only  four  field-pieces,  put 
them  in  position  and  opened  a  fire  which  was  re- 
turned by  Feversham  with  the  same  arm;  Neither 
horse  nor  foot  charged ;  and  the  artillery  kept  at 
such  lone  shot,  and  fired  so  badly,  that,  though  the 
cannonading  continued  nearly  six  hours,  Mon- 
mouth only  lost  one  man,  and  Feversham  not  one. 
The  rain  again  fell  in  torrentsj  and  the  royalists, 
having,  beaides,  an  averaion  to  engaging  among 
hedge-rows  and  inclosed  fields,  beat  a  retreat,  after 
the  least  bloody  battle  that  was  ever  fought  by 
Englishmen.    Monmouth,  instead  of  harassing 
their  rear,  lit  a  large  fire,  and  then,  under  cover  of 
night,  marched  away  to  Frome,  where  he  quartered 
his  troops  for  two  whole  days.    Here  he  first 
heard  certain  news  of  the  ruin  of  Argyle,  which 
had  the  effect  of  sinking  his  spirits  even  lower 
than  they  had  been  at  Fhilipa  Norton.  Other  men, 
as  despondent  as  himself^  now  proposed  that  he 
and  his  officers  should  leave  the  army  to  shift  for 
itself,  and  fly  back  to  the  continent.  Monmouth 
certainly  entertained  this  pusillanimous  and  dis- 
honourable project;  but,  when  submitted  to  his 
council  of  officers,  it  was  condemned  by  all  except 
one,  and  was  particularly  inveighed  against  by  the 
recreant  Lord  Grey.    Wavering  and  uncertain, 
Monmouth  then  proposed  proceeding  to  Warmin- 
ster ;  but,  deterred  by  the  near  presence  of  the 
king's  troops,  and  flattered  by  an  assurance  that 
there  was  a  great  force  of  club-men  in  the  marshes 
to  the  westwwd  ready  to  join  him,  he  gave  up  his 
march  upon  Warminster,  and  returned  to  Shipton 
Mallet.  On  the  1st  of  Juljr  he  entered  Wells,  and 
took  some  carriages  beloDgmg  to  the  royal  arm^ : 
on  the  2nd  he  marched  towards  Brid^ewater  in 
search  of       dub-men,  and  found,  mstead  of 
10,000,  only  160.   On  the  3rd  of  July  he  entered 
Bridgewater,  whence  many  of  his  followers  went 
to  Taunton,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  see  their  friends.    It  is  sud  that  almost  all  of 
these  returned  according  to  their  promise;  but  a 
lay  or  a  day  and  a  half  bad  been  lost,  and  appa- 
^^ntly  no  fixed  plan  of  operations  was  adopted, 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  accounts  were 
received  of  the  close  approach  of  Feversham,  who 
bad  been  considembly  reinforced.  Monmouth 
then  thought  of  retreating,  and  of  getting,  by 
forced  marches,  into  the  counties  of  Chester  and 
Shropshire.   In  this  intention  orders  were  ^ven 
and  preparations  made  ;  but  on  the  same  afternoon 
be  learned— what  he  had  not  known  before— the 
true  situation  of  the  royal  army,  which  lay  en- 
camped upon  Sedgemoor,  apparently  With  little 
order.    A  council  was  then  called,  and  a  nig^ 
attack  suggested,  provided  only  there  were  n 
entrenchments  round  the  camp.  Scouts 
some  country  people  reported  that  there  waa™« 
appearance  of  enbvnChmentB  on  8edgemoor,aiid  ^ 
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nocturnal  attack  was  settled.  The  troops  were 
summoned  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  castle-field  at 
Bridgewater,  and  by  eleven  at  night  they  were 
formed  and  put  U|Km  &e  march  without  beat  of 
drum,  having  received  express  orders  not  to  fire  a 
musket  till  they  were  Within  the  enemy^t  lines. 
The  conmand  of  die  hotse  ma  stfll  entrusted  to 
Grey.  Captain  Matdiews  lemonitrated,  and  re- 
minded Monmouth  of  that  nobleman*s  misconduct 
in  Uie  affiur  of  Bridport ;  but  Monmouth  replied, 
I  will  not  affiront  my  Lord  Grey,  and  what  I 
have  given  him  in  charge  is  easy  to  be  executed.** 
Grey  rode  on  at  the  head  of  me  cavalry  boldly 
enough  until  he  came  to  a  ditch ;  for  though  there 
were  no  entrenchments,  there  was  a  broad  ditch, 
which  served  as  a  drain  to  the  moor,  and  of  which 
no  mention  had  been  made  by  the  unskilful  men 
who  had  surveyed  the  ground.  The  attacking 
cavalry  were  brought  to  a  halt,  the  slumberii^ 
royalists  were  in  part  roused  by  die  noise,  a  loose 
fire  was  opened  across  the  ditch,  and  Grey  iu  a 
very  short  time  turned  his  back.  Monmouth  threw 
.  forward  the  Taiu;uard  of  the  foot  commanded  hj 
Colonel  Wade ;  but,  instead  of  reserving  their  fire 
until  they  had  crossed  the  ditch,  the  men  began  to 
fire  long  shots,  loosely  and  blindly,  for  the  n^t 
was  dark  :  this  allowed  Feversham  time  to  mount 
his  horse  and  to  advance  his  foot  and  artillery  to 
the  inner  edge  of  the  ditch.  Day  soon  began  to 
dawn,  and  the  royal  artillery  did  dreadful  execu- 
tion upon  Monmouth's  foot ;  while  his  horse  still 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns,  and  could  never 
be  brought  up  to  charge  the  art^erymen,  thoi^h 
a  passage  by  which  they  might  have  easily  made 
their  way  had  been  discovered  lower  down  the 
ditch.  The  royalists,  both  horse  and  foot,  sallied 
from  their  position  on  Sedgemoor,  and,  crossing 
the  ditch,  fell  upon  the  insurgents  flank  and  rear. 
Hiese  victims  were  for  the  most  part  armed  with  • 
rustic  implements,  and  those  who  bad  guns  had 
soon  no  powder,  for  the  drivers  drove  away  the 
ammunitHm  waggons  after  the  cavalry.  Notwith- 
standing sll  these  disadvantages  the  poor  peasants 
fought  most  bravely  with  the  butt  ends  of  their 
muskets  or  with  their  scythes  and  forks ;  and  they 
continued  to  fight  loi^  afler  Monmouth  had  aban- 
doned the  field.  The  story  is  variously  told,  but 
in  no  instance  very  favourably  to  the  valour  of 
Monmouth,  who  seems  to  have  been  all  along 
haunted  by  a  dread  of  being  taken  prisoner.  Ac- 
cording to  the  more  generally  received  account. 
Grey  rode  up  to  him  at  the  Height  of  the  action, 
when  nothing  was  decided,  and  told  him  that  all 
was  lost — that  it  was  more  than  time  to  think  of 
shifting  for  himself.  And  nearly  sU  accounts 
agree  iu  stating  that  Monmouth  rode  off  the  field 
with  Grey  and  a  few  other  officers,  leaving  the 
poor  enfluuuats,  wViihout  otder  or  instructions,  to 
be  mas«acied^Na^\ti\eBS  enemy.  Fifteen  huncbred 
were  V\\l^  at^a  tie^ssmikred  made  prisoners ;  but 
die  \o»»  _c  tte  TO^iiirta  was  also  very  eonddeiv 
a,\jVc.»    ^no-wi'  »1»  BttiSAoii,  iha  attentive  te- 
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porter  of  these  events,  "  all  the  zealous  Proiesi- 
ants  vill  put  their  hope  in  the  Prince  of  Orange.** 
Meanwhile  Monmoutn  fled  for  Wales;  but,  ever 
undecided,  he  listened  to  Lord  Grey,  and  changed 
his  course  for  the  New  Forest,  m  Hampshire. 
On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  second  day  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  Grey,  disguised  as  a  pea- 
sant, was  taken,  and  on  the' following  morning  a 
Bnuidenburgh  officer  in  the  same  disguise  was 
also  captured.    This  foreigner  confessed  that  fae 
had  parted  from  Monmouth  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore.  The  neighbouring  country  was  thoroughly 
■eaTched,and  before  night  tbeSukeof  Monmontli, 
in  the  tame  lowly  disguise  at  his  two  lut  com- 
panions, was  found  in  a  ditch  half  buried  under 
fern  and  nettles.   He  had  wandered  far  on  foot, 
and,  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger,  had  gathered 
some  pease  in  the  fields.     If  this  showed  the  hard 
condition  to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  there 
were  other  things  found  upon  him  which  seemed 
to  prove  his  weak  and  frivolous  character.  These 
were  papers  and  books.   One  of  the  books  was  a  ma- 
nuscript of  spells,  charms,  and  conjurations,  songs, 
receipts,  prescriptions,  and  prayers,  alt  written  with 
his  own  hand.    Two  others  were  manuscripts  about 
fortilicationB  and  the  military  art,  aud  a  fourth 
consisted  of  computations  of  the  yearlv  expense  of 
his  majesty's  navy  and  land  forces,    tftterly  pros- 
trated in  body  and  in  mind,  he  wrote  an  im- 
ploring letter  to  the  unforgiving  king.*  After  stay- 
ing two  days  at  Ringwood,  Monmouth  and  Qny 
were  escorted  to  London,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  July.   Besides  writing  to  James,  Mon- 
mouth from  lUngwood  had  addressed  the  queen- 
dowager,  the  widow  of  Charles  11.,  imploring  her, 
as  the  only  person  that  might,  to  have  some  com- 
passion for  nim,  and,  "  for  the  last  king's  sake," 
to  intercede  for  him,  assuring  Her  majesty  he  would 
not  write  this  if  he  were  not  convinced,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  how  much  he  had  been  de- 

*  "  sir,— Yonr  nujest;  mmj  tMnk  It  Uia  nUfortune  I  sow  lie 
UDdrr  makM  V>»  make  thU  nppllralloa  to  you  i  bat  1  do  unue  Tonr 
in^cMy,  it  b  ttiA  RiiKHW  I  now  hara  la  lae  of  the  wrong  1  h>va  uone 
yon  in  trrml  ihiaga,  ftnd  new  ic  taking  up  arini  agaiiitt  yoti.  For 
toy  taking  up  atmi,  it  waa  never  tn  my  thoaghii  ilncv  the  king  dted. 
Tfie  Prince  and  Frinceei  of  Urange  will  be  witnru  for  ma  ef  the 
'  umraMa  I  gave  theiOi  that  I  would  nerer  itir  agiiiiHt  yon.  Bnt  my 
■niiTuTtiine  wai  focb,  ■■  to  meet  with  aoma  horrid  people,  that  vada 
me  Wlieve  thing*  of  yont  mijeety,  and  gave  me  ao  many  blae  atgu- 
menu,  that  1  wa*  Itally  led  away  to  belleva  that  it  waa  »  shame  and 
a  Bin  bebre  God  not  to  do  it.  Bnt,  Sir.  1  will  not  tiouble  tout  ma. 
jaaty  at  preaent  with  many  thing*  I  wuU  eay  tor  myaeir,  tbat  I  an 
anre  wonld  move  your  compaiaioD ;  the  chief  end  oTlhli  letter  being 
only  to  beg  oT  yon,  that  I  may  have  that  happinaaa  aa  to  ^aak  to 
yournajaity;  (or  /Amw  thai  to  toy  U  yra.  Sir,  that  I  hope  may 
^ve  you  a  long  and  a  happy  reign. 

"  ran  Buiw,  Hit,  whan  you  hear  me,  you  will  be  convlnoed  of  the 
m1  I  have  of  your  preMrvatioD,  and  how  heertily  I  repeat  of  what 
I  hara  done.  1  can  ativ  no  more  to  yoni  mijeity  now,  bring  thia 
letter  muit  ba  aeen  by  tboee  tbat  keep  me.  Tbefefore,  Sir,  1  aball 
ro*ke  an  end,  In  bexging  of  your  majcaly  to  believe  wwell  of  me. 
tbat  1  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deatba  than  (xcuae  aaytUng  I 
have  done,  it  I  really  did  not  lUnk  ayaelf  the  noet  in  the  wrong  that 
aver  a  ntaa  wai,  nad  bad  not  htm  Um  bottom  of  my  bentt  *n  nb- 
borranoe  tethoaa  that  p«t  ma  upon  it,  amd  tot  tbc  mUob  itaeU  I 
hope,  Sir,  God  Almighty  will  atrlka  yoor  heart  with  narey  and  eom. 
puelon  fbr  me,  ai  he  ha*  done  mine  with  abbortanM  of  what  1  have 
oone:  wberelbn.  Sir.  I  hope  I  mav  live  to  alww  yoa  how  lealoai  1 
■ball  ever  be  Ibr  your  aarnce;  and  eonld  I  but  eay  •<•#  teeni  in  ihia 
letter,  yon  would  be  convinced  of  it  j  M.  tt  if  o^  Hint  (VMefaracr 
thai  I  don  nU  doit.  Therefore,  Sir,  1  do  beg  uf  you  onee  mora  to 
let  ine  wpmk  to  you;  ftir  then  ]«■  will  tw  oonviBced  how  much  i 
•ball  ever  be  , 

Tout  rnqjeety'i  noat  humMe  and  dntiftili' 
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ceived,  and  how  angry  God  Almigh^  m  vtk  ! 
him.*    And  it  is  said  that  Catherine  of  Bnguzt, 
who  had  always  treated  him  vith  kiodiKv, 
earnestly  press^  Jamei  to  admit  b»  nepW  u 
an  audience,  in  the  confident  hope  that  tbt 
meeting  wcnild  lead  to  at  least  sudi  t  pudM  a 
should  save  his  life.    It  is,  however,  ammt 
with  James's  character,  and  it  it  theopiniiBfoiB- 
tained  by  many,  that  he  requiied  no  prcMin;  n 
grant  this  interview,   being  so&ieiidj 
thereto  by  his  dark  suspicions  and  lu>  mkn  h>  i 
know  that  one  word  which  his  captive  nd  beV  | 
to  impart.    On  the  very  day  of  tnoraninlinilit  : 
capitu  both  Mnmiouth  and  3ny  were  cmici  ti 
Whitehall,  and  introduced,  not  boA  ta^Ae,  h< 
eeparately,  to  the  kii^,  in  the  aputmcnttf  CUh 
6nch,  the  minister  of  Monmovtn's  &Aet'i  |da* 
sures  and  debaucheries.   James  was  stto^  In 
no  one  except  Sunderland  and  Middletoa,  the  tn 
secretaries  of  state ;  and  the  precise  piTticulin  of 
what  passed  can  never  be  aacertaioed.   The  im  . 
of  the  prisoners  were  pinioned ;  and  if  ve  mit  be- 
lieve ^e  memoirs  drawn  up  from  Jsmo'i  on  ■ 
notes,  Monmouth  abjectly  crawled  upm  hii  lam 
to  embrace  those  of  his  majesty.   On  the  Mite 
the  interview  the  king,  who  had  punctntlh  ■■ 
formed  the  Prince  of  Change  of  Moomouih'i  fn- 
ceedings,  from  his  landing  down  tolusddtfi 
Sedgemoor,  sent  William  a  Tcnr  laeomc  sctatx 
of  what  had  passed  at  WhitehalL  '^Hietflo,  ' 
said  he,  "  first  desired  very  eamaUy  to  spak  vii 
me,  as  having  things  of  importance  to  ny  to  v, 
whidi  ihef  did,  bat  did  not  answer  my  ofKOr 
tions  in  what  they  nid  to  me :  the  Duke  of  Moo- 
mouth  seemed  more  concerned  and  deiinm»ti)  ii<t, 
and  did  behave  himself  not  so  well  as  I  ezptdfd 
from  one  who  had  taken  upon  him  to  be  kiiie.  I 
have  signed  the  warrant  for  his  executiui 
morrow.    For  Lord  Grey,  he  appeared  mm 
lute  and  ingenuons,and  never  so  much  tmocttAn 
for  his  life :  his  execution  cannot  be  w  woo, 
reason  of  some  forms  which  are  requisite  to  be 
pliedwith."  Another  account,  which  has  been  nxr 
generally  followed — not  because  ito  troth  ii  kxi 
susceptible  of  proof,  bnt  because  it  is  more  ithtK 
and  dramatic — is  that  of  Bidiop  Kcniiet  " 
unhappy  captive,**  says  the  faisni^ «« by  die  cifi> 
cession  of  the  queen-dowager,  was  bnog^t  to  C£ 
king's  presence,  and  fdl  presently  at  hti  ftet, « 
ctmfetKd  he  deaerved  to  die;  biit  caajncd  fcx 
with  teara  in  his  eyes,  not  to  use  hnn  t^ 
severity  of  justice,  and  to  grant  him  a  liie,  «ke 
he  would  be  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  in  hii ««. 
He  mentioned  to  him  the  example  of  serefai 
princes,  who  had  yielded  to  the  impiasiaBS  i 
clemency  on  the  like  occasions,  and  who  had  odC 
afterwards  repented  of  ^osc  acts  of  genencin  is- 
mercy  •  concluding  in  a  most  pathebc  miur. 
Remember,  air,  I  am  your  brother's  soc,tr4 
you  take  my  life,  it  is  your  own  blood  that  m 
shed.    The  king  asked  him  sereral  qnestioaB,  l- 
made  him  sign  a  declaration  that  his  A^kt  ib' 

•  IMrHNirEiUMMkflifa^  ■ 
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him  that  he  "was  never  nsarried  to  his  mother ;  and 
then  said,  he  was  sorry,  indeed,  for  hia  misfor- 
tunes, but  his  crime  was  of  too  great  a  consequence 
to  be  left  unpuniabed,  and  he  must  of  necessity 
suffer  for  it.  The  queen  is  said  to  have  insulted 
him  in  a  very  arrogant  and  unmerciful  manner. 
So  that  when  the  duke  saw  there  was  nothing  de- 
signed by  this  interview  but  to  satisfy  the  queen's 
revenge,  he  rote  up  from  his  majesty's  feet  with  a 
new  air  of  bravery,  and  was  carried  back  to  the 
Tower."*  Mr.  Fox  rgects  as  improbable  this  ac- 
count of  the  barfaanma  behaviour  of  the  queen, 
and  of  James's  extr«ting  from  Monmouth  the  de- 
claration of  his  illegitimacy.  Though  Mary  of 
Este  was  a  miserable  fanatic,  we  have  no  right  to 
suppose  her  capable  of  the  gratuitous  inhumanity 
with  which  she  is  here  chai^d;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  public  declaration  which  Charles  II. 
made  before  his  council  in  1619 — that  he  was 
never  married  to  Monmouth*  s  mother — we  can 
conceive  that  James  might  deem  it  -expedient  to 
force  such  a  confession  from  the  lips  of  the  young 
man  himself,  who  had  so  recenUy  assumed  the 
title  of  hereditary  king,  and  proclaimed  his  uncle 
an  usurper  and  murderer.  Speculation  has  wearied 
iteelf  in  surmises  as  to  the  one  teord  which  was  to 
procure  pardon ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  rational  be- 
lief (positive  proof  is  out  of  the  question)  that 
Monmouth  had  eiUier  no  important  disclosure  to 
make,  or  had  too  much  honour  left  to  betray  his 
friends  for  the  merest  chance  of  life.  A  writer 
who  was  generally  well  informed  of  what  was 
passing  in  court  says  distinctly  that  he  named 
nobody  but  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  Ferguson, 
about  whom  James  required  no  information.t 

From  the  presence  of  the  hard-hearted  king  Mon- 
mouth was  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  On  his  way 
he  implored  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  escorted  him, 
to  intercede  for  his  life ;  but  that  nobleman  an- 
swered that  he  jiad  put  himself  out  of  the  reach  of 
mercy  by  asBuming  the  royal  title-t  The  bill  of 
attainder,  which  had  been  hurried  through  parlia- 
ment on  his  first  landing,  was  held  to  supersede 
the  necesaty  of  any  kind  of  trial,  and  his  execution 
was  fixed  lor  the  next  day  but  one.  This  time 
was  too  short  even  for  tlie  worldly  business  he 
wished  to  settle ;  and  on  the  morrow  (the  I4th  of 
July)  he  wrote  another  implOTing  letter  to  the 
king,  desiring  some  short  respite.^  This  iavour 
was  sternly  denied  by  James.  We  come  again  to 
clashing  and  contradictory  accounts ;  for  those  who 
best  knew  the  exact  drcumstances  disagree  in 
their  accounts  of  Mfmmouth's  last  momenta  in  the 
Tower.  According  to  James's  statement  in  his 
Memoirs  he  refused  to  see  his  wifie,  the  great 
heiress  of  Buccleogh ;  while,  accordiDg  to  Bumet 

*  Hi«t.  i  Str*John  Remby't  Hcrooln, 

t  Nota  ofljord  Dartmoath'*  mu  In  Buinet. 

{  Accordlnx  to  a  maDuacript  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  ot  HL  A, 
quoted  bjr  Echord,  "  tlie  duke  mode  anrnhFr  nperfnieiit  on  thn  ?''* 
by  l«tMr,  rcprcMoUtif  hote  mtjml  At  mij/ht  an4  icavld  br,  if  hit  ^  ■Inf 
vrotdd  h«  flmttd  to  graat  fum  hit  life ;  onil  U-nwdiing,  in  r  i  'fji  j,j 
wai  reHiiMl,  that  he  ratjilit  be  ailuwed  n  Ihile  Idd^t  liior  *'  '  '{ 
have  anothar  lUrine  to  awiit  hin— Dr.  TrtmiwD,  or  »hoin '  ^,  "'^-^^ 
majeibr  ihoDld  appciiDt :  and  hi*  innjvaly,  by  way  of  kdi,^  ,  Ilh  .iJ 
hin  BUtwp  Kaih  with  maIh  tbat  tat  niw  dto  tlia  nut  dav^t^  ^  <  i# 


and  others,  she  positively  refused  to  see  him,  unless 
in  presence  of  witnesses,  who  might  hear  all  that 
passed,  and  justify  her  and  preserve  her  family. 
Burnet  says  that  they  met  and  parted  very  coldly  j 
Monmouth  merely  recommending  to  her  the  bring- 
ing up  of  their  children  in  the  Protestant  religion. 
Bishop  Kennet  says  that  he  was  told  by  Dr.  Ten- 
nison  that  he  (Tennison)  advised  him  to  he  better 
reconciled  to  the  duchess;  and  tbat  he  excused 
himself,  saying,  that  his  heart  was  turned  against 
her,  because  in  his  afiiiction  she  had  gone  to  plays 
and  into  public  companies.  Dalrymple  states  that 
he  wrote  a  third  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he 
warned  his  majesW  against  his  intriguing  minister 
Stmderland ;  and  that  Colonel  Blood,  or  that 
bravo's  son,  who  then  held  an  office  in  the  Tower, 
got  possession  of  the  letter  before  it  could  be  car- 
ried to  the  king,  and  carried  it  to  Sunderland,  who 
destroyed  it.  Burnet  and  several  others  agree  in 
stating  that  the  wretched  captive  believed,  on  the 
authority  of  a  fortune-teller,  that  if  he  outlived  the 
15th  he  was  destined  for  great  things.  For  the 
sake  of  his  children,  who  had  been  clapped  up  in 
the  Tower,*  he  signed  a  paper  renouncing  his 
pretensions  by  birth  to  the  crown.  As  long  as  he 
fancied  there  was  any  hope  of  life  he  was  weak 
and  unsettled ;  but  when  he  was  convinced  of  his 
inevitable  doom,  he,  according  to  every  account, 
collected  his  enemes  to  die  like  a  man.f  He 
passed  the  night  of  the  14th  with  Turner,  bishop 
of  Ely,  and  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  wKo 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  15th 
were  joined  by  Dr.  Hooper  and  Dr.  Tennison. 
The  two  bishops  teazed  and  tormented  him  rather 
than  comforted  him ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
two  doctors  were  much  more  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  a  dying  man,  or  more  sensible  of  the 
monstrosity  of  the  politico-religious  dogmas  which 
the  Church  in  an  evil  hour  had  taken  to  her  bosom. 
"  Certain  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  *'  that  none  of  these 
holy  men  seem  to  have  erred  on  the  side  of 
compassion  or  complaisance  to  their  illustrious  pe- 
nitent. Besides  endeavouring  to  convince  him  of 
the  guilt  of  his  connexion  with  his  beloved  Lady 
Harriet,  of  which  he  could  never  he  brought  to  a 
due  sense,  they  seem  to  have  repeatedly  teazed  him' 
with  controvenv*  and  to  have  been  far  more  soli- 
citous to  make  nim  profleas  what  they  deemed  the 
true  creed  of  the  church  of  England,  than  to  soften 
or  console  his  sorrows,  or  to  help  him  to  that  com- 
posure of  mind  so  necessary  for  his  situation.  He 
declared  himself  to  be  a  member  of  their  church, 
but  they  denied  that  he  could  be  so,  unless  he 
thoroughly  believed  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance.  He  repented  genertdly 
of  his  sins,  and  especially  of  bis  late  enterprise, 
but  they  insisted  tlutt  be  must  rraent  of  it  m  the 
way  thft^  pTeBCn^K&  to  him ;  that  he  must  own  it 

•  BiirtlW  -.-RleV^tt  to  Uni»XlV..d>ited  the  S3idof  July,  mm 
•tMl«.  cVMiett  n»  "™  iWtow".  TUe  duchei*  would 

futlow  t\?»  l\,\»\K\\«*A*tt^>>eS«>l^B'^B='™t[ot«long 
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to  have  1)een  a  'wicked  resifltance  to  his  lawiul  kjng, 
and  a  detestahle  act  of  rebellion.'* 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  Mon- 
mouth was  put  into  the  carriage  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  and  doubly  and  trebly  surrounded 
with  guards,  for  fear  the  despair  of  hie  irieuds, 
or  the  compasEion  of  the  populace,  should  hare 
prompted  an  attempt  at  rescue.   The  two  bishops 
went  in  the  carriage  with  him,  and  one  of  them 
told  him  that  their  controversy  was  not  yet  at  an 
end,  and  that  upon  tbe  ecaflbld  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  make  some  more  satisfactory  declarations. 
They  soon  arrived  at  the  destined  spot  on  Tower 
Hill,  which  was  surrounded  by  bars  and  strong 
palines  to  keep  off  the  multitude.    AU  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  Tower  Hill  were  filled  with  sol- 
diers ;  and  all  the  open  space,  the  windows,  and 
the  house-tops  were  crowded  with  spectators.  He 
descended  from  the  coach  and  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold with  a  firm  step.   The  bishops  followed  him. 
A  loud  murmur  of  sighs  and  groans  went  round 
the  assembled  multitude,  and  by  degrees  sank  into 
au  almost  breathless  silence.     He  saluted  the 
people,  and  said  that  he  should  speak  little  ;  that 
he  came  to  die,  and  should  die  a  Protestant  of  the 
church  of  England.    Here  he  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  the  bishops,  who  told  him  that,  if  he  was  of 
the  church  of  England  and  true  to  his  profession, 
he  must  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
to  be  true :  and  when  they  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  adopt  this  political  article  of  divinity,  they, 
bodi  of  them,  baited  him  with  arguments  and  remon- 
strances, which,  however,  had  no  effect.  To  silence 
them  on  this  point,  and  to  defend  the  reputation  of 
the  lady  he  lov«l,  Monmouth  spoke  of  Lady 
Hsrriet  Wentworth,  calling  her  a  woman  of  virtue 
and  honour ;  and  insisting  that  their  connexion 
was  innocent  and  honest  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Here  Gosling,  one  of  the  sheri^  who  did  not  re- 
ject upon  the  domestic  arrangements,  not  merely 
of  the  late,  but  of  the  present  king,  whose  mis- 
tresses were  probably  among  the  spectators,  rudely 
interrupted  the  duke,  by  asking  if  he  had  ever 
been  married  to  the  Lady  Harriet.  Monmouth 
was  silent;  and  then  this  Gosling  said,  **  I  hoped 
to  have  heard  of  your  repentance  for  the  treason 
and  bloodshed  which  had  been  committed."  The 
victim  mildly  replied,  *'  I  die  very  penitent."  But 
the  bishops  again  called  upon  him  for  pacticular 
acknowledgment  and  confession.     He  referred 
them  to  a  paper  he  had  signed  in  the  Tower.* 
The  bishops  told  him  that  there  was  nothii^  in 
that  paper  about  resistance,  and  inhumsnlj  and 
indecently  pressed  him  to  own  that  doctrine. 
Worn  out  by  their  importunities,  he  said  to  (me  of 
them,  "  I  am  come  to  die. — Pray,  my  lord ! — 1 
refer  to  my  paper."   But  their  zeal  woiild  not  be 

•  It  T*i  in  the  ndlovliijt  wordi:— "  I  decUre,  that  the  title  ot 
king  1TM  ftitcod  npon  me;  Had,  that  it  wu  vary  tnneh  eoatrcry  to  mj 
opiniuu,  when  I  was  proclaimed.  For  the  latiebetloii  ot  the  world,  I 
du  dMtare,  Ibat  the  late  kiaK  toM  me  he  waa  narer  manied  to  my 
mother.  Having  declared  thi«,  1  hope  the  kiiijf  who  !■  now  wtU  not 
let  BT  ehildtRii  •uHer  on  thi«  acMoaL  And  to  tU*  I  put  mr  hand 
lUaUthdayorjulr.Uef. 

-  HoxMOOTfl.'* 


silenced  even  by  this  touching  appeal,  which 
victim  was  heard  to  repeat  from  time  to  time  a 
they  persevered  m  their  inquintorial  office.  TIkt 
were  particularly  anxious  that  he  should  call  ha 
late  invasion  rebellion ;  and  at  last  he  said  aio)! 
**  Call  it  by  what  name  you  please ;  I  am  ktt 
for  invading  the  kingdom;  I  am  sony  for  tx 
blood  that  has  been  shed,  and  for  the  souIb  w'n:c: 
have  been  lost  by  my  means.    I  am  sorry  it 
happened.**     These  words  were  echoed  to  if 
people  by  Vandeput,  the  other  sheriff^  and  Jn 
the  divines  plied  him  with  fresh  exhortatiDU  > 
atone  for  the  mischief  he  had  done  by  avoiisE 
their  great  principle  of  faith   and  govmrDc:: 
Monmouth  again  regretted  whatever  bad  bn 
done  amiss,  adding,  "  I  never  was  a  man  thl[d^ 
lighted  in  blood.   I  was  as  cautious  in  tlut  asu? 
man  was.   The  Almigh^  knows  I  die  villi  i 
the  joyfulness  in  the  world.**   And  hen,  if  c' 
bishops  had  had  any  bowels,  they  would  lun  kr 
their  victim  to  the  merciful  axe.   But,  inileid  <t 
so  doing,  they  expressed  a  doubt  whether  hit  ir 
pentance  were  true  and  valid  repentance  «  ai 
"  If,"  said  Monmouth,  **  I  had  not  tniercpec'- 
ance,  1  should  not  so  easily  have  been  without  '^i 
fear  of  dying.  I  shall  die  like  a  lamb."  "  Much' 
rejoined  his  persecutors,  '*  may  come  from  niTiit 
courage.*'    "  No,*'  replied  Monmouth,  "  I  dif 
attribute  it  to  my  own  nature ;  for  I  am  as  fuifJ 
as  other  men  are  :  but  I  have  now  no  fear,  u  u 
may  see  by  my  face.    There  is  something  «!tt. 
which  does  it ;  fw  I  am  sure  I  shall  go  to  Goi' 
"  My  Lord,**  sud  they,  *'  be  sure  up«i  f.'< 
grounds!   Do  you  repent  of  all  your  siai,  bm 
or  unknown,  confessed  or  not  confessed,— of 
the  sins  which  might  proceed  from  error  of  jn^ 
ment?**   He  replied  tibat  he  repented  in  gnei 
for  all,  and  with  all  bis  soul.    **  Then,"  Mid  u: 
bishops,  "  may  Almighty  God  of  his  infimte  flKr." 
forgive  you!     But  here  are  great  numheni 
spectators — here  ar6  the  sheriffs  who  represent 'j 
great  city,  and  in  speaking  to  them  yon  spot  ■. 
the  whole  city :  make  some  satisfaction  by  onr 
your  crime  before  them."    Monmouth  wis  aleJ 
Then  the  churchmen  fell  to  prayers,  in  whica : 
joined  with  fervour  and  devotion.    They  repets 
twice  over  the  versicle  in  the  Liturgy,  **  0  I*^- 
save  the  king;"  to  which,  after  some  paii!e,> 
said    Amen."   Monmouth  then  began  to  uoii* 
himself,  refusing  to  have  a  cap  over  hi> 
Even  during  thia  last  sad  ceremtmy  the  \a^f 
molested  him  anew.  "  My  lord,"  said  they,  "r 
have  been  bred  a  soldier ;  you  will  do  a  pva^' 
Christian  thing  if  you  please  to  go  to  the  ml,  C 
speak  to  the  sddiers,  and  say,  tMt  here  yoa 
a  sad  example  of  rebellion ;  and  entreat  then 
the  people  to  be  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  kioi;. 
At  this  the  dying  man  waxed  warm,  and  he  »• 
in  a  hasty  tone,  **  I  have  told  you  I  will  mit' ' 
speeches — I  will  make  no  speeches — I  comt^ 
die."    But  even  this  was  not  enough  to  sileixx 
bishops,  who  renewed  ttieir  attack  by  uyin^  ^ 
the  speech  need  not  be  ■  loi^  one— tint  tea 
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-would  be  enough.  Monmouth  turned  away,  gave 
a  token  to  a  servant  for  Lady  Harriet,  and  spoke 
with  the  executioner.  Aa  was  usual,  he  gave  the 
headsman  some  money,  and  he  then  begged  him 
to  have  a  care  not  to  treat  him  so  awkwardly  as 
he  had  done  my  Lord  Russell.  He  felt  the  edge 
of  the  axe,  and  said  he  feared  it  was  not  sharp 
enough,  but,  being  assured  that  it  was  of  proper 
sharpness  and  weight,  he  laid  his  neck  across  the 
block,  the  divines  bestowing  their  parting  ejacula- 
tion, and  prayii^  God  to  accept  his  imperfect  and 
general  repentance.  The  headsman,  who  might 
be  discomposed  by  the  very  warning  which  the 
duke  had  given,  and  who  probably  entertained  the 
prevalent  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  royal  blood,  fell 
into  a  fit  of  trembling,  and  struck  so  faint  a  blow, 
that  tbe  victim,  but  slightly  wounded,  lifted  up  his 
head  and  look^  him  in  the  face.  Two  other  blows 
were  almost  equally  ineffectual;  and  then  the 
man  threw  down  his  axe  in  horror,  crying  out,  "  I 
cannot  6nuh  this  work."  But,  being  brought  to 
himself  by  the  threats  of  the  sheriffs,  he  took  up 
the  axe  again,  and,  with  two  other  strokes,  sepa- 
rated the  head  from  the  body.  And  thus  perished, 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  James  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  "  He  died,"  says  Barillon,  "  with 
sufficient  firmness,  as  Englishmen  generally  do. 
....  The  people  of  London  showed  great  dejec- 
tion and  grief  at  his  death.  The  court  industriously 
circulates  whatever  can  injure  his  memory  in  the 
mind  of  the  church  of  England  Protestants,  by 
comparing  his  discourses  to  those  of  the  fanatics, 

.  and  in  the  mind  of  the  people  by  taxing  him  with 
cowardice,  and  with  having  retired  too  soon  firom 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. . .  Tliere  are  some  people 

I  here  who  believe  that  Monmouth  said  somethmg 
to  the  king  gainst  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  penetrate  this  matter,  and, 
from  all  that  I  can  learn,  Monmouth  said  nothing 

>  very  important.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
what  he  could  to  save  bis  life,  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  spoken  with  the  king  he  had  no  longer  any 
kind  of  hope,  and  he  afterwards  showed  a  deal  of 

.  firmness  and  resolution.*' 

It  was  expected  by  most  men  that  the  execution 
of  Lord  Grey  would  closely  follow  that  of  Mon- 

,  mouth ;  but  Grey  was  respited  for  his  natural  life. 
As  this  was  so  marked  an  exception  to  James's 

,  generalrule>variousreasons  have  been  assigned  for 

,  it.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  he  had  been  ^wn, 

,  aa  the  phrase  then  went,  to  my  Lord  Rochester, 
one  of  the  brothers  of  James's  first  wife,  and  that 
it  was  fouud  his  estate  was  so  entailed,  that  no 
forfeiture  for  treason  could  prevent  its  descending 
to  Grey's  brother ;  and  that  therefore  his  life  was 

,  spared,  that  the  grantee  Rochester  might  have  the 

^  benefit  of  it.*  ■  That  caitiff,  moreover,  obeyed  the 
command  of  James,  and  wrote  in  the  Tower  ^ 

*  Biilmp  Baniet  M;f,  "  H«  hail  a  ipeat  MUte  that  by  hi*  dcatv 
'  wai  togo  over  tohU  bnither:  lo  th»  court  reiolTed  In  rrmrrt  hi'^ 
'  till  he  ihouli)  ha  broaitht  to  eompoaDd  for  hb  life.  The  Eat)  uf  ti*! 
cheatPT  had  16^0001.  nt  him;  othm  bad  •nailer  ibana.  Ha  ^(i 
Likrwite  obligrd  lo  tell  all  hekim.Hd  tobaBwilDcn  in  a  ~  ^  ' 
the  coDviciion  of  atben,  but  with  |Us  unnM^  that  aoligdy 
die  upM  hia  VTidnu*." 


^1 


Secret  Histoiy,'*  or  "  a  Cimfesiion,"  in  which  he 
made  disdosnres,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  slightest  credit,  respecting 
the  Rye  House  plot,  &c.  The  German  officer 
who  had  been  talcen  after  Grey,  and  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  taking  of  Monmouth,  was  let  go. 
Of  the  rest  who  had  accompanied  the  hapless  ex- 
pedition from  Holland,  some  made  their  escape 
out  of  the  country,  and  some  remained  to  fall 
among  the  hecatombs  offered  up  by  Jefireys,  to 
glut  the  vengeance  of  an  unforgiving  court,  who 
made  no  distinction  between  artifice  and  credulity, 
between  ambition  and  delusion. 

The  French  Lord  Feversham  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  had  hanged  up  without  any 
trial  twenty  of  his  prisoners ;  ud  Colonel  Kirk, upon 
entering  Bridgewato-  and  Tauntmi,  had  executed 
some  nineteen  in  the  same  manner.  This  Kirk  had 
served  for  a  long  time  at  Tangiers,  and,  according 
to  Burnet,  had  become  savage  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Moors  there.  His  regiment 
carried  the  standard  they' had  bome  in  the  war 
against  the  infidels,  which  had  upon  it  the  figure 
of  a  Ismb — the  emblem  of  Christian  meekuess; 
and  hence,in  ssd  irony,  the  people  of  Somersetshire 
called  his  plundering  and  butchering  soldiers 
"  Kirk's  Iambs.**  Poetry  and  tradition  have  both 
exag^rated  and  invented  facts,  yet  the  authen- 
ticate! horrors  committed  by  these  lambs  and  their 
leader  were  enormous.*  The  chief  service  in 
which  they  were  engaged  was  to  search  for  rebels, 
as  well  those  tlud  mvoured  and  assisted  the  com- 
batants  at  Sedgemoor,  as  those  who  had  fought 
there.   Their  search  was  directed  by  mercenary 

r'  ■,  and  by  penonal  enmities ;  for  any  man  in 
west  that  wished  to  ruin  another  had  but  to 
denounce  him  to  Kirk  as  a  partisan  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  lambs  did  the  rest.  Feversham  was  called 
up  to  court  to  receive  thanks  and  honours,  no 
attention  being  paid  to  the  remonstrance  of  Bishop 
Ken,  who  told  his  lordship  that,  the  battle  being 
over,  he  ought  to  have  tried  his  prisoners  before 
putting  them  to  death.  Kirk  had,  therefore,  the 
field  to  himself.  His  love  of  moneV)  however, 
somewhat  balanced  and  controlled  his  love  of 
blood;  and,  following  the  example  of  ministers 
and  magistrates,  he  sold  pardons  to  many  pri- 
soners who  were  rich  enough  to  buy  them  at  a 
high  price.  His  summary  executions  and  all  his 
illegu  proceedings  were  notorioua  in  London,  and 
excited  di^st  and  comment ;  yet  the  king,  through 
Lord  Sunderland,  informed  Kirk  that  he  was 
"  very  well  satisfied  wiUi  his  proceedings  ;**t  and, 
subsequently,  this  officer  declared  that  his  seve- 
rities fell  short  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received. 
On  the  lOlh  of  August  Kirk  was  summoned  to 
court  to  give  paxticuVat  information  on  the  state  of 
the  wevt;  but  the  ft^slcm  of  terror  was  not 

-eU-liuo*5  ••  C?wA»T  wi  W,*'  *Wefc  lltrt  W""*,  i» 
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changed,  and  Colonel  Trelawney,  who  aucceeded 
liim,  illegally  executed  at  Taunton,  on  the  Ist  of 
September,  three  persona  for  rebellion,  and  pillage 
and  martial  law  continued  to  be  exercised  without 
compunction  either  in  the  government  or  in  its 
savage  instruments.  Some  allowance  might  he 
made  for  the  passions,  and  habits,  and  ignorance 
of  the  soldiery ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  lawjrera 
like  Jefii-eys  could  cnnniit  far  greater  atrocities 
than  the  military. 

Four 'other  judges — ^Montague*  the  chief  baron, 
Levinz,  Watkins,  and  Wright — ^were  joined  in 
commission  with  the  lord  diief  justice,  who  had 
recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title 
of  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wetn.*  An  order  was  issued 
in  the  king*8  name  and  authority  to  all  officers  in 
the  west,  "  to  furnish  such  puties  of  horse  and 
foot  as  might  be  required  by  the  lord  chief  justice 
on  his  circuit,  for  securing  prisoners,  and  to  per- 
form that  service  in  such  manner  as  he  should 
direct."f  From  thus  having  troops  at  his  com- 
mand, it  was  said  that  the  lord  chief  justice  had 
been  made  a  lieutenant-general;  and,  from  the 
whole  character  of  the  circuit,  it  vras  nick-named 
"  Jefireys'a  campaign" — a  name  which  the  king 
himself  had  the  folly  and  brutality  to  give  it  in 
writing  to  die  Prince  of  Orange.^  The  suffering 
people  in  the  west  still  more  correctly  called  the 
cjrcuit"  the  bloody  assize.*'  Jeflfreya  (the  other 
judges  were  mere  dphers)  took  the  fidd  on  the 
27th  of  Au^st,  at  Winchester,  where  his  whole 
fury  was  directed  against  an  aged  and  infirm 
woman.  This  was  Mrs.  Alicia  Lisle,  widow  of 
Mr.  Lisle,  one  of  the  Commonwealth  judges  of 
Charles  I.,  whose  murder  in  Switzerland  by  royal- 
ist assassins  has  been  recorded.^  She  was  charged 
with  having  given  shelter  in  her  house,  for  one 
night,  to  Hickes  and  Nelthorpe,  two  fugitives  from  , 
Sedgemoor — "  an  olfice  of  humanity,"  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  "  which  then  was  and  still  is 
treated  as  hi^  treason  by  the  law  of  England." 
She  had  no  council  to  assist  her  j  she  was  so  deaf 
that  she  could  very  imperfectly  hear  the  evidence, 
and  BO  lethai^c  from  advanced  age  as  frequently 
to  alumber  at  the  bar  where  the  remnant  of  her 
life  was  called  fiar.  A  poor  peasant  who  had  guided 
the  fugittvea  to  her  lutuse  was  the  principal  and 
unwilUng  witness  against  her.  J^reys  and  three 
counsel  bullied  and  terri&ed  the  confused  rustic. 
"  It  is  infinite  mercy/*  roared  the  lord  chief  justice, 

*  Hfl  wu  mcatlically  e«Iled  Earl  cf  Ftint.— 5«e  Oranger,  md  Sir 
flonii  I/ldMu'M  Sujuptit  of  the  Patmg*. 

t  Pap«r*  in  tlie  w«r  OIBm,  qujtcil  by  Sit  Jud«  Hukiatml), 
//■If.  Ant.   The  otdn  wu  dated  oa  Ih^  34th  orAuguat,  1683. 

t  Jmmr%  hatk  it  thii  name  to  thit  priDce  tnora  ttaaii  cuea,  Od  the 
lOih  orSeptembcT  he  wyi,"  I  have  now  bat  littlo  Dew*  to  teU  you. 
all  Ihinita  Mini;  vbtj  quiet  at  pieaeot  here,  tbouith  the  Pretbylerian 
aud  reputiliean  party  are  (till  very  liu*y.  and  haT«  ai  ranch  mind  to 
n-bel  KKoiB  oa  ever.  Lord  ebiaf  Jnalice  ji  mahng  hit  eaatpaign  i»  lAe 
trett,  and  when  the  parliament  ineeti,  tome  of  lae  peen  which  are  in 
ciiitody  win  be  trird."  Again,  no  the  84th  of  Sepleoiber,  after  telllag 
the  prince  that  he  had  been  "  a  foz-hunllng  on  Tuetilay  lait."  and 
"  «Ba  thU  day  at  the  tame  aport,  the  wraiher  Mnn  now  very  praper 
for  it  and  tias-hunttn^  iiver,"  Jaroet  (aya, "  A*  ftw  newa,  there  ia 
little  ■tirriuK,  But  that  lord  eU^Jtatif*  Mat  tUnmt  4oM  kit  eamptugn ; 
ha  hat  alreeds  cMdewntd  mttaflumdndM,  ^  vAU  mv  alnadv 
ereented,  wiore  are  to  bt,  oad  tht  ethen  Mtt  to  (A«  jrinKatbM."— Zw- 
r}/myie,  Apptndi;r. 

{  Sec  ante,  p.  €90. 


"  that  for  those  falsehoods  of  thine,  God  does  do: 
immediately  strike  thee  into  hell."  The  poor 
fellow  at  last  admitted  some  facts  which  affonied 
reason  to  uispect,  though  they  did  not  prove,  iha: 
Mrs.  lisle  Imew  that  the  BufTerers  to  whom  she 
had  extended  her  charity  and  hospitality  ver? 
fugitives  from  Monmouth's  army.  The  unfi^- 
nate  lady  said  in  her  defence  that  she  knew  Mt. 
Hickes  to  be  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  tu 
she  thought  he  waa  flying  from  the  warrants  tb: 
were  out  against  him  ana  all  n«HXiaifiinnist  mi- 
niaten  on  account  of  their  profiaaion.  Jdbm 
declared  that  all  Presbyterians  had  had  a  hand  a 
the  rebellion.  The  jury  hesitated,  and  asked  tik 
chief  justice  whether  it  were  as  much  treason  :. 
receive  Hickes  before  as  after  conviction?  H: 
told  them  that  it  was ;  and  thia,  it  appears,  s 
literally  b'ue  in  law;  but  he  wilfully  caace^fi 
from  the  ill-informed  jury  that,  by  the  law,  k.. 
as  it  was,  the  receiver  of  a  traitor  could  not  )k 
brought  to  trial  till  the  prinapal  traitor  had  bee: 
convicted  or  ouUawed.*  The  four  acouodrels  z 
ermine,  who  sat  by  Jefiieya's  aide,  said  not  a  «.r. 
about  ^is  deaigned  suppression  of  the  truth.  Tl- 
jury  retired,  and  remained  bo  lung  deliboaiir: 
upon  their  verdict  as  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  t'^ 
chief  justice.  When  they  returned  into  court  it-j 
exprwed  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  m.'. 
knew  that  Hickea  had  been  in  Moimurath'a  amt- 
The  diief  joatice  assured  them  that  their  dur^ 
was  unfounded  aud  the  proof  complete.  IV 
retired  again,  and  again  returned  into  oouri  « -: 
the  doubt  on  their  lips  and  with  human  feeliofs  x 
their  hearts.  Jeffreys  again  sent  them,  out  is  '• 
fury ;  and  a  third  time  they  returned  still  luuai- 
fied.  At  this  critical  moment  the  defencelcK  pn- 
soner  made  an  effort  to  speak ;  but  she  was  -j^- 
stantly  silenced  by  Jeffreys,  who  at  last  bollf. 
and  overawed  the  jury  into  a  verdict  of  gcilr 
**  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  thia  bravo  in  law,  "ti. 
I  been  among  you  on  the  jury,  and  had  wbt  bea 
my  own  mother,  I  should  have  found  her  guiin.' 
In  pronoundng  sentence  on  the  foUowing  monr 
ing  he  let  loose  all  hia  viruleuee  ana  inn*- 
tive  ^^nat  the  Preabyteriana,  to  which  scab 
supposed  Mrs.  Lisle  belonged;  yet,  mixine  >r- 
fice  with  his  fury,  he  tried  by  ambiguoua  phra»f 
to  lure  her  into  discoveries.  Hia  atrocioas  >?l- 
tence  was,  that,  according  to  the  old  law  leladn.: 
female  traitors,  she  should  be  burnt  alive  oa  ' 
afternoon  of  that  very  day.  The  dezgj  of  : 
cathedral  of  Wiocheater  had  the  rare  merit  ei 
terfering  with  this  monster's  decree;  and  ti 
aucceeded  in  obtaining  a  respite  for  three  \u  - 
During  this  interval  powerfiil  and  touching  .  - 
plications  were  made  to  the  king :  the  aged  \h  - 
was  obnoxious  on  account  of  her  husband,  » . 
had  been  aent  to  a  bloody  grave  twenty-one  tot 
ago ;  but  testimony  was  bone  to  her  own  loy«.: 
or  exceedit^  humanity:  the  Lady  St.  3<i6a 

*  '  A  pnTTiaian,"  Myi  Sir  JauM  "—'•'-*—*-.  ^  'niiin  J  »  •  .■ 
fcady  neoeiiary  lo  JoMIm,  that,  wiibonitlw  obwmum  oTh,  H.-* 
mixhthav*  be«B  acquiuedor  trraWMi  aflor  Mrs.  Liafe  ^mA  bnecK: 
cuted  liii  twrbauriiiii  hbn  u  k  ItailM.", 
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the  Lady  Abergaveany  testified     that  she  had 
been  a  favourer  of  the  king's  frieuds  in  their 
greatcflt  extremities  during  the  late  civil  war," 
among  others*  of  these  ladies  themselves ;  and 
upon  these  grounds,  as  well  as  for  her  general  be- 
haviour, they  CAroestly  recommended  her  to  par- 
don.   Her  son,  so  far  from  taking  arms  for  Mon- 
mouth, had  served  in  the  royal  army  against  that 
invader ;  she  herself  had  often  declared  that  she 
shed  more  tears  than  any  woman  in  England  on 
the  day  of  Charles       execution;  and  it  was  a 
fact  notorious  to  all  that,  after  the  Restoration  and 
the  attainder  of  Mr.  Idsle,  his  estate  had  been 
granted  to  her  at  the  inteneuion  of  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  for  her  excellent  conduct  during  the 
prevnleiice  of  her  husbaad's  party.   As  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  niends  of  the  aged 
victim  that  money  was  more  powerful  at  court 
thai^  mercy,  a  thousand  pounds  were  promised  to 
Lord  Feversham  for  a  pardon ;  but  tfie  king  de- 
clared to  this  favourite  that  he  would  not  reprieve 
her  for  one  day.     A  petition  was  then  presented 
from  Mrs.  Lisle  herself,  praying  that,  in  consi- 
deration of  her  ancient  and  honourable  descent, 
she  might  be  beheaded  instead  of  being  burned 
alive.    A  careful  search  was  made  for  precedents, 
and  the  utmost  extent  of  the  royal  mercy  was  to 
sign  a  warrant  for  the  beheading,  which  was  per- 
formed at  Winchester  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
the  venerable  matron  laying  her  head  on  the  block 
as  serenely  as  if  it  had  been  her  pillow ;  and 
praying  with  her  last  breath  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  the  cold-blooded 
tyrant  then  on  the  tmone.* 

Hickes,  the  Presbyterian  preacher,  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  these  atrocities,  bnt  whose  nam'e 
was  not  in  any  proclamation  when  Mrs.  Lisle  re- 
ceived him  into  her  house,  and  Nelihorpe,  whom 
she  did  not  know,  and  who  had  been  involved  in 
the  Rye  House  plot,  were  executed  afterwards  in 
different  places. 

From  Winchester,  with  a  train  of  guards  and 
prisoners  at  his  heels,  Jeffreys  proceeded  on  to 
Salisbury,  and  thence  (having  increased  his  train) 
he  went  to  Dorchester,  and  there  hoisted  his 
bluody  flag.t  The  fierce  nature  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice was  made  fiercer  by  an  agonising  disorder, 
which  was  probably  brought  on  and  increased  by 
excess  of  drinking.  In  writing  to  Sunderland 
from  Dorchester  on  the  16th  ^  September,  he 
Bays,  I  this  day  began  wiUi  the  Tebeis  and  have 
dispatched  ninety-eight;  but  am  at  this  time  so 
tortured  with  the  stone,  that  I  must  beg  your  lord- 
ship's intercession  to  his  majesty  for  the  incohe- 
rency  of  what  I  have  adventured  to  give  his  ma- 

•  Mockintoib. — Ralph.— Roger  Cokr.  Some  oT  the  reseonlug  of 
thia  la>*  writer,  who  wu  living  at  the  time,  ii  raperlatively  pedantic. 

Sttts  had  unience  )iH*Md  npon  h«r,"  uy*  Coke, "  which  in  women 
icto  hm  burnt,  bat  tha  esMutfon  wai  by  beheading  of  her;  totlut 
wlietltvi  thoaenienca  was  Juat  or  nut,  the  cseeatiua  wai  un^jim.  .  ■ 
tlioufct*  '''"K  '°'y  P'tUOD  or  nittfgnifl  llia  punithtiieDt  of'. ''t 
ertm*  uKBioit  him,  u  to  pardon  tnaittn,  or  lo^miUgale  iha  ^  ^lly 
lion  to  behauUagi  which  lapBttDftlMHntMMe.TethaautiM^); 
^),«  pnalahment  Into  any  oAer  BMitanc*  than  th*H«  ittnctUi^^lO' 


VOL-  in. 


jesty  the  trouble  of.*'*  But  if  honours  and  pro- 
motions could  have  soothed  the  pangs  of  disease, 
Jeffreys  was  not  'without  those  lenitives.  On  the 
5th  of  September  Lord  Keeper  North  departed 
from  life  and  ofSce  together ;  and  three  days  after 
— that  is,  between  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Lisle  at 
Winchester  and  his  arrival  at  Dorchester- — he  was 
raised  by  his  applauding  and  grateful  sovereign  to 
be  lord  chancellor.  At  Dorchester  this  chancellor 
and  chief  jiistice,  to  save  time,  began  to  declare 
that  if  any  of  the  prisoners  would  repent  and 
plead  guilty,  they  should  find  him  a  merciful 
judge;  but  that  those  who  put  themselves  upon 
their  trials  should,  if  found  guilty,  be  led  to  imme- 
diate execution.  And  the  matter  was  afterwards 
managed  in  this  way :  two  officers  were  sent  toge- 
ther to  the  accused  with  the  alternative  of  mercy 
or  certain  death ;  and,  as  many  were  induced  to 
accept  the  profered  men:y,  these  officers  were  em- 
ployed as  witnesses  of  their  confession  in  case  of 
then:  retracing — and  at  times  without  any  retract- 
ing, but  merely  to  satisfy  the  thirst  for  Mood.t 

'He  bid 'en  tocenfraa,  IfaTerllMjhapt 
T«  bit  reprimd  tarn  the  btal  rape : 
Thia  leeiMd  abvour,  but  he'd  wna  fbrglTC  t 
TfaeraTtn»itaa.a  day  nrtvDlolire; 
Which  thoH  had  not  that  (TDubkd  him  whb  trtaly— 
>lla  buiioeia  blood,  and  would  have  na  duiaL 
Two  bnndred  he  eonlil  Mntence  in  an  hour,  &&" 

Those  who  had  accepted  the  .terms  offered  were 
not  aAerwards  permitted  to  plead.  Any  evidence 
was  held  to  be  sufficient ;  and  to  a  constable  of 
Chardstock,  who  objected  to  the  witnesses — a  pros- 
titute and  a  papist — Jeflreys  exclaimed,  "Villain! 
rebel !  methinks  I  see  thee  already  with  a  hidter 
about  thy  neck  ;**  and  the  prisoner  was  soon 
hanged.  The  judge  had  declared,  in  his  facetious 
manner,  that  if  any  lawyer  or  parson  came  in  his 
way  they  should  not  escape  him ;  and  accordingly 
Matthew  Brag,  an  attorney,  was  e:xecuted  without 
reprieve.  In  all,  eighty  persons  Tspre  hanged  at 
Dorchester  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days :  the  re- 
mainder were  transported,  severely  whipped,  or  im- 
prisoned. Those  transported  were  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  bodies  of  those  that  were  executed  were  quartered 
and  stuck  up  oii  gibbets.  Jefireys  then  proceeded 
to  Exeter,  where  another  red  list  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  prisoners  was  laid  before  him. 
One  man,  upon  pleading'  not  guilty,  was  con- 
demned and  sent  out  to  be  hanged  on  the  instant, 
which  so  terrified  the  rest,  that  they  thot^bt  it 
advisable  not  to  exasperate  him  by  putting  htm  to 
the  trouble  of  doing  hit  duty ;  so  all  that  he  had 
to  do  was  to  consign  them  in  a  body,  ou  then:  own 
confessions,  to  the  executioner.  But,  as  be  was 
less  fatigued  with  long  hewing*  than  he  had  been 

•  Prom  the  Imt  dw**  «(  *•  qwited  In  the  twt  and  trom 

P»'2.«,'^\V«4.  'ra^t        hVAIuUy  devoted  tin- 
1  Aei^*J^^^y4>»—  ^  a 
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at  Dorchester,  he  was  not  altogether  so  prodigal  to 
the  hangman.  He  then  went  into  Somersetshire, 
the  centre  of  the  late  insurrection,  where,  at  Taun- 
ton and  Wells,  nearly  eleven  hundred  prisoners 
were  arraigned  for  high  treason.  One  thousand 
and  forty  confessed  themselves  guilty ;  only  six 
ventured  to  put  themselves  on  their  trial ;  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine,  nt  the  very  least,*  were 
executed  with  astounding  rapidity.  In  order  to 
spread  the  terror  more  widely  and  to  appal  the 
neighbours,  friends,  and  relatives  of  the  victims, 
these  executions  took  place  in  thirty-six  towns  and 
villages.  The  dripping  heads  and  limbs  of  the 
dead  were  affixed  in  the  most  couspicuoua  places, 
iu  the  streets,  by  the  highways,  over  the  town- 
halls,  and  over  the  very  churches  devoted  to  a 
merciful  God.  *'  All  the  high  roads  of  the  coun- 
try were  no  longer  to  be  travelled,  while  the  hor- 
rors of  so  many  quarters  of  men  and  the  offensive 
stench  of  them  lasted.*'!  Sunderland  apprized 
Jeffreys  of  the  king's  pleasure  to  bestow  a  thou- 

*  The  namei  of  Iwo  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ara  pTMerved;  but 
as  DO  Jiidi;mrDti  wem  cDtPTed  it  if  aot  known  how  many  mora  may 
have  lUtTrred.  Three  periont  wure  executed  in  the  Tillage  ot  Wrin^- 
tou,  the  birthplace  or  Mr.  Lockr,  whose  wrilinK*  )ia.ve  tended  to 
leiieD  the  misery  aiiBered  by  maakind  rrom  cruel  lawa  aud  unjuat 
J  ud)!cii. — Uaclnntoih. 

i  Lord  Loaidale'i  Memoin.  Other  writera, who  were«ya-witnenea, 
thuuyli'violeut  men.  and  given  to  exagi(entioD,  hnve  left  atill  more 
horrible  pictures.  Shirley,  the  author  of"  Ths  Blondy  Aisisei,"  which 
tvns  published  attet  the  BevolulioD,  says.  "  Nuthintc  could  be  liiier 
hell  lhan  these  paiU :  cauldroas  bitsiun,  caicsa>ra  builiDg.  pitch 
and  tar  sparkliiij  aud  j^lowiog,  bloody  limb*  boiling,  and  teariug,  and 
niiin^ling." — ■'  bUKUn'!  wns  uow  nn  Aceidema  ;  the  country  for  sixty 
miles  tOKelhet  from  Bristol  tu  Exeter  had  a  new  and  tt-rrible  sort  of 
•ign-poiu  and  »iga».  Kibbets,  and  headi  and  quarters  of  its  sUagh- 
tered  inhabitants.  Every  soul  was  sunk  in  Anguish  and  terror,  siuh- 
ing  by  day  and  by  night  for  deliverance,  but  shut  out  of  all  hoiie  by 
despair. "—  Oldmixi/K , 


sand  of  the  convicts  on  several  of  his  'courtier*, 
aud  one  or  two  hundred  on  a  favourite  of  'M 
queen,  upon  condition  that  the  persoDs  ttceiviiic 
them  thus  as  a  gift  should  find  security  thai  ue 
prisoners  should  be  enslaved  for  ten  yem  in  soik 
West  India  island,  where,  as  James  mast 
known,  field-labour  was  death  to  Europeans.  Tm 
chancellor  remonstrated  with  hia  majeay,  direct;, 
against  this  giving  away  of  the  prisoners,  «bo,  u 
said,  would  he  worth  ten  or  fifteen  poutdii 
piece.*  In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Bristol  k 
yields  to  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  cor.nci^ 
boaats  of  his  victory  over  that "  most  factions  c;ti, 
and  pledges  his  life,  and  that  which  was  dearer 
him,  his  loyalty,  "  that  Taunton  and  Bristol,  1=: 
the  county  of  Somerset  too,  should  know  'Its 
duty  both  to  God  and  their  king  before  he  le»'f 
them." 

With  the  evidence  of  these  letters  alone, 
may  confidently  reject  the  dreams  of  thuM 
pretend  that  James  was  unacquainted  wiiii  ^ 
judge's  manner  of  proceeding ;  and,  if  other  p»> 
were  wanting  to  prove  the  want  of  heart  and  r;;-- 
ing  in  this  wretched  prince,  they  are  aasureit  :- 
be  found  in  the  Gazettes  of  the  day  that  refwrt 
progresses  aud  amusements.    He  weut  to  "^3- 
chester  soon  after  the  iniquitous  execution  of  Mrv 
Lisle,  and  there  he  remained,  diverting  hii»<- 
with  horse-races,  during  the  hottest  part  of  J«- 

•  Letter  from  JetTreys  to  the  king,  datrf  Taimtw.  »k  Sff*^ 
ber,  from  MSS.  in  SUte  Paper  OfBce,  aa  titti  bj  lUctm-^ 
the  wme  lelUr  JtfTreys  relurni  tlianka  for  his  iaV**I*P"''^ 
cBptaoM  of  bia  Mrrica*  id  the  Wsat. 
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freys^B  campaign.*  But  there  is  still  farther  an 
indisputable  proof  of  James's  approbation  of 
JeffreyB*8  proceedings ;  for  when  (on  the  30th  of 
Septembeit)  that  precious  new  chancellor  returned 
to  court  hiB  promotion  was  announced  in  the 
Gazette  with  an  unusually  emphatic  panegyric  on 
his  person  and  services ;  and  some  months  after 
this,  when  Jeflireyi  had  brought  on  a  dangerous 
attack  by  one  of  hu  furious  debauches,  James  ex- 
pressed great  ctmcem,  and  declared — with  i>erfect 
truth — that  such  another  man  would  not  easily  he 
found  in  England.  Besides,  wherever  the  king 
was  directly  and  personally  concerned,  there  was 
the  same  unflinching  severity.  When  Holmes,  an 
old  republican  officer,  was  brought  into  hia  pre- 
sence at  London,  James  offered  to  spare  his  life  if 
he  would  renounce  his  principles  and  engage  to 
live  quietly.  Holmes  answered,  that  he  still  must 
be  a  republican  from  his  firm  conviction  that  that 
form  of  government  was  the  best ;  that  he  was  an 
old  man,  whose  life  was  as  little  worth  asking  as  it 
was  worth  giving :  and  thereupon  he  was  instantly 
sent  down  to  Dorchester  to  be  hanged.  Cor- 
nish, formerly  ^eriff  of  London,  was  brought  to 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  Rye  Honse  plot,  to 
which  BO  many  victims  had  been  already  sacri- 
ficed :  the  trial  was  cwducted  with  illegu  haste, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  prisoner  to 
procure  witnesses  or  prepare  a  defence ;  he  was 
convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  Rumsey  (who 
owned  that  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Russell  he  had 
been  guilty  of  peijury)  ;  and,  James  having  signed 
hia  death-warrant,  he  was  executed  in  sight  of 
Guildhall  and  almost  before  his  own  door.  On 
the  very  same  day,  and  also  by  a  warrant  signed 
by  the  king,  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  of  Wapping,  was 
burnt  alive  at  Tyburn;  and  one  Lindsey  was 
hanged  on  Tower  Hill.  The  offence  with  which 
the  poor  woman  was  charged  was,  having  com- 
passed the  king's  death,  by  favouring  the  escape 
of  one  Burton,  accused  of  participation  in  the  Rye 
House  plot,  into  Holland,  and  nving  succour  to 
the  same  Burton  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor; 
and  the  principal  witness  against  her  was  the 
execrable  Burton  himself,  whose  life  she  had  twice 
Baved.J  The  offence  of  the  n^an  yvho  was  hanged 
at  Tower  Hill  was  desertion — e,n  offence  not  then 
provided  for  by  any  recognised  martial  law.  Mrs. 
Gaunt  died  like  a  primitive  martyr,  declaring  at 
the  stake  that  she  had  only  obeyed  the  sacred  pre- 
cepts which  commanded  her  to  hide  the  outcast, 
and  not  to  betray  hini  that  wandereth.g  Two 

•  AcrurdiDitloBunicl.  lajn'*  took  plBoiura  ia  ralstini  kU  tba  par- 
ticiilaraof  thii  compat;;!!  \</  furelfii  miQUtert;  ipeakidl  of  all  Ih&t 
nua  dona  in  a  itvle  thut  imUhec  ^arae  xJut  muttiy  nor  tbe  hama- 
iiitv  of  a  srMt  prince  :  ipu  UH  b^taiUg  adoa  ttat  Dyeknli  the 
butch  am&uM^n-,  afterFuOa        Ub  "  that  tU  klni  f^lkad  w 

"*  '  b»  wonderott  to 


often  of  Uiei*  Uilnw  In  bit.  \^y^ 
break  out  In  theia  taAtStfKtt^r—vm, 


+  Hew  Sl»  M«^fti>rtlWWfl**;  H*d  J-raei  W  dU^, 

t lanitl  with  the  eandiHl «IJitn#b ih*  M  the  meani  of  lepalrVh^ 
some  part  of  ill  conwdueiiee^  tor  th*  «MenUoi«a  in  Sofferfeui,;  * 
weic  not  aondiHied  before  the  laUn  i»rt  of  Ntnember"  "4 
1  Ko)[*-r  North  wu  ea  aeliTe  guqimcI  agatnit  the  benarolent  ^ 

I  Witli  ber  own  hudi  tbe  diipoMd  tlie  atrav  nod  mora  H 
buatible  materUla  around  her,  lo  ai  lo  ahorton  her  ajp)uy  by  ^  \k 
flr«     Among  the  wet^ng  ipcctalon  wu  the  eelehraled  Q/i\v\ 
-wiUiuu  Peon,  who  was  tbea  ftcqneuilr  edmilted  to  bnllit, 
«,or.e  with  the  king.  t^^^^^ 


other  persons  of  humble  condition  were  executed  in 
London,  where  the  outrages  offered  to  the  remains 
of  the  dead  were  carried  to  an  unusual  height,  and 
where  the  dying  speeches  of  all  the  prisoners 
were  arhitranly  suppressed.  Even  the  dismem- 
bered body  of  Rumbald  was  brought  up  from 
Scotland ;  and  the  slavish  sherifis  of  London  re- 
ceived a  royal  warrant  to  set  up  one  of  the  fetid 
quarters  over  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  to  deliver 
the  remaining  three  quarters  to  the  sheriff  of  Hert- 
ford, who  was  directed  by  another  royal  warrant 
to  place  them,  one  at  the  Rye  House,  one  at  Hod- 
desdon,  and  the  other  at  Bishop's  Stortford.* 

In  London,  as  in  the  West,  corruption  and 
bribery  were  the  only  checks  to  infernal  cruelty. 
Thus,  Prideaux,  who  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  by 
an  arbitrary  warrant  upon  mere  suspicion,  bought 
himself  off  with  1500/. ;  and  Hampden,  still  in 
prison  for  his  misdemeanor,  put  aside  the  new  and 
capital  charge  of  high  treason  by  paying  6000/., 
to  be  divided  between  Jeffireys  and  Father  Petre, 
the  king's  confessor  and  chief  adviser.  The 
queen's  maids  of  honour,  as  pocke^money,  were 
allowed  to  take  from  50/.  to  100/.  from  each  of 
the  ^r  damsels  of  Taunton  who  had  presented 
Monmouth  with  fls^  and  a  bible,  and  who  thus 
were  saved.  In  consequence  of  the  suspicions  of 
the  court  and  of  the  disclosures  made  by  Lord 
Grey,  the  Jjorda  Brandon,  Delamere,  and  Stam- 
ford, were  proceeded  against  for  high  treason. 
Brandon  was  convicted  by  perjured  witnesses ; 
but,  having  a  sister-in-law  in  favour  at  court,!  he 
escaped,  not  being,  however,  enlarged  upon  bail 
till  fourteen  months,  nor  receiving  his  pardon  till 
two  years  after  his  trial.  Delamere,  who  was  tried 
before  the  lord  steward,  Jeffreys,  and  thirty  peers, 
was  unanimously  acquitted,  though  the  falsehood, 
and  infamy,  and  peijury  of  tho&e  who  swore  against 
him  were  not  more  conspicuous  than  the  same 
^ces  in  the  evidence  upon  which  many  obscurer 
persons  had  beep  hanged  and  quartered,  Stam- 
ibrd  took  the  benefit  of  a  subsequent  amnesty. 

The  Marquess  of  Halifax  had  remained  in  the 
ministry  during  all  the  atrocities  of  Jeffireys's  cam- 
laign,  sitting  at  the  council-board  with  Sunder- 
and,  H'ith  Rochester,  whose  vices  of  drinking  and 
s^yearing  did  not  prevent  his  being  considered  the 
head  of  the  high  church  party,  and  with  Godol- 
phin,  whose  business  habits  were  held  to  be  indis- 
pensable. Halifax,  however,  to  use  bis  own  wit- 
ticism, had  been  "kicked  up  stairs"  into  the 
sounding  but  em[ity  office  of  president  of  the 
council  i  and  now  it  ww  resolved  to  deprive  him 
of  office  altoget-lier;  for  James  suspected  him  of  a 
determinatioti  to  oy^e  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Habeas  Cotpuft  XcU  V  had  not  penetration 

pi^aHgU  \q,  MTCewe  xVt  Aangtt  he  ran  in  driving  that 
craft-V  av.A\,U(»  tioXi'acaaXoextremiues.  Norwould 

*      '^^i^Yv,  ^      ir,  G"1  <??vnw*« 


.unnc^w 
b«  taken 
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That  session,  as  appointee!,  opened  on  the  9th  of 
November.  Uplifted  with  his  mighty  doings 
during  the  recess,  and  with  the  appearance  of  uni- 
versal timidity  and  submission,  James  now  pre- 
sumed that  the  parliament  of  England  would  bend 
before  him,  and,  like  the  parliament  of  Paris,  con- 
tent themselves  for  the  future  with  the  honour  of 
receiving  his  commands  and  registering  his  de- 
crees. After  speaking  briefly  of  the  storm  that 
was  past,  he  told  them,  in  a  dictatorial  style,  that 
the  militia,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  much  de- 
pended on,  was  an  inefficient  force,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  but  a  standing  army  of  well  disciplined 
troops  that  could  secure  the  nation  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  then  stated  how  he  had  augmented 
the  army  during  the  late  wretched  attempt;  and 
called  for  a  supply  answerable  to  the  increased 
expense.  *'  And,"  continued  he,  "  let  no  man  take 
exception  that  there  are  some  officers  in  this  army 
not  qualified,  according  to  the  late  tests,  for  their 
employments.  The  gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you, 
are  most  of  them  known  to  me ;  and,  having  for- 
merly served  me  on  several  occasions,  and  always 
approved  the  loyalty  of  their  principles  by  their 
practices,  I  think  them  now  fit  to  be  employed  un- 
der me :  and  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you,  that, 
after  having  had  the  benefit  of  their  services  in 
such  time  of  need  and  danger,  I  will  neither  ex- 
pose them  to  disgrace  nor  myself  to  the  want  of 
them,  if  there  should  be  another  rebellion  to  make 
them  necessary  to  me."    Without  this  declaration 


both  Lords  and  Commons  knew  very  well  tb«  He 
had  commissioned  Catholic  lords  to  levy  Citholic 
troops  against  Monmouth,  and  in  the  choice  of  oS- 
cers  had  shown  a  marked  preference  for  men  of  the 
ancient  religion :  and  now  the  old  hatred  of  poptry 
came  in  to  revive  the  languishing  cause  nf  ciri!  li- 
berty, and  high -churchmen  and  low-churchiaeii, 
Tories  and  Whigs,  became  for  a  season  anited. 
The  Commons,  in  coming  to  a  resolution  about  i 
supply,  voted  an  address  to  his  Majesty  fur  ibe 
discharge  of  all  such  officers  as  refused  the  Prct- 
testant  test.  James  in  reply  said,  *'  Whatever  ™ 
may  do,  I  will  adhere  to  all  my  promises."  The 
house  was  thrown  into  a  ferment,  and  Mr.  John 
Kok,  member  for  Derby,  said,  "  I  hope  we  ire 
Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  frightened  out  of  odt 
duty  by  a  few  high  words."  But  the  majorttrct 
the  Englishmen  there  committed  him  to  the  Ta«fr 
for  his  speech.  Still,  however,  with  all  their  ser- 
vile loyalty,  they  were  resolute  about  the  popi?I» 
officers;  and  the  Lords  showed  equal  or  siipFTic<; 
zeal.  The  ex-minister  Halifax  led  the  van  zs;v.ur. 
the  court;  and  Jeffreys,  the  chancelloT  and  torn 
manager,  was  checked  in  his  high  career  of  'm<c- 
lence  and  arrogance,  and  made  to  crouch  in  ^-i 
dust.  Ou  the  eleventh  day  of  the  session,  JiraM, 
disappointed  and  furious,  prorogued  the  pirlia- 
ment,  which  never  met  again  for  the  disptich  of 
business ;  and  the  houses  were  deserted  iiid  sikit 
till  they  echoed  his  expu^lsion  and  dethronemrj; 
as  pronounced  by  the  Convention. 


St.  Stefhih's  CVArn.  Awn  me  rAiai.\NEitTA(tT  UniLDiicas  or  WxiTHmrn. 
From  Old  Piclurei  ind  VsinU  of  ihe  Period, 
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A.D.  1686.  James  had  not  obtained  a  eixpence 
from  the  late  session,  but  for  a  time  he  counted 
upon  money  from  France ;  hia  minister  Sunder- 
land accepted  a  French  pension  of  25,000  crownij 
and,  after  some  shuffling  and  an  attempt  to  save 
a  sort  of  false  pride  and  dignity,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land tied  himself  to  the  triumphal  car  of  Louis 
XIV.,  by  which  he  made  his  political  existence 
absolutely  incompatible  with  that  of  his  son-in-law 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dered himself  doubly  odious  to  his  I^testant  sub- 
jects, as  the  ally  and  tool  of  one  who  had  waged  a 
most  pitiless  warfare  against  the  reformed  religion 
in  France.  For  it  was  just  at  this  critical  moment, 
when  Englishmen  were  filled  with  doubts  and  ter- 
rors as  to  the  intentions  of  their  popish  king,  that 
Louis  revoked  the  tolerant  edict  of  Nantes,"  and 
drove  many  thousands  of  his  Huguenot  subjects 
to  exile.  The  accounts  which  these  fugitives 
brought  into  England  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fice 
which  was  about  to  break  out  and  consume  James 
and  his  itisane  projects.  It  was  known  at  the 
time  that  he  and  Father  Petre  were  busily  engaged 
in  attempts  to  convert  many  of  the  I^otestants 
about  court;  and  with  a  standing  army  encamped 
upon  Hoiuudow  Heath,  and  which  kept  still  in- 
creasing, it  was  reasonably  apprehended  that  such 
zealots  would  not  always  confine  Uiemselves  to 
polemical  arguments,  persnasionB,  and  promises. 
Sunderland  had  privately  embraced  Catholicism, 
and  in  appearance  adopted  all  his  master's  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics.  Other  con- 
verts, both  male  and  female,  more  openly  pro- 
claimed their  abandonment  of  the  Protestant  faith ; 
and  the  poet  Dryden,  the  greatest  writer  of  the 
day,  recanted  and  wrote  with  very  unchristian 
violence  against  the  reformation  and  the  esta- 
blished church.t  Some  of  these  proceedings  are 
a  complete  banquet  to  the  cynic.  James,  like 
Louis  XIV.,  reconciled  his  breaches  of  the  seventh 
commandment  with  his  ardent  religionism.  His 
reigning  mistress  was  Catherine  S«lley,  who  had 
some  of  her  fother's  wit,  though  no  pretensions  to 
persomil  beauty4  She  was  installed  at  Whitehall, 
and  created  Ciountesi  of  Dorchester ;  but  James 
and  his  priests  failed  in  converting  her  to  popery ; 

*  Thf  Pilict  of  Nantei,  which  is  »M  to  have  been  compufcd  hj  the 
Itreni  hiiUirinn  De  Thoo,  wai  pu«ed  by  Henry  IV.  Id  ihe  voar  1598. 
It  viH*  suddenly  repraled  by  X,uiii«  XIV  ,  on  thp  18th  of  October, 
l*Wt),  ju»t  three  wrckt  before  the  meatingor  the  EnKlish  parlinment. 
The  cruvUiea  which  immedialelv  precede il  and  followed  ihnt  muaiure 
wnrc  atrocion*.  Al  Nlimes  alone  60,OCO  I'rotMtants  were  forced,  in 
lliree  dayi,  to  abjure  iheir  religion,  LouU's  miwionarie*  were  ilra- 
L'ooiis  :  whence  theproreeilinEa  obtained  the  name  (for  ever  memora- 
ble, and  Tor  eter  infamoui)  ttt  dragotinades. 

+  Jnmea  however  failed  in  many  inatancea  wbere  he  had  probably 
expected  immediate  luecesa.  JelTreyi  would  not  chanee  i  awl  it  ia 
Hnid  i>r  Kirk,  that,  when  urged  by  the  king  to  turn  Catholic,  he  ex- 
ctiHi'd  himielf  by  MvinK,  that  when  in  AIHca  lie  hod  Riien  a  ptomiie 
111  the  Emperorof  Morocco  that  If  he  ever  changed  hii  rrliuluu  he 
would  tnra  Turk,  Admiral  Herbert,  tliongh  n  profeBied  libertine 
iind  a  man  oT  esiravagaat  babiti,  reiigned  hi*  IneraiiTe  ofilae*  tnther 
llian  comply. 

X  The  lady  wna  danghter  of  thn  terywiliy  iir.<\ 
Chatle*  Sedley.  Charlei  II.,  who  had  mora  t.-i)-t- in  i.Mnar.-  i,,,  ' 
iited  to  8ay  that  one  niighl  Ihncy  hit  biotlutfi  mi.iiL't«i-.i  >i,-,,.  ^''tV, 
to  him  by  hii  falhet  eonfeiior       penancei,  ilifv  Ku  ru  nil  ^ 
According  to  Horace  Walpole,  Hbi  Sodlev  d iii,.iM('i[ 
Couatesi  of  Dorchetter)  wai  accustomed  to  i"<.i-Ji'i  'vrli-|,''''>  '''  '  . 
choie  liii  mistreiieti  for.  "  We  weru  none  of  ui  Il.u.  i-nn.',"       ,i  [U'' 
■■  and.  if  we  had«it,  he  hod  nut  enough  to  fiOil  it  □uL  '^'ii.Jv.iL'* 
cenett.  *h  I t 


and  the  champions  of  the  Protestant  church  did 
not  disdain  to  pay  court  to  the  orthodox  mistress. 
Rochester,  that  other  pillar  of  the  church,  clung 
to  her;  while  his  rival  Sunderland  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  queen,  who  was  jealous,  and 
with  the  confessor,  who  considered  a  mistress  of 
such  decided  Protestantinn  a  very  dangerous  ap- 
pendage. Between  them,  the  queen,  confessor, 
and  prime  minister  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
send  hia  mistress  into  Ireland,  where  a  good  estate 
had  been  given  to  her.  The  convert  Sunderland 
then  rose,  and  his  rival  Rochester  sunk.  The 
ministry  was  in  ftct  converted  into  a  close  cabal 
of  seven  persons ;  the  king,  Simderland,  Father 
Petre,  and  the  Catholic  lords,  Bell&sis,  Powis, 
Arundel,  and  Dover,  who  assembled  sometimes 
in  Sunderland's  house  and  sometimes  in  the 
apartments  of  Chiffinch  of  the  back-stairs.  Roger 
Palmer,  Earl  of  Casdemain  by  right  of  his  wife's 
prostitution  to  the  late  king,  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  and  an  ambassador  from  the  pope 
was  openly  received  in  London.  After  a  few  pre- 
ludes in  the  courts  of  law,  where  it  was  endeavoured 
to  convert  the  Test  Act  into  a  dead  letter,  James, 
with  blind  and  headlong  haste,  proceeded  to  assert 
a  dispensing,  a  suspending,  and  a  repealing  power 
over  all  laws  or  acts  of  parliament  whatsoever,  and 
to  put  Catholics  into  the  highest  civil  and  militaiy 
offices,  from  which  the  Protestants  were  dismissed. 
By  means  of  quo  icominto  writs  the  corporations 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  remodelled ;  papists 
were  admitted  into  all  of  them,  and  papists  were 
made  lieutenants  of  counties,  sheriffs,  and  justices 
of  the  peace.  In  Scotland,  where  the  parliament 
had  been  dissolved  because  it  betrayed  the  same 
dread  of  popery  as  that  of  England,  the  same  mea- 
sures were  resorted  to,  and  the  high  church  Tory 
ministry  was  dismissed  to  make  room  for  one  of 
an  entirely  Catholic  complexion.  In  Ireland  the 
Protestants,  who  alone  had  been  intrusted  with 
arms,  were  disarmed  by  Tyrconnel,  who  was  de- 
clared even'by  one  of  lus  own  party  to  be  "  mad- 
man enough  to  ruin  ten  kingdoms."  Indeed,  in 
that  country  the  scales  were  entirely  turned,  and 
the  Protestants  were  treated  in  all  things  as  badly 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  the  papists 
ever  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  revenues 
of  the  church  were  in  good  part  given  to  popish 
bishops  and  priesls,  who  were  not  merely  per- 
mitted but  commanded  to  wear  their  canonicals  in 
public.  Four  thousand  Protestant  soldiers  were 
cashiered,  stripped  of  their  uniforms,  and  left  to 
wander,  hungry  and  half  naked,  through  the  land. 
Their  officers,  for  the  moat  part,  retired  into  Hol- 
land, and  gathered  round  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

AU  this  was  loo  much  for  the  endurance  even  of 
Tories  and  KigVdiutcbmen,  and,  in  despite  of  tlie 
dogma.  q{  passive;  o\jed\ence,  the  ^u\pitB  began  to 
reaouivA  witH  '«am™S*        denunciations.  To 
queticK  *v  a  iSamtMic'y  Same*  issued  let- 

tera  'Soft  Ua\w3va  of  England,  prohi- 

bitii^^^^^t"  VoTi  \ft^^twivw9uu  -vomta  o£  contro- 
versy \t\^  wA«Mauca\commi»aion 
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with  more  powei  than  had  been  posaened  by  the 
abominable  court  over  which  Laud  presided.  It 
was  avthoriBed  to  search  out  and  call  before  it 
"  even  those  who  leemed  to  be  suspected  of  of- 
fences uid  to  **  correct,  amend,  and  alter  the 
statutes  of  the  universities,  churches,  and  schools ; 
or,  where  the  statutes  were  lost,  to  devise  new 
ones;" and  the  powers  of  the  commission  were 
declared  to  be  effectual  "  notwithstanding  any  law 
or  Btatute  to  the  contrary."*  But  James  could 
not  fill  this  court  with  men  of  the  same 
viewe.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (San- 
crufi)  would  not  act  at  all;  upon  which  the  leas 
scrupulous  Cartwright,  biehop  of  Chester,  was 
put  in  his  place:  the  other  members  were  Crewe, 
bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  more  than  half  a  pa- 
pist, Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  preferred  the 
Icing  to  the  church,  Rochester,  the  head  of  the  high- 
church  party,  Sunderland,  the  concealed  papist, 
Jeffreys,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert  With 
this  court,  such  as  it  was,  Junes  ventured  to  issue 
a  mandate  to  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  who 
had  declared  boldly  in  Uie  House  of  Lords  against 
the  popish  standiog  army,  to  suspend  Doctor  Sharp, 
who  had  preached  in  the  pulpit  against  popery  in 
general.  Compton  replied  through  Lord  Sunder- 
land that  he  could  not  legally  punish  Sharp  with- 
out hearing  him  in  his  own  defence.  Upon  this 
the  new  commiseion  was  put  into  play,  and  the 
bibhop  himself  was  summoned  before  it.  At  first 
Compton  argued  that  the  court  was  illegal ;  that 
he  was  subject  in  ecclesiastical  matters  to  his  me- 
tropolitan and  suffragans  alone  ;  that  he  was  a  pre- 
late of  England,  a  lord  of  parliament,  utd  could 
be  tried  only  by  the  lawa  of  his  country:  but  he 
added  that  he  had  enjoined  Sharp  to  desist  from 
preaching,  who  was  himself  willing  to  make  repap 
ration  and  beg  his  majesty's  pardon.  James  or- 
dered the  commissioners  to  suspend  him,  end,  aiter 
some  differences  among  themselves,  the  Bishop  of 
Loudon  was  suspended  accordingly.  Rochester, 
who  had  been  averse  to  this  extreme  measure,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  affronted  the  king  in  a  personal 
conference  and  argument  about  the  merits  of  their 
respective  religious,  was  turned  out  of  the  commis- 
sion and  his  other  offices  shortly  afler ;  but  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  4000/.  a-year  on  the  post- 
office,  together  with  a  regular  grant  of  an  annuity 
of  nOO/.  a-year  out  of  the  estate  of  Lord  Grey  ;t 
and,  after  ^1,  his  plotting  rival  Sunderland  was 
disappointed,  for  his  lucrative  office;  of  lord  trea- 
surer was  put  into  commission.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  Rochester's  brother.  Lord  Clarendon, 
was  recalled  from  Ireland,  and  Tyrconnel,  with  the 
title  of  lord  deputy,  was  leflto  govern  that  country. 
Even  D'Adda,  the  pope's  minister,  saw  clearly  that 
James  was  ruining  his  cause  by  precipitation ;  and 
the  wary  Italian  informed  his  court  that  men's 
minds  were  embittered  by  the  belief  that  Rochester 
had  been  dismissed  because  he  would  not  turn  Ca- 
tholic, and  that  there  was  a  design  for  the  exter- 

*  Books  of  ttw  privy  canndlM  died  by  Daltpnple. 
t  Evelyfl. 


miuation  of  all  Protestants.*  Yet  still  James  Vey.  , 
his  course,  and  looked  %-ith' satisfaction  and  pr^e 
to  his  encampment  on  Hounalow  Headi,  in  which 
were  now  enclosed  15,000  men,  hoTse  and  buu 
He  caused  Samuel  Johnsm,  a  clergyman  id  die 
esteblishment,  who  bad  been  chsplain  to  Lud 
Russell,  to  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  to  be  pilb* 
ried  three  several  times,  and  to  be  whipped  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  for  writing  an  address  to  tbe 
soldiers  to  remind  diem  that  they  were  frecbani 
Englishmen.  He  attempted  to  convert  his  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Anne,  and  to  deprive  hiadsogliicr 
Mary,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  of  her  right  to  tbt 
succession ;  and,  looking  neither  to  the  right  ooru 
the  left,  he  went  on  more  openly  to  anailthe  chsr- 
tered  rights  of  public  bodies. 

A.D.  1687.   Ooe  of  his  great  objects  was  to  ob- 
tain the  control  of  the  seminaries  and  schools. 
Of  these  the  Charter  House  in  Xjoodon  was  a  very 
important  one,  and  accordingly  he  caromindcd 
Uie  governors  of  that  estaUishment  to  admit  ictd 
it  one  Andrew  Fopham,  a  papist,  vritbout  tot 
oath.    But  the  majori^  of  the  governors,  bcsdal  i 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Compton,  the  suspended  j 
bishop  of  London,  and  the  ex-mini«ter  Lord  Hslt-  | 
fax,  resisted  the  mandate.    Yet,  after  fiulisg  ia  i 
this  attempt,  he  demanded  from  the  University  J  \ 
Oxford  that  they  should  acknowledge  a  right  in  | 
Father  Petre  to  name  seven  Fellows  of  Exeter  Ce't- 
lege,t  and  fr<mi  the  University  of  Cambridge  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  for  one  Alban  Fiandi.  > 
Benedictine  friar.   Both  those  learned  bodiet,  ii 
spite  of  their  recent  declarations  of  non-resistaiicf, 
resisted  to  the  very  utmost ;  the  Oxford  qoestiei 
was  referred  to  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  but  the 
new  ecclesiastical  commissi<ni  tocAc  up  the  Csb- 
bridge  case,  and  summarily  defnivcd  Pediell,  iht 
vice-cbancdlor,  of  his  office^  and  suspended  himiiai 
the  mastership  of  Magdalen  College.   James  tba 
commanded  the  Fellows  of  Magulen  to  elect  u 
their  master  one  Antony  Farmer,  a  concealed  f*- 
pist.   The  Fellows  petitioned  his  majesty,  but  fisd- 
ing  him  not  to  be  moved,  they  exercised  their  cn 
undoubted  right,  and  elected  Doctor  Howe.  TU 
ecclesiastical  commission  declared  this  election  i- 
be  void,  and  then  a  new  mandate  was  issued  to 

*  Ettralti  dells  laUeie  [d«  Hongnoi^D'Adda,  Kwudo  AroKlo. 
tie. — In  MaeMnloih,  AppemR^. 

\  •  The  noble  fimil;  of  Petro  (<tf  whom  Falbtf  Edmd  PHa  «» 
one)  in  JannarT,  16S7,  claimed  Ibe  rifhtof  noBntatiDn  M  wtm"- 
lowthipi  in  ExetcT  Colleite.  whicb  fa  A  bran  b«wiM  ihert  ti  >^ 
Petre,  ID  the  reisD  of  Gllubeth.   It       >ckDO*Mlw<l  tm  ^ 
or  the  college,  that  Sir  WlUum  and  his  ron  b^  nnoanl  thai 
though  the  latter,  aa  tb»y  contendrd,  bad  ntnainalRl  oalv  H  r^-ti^ 
anee.  The  liiabop  of  EsrteT,  the  vtutotoflbe  rnl^p.  \itf  a  ft 
leign  of  Jame*  1.,  pronounced  on  oplnioD  a^inal  ilw  fHnini*'- 
TcrtidaDtt,  and  a  Judgment  bnd  hren  obtalopd  an^au  ihen  :% 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  abnat  tba  *aae  tiBM.   Coder  tke  iwa« 
of  ibete  autboritiei,  the  oollege  had  fiir  terirnlj-  Trara  Bomnum  -  ■ 
tlwM  fbllovabipi  without  dtitDibamx  ftom  the  Swiilf    IVur  S- 
libona,tbe  Catbolle  lavyei,  cooteoded  tbatlbi*  baf  wafr.  vkr'. 
would  OlherwiM  have  been  coocluaiTe.  detwrrrd  little  nanaV^-wa 
in  a  period  of  such  Inii^Dit;  towards  CatlMl]etlkatlba;«mdp'.c^ 
from  niiertlng  ibeir  cirtl  riKhta."  •  Before  lUaaitrMft  lamn  'tai 
obtained  the  appoiotmcBt      one  MaaM)-,  a  Call^ib  a*  i»ms 
CbHil  Church,  Ozford,  and  had  obtained  a  dhpiBMltoafaOb^^- 
Walker,  maiter  ol  Univenity  CoUeKC.  Oxford  itoag  ■  cosnW  M 

Silt),  and  for  two  of  Us  Celbwa  of  Um  mm  MO,  mmUtn  wv  » 
cence  for  publUhlBg  books  of  CuhaUeOnloir.  AaiWaAcrLu 
bad  the  eoara^  to  MtsUiih  %  priatlnf  (MsaodBCUWrtAa,-*! 
in  his  ooUef*. 
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college  to  elect  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had 
several  qualifications  which  Fanner  had  not,  but 
who  was  also  suspected  of  being  a  papist  in  dis- 
guise* The  Fellows  with  unexpected  spirit  stuck 
to  the  roaster  of  their  own  choosing,  and  Howe 
exercised  his  authority  in  spite  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commission  and  the  king.    In  the  course  of  a 
summer  progress  James  arrived  at  Oxford,  sum- 
moned the  members  of  Magdalen  into  his  presence, 
chid  them  for  their  disobedience,  and  told  them  to 
go  away  and  choose  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  or  else 
they  should  certaioly  feel  the  weight  of  his  sove- 
reign displeasure.    Here  was  a  call  upon  passive 
obedience  from  the  very  lips  of  the  Lord*s  anoint- 
ed ;  but  still  ihe  Fellows  insisted  on  their  right, 
and  answered  him  respectfully  but  firmly.  Then 
they  were  privately  warned  that,  like  the  corpora- 
tions, they  would  be  proceeded  against  by  quo 
u-arrojiiOy  and  inevitably  lose  everything.  But 
still  the  gownmen  were  firm.    The  tyrant,  asto- 
nislied  and  enraged,  issued  a  commission  to  Cart- 
wright,  bishop  of  Chester,  Chief  Justice  Wright, 
end  fiaron  Jenner,  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
college,  with  full  power  to  alter  the  statutes  and 
frame  new  ones.    The  commissioners  arrived  at 
Oxford  on  the  20th  of  October,  when  Cartwright 
thundered  at  the  devoted  coU^ ;  but  Howe  main- 
tained his  owD  rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  body 
which  had  elected  him,  with  decorum  and  firm- 
ness ;  and  when,  on  the  second  day,  the  cmnmis- 
sioners  deprived  him  of  the  presidency  and  struck 
his  name  off  the  books,  he  entered  the  hall  and 
boldly  protested  against  all  they  had  done.  The 
chief  justice  bound  liim  in  a  ttiousaod  pounds  to 
appear  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  Parker  was  put 
into  possession  by  force.    Then  a  majority  of  the 
Fellows  were  prevailed  upon  to  submit  "  as  far  as 
was  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  statutes  of  the 
college.*'    But  the  weakly  arrogant  king  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  this ;  he  insisted  that  the  Fel- 
lows should  acknowledge  their  disobedience  and 
repentance  in  a  written  submission.    Upon  thia 
the  Fellows  withdrew  their  former  submission,  and 
declared  in  writing  that  they  could  not  acknow- 
ledge they  had  done  anything  amiss.  On  the  16th 
of  November  Bishop  Cartwrightt  pronounced  the 
judgment  of  Uie  commission  in  the  shape  of  a 
general  deprivation  and  expulsion.   This  was  fol- 
lowed up  in  Detxmber  by  the  sentence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  which  incapacitated  all 
and  every  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  from  holding 
any  benefice  or  preferment  in  the  church ;  a  de- 
cree, however,  which  passed  that  body  only  by  a 
majority  of  one.    The  intention  was  to  defeat  the 
project  of  some  of  the  nobiUty  and  gentry,  who  had 

•  F«rker  had  puipd  thraiigh  tba  pbuea  tit  >  hnaticiil  puritftn 
pr«acher  duriaK  tha  Com moD wraith,  and  a  bigoted  ii'sh-ehtiTeKRimii 
at  the  Reatnniktn,  whiD  he  der«)d«d  the  perMcntiou  of 
brethren!  and  reviled  the  mcMt  Tirtuoiw  men  anwnft  ibam.  a. 

he         madabUbopof  Oxiuid  bewu  mdjr  UtMBthr  hli 
to  J  Hine*  and  iba  chiuota  of  RoaeL  Ue  wm  ■  drmkud  attd  ^'^6' 
thlnK"  "wOT«. 

f  CartwiightibbhopofCbailer.  wain  prattv  good  p«n|| 
brother  Pariierof  Uxnrd.   He  loo  hndaiwiDaUr  beenapq.?!  • 
had  become  a  flaailnK  talgh-ebnrehmMi  at  the  Reitoniioul  ij^^ 

"iritertbntwnnsotMwittjinbiieupa.  '^A 


intended  to  bestow  livings  in  the  church  on  some 
of  the  ejected  Fellows.  James  himself  declared 
that  he  would  look  upon  any  favour  shown  to  the 
Fellows  as  a  combination  against  himself;  but  not- 
withstanding his  threats  considerable  collections 
were  made  for  them,  and  his  own  daughter,  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  sent  over  200/.  for  their  relief; 
and  in  the  end,  though  they  obtained  the  honours 
of  martyrdom,  they  experienced  little  of  its  suf- 
ferings. Their  places  in  the  University  were 
filled  by  avowed  papists  or  by  very  doubtful  Pro- 
testants. 

•  But  long  before  this  result  the  king  had  issued 
"A  Declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience;"  by 
which  all  the  penal  laws  against  Protestant  non- 
conformists as  well  as  Catholics  were  to  be  stis- 
pendcd.*  **  We  have  thought  fit,"  said  James, 
"by  virtue  of  our  royal  prerogative,  to  issue  forth 
this  our  declaration  of  indulgence,  making  no 
doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  our  two  houses  of  par- 
liament toAen  we  *Aa// (AinA  it  convenient  for  them 
to  meet.**  The  preamble  was  in  other  respects 
irreproachable  : — it  laid  down  the  great  and  saving 
virtue  of  toleration  ;  and  the  declaration  gave 
leave  to  all  men  to  meet  and  serve  God  after  tiieir 
own  manner,  publicly  as  well  as  privately ;  it  de- 
nounced the  royal  displeadnre,  and  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws  against  all  who  should  disturb  any  re- 
ligious worship ;  and  it  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all 
the  ktng*s  loving  subjects  from  penalties,  forfeitures, 
and  disabilities  incurred  on  account  of  religion, 
the  penal  laws,  &c.  But  this  power  of  suspend- 
ing the  laws  was  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  people 
pretending  to  freedom  and  a  constitution  ;  and  it 
was  understood  by  nearly  every  dissenting  Pro- 
testant in  the  land,  that  the  non-conformists  were 
only  coupled  with  the  Catholics  for  policy  and  ex- 
pediency, and  that  the  toleration  of  the  Catholics 
was  only  intended  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
triumphant  establishment  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  had  never  yet  in  any  European  kingdom 
tolerated  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  any  other 
church  whatsoever.  The  recent  example  set  by 
Louis  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  had  more 
power  to  alarm  than  James's  declaration,  promises, 
and  professions  had  power  to  lull  and  console  ; 
and  ihn  character,  die  habits,  the  habitual  conver- 
sation of  the  king  and  his  chief  favourites  fur- 
nished arguments  innumerable  and  unanswerable 
gainst  the  sincerity  of  any  professions  of  kindness 
towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters.    James's  con- 

*  The  derlaralion  catne  out  In  the  Guette  on  the  4th  ot  April. 
16S7-  To  pTepare  the  way  tot  It.  a  df  claiatton  of  IndultpncL-,  ex- 

treaird  in  much  lottier  and  more  alnolnte  languaKO.  had  bevn  laiurd 
y  pToel&mation  at  Ediuhutghi  "  We.  by  oiir  ivmrtiii*  aitih"riti/, 
prgrogatite  royal,  and  oitoJvta  oowtr.  do  hereby  Ktve  nnd  RTaot  our 
royal  toleralton.  We  *\low  and  tolerate  rtie  modewte  Preibyteriani 
to  meet  \in,\«lrMl«U\WM»ea,  and  to  bear  aueb  m\niiten  aa  have 
bean  ot  ax«  «imng  to  nCMpt  ot  our  indnVgence,  but  tjiey  are  not  to 

«a"hir,  -     T  ,  t™  a«Wty.  »c.,  .u.wnd.  .  op.  aud 

O'  ""'^  "-Otttafll-At^^  i'^  ^-..fri^s  In  house,  or 

..»ue^,  V,  a  -* 
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duct  ill  Scotland  could  not  be  forgotten;  and 
Jeffireya's  loud  denunciations  of  all  the  Presbyte- 
rians and  non-conformietB  as  king-haters,  rebels, 
and  republicans  were  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
the  nation.  With  remarkably  few  exceptions  the 
large  but  disunited  body  of  Dissenters  rejected  the 
boon  as  a  snare,  and  prepared  to  stand  by  the 
lately  persecuting  but  now  threatened  episcopal 
church;  and  not  only  the  result,  in  which,  as  in 
all  human  affairs,  there  was  much  that  was  acci- 
dental or  unforeseen,  but  also  the  coolest  reason- 
ing on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  justify 
their  preference,  and  prove  that  they  acted  wisely 
and  politically.  When  the  declaration  was  pub- 
lished James  told  the  pope's  nuncio  that  he  had 
struck  a  blow  which  would  make  a  great  noise ; — 
that  in  a  general  liberty  of  conscience  the  Anglican 
reli^oD  would  be  the  first  to  declme ;  and  the  nun- 
cio informed  his  court  that  the  established  church 
was  mortified  at  the  proceeding;  that  the  Angli- 
cans were  "  a  ridiculous  sect,  irao  affected  a  sort  of 
moderation  in  heresy,  by  a  compost  and  jumble  of 
all  other  persuasirais  ;  and  who,  notwithstanding 
the  attachment  which  they  boast  of  havinK  main- 
tained to  the  monarchy  and  the  royal  famuy,  have 
proved  on  this  occasion  the  most  insolent  and  con- 
tumacious of  men."  In  other  directions  James 
manifested  an  increasing  and  an  emboldened  hatred, 
not  merely  of  high-churchmen,  but  of  all  Protest- 
ants whatsoever,  except  such  as  were  timid  and 
wavering  and  ready  to  do  his  will.  The  Dis- 
senters opened  their  long-closed  places  of  worship, 
grudging  in  their  intolerance  the  same  boon  to  the 
papists;  the  Fresbyteriana,  the  most  numerous 
and  influential  of  all  the  sects,  resisted  the  sdi- 
citations  of  the  court  to  sanctioa  the  dispensing 
power  in  the  king  by  sending  him  addresses  of 
thanks  for  the  benefit  allowed  them ;  and  many  of 
the  minor  sects  confined  themselves  to  thanks  for 
toleration,  end  assurances  that  they  would  not 
abuse  it. 

On  the  3rd  of  July  James  obliged  the  timid  and 
more  than  half  unwilling  ambassador  of  the  pope 
to  go  through  the  honours  and  ceremonies  of  a 

Eublic  introduction  at  Windsor.  Crewe,  bishop  of 
lurham,  and  Cartwright,  bishop  of  Chester,  were 
ready  instruments  in  this  parade ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  second  peer  of  the  kingdom,  who 
was  selected  to  introduce  D*Adda,  besought  his 
majes^  to  ezraise  him  from  the  performance  of  an 
act  which  hy  the  laws  of  the  land  was  still  consi- 
dered an  overt  act  of  treason.  *■  Do  you  not  know," 
said  James,  "  that  I  am  above  the  law  P"  The 
duke  replied,  "  Your  majesty  is  so,  but  I  am  not." 
The  Duke  of  Grafton,  however,  did  what  Somerset 
would  not,  and  introduced  the  nuncio.  On  the 
day  before  this  public  reception  the  parliament, 
which  had  been  kept  from  meetmg  by  repeated 
prorogations,  was  absolutely  dissolved,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  Sunderland  that  this  step 
would  prevent  James's  taking  part  in  foreign  aflairs 
and  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy.  Nothing 
iras  to  be  hoped  from  the  enslaved  law,  from  the 


corrupt  and  time-serving  judges,  who  had  given 
their  sanction  to  the  dispensing  and  suspeccjn; 
power  of  the  prerogative :  the  liberty  of  tihe  press 
was  completely  extinguished  by  the  reri\Bl  (br 
the  late  parliament)  of  an  act  originally  passei!  for 
two  years  in  1662,  and  afterwards  extended  &t 
seven  years  in  1664 :  the  bishops  and  the  church, 
who  would  have  assisted  the  king  in  establitbic^  I 
a  despotism  if  he  had  not  trenched  upon  theii  o«d  '< 
rights,  were  left  to  head  the  war  i^ain*t  him.  N.  r  ; 
can  it  be  fairly  said  that  they  took  up  arms  qnr.  j 
slight  provocation.  Four  popish  bishops  sen 
publicly  consecrated  in  the  chapel  royal ;  were  mc 
to  their  dioceses  with  the  title  of  vicais  aposto- 
lical ;  and  their  pastoral  letters  woe  liceiuei 
printed,  and  dispersed  through  the  IuI^;dom.  Tbe  I 
T»ular  clergy  of  Rome,  in  the  habits  of  dn 
order,  constantly  crowded  the  court  and  its  par- 
lieus ;  and  Uiese  priests  too  soon  foi^  thrir  n- 
cent  danger  and  distress,  and  Iwcame  in  bust 
instances  over-confident  and  insolent  in  their  ni<l- 
den  prosperity.  Some  of  them  laid  claim  to  pcV 
lic  buildii^,  which  they  intended  to  convert  'm:i< 
monasteries,  seminaries,  and  chapels.  The  mec- 
bers  of  the  French  Protestant  church  in  tfai 
Savoy  carried  their  complaints  to  Halifax, 
was  now  in  strenuous  opposition  to  his  late  mtse: 
**  Let  the  priests  turn  you  out,"  said  the  nephe* 
of  Shaftesbury,  **  for  that  will  the  sooner  do  your 
business  and  that  of  the  nation."  Even  in  tto« 
days  there  were  CathoHc  Spamards  that  weic 
bigots.  RonqnOlo,  the  Spani^  ambassador,  ns- 
tured  to  represent  to  Jamea  the  danger  of  ittit 
proceedings  i  and  when  asked  whe^ier  it  wss  dc 
the  custom  of  hia  country  £>r  the  king  to  taneat 
his  priests  and  confessors,  he  replied  **  Yes;  isd 
for  that  reason  our  affairs  succeed  so  ill." 

But  James  had  by  this  time  most  fiilly  prortc 
his  arbitrary  temper  and  despotic  principles  c 
civil  affairs  as  well  as  in  spiritual.    Hv  layjcc: 
was  to  reduce  all  the  business  of  the  state  imde 
his  own  immediate  control,  and  to  make  bgc 
executive  and  legislative  power  centre  in 
sovereign.    When  he  dismissed  Rocbefttr  r. 
put  the  Treasury  into  commisskm,  be  decUr. ' 
that  he  did  so  because  too  much  power  was  ctl- 
mitted  to  the  lord  high  treasurer;  and  «  i-. 
same  time  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  tsk::: 
also  into  his  own  keeping  the  offices  of  hu:li  >^j- 
miral  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  fxs^ 
He  even  stretched  his  prerogative  acros  t:t 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  directed  9110  irarTCK'  ■ 
gainst  the  charters  of  the  jproprietas^  and 
porations  in  the  Anglo-American  coknies.*  .V 
home  he  commissioned  a  set  of  "regulators : 
interfere  still  farther  with  the  corporstton*,  sik 
he  attempted,  through  the  lords  liciBenaiJEs  l- 
counties,  to  exact  engagements  from  the  nr.- 
holders  not  to  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  pcnaJ  La* 
and  Test  Act,  but  to  support  all  his  maje^*.  ■ 
measures. 

Mary  of  Este  had  had  repeated  mHcairurts. 
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but  had  never  borne  a  living  child  to  continue  and 
romplete  the  great  work  of  Catholic  oonveruon. 
The  papiata,  who  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
look  widi  sad  misgivings  to  a  Protestant  Buccessor 

in  the  person  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  real  head  of  the  Protestant  intereate, 
had  long  been  offering  prayers  and  vows  to 
heaven;  but  at  last  the  pilgrimage  made  by 
James  during  this  summer  to  St.  Winifred's  Well 
in  Wales,  and  the  votive  gifia  of  the  queen  and 
her  mother  to  the  shrine  of  Loretto,  were  supposed 
to  have  had  their  effect ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  the  queen's 
pregnancy  was  announced  in  the  Gazette,  together 
with  an  order  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
same.  Everything  which  the  king  tiad  been 
doing  had  tended  to  alarm  and  irritate  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  his  wife ;  but  this  prospect  of  a 
Catholic  heir  male  vastly  increased  their  discon- 
tent, tmd  gave  a  new  enerja^jr  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
cautious  but  resolute  Wiiluim.  But  not  merely 
their  partisans,  but  nearly  every  Protestant  in 
England,  declared  from  the  beginning  that  a  trick 
was  planned  to  defraud  the  Princess  Mary  of  her 
riglits ;  and  the  proclamation  in  the  Gazette  was 
treated  with  ribaldry  and  indecent  wit,  which  gave 
a  fresh  bitterness  to  the  temper  of  the  king.* 

A.D.  1688. — At  a  moment  when  the  nation  was 
filled  with  doubt  and  dread  aa  to  the  king's  ex- 

*  Eatly  in  Deeamber  tnnniKa  of  impotture  had  bc^no  to  circulate 
nt  court;  and  In  tlw  middle  of  tha  urafl  montli  the  queen**  lynptomi 
wm  teptsMBtad  by  ttw  phyiiciani  a*  itlll  ambiKaiMi,  in  letien 
wliich  (in  the  eantloni  wordi  of  Sir  Jamet  Mackintotli)  ihe  carerul 
h^ance  beta  on  both  >1dn.  and  the  cautious  nbitinenee  from  a 
df-ciaiva  aplnloB,  eeeaied  to  exempt  {turn  the  luipicion  of  bad  &UI1. 
Tlir  alatemeDle  were  ligaed  by  Sir  Chattes  ScaiboroiiKh,  and 
anoOwi  phvetcfaa  whoae  name  H askhiloBh  ia  nnable  tu  deeipher. 
Od  the  iStli  of  Jaunaiy  Lord  Clarendon  remarkt-d  "  that  it  waa 
■trnnge  to  ace'how  ihr  qUFen'a  pregnancy  wai  everywhere  ridiculed, 
u*  if  ecarce  any  body  beUered  it  to  be  trae."  Hut  Clarendoa,  of 
cuuraPi  uould  not  very  willingly  belUve  Id  il«  trnlli.  for  he  was  one 
oftbr  chirb  of  the  hlKh-churcli  party,  and,  what  waa  more,  uncle  to 
the  two  t^lestaot  princoiaea  Uarv  and  Anne.  Nor  could  the  lattet 
Irtdy,  though  ppvnt  at  court,  be  e'llogethcr  a  diipaaiiuonte  obierrer. 
In  uie  nunih  of  Hardi  Aone  wrote  to  her  aiater  Hary— "  I  cannot 
h«lp  thinhinf  Manaell'a  wife's  (tdcU,  the  queen'a)  Kreat  bellv  1*  a 
little  auapidoua.  It  ia  true.  Indeed,  ahe  ii  very  bi;;.  but  the  looka 
better  thaaarer  ahe  did,wLiefa  ia  notuaual;  tor  people  wben  thej 
RER  BO  (iu  gnn^  tm  the  nmt  part,  look  very  ill.  .  .  (there  are  KTerBl 
ihlnga  ill  the  eoneajMndence  of  thla  royal  lady  that  would  shock 
mwdera  dawTBCy) .  Hnbainf  aopoaltlveitwiU  bea  ion,and.theprin- 
ciplca  of  that  nliyiou  beinjt  aucn  that  they  will  itick  at  ootbiDg,  be 
It  n^  er'n  wicked,  if  H  arill  promote  their  tnterett,  give  sonie  canie 
to  fru  there  mus  ba  fcol  aday  inteiuled.  1  will  do  all  I  ean  to  And 
It  out  ir  it  ba  ao.^  A  finr  daya  after,  Anne  aaka  her  aiRter  to  let  her 
know  what  aha  wouM  have  Imt  Menda  la  Eoxland  to  do  -  If  any 
altemtion  ahoald  oome  by  a,  aoo  befav  pmdnced."  "  Methioki,"  ihe 
coiitinun,  "  if  it  were  not  a  M^ned  pregnancy,  there  having  been  ao 
mnny  atottea  and  JeaU  mads  aboat  iho  aiioald,  to  oonfinoe  the 
wfirld.  make  ritha  raa  or  «>me  of  my  Menda  frel  her  belly ;  but, 
niiite  coDlrary,  whenever  otwtalka  flf  bevbeln||  with  ehlld,  aba  looka 
iia  if  alM  «m  ttnU  ana  dwoLd  touch  her  1  a»d  whenarer  I  have 
liuppciitfd  to  be  in  the  nom  aa  ahe  haa  bean  undreaaiog.  alie  has 
nlwnya  gone  In  the  vest  roonto  put  oithaiamodt.  TbaBathiU|a 
sive  me  ao  much  aaaue  of  auapimoo,  that  I  beKeve  when  aha  la 
brijuul't  ^  nobody  will  be  coMncvd  'tie  bar  child  eieept  it  prove 
a  d»u):hter.  Pbv  my  part  I  deelam  I  shall  not maapt  I  aea  the  child 
uad  ahe  parted."  Copies  of  these  ourians  letters,  taken  hom  the 
iriainolo  by  Dr.  Birch,  were  given  to  Sir  John  Dalrvmple  by  the 
Karl  oT  Haidirtek,  and  weM  paUiabod  by  nalrynpla  U  hla  Ap- 
iiMudix.  The  pope'a  nundo  expreaied  to  his  court  hia  satialketion  nt 
^he  ur'^eiiai^i  *■  lll^ely  to  tend  •■  to  ttie  raeaUblldinent  of  the 
Uatlvalie  nBgioiilnttBaakiBplaaii^aBdiilliamanthaf  Pabinary, 
t,c  had  pronounced  to  bar  m^eety  the  sokmn  banedietioD  of  the 
nntititr  uponaaoeeaihmso  anapidrntotha  dinvBh,  BarilW 
^reueh  Ambamadar,  ou  tha  other  band,  liad  Mpulad  to  Loni, 
he  pregnancy  waa  not  beliered  lo  be  trae  in  LDadon ;  and  tk 
•  he  country,  tboae  who  spread  the  iutalllgonec  were  lauf(,3t,  Ifl 
A'ilh  the  Protestant  EnglUh  time  did  not  decrease,  bnt  incre^  u 
<bu)  auapieien ;  and  erea  the  loyal  Brelyn  nota  than  iMtlnrS,  yT 
iuubta. 
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treme  intentions,  and  when  it  was  universally 
admitted  that  he  who  had  invaded,  or  was  invading, 
the  constitution  in  its  most  vital  parts,  was  not 
to  be  trusted  in  anything,  James,  upon  the  27th 
of  April,  not  only  publia£ed  a  new  declaration  of 
indulgence,  but  also  commanded  all  the  clergy  to 
read  it  in  their  churclies.    This  was  the  spark 
that  set  fire  to  the  train  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  many  months.    "By  this,"  says  the 
Princess  Anne,  writing  to  her  sister  in  Holland, 
"  one  may  easily  guess  what  one  is  to  hope  for 
henceforward,  since  the  priests  have  so  much  power 
with  the  king  as  to  make  him  do  things  so  directly 
against  the  laws  of  the  land,  and,  indeed,  contrary 
to  his  own  promises.    It  is  a  melancholy  prospect 
that  ail  we  of  the  Church  of  Engluid  have.  All  the 
sectaries  may  now  do  what  they  please.  Every  one 
has  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  purpose, 
no  doubt  to  ruin  us,  which,  I  think,  to  all  impar- 
tial jndgea  is  very  plain.   For  my  part,  I  expect 
every  minute  to  be  spoke  to  about  my  religion, 
and  wonder  very  much  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
it  yet."    Many  churchmnn  would  have  obeyed 
even  this  mandate,  and  coloured  their  obedience 
with  the  dogma  of  non-resistance,  but  the  majority 
were  resolved  not  to  read  the  declaration.    Six  of 
the  bishops,  and  no  more,  Llovd  of  St.  Asaph, 
Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of 
Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney 
of  Bristol,  met  the  primate  Sancroft  at  his  palace 
at  Lambeth;  and  there,  on  the  18th  of  May,  with 
the  assent  of  the  ex-minister  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  of  Tillotaon,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Tennyson, 
Grove,  and  Sherlodc,  esteemed  the  best  preachers 
and  writers  in  the  church,  it  was  privately  resolved 
that  a  petition  prepared  and  written  by  Sancroft, 
the  primate,  should  be  forthwith  presented  to  his 
majesty.   The  six  bishops  (Archbishop  Sancroft 
being  sick)  undertook  to  deliver  the  petition  in 
person,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
they  knelt  before  the  monarch  at  Whitehall. 
"  This,"  said  James,  "  is  my  lord  of  Canterbury's 
hand-writing,"   The  petition  humbly  showed  that 
the  great  aversion  of  the  clergy  to  distribute  and 
publish  in  their  churches  the  late  declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience  proceeded  neither  from  any 
WEmt  of  duty  and  obedience  to  hia  majesty,  nor  yet 
from  any  want  of  tenderness  to  dissenters,  in  rela- 
tion to  whom  they  were  willing  to  come  to  such  a 
temper  as  should  be  thought  At,  when  the  matter 
should  be  considered  and  settled  in  parliament  and 
convocation ;  but  that,  among  many  oiher  consider- 
ations, they  demurred  becuise  that  declaration  waa 
founded  upon  a  dispensing  power  which  had  been 
often  declared  illegal  in  pailiament ;  and  because 
in  a  mattei  of  so  gieali  moment  and  consequence 
they  cou\d  not  m  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience, 
make  iVvt^TOseVveft  ^^^es  to  it  in  the  manuet  re- 
quired >i«  the  wuftV  most  humbly  and 
eaTnefttWv^eec^V^R  mfc^eaX^j  ivot  to  inairt  upon 
tUeir  A  J  ^Tioo-vtcAtta^^^  x\\e  muA  declatalion. 
herv  v^^'^*  -  e«i     cocJi-j  tKv»  paper. 
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great  surprise  to  me.  Here  are  strange  words.  I 
aid  not  expect  this  from  you.  This  is  a  standard 
of  rebdlioD."  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  who  was  the 
boldest  of  the  bishops,  and  who  had  handed  the 
paper  to  the  king,  replied,  "  We  have  adrentnred 
our  lives  ios  your  majesty,  and  woidd  lose  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood  rather  than  lift  up  a  finger 
against  you.'*  "  I  tell  you,"  rejoined  James, 
"  this  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  I  never  saw  such 
an  address.*'  Then  Trelawney  of  Bristol  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  said,  "  Rebellion,  Sir !  I  beseech 
your  majesty  not  to  say  anything  so  hard  of  us. 
For  God's  sake  do  not  believe  we  are  or  can  be 
guilty  of  rebellion  !"  ("  It  deserves  remark,"  says 
Mackintosh,  in  his  mild  manner,  "  that  the  two 
bishops  who  uttered  these  loud  and  vehement  pro- 
testations were  the  only  prelates  present  who  were 
conscious  of  having  harboured  projects  of  more  de- 
cisive resistance.*')  The  bishops  of  Chichester 
and  Ely  professed  their  unshaken  loyalty,  and 
were  afterwards  true  to  their  profession.  Ken  of 
Bath  and  Wells  Tsaid,  pathetically,  "  Sir,  I  hope 
you  will  give  that  liberty  to  us,  wmch  you  allow  to 
all  mankind.**  James  kept  muttering,  "  Is  this 
what  I  have  deserved  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ?  I  will  remember  you  who  have  signed  this 
paper;  I  will  keep  this  paper;  I  will  not  part 
with  it;  I  did  not  expect  this;  I  will  be  obeyed.*' 
"  God's  will  be  done  I"  ejaculated  Ken  in  a  low 
voice.  "  What's  that?"  exclaimed  the  enraged 
king.  Ken  and  his  brethren  only  repeated  "  God's 
will  be  done !"  James  then  dismissed  them  with 
violent  and  incoherent  language.  "  If  I  think  fit 
to  alter  my  mind,**  said  he,  "  I  will  send  to  you. 
I  tell  you  God  has  given  me  this  dispensing  power, 
and  I  will  maintain  it.  I  tell  you  there  are  seven 
thousand  men,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  too, 
that  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  On  Uie 
morrow,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  mass,  he  met  the 
bishop  of  St.  David's.  "  My  lord,**  cried  he, 
"  your  brethren  have  presented  the  most  seditious 
paper  that  ever  was  penned.  It  is  a  trumpet  of 
rebellion."  And  he  frequently  repeated  a  saying 
of  Lord  Halifax,  that  his  father,  Charles  the  First, 
had  suffered  for  the  church,  and  not  the  church 
for  him.  Before  this  time  the  bishops'  petition 
was  before  the  world ;  by  means  not  clearly  ex- 
plained it  had  been  printed  and  circulated  in  the 
night  In  the  'course  of  a  few  days  six  more 
bishops,  London,  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Salisbury, 
Winchester,  and  Exeter,  publicly  declared  their 
concuTTeuce  with  the  petitioners ;  and  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  lamented  that  his  not  being  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  prevented  his  subscribing. 
On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  May,  the  day  appointed 
for  the  first  reading  of  the  declaration  in  London, 
only  seven  out  of  'a  hundred  clergymen  obeyed  the 
order ;  and  those  who  obeyed  did  so  with  fear  and 
trembling,  being  groaned  at  by  the  people.  On 
the  following  Sunday  there  were  not  more  signs 
of  obedience  in  this  respect :  a  newly  appointed 
reader  at  the  chapel  royal  was  so  much  agitated 
that  he  could  not  read  the  declaratioii  90  as  to  be 


heard.  None  were  bold  on  the  king's  ude  nofi 
bishops  Sprat,  Cartwright,  Crewe,  and  Wutot 
In  thepnmncea  the  mass  of  tiiecle^  vert  q'-ii 
as  disobedient  as  in  London ;  and  it  is  said  tkif 
the  entire  number  in  the  kingdom,  beinsmaRftc 
ten  thousand,  not  more  than  two  hondRd  b  il 
complied  with  the  royal  will.  The  nuncio  den!; 
saw  the  danger.  "  The  whole  chorcb,"  an  b 
"  espouses  the  cause  of  the  bishops.  There  hi 
reasonable  expectation  of  a  division  amongtbeA> 
glicans,  and  our  hopes  from  the  noncoDibmiS 
are  vanished." 

To  advance  or  retract  was  now  abn^ 
dangerous.   James  resolved  to  advance,  notcii'- 
standing  the  misgivings  of  Jefllreys,  who  t^'. 
moderate  counsels,  and  declared  that  some  zc 
would  drive  the  king  to  destruction.*  Af^  -^z- 
anxious  deliberation,  in  which  Sundeilind  n 
veted,  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  tHthofi: 
the  court  of  King's  Bench.    Previonsly,  oa : 
8th  of  June,  they  were  summoned  before  thePiT; 
Council,  to  answer  a  chaige  of  high  miidaina*  | 
The  prelates  attended  at  Whitehidl,  and  vfie  » 
ceived  by  the  king  with  a  show  of  grtoonsi!)  | 
The  chancellor  (Jef&eys)  asked  the  archbtihopn.- 
ther  the  petition  which  was  shown  to  him  «v  v 
written  by  him.     Sancroft,  turning  to  the  b: 
answered,  "  Sir,  I  am  called  hither  as  a  crintt'. 
which  I  never  was  before ;  since  I  have  that  on!* 
piness,  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  not  be  f^io^' 
I  am  cautious  of  answering  questions  vhieli  x 
tend  to  accuse  myself."   "  This  is  chicaiKi> ' 
said  James ;  "  I  hope  you  will  not  deny  voiir*^ 
handwritii^.'*   Sancrofk  rejoined,  that  W  ^1 
the  only  reason  for  putdi^  the  qoeadoDVu 
draw  an  answw  which  m^ht  be  made  1  gnc  I 
of  accusation:  and  lioyd  of  St.  Anph  1^ 
that  all  divines  were  i^eed  that  no  nun  in  t- 1 
situation  was  obliged  to  answer  sudi  quiO;! 
Yet  still  James  impatiently  pressed  the 
to  acknowledge  his  writing.     "  Sir,"  wd 
croft,  "  though  not  obliged  to  answer,  yet,  if  ]•<' 
Majesty  commands  it,  we  are  willing  to  ^ 
trusting  to  your  justice  and  generoritt  il* 
shall  not  suffer  for  our  obedience."   James  s 
he  would  not  command.    Jcfireya  told  tlx* " 
withdraw  for  awhile.   On  being  called  l»>t 
the  council-chamber  they  were  commandeii 
king  to  answer ;  and  then  they  owned  the  pA.'  - 
They  were  again  sent  out  of  the  room,  and  od  - 
third  return  they  were  told  by  Jeffreys  Uis 
would  be  proceed  ^;aittst,  not  by  the  eccle^' 
cat  commisnon  (which  had  become  as  impds'-' 
it  was  odious),  but "  with  all  fkimess  in  Ve= ' 
ster  HalL"   Jeffireys  Aen  desired  them  too^J 
rect^izanoe  to  appear.   The  bishops  nod '-"I 
would  appear  without  a  recognizance,  and  bs» 
on  their  privil^e  as  peers  not  to  be  bound 
cognizance  in  misdemeanor.   The  dispute  m  "  J 
point  ended  in  a  warrant  comniicting  tfaem 
Tower,  which  was  s^ned  by  all  the  privy  o>^^ 

•  J«ffkm«raaalNri]rliiBM||lit.  H^otwi— fcrfi-w^*^ 
to  tin  bWu^  ttmnih  Iiori  aHM4M. 
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lore  present  except  Lord  Berkeley  and  Father 
Fetre.  Never  unce  the  first  introduction  of  the 
mitre  was  episcopacy  so  popular  as  on  that  day. 
"  The  concern  of  the  people,"  says  Evelyn,  an  eye- 
witness, "  was  wonderful;  infinite  crowds  on  their 
knees  begging  their  blessing  and  pr»ing  for  them 
as  they  passed."  They  were  conv^ed  from  Wbite- 
faall  by  water.  As  Uiey  took  boat  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  thousands,  and 
some  persons  ran  into  the  river  to  impl<nre  a  bless- 
ing on  the  captives.  Both  banks  of  the  Thames 
were  lined  with  multitudes,  who  fell  on  their  knees 
beseeching  Heaven  to  protect  the  sufierers  for  reli- 
gion and  liberty.  The  very  soldiers  in  the  Tower 
acted  as  mourners ;  nay,  even  the  nonconformists, 
vrho  had  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  episcopal  perse- 
cution, sent  a  deputation  of  ten  of  their  ministers 
:o  wait  upon  and  condole  with  the  prisoners.  The 
cing  was  so  incensed  at  this  last  proceeding  that 
le  personally  reprimanded  the  ten  nonconformist 
ainxstersj  who  boldly  told  him  that  they  could  not 
lut  adhere  to  the  bishops,  as  men  constant  to  the 
'roteatant  religion.  Nor  was  there  wanting  other 
omfort  to  the  captives  in  the  Tower:  twenty-eight 
leers  wrere  ready  to  bail  them  if  they  should  require 
tail ;  measles  were  brought  over  from  Holland, 
ssuring  them  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
>raDge  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  fate,  and  ap- 
roved  of  their  firmness;  and  one  or  two  of  the 
ishops  (Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  and  perhaps  Tre- 
iwney  of  Bristol)  were  not  without  expectations 
lat  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  take  them  out  of 
iC  Tower. 

On  the  other  side,  James  was  buoyed  up  byen- 
turagements,  and  promises  of  assistance  in  arms, 
en,  and  money,  from  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  unmind- 
1  of  the  enei^tc  character  of  the  people  who  ha^ 
■oug^ht  his  fauier  to  the  block,  he  persevered  in  1^; 
tal  course,  and  assumed  language  more  haugv  ^ 
id  insolent  than  ever.  On  the  15th  of  June  .  W 
shops  were  brought  befive  tlw  court  of  Kiv^Kg 
>nch  by  a  writ  of.  habeu  corpui..  As  they 


going  out  of  their  prison.  Sir  Edward  Hale?,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  demanded  fees.  He  would 
not  have  had  that  place  in  those  times  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  humane  and  gentle  feelings :  he  had 
treated  his  prisoners  churhshly ;  and  when  they 
refused  to  give  him  the  money,  he  said  in  his  pas- 
sion that  the  fees  were  a  compenaation  for  the  irons 
with  which  he  might  have  loaded  them,  and  the 
naked  dungeon  into  which  he  might  have  thrown 
them.   The  bishops  answered,  **We  lament  the 
king's  displeasure,  but  every  other  man  loses  his 
breath  that  attempts  to  intimidate  us."    They  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  and  landed  near  Westminster 
Hall.    "  Of  the  immense  concourse  of  people,** 
says  the  nuncio,  "  who  received  them  on  the 
bank,  and  followed  them  to  the  Hall,  the  greater 
part  fell  upon  their  knees,  wishing  them  happi- 
ness, and  asking  their  blessing ;  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  laid  his  hands  on  those  that 
were  nearest,  telling  them  to  be  firm  in  their  faith : 
and  the  people  cried  aloud  that  all  should  kneel; 
and  tears  were  seen  to  flow  from  the  eyes  of 
many."  *   Within  the  court  the  bishops  fouiid  the 
peers  who  offered  to  be  their  sureties,  and  a  crowd 
of  gentlemen  attached  to  their  interests,  or  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  which  could  hardly  fail  of  being 
benefited  by  their  resistance.    The  attorney-gene- 
ral moved,  that  the  information  against  them, 
charging  them  with  a  seditious  libel,  should  be 
read,  and  that  the  bishops  should  plead  forthwith. 
The  counsel  for  the  prelates,  among  whom  was 
John  Somers,  objected  to  reading  the  information, 
because  the  prisoners  were  not  legally  before  the 
court ;  becaiue  the  warrant,  tho\]^h  signed  by  privy 
counciUon,  waa  not  etatuL  to  be  issued  by  them 

nrxl  T;ir*>  [CLnh  nf  VV\»  WIct        imnc^f  •■  Ifi*  X^lHtj  told  m. 
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in  that  capacity ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  bishops, 
as  peers  of  parliament,  could  not  be  committed  for 
a  libel.  But,  after  long  debate,  the  court  over- 
ruled these  objectioijH,  and  the  bishops  pleaded. 
Their  plea  was,  '*  Not  guilty :"  the  court  offered  to 
take  bail  for  their  appearance  to  take  their  trial  in 
8  fortnight,  but  this  they  refused,  and  they  were  at 
last  enlarged  on  their  own  recognizances,  of  200/. 
for  the  archbishop,  and  lOO/.  for  each  of  the 
bishops.  As  the  prelates  left  the  court  they  were 
again  surrounded  by  multitudes  who  begged  their 
blessing ;  and  this  was  accompanied  and  followed 
by  loud  huzzas,  the  joyful  ringing  of  the  Abbey 
bells,  and  execrations  against  Sprat  and  Cart- 
wright,  and  all  false  bishops,  iu  the  evening 
bontires  were  lit  in  the  streets,  and  some  outrages 
committed  upon  Roman  catholics. 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  bishops  ngtiin  entered 
Westminster  Hall,  surrounded  by  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  fulbwed  by  hlt-ssings  and  prayers. 
The  king  made  no  doubt  of  gelling  a  verdict — for 
he  thought  all  the  judges  were  his  slaves,  and,  by 
means  of  Sir  Samuel  Astrey,  he  fancied  he  had 
made  sure  of  a  subservient  jury.  But  "  how 
secure  soever  the  king  and  chancellor  tbouirht 
themselves  of  the  judges,  and  though  Sir  Robert 
Wright,  chief  justice,  and  Sir  Richard  AUibone,  a 
known  papist,  were  two  of  them,  yet  they  were 
not  all  of  a  piece ;  for  Mr.  Justice  Powell  both 
learnedly  and  stoutly  defended  the  bishops' 
cause.*'*  Holloway,  who  had  been  placed  on  the 
bench  purposely  to  betray  tihe  law,  backed  out  of 
his  engagement  to  the  king,  and  spoke  also  in 
favour  of  the  bishops.  The  attorney- general  dis- 
claimed all  attack  on  the  prelates  in  their  episcopal 
character,  and  artfully  left  out  their  disobedience 
in  refusing  to  read  the  deeslaration.  "The 
bishops,"  said  he,  "  are  accused  of  censuring  the 
government,  and  ginn^t/ieirop/njon  about  njf'airs 
of  state."  This  was  n  strange  crime  to  be  im- 
puted to  Englishmen — to  peers  of  England,  But 
the  cou^t-la^vyeT  went  on  to  show  that  it  was  really 
a  heinous  offence.  "  Ko  man,"  said  he,  "  may 
say  of  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom,  far  less  of 
tlie  king,  that  they  act  unreasonably,  for  that  may 
beget  a  desire  of  reformation,  and  the  last  age  will 
abundantly  show  whither  such  a  desire  doth  tend." 
But  now  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
and  of  passive  obedience  were  in  abeyance ;  and 
the  attorney-generars  sentiment  found  no  echo  in 
that  crowded  court.  Witnesses,  though  secured 
by  the  crown,  would  scarcely  open  their  lips 
against  the  prisoners;  and  at  every  check  sus- 
tained by  the  chief  justice  or  by  the  counsel  for 
the  crown  the  audience  shouted  for  joy  or  laughed. 
At  a  certain  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  minister 
Sunderland  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  give 

*  Roi^r  Coke.  Thi*  observer  of  the  Irial  was  struck  by  Mme  verf 
dmsBtic  muuiioB*.  "Ifw-edown  to  tb«  bkr,"  uy*  h«,"weshB.U 
■M  ^»  ilrKB^  a  mixture  m  od  the  bench  ;  for  the  late  Atturney- 
Oenera.1  Sawyer,  and  Solicitor  Pinch,  who  wera  *o  xoaluu*  to  Hod  my 
Lord  auiHll,  Cohmel  Sidney,  Hi.  Comiih,  j>(c.,  suilty  ofhigh  treuoa, 
and  tat  Kurreoder  ofchuterB,  now  they  are  turned  out,  are  ai  lealout 
tot  tlie  acquittal  of  ilM  biihops  t  auit  the  then  toUcilor-Keneml,  of  a 
MMt  soaloaaptoMcntorof  ftbhomra.knd  fearalm  iolo  the  boUoMof 
tha  Popwh  ploti  now  m  imIoui  for  fladini  th*  nUdemsuigr.'* 


his  evidence.    He  was  so  alarmed  that  he  caErcl 
himself  to  be  carried  through  Westminsttr  in 
a  seilan-chair,  the  head  of  which  was  iovn;  W 
he  was  recognised  by  the  mob,  who  hooted, hiffel 
and  cried  out  "  Popish  dog!"    He  entered  th' 
court  pale  and  trembling,  and,  with  eyes  bent 
the  ground,  deposed  that  the  bishops  came  to  Li 
with  a  petition  to  the  king,  which  he  declined 
read,  and  that  he  introduced  them  immediately  -.i 
his  majesty,  and  nothing  more.    While  this  %e 
doing,  the  counsel  for  the  bishops  resolved  to  like 
their  stand  on  the  illegality  of  the  king's  ^> 
pensing  power,  and  on  the  lawful  right  of  the  nV 
jects  to  petition.  The  chief  justice,  speaking  a-U 
with  his  brethren  on  the  bench,  said,    I  miut  nx 
suffer  them  to  dispute  the  king's  power  of  so- 
pending  laws;"    but  Judge  Powell  answeifi. 
'*  They  must  touch  that  point ;  for,  if  the  kin; 
hath  no  such  power — as  clearly  he  hath  nor— '.'u 
peiition  is  no  attack  on  the  king's  legal  power.SL  i 
therefore  no  libel."  And  the  bishops*  counsel,  oon- 
tinuing  their  argument,  tore  this  new  assumptioam* 
the  prerogative  into  tatters;   and,  in  the  t:.'^ 
Powell,  regardless  of  the  menaces  of  his  fnpcr  T: 
on  the  bench,  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  thitt,  **::' 
such  a  dispensing  power  be  allowed,  there  vC. 
need  no  parliament ;  all  the  legislature  will  he  i: 
the  king.     The  trial  had  heg:uii  at  nine  oVjc^ 
iu  the  morning,  end  it  was  seven  in  the  ere'r^' 
when  the  jury  retired  to  consider  their  veidir 
As  they  remained  long  absent  the  court  «v 
joumed  to  nine  the  next  morning,  and  the  jury- 
men were  locked  up  all  that  time.    At  six  o'^  -A. 
in  the  morning  the  single  but  obstinate  oppo^i:;-: 
of  one  Arnold,  who  was  brewer  to  the  king.  *i- 
subdued ;  and  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  c 
opened.  Sir  Robert  Langley,  the  foreman,  pf  • 
noiznced  the  verdict — "  Not  guilty."    Then  ti'- 
arose  a  loud  huzza  from  the  noblemen,  gent'ecr. 
and  people  within  the  court,  which  anon  f- 
echoed  back  by  a  louder  huzza  from  those  wit* 
which  sounded  like  a  crack  of  the  ancient  roJ 
Westminster  Hall,  and  which  was  passed  on  f:  - 
group  to  group  to  Temple  Bar  and  unto  diebnr.' 
the  city.    There  was  a  laneof  people  to  the  wa:'^ 
side,  all  on  their  knees  as  the  btwps  pas»:  c 
repassed,  to  beg  their  blessing.  ThedeliTtmi  p~ 
lates  bade  them  fear  God  and  honooT  Ae  Vi; 
As  the  obnoxious  Cartwright  went  from  the  t- 
to  his  carriage  the  people  shouted,  A  '*<'''  - 
sheep's  clothing!  and,  as  he  was  very  fat.  s-^' 
of  them,  inclined  to  be  T*-itty,  cried  out,  Rf^ 
room  for  the  man  with  a  pope  in  his  belly !  N 
fewer  than  sixty  earls  and  lords  were  among  * 
who  rejoiced  with  heart  and  voice  at  this  acqm"- 
money  was  thrown  among  the  mob  to  drink  " 
healths  of  the  king,  the  bishops,  and  the  jvn, ' 
which  toasts  the  people  spontaneously  joined,  C;  - 
fusion  to  the  papists !  At  night  Londwi  was 
lighted  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  bUi=- 
bonfires,  and,  to  the  ringing  of  sH  the  cl-irr 
bells,  the  pope  was  burned  in  e^  befcrr  r 
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and  gross  ribaldry  and  tbrenta  used  towards  some 

of  the  most  noted  papists ;  but  no  blood  was  sbed 
except  that  of  a  parish-beadle,  and  he  was  shot  by 
the  servants  of  Lord  Salisbury,  a  recent  convert  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  at  their  master's  com- 
mands went  out  to  quench  a  bonfire  opposite  bis 
bouse.  On  the  critical  morning  James  was  at 
Hounslow  Heath  reviewing  his  army.  That  "  very 
rebellion  in  noise,"  which  arose  from  the  vast 
capital,  eoon  ran  to  the  very  camp,  where  it  was 
echoed  back  by  what  seemed  a  universal  shout. 
James,  it  is  said,  was  startled,  and  asked  Lord  Fe- 
versham  the  meaning  of  that  noise.  The  general 
replied  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  soldiers  shout- 
ing for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops.  "  And  call 
you  tliat  nothing?"  said  James, — "  but  so  much 
the  worse  for  them." 

In  the  midst  of  these  stormy  transacUons  "  the 
son  of  prayer"  was  brought  into  the  world.  On 
the  lOth  of  June,  two  days  after  the  sending  of 
the  bishops  to  the  Tower,  upon  Trinity  Sundai/, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning, 
the  queen  was  delivered,  in  presence  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  several  ladies  of  quality — among  whom, 
however,  the  vigilant  Princess  Anne  was  not  pre- 
sent— and  of  most  of  the  privy  council,  the  usual 
witnesses  on  such  occasions ;  but  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  abseni.  Some  of  these  actual 
witnesses  were  Protestants,  some  papists ;  and  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  the  eminent  obstetrical  practitioner, 
who  was  sent  for,  was  not  only  a  Protestant,  but  a 
noted  Whig,  who  had  experienced  the  persecuting 
humour  of  the  king.  The  parturition  waa  a  fine 
healthy  boy.  Instantly  the  camions  of  the  Tower 
were  set  firing;  a  general  thank^ving  was 
ordered,  and  tHe  lord  mayor  was  enjoined  to  pro- 
vide bonfires  and  other  public  rejoicings.  But 
there  were  no  bonfires  now  except  for  the  bishops ; 
and  at  once  the  whole  affair  was  pronounced  to  be 
a  gross  imposture  and  a  verification  of  all  the  sus- 
picions which  had  been  entertained  since  the  first 
announcement  of  Mary  d'  Este's  pregnancy,  and  the 
first  boast  of  the  papists  that  a  Catholic  heir-male 
was  assuredly  coming.  The  indisputable  presence 
iu  the  bed  of  a  promising  child  was  accounted 
for  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  the  story  most  generally 
received  was,  that  it  had  been  adroitly  conveyed 
thither  in  the  interior  of  a  warming-pan.*  By 
urder  of  council  a  solemn  day  of  thank^iving  was 
appointed,  and  a  form  of  prayer  was  set  forth  to 
be  used  on  the  following  Sunday  in  all  churches 
aiul  chapels  within  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
ininster  and  ten  miles  round,  and  by  the  1st  of 
July  next  in  all  other  places  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Letters  were  sent  to  announce  the  birth  to 
the  lords-lieutenants  of  counties,  signed  by  Jef- 

•  -  My  <leaT  "I**"  can't  tmBtliia  Ois  coneera  and  fuatloa  t 
w-_„  to,  that  I  >liould  be  >o  nnbrtniiMa  to  be  out  oflgwa  vttL,  , 
»  .)•  hromthl  to  bed.  for  I  ■h*n  iiev«r  no-  be  iUttM  l^J^' ^ 
\ie  child  be  trur  or  false.   It  may  be  it  ii  our  biutlWi  M  OtM  'l^r 


,(,,"  Letter  from  Priaceis  jmu  n  her  titter,  k  JM\ 


freys,  Sunderland,  and  the  Lords  Bath,  Powis, 
Middleton,  Craven,  Castlemain,  Dover,  and  Dart- 
mouth :*  and  on  the  29th  of  June  an  order  of 
council  was  issued  for  inserting  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Common  Prayer-book.-f 
But  still  the  Protestant  unbelief  continued  un- 
shaken ;  the  pains  taken  to  dissipate  it  increased 
it ;  and  accidental  circumstances  were  laid  hold 
of  by  the  national  antipathy  and  credulity.  On 
the  night  when  fireworks  were  let  off  the  sky  was 
black  and  gloomy,  except  when  vivid  lightning 
made  the  artificial  fire  ineffectual:  this,  according 
to  the  populace,  was  a  clear  sign  ^of  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty,  at  the  imposture  put  upon  the  Pro- 
testant heirs  to  the  throne.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  believed  by  many  of  the  mob  that,  under  the 
colour  of  rejoicing  and  feux  de  Joie,  it  was 
intended  to  bombard  the  city  of  London  for  its 
lively  demonstrations  upon  the  deliverance  of  the 
bishops. 

The  eyes  of  the  Protestants  were  now  never 
turned  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Tories  as 
well  as  Whigs  looked  to  William  as  their  only 
hope.  And  if  that  prince  were  invited  by  friendb 
and  admirers  on  the  one  side,  he  was  not  less  im- 
pelled into  the  course  he  took  by  enemies  on  the 
other.  Jjouis  XIV.  had  heaped  every  possible  in- 
jury and  insult  upon  him  ;  and  bis  fatner-in-law, 
James,  from  whom  at  one  time  he  had  expected 
countenance  and  assistance,  had  become  the  vassal 
of  the  overbearing  monarch  of  France.  The  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Vienna  were  equally  exasperated 
against  Ijouis,  and,  having  failed  in  gaining  over 
James,  they  were  ready  to  favour  any  project 
against  him ;  and  it  became  a  general  utiom  of 
state,  that  the  downfall  of  this  worst  of  the  Stuarts 
was  essential  to  the  welfare  and  independence  of 
Europe.  We  can  touch  but  lightly  on  the  in- 
trigues and  by-paths  by  which  the  great  plan  was 
pursued  ;  but  we  may  observe,  generally,  that  on 
all  sides  there  was  a  wonderful  deficiency  of 
honour,  principle,  and  spirit.  Couut  Zuleysteiri, 
who  was  sent  ambassador  by  the  States  to  felicitate 
James  upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  returned  in  a  few 
weeks  with  an  invitation,  in  form,  from  a  great 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  come  over  with  an  armed  force  to 
call  the  legitimacy  of  the  child  in  question,  and 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  Officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  men  in  high  civil  trusts  and 
employments,  even  personal  friends  and  favourites 
of  the  king,  joined  secretly  in  the  prayer  to  Wil- 
liam, and  every  secret  of  the  court  and  govern- 
ment was  betrayed  to  the  prince  and  bis  emissa- 
ries. Even  Simderland,  seeing  the  inevitable  con- 
vulsion, meparci  for  his  own  safety  by  betraying 
his  imbecile  tnaaXei.  Admiral  Russell,  the  cousin 
of  the  W  Ijord^'wafc^^i  Vice-A.dmira\  Her- 
bert, ^^^i  fciV^^tuceA  seamen,  encouraged 
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the  discontents  of  the  navy ;  and,  after  carrying  on 
a  furtive  correspondence,  going  and  coming  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  Herbert  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who,  from  that  moment,  forbade  any  mention  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  prayers  used  in  his 
chapel  for  the  royal  &mily  of  England.  The 
vice-admiral  was  soon  followed  by  the  brave  and 
indefatigable  Lord  Mordaunt,  who  pressed  Wil- 
liam to  an  immediate  expedition  into  England ;  by 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  threw  up  his  regi- 
ment, mortgaged  his  estate  for  40,000/,,  and 
offered  his  sword  and  liis  money  to  the  prince ; 
and  by  other  men  of  name  and  influence  from 
Scotland  as  well  as  from  England. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  since  the  unfortunate 
affair  at  Lyme  had  been  serving  as  a  volunteer  in 
Hungary,  hastened  to  Holland  to  be  ready  with 
his  sword  and  his  counsels ;  and,  generally,  the  Pro- 
testant lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  to  the  continent  flocked  to  William  with  re- 
Tiviag  hopes  that  through  hb  means  they  might 
recover  their  property  and  their  homes,  and  restore 
liberty  and  notestantiam  to  then-  country.  A  re* 
Rular  intercoorse  was  estahlished  between  London, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  the  Hague.  In  England 
this  was  chiefly  managed  by  Lord  Danby,  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  and  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
Russell,  Lord  Cavendish,  now  Earl  of  Devonshire ; 
in  Scotland  by  Lord  Stair,  his  son.  Sir  John  Dal- 
r^mple,  the  Lord  Drumlanrig,  son  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  and  General  Douglas,  that  duke's 
brother.  But  to  few  was  William  more  indebted 
than  to  the  Lord  and  Lady  Churchill,  who  had 
tasted,  to  an  unusual  degree,  of  James's  favour  and 
bounty.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to  the  republican 
Algernon,  Hampden,  and  others  who  had  felt  like 
him  the  weight  of  the  perverted  laws,  determined 
to  run  one  more  risk,  and  were  active  and  eager 
like  men  that  knew  this  must  be  their  last  cast. 
Secret  meetings  were  held  in  various  places  to  ma- 
ture the  scheme.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
was  the  old  mansion  called  Lady  Place,  or  Hurley 
House,  which  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque windings  of  the  Thames  between  Maiden- 
head and  Henley.  According  to  tradition,  there, 
in  a  gloomy  Norman  vault,  which  had  once  been 
the  buryiiig-place  of  the  Benedictine  friars,  to 
whom  the  house  belonged,  the  great  movers  of  the 
Revolution  held  their  secret  consultations,*  and 
signed  flie  papers  transmitted  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

'  *  Th«  eircvmtUnee  U  recorded  in  ao  iaicrintion  on  the  vail  or  the 
vaull.  Aflermaiitionlng  U>e  IbundeUon  of  the  moiiBitery  of  Lady 
Place  at  the  Norman  Conqueit,  it  |toe»  od  :  "  Be  it  alao  renemberea, 
that  in  thi«  place  tlx  hundied  year*  afterward*,  the  Revtdutiou  a? 
1638  wu  beKon.  Tbli  house  wai  then  in  the  poeeewlon  of  tiip.  family 
of  Lord  Lovelace;  by  tohcnn  pii?atc  meatiD|;i  uf  the  nobility  veri! 
aMemliled  in  the  vault;  and  it  ii  laid  tliat Mveral  conialtatious  for 
calling  in  the  Prince  of  Orance  were  held  in  thit  rvceu,  Un  which 
account  this  vault  wat  vlrited^  that  powerful  prince  after  he  had 
ascended  ttie  throne."  Lord  Liivelace  was  nwardad  by  Kinf  Wil- 
liam with  the  poat  of  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Oentleinen  Pen- 
•ionere.  He  wna  probably  not  the  lets  ditpoaed  to  revolatkia  fiom 
b«Dg  in  embarraMcd  drenmataneas.  A  iliortaooaant  of  Lady  Place, 
with  comet  Tiewi  of  the  hones  and  nnlie.  In  givan  In  tbe  Peany 
Hacaiine.  No.  377.  far  Fabmujr,  1838.  W«  nour  tlWN  vllin  oa 
tlw  oppottt*  page. 


Favoured  not  less  by  events  and  circonutanca  j 
on  the  continent,  which  completely  covered  L:<  < 
design  till  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  than  by  tae 
almost  unanimous  feelii^  of  impatience  u  tbe 

rumy  of  the  government  in  England,  ^(^m 
ve  on  his  preparations  foe  an  actual  invaiiac, 
and  by  the  month  of  August  he  had  coUecwd 
15,000  land  troims,  a  fleet  of  70  sail,  a  caphil 
train  of  artillery,  flat-bottomed  boats  fbr  ^eniog 
a  landing,  and  all  other  materiala  and  prorisiou  j 
necessary.    From  the  state  of  the  cantinehl  it  wis  I 
easy  for  him  to  make  it  appear  that  these  prepara-  I 
tions  were  intended  merely  for  the  defence  of 
Holland  and  her  allies  against   France.    T:£  \ 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Elector  of  Sax(m>,  ! 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  other  German  princes  | 
confederating  against  Louis  the  Fourteaith  and  Uie  I 
governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  all  phvcd 
into  William's  hands,  and  helped  to  conceal  tne 
real  destination  of  the  armament.    With  his  nsu^ 
silence  and  caution,  William  intxnsted  the  part- 
calars  of  his  design  to  five  or  six  perscsis  at  most. 
Tbe  Idng  of  France  sometimes  thought  thai  Wil- 
liam meant  to  attack  hu  ally,  tbe  king  of  Denmiil, 
sometimes,  that  the  blow  was  merdT  intended 
against  the  liberties  of  Holland ;  and  the  kio^  c: 
England  believed  that  flie  fleet  and  army  vm 
intended  against  France.    Attempts,  however,  vm 
not  wanting  to  warn  James  of  his  danger,  br. 
Sunderland,  who  had  the  command  of  the  iatisx 
correspondence,  is  said  to  have  concealed  these 
communications  from  his  master.    By  every  parr 
recourse  was  had  to  a  wholesale  system  of  hiue 
and  deception,  for  in  this  **  glorious  revolodoc" 
nothing  was  glorious  but  the  resuU.    Whoi  Jams 
wrote  to  his  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  u 
complain  of  their  no  longer  prayii^  for  tbe  I^inc; 
of  Wales,  that  lady  answered  that  tbe  omission  hai 
arisoi  out  of  a  mistake  or  n^ligenee,  and  she  sl^: 
other  things  to  dispd  her  &ther*s  sospidoc^ 
Even  Louis  the  FourteenOi,  who  had  a  game  of  Kb 
own  to  play,  and  who  was  ready  enough  to  sacr^ 
the  king  of  England,  if  by  so  doii^  be  could  ei:". 
more  than  by  supporting  him,  shifted  and  chaoEri 
his  position  and  professions,  and  bewildoed  k-i 
deluded  that  woful  blunderer,  who  never  had  heai 
enough  to  govern  a  society  of  monks,  much  \m  i 
nation.    But  at  last — alrauC  the  rn^dle  of  Sep- 
tember— it  suited  Louis  to  impart  by  letter  poeitii; 
information  about  the  intended  invasion.  Tu 
contemptible  tyrant  turned  pale  and  stood  na- 
tionless; the  letta  dropped  Irom  boa  hand  c  - 
womanly  tears  from  his  eyes.    At  the  same  v:^ 
Louis  made  an  ofler  of  Fr^ich  dups  nA  Fnna 
troops,  but  every  body  near  Jamea  adviKd  him  »- 
reject  this  perilous  assistance^  and  ht  rejectei  i 
accordingly.   Yet,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  Im 
repented ;  and  clandestinely  begged  Louis  to  Vetf 
a  fleet  and  army  ready  for  him  at  Brest.  A 
days  before  this  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  ate  of  k» 
illegitimate  children,  attempted  to  introduce  ■ 
number  of  Irish  Catholics  into  his  regiment;  ca^i. 
because  the  lieutenant-colMiel  and  the  officu's 
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would  not  receive  this  illegal  reinforcement,  the 
king  sent  a  troop  of  hone  to  bring  them  before 
him,  and  cashiered  them  all.  This  proceeding 
had  the  worst  possible  effect  upon  the  srmy,  among 
which  vehement  Protestant  pamphlets  and  broad- 
8hed»  had  long  been  circulated  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  of  the  Catholic  party.  When  too  late 
James  attempted  to  disarm  the  animosity  of  his 
people  by  concessions ;  he  even  condescended  to 
consult  the  Proteatdnt  bishops  whom  he  had  so 
recently  persecuted ;  he  replaced  the  Protestant 
deputy-lieutenants  and  magistrates;  he  stopped  the 
quo  warranto  war  against  municipal  institutions ; 
he  gave  back  to  the  city  of  London  its  old 
charter;  he  restored  Compton,  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  his  episcopal  jurisdiction;  and,  though 
under  present  circumstances,  he  said  that  he  was 
obliged  to  revoke  the  writs  for  the  meeting  of  par- 
liammt  in  November,  in  liis  proclamation  for  that 
purpose,  he  spoke  most  respectfully  of  parliaments 
as  the  best  means  of  settling  all  differoicea.  On 
the  3rd  of  October,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  eight  bishops  waited  upon  the  king,  presented 
faim  with  their  advice  in  writing,  and  sought  to 
bring  him  back  "  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  baptized  and  educated."  But  just  at  this 
critical  moment  the  infant  whose  birth  had  hurried 
on  the  storm  was  baptized  with  gre«t  pomp  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
pope,  represented  by  hie  nuncio,  being  the  god- 
father. The  baptism  of  James  Francis  Edward, 
with  the  particulars  of  the  ceremony,  was  madly 
published  in  the  Glazette,  and  added  fresh  elements 
to  the  tempest.  A  few  days  after,  when  there  was 
•*  a  wonderful  expectation  of  the  Dutch  fleet,"  and 
when  the  bastardy  of  the  unlucky  child  was  sung 
in  scurrilous  songs  in  the  streeta  of  London,  James 
summoned  an  extraordinary  council,  at  which  were 
present  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  judges, 
the  lord  mayor,  the  queen  dowager,  and  all  the 
lords  and  ladies  who  had  been  present  at  the  queen 
consort's  labour  and  delivery,  "  The  procedure," 
says  Evelyn,  was  censured  by  some  as  below  his 
majesty  to  condescend  to  on  the  talk  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  was  remarkable  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
archbishop,  the  Marquess  of  Halifax,  and  the  Earls 
of  Clarendon  and  Nottingham  refused  to  sit  at  the 
Council  table  amongst  Papists,  and  their  bold  tell- 
ing his  majesty  that  whatever  was  done  whilst  such 
sat  amongst  them  was  unlawful  and  incurred  pre- 
munire — at  least  if  what  I  heard  be  true."  *  "I 
have  called  you  tf^ther,"  said  James,  "upon  a  very 
extraordinary  occasion,  but  extraordinary  diseases 
must  have  extraordinary  remedies.  The  malicious 
endeavours  of  my  enemies  have  bo  poisoned  the 
minda  of  some  of  my  subjects,  that,  by  the  reports 
I  have  from  all  hands,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 

•  DUtT,  S9th  Octobn.  On  the  prNacUnK  dny  then  hkd  htra  « 
itmalt  in  Uw  dty,  whtn  tiw  nbble  dmnoliaberi  m  pi>pl>h  cliapal 
wbieh  bad  be«n  TMeotlj  Mt  np.  Tb«  wme  dtulat  WMlcet  thu,  oa 
lb*  l4tb  of  October,  the  kist'e  wrUnlxf ,  no  nu  itere  Snd  tnm  the 
Tower  m  unal,  that  the  ran  wu  eelipeed  cllta  tUlng,  ■*  Thii  day," 
ho  omt^wu  alxooliMd  far  the  vietocr  oT  WilUu  thoCoaqumr. 
■MOT  MUle,  in  Smhx,"  It  KDMon  th«t  paoplo  were  eipoatiag  Kpoa 
ih»t  aanlToiwjr  the  Undlng  of  WlUlua  Ptiiuw  ul  Omnife. 


that  many  do  think  this  eon,  which  GoJ 
pleased  to  bless  me  with,  to  be  none  miac, ! 
supposed  child.   But,  I  may  say  tbst,  bTi|\.v 
cular  Providence,  scarce  any  Prince  to  'r>r 
where  there  were  so  many  persons  present."  h 
Quia  caused  to  be  examined  upgn  ouh  upviiii 
40  witnesses,  including  22  females,  someot  uc 
waiting  women  about  the  queen, eome  iadin.;* 
highest  rank,  and  19  noblemen,  gendem  : 
physicians.  As  far  as  evidence  for  such  a  oa.». 
go,  their  depositions,  which  were  emolkd  iiiQ.' 
ceiy,  proved  that  the  queen  had  been  delire:- 
the  child  in  the  regular  manner ;  but  the  [ . 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  common  rub  n 
dence.   The  Princess  Anne,  who  seem!  nt.r 
have  called  the  child  Prince  of  Wslcs  km -. 
when  she  fancied  it  was  dying,  avoided  by]  - 
being  present  at  Uiis  truly  extraordinan  c  *; 
to  which  she  had  been  invited,  though  iht  bk 
witnessed  the  birth.   By  the  king's  oidens;: 
the  lords  waited  upon  her  with  a  o^  of  tlit  - 
dence.   "My  lords,"  said  Anne,"Uiiin- 
necessary,  the  king's  word  is  more  to  me  '., 
these  depositions  :**  and  yet,  according  to  hri'^ 
uncle,  the  Protestant  Clarendon,  Amie  w:;. 
to  talk  of  the  birth  of  the  boy  with  bitter  d-.- 
"And  the  truth  is,"  says  the  quick-*igli:i.- 
rillon, "  she  favours  the  party  of  the  Pi  - 
Orange  as  much  as  she  dares  without  opef ; 
daring  herself.**    At  this  moment  SuB.t 
was  suddenly  dismissed.    "  It  is  conceive''.  ' 
Evelyn,  "  that  he  had  of  late  grown  remisi .: 
suing  the  interests  of  the  Jesuitical  couosele:  - 
reported  one  thing,  some  another;  buttk-r 
doubtless  some  secret  betrayed  which  ' 
discover.'*    The  fallen  minister  toM  Huiil.: 
his  sole  offence  was  seeing  things  «b  chc; 
— in  estremiW;  but  James  told  the  sdnutt'r- 
man,  from  whom,  he  had  just  reeeiTed  a  Ik: 
thousand  crowns,  that  Sunderland  "  wu  >c'- 
thathe  thwarted  and  offended  his  msjesij  " 
faithful  servants,  and  that*  his  services  it- 
longer  satisfactory.    Sunderland  soon 
to  Holland  and  carried  all  his  state  leci^' 
him. 

Before  this  sel&sh  politician  got  to  tin  H  ■ 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  safe  in  EmIk  ■ 
game  was  up,  and  Sunderland's  treacii-r 
longer  worth  the  purchase.    Yet  the  6i? ' 
seemed  inauspicious.     On  Friday,  Oct-J-  ' 
leth,  William  embarked  with  Couui  5 
Count  Stourm,  Marshal  Schomberg, 
Overldrk,  and  many  British  noblemen  kA  : 
men.    l^is  ship  bore  Qm  flag  of  Euglaiid* 
ovm  arms,  with  this  motto—**  I  will  luii'- 
Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  £'>  v- 
The  whole  fleet  weighed  anchor  during  tix  ■ 
and  stood  over  for  the  Englidi  coast;  ^ 
winds,  which  had  been  so  long  conimj.  * 
round  to  the  old  quarter,  and  blew  such  i  - 
cane,  that  the  immense  fleet  was  Anxva  - 
course,  scattered,  and  materially  injumj- 
put  back  into  Helvoet,  and  employed  hitt^ 
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sllecting  the  scattered  transporti.  News  of  thii 
iieclc  was  soon  carried  to  James,  who  devoutly 
ai,  it  was  no  wonder  since  the  Host  had  heen 
[posed  for  several  days.  But  he  was  deluded  as 
luch  by  Dutch  gazettes  as  by  his  own  superBtition. 
hose  papers  exaggerated  the  damage  done,  so  as 

make  him  believe  that  the  expedition  would  be 
iferred  till  the  following  spring.  A  declara- 
m  from  William  was  already  Circulated  through 
e  country,  and  a  man  was  taken  prisoner  m 
mdon  with  various  papers  and  a  printed  mani- 
sto,  and,  after  an  examination  before  the  cabinet 
uncil,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate.'  There 
ire  expressions  as  if  the  lords,  both  spiritual  and 
nporal,  had  invited  him  over.    "  This,"  says 

elyn,  "  made  his  majesty  cotivene  my  Lord 
CaDterbury  and  the  other  bishops  now  in  town, 

five  an  account  of  What  Was  in  the  manifesto, 
to  enjoin  them  to  clear  themselves  by  some 
blic  writing  of  this  disloyal  charge."  Sancroft, 
:h  the  Bishops  of  Dut-ham,  Chester,  and  St. 
vid's,  expressly  denied  any  such  invitation,  of' 
ich,  indeed,  the^  hid  Icntmn  nothing;  but 
mpton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  lub- 
ibed  the  mTitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  said 
laively,  '*  I  am  codlldfllt  the  rest  of  the  bishops 
las  readily  answef  Ifl  the  negative  M  myself." 
nes,  dreading  the  men  whom  he  had  attempted 
irush,  mildly  requested  to  have  their  denial  in 
ting,  together  with  itl  "  abhorrence"  of  the  de- 
is  of  traitors  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
dismissed  them  with  «i  order  td  draw  up  suoh 
laper  as  he  might  pubUsh  to  the  ntUion.  The 
lates  were  in  no  hurry  to  obey,  fur  they  ex- 
ted  every  day  that  the  landing  of  the  prince 
lid  rescue  them  from  the  penalties  of  msobe- 

OL.  III. 


dience  and  from  all  fear  of  James.  He  urged 
them  on  by  impatient  mess^es.  The  prelates  at 
last  returned  to  court  and  again  proteated  their 
innocence  of  treasonable  plots.  **  But,"  said 
James,"  where  is  the  paper?"  The  primate  re- 
plied, that  they  had  brought  no  paper,  and  that 
they  did  not  think  any  was  necessary,  for  since 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  say  that  he 
thought  them  guiltless,  they  despised  what  all  the 
world  besides  might  say.  **  But,"  continued 
James,  "  I  expected  a  paper; — I  take  it  you  pro- 
mised me  one."  "  We  assure  your  majesty," 
said  the  bishops,  "  that  ecarce  one  in  five  hundred 
believes  the  manifesto  to  be  the  prince's  true 
declaration."  **  But  five  hundred,"  said  James, 
"  would  bring  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  upon  my 
throat."  "  God  forbid,"  ejaculated  the  bishops," 
who,  after  some  more  urging,  said,  "  Truly,  Sir, 
this  is  a  business  of  state  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  us  :"  and  Sancroft  reminded  him  of  the 
recent  imprisonment  of  the  bishops  for  touching 
on  matters  of  state.  At  this  he  was  exceedingly 
irritated,  and  told  the  tirchbishop  that  he  was 
making  a  mad  quarrel.*  But  nothing  would  move 
the  bishops,  great  abhorrers  as  they  had  been 
Whenever  the  chttfCh  was  not  concerned,  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  of  the  present  scheme ;  and 
the  conference  ctlded  In  their  aflSrming  that,  as 
bishops,  they  could  only  priyt  t^t  that,  aa  peers, 
they  might  seiire  the  king  hi  pafliament.t 

But  by  this  time  the  Ibwn  sleeves  were  safe,  for 
the  Dutch  tieei  haA.  piused  the  straits  of  Dover, 
and  Iras  steering  fof  the  western  coast.   On  the 

*  Qoemlle  JAllKinand. 
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l»t  of  November  William  Bet  sail  a  second  time, 
■nd  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  brisk  gale.  He  steered 
for  about  twelve  hours  to  the  northward,  in  order 
to  create  a  belief  that  he  intended  to  land  in  the 
north  of  England.  But,  as  soon  as  the  light  Eng- 
lish vessels  which  watched  his  pn^resa  had  disap* 
peared,  to  convey  this  erroneous  information,  he 
tacked  about.  On.  the  second  morning  the  people 
on  the  Kentish  coast  discovered  his  fleet,  which 
stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  The  Eng- 
lish fleet,  which  had  suffered  in  a  recent  storm, 
was  lying  in  the  Downs  with  their  yards  and  top- 
masts struck,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  wind  and 
other  circumstances,  they  were  unable  to  get  to  sea 
or  molest  the  prince  with  a  single  shot.  James 
had  entrusted  the  important  command  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  who  was  true  to  him;  but  more 
than  half  the  captains  had  secret  engBgements 
with  Admiral  Herbert ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  the  men  would  have  fought  their 
ships.  About  noon  the  Dutch  fleet,  amounting  in 
all,  in  ships  oC  war,  transports,  and  sloops,  to 
nearly  seven  hundred  sail,  was  off  Dover,  saluting 
with  their  great  guns,  and  gladdening  the  ears  ^ 
the  spectators  with  the  distant  sounds  of  music. 
And  of  the  many  thousands  of  English  that  ga- 
thered on  the  coast  to  watch  its  progress,  there  were 
but  few  that  did  not  regard  it  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. It  bore  away  under  light  and  favourable 
breezes  to  the  westward ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Ko- 


vember  came  safe  to  anchor  at  Torbay.  WiUiui 
was  anxious  to  land  immediately,  because  that  dn 
was  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  also  of  ha 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary  of  England;  k 
the  English  rejoiced  that  the  landing  could  not  it 
effected  until  the  5th,  which  was  the  amiivenina 
the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  treason.  WiUk 
immediately  marched  with  his  aimy  to  Eitta 
He  had  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  tc- 
two  thousand  were  EngUsh,  Scotch,  and  lu 
Frotestante,  who  had  been  serving  on  the  ec- 
nent.  The  recent  butcheries  of  JefireyB  had  ji' 
such  a  dread  and  horror,  that  few  of  the 
joined  the  invaders;  and  the  city  of  Eike. 
though  it  could  not  resist,  did  not  at  first  swai  u 
welcome  the  invaders.  The  clergy  wouM 
attend  a  sermon  preached  in  the  cathedral  chcr- 
by  Burnet,  who  had  come  over  with  William  ;i 
even  the  dissenters  refused  to  admit  the  Scotj. 
preacher,  Ferguson,  into  their  meeting-boa 
This  veteran  revolutionist  called  for  a  bamrr 
and,  saying  **  I  will  take  the  kin^gm  of  him 
by  storm,"  broke  open  the  door.  WiUian't-- 
tention  had  been  to  march  at  once  into  the  }nr:<^ 
the  kingdom,  but  he  was  embarrassed,  if  not 
couraged,  by  the  appearance  of  lukewannneac- 
timidity,  and  he  continued  more  than  a  *«t  •' 
Exeter  close  to  his  shipping,  which  atill  hj  c- 
molested  by  the  English  fleet.  It  is  staiei::: 
be  more  than  once  thought  of  re-embtildog, 
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that  he  threatened  to  publish  the  namea  of  all 
tiiose  who  had  invited  him  over,  as  a  proper  re- 
ward for  their  treachery,  folly,  and  cowardice.* 
But,  though  it  might  have  suited  him  to  make 
some  such  threat,  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
he  ever  really  entertained  any  such  intention,  or 
despaired  of  his  success. 

Meanwhile,  James  was  trembling  and  wavering, 
and  touching  people  in  Loudon  for  the  king's  evil, 
being  BBsisted  therein,  not  by  a  Protestant  priest, 
as  the  law  prescribed  in  those  miracles^  but  by 
Fiten,  a  Jesuit    If  he  could  have  counted  on  the 
men  he  was  not  without  the  means  of  defence. 
Besides  the  regular  army  which  had  been  so  long 
encamped  at  Hounslow,  he  had  3000  Irish  troops 
in  Chester,  nearly  3000  Scottish  troops  in  Carlisle, 
and  the  militia  of  several  counties  were  under 
arms.    But  all  the  common  soldiers  that  were  not 
papists  were  disaffected,  and  some  of  the  principal 
ofBcers  were  in  league  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  his  friends.    Lord  Colchester,  a  friend  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Monmouth,  was  the  first  that  openly 
deserted.  He  carried  with  him  a  few  of  his  men ; 
but  Lord  Combury,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
who  was  lying  at  Salisbury  with  three  r^ments 
of  horse,  attempted  to  go  over  with  all  that  force. 
He  found  unexpected  obstacles  in  the  military 
honour  of  his  subalterns,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
the  prince  almost  alone ;  but  he  was  soon  followed 
by  most  of  the  men,  and  the  rest  were  scattered 
and  rendered  useless  to  James.     The  City  of 
London,  meanwhile,  was  in  disorder,  and  the 
mob  pulled  down  a  nunnery  recently  opened 
at  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell.    A  council  of  war 
was  called  at  Whitehall  on  the  I6th  of  No- 
vember.  The  members  of  it  were  assured  that 
a  parliament  would  be  called  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  they  recommended  his  majesty  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  faUhful  army. 
The  little  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent  for  safety 
to  Portsmouth,  and  there  was  a  sudden  and  great 
flight  of  the  priests  and  monks  who  had  occa- 
sioned all  this  calamity.   On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  the  king  set  out  for  the  array,  but  he  returned 
and  received  an  address  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Archbitdiop  of  York,  some  of  the 
bishops,  and  such  of  the  peers  as  were  in  London, 
who  all  prayed  for  the  calling  of  parliament.  On 
the  following  morning  he  set  out  for  head-quarters, 
now  at  Salisbury,  with  Barillon,  the  French  am- 
bassador; but,  wherever  he  advanced,  he  found 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  disaffection ;  and,  fearing 
(probably  not  without  reason)  to  be  betrayed  into 
the    hands  of  his  son-in-law  by  his  favourite 
Churchill,  he  in  five  days  began  to  retrace  his 
steps  towards  the  capital.     Churchill  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  one  of  Charles  the  Second's 
ill^itimates,  went  over  to  the  Priuce  of  Orangg^ 
who  by  this  time  had  no  cause  to  complaii^  e 
lukewarmness,  and  who,  encouraged  by  risinj^^  y 
his  favour  in  ChesfaiTe,  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  ii* 
had  advanced  from  Exeter  to  Wincanton.  C^J^U 
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Churchill,  brother  to  Lord  Churchill,  had  joined 
the  Dutch  fleet  with  his  ship.  The  king,  in  the 
midst  of  these  difficulties,  was  visited  by  a  violent 
bleeding  of  the  nose,  and,  if  he  had  ever  had  any 
courage,  he  was  now  wholly  deserted  by  it.  As 
he  was  retreating  from  his  own  army  he  stopped 
on  the  evening  of  the  24ih  at  Andover,  where  be 
invited  his  son-in-law,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
and  the  young  Duke  of  Ormmd,  whom  he  had 
recently  gratified  with  the  Otder  of  the  Garter,  to 
sup  with  him.  The  very  next  morning  both  the 
prince  and  the  duke  were  missing ;  they  had  gme 
straight  from  the  royal  table  to  horse,  and  had 
ridden  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  Lord  Drum- 
lanrig  and  Mr.  Boyle.  The  illustrious  Dane  had 
been  wont  to  say,  when  he  heard  of  the  desertion 
of  any  of  those  whom  James  had  delighted  to 
honour,  "Est  il  possible?"  <Is  it  possible?)  The 
king  now  said,  "  Est  il  possible  gone  too?'*  But 
when,  on  the  morrow,  he  arrived  at  Whitehall, 
and  found  that  his  daughter  Anne  had  imitated  her 
husband's  example,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  agony 
and  with  tears,  "  God  help  me !  my  very  children 
have  forsaken  me.'*  Anne  hac|  absconded  from 
the  palace  in  the  night  with  the  £ascinaring  Lady 
Churchill,  who  is  generally  accused  of  inducing 
the  princess  to  make  up  her  mind.*  The  two 
ladies  slept  in  the  city  at  the  house  of  Compton, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  the  next  morning, 
with  the  Eaii  of  Dorset,  escorted  them  to  Lord 
Dorset's  mansion  at  Copt  Hall,  whence  they  re- 
paired to  the  Earl  of  Northampton's.  They  after- 
wards went  to  Nottingham,  where  a  small  army  of 
volunteers  gathered  round  the  orthodox  but  un- 
feeling daughter  of  James.  Compton,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth, 
put  on  his  harness  again,  and  rode  before  the 
princess  vrith  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  and  with 
pistols  at  his  saddle-bow.  It  was  considered  that 
the  decencies  were  presemd  by  Anne's  not  going 
direcdy  after  her  husband  to  Uie  enemy's  camp ; 

*  Thli  il  the  Koonat  ^ttn,  vmuit  jreuB  after,  b;  I^dv  Cbnrchlll, 
then  Dueheii  or  Marlborough : — "  Upon  tlw  laodtng  of  tbe  Prioca  of 
Onn^e,  In  1688,  tUn  king  went  down  to  SalUbary  to  hii  anuy, 
and  tha  Prince  of  DcDmark  with  him  ;  bat  Uib  newi  qalcklf 
came  Uom  thence  fliU  ths  Prhuw  at  Denraark  had  left  the  klof, 
ind  wa»  gotie  orer  to  the  Priuce  of  Orange,  and  that  the  ktng 
vaa  oomii^  hack  to  LondtNi.  TMi  put  the  prfooeai  into  a  great 
ftigbx.  She  tent  Ibr  me.  told  ma  har  dUtreea.  and  decUred.  that 
TiUherthamMe  h»r  fiM»r,tS4tB0mU  tMlatwi»4tm.  Tbii  was  her 
enrestian.  A  Utllo  betbra  a  noU  had;  been  M  with  me.  to 
inftmu  ma  wlicre  [  might  Ind  the  BUbop  of  iiondoD*  (who  In  that 
critical  time  abicandeil)  if  her  royal  htghneii  ihonld  hare  oceaaion 
for  aWend.  The  prinoeM,  oa  thli  aUrro,  Iroinrdlatal]'  lent  ma  b» 
tha  bithop.  I  aeqoalDtad  hiat  wiib  her  reiolation  to  leave  tbe  court, 
and  to  put  herieir  under  his  care.  It  was  haieupon  agreed  that, 
when  he  had  adTteed  with  hte  tt'ienda  In  tbe  etty,  lie  ahoDlil  ooros 
about  nMinKbt,  in  a  hackney-coach,  to  the  nal)^bouThood  of  tha 
Cockpit,  ill  -ir  l-r  'o  coiiti'v  llic  [uiiTU's  somi:  ■pliii'u  ".'Iitb  alie 
rt,i(jlil  lif:  )ni\  i'.-  3i*fr.  'I'hi'  priL"pss  wi-Til  I'l  I'Pii  Ihc  uiiinl 
liDic.  Lo  viiemut  s'i»!!ki.>ii,  I  cmi-  w  lu  r  hkjii  tillL't ;  aiiri  by  iha 
buk-«.;.un  Hlt'u  li  WCTit  Itj'iI  ^^er  rli'.RPt,  Iut  rnnal  lii^lineii,  my 
Ijcly  PivihrHflLlK.  hiu\V,«i»i  '  .'  TV"!,!,  « alkiil  in  lb  -  cr^ehj 
nwltcK!  wa  (onnA  ^Vm  "'i''  ^^'^  l'"^  Doiici.  Tliuy  ti^TilucWd 
■    -  L   trt..  iiwl  day  ta 

UB)tt4oviily. 
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but  the  companion  of  her  flight  anures'iis  that 
the  princess  did  not  think  herself  aafe  till  ahe  aaw 
that  ahe  was  eurounded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange** 
friends.  By  this  time  Plymouth  had  declared  for 
the  prince*  and  so  had  Bath  and  Bristol,  York 
and  Hull ;  and  all  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry 
were  flocking  to  his  standard,  and  aiding  in  the 
composition  or  publication  of  manifestos  and  decla- 
rations. The  Dutch  army  'was  joyfully  expected 
in  the  ultra-loyal  city  of  Oxford  j  and  the  uni- 
versity, to  complete  their  recantation,  aent  to  make 
William  an  offer  of  all  their  plate.  There  was  a 
freeh  flight  of  priests,  and  Jesuits,  and  court  fa- 
Tourites ;  among  whom  was  the  obnoxious  Father 
Petre.  All  that  remained  of  the  council  in  Lon- 
don were  distracted  and  panic-struck  ;  and  Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys  saw  the  gallows  or  a  woive  death 
before  him.  Unroeaning  proclamationa  were 
ittued,  and  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  a  general  pardon  to  offenders 
was  passed  under  the  great  sea),  and  promises  and 
professions  were  lavished  to  an  incredulous  and 
now  triumphant  people.  "  Addresses,"  says 
Evelyn  on  the  2nd  of  December,  "  come  up  from 
■  the  fleet  not  grateful  to  his  majesty ;  the  papists 
in  office  lay  down  their  commissions  and  fly ; 
iraiversal  consternation  is  amongst  them ;  U  loolu 
like  a  TevoluHon  I " 

But  by  thia  time  James  himself  was  coavineed 
(hat  nothing  waa  left  to  him  but  flight.  The 
officers  of  the  nayy  prevented  the  embarkation  of 
the  little  Prince  of  Walea  at  Portsmouth.  The 
f:hild  waa  brought  back  to  London,  and,  on  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  December,  the  ^uecn,  dis- 


guised as  an  Italian  lady,  fled  with  it  mw  the 
river  to  Lambeth,  lighted  on  her  doleful  hit  k 
the  flames  of  burning  popish  chapeli.  fna 
Lambeth  the  queen  and  prince  were  coonytd  ii  i 
coach  to  Qravesend,  where  they  embirW  ii  i 
yacht,  which  landeid  them  at  Ciltis.  Wuhia 
twenty-four  houn  the  stupified  kin;  folkfcd 
them.  He  cancelled  the  patents  fiir  (be  an 
sheriffs,  with  the  writs  issued  for  calling  a  pirla- 
ment,  and,  taking  away  the  great  ictl  widi  hm. 
he  fled  with  Sir  Edward  Hales  acrosi  the  TluBa 
to  Lambeth,  throwing  the  aeal  into  the  rifer  u  » 
paased.  Relays  of  horses  had  been  proridcd  H 
Sheldon,  one  of  the  equerries,  and  they  rode  iik 
all  speed  to  Feversham,  where  they  embarkeil  ia 
a  custom-house  hoy.  But  it  blew  a  itijmg 
and  the  master  of  ^e  little  vesael,  seeing  tbu  k 
wanted  more  ballast,  ran  into  the  westen  tod  ^ 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  where  the  people  ttmi^ 
disguised  king  as  a  fugitive  jesuit,  treaitd  his 
with  proportionable  rudeness,  and  caniol  Itis 
back  a  prisoner  to  Feversham.  Tbeo  be  mit 
himself  known ;  told  the  rabble,  vho  hni  ^ 
calling  him  "  a  hatchet-faced  jesuit,"  thit  be  n 
their  king,  procured  pen,  ink,  aud  ytftr,  *ntt  i 
note  to  Lord  Winchelsea,  the  lieutenul  of  ^ 
county,  who  hastened  to  him  to  leacae  hia  oai  k 
the  rude  hands  of  Uiat  rabble  rout  of  Bibcnm 
sailors,  and  amugglen,  who  took  his  moorf  bM 
refused  to  let  him  go.  Never,  pc^^V^' 
^len  despot  present  m  miaerahle  a  (p"^ 
His  mind  wai  a  complete  wreck :  he  skew 
impkired  and  threatened;  be  told  the  flwk  il« 
the  Prince  of  Oni^  wu  his  life,  «d<I'' 
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•creamed  to  a  boat !  a  boat !  diat  he  might  CBcape. 
When  he  was  conducted  by  Lord  Wincneleea  from 
the  public  houie  to  a  private  house  in  the  town, 
he  fell  a  weeping,  and  deplored  his  great  mis- 
fortune in  losing  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
crosi,  which  had  belonged  to  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. When  the  news  of  his  capture  was  carried 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  then  at  Wind- 
sor, the  messenger  was  referred  to  Burnet,  who 
ezclumed,  **  Why  did  you  not  let  him  go?" 

As  soon  as  the  king's  flight  from  his  palace 
was  known  in  the  city,  the  populace  proceeded  to 
very  violent  extremities,  being  excited  and  mad- 
dened by  all  kinds  of  leports,  aome  if  not  all  of 
which  were  invented  fay  those  who  were  managing 
or  favouring  dtis  TevolutMm.   It  -wu  xeported,  for 
example,  that  the  Irish  part  of  the  now  disbanded 
army  had  begun  a  massacre  of  the  Protestants ; 
and  this  was  su£Bcient  to  set  die  bells  a-rioging 
and  beacon-Sres  blazing  in  all  directions.  In 
this  frenzy  they  destroyed  more  popish  chapels, 
broke  open  the  houses  of  some  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  made  search  for  Father  Pe^  and 
his  Jesuits.    Petre  was  safe  in  France ;  but  the 
pope's  nuncio  was  fain  to  die^ise  himself  as  a 
footman.    In  the  midst  of  this  search  a  wretch 
fell  into  their  hands,  whose  life  would  not  have 
been  aafe  fiv  an  instant  with  any  other  people  in 
Europe  in  a  similar  state  of  excitement  This 
was  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys,  who  was  found  in 
Wap^in^  disguised  as  a  sailor.   They  cudgelled 
him*  it  IS  true,  but  they  drew  no  knife  or  mortal 
weaponi^jainstthe butcher.  WiUi a larB reverence 
for  the  forma  of  justice,  they  carried  him  before 
the  lord  mayor,  who  committed  him  for  safety, 
and  at  his  own  request,  to  the  Tower.    In  the 
midst  of  these  tumults  a  provisional  government 
was  formed  in  a  council  of  about  thirty  of  the 
liishopa  and  peers  that  were  in  London ;  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Tower  was  changed ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  invited  into  the  capital.  This 
council  also  ordered  Lord  Feversbam  to  repair  to 
his  helpless  master  with  two  hundred  of  the  life- 


guards and  no  more,  and  to  leave  it  to  his  majesty 
either  to  return  to  his  good  city  of  London  or  tq 
retire  to  the  continent,  as  he  should  think  fit.  The 
provisional  government  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
made  no  doubt  that  James  would  instantly  turn 
his  face  towards  France;  hut,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  James,  either  by  clioioe  or  compul- 
sion, or  through  some  deceptions  practised  upon 
him,  came  back  to  London,  and  invited  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  meet  him  at  White- 
hall, that  they  might  there  amicably  settle  tha 
dittractiona  of  the  nation.  But  William  had  cer« 
tatnly  no  wish  for  any  such  interview,  and  he  and 
his  frienda  were  probably  alarmed  by  the  oom- 
miscration  which  the  Londoners  liad  teatified  for 
the  fallen  sovereign  on  hia  passage  through  the 
city.  What  William  and  his  par^  wantM  waa 
the  immediate  expatriation  of  the  king,  which 
could  be  converted  into  a  virtual  abdication ;  and 
to  this  end  they  drove,  being  assisted  by  some 
whom  James  still  considered  as  his  personal 
friends.  And,  as  if  to  revive  that  intolerance  of 
all  popery  to  which,  immeasurably  more  than  to 
any  other  cause,  he  owed  his  ruin,  he,  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival  at  Whitehall,  went  to  mass,  and 
then,  dining  in  public,  had  a  Jesuit  to  say  grace." 
He,  however,  resumed  some  of  the  functions  of 
royalty,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  be  gone. 
To  quicken  him,  four  battalions  of  the  Dutch 
p;uards  and  a  squadron  of  horse  were  marched 
mto  Westminster;  and  James's  ex-minister  Halifax, 
and  the  Lords  Shrewsbury  and  Delamere  waited 
upm  him  with  a  perranptory  message.  Lord 
Craven,  who  was  at  Whitehall  witii  a  few  of  the 
guards,  declared  that  the  Dutch  ahould  not  enter 
uiere  as  long  as  he  had  breath  in  his  body ;  but 
James  had  none  of  the  spirit  of  this  octogenarian 
noble,  and  resistance  was  clearly  worse  than  use- 
less. The  English  guards  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Dutchmen  surrounded  the  palace.  Then 
Halifax  waited  upon  James,  who  was  in  his  bed, 
and  orally  told  him  that  he  must  go  to  Ham,  a 


tna.  Oriifaid  fat  Hsdriulitamr. 
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hoaae  belongiDg  to  the  Dowager  Duchesa  of 
Jjauderdale,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  intended 
to  enter  London  on  the  following  morning. 
James  merely  said  that  Ham  was  cold  and  damp, 
and  that  he  shonld  prefer  gfnng  to  Rochester.  As 
this  was  a  step  towards  I^nee,  he  was  soon  in- 
formed that  his  son-in-taw  agreed ;  and  about 
noon  on  the  following  day  James  embarked  in  the 
royal  barge  for  Graveseiid.  He  was  attended  by 
the  Lords  Arran,  Dunbarton,  Lichfield,  Aylesbury, 
and  Dundee,  and  followed  and  watched  by  a  num- 
ber of  Dutch  troops  in  other  boats.*  The  people 
of  London  almost  foi^t  the  past,  and  many  of 
them  were  so  much  aflfected  as  to  shed  teuv,  and 
implore  blessings  on  his  dishonoured  bead.  That 
night  he  slept  st  Gravesend,  and  on  the  morrsw 
he  proceeded  to  Rochester,  where  he  spent  four 
days,  still  watched  by  Dutch  troops,  who  of  course 

*  '  I71I1  DMmbA  Thb  night  WH  •  faandlt  Uinii]MtywniiM 
to  HMBt  to  *I1  Um  proMUlt.  toA  «M  may  mnla  to  Rocmhw. 
"Wh.  Imrhitotolwbnii.  A  Md  Sl|btl-— Hsrfyik 


faTonred  rather  than  obttnieted  dirt  fii^t  whi^ 
hu  fears  and  everything  he  saw  and  heud 
him  to.  On  the  night  of  the  SSrdofDnaihtr 
he  rose  from  his  Iwd,  dressed  hinudf,  nlkd 
through  the  garden  of  the  house  down  to  Mtd- 
way,  and  put  off  in  a  boat  with  his  natnnl  nd  ^ 
Duke  of  Berwick,  two  ex-captuns  of  the  un, 
and  a  groom  of  the  chambers.  On  the  fdkiiB; 
morning  he  reached  a  fishing  smsck,  wUch  lui 
been  hired  for  the  voyage,  and,  pasnng  the  ^luri* 
ships  at  the  Nore  without  molestation  or  challen^ 
he  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  st  the  naU 
town  of  Ambleteuse.  And  thus  wu  Britu 
happily  ddivered  from  tlte  perreise  and  incsnUe 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  (in  the  wordi  of  1 
true  thoug^,  in  some  rea^e^  mistakea  ntnot, 
who  lived  in  his  exile  to  rejoice  at  tins  renmdos) 
"  freed  from  those  pestilential  nqpsnn  vhid 
poisoned  it  in  the  late  leigns.*** 

•  Ladlov. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 


Amcmmor  Liioanv.  From  an  Asonymoai  Print. 

liuHgr  Hall.   Fnm  the  Ptetnre  in  the  Oallrr;  of  KmaDusl  CoUag*, Cainbiid|« , 
BiMur  BnftNiT.    Frum  a  Picture  by  Sir  Godrrry  Knrllrr. 
BuvTAif.  From  ■  Print  eaptxtd  by  Sharp,  after  aa  AaoDymoai  Pletore. 
BaKROw.   From  a  Picture  by  laaae  Wbood,  in  Trinity  CuUe|e,  CainbrMt;e. 
Dm,  loax  Owsir.   From  a  Print  by  Vanue. 


HE  four  teraiB,  Ab- 
solutism, — Constitu- 
tionaliam,— Republi- 
canism,—  Democra- 
tiBm,  may  serve,  with 
■^j  a  little  explanation, 
to  designate  the  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the 
growth  of  opinion 
upon  the  subject  f,f 
civil  government 
the  successive  fn?  If 
which  Civil  Go^\- 
meat 


sumes  in  a  revolution  directed  by  opinion.  I.  By 
Absolutism  we  understand  every  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  whole  power  of  the  state  is 
placed  in  the  hands,  whether  of  one  person  or  of  a 
body  of  persons,  not  responsible  to  the  rest  of  the 
community  :  its  most  perfect  form  may  be  that  of 
a  monarchy,  but  its  principle  and  essence  may 
equally  subsiat  in  an  aristocracy  or  government  of 
nobles,  in  a  theocracy  or  govemment  of  priests,  or 
in  an^  (j\liet  oWgarchy  or  govemment  by  a  par- 
ticuVttt  cAuB.  ^'^^  «)rt.\\ou%b,  again,  the  absolutism 
ift  mote  rfr.Ct  -w^^tt  the  governing  power  does 
not  riNft  \'*  in  ibe  first  instance 
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either  by  natural  descent  or  by  its  own  indepen- 
dent nomination  or  election  of  its  successora,  even 
this  is  not  necesBary  to  constitute  its  essential  cha- 
racter: the  Roman' dictatorship,  for  instancei  so 
long  as  it  lasted,  was  a  species  of  absolutism, 
although  the  dictator  derived  all  his  power  origi- 
nally from  the  appointment  of  the  senate ;  and  so 
is  the  papal  power  in  modem  Rome,  although 
each  successive  pope  owes  his  elevation  to  his 
election  by  the  college  of  cardinals.  The  most 
absolute  of  despotiims,  indeed,  might  be  erected 
by  the  widest  popular  suffrage,  either  exercised 
mice  for  all  at  the  first  institution  of  die  govern- 
ment, or  periodically,  or  as  the  necessity  recurred 
of  making  a  new  delegation  of  the  supreme  power. 
In  most  long  established  absolutisms,  however,  the 
government  is  renewed  and  continued  without  any 
reference  to  the  popular  will  in  that  any  more  than 
in  its  other  acts;  it  is  an  autocracy,  or  self-insti- 
tuted, at  least  self-maintained,  power,  as  well  as 
an  absolutism,  or  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible 
power.  2.  When  an  absolute  government  breaks 
up,  the  form  into  which  it  always  resolves  itself  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  revolution  is  that  which  we 
have  called  Constitutitmalism,  and  which  may  be 
described  as  an  intermixture  of  the  demeAts  of 
absolutum  and  of  popular  control.  The  abso- 
lutism is  not  extinxuished,  it  is  only  mitigated  or 
checked.  Men  ck>  not  at  once  leap  forth  irom 
those  bonds  of  custom  and  authority  by  which  they 
have  been  held  up  as  well  as  restrained,  hut,  in- 
fluenced partly  by  affection,  partly  by  fear  or 
prudence,  partly  by  mere  use  and  wont,  strive  to 
retain  as  much  as  they  can  of  the  ancient  system 
even  while  venturing  upon  a  new  one.  The  idea 
upon  which  they  set  to  work  is,  that  that  system 
requires  to  be  reformed  or  liberalised,  not  that  it 
must  be  destroyed.  They  do  not  attempt  to  re- 
move the  absolutism,  but  only  to  balance  it — to 
introduce  a  new  force  of  an  opposite  kind  which, 
acting  in  combination  with  that,  shall,  as  with 
opposite  forces  in  mechanics,  produce  what  may 
be  called  a  diagonal  or  intennedtate  resultant,  or 
shall  correct  and  guide  it,  even  as  the  spirit  of  the 
horse  is  not  quenched,  but  only  tamed  and  di- 
rected, by  the  bit  that  is  put  in  his  mouth.  As 
contrasts  with  the  simplicity  and  headlong,  un- 
resisted course  of  absolutism,  this  system  of  govern- 
ment may  be  styled  organized  or  constitutional ; 
and  it  may  also  be  so  designated  with  nearly  equal 
propriety  as  contrasted  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
other  forms  to  be  presently  mentioned :  but  its 
distinguishing  characteristic  is,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained, the  intermixture  of  the  two  elements  or 
principles  of  absolutism  and  popular  control.  3. 
In  Republicanism,  the  next  phasis  which  the  re- 
volution assumes,  there  is  no  such  intermixture; 
here  the  principle  of  absolutism  is  wholly  aban- 
doned and  exploded ;  uid  the  single  mainspring 
of  the  government  is  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
e^ressed  by  the  majority.  The  people  are  in  this 
form  of  government  what  the  crown  is  in  an  ab- 
Boltite  monarchy,  or  the  nobility  is  in  aristoenqr. 


In  so  fiir  as  the  moving  force  is  c(mcenKd,U8 
equally  simple  with  any  of  the  fonns  of  abn- 
lutism.  4.  The  last  aspect  which  the  rerolutiDB 
turns  up  we  have  called,  for  want  of  a  betterword, 
Democratism,  or,  as  it  may  be  trsndited,  tit 
sovereignty  of  the  rabble.  Propaly  tpealuii^ 
this  is  not  a  form  of  government  M  all,  Wonk 
the  morbid  exaggeration  and  abuse  the  W 
mentioned  form,  from  which  it  is  distiDiputliedlif 
signs  of  the  same  kind  that  distirffllsh  a  halth 
from  a  diseased  activi^  in  the  Iramia  nindti 
frame.  As  republicanism  wholly  iqecti  the  ib- 
solute  principle,  so  democratism,  or  rabble  tnt 
reignty,  renounces  even  the  estabhshed  regulaiiDa 
of  republicanism — those  institutions  and  niltte 
procedure  which  tend,  even  with  the  widot  ui 
most  equal  and  indiscriminate  difiusioaof  polml 
rights,  both  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  imu. 
and  intelligence,  and  to  give  ^adiness  to  it 
movement  of  the  vessel  of  the  state.  Id  s  rcpubl^ 
the  popular  will  is  theoretically  and  ultimately  vt 
regulator  of  public  affairs ;  but  it  is  ia  fact  skI: 
regulated  by  certain  fixed  principles  which  b: 
at  all  times  been  the  loadstones  of  the  nibal 
policy,  and  is  drawn  along,  as  it  were,  in  clunui 
hollowed  out  for  its  curraits  to  flow  in.  Be:, 
democratism,  wanting  all  these  guiding  ind  rt- 
straining  influences,  is  all  inoohaency,iBililKb. 
disorder,  and  violence ;— in  short,  is  merely 
licanism  gone  mad,  and  not  a  government,  iM  l: 
explosive  anarchy. 

The  parallelism  is  very  striking  that  lobiis 
between  these  successive  devdopmenti  of  the  pic:- 
ciple  of  liberalization  in  Civil  Guvemmeat  tod 
successive  developments  of  the  same  principle  i: 
Religion.  Absolutism,  ConatitutioDaluai, 
licanism,  and  Democratism  have  their  nsptsn 
representatives  in  Popery, — Protestant  Nitijul- 
Churchisro, — Independency,  —  Fanaticism.  ^ 
are  now  speaking,  it  will  be  observed,  not  of  lor^ 
of  church  government,  but  of  modes  of  doan> 
belief.  1.  With  the  Papist  the  authority  of  i' 
church,  whether  it  be  considered  to  reside  e 
the  pope  or  in  general  councils,  is  of  the  u^' 
absolute*  chuacter  with  that  of  the  govani; 
power  in  any  political  abeolutisui :  it  may,  "1^ 
it  chooses,  profess  to  found  its  decrees  upon  tcn;- 
ture,  or  tradition,  or  custom,  or  reason, or  anyo^* 
ground  it  may  think  most  creditable  or  conTcnit^- 
but  it  claims,  nevertheless,  to  stand  abofe 
the  liighest  of  these  things ;  for  the  fiudamO 
pretension  of  tlie  Romish  church  is  nothing )» 
than  that  it  is  in  the  department  of  tbe<^^ 
opinion  the  one  permanent  oigan  or  interpRtcr  ■ 
the  Deity, — the  power  to  which  is  oomniiuedtf 
function  of  declaring  his  will  to  men  withoai  o 
liability  of  being  cidled  to  account,  qoestioned,  >' 
contradicted  by  any  other  authority  whatwe« 
This  is  the  essentiBl  and  distinguiahmg  cbuic? 
of  Romanism.  3.  What  we  have  called  Prctoas 
National-Churchism  differs  from  Romsnismtf>F'? 
in  this,  that,  still  maintaining  the  soprene 
absolute  authority  of  the  choidi,  it  limito  tbtriBp 
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or  juriidietiimftf  that  authority  to  the  interpretation 
the  written  word  of  God  or  the  canonical  acrip- 
tnres.  Within  this  narrower  6e1d  it  attributea  the 
■ame  infaliibility  to  the  church  that  is  claimed  for 
it  by  Romanism  itself.  It  has  merely  set  up  a 
btirier  to  restrain  the  absolutism  of  the  church 
irithiQ  certain  bounds,  as  constitutionalism  in  civil 
joTCmmeDt  does  with  absolutism  there.  In  neither 
cue  n  the  absolutism  destroyed ;  it  is  only  sub- 
jected to  a  check  or  connterpoise.  Here  the  check 
or  intagwist  principle  is,  that  all  theological  truth 
necessary  to  be  believed  it  contained  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  that  the  church,  therefore,  must 
pood  all  its  decrees  upon  that  authority.  This 
u,aBitwere,the  cmuent  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whkh  is  made  necessary  in  ocmstitutional 
governments  to  enable  a  law  to  be  passed  by  the 
Mierngn.  But  atiU  the  church  remains  the  sole 
interpreter  of  the  language  of  scripture;  and  in 
that  act  of  interpretation  its  authority  is  uncon- 
trolled and  supreme.  Hiis  principle  both  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
hold  against  Independency,  as  stoutly  as  they  do 
the  other  principle  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  scrip- 
tures against  Popery.  3.  The  distinguishii^  prin- 
ciple of  Independency,  again,  under  which  term 
nay  be  comprehended  the  chief  descriptions  of 
Protestant  Dissent,  is  the  right  of  the  private  inter* 
pretation  of  the  scriptures.  In  this  scheme  the 
dement  of  absolutism  is  wholly  extinguished,  in 
he  same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  civil  go- 
remment  to  which  we  have  givm  the  name  of 
Republicanism.  The  authority  of  the  church,  that 
>,  of  the  clergy,  goes  here  for  nothing.  Inde- 
Jendency,  indeed,  recognises  no  church,  in  the 
flue  in  which  that  term  is  understood  and 
«ed  both  by  Popery  and  by  Protestant  National- 
^hurchism.  Advancing  from  the  ground  taken 
ip  by  the  latter  to  a  still  higher  station  in  the 
;^ent  of  liberalism,  it  proclaims  not  only  the  suf- 
iciency  of  scripture  as  interpreted  by  the  church, 
lut  its  sufficiency  as  inteiprded  by  the  private 
adgment  of  every  individual.  It  makes  every 
Christian  man  in  this  sense  a  church  to  himself. 
•  But  Fanaticism,  which  we  do  not  here  use  at 
II  as  a  term  of  obloquy  or  disparagement,  goes  a 
tage  still  beyond  Independencr*  discarding  even 
le  principle  of  confining  itself  to  the  interpreta- 
on  of  scriptaxe,  and  asserting  the  right  of  each 
idividual  to  make  up  his  creed  not  only  from 
tat,  but  also  from  such  visions  or  private  inspira- 
(»8  as  he  may  suppose  himself  to  have  been  spe- 
ally  favoured  with  from  heaven.  It  thus  resem- 
les  the  most  transcendental  liberalism  in  civil 
>vemment,  or  that  which  we  have  called  Demo- 
■atism,  in  rejecting  all  restraint  or  guidance  what- 
ever, and  reducing  matters  to  such  a  state  that 
e  chances  are  agamst  so  many  as  even  any  two 
dividuals  being  of  the  same  rel^ion.  It  is  In- 
ipendency,  as  diat  is  Republicanism,  run  wild  in 
e  fulness  of  freedom  and  power. 
One  thing  is  well  worth  noting  in  regard  to  this 
nrse  which  the  spirit  both  of  civil  and  of  reli- 
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gious  liberalism  is  destiaed  to  run  when  it  is  once 
set  a  going.  How  strongly  does  that  in  which  it 
ends  resemble  that  from  which  it  began  !  After 
all,  one  kind  of  Absolutism  has  only  been  ex- 
changed for  another — that  of  the  monarch,  or  the 
aristocracy,  or  the  priesthood,  for  that  of  each  in- 
dtridual's  own  will  and  fancy.  As  Democratism 
makes  each  man  a  king  to  himself,  so  Fanaticism 
makes  each  man  a  pope  to  himself.  No  sort  of 
government  has  ever  been  found  long  practicable 
under  the  former,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  indis- 
pensable contrivance  by  which,  in  coining  to  a 
decision,  the  majority  is  held  to  represent  the 
whole ;  as  little,  probably,  could  religion  loi^  sub- 
sist in  Uie  form  of  mere  fiinaticism  in  any  commu- 
nity. The  tendency  of  both  diese  ananas  ia 
alike  to  (all  back  into  the  first  farm  of  absolutism, 
not  only  because  the  advantages  of  that  form  are 
exaggerated,  and  its  evils  diminished,  to  the  imagi- 
nation, by  experience  of  the  opposite  extremes,  but 
also  from  a  real  sympathy  there  is  between  the 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  that  of  absolutism,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  between  their  outward ' 
manifestations.  The  one  as  well  as  the  other,  in 
truth,  ia,  aa  we  have  said,  a  spirit  of  absolutism, 
that  is,  of  unqualified  unity  of  essence,  and  un- 
balanced, unlimited  wilfulness.  Both,  accordingly, 
are  equally  one-sided  and  egotiaticfll ;  equally  exclu- 
sive and  intolerant ;  equally  vun,  insolent,  fierce, 
and  unreasoning:  so  that  the  temper  generated 
in  the  one  state  of  things  becomes  the  most  natural 
preparative  for  the  other. 

This  short  exposition  of  general  principles  may 
help  us  to  detect,  under  deceptive  external  ap- 
pearances, the  reel  characters  of  the  several  reli- 
gious parties  that  appear  upon  the  scene  in  the 
last  and  the  present  periods  of  our  history,  and  to 
understand  some  of  their  movements  that  might 
otherwise  seem  inconsistent  and  unaccountable. 
It  will  be  foand  that,  notwithstanding  any  tacking 
and  winding  which  may  have  been  enforced  by 
the  pr«sure  of  circumstances,  the  main  course 
and  ultimate  objects  of  each  were  what  the  chart 
we  have  given  would  indicate. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  history  of  religion  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  the  appearance  of  the  nu- 
merous brood  of  minor  varieties  of  dissenters  styled 
the  Sectaries.  These  were  the  natural  progeny  of 
Independency,  and  some  of  them,  indeed,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Baptists,  or  Anabaptists,  as  they  were 
then  commonly  called,  were  simply  Independents, 
distinguished  only  from  the  general  body  bearing 
that  name  by  some  peculiar  tenets  not  affecting 
either  the  essential  principle  of  belief  upon  which 
the  above  classification  is  founded,  or  even  the 
superficial  characteristic  of  church  polity.  The 
greater  number,  however,  range  under  the  more 
advanced  principle  which  we  have  called  Fana- 
ticism, and  were  only  the  ofi^ring  of  Independ- 
ency, inasmuch  as  the  latter  phasis  of  religious 
libualism  was  that  which  immediately  precedol 
and  may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  to  the.f<(Hiner. . 
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The  Seeteies  b^an  to  make  ihdr  appearauoe  im- 
mediately afler  £e  anembliDg  of  me  Long  Par- 
liameot  m  November*  1640,  serving  for  the  same 
diagnostic,  or  performing  the  same  fimcti(nis,witk  tfae 
political  wcietieB  which  sprung  up  in  the  French 
Rerolation  on  the  opening  of  uie  Constituent  As- 
sembly. At  this  date  the  parliament  itself  was  almost 
to  a  man  episcopal.  One  of  the  earliest  votes  of  the 
Commons  was  a  resolution  that  none  should  sit  in 
their  House  but  such  as  would  receive  the  com- 
munion according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
Eu^land ;  nor  had  any  other  kind  of  dissent  takeo 
root  till  now  even  in  the  country,  except  that  sort 
of  primitive  puritanism  which  conriated  chiefly  in 
an  aversion  to  some  of  the  rites  and  cerononies  of 
the  established  worship.  Presbyterianism,  whose 
qaarrel  with  episcopacy,  fiercely  as  it  had  been 
carried  on,  was  merely  about  the  external  matters 
of  church  government  and  forms  <tf  wnsfaip,  was 
as  yet  confined  to  Scotland :  it  does  not  appear 
that  even  those  of  the  English  puritans  who  were 
most  dissatisfied  with  some  things  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  established  church,  and  would  have 
gone  farthest  in  restraining  and  curtailing  the 
power  of  the  bishops,  had  generally  made  up  their 
minds  to  the  enUre  abolition  of  the  order.  Cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  union  between  the  puritanical 
party  in  England  and  the  Scotch  presbyterians, 
eva  befcne  the  course  of  political  events  threw 
them  into  each  other's  arms;  in  particular,  the 
prevalent  doctrinal  tluoli^  of  the  puritans  tended 
to  alienate  them  from  the  growmg  Anninianiam  of 
tiw  Englidi  cJiurch,  and  to  tarn  their  regards  and 
cympeuiies  to  their  brethren  of  the  same  Calvin- 
istic  fitith  in  Scotland.  But  it  was  the  visit  of  die 
Scotch  commisrioners  to  London,  about  the  same 
time  with  the  sssemblii^  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
that  properly  planted  Presbyterianism  in  England. 
"  The  king  retires  to  London,"  writes  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  **  and  Scotch  commissioners  are  sent  up 
thither,  and  they,  both  by  the  parliament  and  city, 
are  looked  upon  as  angels  of  light :  and  they  fre- 
quent the  congr^ations  of  the  chief  dissentii^ 
presbyters,  who  firom  all  quarters  of  the  kin^om 
flow  up  to  this  city,  as  if  they  were  to  convert  an 
unsanctified,  heathen  nation;  and  Timothy  and 
TitUB  are  upon  all  occasums  proved  not  to  have  been 
bishops,  aa  a  diatmct  order  fr(mi  presbyters ;  and 
tfae  rites  of  die  chnrch  of  no  better  appellation 
than  anperatitions ;  and  tfae  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  faath  a  book  written  against  it  with  no  less 
title  than  Jesus-worship  Confuted }  so  as,  if  a 
Mahometan  had  heard  it  cried  in  the  streets,  as  it 
Iras,  as  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  passing  by,  surely 
he  might  justly  have  thought  this  nation  at  that 
time  was  denying  ita  Saviour."*  Thus  furiously 
blown  upon,  the  flame  of  the  new  religion  spread 
with  wonderful  rapidity ;  the  City  of  I^ndon  very 
■oon  became  generally  presbyterian ;  a  large  sec- 
tiso  of  the  House  of  Comrnons  caught  tlu  same 
•pirit ;  the  Assembly  of  Divines  began  thdr  deli- 
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beratioDS  in  the  summer  of  164S,  and  tine  fm- 
byterianism  speedily  acquired  ao  cmnptae  m 
ascendancy  as  to  be  enabled,  from  that  stron^fat^ 
to  force  the  recognition  of  itself  by  the  parliiBMS! 
and  the  country  as  the  national  profesaion  of  fsitk 
By  this  time,  however,  both  Independency  nd 
the  many-headed  strength  of  Sectarianism  had  ilio 
arisen  out  of  the  great  deep  sea  td  0][HnioD  vtmb 
the  storm  was  now  tossing ;  and  their  united  nm 
formed  a  gathering  wave  close  behind  pnabr- 
tery,  which  already  felt  no  little  uneasmesa '« 
being  so  pursued  and  pressed  upon.  In  1646 
the  Reverend  lliomas  Edwards,  a  zeakns  ff^r- 
terian  minister  of  London,  pabliabed  &  stnege 
work  under  the  title  of  **  Gtejnpnnft,  or  a  Calskgue 
and  Discovery  of  msny  of  the  &rmi,  Henaa. 
Blasphemies,  and  pernicious  prscticea  of  flie  Sec- 
taries this  time,  vented  and  acted  in  EiH^aad  k 
these  last  four  years," — the  three  parts  makiDg  a 
thick  little  quarto  of  above  six  hundred  page8,-iD 
which  he  enumerates  no  fewer  than  sixteen  djKior. 
species  of  heretical  sects  then  flonriahing  ia  Ecf- 
land ;  namely,  Independents,  Brawnists,  Millea- 
naries,  Antinomians,  Anabaptists,  Amiimans,  lAes- 
tin«,  Familists,  Enthusiasts,  Seekers,  Perfecdsb, 
Socinians,  AriAns,  Anti-Trinitarians,  Anti-Scrtp- 
turista,  and  Sceptics.*  The  IndependnitB  andS«- 
taries  not  only  had  now  many  congregatiais  c 
London  and  other  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  hu- 
dam,  bat,  besides  msintaining  an  active,  obstjane, 
tormenting  opposition  in  the  aasembhr  td  dirioa 
iteelf,  were  fost  advancing  to  become  uie  doniDaE: 
party  in  the  parliamoit,  and  in  ftnay  «nc 
already  omnipotoit.  liiia  last  resolt  bid  bea 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  remodelling  wlucfa 
the  army  hM  undergone  tfae  precedii^  vear  afas 
the  bredang  up  of  the  negotiadaoB  at  &xtr^ 
**  When  the  old  regiments  were  brtdEcn,"  lo  qM 
the  account  of  the  modem  Historian  of  Pnrhamm 
"  the  chaplains,  being  discharged  of  coone,  re 
turned  to  their  cures;  and,  as  new  ones  wm 
formed,  the  officers  applied  to  the  paiiiament  sac 
assembly  for  a  fresh  recruit ;  but  the  preriiyterc 
mioisten,  bong  possesaed  of  warm  besiefioe^  mm 
unwilling  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  another  can- 
paign,  or,  it  may  be,  to  serve  with  men  of  sud 
desperate  measures.  This  fotal  acddeat  fnmc 
the  ruin  of  the  cause  in  which  the  parii-T^' 
were  engaged ;  for.  the  army  beiiw  tattae  <:' 
cfaaplaina,  who  might  have  leatrainea  the  mecv- 
laritiesof  tbev  seaU^officen  artopilnr  pmdbci 
in  their  several  regiments,  depending  tipuo  ■  kce 
of  miraculous  assistance  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
out  any  study  or  preparation;  and,  wtcn  its 
imaginations  were  heated,  they  gave  vait  t» 
most  crude  and  undigested  abaorditiea.  Nflc 
the  evil  rest  there ;  fin-,  from  preaefaii^  ai  tfae 
head  of  dieir  regiments^  th^  took  poasBaiiu 
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the  oountiT  pnlpiti  were  they  were  quartered,  till 
at  length  mey  spread  the  infection  over  the  whole 
natioii,  and  woi^t  the  regular  ministry  into  con- 
tempt."*  "  It  was  the  ministers  that  loit  all  by 
forBuking  the  army,"  says  Baxter,  himself  a  pres- 
byterian,  "  and  betaking  tbemaelTes  to  an  easier 
and  quieter  way  of  life.   When  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
army  went  out  each  regiment  bad  an  able  chap- 
lam;  but  after  Edgehill  fight  most  of  them  went 
home,  and  left  the  army  to  their  own  c(mducL"t 
The  victory  at  Naseby,  and  the  other  successes 
which  immediately  followed         new  model," 
raised  the  fame  and  influence  of  the  army  to  the 
highest  pitch :  in  part  by  moral,  in  part  by  mate- 
rial force,  the  Independents  and  Sectaries,  with 
Cromwell  at  their  head,  carried  everything  before 
them,  in  parliament  and  elsewhere;  the  presby- 
terian  members  were  thrust  out  from  the  House  of 
Commons — ^the  presbyterian  ministers  were  forced 
to  forego  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  church 
livings — Presbytery}  erst  pursued  and  pressed 
upon,  waa  now  overwhelmed  and  swallowed  up  by 
Independency.  The  colhsion  of  the  two  forces  may 
be  dated  from  the  ^peacbment  of  the  ^ven  mem- 
bers by  the  army  and  their  secession  from  the 
House  in  June,  1641,  and  the  catastrophe  from 
the  executioa  of  the  kii^  about  eighteen  months 
afterwards. 

Then  commenced  the  reign  of  a  general,  and, 

practically,  almost  universal  toleration,*wiuch  sub- 
sisted till  the  Restoration,  a  space  of  nearly  eleven 
years.  The  principle  of  religious  liberty  could 
hardly  have  suggested  itself  to  any  speculators 
before  the  Reformation ;  hut  it  was  taken  up  and 
maintained  with  more  or  less  reservation  by  various 
writers  not  long  after  that  event.  Upon  Uie  burn- 
ing of  Servetus  at  Geneva,  in  1553,  a  controversy 
arose  on  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  repress 
heresy  by  the  arm  of  the  civil  power,  which  was 
strenuously  denied  in  a  work  published  in  Latin 
at  Baail  die  following  year,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Uartinus  Bohus,  and  which  was  attri- 
buted by  Beza,  who  answered  it,  to  the  celebrated 
Sebastian  Castalio.  The  author,  a  French  trans- 
lation of  whose  woric  was  soon  after  published  at 
Lyons,  cites  several  preceding  writers  as  havii^; 
promulgated  the  same  opinions.  A  more  famoua 
lefence  of  the  same  or  sunilar  views  appeared  also 
it  Basil  in  1565,  the  treatise  of  James  Acoutius, 
)r  Aconzio,  entitled  De  Stratagematibus  SataruBf 
>f  which  an  English  translation  by  John  Ooodwin, 
he  Independent  minister,  was  published  at  Lon- 
lon  in  1648,  with  the  title  of  "  Satan's  Stratagems, 
»r  the  Devil's  Cabinet  Council  Opened;"  and  re- 
SBued  in  1651,  with  that  of  "Darkness  Disco- 
ered,  or  the  DeriFs  Secret  Stratagems  Laid 
)pen."  Acontius,  however,  excepts  atheists  and 
postates  from  the  toleration  which  he  would 
ccord  to  mere  heretics ;  and  even  these  lattet  he 
oes  not  deny  the  abstract  right  of  the  mi^sKJr 
>  punish,  only  endeavours  to  show  that 
luch  the  wiser  as  wdl  as  the  safer  oam^^  i$ 

•  NMl.Hlrt.M.li.aM  ^'^^'l^^ 


reasonable  as  well  as  more  in  accordant  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity — to  leave  them  alone.  But  the 
earlieat  vindication  of  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom,  in  its  widest  extent,  that  appeared  in  the 
English  language,  seema  to  have  been  a  tract  en- 
titled *'  Religious  Peace,  or  a  Plea  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  long  since  presented  to  King  James 
and  his  High  umrt  of  Parliament,  by  Leonard 
Buaher,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1614*  «nd 
again  in  1646.  Busher  would  extend  the  most 
perfect  toleration  not  only  to  all  forms  of  Christ* 
lani^,  in  other  wnds,  to  all  diverutiea  oi  heresy, 
but  also  to  every  odier  religion  as  well  as  to  the 
Christian ;  nor  would  he  have  any  punishment  or 
restraint  applied  even  to  persons  of  no  religion  at 
all  *   But  mis  and  the  other  schemes  that  have 
been  noticed  were  nothing  more  than  the  specula- 
tions of  individusl  writers ;  the  honour  (tf  having 
founded  the  first  church  or  sect  that  made  uni- 
versal toleration  one  of  the  articles  of  its  creed  snd 
practice  has  been  claimed  for  the  Reverend  Roger 
Williams,  who  was  bom  of  a  reputable  family  in 
Wales  in  1598,  and  was  educated  at  the  Universi^ 
of  Oxford ;  bu^  after  having  been  ordained  in  the 
established  diurcb,  embrace  the  principles  of  the 
puritans,  and  emigrated  in  1631  to  the  young 
colony  of  Massachusetts  in  New  England,  from 
whence,  however,  he  was  baniahed,  tuee  or  four 
years  afterwaida,  **  as  a  distmbeT  of  tihe  peace  of 
the  chnrch  and  etnnmmwealth,"  and  dnven  to 
take  refuge  with  a  few  followers  among  Uie  Indians 
of  what  is  now  called  Rhode  Islsnd,  where  he 
founded  the  settlement  of  Providence  on  a  tract  of 
territory  purchased  from  the  native  inhabitants. 
The  settlers  were  afterwards  joined  by  other  exiles 
from  Massachusetts;  and  in  1643  Williams  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  and,  principally  it  is  said  by 
the  aid  of  the  younger  Sir  Henry  Vane,  obtained 
from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  governor  and 
admiral  of  all  the  plaittatious,  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration for  the  new  colony,  under  the  name  of 
'*the  Incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations  in 
Narragansett  Bay."    In  1662  a  second  charter 
was  obtained  from  Charles  II.,  in  whidk  the  in- 
corporation was  strted  "the  English  CoIoot  of 
Rhode  Island  snd  Providence  Plantations  in  New 
England  ;"  and  by  this  more  especially  the  most 
ample  and  unrestricted  reUgious  freedom  was 
made  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitutaon. 
It  was  declared  that  religion  should  be  wholly  and 
for  ever  free  from  all  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
power ;  so  that  not  only  were  all  varieties  of  sects 
tolerated,  but  no  dominant  or  favoured  sect  was 
established.   Of  this  latter  peculiarity  the  state 
founded  by  Roger  Williams  probably  afforded  the 
first  exemxiUfic«don  in  Christendom  j  and  he  may  be 
coneidered  to  have  th™  planted  the  germ  of  the  sub- 
ftequfeiA  putite  Mii  \mwMM\  xcU^ous  liberty  of  the 
Am^^^ea.  \uU\«.dels\andit.elf.however, 
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the  raniltB  have  been  described  as  not  dtt^ther 
satisfactory  in  some  respects.  One  writer  m  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  briefly  characterises 
the  country  by  the  words  bona  terra,  mala  gent 
(the  land  good,  but  the  people  bad),  and  a£fuin)F 
^t  the  colony  was  "  a  colluvies  of  Antinomians, 
Familists,  Anabsptista,  Antisabbatariansi  Armi- 
nians,  Socinians,  Quakers,  Ranters,  and  everything 
but  Roman  Catholics  and  true  Christians."* 
"  So  little,'*  says  Dr.  Morse,  **  has  the  civil  autho- 
rity to  do  with  religion  here,  that  no  contract  be- 
teen  a  minister  and  a  society  (unless  incorporated 
far  that  purpose)  ia  of  any  force.  It  is  probably  for 
these  leasona  that  so  many  different  sects  have 
ever  been  found  here,  asd  that  the  Sabbath  and  all 
reliipons  insdtntions  have  been  more  nulected  in 
this  than  any  other  of  the  New  Enp;land  StateB."t 
The  same  writer  observes  that,  besides  the  nume- 
rous religious  sects  in  Rhode  Island,  "  there  is  a 
coniiderable  number  of  the  people  who  can  be 
reduced  to  no  particular  denomination,  and  are,  as 
to  religion,  strictly  Nothir^riaru  and  that, 
although  in  some  parts  public  worship  is  attended 
with  punctuality  and  propriety,  in  others  they  make 
the  Sabbath  a  day  of  visiting  and  festivity,  and  in 
others  they  esteem  every  day  alike,  having  no 
place  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  religious  wor- 
ship." He  admits,  however,  that,  aldiough  the 
clergy  are  dependent  wholly  on  the  integrity  of  the 
peopiie  for  their  support,  their  salaries  not  being 
recoverable  by  law,  yet  they  "are  in  ^eru 
liberally  maintained,  and  none  who  merit  it  have 
reasm  to  complain  for  want  of  support-''^  A 
later  writer  informs  na  that  die  fiivourite  tenet  of 
the  first  clergymen  of  the  state,  **that  human 
learning  is  no  way  necessary  to  a  gospel  preacher," 
appears  to  have  operated  with  an  unfortunate  effect 
on  the  diffusion  of  literary  knowledge  among  the 
people ;  so  that  "  only  a  small  part  of  the  people 
have  a  Bible  in  their  houses,  and  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  them  are  unable  to  read  or  write."$ 
Morse,  in  like  manner,  had  long  before  stated  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
of  Newport  and  Providence  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  "involved  in  greater  ignorance  perhaps  tluui 
in  any  other  |tart  of  New  £ngland."||  Williams 
himself  ia  said  to  have  become  a  Baptist  a  few 
years  after  hia  settling  at  Providence,  and  to  have 
founded  there  a  churm  of  that  pereiiaaion,wluch  re- 
mained united  till  1653,  when  a  dispute  about  some 
rite  or  doctrine  divided  the  coi^regation  into  two. 
The  same  fate  also  befel  a  Baptist  church  esta- 
blished at  Newport  by  Williams's  chief  coadjutor 
in  all  his  proceedings,  a  Mr.  or  Dr.  John  Clarke, 
who  was  at  once  preacher,  physician,  and  politician. 
Williams  himself  survived  till  1683,  by  which  time 
Ihs  colony,  which  ia  said  to  have  oiigindly  oonnited 

•  Dr.  Uktbai*!  Huaillft,  n  HUonr  of  New  EoiUnd,  Book  tU. 
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of  only  forty  individuals  besides  hinudf,  hid  poa 
to  a  population  of  several  thousands:  in  HSOAt 
number  of  souls  in  the  State,  according  to  Umt, 
was  11,935  (including  985  Indians  and  M 
negroes),  produced  "  chiefly  by  Ha  natitn]  i> 
crease  of  the  first  settlers."  Williuni  ii  k 
author  of  two  publications  in  8np|>0Tt  of  lu  fc- 
vourite  principle;  the  first  entitled  '*BWi 
Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  CounK 
discussed  between  Truth  and  Peace,"  Loo.  I6ti, 
the  second,  a  vindication  of  the  formor  ^liiati 
attempted  refutation  by  a  Hr.  Cotton,  i  fioii 
clei^iyman,  Lon.  1652.* 

At  the  time  when  die  patriarch  of  Rhode  Idei 
made  his  stand  in  this  bold  manner  for  the  vida 
religious  liberty,  intdennce,  bigotry,  and  wfs- 
stition  nowhere  held  more  potent  sway  thuKK!: 
the  puritan  colonists  of  New  England— themtdo 
fugitives  from  the  ecdesiaaticu  tyraimy  of  lie 
native  land.  Williams,  aa  we  have  seen,  Win 
driven  irom  Massachusetts  in  1634  for  bis  diss 
from  the  religion  of  the  dominant  paity ;  ^: 
expulsion  procured  the  colony  only  aTnybr' 
respite  from  such  troubles  aud  dirtnctiosi.  I' 
1633  there  had  arrived  from  England,  akDE*" 
some  other  ministers,  the  Mr.  Cotton  wbo  baj* 
been  mentioned  as  many  years  afterwardi  Ac  > 
ponent  of  Williams  in  the  controversy  abnt 
ration ;  and  in  hia  company  a  Mrs.  Hutchiiaci 
lady  posaesaed  by  aome  very  singular  tnd 
aiaitic  notiona,  whidi  she  aeon  began  to 
abroad  with  g^«at  zeal  and  activity.  AnuiigK' 
crotchets  she  ia  said  to  have  maintiined  tb: : 
Holy  Ghost  dwelt  personally  in  ereiy  jus; 
man  or  woman.   This  and  above  eigb^ 
peculiar  opinions  of  hers  were  at  le^ 
three  weeks*  debating,  condemned  as  entw 
and  heretical  in  a  synod  or  general  mectinfof: 
clergy  of  the  colony  held  at  Cambridge  in  ^•'^ 
1637,  her  friend  Mr.  Cotton  alooe  iiaeix 
and  she  and  some  of  her  principal  foUoven  i'* 
thereupon  sentenced  to  banishment.  Mn.  U^' 
inson,  with  her  husband  and  family,  took  reftR' 
the  first  instance  widi  Roger  Williams  in 
Island,  and  there  they  remained,  for  6,mt^ 
years ;  but  a  disagreement  then  took  place,  r- 
which  ahe  lemovM  to  the  Dutch  Gomiti;  ^ 
Newhaven,  and  thne  she  and  all  her  6s 
amounting  to  sixteen  persons,  were  the  tot  • 
lowii^  massacred  by  the  Indians,  with  theeiv-- 
tion  of  one  daughter,  whom  they  carried  any  **- 
them  into  the  woods.  This  waa  in  1643,  im:* 
same  year  either  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  rdipK- 
some  kindred  species  of  Antinomianim.  l- 
Bprung  up  in  Massachusetts  under  a  leader  C- 
name  of  (Sorton,  and  threw  the  colony  once  »^ 
into  a  ferment.  Gorton  and  many  of  his  ic\i<!*'' 
were  sentenced  to  impriaonment,  with  hiri  l^- 

•  Hoeh  InbrwUoB  mpMUsg  RcMr  WiUiM*  h  to  W  ^ 
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in  iroiiB,  a  severer  punuhment  being  threatened  in 
case  of  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  Meanwhile  the 
orthodoi  Puritanism  of  the  colony  was  every  day 
becoming  more  fierce  and  rampant ;  the  despotic 
majority,  which  imposed  all  its  own  whims  and 
prejudices  upon  the  whole  community,  now  came 
to  hold  that  the  wearing  of  uncropped  hair  was  an 
oience  against  the  word  of  God,  and  that  to  put  a 
|npe  of  tobacco  to  the  lips  was  nothing  less  than 
to  inhale  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit.  Upon 
this  latter  piece  of  daring  jffofanity  a  pcnal^  vras 
actually  imposed  by  the  government.  There  were, 
besides,  laws  by  which  iniOBoever  abould  not  com- 
nnnicate  with  the  State  church,  whieh  wai  a  spe- 
des  of  Independency,  was  deprived  of  all  civil  fimn- 
chiiei;  hy  which  the  worship  of  images  was  made 
pQDi^hfe  with  death ;  and  by  which  banishment 
was  proclaimed  against  heretics  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Under  the  last-mentioned  law  a  hot  perse- 
cution of  the  new  sect  of  the  Quakers  was  begun 
b  1656,  in  the  simimer  of  which  year  the  first  of 
tbem  that  made  their  appearance  in  the  colony 
ire  said  to  have  arrived,  some  from  England,  some 
rrom  the  neighbmtring  island  of  Baibaaoes.  They 
were  immediately  brought  before  the  authorities, 
committed  to  prison,  and  some  hooks  they  had 
brought  with  them  seized  and  burned  ;  and  in  the 
End  they  were  banished  from  the  colony  in  terms 
Df  the  law.  Afterwards  some  additional  laws 
were  made  specially  directed  against  Quakerism. 
Itvaseoacted  that  any  QniJEer,  after  the  first  con- 
riction,  if  a  man,  should  lose  one  of  hia  ears, — if 
I  voman,  should  be  severely  whipped ;  for  the 
»cond  offence  should,  if  a  man,  have  his  other  ear 
nit  off, — if  a  woman,  should  receive  another  severe 
A'faipping  ;  for  the  third,  whether  man  or  woman, 
ibould  have  the  tongue  bored  through  with  a  red- 
wt  iron.  Even  these  severities,  however,  being 
bund  insufBcient  to  eradicate  the  obnoxious  sect, 
t  was  at  last  enacted  that  every  Quaker  returning 

0  the  country  after  banidmient  should  be  put  to 
leath ;  and  several  persons  were  actually  executed 
tuder  this  monstrous  law.  The  persecution  of 
he  Quakers  in  Massachusetts  contmued  with  no 
;bBtement  till  after  the  Restoration,  when  it  was 
t  last  put  a  stop  to  by  an  order  obtained  by  their 
riends  in  En^luid  from  the  king,  in  Sept^ber, 
661,  prohilnting  the  infliction  upon  diem  either 
f  death  or  of  any  other  corporal  punishment  on 
ccount  of  their  opinions.  The  spirit  of  intoler- 
nce  had  nowhere  else  been  carried  to  the  same 
eight  of  sanguinary  fury ;  but  in  a  more  mit^ated 
egree  it  had  pervaded  others  of  the  New  England 
ittlements  as  well  as  Massachusetts.  In  Con- 
ecticut,  for  instance,  it  was  also  the  law  that  none 
ut  church  members  should  vote  at  elections ;  and 

1  1658  the  general  court  of  Newhaven,  the  pre- 
iding  authority  in  that  State,  passed  an  act  or 
rdinonce  declaring  that,  "whereas  there  is  a 
orsed  sect  of  heretics  lately  sprung  up  in  the 
'orld,  commonly  called  Quakers,  who  take  upon 
wm  that  tb^  are  immediately  sent  from  God, 
nd  infallibly  aanated  by  the  Spirit,  who  yet  speak 


and  write  blasphemous  opinions,  despue  govern- 
ment and  the  order  of  God  in  church  and  com- 
monwealth, speaking  evil  of  dignities,  &c. — 
therefore,  whosoever  should  bring  or  cause  to  be 
brought  into  the  colony  any  known  Quaker  or 
other  blasphemous  heretic  should  forfeit  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds ;  if  a  Quaker  should  come  into  the 
colony  on  civil  business,  he  should  be  bound,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  to  make  his  appearence  before 
a  magistrate,  from  whom  he  shoud  obtain  licence 
to  pass  on  hii  business  for  a  certain  limited  time, 
havii^f  one  or  more  penons  to  attend  upon  and 
watch  his  proceeding  at  his  own  charge ;  if  he 
disregarded  this  reqmrement,  he  should  ^  punish- 
able with  whipping,  hard  labour,  and  solitary  con- 
finement, for  the  first  offence;  for  the  second, 
should  be  branded  in  the  hand,  as  well  as  impri- 
soned and  put  to  labour ;  for  the  the  third,  should, 
along  with  a  new  consignment  to  solitary  impri- 
sonment and  hard  work,  be  branded  in  the  other 
hand ;  for  the  fourth  should  have  the  tongue  bored 
through  with  a  red-hot  iron,  imprisoned  and  kept 
to  labour  again,  and  at  last  sent  out  of  the  colony 
at  his  own  cost. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
even  in  Ena^and  at  this  time,  where,  under  Uw 
government  of  the  Protector,  a  practical  toleration 
was  extended,  as  we  have  staled,  to  all  sorts  of 
rdigionists,  so  long  as  they  refrained  from  disturb- 
ing the  government  or  the  peace  of  the  community, 
the  Quakers  exposed  theonselves,  by  the  excess  of 
their  zeal,  to  a  good  deal  of  sufferii^.  The  foundor 
of  this  sect  was  Geoige  Fox,  who  was  born  at 
Drayton,  in  Ijancashire,  in  1624.  His  father  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a  weaver,  and  he  himself,  when 
he  reached  the  proper  age,  was  put  apprentice  to 
a  shoemaker,  who  also  dealt  in  wool  and  sold 
cattle,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  money  passed  through 
Fox's  hands.  "  While  I  was  with  him,"  says 
Fox,  "  he  was  blessed ;  but  after  I  left  him  he 

broke,  and  came  to  nothing  While  I  was  in 

that  service  I  used  in  my  dealings  the  word 
*  verily;*  and  it  was  a  common  saying  among 
people  that  knew  me,  If  Greorge  says  *  verily,* 
there  is  no  alterii^  him.  When  boys  and  nide 
people  would  laugh  at  me,  I  let  them  alone  and 
wait  my  iray ;  but  people  had  generally  a  love  to 
me  for  my  innocency  and  honesty."*  The  follow- 
lowing  is  his  own  accomit  of  the  incident  by 
which  his  first  strong  impressions  of  religion  were 
awakened : — "  When  I  came  towards  nineteen 
years  of  age,  being  upon  business  at  a  fair,  one  of 
my  cousins,  whose  name  was  Bradford,  a  pro- 
fessor, and  having  another  professor  with  him, 
came  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  drink  part  of  a  jug 
of  beer  with  them,  and  I,  being  thirsty,  went  in 
with  them ;  for  I  loved  any  that  had  a  sense  of 
good,  or  that  did  seek  after  the  Lord.  When  we 
had  drunk  a  glass  apiece,  they  began  to  drink 
healths,  and  cidled  for  more  drink,  i^eeing  toge- 
ther that  he  that  would  not  drink  should  pay  all. 

•  AJoanMloft)MLin!,fta.,afUu4ABwat.EBiiMDt,udF«itb- 
flil8m«atorJeiuiChrift,OMr(*r<a.  AbEdlk  LH^UBebLM.! 
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I  was  grieved  that  any  that  made  profession  of 
religion  should  do  so.  They  grieved  me  very 
much,  having  never  had  such  a  thing  put  to  me 
before  by  any  sort  of  people ;  wherefore  I  rose  up 
to  go,  and,  putting  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  I 
took  out  a  groat  and  laid  it  upon  the  table  befbr« 
them,  and  said.  If  it  be  so,  I  will  leave  you.  So 
I  went  away,  and  when  I  had  0one  what  businesa 
I  had  to  do  I  returned  home,  but  did  not  go  to 
bed  that  night,  nor  could  I  sleep,  but  sometimes 
walked  up  and  down,  and  son^etimes  prayed  and 
cried  to  the  Lord,  who  said  unto  me,  Thou  seest 
how  youpg  people  go  together  into  vanity,  and  old 
people  into  the  earu ;  thou  must  forsake  all,  both 
young  and  old,  and  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  as  a 
stranger  unto  all."*  In  obedience  to  this  sup- 
posed voice  from  heaven,  he  made  himself  a 
dress  all  of  leather,  as  the  most  durable  material 
he  could  {HTOCure,  and  commenced  a  wandering 
life,  reading  the  Scriptures  as  he  went  about  tnm 
place  to  place,  and  extracting  &um  them  many 
new  and  true  meanings,  as  be  imagined,  by  the 
illuminating  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  He  also  saw 
many  visions,  prophetic,  as  he  believed,  of  things 
that  were  to  come  to  pass.  Having  at  last  reached 
LoDdou,  after  residing  there  for  a  short  time  he 
determined  to  return  home  to  his  friends;  this 
waa  in  1645;  but,  after  a  few  months,  he  again 
set  out  on  his  travels  more  fixed  in  his  pecu- 
liar notions  ^an  ever.  It  seems  to  have  been  now 
that  he  began  to  put  in  practice  most  of  those 
singularities  Qf  outward  demeanour  by  which 
his  followers  stiU  continue  to  be  distinguished. 
*'  When  the  liord  sent  me  forth  into  the  world," 
he  says  in  his  Journal,  *'he  forbade  me  to  put  off 
my  hat  to  any,  high  or  low;  and  I  was  required  to 
tiee  and  thou  ul  men  and  women,  without  any 
respect  to  riph  or  poor,  great  or  small.  And,  as  I 
travelled  Hp  and  down,  I  was  not  to  bid  people 
Good  piorrow  or  Good  evening ;  neither  nugbt  I 
bow  or  scrape  vrith  my  leg  to  any  one;  and  this 
made  the  sects  and  professions  to  rage.^'t  He  now 
also  gave  up  all  attendance  upon  ^e  services  of 
r^igion  in  the  public  churches.  He  began  to 
preach  in  1641  at  Duckenfield,  near  Manchester ; 
and  soon  after  several  of  his  disciples,  both  men 
and  women,  followed  his  example,  according  as 
they  conceived  themselves  to  be  moved  by  the 
Spirit  In  1649  Fox  got  into  his  first  trouble 
with  the  constituted  authorities  by  hts  conduct  in 
interruptine  the  public  service  in  a  church  at  Not- 
tinglum,  where,  upon  the  clergyman  telling  the 
people  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  that  they  were 
to  try  all  doctrines  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he 
stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  congregation,  and 
exclaimed,  **Oh,  no!  it  is  not  the  Scripture,  but 
it  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  opmions  and  reli- 
gions are  to  be  tried ;  for  it  was  the  Spirit  that  led 
people  into  all  truth,  and  gave  them  the  knowledge 
of  it."   As  he  persisted  in  continuing  his  apeet^ 

•  A  Jownil  of  th*  Ub,  tuu  of  thmt  Aneint,  Bmlnent.  and  Faltli. 
lUSemMofJeini  Christ,  Oewgf  Vox.  Wi  SdlbLaidi,  USB^LSL 
t  IWd.  114.  -»  — 


the  officers  removed  him  from  the  churdt,  ud 
carried  him  away  to  the  gaol,  from  which  km 
brought  the  same  evening  before  the  mayor,  iUb- 
men,  and  sherifib.  The  result  was  a  slMst  inpti- 
sonmeut.  On  some  subsequent  occaiions  an  wudi 
he  conducted  himself  in  the  same  way  he 
in  the  stocks ;  and  at  last  &e  mi^istrates  of  Sctfai 
sent  him  to  priscn  for  mx  months.  These  mnt 
ments,  however,  instead  of  potting  dovn  the  in 
sect,  or  checking  their  zeal,  uad  ike  very  oppari 
effect.  "  By  this  time,"  to  quote  the  sumnund 
4  modem  ecclesiastical  historian,  **  Iheit  heni  d 
appear  some  other  visionaries,  of  the  same  milz 
and  complexion  with  George  Fmc,  who  spoke  a 
places  of  public  resort,  being  moved,  as  thej  ecc, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  even  stmie  women,  co- 
trary  to  the  modesty  of  their  sex,  went  aboatstnes, 
and  entered  into  churches,  crying  down  the  tw> 
iog  of  men,  and  exhorting  people  to  atteod  to 
light  within  themselves."*  The  name  Qmho 
was  first  given  to  Fox  and  hit  fidlomn,  vie 
himsdf  iuorais  ns  in  his  Joomal,  in  Ocute; 
1650,  by  Gervas  Bemet,  Esq.,  a  jnatiocafDoH 
before  whom  he  had  been  bnm^it,  m  lus  tn^ 
the  justice  and  those  about  faim  tremble  it  e 
word  of  the  Lord."  Being  conndered  to  be  or 
scriptive  of  the  emotion  with  whidi  they  me  va 
to  pronounce  their  public  addresses,  it  was  oicn 
caught  up  and  spread  among  the  people.  ""A 
length,"  continues  Neal,  "  they  distorfaed  t- 
public  worship  fay  appearing  in  ridicolous  \aia. 
with  emblematical  or  typical  representitiont 
some  impending  calamity ;  they  also  took  n: 
liberty  of  giving  ministers  the  reproai^l  vm 
of  hirelings,  deceivers  of  the  people,  false  propi^ 
&c.  Some  of  them  went  through  divers  toiu^ 
villf^^  nalrad,  denoundi^  judgments  and  cir 
mities  upon  the  nation."t  It  does  not 
however,  that,  slthoi^h  these  extranguioB  b: 
have  heoi  committed  by  jtersona  calling  tbem!t-» 
Fox's  disciples,  they  were  approved  either  bjr 
or  by  the  generali^  of  his  followexs.  It  ■ 
tenet  of  the  new  sect,  that  no  one  day,  lay 
than  one  house  or  building,  waa  more  saaed  x. 
another ;  but,  although  tiina  disowning  any  p-'* 
cular  sanctity  in  the  Christian  Sabbath,  tbey  f- 
began,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  to  make  'i> 
their  principal  day  of  meeting  for  religious  veto-' 
Quaker  meeting-houses  were  first  establisb^ 
Lancashire  and  other  parto  of  the  Kosth  io  1^ 
and  soon  after  in  the  Ci^  of  London ;  but  ii " 
not  till  some  years  subsequent  to  the  Bertoi:- 
that  the  congregations  were  all  organized  ioH 
body.  Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  eed  t-' 
fered  a  world  of  tribulation,  partly  inm  the  ^ 
tiltty  of  the  populace,  partly  inm  dte  vffi^''- 
coDduct  of  the  government  and  the  va^p^ 
which,  whether  or  not  provoked  in  some  dfp 
by  their  own  indiscretion,  they  genecd;  cn^'^ 
both  with  fortitude  and  meekness.  "  A  Chr^t- 
exhortation  to  an  asaembly,  after  the  pnn^ ; 
done  and  the  worship  waa  over,"  aaya  ooe  of  3c: 
•  H«l,Hiit  PoAlLSTL  1  tM-lf- 
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historians,  "  wu  detiotniiiated  intemiptii^  public 
worehip,  and  disturblDg  tbe  pri^t  in  Mb  office ;  an 
honest  tefltimonj  agaimt  sin  in  the  streets  or 
markets  was  styled  a  breach  of  the  peace;  and 
their  appearing  before  the  magistrates  covered,  a 
contempt  of  authori^ :  hoioe  proceeded  fines,  im- 
prisonments, and  spoiling  of  goods.   Nay^  so  hot 
ha  persecution  were  some  m^istrates,  tmtt,  by  an 
unparalleled  misconstnictioii  of  the  law  against 
Tyrants,  Uiey  tortured  with  cruel  whippings  the 
bodies  of  both  men  and  wometi  of  good  reputation, 
merely  because  they  went  under  the  denomination 
of  Quakm.'**   Fox  himself  was  repeatedly  sub- 
jected to  imprisonment  and  other  ill  usage,  some- 
times on  the  charge  of  metely  disturbing  tiie  peace, 
sometimes  on  that  of  tittering  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy.  Even  the  tolerant  and  liberal  government 
of  Cromwell,  under  which  most  other  sects  en* 
joyed  tranquillity  and  protection,  did  not,  as  we 
have  intimated,  put  a  period  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Quakers.  In  1656  Fox  and  two  of  his  friends 
were  taken  up  at  St.  Ives  on  the  chai^  of  distri- 
buting  papers  tending  to  the'disturbance  of  the  pub- 
lic peace  (the  papers  consisted  merely  of  an  exhorta- 
tion to  tiie  people  to  fear  God  and  learn  the  light 
from  Christ,  which  Fox  had  writ^) ;  and,  having 
been  brought  to  their  trial  after  nine  weeks*  con- 
finement, fdthough  nothing  illu;al  could  be  proved 
against  them,  were  6ned  twenty  marks  a-piece  for 
coming  into  court  iirith  their  hate  on,  and,  on 
refusing  to  pay  their  fines,  were  committed  to  a 
loathsome  dungeon,  where  they  remained  thirty 
weeka  until  released  by  an  order  from  Cromwell, 
obtained  only  after  repeated  applications.  The 
Protector,  however  much  disposed  to  interfere 
Booner,  appears  to  have  been  deterred  from  doing 
so  by  the  fear  of  offending  the  popular  feeling. 
The  same  year  two  other  Quakers,  respectable 
tradesmen,  having  been  apptehended  as  vagrants 
at  Exeter,  and  afterwards  brought  to  trial  at  the 
assizes,  were,  although  nothing  wss  proved  against 
tbem,  filled  forty  pounds  each  for  contempt  of 
coutt  becanse  they  did  not  take  off  their  hats,  and 
detained  above  a  year  in  prison  for  non-payment 
of  their  fines.   Many  oth«s,  both  men  ana  women, 
about  the  same  time,  were  fined,  imprisoned, 
whipped,  or  set  in  the  stocks,  generally  for  being 
found  wandering  about  as  vagrants,  or  for  being 
found  travelling  to  their  places  of  worship  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  which  was  called  breaking 
the  Sabbath.  It  tppeared,  by  an  account  presented 
to  parliament  in  1657,  that  there  were  then  one 
hundred  and  forty  Quakers  in  prison  in  different 
parts  of  Enzland,  and  that  one  thousand  nine 
tiundred  had  been  apprehended  and  punished 
in  the  preceding  six  years,  of  whom  twenty-one 
tiad  died  in  confoiement   Still,  it  does  not  appear 
any  of  them  were  punished  at  this  time  oq 
iccouat  of  any  peculiar  opinions  they  held,  ^ 


long  at  least  as  thity  refrained  from  publicly 
lacking  certain  points  of  the  common  belief,  th^' 
Soing  vhich,  indeed,  sometimes  exposed  the^w 


the  charge  of  being  guilty  of  the  crime  of  blas- 
phemy. On  the  contrary,  it  was  now,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  they  began  to  assemble  openly  for  reli- 
gious worship  in  meeting-houses  of  their  own. 
Their  first  place  of  meeting  in  London  is  said  to 
have  been  the  dwelling-house  of  Robert  Dringt  in 
Watling-street;  it  began  to  be  made  use  of  for 
thatpurpose  in  1654.  Soon  after,  on  their  liuihberB 
becoming  too  laive  to  be  accommodated  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  they  hired  die  and  Mouth  inn,  m 
St  Martin's  fe  Orand,  *■  where,'*  says  Neal, 
**  women  as  well  as  men  spoke  as  they  ^ere 
moved ;  and  when  none  were  moved  tbe^  was  no 
speaking  at  all.  The  novelty  of  this  assembly 
drew  great  numbers  of  people  thither  out  of 
curiosity ;  nor  did  any  give  them  disturbance  as 
long  as  they  continoed  quiet  within  themselvee. 
But  in  several  places,  where  they  bad  no  business, 
the  extravagance  of  their  speakers  was  insufiier- 
able.  One  of  them  interrupted  the  minister  in 
Whitechapel  Church,  and  disturbed  the  whole 
assembly.  A  female  came  into  Whitehall  Chapel 
stark  n^ed,  in  the  midst  of  public  worship,  the 
lord-protector  himself  being  present.*  Another 
came  into  tiie  parliunent-hmiae  with  a  trenchard 
in  her  hand,  which  she  broke  iti  pieces,  saying, 
'  Thus  shall  ye  be  broke  in  pieces.*  Thomas 
Aldom,  having  complained  to  the  protector  of  the 
imprisonment  of  some  friends  iti  the  country,  and 
not  finding  redress,  took  off  his  cap,  and  tore  it  in 
pieces,  saying,  *  So  shall  thy  government  be  torn 
from  thee  and  thy  house.'  Several,  pretending  an 
extraordinary  message  from  heaven,  went  about 
the  streets  of  London,  denouncing  the  judgments 
of  God  against  the  protector  and  his  council.  One 
came  td  the  door  of  the  parliament-hoUae  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  wounded  several  who  were  pre- 
sent, sayihg  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
kill  every  man  that  sat  in  the  House.  Others,  in 
their  prophetic  raptures,  denounced  judgments  on 
the  whole  nation,  and  frequently  disturbed  the 
public  assemblies  where  the  chief  magistrate  him- 
self waa  present.   Many  opened  theit  shops  on 

■  N«a],  howOTeT,  bu  qnotod  no  anthoritr  Ibr  thli  Hory,  tod  hii 
editor.  Dr.  Touluin,  hu  Mm  nnabla  to  dbaowr  when  he  got  it.  It 
!■  not  to  be  Ibimd  dtkn  in  SMr«l*i  Htitnn  «f  QiwkMiiB  or  Oam|b^ 
Hiatorj  of  the  Quakatm.  But  thete  tm  othei  iuUnen  in  which  pil- 
miltTfl  QnakerlHn  b  ■■•erted  to  hm  nade  thto  B»ltaardlii*rY  eM- 
bitioiiof  itwlf.  Dr.  Hone  neaUou  the  SiUowIbs  Ibets  ee  hftvlng 
Uken  place  \a  New  BngUnd  ebout  the  time  we  mn  now  tmUng  of : 
"  Thomaa  Nfwhonwwomt  iUn  •  BeellBir-hODta  aX  Boelan  with  s 
cmple  o[  gUM  boUlet.  end  broka  them  betoo  the  0DB|n|klkn,  ead 
thr^aiMiea  Thmt  wiU  t)u  lord  bnaksMlm  fuM.  AvMbm  tfane  K. 
Brewitei  eema  la  with  her  fitee  iiMted  u  blaek  aa  •  coal, 
neborah  WilioD  weat  through  the  etneteor Salem  aa  naked  u  abo 
wu  bora."  (Amet.  Omjg.  p.  189.)  The  Taaeaffe  la  anMNntly 

a  qooutlon  fttmt  (ome  other  walk,  the  tlUe  of  wh^  however,  k 
not  monttoned.  Fox  lihnielf.  in  hie  JooroaJ.  hae  the  wljowiog  «n- 
trie*!-"ie60.  A  Friend  went  naked  to«  A  ttaWa  (of  SkJ^ 
draUrlBR  tooth,  and  hewas  mneh  beatan."  tl.«L)  — "  WUliam 
Svmpwn  wai  moved  ot  tha  Lord  to  go,  at  eevrnl  Umw.  ftw  three 
^wirnakid  vril  batelort betee  tbem.aa a ricn  nnto  them,  in  mai. 

*»VV^y3^Wlt^^!«^»\Sue«."a*tote\\  them,  eo would  the 


*^^^Wt  *«^:^^toS^^im^ 
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the  LordVday,  m  deftanee  of  ihe  Uws,  and  were 

IM  very  obstinate  and  intractable  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  the  peace  without  some  marks  of 
geverity."* 

The  fun  cms  case  of  James  Naylor  iurnishes  the 
most  remarkable  example  that  has  been  recorded 
at  once  of  the  occasional  extraTagance  of  the  first 
Quakers,  and  of  the  sanguinary  bigotry  of  those 
times.  Naylor,  having  been  apprehended  at  Bris- 
tol, about  the  foegimung  of  December,  1656,  was 
sect  up  by  the  magistrates  of  that  city  to  the  par- 
liament, then  sitting,  which  immediately  appointed 
a  oommittee  to  investigate  the  case.  He  told  the 
committee  that  be  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of 
Axdidoe,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  that 
he  had  lind  there  till  he  was  married,  "  according 
to  the  world,"  whoa  two  or  tbiee  and  twenty. 
When  tiie  war  began  be  entered  the  army,  and 
became  a  quartermaster  in  Major-General  Lam- 
berths  troop.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  to  which 
the  report  of  the  committee  gave  rise,  Lambert 
afterwards  bore  strong  testimony  to  the  correctness 
of  NayloT*s  conduct  and  the  worth  of  his  character 
at  this  time.  "  He  was,"  said  he,  "  two  years  my 
quartermaster,  and  a  very  uBe^l  peTson.  We 
parted  with  him  with  great  regret.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  unbUuneable  life  and  converBation."t 
He  left  Uie  army  in  cMiseqtience  of  being  disabled 
by  ilhiess,  and  return^  home ;  "  about  which 
time,"  continues  the  report,  "he  was  a  member 
of  an  Independsttt  church  at  Horbery,  in  York- 
shire, of  which  church  Mr.  CSuiatopher  Marshall 
was  pastor ;  and  by  the  same  church  since  cast 
out,  as  himseif  confteseth  he  hath  heard ;  by  which 
church  he  was  chaxged  as  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
and  uncivil  and  wanton  carriage  with  one  Mrs. 
Roper,  a  married  woman,  as  that  she  should  sit 
on  his  knee,  and  kiss  him,  before  divers  other  per- 
sons." With  r^ard  to  the  blasphemy  for  which 
he  was  apprehended  at  Bristol,  it  was  clearly 
enough  proved,  by  the  admissions  of  the  puties 
themselves,  that  as  he  rode  from  Exet«r  to  that 
city,  while  some  women  led  his  horse,  others 
spread  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  before  him, 
«nging  the  words  "Holy!  Holy!  Holy!"  and  other 
eiacuUldons  ofpraise  appropriated  in  Scripture  to 
the  Saviour.  The  committee  found  "  that  the  said 
James  Kaylor  assumed  the  name  and  die  incom- 
mmucable  attributes  and  titles  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  as  the  Fairest  of  Ten  Thousand, — the 
Only  begotten  Son  of  God, — ^the  Prophet  of  the 
Most  High  God,— the  King  of  Israel,— the  Ever- 
lasting Son  of  Righteousness, — the  Prince  of  Peace, 
-—the  One  sent  to  judge  and  try  the  cause  of  Israel, 
— Jesus, — He  in  whom  the  hope  of  Israel  stand- 
eth."  As  far  as  anything  can  be  made  of  the 
somewhat  evasive  and  unintelligible  answers  of 
Naylor  himself,  it  should  seem  that  he  considered 
diese  epithets  and  laudatory  exclamations  to  be 
addressed  not  exactly  to  bhnself,  but  to  Christ 
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dwdling  in  him;  he  earnestly  discUimed  ujb 
tention  of  assuming  to  bimadf  the  honon  ik  L 
the  Creator;  but,  although  he  admitted  tlu  li 
did  not  check  the  adoration  of  his  female  admins 
he  professed  to  have  paid  very  little  atteutioii  ic ; 
and  to  have  no  distinct  recollectioa  of  vliu  vt 
words  were  that  they  used  in  their  letten  md  r. 
addresses.  "  One  tiling  also,"  say  the  comma 
in  their  report,  "  being  part  of  the  matter  of  x 
we  think  worthy  your  knowledge,  though  nr.: 
stress  will  not  be  laid  on  it ;  and  that  it^imti 
description  of  our  Saviour  by  Publiua  Leotub : 
the  Senate  of  Rome  in  writing  (which  is  ilioi: 
printed)  was  taken  uptm  one  of  James  NajL-! 

tOtendanta.  And  for  Na^lor'iliur.Ki 

colour  and  manner  of  wearing  it,  u  iIb  i' 
falcon  of  his  beard,  and  featur^and  penoa,  ^ 
much  agree  with  that  description ;  wlmiliB  T.: 
taken  notice  of  by  many  of  the  committo,  ii^- 
much  he  resembled  (as  they  apprehended, 
some  affectation)  the  picture  usually  dravs  :- 
our  Saviour."    One  ardent  devotee,  Dorca  h 
bury,  who  had  particularly  distingui^  be.-k 
in  singing  hosannahs  to  the  prophet,  andiprcL- 
ing  her  garments  before  him  is  hit 
through  Somersetshire,  affirmed  that  she 
dead  in  Exeter  gaol  for  two  whole  dsyt,  ud 
Naylor  had  restored  her  to  life  by  laying  Itit!^ 
upon  her !     Naylor  himself,  when  qneSK 
touching  this  transaction,  was  more  Uiui 
ambiguous  and  obscure  ;  he  was  rather  dmno^ 
to  say  anything  oo  the  sulgect,  bat,  upon  bti 
pressed,  admitted  Uiat  he  concaved  then  n 
power  in  him  from  above ;  "  and  il  it  the  &- 
power,"  he  continued,  "  whereof  yoareidx: 
Scriptures,  that  hath  raised  the  dead"  ftrj 
pears  to  have  believed  that  he  possessed  the 
of  recalling  the  dead  to  life,  but  to  have  had  i. 
as  to  its  having  been  actually  exeidaed  oa 
occasion.    One  of  the  most  curioiu  pii>K» 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  is  the  f  i>* 
ing : — "  John  Baynham,  deputy  to  the  terfi^ 
the  House,  to  whose  custody  Naylor  and  lute 
pany  are  committed,  informed.  That  the^ 
posture  of  James  Naylor  u  uttii^  in  adus.^ 
his  company,  both  men  and  women,  do  ami^ : 
kneel;  and  when  they  are  weary  of  loteelici^' 
sit  upon  the  ground  before  him,  mifpBgii»-\ 
divers  other  words  to  the  like  purpoM,— i*- 1 
Holy,  Holy,  to  the  Almighty,  to  the  tree  i-  ^ 
and  great  God !  and  story  to  the  Almi^ ' 
And  thus  they  do  usniuly  all  the  day  kof.  ' 
the  informer  never  heard  Naylor  singai  tfe^' 
And  saith,  there  is  great  resort  to  the  <sid  N-  ^ 
by  divers  persons,  who,  most  of  them,  dj 
before  him  in  the  manner  aftvesaid.  And  M:-'^ 
Simmons  (one  of  the  Bristol  woishippm},  ^ 
posture  aforesaid,  sung.  This  is  tlu  jfi^  ' 
Behold,  the  King  of  Righteousness  is  come!  i' 
further,  the  informer  saith,  that  he  oera 
the  said  Naylor  show  any  diali^  either  bTir/' 
or  otherwise,  of  that  honour  or  wonhif 
John  Stranger  and  his  wU^  Martha  Suet-* 
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and  Dorcas  Erbury,  and  the  rest  gave  him  as 
aforesaid.    And  a  member  of  the  House,  being 
lately  at  the  place  where  Naylor  is  now  a  prisoner, 
informs  the  committee  that  be  saw  Naylor  and 
his  company  in  the  posture  aforesaid,  and  heard 
John  Stran^r  and  one  of  the  women  sing,  Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  Qod!  and  Holy,  holy,  to  thee, 
thee,  thee,  Ixnd  God  !    And  whust  John  Strsnger 
sung  Uiese  wmds  he  did  sometimea  hx>k  upwards, 
and  sometimes  upon  James  Naylor.  Another 
member  informed  ns,  as  upon  his  own  view,  to 
the  same  purpose.    And  at  Naylor's  last  exami- 
nation before  the  committee,  being  Wednesday  the 
3rd  instant  (December),  one  WiUiam  Piggot  did 
inform  that,  Naylor  sitting  in  a  chair  where  he  is 
now  a  prisoner,  one  Sarah  Blackbury  came  to 
him,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said.  Rise 
up,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  fair  one,  and  come 
;  away  :  why  sittest  thou  amonz  the  pots  ?  and  pre- 
sently put  her  month  upon  nis  hand,  and  sunk 
down  upon  the  ground  before  him."  Naylor 
,  denied  that  the  woman  had  either  bowed  down,  as 
:  thus  stated,  or  touched  his  hand  with  her  monUt ; 
,  she  lud  only,  be  said,  taken  his  hand  m  hers.  It 
is  very  plain,  however,  that,  owing  peihaps  in 
,  great  part  to  his  imposing  presence,  Naylor  cxer- 
,  cised  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  imaginati<nis 
of  the  female  enthusiasts  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact ;  the  few  male  followers  he  had  seem  to 
hare  been  mostly  led  after  him  by  their  wives  :  he 
was  emphatically  a  ladies*  prophet.    By  the 
House  of  Commons,  however,  he  was  regarded  as 
a  personage  of  the  first  national  importance ;  his 
case  kept  them  in  hot  debate  from  morning  to 
night  from  the  5th  till  the  Hth  of  December  in- 
^  elusive,  and  called  forth  an  absolute  inundation  of 
the  learning  and  eloquence  both  of  theology  and  of 
'  law,  much  of  it  foaming  with  a  fury  and  rancour 
of  fonatic  zeal,  compared  to  which,  the  worst  ex- 
'  tTavagances  imputed  to  tiw  poor  ha^tcrazy  Quaker 
were  decent  and  respectable.*   First,  after  three 
days'  wrangling,  it  was  voted  "  That  James  Naylor, 
upon  the  wtwle  matter  of  fact,  is  gui%  of  hamd 
blasphemy  ;*'  and  "  That  James  Naylor  is  a  grand 
impostor  and  seducer  of  the  people."  Then  came 
the  question  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted, 
when  it  was  actually  moved  that  he  should  be  put 
to  death,  and  that  a  bill  should  be  prepared  and 
brought  iu  for  that  purpose !    The  debate  upon 
this  question  lasted  above  a  week,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  atrocious  proposition  was  only  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen,  the  numbers  being  82 
for,  nnd  96  against  it.  Among  other  speeches  deli- 
vered against  the  motion  was  a  most  elaborate  one 
by  the  Lord  Commissioner  Whitelock,  overflowing 
not  only  with  law  and  Latin,  but  still  more  wiw 
theology  md  Hebrew,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  it  was  solemnly  put  and  discussed  whether 
it  was  "  necessary  for  the  being  and  preservation 
of  the  people  and  commonwealm  of  England  lu.. 
James  Naylor  should  be  put  to  death !"  ^iiiq^j 
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it  was  resolved,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th,  "That 
James  Naylor  be  set  on  the  pillory,  with  his  head 
in  the'  pillory,  in  tht  Pslaoe  Yard,  Westminster, 
during  the  space  of  two  hours  on  lliurBday  next ; 
and  shall  be  whipped  by  the  hangman  through 
the  streets,  from  WesCminater  to  the  Old  £»:hange , 
London ;  and  theze  likewise  be  art  m  the  piUory, 
with  his  head  in  the  piUory,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  between  the  bours  of  eleven  and  on^  on 
Satur^y  next ;  in  each  place  wearii^  a  paper, 
containing  an  inscriptioB  of  his  crimes ;  and  that 
at  the  Old  Exchange  his  tongue  be  bored  through 
with  a  hot  iron ;  and  that  he  be  there  also  stigma- 
tized in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  B ;  and  that 
he  be  afterwards  sent  to  Bristol,  and  be  conveyed 
into  and  through  the  said  city  on  horseback,  bare- 
ridged,  with  bis  &ce  backward,  and  there  also 
publicly  whipped  the  next  market-day  after  he 
come  thither;  and  that  from  theuce  he  be  com- 
mitted to  prisfm  in  Bridewell,  liondon,  and  there 
restrained  from  the  socie^  of  all  people,  and  there 
to  labour  hard  till  he  shaU  be  released  by  parlia- 
ment ;  and  during  that  time  to  be  debured  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  shall  have  no 
relief  but  what  he  earns  fay  faia  daily  labours." 
This  sentence  was  executed  in  all  its  parts ;  and 
Naylor  endured  his  sufferings  with  the  courage  of 
a  martyr.  **This  day,"  says  Burton,  under  date 
of  37th  December,  **  B.  and  I  went  to  see  Naylor*s 
tongue  bored  through,  and  him  marked  in  the 
for^ead.  He  put  out  his  tongue  very  willingly, 
but  shrinked  a  little  when  the  iron  came  upon  lus 
forehead.  He  was  pale  when  he  came  out  of  the 
pillory,  but  high-coloured  after  tongue-boring. 
He  was  bound  with  a  cord  by  both  arms  to  the 
piUory.  Rich,  the  mad  merchant,  sat  bare  at 
Naylor's  feet  all  the  time.  Sometimes  he  sang 
and  cried,  wad  stroked  his  hair  and  face,  and 
kissed  his  hand,^and  sucked  the  Are  out  of  his 
fordiead.  Naylor  embraced  his  executioner,  and 
behaved  himseu  very  handsomely  and  patiently. 
A  great  crowd  of  peqslethae ;  the  sheriff  present, 
cum  ffluAu,  at  the  Old  Exchange,  near  the  con- 
duit."* Ac«ndinffto  the  account  in  the  Stete 
Triads,  some  of  his  fbUowers  were,  so  jnodi- 
giously  impious  and  silly  as  to  lick  hu  wounds, 
kiss  his  feet,  lean  in  lus  bosom,"  &c.  At  first, 
when  he  was  consigned  to  Bridewell,  he  refused  to 
work,  and  of  course,  in  terms  of  his  inhuman  sen- 
tence, was  left  to  starve ;  but,  after  fasting  for 
three  days,  he  submitted  to  the  only  means  by 
which  he  could  procure  a  little  food.  He  lay  in 
prison  for  two  years,  when  his  entfauaiaBm  at  last 
cooled  so  far  aa  to  induce  him  to  admit  that  he 
had  done  wrong  in  receiving  the  honours  that 
were  pajd  to  him  in  lus  projp-ess  to  Bristol. 
"  All  thofse  Tandug,  vrild  spirits,"  be  says,  in 
one  ot  iVip  T)ap«*  wtittftu  by  him  in  prison,  and 
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«iiareaB  I  gtT«  advastaMj  throogh  want  <^  judg- 
ment,  to  that  evil  apirit,  1  take  Bhaiiie  to  mndf." 
On  thii)  the  Rump  parliaaieDt  that  aaiemblea  after 
Oliver  Cromwell*B  death  allowed  him  to  go  at 
large ;  and  he  afterwards  published  some  tracts  or 
papsTB  in  defaice  of  the  QuaWs,  who  still  ac- 
knowledged him  as  one  of  their  body.  He  sur- 
vived his  restoration  to  liberty,  howev^»  only  a 
few  months.  In  the  latter  ei^  of  the  year  1660 
he  was  found  in  a  dying  state  in  a  field  in  Hun>- 
tingdonahire,  uid,  being  carried  home,  sooa  after- 
warde  expired,  being,  it  is  eupposed,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  last  boors  were 
breathed  away  in  the  expression  of  a  mild,  bene* 
Toleiti;,  and  Immble  piety ;  and  we  an  told  that, 
after  Ida  fall,  Naylor  was  a  man  of  fpnat  self-denial, 
and  very  diffident  and  jealous  of  himadf.* 

'  Hie  leading  principle  of  Quakeriam,  the  para* 
BUNint  aiUhonty  atb'^uted  to  the  8U(^;eations  of 
whsA  ia  assumed  to  be  the  divine  spirit,  or  a  voice 
from  heaveu  speaking  within  the  hevt,  being  in 
fact  the  dittinguishing  characteristic  of  what  we 
have  called  the  last  of  the  four  modes  of  religious 
belief,  was  adopted  in  this  time  of  teemii^  secta- 
rianism by  several  other  denominations  besides 
the  Quakers,  each  holding  'it  in  combinatiou  with 
some  other  peculiar  tenet,  by  which  it  was  modified 
into  a  new  system  of  faith  and  practioe.  The 
MiUenariana,  or  FifUi  Monarchy-men,  for  example, 
muted  it  with  the  belief  in  the  immediate  coming 
of  Christ  to  leign  ^wrsonally  foi  a  thousand  ^eara 
upon  the  earth,  with  the  sainta  fivr  his  ministers 
and  local  vie^erents.  The  Rantm  added  to  it 
the  persuanon  that  a  main  part  of  leli^on  con- 
siated  in  vocifetation  and  violoice  of  bodily  excite- 
ment The  Behmenists,  or  disciples  of  Jacob 
Behmen  (properly  BObme),  styled  the  Teutonic 
PhilcMopher,  who  had  preached  the  doctrine  of  the 
inward  light  even  in  England  long  before  Fox, 
held  it  of  course'  along  with  the  other  parts  of 
th^r  msster's  complicated  system  of  theological 
metaphysics.  The  Vanista,  or  followers  of  the 
younger  Sir  Harry  Vane,  otherwise  called  the  Seek- 
ors,  seem  to  have  conjoined  with  it  the  notion  that 
an  essoitial  attribute  of  religious  truth  was  a  cer- 
tain mistiness  or  vagueness,  eluding  distinct  api^e- 
bcnsion,  and  rather  to  be  groped  after  in  a  sort  of 
eontinnal  half-scepticism  than  ever  properly  found 
out  and  embraced  by  the  mind  as  a  solid  and 
satisfying  ramvictiim.  And  another  sect  called  the 
Mnggletoniaos,  who  profiessed  to  be  believera  in 
"  tlw  two  last  prophets  and  messengers  of  God, 
JtAm  Reeve  and  Lndowick  Muggleton,"  found  in 
the  great  Quaker  principle  an  assurance  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  as  well  as  of 
the  Divinity,  and  of  many  other  peculiar  crotchets. 
These  last  were  among  the  fiercest  antagonists 
bo&  of  the  Quakers  and  the  Behmenists,  appa- 
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rently  for  no  other  resaoa  so  nmdi  uonmc: 
of  the  omtiguito  of  their  respective  cmd^andu 
they  all  three  nad  in  comioon.  "Knmle^e 
the  true  God  and  the  right  devil,"  vriUs  Uu^ 
ton,  in  1661,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  femile 
tees  (they  seem  like  those  of  Naylor  to  hin  bit- 
mostly  of  that  sex),  *'  with  the  kaavledge  af  ii 
place  and  nature  of  heaven,  and  the  place  ci 
nature  of  hell,  with  the  persona  and  nature  oIil^ 
and  the  mortality  of  the  soul;  upcmtliekiiovltiiF 
of  these  six  principles  dependetn  thettenul  iL- 
pinesa  of  man,  in  which  Jacob  Bernon  wu^.: 
ignorant ;  yet  he  doth  talk  of  a  Ckid,  end  idrl 
and  of  angels ;  but  knows  nothiQg  of  the  pn: 
and  nature  of  them.  Yet  his  ph^pluol  li^ 
waa  above  all  men  that  doth  ^feu  raipn,  ^ 
this  commisBum  of  the  Bpint  came  forth,  ta. 
hath  brought  Jacob  Bemon's  light,  BodnunTg^ 
high  ligfata,  down  very  low  witUn  these  ten  jwi*^ 
"I muceno  question,*'  he  writes  toiDotlnda.- 
pie,  also  a  woman,  **  but  tlmt  you  shall  incras  : 
laith,  liKht,andlife,to  the  opposing  ofaUthotfL 
and  dark  lights,  the  Quak^,  that  have  so  Go! 
what  ia  within  them,  and  that  light  vithmtbcis' 
be  found  in  the  end  to  be  but  darkoeisi  aad'-- 
how  great  will  that  diu-kness  be '.  For  thci  C- 
and  their  light  within  themselves  will  po^ 
eternity;  for,  though  they  seem  to  be  the !» 
all  the  seven  churches  in  righteoaraen  lif- 
and  do  sufi«r  more  by  the  powere  of  tbe 
than  any  other,  yet  they  are  the  wiHvt  ^ 
seven  churches  in  pmnt  of  doctrine ;  ferlk]- 
abeolutely  th&  spirit  of  Antichrist,  vfai<^<^-- 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son."t  Hia 
other  irorks  arefidl  of  pasaaffestotheHUt^'i 
but  the  most  extniordin8i7  of  biseffiiuoiBx'' 
strain  u  his  *'  Sentence  of  Damnation"  nptR^" 
ty-sii  Quakers  of  Cwk,  who,  at  a  quuttrlj"' 
ing  held  there  in  July,  1673,  had  thoi^' 
necessary  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the 
tation,  which  it  seems  had  got  abroad,  tk  ! 
bad  gone  over  to  die  Mugdetonuaa.  u  ^  r ' 
many  of  their  brethren  haa  done,  by  pu^-'^ 
what  they  cdled  their  testimony  agunst  lbEc:i 
of  that  sect  The  testimony  is  a  ^oit  mi 
ratively  mild  protestation ;  Muggleton'irtj  : ' 
tends  to  thirteen  quarto  pages,  and  in  ecxa  -i 
arrogance,  though  not  perhaps  in  lUgni?!  - 1 
matw  any  falminatian  of  Hildel»ind 
One  paragn^h  of  it  b  curious, as  eiterk'' 
scmie  minuteness  into  the  histoiy  bothof  Mcfl 
tonianism  and  of  Quakerism : — **  Whereasy^e' 
this  spiri^  meaning  Reeve  and  Ho^letxt 
been  lurk^g  in  secret  places  for  a  seasoa;  -  i 
I  say  it  ham  been  almost  as  openly  dedjc^  I 
the  Quakers*  spirit  hAth,  and  almost  as  long  i'  ^ 
appeared  in  this  last  age  of  the  world,  f.T  z-] 
of  time,  as  the  Quakers*  anti-chriatisn  ipi'  -  ^ 
appeared.  It  is  almost  twenty-two  jtin  *  ^ 
this  commission  of  the  Spirit  hath  sppeaft''- 1 
the  spirit  of  Antichrist  in  the  Quskert  ht:  | 
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peered  but  few  years  more.  And  when  Reeve  and 
Muggleton  [the  repetition  of  thia  mercantile-firm- 
looking  designation  for  the  new  religion  has  an  odd 
effect]  did  appear  at  the  first,  this  declaration  and 
doctrine  was  far  more  public  than  the  appearance 
of  the  Quakers;  why?  because  we  wrote  our  faith, 
doctrine,  and  commissioa,  and  printed  it  to  tiie 
world,  whereby  the  people  took  more  public  notice 
of  us  than  of  the  Quakers ;  for  at  that  time  there 
were  but  few  Quakers  of  note  i  neither  did  they 
print  anything  of  their  faith  and  doctrine,  what 
they  would  have  people  to  believe ;  and  I  suppose 
that,  if  the  first  book  the  Quakers  wrote  to  vindi- 
cate the  principles,  of  the  Quakers*  doctrine  could 
be  produced,  it  would  not  bear  so  long  a  time  as 
Reeve's  and  'Mu^Ieton's  commission-book  doth. 
But,  however,  the  Quakers  at  that  time  had  witch- 
craft fits,  which  did  rather  fright  the  beholders  of 
them  than  in&rm  their  judgments.  But  since 
that,  Muggleton  hath  cast  out  that  devil  out  of 
many  of  Uiem,  by  the  sentence  of  damnation  upon 
the  chief  of  them ;  bo  that  it  hath  eased  the  whole 
body  of  the  Quakers  of  those  witchcraft  fits,  that 
were  formerly  veiy  rife  in  the  Quakers*  people ;  so 
that  now  there  is  hardly  awitchcraftfit  can  be  pro- 
cured amongst  them.  I  do  believe  that  we  nave 
written  and  printed,  if  it  were  poasible  to  gather 
them  all  togemer,  in  public,  more  than  most  of  the 
Quakers  in  England  have  Written ;  however,  our 
books  trouble  the  world  more  than  any  Quakers* 
books  do  whatsoever.  Likewise,  we  were  public 
?nough  twenty  years  ago  with  you  Quakers,  when 
we  gave  sentence  of  damnation  upon  four  of  your 
:hief  leaders,  if  not  the  first  broachers  of  the 
Quakers*  anti-ckristian  doctrine :  viz.,  George  Fox, 
:he  elder  and  younger  both,  Francis  Howgell  and 
Edward  Burroughes :  th^se  fotir,  sa  I  remember, 
were  the  first  Quakers  that  were  damned,  for  deny- 
ng  that  God  hath  a  body  of  his  own,  distinct  from 
nan  and  all  other  creatuKs. ...  .So  that  you  Qua* 
cers,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  have  the  least  cause 
o  say  this  spirit  hath  lun  lurldng  in  secret  places, 
ndeed,  we  have  not  followed  the  practice  of  you 
Quakers,  to  compass  sea  and  land  to  gain  prose- 
y tes,  as  many  of  you  have. . . .  .The  anti-christian 
pirit  in  the  Queers  hath  enlarged  itself  very 
(luch  within  these  fifteen  years,  which  hath  been 
he  cause  that  the  spirit  of  the  true  Christ  in  us 
lath  enlarged  itself,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
Lntichrist  in  the  Quakers,  and  more  especially 
ince  John  Reeve's  death ;  for  in  his  time  there 
rere  but  few  Quakers  in  comparison  to  what  are 
ow,  and  little  notice  taken  of  them  in  his  time ; 
ut  since  they  have  increased  and  multiplied  ex- 
eedingly.  But,  since  Munleton  began  to  oppose 
lem,  by  writing  against  that  bodiless  God  within 
lera,  it  hath  put  a  great  stop  to  them ;  and  not 
nly  so,  but  this  doctrine  of  fieeve  and  Muggi^.^Q,, 
ath  delivered  many  innocent  souls  out  "  . 
lares  of  the  Qoaken.  Besides,  the  spirit  Oi  i  . 
\rk  in  any  secret  place  when  I  wrote  to 
.ourne,  Samuel  Hooton,  William  Smith,  l^vVa''^ 
aylor,  and  several  others,  which  is  ficaf 


years  ago,  wherein  they  were  damned  to  eternity 
fbr  despising  that  doctrine  you  call  erroneous ;  and 
ever  since  that  letter  to  Runuel  Hooton  and  Wil- 
liam Smith,  I  have  not  been  suffered  to  lurk  in 
secret  places.    For  you  Quakers  have  caused  me 

to  be  the  publickest  man  in  the  world  I  am  not 

only  hated  of  you  Qoakera,  but  am  hated  of  all  the 
speakers  and  ministers  of  all  the  seven  ehwchea  of 
Europe,  besides  thousands  of  their  hearers ;  so  that 
it  is  an  impossible  thing  that  I  shoold  have  lain  in 
any  secret  place.**  He  afterwards  boasts  that  it  had 
never  been  his  custom  to  compel  people  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  whether  they  would  or  no,  as 
the  Quakers,  he  asserts,  were  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
"  You  Quakers,"  he  goes  <m,  **  keep  a  great  bustle 
to  keep  your  disciples  to  you,  for  fear  of  losing 
them ;  I  never  did  endeavour  to  get  your  disdplea 
from  you,  yet  there  are  many  of  them  that  are  come 
to  the  life  of  this  doctrine  of  Reeve  and  Muggleton, 
which  you  call  erroneous.  And  if  they  could  not 
have  fouud  rest  in  this  doctrine  and  onamiBsion, 
they  had  liberty  to  return  to  you  agam.  And  can 
you  Quakers  ml  the  reasen  why  so  miny  of  your 
disciples,  that  were  ahdolate  of  you,  should  come  to 
me  and  never  return  to  yon  again?  And  it  is  a 
more  admirable  thing  tiiat  there  should  not  be  one 
of  Mu^leton's  disciples,  or  true  believers  of  him, 
to  fall  from  him  to  the  Quakers,  not  this  fifteen 
years ;  I  know  not  one ;  neither  do  they  stumble 
or  startle  any  more,  if  they  truly  believe  Reeve  and 
Muggleton*s  doctrine.**  These  ten  years,  and 
better,  he  adds,  had  he  been  engaged  i^inst  the 
whole  host  of  Quakers,  they  being  many,  and  he 
but  one  man ;  yet  he  had  broken  the  jawbone  oi 
their  strength  to  pieces,  and  shattered  them  in  coin 
fusion.  Many  of  their  mightiest  men  of  valour 
had  come  against  him,  but  he  had  overcome  them 
all,  and  scattered  their  followers,  as  David  did 
Goliath  and  the  Philistines.  WiUiam  Fenn,  indeed, 
he  admits,  still  survived,  and  **  hath  been  mme  zeal- 
ous for  the  spirit  (tf  Antichrist  than  the  fbrmer  that 
went  before  him.*'  But  "  for  this,'*  exclaims  the 
prophet,  '*  heisdamned,body  and  soul,  to  eternity ; 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  shall  possess  the  re- 
ward of  his  blasphemy ;  which  is  this : — his  soul, 
which  he  saith  cannot  die,  it  shall  die  two  deaths ;  it 
shall  pass  through  this  first  death,  which  is  natoral 
and  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,  and  enter  into 
the  second  death,  which  is  eternal,  in  uttor  dark- 
ness, where  he  shall  never  die,  nor  never  live  in 
comfort,  even  a  living  death  and  dying  life ;  this 
u  the  second  death,  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
the  seed  of  the  serpent,  such  as  Penn  and  others 
that  despise  such  a  God  as  hath  a  body,  form,  and 
shape  like  man ;  ukd  he  sludl  remember  that  he 
waa  told  so  by  me.**  The  virulence  and  fury  of 
fanaticiBm  have  probably  never  outdone  this  coarse 
f>ud  dufms  eifMsum-;  ^  It  1ft  Man^fMRfbl&tife 
lielievi-  ■N\ug5\etoTi  waa  a  genuine  fanatic, 
lie  av\n-.TS  raVWwWNahBOiililthegraterpart, 
if  not  '{     th^T,  iw\  w^nwAp'ied  impostor,  wh^i 
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self,  and}  b;  conndenble  ttguity  and  tact  m  the 
art  of  mani^^  TH^;ar  minds,  and  the  moat  inor- 
dinate sdf-reliaiice,  contrived  to  turn  the  folly  and 
fimatieiRm  of  others  to  good  acconot  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  own  ambition  and  worldly  interests. 
The  most  intense  love  of  power  breathes,  or  rather 
snorts,  in  every  sentence  he  ntters ;  and  his  letters 
furnish  also  abundance  of  evidence  that  his  trade 
of  a  prophet  was  by  no  means  an  uiprodnctive 
one  in  a  worldly  sense.  He  has  frequently  occa- 
sion to  aclcnowledge  remittances  of  money  and 
other  presents  from  bis  admirers  and  fol- 
lowers. Of  all  prophets,  popes,  or  oracles,  great 
or  small,  p^n  or  Christian,  Koman,  Protestant, 
or  sectarian,  Muggleton  has  certainly  the  readiest 
knack  of  consigning  his  adversaries  to  perdition. 
The  uttceremcmiouB  way  in  which  he  lannches  his 
edicts  to  that  effect  is  at  once  horrible  and  ludi- 
crous. We  have  already  seen  aome  apeoraena  of 
his  performances  in  this  line;  he  omclades  Ina 
letter  to  ^  Qtukers  of  Cork,  after  quoting  dieir 
dennndation  of  bia  doctrine  at  cmowous,  m  ihe 
fiiiUowing  fashion: — "These  words  are  the  sin 
^;ainst  the  HolyQhost;  and,  inasmuch  as  God 
hath  chosen  me  on  earth  to  be  the  judge  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  in  obe- 
dience to  my  commisnon  from  the  true  God,  I  do 
pronoonce  all  those  twenty-six  prasons,  whose 
names  are  above-written,  cursed  and  damned  in 
their  souk  and  bodies,  from  the  presence  of  God, 
elect  men,  end  angels,  to  eternity."  And  the  same 
summary  mode  of  proceeding  ia  resorted  to,  with 
bodies  of  persons  and  particular  indindnala,  in 
numbeiB  of  odm  instaneea.* 


•  lliaa,  ImtIiic  a  <niptila  «bk  m  Jgta  Hida,  «  tioakMUart 
mtninX  the  bioding  of  wnu  boolu.  ha  eoselaoM  «  lone  iMter 
to  Um  on  the  nUMt  vith  the  niM  Mdenm  ewte,  km  atfdf, 
"  Ton  may  now  tlMU  buida  with  Mr.  CaUbtoolw,  for  jour  porikiiM 
will  be  both  alik^  Only.  I  wmM  advfM  you  to  tak*  the  moamy  tot 
biadluth*  book*:  tfam U «BelgMd  ta  ytmUtut  ;  you  bad 
u  nod  lecalTo  U  u  sot.  for  (led  bath  i^Mtidlt.  uid  I  have  rejected 
it.**^  (Eplrtlre.  p.  SIS.)  Hjde,  he  raBlatBliH,lwd  origliHaiy  aneed 
to  take  payment  Or  bii  wkk  hi  booke.  AMher  mf  low  Mter 
la  adtlretMil  to  Mr.  Edward  Delamaiii,  n  Baptkt  preaeher.  IniDi  in 
Harlboraugh,  a  brather  or  Alexanmr  DeUatun,  one  of  Jln|^ 
KletoD'e  nuet  ualoaa  diMi|ilei.  Ammg  aOurt  "  UuphenleaT' 
which  ihii  Baptiit  !•  acouied  of  havlu  apokea  an  thecei— 
1.  That  the  letter  of  the  SerlptQTMoqtht  to  McteditedHtf  God  did 
apeak  hliuetr,  S.  That  b*  fmbrrad  the  word*  of  Peler  and  PbqI, 
beiuf  dead  so  many  haodred  yean,  ai  of  more  coaeaqnaace  now  than 
the  voice  of  Oud's  woid  epoken  toJob*  lUere.  "  Tbaee  things  con. 
atdered,"  Moolndea  MugKteton. '  In  obedtencn  lo  uyeoniinlHton  ttma 
God.  I  do,  for  ttaeee  your  niekpd  epeeebee  afore  written,  prtmeuDce 
Edward  Dela«alo.  Baptiat  preacher,  cnieed  nod  dnmned.  both  in  font 
and  body,  ftom  the  prcwnce  of  God,  elect  men.  and  aogali,  to  all 
etentity.  And  It  will  be  a  mamllona  thing  If  yon  do  eieima  a  wry 
DMao,  low,  eren  alnwet  a  Tagabond  oonditioii  hi  tKto  Bfo.  boMen 
your  damnation  heicafirr :  for  thi«  I  mntt  tell  f  on,  that  atna  of  thla 
nature  (cldomeaeape  a  donbleemM.  Bt*M»  t/m  mmyffata  if  j/m 
eMpngarndpragthiMoru^llMagtiMi  amif^i/Bmrwaikadm]/ 
wawr  n  U,  Kow  wi  haJ  heit  batir  gom^."  (Ibid.  p.t39  i  Haggle, 
tun  had  avidcnlly  a  real,  baar^  aoloyRunt  to  dooanlnc  hia  feUow- 
ereamret  to  atanial  torment  On  the  other  hand,  hU  theory  of  the 
Micliy  of  a  future  atate  U  probnUy  the  groneM  ever  propoanded. 
*■  All  of  na,"  he  aave.  in  one  of  hi<  letter!. "  iliat  hare  eat  of  the  fleafe 
of  Uod.aBd  drank  hli  blood  by  faith  here  la  the  itate  of  mortality,  we 
ahall  be  gathered  togetber  hi  the  murreetkn,  a*  the  fowla,  to  fly  to 
the  mldel  at  boa*ei^and,  being  Imnortallied.  ahall  come  to  the 
■upper  ol  the  Bleat  Ood,  that  we  may  eat  of  the  aanie  lleih  that  he 
eateth  ot;  whkh  U  the  Seah  of  pertecntlag  klnt*.  and  the  Seah  of 
oAptaiui,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  even  of  judge*,  and  the  Deah 
of  hureei.  andof  Ibcm  that  ail  on  them,  and  the  fleih  of  all  freemen 
and  bondmen,  aiid  of  imall  and  greaL  that  1^  all  wicked  repnbnlt 
wen,  that  have  perKculed  end  bated  the  Lwd'i  propbete,  epoallei, 
nnd  meaaeomt,  which  he  asnt  in  thla  world.  Ol  l«w  bleeeed  are 
w«  Ibnl  duU  anp  with  the  gieal  Ood  of  hoaeen.  in  the  deatiucUoo  of 
Mr  eiiiiilaiL  In.  an  Ood  was  haind  when  ha  was  on  enith,  an  are  wn 
kchlaaaksj  ndnOsd  h  ^uaad  to  mnlw  bto  MppKvhh  Utt 


[BoosTlu. 

Tke  Reitotatioa  waa  on  the  Aeeof  itinsn 
over  bodi  the  Ind^peadents  aadOegeDBilini 
of  the  Sectaries;  and  that  catastnwhe bid luir: 
ii^^lv  been  resisted  to  the  last  by  tae  united  e&n 
of  almoat  the  whole  of  these  two  great  bodio-  h 
Quakers  aknw,  of  the  crowd  ttf  niiaoi  ucti,  (e- 
pared  to  welcome,  or  at  least  to  scqnieMX  in. 
coining  diange,  influoiced  not  only  b^tbeiiL.- 
tinguishing  principle  of  passive  obedieoK  b  l 
swui  cases,  but  also  by  the  su&riiigstlie;litii& 
dured  under  the  lepumican  government,  shik  ^ 
other  denominations  of  religiooitts  remiinei..: 
molested.  Geos^  Fox  and  his  foUoven,  vk. 
seem  to  have  beoi  generall|  lodcing  for  the  ir.: 
of  the  king  some  years  befine  it  happened.  ^ 
tells  us  himself  uiat  it  was  a  oomomi  nii' 
among  die  repuUicau^  befom  the  deadisf  Qj:: 
CramvreU,  that  die  Qoakera  held  BceUnp  to  & 
.  suk about  iMioging  in  Kmg  Chalks.*  "Ih; 
he  adds, "  a  mght  and  sense  of  ^Idi^i  Rin* 
good  while  be£gre,  and  so  had  some  olben.  i 
wrote  to  Oliver  several  times,  and  let  liiiib- 
that,  while  be  was  persecuting  God's  people, 
whom  be  accounted  his  enemies  were  prcpimi: 
come  upon  him.  When  some  forward  ipinu  u 
came  amongst  us  would  have  bought  ^n^i 
House,  that  we  mi^t  have  meeting!  ia  i^  > 
bade  them  to  do  so;  for  1  then  foresaw  tiiek^ 
coming  in  again."  He  then  teUsaitarjofi*-' 
man  who  came  to  him  in  the  Strand  vi^  i  ■ ' 
phecy  CODceming  King  Charles's  coming  iui^ 
yeara  before  he  came:  "1  saw,"  he  isjii*"-' 
prophecy  was  true,  and  that  a  great  tO^'- 
come  upmi  them  in  power;  Anrthey  ttutiii* 
got  poasessitm  were  so  exceedii^yhi^ud!^' 
great  peraecation  vas  acted  by  mem  vbo » 
uemaeivea  saints,  that  ,  in  ra;  greiiu^ 

deatioctton  of  tha  aoali  nd  bodiM  of  tba  Medeftkan-i 
eieniil*.MidlwjHlhlBTitadna,lhalMaaCh*ani^lt<4>- 
great  God,  why  ahnuld  not  wo  reMea  Iv  thla  aapperctk^'y  ■'' 
Oodhirtlimid^aeMi  to  tha  deaUantlaa  i«  Ihlawl^^  ' 
thla  aenh  U  n  bahttatkm  of  davib  whil*  the  wetU  d«k  M''' ^< 
for  ny  put  i  oonU  ailllngly  anp  wltb  the  gteat  God  of  vv* 
hatt  ladanaad  av  aonl  Inth*  daatnwtiaa  or  tfafa  werii  |M  >  ' 
eat  the  flaih  ornughty  nan— mnyoT^  judges  JnriH, 
devlla,  Oiat  have  hated  me  wilbont  a  canee.  fee.  Sr.  i''*  , 
Cohwd  naSn  and  the  mt  of  tlw  Belimtib  dated  Lam ' 
Feb.lltBO,  to  A  Strum  fivm  tkm  Tnt  ^        #r  TUVrt'^' 
f^AiBM,  4ta.  1768.  p.  9ri.)  MnMloloii;banaM>, 
monttowoDea  andertha  laui  af  the  Inwa:  bear**)'  ■  " 
place*  both  ofliaving  been  Impriaooed  and  of  hai«|  rt»  ' 
pUfo^.  Ha  and  Ua  Mend  Baav%  It  aaMU  wtnofrV^'^ 
tailor*.  One  o(  tha  ebanee  made  an]iMtllBg^cl*abrkii;>' 
wae,  that  be  eotttradtetetf  In  aenatauuatfietkKiriMellkw* 
uaodal*,Ban«w  'Tki  lUa  I  •ay.*' Vwritaa  to  ' 
"  IbnTopowtrao  todojnnd  I  h»dpiMraraotodBwhnkt»  \ 
and  did  eonmdiat  Mm  in  mvam  tMng*  w4ian  be  wai  riiw-  *  -J 
ReevawnMMHiaihlniathatwn*  arror  to  ntc.  and  nw>'^ 
which  I  dU  (vpoaa  hfn  in  to  hia  tue,  and  he  «naU><«' 
And  yet,  iMit«ithilnaang,J<dm  Bear*  wae  InUIStoua'^-' 
by  an  ooening  apirit" .  Tbb  Uat  aatertion  ha  opkiM  ^  ■  * 
tlnctlon,  that,  the  thtoga  In  which  Reevn'a  Jodgneat  *iA 
wen  in  anar  "  baUg  of  a»  coaaannnoon  M  to  nmnal  kmaV 
were  let  pail."  "  Betide*.'*  he  adda. "  Mone  can  JodtiMar 
writing  ac  lodgment,  bat  be  that  la  eqnnt  ta  pMtrtM.t^- 
wUhhlm.  Being  dHoantd  Ood.  I  had  power  to  caatnifl**-' 
Jndgraeet ;  and.  though  it  wai  emr,  it  would  ha*e  b«i 
any  beHever  to  do  a*  I  Ad.  And  now,  I  betogltoWv' 
rebellionin  jon  tocallanylhtog  IbNor  «nor  that  I 
true  {  fur  none  i*  to  oall  eae  to  an  account,  v  to  rei'ul  :';* 
inppirituallhingaorniBUee^  bat  God  o^.'^bkLr-H  ' 
not  know  whether  thla  eoarae  Impoator  baa  atiU  aay  Iwl^  ' 
ciplee;  hot  the  If  ugf^eionlan*.  ft  ahoidd  appear.  «« ' 
among  na  within  the  totet  bntfitf  tha  laatanWBty.wk«  ^ 
piophei'a  writinga  were  reprinted,  nid  MiMia  jnUiiW  t.'  ■ 
bate  from  htomumieiiBtB. 
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ing  and  travaD  of  s^irtt  fm  the  nitiim,  beii^  giiev- 
ously  burthened  with  their  hypocrisy,  treachery, 
and  falsehood,  I  saw  God  would  bring  that  a-tq> 
of  them  which  they  had  been  a-top  of."  •  "  There 
had  been  teiidemeaa,**  he  says  elsewhere, "  in  many 
of  them  formerly,  when  they  were  low ;  but  when 
they  were  got  up,  had  killed  and  taken  possession, 
they  came  to  be  as  bad  as  others ;  so  that  we  had 
much  to  do  with  them  about  our  hats,  and  saying 
Thou  and  Thee  to  them.   They  turned  their  pro- 
fession of  patience  and  moderation  into  rage  and 
madness ;  and  many  of  them  were  tike  distracted 
men  for  this  hat  honour."  f   He  particidarly  men- 
tions Sir  Hairy  Vane,  as  insisting,  in  his  character 
of  chairman  of  the  parliamentary  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial  ca  Qaakoi,  upon  their  putting 
off  then:  hats.  "Many  of  ns,"  adds  Fox,  "having 
been  imprisoned  upon  contempts  (as  they  called 
them)  for  not  pulling  off  our  hats,  it  was  not  a 
likely  thbg  that  Friends,  who  had  suffered  so  long 
for  it  from  others,  should  put  off  their  hats  to 
him."  I   And,  if  we  may  beUeve  Fox,  the  Inde* 
pendent  ministers,  after  getting  possession  of  the 
benefices  of  the  national  church,  inconsistent  as 
such  proceedings  should  seem  to  be  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Independency,  were  not  be- 
hind their  Presbyterian  brethren  in  compelhng 
those  who  bdoi^ed  to  other  persuasions  to  contri- 
bute to  their  support.    **  Great  spoiling  also,"  he 
writes,  under  date  of  1655,  "  there  was  of  Friends' 
goods  for  tithes,  by  the  Independent  and  Presby- 
terian priests,  and  some  Baptist  priests,  that  had 
got  the  steq>le>houBes."$  For  Cromwell,  who,  al- 
thoiq^h  himself  as  little  inclined  to  persecute  the 
Quakers  as  any  other  sect,  was  aim<nred  by  their 
unnecessary  pertinacity,  as  he  deemed  it,  in  small 
matters  of  form,  and  did  not  care  to  risk  much  in 
protecting  them,  generally  professing  to  disbelieve 
the  accounts  of  their  sufferings  that  were  laid  be- 
fore him,  Fox  felt  manifestly  very  little  real  regard, 
though  the  humble  Quaker  and  the  lord  protector 
always  kept  outwardly  on  good  terms.    One  day 
in  1656  Fox  and  two  or  three  of  has  friends,  hav- 
ing rode  from  Kingston,  were  approaching  London : 
'*  When  we  came  near  Hyde  Park,"  says  Fox, "  we 
saw  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and,  looking 
towards  them,  we  espied  the  protector  coming  in 
his  coach.   Whereupon  I  rode  to  his  coach-side ; 
uid  some  of  his  life-guard  would  have  put  me 
\way,  but  he  forbade  them.    So  1  rode  by  his 
MMch-aide  with  him,  declaring  what  the  Lord  gave 
ue  to  say  unto  him  of  his  cwditioD,  and  of  the 
luiFerings  of  Friends  in  the  nation ;  showing  him 
low  contrary  this  persecutira  wss  to  Christ  and 
tia  apostles,  and  to  Christianity.   Whm  we  ^ete 
;ome  to  James's  Park  gate  I  left  him^  and  atp-^ft- 
Dg  be  desired  me  to  come  to  his  house."    v{>.  _  ^ 
bllows  affords  an  interesting  glimpse  of  r,  ^^''^ 
reU's  famUiar  domestic  habits:—"  The  JieJ^to**^" 
ine  of  his  wife's  maids,  whose  name  was  Afttv/t  Asi' 
iem,  came  to  me  at  my  lodging,  and  told  ^  ^  i  jt" 
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master  cune  to  her  and  said  be  would  tell  her  some 
good  nem.  When  she  ssked  him  what  it  was,  he 
told  her  George  Fox  was  came  to  town.  She  re- 
plied, that  was  good  news  indeed  (for  she  had  re- 
ceived truth) ;  but  she  said  she  could  hardly  believe 
him  till  he  told  her  how  I  met  him,  and  rode  from 
Hyde  Park  to  James's  Park  with  him."  •  Soon 
after.  Fox,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  went  to  White- 
hall, where  they  found  Dr.  Owen,  vice-chancellor 
of  Oxford,  with  the  protector.  They  spoke  to 
him  of  their  inward  light,  which  he  said  was  a  na- 
tural light:  "  but  we,"  says  Fox,  "  showed  him 

the  contrary  The  power  of  the  Lord  God  arose 

in  me,  and  I  was  moved  in  it  to  bid  him  lay  down 
his  crown  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Several  times  I 
spoke  to  him  to  the  same  effect.  Now  I  was 
standing  by  the  table,  and  he  came  and  sat  upon 
the  table's  side  by  me,  and  said  he  would  be  as 
high  as  I  was;  vad  so  continued  speaking  against 
the  light  of  Christ  Jesus ;  and  went  away  in  a 
Ught  manner."  Fox  adds,  that  nevertheless  the 
Lord's  power  came  over  Cromwell,  so  that  when 
he  came  to  his  wife  and  other  company  he  ob- 
served that  he  had  never  parted  so  from  them  be* 
fore :  but  this  Bnish  of  the  story,  or  at  least  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  words  said  to  have 
dropped  from  the  protector,  may  be  fairly  set  down 
to  the  account  of  the  narrator's  power  of  self-de- 
lusion, or  what  in  ordiuary  cases  would  be  called 
vanity,  a  quality  which  is  l^ible  on  ev^  page  of 
the  good  man's  journal,  often  peerir^  out,  very 
amusingly,  from  the  midst  of  his  pious  gravity  and 
earnestness.  Two  years  after,  and  very  shortly 
before  Cromwell's  death.  Fox  had  another  inter- 
view with  him,  havmg  come  from  Kingston  to 
Hampton  Court  to  speak  with  him  about  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  sect.  *'  I  met  him,"  he  writes,  "  rid- 
ing into  Hampton  Court  Park,  and  before  I  came 
to  him,  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  life-guard,  I 
saw  and  felt  a  wafl  (or  apparition)  of  death  go 
forth  against  him ;  and  wheu  I  came  to  him,  he 
looked  like  a  dead  man.  After  I  had  laid  the  suf- 
ferings of  Friends  before  him,  and  had  warned 
him,  according  as  I  was  moved  to  speak  to  him, 
he  bid  me  come  to  his  house.  So  1  returned  to 
Kingston,  and  the  next  day  went  up  to  Hampton 
Court,  to  speak  further  with  him.    But  when  I 

came  he  was  sick ;  and  Harvey,  who  was  one 

that  waited  on  him,  told  me  the  doctors  were  not 
willing  I  should  speak  with  him.    So  I  passed 
away,  and  I  never  saw  him  more."  t  He  was  very 
indignant  at  the  honours  paid  to  the  protector^ 
remains ;  and  the  terms  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  upon  this  occasion  may  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  a  dislike  to  the  man,  as  well  as  to  the  cere- 
mony, had  ,Bom.e  share  in  provoking  his  wrath : — 
^*  "Now  was  tViere  a  great  pother  made  about  the 
image  or  fcffigie*  ol  Oliver  Cromwdl  lying  in  state ; 
men  aX^aivog  «n4  wundbg  with  trumpete  over 
bis  im^^  ftiier     vjw  4esd,   At  dua  my  spirit 
^aa  e«^w«i'»  w^*^  ^^"^        ^  ^^^^^  ™ 
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plotting  of  the  various  ^tions  which  immediateir 
followed  the  departure  of  the  great  moderator  and 
controller,  Fox  thought  it  necessary  to  indite  a 
general  epistle  to  his  followett,  warning  them 
i^inst  taking  any  ttart  on  the  one  Side  or  the 
eiUier.  Soon  after,  when  the  toyalist  insurrecdon, 
beaded  by  Sir  Oeofge  Booth,  broke  oiit  in  Cheshire, 
some  foolieh,  rash  spirits,  he  telln  us,  that  came 
•ometimei  among  them,  were  readr  to  take  up 
arms ;  but  he  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  warn  and 
firrbid  them,  and  thev  were  quiet.  "  In  the  time 
of  die  Committee  of  ^fely  (so  caHed),**  be  adds, 
*■  we  were  invited  by  them  to  take  up  arms,  and 
great  places  and  commands  Were  offered  some  of 
us ;  but  we  denied  them  all,  and  declared  against 
it  both  by  word  and  writing."  •  The  historians  of 
Quakerism  inform  us  that  the  society  generally 
Considered  the  Kestoratioh  as  a  signal  instance  of 
flie  interposition  of  Providence  to  restore  peace  and 
order  to  a  distracted  nation ;  and  In  this  light  it  is 
viewed  by  Fox  in  &  paper  which  he  wrote,  some 
time  after  it  took  place,  from  Lancaster  gaol.  Refer- 
riniE  to  his  having  been  char^  with  being  an  enemy 
to  ttie  king,  he  declares  this  to  he  false :  "  and  I 
can  sa^,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  of  the  Lord  that  he  is 
come  m,  to  bring  down  many  unrighteously  set 
ttp ;  of  which  1  had  a  sight  twee  years  befbte  he 

came  in  t  bave  been  often  JmptiKmed  and 

perKCuted  thMe  eleven  or  twelve  yean  by  them 
that  have  been  against  both  the  king  and  his  fa- 
ther ;  , . . .  but  not  by  them  that  were  for  the 
king."t  Indeed,  iti  the  knowledge  of  this  iVlendly 
disposition  of  the  Quakers,  Charles  II.,  very  soon 
after  his  return,  at  an  audience  which  he  granted 
to  Richard  Hubberthorh,  an  eminent  member  of 
their  society,  bad  given  his  royal  assurance,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  they  shomd  not  be  molested 
ftr  their  religious  opinions  S(t  long  as  they  tived 
peSceabty.  *'  Some  Friends  also,"  Fox  tem  us, 
**  were  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had 
Uber^  to  declare  tfieir  reasons  why  thev  could  not 
pay  tithes,  swear,  nor  go  to  the  steeple-nouse  wor- 
ship, or  join  with  others  in  worship:  and  they 
heiud  them  moderately.  And  there  oeing  about 
seven  hundred  Friends  m  prison  in  the  nation,  who 
had  been  committed  imder  Oliver's  and  Richard's 
government,  upon  contempts  (as  they  call  them), 
when  the  king  came  in  he  set  them  all  at  liberty. 
There  seemed  at  that  time  an  inclination  and  in- 
tentiou  in  the  government  to  grant  Friends  liberty, 
because  they  were  sensible  that  We  had  suffered  as 
well  as  they  under  the  former  powers."  {  The 
mad  attempt  of  Venner  and  Uie  Fifth  Monarchy- 
men,  however,  drew  down,  very  undeservedly,  the 
violence  of  the  government  upon  the  Quaaers ; 
who,  in  the  confused  and  altogether  erroneous  no- 
tions that  were  entertained  of  uieir  principles,  were 
avpposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  that  vrild  project 
for  overturning  the  new  government,  and  substi- 
tuting the  dominion  of  the  saints ;  and  they  were 
immediately  id  great  numbers  thrown  into  prison. 
«  Upon  diia  insurrection  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy- 
•  ioai<ui.i.4»L:     tfud.;.5ia  )ibtd.p.8ao. 
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men,**  says  Fox,  '*  great  havMi  vu  node  boft  ia 
city  and  country,  so  di^  it  was  dangenns  fat  sober 
people  to  stir  abroad  fbr  several  weeks  after;  wei 
hardly  could  either  man  or  woman  go  up  sod 
down  (he  streets  to  buy  provisioDB  ftir  their  hm- 
lies  without  being  abtwed^   In  the  coattythrj 
drt^;ged  men  and  women  out  of  their  hoases,  mi 
some  sick  men  ont  of  their  beds  bj  Ae  1^.... 
Now  were  the  prisons  everywhoM  fflkd  vib 
Friends  atid  othim,  ia  die  ci^  ttid  conntfy;  aad 
the  posts  were  so  hud  for  the  aeaacUtq;  kttm 
that  none  eoidd  paSa  imseanihedi    We  hmi  rf 
several  thousands  of  ottr  Friends  HtM  wets  esu 
into  prison  in  several  parts  of  l^e  nation;  iid 
Margaret  Fell  (the  widow  of  Jndge  Pell,  whsm 
Fox  afietwards  married)  carried  an  aecount  of 
them  to  the  king  and  council.   The  next  w«k  vt 
had  an  aeeount  of  several  diotisande  mors  thtf 
vrere  cast  into  prison ;  and  she  went  and  laid  Am 
also  before  the  king  and  counciL    They  wtmdoed 
how  we  could  have  such  intdligene^  oeehig  tkcv 
had  given  snch  strict  charge  for  the  inteicepdug 
of  alt  letters :  bat  the  Lord  did  w  order  it  tiat  n 
had  an  account,  notwithstanding  all  their  si«p-  ; 
pings."  *  It  is  stated  thst  there  weie  faaprisojeJ  | 
m  Bristol  nearly  190  Qoakert;  in  Lancaster,  3TD; 
in  Westmoreland,  116;  in  the  West  K4ii%  «f 
Yoricshire,  839 ;  and  in  the  NorOi  RUhig,  1X.t 
It  was  soon  disoovered  that  these  tmfottaiiate  per- 
sons had  had  bothbig  to  do  widi  the  outbreak  tf 
the  few  insane  enthusiasts  in  the  city  of  Lsnko. 
which  had  thfown  the  govennnent,  and  indeed  the 
whole  nation,  into  sodi  neediest  alartn ;  and 
this  they  were  all  discharged,  an  mder  faeiaK 
issued  that  they  should  be  aet  at  Hbo^,  wAm 
payment  of  fbee ;  but  oditt  pretences  ware  sosa 
round  for  gratifying  the  popular  feeling  by  the  per- 
secution <n  the  Quaketi,  who  tnor*  thu  any  sAe; 
of  the  numerous  rival  sects  of  the  day 
had  their  hand  against  every  man,  and  even  Baei 
hand  against  them.  The  old  lawa  ^ainak  tte  wo- 
payment  of  dthea  and  non-attendanee  at  flw  pairt 
diurcbes  od  Snndays  and  hdidsfyi  mat  wmei 
and  enforced  against  them  at  dte  irill  of  every  te- 
gDted  magistrate  or  [interested  infinrner ;  ui  its 
tondering  to  them  of  the  oaths  of  aO^Csnee  mi 
supremacy,  which  at  course  they  refitted  to  t^. 
was  always  a  ready  iVay  of  proeuring  their  tm- 
sigbment  to  durance,  on  tiie  itatatcs  enarkd  b 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  In 
Fox  and  his  ftiend  Huhberthom  drew  up 
of  some  of  the  suffi»iugs  of  the  pet^le  sfM 
in  scorn  called  Quakers,"  which  ti^  formvH 
to  the  king,  aloi^  widi  a  letter  begiimiu^  *■  Fricsi 
who  art  obe  chief  ruler  of  these  dmmmons;" 
tmm  which  it  appeared  that  thete  had  hea  bs- 
prisoned  in  the  time  of  the  CommoBwedtk  ft' 
Quakerism,  9173  persons,  of  vriwni  39  fcaAArf 
in  their  dnngeons,  and  18  ttSl  fem^Md  ia  tat- 
finement;  and  tiiat  ainee  Um  BestandOB  ftm 
had  been  imprisoned  8068  more.    Fas  iosadf 
was  Borai  after  added  to  the  nembv. 
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Meanwhile  the  othor  bodiei  of  reUgioniata  had 
tiso  all  bad  their  hopes  and  ftara  from  the  restored 
government  at  It  was  clear  from  the  first, 
u  we  have  ohaerved  above,  that  the  return  of 
the  king  must  prove  fatal  to  the  ascendanoy  of 
the  Ind^iendenta  and  the  general  mob  of  the  minor 
aeetariea;  and  equally  clear  that  some  form  of 
epiBCopscy  would  now  be  the  established  form  of 
church  govenunent.  Thelndwendanta  aadSect«^ 
ries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Qu*>hers,had  in  &ct 
reuBted  the  restoration  of  the  monarcbiwl  constitu- 
tioD  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  uid  to  the  last 
momcDt;  and,  when  it  waa  brougld  iibout  in  spite 
of  tbm,  thnrcould  In  tbeiir  aocount  with  nothnis 
else  dian  to  teUmtedutiw  beaten  party.  They, 
who,  in  their  inatrument  of  goveniment,  in  the  year 
1653,  had  expressly  excepted  popw^  and  prelacy 
from  the  tol^tion  which  was  th^  eatabliwed  fat 
dl  other  foma  of  Christianity,  couU  not  expect 
that  prelacy,  now  that  it  bad  gotten  the  ui^r 
lutod,  should  allow  them  to  retain  any  pUce  in  the 
national  ehurch.  The  utmost  they  could  look,  for 
vs>  such  a  toloation  in  thnv  cfawacter  of  dissent^ 
:ri  w  they  had  themselves  in  their  day  of  power 
lenied  to  even  the  most  modest  profiBuion  «  epis- 
»pacy.  But,  although  this  was  tha  ntoation  of 
ike  Independents,  the  Presbyterians  inigld  Tery 
Mturally  seem  to  thenueWes  to  be  differendy  cir- 
simutanced,  and  to  have  a  reasimable  claim  net 
inly  to  tderatim,  but  to  a  partidpati«i  wiA  the 
Bpiacopelians  in  the  remooelUd  eirtaibli^iDiait. 
Itistnieth^  also,  aawcU  as  the  Independents, 
utd,  in  their  hour  of  triumph,  hurled  against 
ipiscopacy  their  edicts  of  fierceet  excommuni(»' 
ioD;  diey  had  turned  the  epucopalian  clergy  out 
\(  every  living  in  the  cbundi,  and  had  d«ie  what 
hey  could  to  drive  popery  and  prelacy  out  of  the 
tod,— proclaiming  the  perseeution  of  both  to  be 
ne  of  the  rooet  sacred  duties  of  true  religion. 
True,  likewise,  prelacy  end  jHreabytwj  hed  in 
hete  kiogdoma  been  engaged  in  an  almoet  iiHic»- 
lot  Gonteat  for  each  other's  eztirpatiKm  ever  aiaee 
be  Refbrmation;  the  strife  beureen  thwa  had 
kged  in  SootUnd  for  eixty  ycara  before  it  had 
«gun  in  Engjland ;  tod  the  longer  it  had  lasted  it 
aa  only  grown  the  more  fiiTioua  wid  deadly.  AU 
his  migfa^  seesa,  at  fint  sight,  to  make  my  vaioo 
ctween  thcsn  a  Uung  sot  to  be  thought  of.  On 
ke  otbur  hand,  however,  it  waa  to  be  mmemhered 
lat  the  opposition  between  than  in  pest  times 
ad  after  aU  arisen  rather  out  of  circumstances 
lan  bom  any  hostility  inherent  in  their  natures, 
od  that  it  had  been  exasperated  to  the  pitch  to 
hich  it  had  gtme  by  long  habits  at  eontendon 
"om  a  comparaUvely  modoate  bwinning.  They 
sd  not  at  first  other  dmouncea  each  adiex  as 
bsolutely  unscriptural  and  intolermble,  nor  had 
iher  aaswted  any  exclusive  divine  right  in  its 
wn  favour.  These  were  late  pretenuons,  into 
hich  both  parties  had  been  hurried  by  die  mere 
rdour  of  conflict  OrighuUy,  ell  that  eitW 
laimed  wee  a  piefemice  over  die  other  in  oertain 
ircumatances,  <m  gfounde,  not  of  absolute  right  or 


principle,  but  only  of  expediency.  In  fact,  fhe 
differences  between  than,  coolly  considered,  could 
hardly  in  any  view  be  called  mfierences  of  prin- 
ciple. Long  opposition  and  controversy  bad  led 
^adually  to  some  divergence  of  doctrinal  profes- 
sion ;  but,  aacording  to  their  ancient  and  admitted 
standards  of  faith,  English  episcopacy  and  Scottish 
pre^ytery  were  nearly  4t  one  in  a)l  the  funda- 
mentu  punts  of  doctnne.  At  leas^  if  Calvinism 
was  the  avowed  creed  of  the  latter,  it  was  also  the 
not  disavowed  creed  of  the  former.  Both  likewise 
belonged  to  whet  we  have  called  the  seonid  dass 
of  the  forma  of  leligioua  opinion,  occupying  the 
same  midway  ground  of  Protestant  ^stabliwed- 
Churcbismiby  which  they  were  separated  &om  the 
Romanists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Independente 
on  the  other.  Thev  agreed  in  the  cardinal  point 
of  neither  holding  the  authgrity  of  the  church  to 
be  absolute  with  the  former,  nor  of  rejecting  it 
altogether  with  the  latter.  Tht  motto  of  the  one 
as  well  SB  of  the  other  was,  neither  the  infallibility 
of  the  church  with  the  B^manists,  nor  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tuiea  with  Uie  Independents,  but  the  ScriptureB  «s 
inturpreted  by  the  Church,  —  the  determination 
of  the  Church  aa  avowedly  and  exclusively  founded 
on  the  warrant  of  the  Scriptures.  Holding  thia 
great  distinguiilung  prinople  in  common,  they 
mi^  be  divi^  end  eet  agunst  each  other  by 
then  clashing  interests  «t  pvticnhu  emergencies, 
and  might  fight  eU  the  more  fiercely  when  they 
had  once  begun,  1^  reason  of  Uieir  yery  affinity, 
as  is  the  wont  of  nations  and  of  private  individuals, 
as  well  as  of  religious  sects ;  but  in  circumst^ces 
favourable  to  their  reconcilement  and  union  their 
agreement  npon  so  fiindameotal  a  piatter  wopld 
teud,ta  draw  ^em  closer  together,  and  to  fit  them 
the  better  for  co-operation,  and,  if  necessary,  fox 
mutual  concession  and  compromiBe.  Hsd  not 
this  been  seen  of  late,  when,  ailer  the  lengths  to 
which  dtey  had  gone  in  concert  with  the  Inde- 
pendents and  the  Sectaries  in  pursuit  of  their  first 
object, — ^the  overthrow  of  episcopapy, — the  Pre^ 
byterians,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  had 
cordially  and  eagerly  united  with  the  epiBCopar 
liaiis  againet  their  fitpner  allies  for  the  attaininent 
of  tbeir  next  object— the  bringing  bade  of  the 
king  ?  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  say  the 
two  ehvrches,  or  systemB  of  reli^ovu  opinion,  were 
really  at  one,  or  nearly  at  one,  m  regard  to  every- 
thing excepting  merely  the  external  forms  of  wor- 
ship and  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  government ; 
nor  was  there  any  apparent  reason  for  concluding 
that  either  would  refuse  to  forego,  if  necessary, 
P«rt  of  its  own  views  on  these  surely  secondary 
and  non-essential  portions,  if  they  were  not  to  be 
considered  rather  accessories  and  outlying  ^ri- 
tories  than  int^aL  portions  of  their  oommon 
Christianity. 

It  was  e?ident,  however,  as  we  have  said,  ths^ 
in  10  far  a(  leait  as  England  wee  concerned,  the 
resbvation  of  monarchy  would  prove  substantiallv 
the  xeetOTttion  of  ^iscopacy  abo,  andrtiiat  alK^ 
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therefore,  that  the  Preeb^erians  could  hope  for 
would  be  Buch  a  modification  or  relaxation  of  the 
ancient  episcopalian  polity  as  would  dbviate  their 
more  Berioua  scruples^  and  enable  them  to  conform 
to  the  government  of  biakops  end  a  book  of  com- 
mon prayer.   It  is  admitted^  indeed,  by  the  Puritan 
biatorians  tbemselvet,  that  at  this  moment  die 
national  wish  was  decidedly  for  the  re*e8tabli8h- 
ment  of  episcopacy, — nay,  that,  as  Calam^  and  the 
other  Presbyterian  ministers  of  London  informed 
their  brethren,  when  some  of  them  talked  absurdly 
of  setting  up  or  maintaining  their  own  system,  the 
general  stream  and  current  was  fer  the  old  prelacy 
in  its  pomp  and  height*    In  these  circumstances 
the  hottest  of  the  F^byterians  very  soon  saw  the 
necessity  of  making  up  their  minds  to  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  scheme  of  comprehension,  if  they 
could  get  even  that,  as  should  suffer  some  few  of 
the  forms  of  presbytery  to  subsist  in  combination 
with  the  essence  and  power  of  episcopacy.  The 
wisest  among  tbem  aaw  irom  the  firrt  that  even 
this  vas  of  very  unlikely  attainment.   **  These 
divines,"  writes  Richard  Baxter,  speaking  of  the 
Dutch  and  French  Protestant  cle^men,  who, 
immediately  before  the  Restoration,  bad  sent  letters 
to  their  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian  brethren  in 
England,  advising  them  to  unite  with  Ae  royalist 
party, — "  These  divines  knew  nothing  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  England.   They  knew  not  those  men 

who  were  to  be  restored  with  the  king  They 

pray  for  the  success  of  my  labours,  when  they  are 
persuading  me  to  put  an  end  to  my  labours,  fay 
setting  up  those  prelates  who  will  silence  me  and 
many  hundreds  more.  They  persuade  me  to  that 
which  will  separate  me  from  my  flock,  and  then 
pray  that  I  may  be  a  blessing  to  them !"  "  And 
yet,"^*  he  adds, "  I  am  for  restoring  the  king,  that, 
when  we  are  silenced,  and  our  ministry  at  an  end, 
and  some  of  us  lie  in  prisons,  we  ma;jr  there,  and 
in  that  condition,  have  peace  of  conscience  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty,  and  the  exercise  of  fiuth, 
patience,  and  charity  m  our  au6Sninn."t 

The  mixed  scheme  which  the  Presbyterians 
now  determined  to  support  was  that  many  years 
before  propounded  by  Archbishop  Usher,  and 
commonly  called  his  reduction  of  episcopacy.  Its 
principle  was  ihe  combination  with  the  episcopal 
office  and  authority  of  a  system  of  church  courts 
composed  of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  by  which  the 
affairs  of  the  church  should  be  udefly  regulated. 
It  was  proposed  that,  the  primate  or  archbishop 
continuing  to  preside  over  each  province  ns  here- 
tofore, and  the  bishops  over  their  several  dioceses, 
a  number  of  new  suflragans,  or  inferior  bishops, 
should  be  created  equal  to  the  number  of  rural 
deaneries ;  that  a  svnod  of  the  dei^  of  each  auch 
subdivision  should  be  assembled  ejery  month  by 
the  sufir^an ;  a  diocesan  synod  once  or  twice  a 
year  by  the  bishop ;  and  a  provincial  synod,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  bishops  and  sufiragans,  and  dele- 
gates from  the  clergy  of  each  diocese,  every  third 
year  by  the  archbiuiop :  if  the  parliament  should 
•  irrai,tft.ao.  t  LiJhbnrtir.ii.sis. 


be  sitting,  the  two  provincial  synods  might  join 
together  and  form  a  national  synod,  whoein  iH 
appeah  from  inferior  ' synods'  might  be  leceiKd, 
their  acts  examined,  and  all  ecclesisstical  mitten 
whatsoever  finally  detennined.  Hot  vn  a  doR 
imitation  of  the  Seottiah  system  of  j^nslnlaiti, 
synods,  and  genersl  saaemblie8,with  this  diftmoe 
onlv,  that  it  made  the  Bii£fri^[ans,  bishops  isd 
archbishops  constant  moderators  or  prettdenu  of 
these  several  church-courts,  instead  of  leariog  die 
members  to  elect  thdr  own  presideat. 

We  have  given,  in  the  preceding  Cbqiter,  n 
account  of  the  conference  that  was  held  on  the 
22nd  of  October,  1660,  at  the  house  of  the  Lod 
Chancellor  Clarakton,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
between  the  bishops  and  the  repreaentstiTes  of 
Presbyterian  clergy,  which  was  followed,  three 
days  after,  by  the  pubhcatton  of  *'His  Mtjesty'i 
Declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects  of  his  ki^ 
dom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  concero- 
ing  Ecclesiastical  affims."  commonly  ciUed  die 
**  heating  declaration."*   The  royal  sssnnwi 
contained  in  this  papa-,  although  thn  did  aot  gi 
•0  far  as  the  nesbyterians  could  have  wsM, 
were  yet  so  satisfactory  to  the  generslity  of  dot 
party,  that,  if  they  had  been  fulfilled,  {msbyterj 
and  episcopacy  in  England  might  perhaps  ban 
embraced  one  another,  and  become  united  in 
one  comprehensive  national  establishment.  Tbe 
Presbyterian  clergy  in  and  near  Lcaidoa  pR- 
sented  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  far 
an  announcement  of  his  royal  intentions  wbicb 
they  found  to  be  "so  full  of  indulgence  isi 
gracioiu  condescension;"  and  they  sssured  hia 
that,  although  all  things  in  the  proposed  fnme 
ecdesiaatical  government  were  not  exactly  wited 
to  their  judgment,  yet  his  majes^s  modentiin 
had  so  great  an  influence  on  than,  that  &ey  woold 
*'  to  the  utmost  endeavour  die  healing  of  tfae 
Inreaches,  and  momoting  dw  peace  and  umon  if 
thechurch."  Soon  after.  Dr.  Reynolds,  one  of  ik 
most  distinguished  of  the  Piesbyteiian  miaiitcn, 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  Norwich;  and  anodierif 
them.  Dr.  Manton,  being  presented  to  the  lira; 
of  Covent  Garden  by  tbe  Earl  of  Bedford,  on- 
sented  to  iweive  episcopal  inatitntioo  from  tbe 
bands  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Others,  hovem, 
were  more  suspicious  or  less  ready  for  prefennem; 
Calamy  declined  the  bishopric  of  I^chfield  ud 
Coventry  till  the  king's  declaration  should  be 
passed  into  a  law ;  Baxter  retained  bis  fean  or  hit 
disinclinatiffli  to  die  episcopal  office,  and  rdaxi 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford ;  and  Dr.  Bates  snd  tm 
others,  to  whom  deaneries  were  ofifered,  after  toae 
hesitation,  eventually  fi>llowed  his  example.  £r> 
Manton,  seeing  how  thin^  were  going  at  coort, 
now  refiiBed  the  deanery  of  Rodteater. 

After  a  few  months  the  bill  which  was  bn^ 
into  tiie  House  of  Commons  £n  giving  1ml 
to  the  "  healing  dedaration'*  was  demted,  si  fau 
been  related  in  the  last  Chapter,  not  without  stnms 
reasons  for  believing  that  toe  court  itself,  at  vhose 
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itifltnnce  the  neaaure  had  been  professedly  brought 
in,  WHS  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposition  which  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  it  out.*  This  waa  in  Novem- 
ber, 1660.  Baxter,  however,  admits  that  at  this 
time  the  general  body  of  the  people,  as  well  m  the 
parliament,  were  ripe  for  anything  the  court  might 
propose  ;t  and  Burnet  tells  ua  that  "  the  joy  spread 
through  the  nation  had  got  a  parliament  to  be 
elected  of  men  so  high  and  hot,  that,  unlesa  the 
court  had  restrained  them,  they  would  have  carried 
things  much  farther  than  they  did  against  aU  that 
had  been  concerned  in  the  late  wars."!  After 
rejecting  the  Declaration  Bill,  this  parliaraeut,  or 
convention,  passed  an  act  directing  that  every  se- 
questrated minister  who  had  not  justified  the  late 
king's  murder,  or  declared  against  infant  bap- 
tism, should  be  restored  to  his  living  before  the 
25th  of  December  following,  the  present  incum- 
bent quitting  it,  and  being  accountable  for  all 
dilapidations  and  all  arrears  of  Bfths  not  paid. 
This  act  at  once  dispossessed  some  hundreds  of 
ministers  brought  into  the  church  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Among  others,  Baxter  waa 
obliged  to  resign  his  living  of  Kidderminster, 
where  he  had  laboured  for  many  years  among  a 
people  that  adored  him,  to  the  old  vicar,  who  had 
been  ejected  in  1640. 

In  the.concluding  clause  of  the  "  healing  decla- 
ration," it  had  been  announced  that  the  final  deter- 
mination of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  *'  a  perfect  and  entire  unity  and 
uniformity  throughout  the  nation"  should  be  left 
to  the  advice  of  a  national  synod,  to  be  duly  called 
after  a  little  time  should  have  cooled  men's  tempers 

■  S.-e  aa-.e,  y.  673.  "  t  Life,  p.  297, 
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down  to  the  requisite  calmness  for  such  consulta- 
tions.* Accordingly,  royal  letters  patent  were 
issued  at  Westminster  onthe25tli  of  March,  1661, 
appointing  twelve  bishops,  with  nine  clergymen  as 
assistants,  on  the  side  of  the  episcopal  church,  to 
meet  with  an  equal  number  of  presbyterian  divines 
in  tlie  Savoy,  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop 
of  London  and  master  of  the  Sayoy,  "  to  advise 
upon  and  review  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, .  .  . 
and  to  take  into  their  serious  and  grave  considera- 
tion the  several  directions  and  rules,  forms  of 
prayer,  and  things  in  the  said  book  of  Common 
Prayer  contained ;  and  to  advise  and  consult  upon 
the  same,  and  the  several  objections  and  exceptions 
which  shall  now  be  raised  against  the  same ;  and, 
if  occasion  be,  to  make  such  reasonable  and  neces* 
sary  alterations,  corrections,  and  amendments  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  to  be  needful  and  expedient 
for  the  giving  satisfaction  to  tender  consciences, 
and  the  restoring  and  continuance  of  peace  and 
unity  in  the  churches  under  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment and  protection ;  .  .  .  .  and  to  certify  and  pre- 
sent to  his  majesty  in  writing  under  their  several 
hands  the  matters  and  things  whereupon  they  shall 
so  determiue,  to  be  by  his  majesty  approved  and 
established."  Among  the  episcopalian  commis- 
siouers  were  Frewcn,  archbishop  of  York,  Sheldon, 
bishop  of  London,  Cosins  of  Durham,  Morley  of 
Worcester,  Walton  of  Chester,  Gauden  of  Exeter, 
Reynolds  of  Norwich,  &c.  if  among  their  assist- 

*  Sn  anta,  p.  669.' 

i  Tho  namei,  IiuwFTrr.  tre  TarioDil}'  givfii.  Neal,  who  rarely 
qiiDira  Duy  aullii.riiy  for  liii  niiiit  qui-BtioDnbl«  •tatrmeDU.  tnd  <rho 
Ban^'le*  every  docunent  he  pTofeives  to  trniiMrriba,  plaMi  the  uama 
of  llUliup  Hfjniilili  ot  tlie  h«nd  of  ihc  UiL  of  Fmhi/leriati  <ii\itm. — 
(Hill.  Pvt..  iii.  fi3.)  Iteynuldt  apiietre  certainly  lo  bare  aeltd  vUh 
Um  I'mbyinian  party. 
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ants.  Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  Dr.  John  Barwick,  Dr. 

Peter  Oimninfc,  Dr.  John  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Tho- 
maa  Pierce.  Their  opponentB  were  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Presbyterian  clerf^y— William  Spur- 
Btov,  Edmund  Calamy,  and  Matthew  Newcomen, 
names  famous  ever  since  the  SmectymDUus  con- 
troversy ;*  the  learned  Richard  Baxter,  styled 
"  Clerk,  late  of  Kidderminster the  great  mathe- 
matician, Dr.  John  Wallis,  then  Savilian  professor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford,  &c.  The  conference  was 
to  be  brought  to  a  termination  within  four  montha 
from  the  date  of  the  commission. 

The  ounmisiioners  assembled  for  the  first  time 
on  the  13th  of  April ;  when  Sheldon  opened  the 
diicasaion  with  a  short  speech  in  whiui  he  ob- 
serred  that  the  episcopalian  party,  being  perfectly 
astisfied  with  the  established  forma  of  worship,  had 
nothing  to  propose ;  and  would  therefore  expect 
an^  objections  that  might  be  entertained  to  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  and  any  innovatioua  that 
might  be  desired,  to  be  stated  by  their  opponents. 
He  further  suggested  that  the  Uher  party  should 
bring  forward  all  they  had  to  offer  at  once ;  and 
also  that,  for  greater  clearness,  their  propositions 
should  be  presented  in  writing.  The  presbyterian 
commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  the  ex- 
pedieney  of  proceeding  by  the  method  of  oral  de- 
bate, or  what  they  called  an  amicable  confereuce. 
At  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  business  should  be 
begun  by  written  papera,  and  that  a  debate  might 
be  allowed  afterwsrds  upon  any  points  that  seemed 
to  reqmre  it  "  Papers,"  aays  Burnet,  "  were 
up<m  Hiis  given  in.  The  presl^terians  moved  that 
Bishop  Usher's  reduction  aho^  he  laid  down  aa 
a  ground-work  to  treat  on;  that  bishops  should 
not  govern  thdr  dioceses  by  their  single  authority, 
nor  depute  it  to  their  lay  officers  in  their  courts, 
but  should,  in  matters  of  ordination  and  juriBdic- 
tioD,  take  along  with  them  the  counsel  and  concur- 
rence of  the  presbyters.  They  did  offer  several 
exceptions  to  the  liturgy,  against  the  many  re- 
sponses by  the  people ;  and  they  desired  all  might 
be  made  one  continued  prayer.  They  desired  that 
no  lessons  should  be  taken  out  of  the  apocryphal 
books ;  that  the  ^iBalnu  used  in  the  daily  service 
should  be  according  to  the  new  translation.  They 
excepted  to  many  parta  of  the  office  of  baptism, 
that  import  the  inward  regeneration  of  all  that  were 
baptized.  .  .  .  They  insisted  munly  against  kneel- 
ing at  the  Sacrament  of  the  Ijord'a  Supper,  chiefly 
against  the  imposing  it ;  and  moved  uiat  the  pos- 
ture might  be  left  free,  and  that  die  use  of  the 
surplice,  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  of  godfathers 
being  tlie  sponsors  in  baptism,  and  of  the  holydays 
might  be  abolished."t  In  answer,  however, 
to  the  demand  for  the  adoption  of  Archbishop 
Usher's  scheme,  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that 
the  king's  commission  gave  them  no  authority  even 
to  take  into  consideration  any  questions  relating  to 
the  government  of  the  church.  Struck  durabupon 
the  main  subject  about  which  they  were  come  to 
talk  by  this  discovery,  which  they  ought  to  have 
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made  sooner,  the  presbyterian  diviiKS  mn  Inditt 
embarraased  and  dishearteoed  by  other  cirenni* 
stances  in  their  position ;  they  were  ne^er  it  on 
among  themselves,  uor  had  they  any  sutiniitT  a 
act  for  the  general  body  which  they  were  comidml 
to  represent.  "Sheldon," continuesBuiiiet,'*tn 
well  what  the  effect  would  be  of  puttinj^themk 
make  all  their  demands  at  once.   The  oumbenif 
them  raised  a  mighty  outcry  aguDit  them,  a 
people  that  could  never  be  aatiafiea.  But  mthii; 
gave  so  great  an  advantage  over  them  &s  thai  ofla- 
ing  a  new  litui^.    In  this  they  were  imid 
among  themselves.    Some  were  iniistiagoiii 
few  important  things,  reckoning  that,  if  iIict  vett 
gained,  and  a  unioo  folknrad  upni  thst,  itvonk 
be  easier  to  gain  other  tilings  afteiwsidi.  Bo 
all  this  was  overthrown  by  Mr.  Baxter,  idw  mi 
man  of  great  piety,  and,  if  he  had  not  mcdlMii 
too  many  things,  would  have  been  eateened  at 
of  the  learned  men  of  tlie  age.   He  writ  near  t»' 
hundred  books ;  of  these  three  are  large  foliif 
he  had  a  very  moving  and  patheticsl  w  c 
writing,  and  was  his  whole  life  longamuiof  intt: 
zeal  and  much  simplicity ;  but  was  most  unbif 
pily  subtle  and  metaphysical  in  everythiag.  Tkit 
was  a  great  submission  paid  to  him  by  the  vlnl: 
party.    So  he  persuaded  them  that,  from  tbe*<^ 
<^  the  commission,  they  were  bound  to  offer  ear- 
thing that  they  thought  might  conduce  to  tk  r« 
(»  peace  of  tlie  church,  without  coni^cxin|  vte 
waa  like  to  be  obtained,  or  what  effect  theii  d^ 
mandii^  to  much  might  hare  in  iiritaitinj  Qt 
mindi  of  those  who  were  then  the  avperior  K^it 
in  strength  and  number."   It  was  in  tbisr.- 
valrouB  spirit  that  the  resohition  waa  adojittd  ' 
settling  all  questions  about  the  alteratioQi  to  t 
made  in  the  Liturgy  at  once,  by  bringing 
m  entire  new  one.   Baxter  took  the  task  of  jn- 
paring  it  upon  himself;  and  his  flying  pQl[^ 
duced  the  finished  work  in  a  fortnight.  Itw 
composed  entirely  in  the  language  of  icn- 
ture,  and  entitled  the  Reformed  libngi ;  t- 
aller  having  been  approved  of  by  the  t^er  Pro- 
bjrterian  commissioners,  it  was  presented  to  v 
bishops  for  their  acceptance.    **  This,"  »?>  - 
historian  of  Puritanism,  "  gave  great  ofeiK.  * 
presuming  th^  a  litu^,  drawn  op  by  s  r-: 
hand  in  fourteen  dayn,  vraa  to  be  m^ani,  ' 
^nd  in  competition  with  one  which  had  heffj  ^ 
ceived  in  die  church  for  a  wtude  centorv.  B- 
sidea,  it  was  inconsitfart  with  the  eonauir- 
and  the  bishops'  dechmtion  of  Tuying  no  far^r 
from  the  old  standard  than  should  appear  u  ' 
necessary ;  and,  th^fore,  the  Reformed  Un:. 
as  it  was  called,  was  rejected  at  <mce  widioai  l^'- 
ezamined."  The  Presbyterian  brethren  fai^ 
course  to  remonstrances  and  expoatolatioDs; 
their  adversaries  were  inflexible.    At  lastfTr- 
it  was  within  ten  days  of  the  time  fixed  ii^  - 
commission  for  the  close  of  the  coufervice,  i: 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  vivA  tocf  dtV 
upon  the  single  ([ueation  of  whether  or  not 
lawful  to  detemune  the  certain  use  in  the  vrai 
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of  God  of  forms  and  ceremonies  to  vhich  some 
objected,  even  supposinff  them  really  and  properly 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  things  indifferent.  Three 
champions  of  each  side  were  appointed  to  manage 
the  argument :  Dm.  Pearson,  Gunning,'  and  Spar- 
row, for  the  Episcopalians;  Drs.  Bates  Mid  Jacomb, 
and  Mr.  Baxter,  for  the  Presbyterians.  "  The  two 
men,"  continues  Bumet,  "  that  had  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  the  debate  were  the  most  unfit  to 
h&tl  matters,  and  tlie  fittest  to  widen  thnn,  that 
could  have  been  finmd  oat.  Baxter  was  the  oppo- 
nent; and  Qooiung  was  the  respODdeot,  who  was 
afterwarcb  advanced  first  to  Chiehestor,  and  tbcn 
to  Ely :  he  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  and  noted 
for  a  special  subtilty  of  arguing  :  all  the  aits  of 
BophiBtry  were  made  use  of  by  him  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  as  confident  a  manner  asif  they  had  been 
sound  reasoning :  he  was  a  man  of  an  innocent 
life,  unweariemy  active,  to  very  little  purpose: 
he  was  much  set  on  the  reconciling  us  with  popery 
in  some  points ;  and  because  the  charge  of  ido- 
latry seemed  a  bar  to  all  thoughts  of  reconciliation 
with  them,  he  set  himself  with  very  great  zeal  to 
clear  the  dmrch  of  Rome  of  idolatry :  this  made 
many  suspect  him  as  inclining  to  go  over  to  them ; 
but  he  was  far  from  it,  and  was  a  very  honest,  sin- 
cere man,  bat  of  no  sound  judgment,  and  of  no 
prudence  in  affiura ;  he  was  for  oar  conforming 
in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the  pTimitive  cburcl^ 
particularly  in  praying  for  the  dnd,  in  the  use  of 
ail,  with  many  other  ntnals  ;  he  formed  many  in 
Dambridge  upon  his  own  notions,  who  have  car- 
ried them  perhaps  farther  than  he  intended. 
Baxter  and  he  spent  some  days  in  much  logical 
irgning,  to  the  diversion  of  the  town,  who  thought 
■lere  were  a  couple  of  fencers  engaged  in  disputes 
^hat  could  never  be  brought  to  an  end,  nor  have 
%ny  good  effect."  The  battle  of  words,  it  is  to  be 
>bserved,  was  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  a  nu- 
nerous  audience,  which,  however,  is  said  to  have 
•onwsted  principally  of  the  adherents  of  the  epis- 
copalian party— another  circumstance  that  is 
loroplained  of  as  havii^  contributed  to  the  discou- 
agement  of  their  tmmnenta.  In  the  end,  the  two 
larties  separated,  when  their  commission  would 
lot  allow  them  to  wrangle  any  longer,  without 
laving  concluded  or  agreed  upon  anything.  On 
he  20th  of  November  following,  however,  the 
:ing  aent  a  letter  to  the  convocation,  which  was 
hen  sitting,  commanding  them  to  review  the  Book 
f  Common  Prayer,  and  to  propose  such  additions 
nd  amendments  as  they  might  think  necessary,  to 
e  afterwards  "  exhibited  and  presented  for  his 
lajeaty's  further  allowance  and  confirmation." 
'he  convocation  was  occupied  a  month  in  this  re- 
iew  of  the  service-book,  and  it  is  said  that  their 
dditiom  and  alterations  altogether  amounted  to 
bout  six  hundred.  Most  of  t^em,  however,  x^^^ 
Ktremely  insignificant.  Among  the  hv  . 
>em  to  nave  been  more  than  mere  amendiQeh 

or  grammar,  the  following  may  be  not^^^a' 
lessons  were  directed  to  be  read,  inat^ 
eing  anng;  some  coUecta  that  bad  been  0^'^ 


to  were  omitted  and  others  substituted ;  private 
baptism,  which  had  been  allowed  to  be  performed, 
in  cases  of  necessity,  by  midwives,  was  directed 
not  to  be  administerei  except  by  alawful  minister  ; 
readiness  or  desire  to  be  confirmed,  as  well  as  ac- 
tual confirmation,  was  made  a  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  communion ;  in  the  order 
for  visitation  of  the  sick,  absolution  was  only  en- 
joined if  it  was  the  desire  of  the  sick  person ;  the 
minister  was  allowed  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  the 
cases  in  whic^  be  should  administer  the  com- 
munion to  the  side ;  and  it  was  directed  that  the 
borial  service  should  not  be  used  for  any  that  died 
unbapdzed,  or  that  had  laid  violent  hanu  on  ihan- 
selves.  Additions  were  also  made  of  a  new  office 
for  the  administration  of  baptism  to  grown-up 
persons,  of  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  sea,  and 
of  forms  for  the  30th  of  January  and  the  29th  of 
May.  At  this  time  also  were  added  the  General 
Thanksgiving,  the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men, 
and  that  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  in 
which  last  the  king  was  styled  **  most  religious," 
— an  epithet  which,  according  to  Bumet,  **  gave 
great  offence,  and  occasioned  much  indecent  rail- 
lery." The  number  of  holidays,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  was  increfaed  by  t^e  addition  of  one 
commemorative  of  St.  Bsmabas,  and  another  of 
the  ccmversion  of  St,  Paul.  Many  new  lessons 
also — among  othos.  the  story  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon — ^were  introduced  from  the  Apocrypha; 
but  it  was  arranged  that  no  Apocryphal  les- 
sons should  be  read  on  Sundays.  The  Common 
Prayer  Book,  with  these  alterations,  by  which 
it  was  considered  by  the  generality  of  the  Pres- 
byterians to  have  been  made  more  objection- 
able than  before,  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
both  houses  of  convocation  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, and,  having  been  approved  of  by  the  king, 
was  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1662,  along  with  a  message  from  his 
majesty,  recommending  that  the  book  so  altered 
should  be  that  which  in  and  by  the  intended  Act 
of  Uniformity  shall  be  appointed  to  be  used  by  all 
that  officiate  in  all  cathedrals  and  odlegiate  churches 
and  chapels,  &c.,  and  in  all  parish  churches  of 
England  and  Wales,  under  such  sanctions  and 
penalties  as  the  parliament  riiftll  think  fit"  The 
bill  here  alluded  to  had  been  read  a  first  time  in 
the  Commons  on  the  Hth  of  January,  and,  having 
been  finally  passed  in  that  House  af^er  several  de- 
bates by  a  majority  of  186  to  180,  was  afterwards 
agreed  to  by  the  Lords,  and  received  the  royal 
assent,  as  has  been  related  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, on  the  19th  of  May.*  By  this  statute,  the 
14  Car.  11.  cap.  4,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Uni- 
formity of  PabUc  Prayers  and  Administration  of 
SacraiftenlB  ai^*  other  Uites  and  Ceremonies,  and 
fo'^  «aUWiabit*S  ^''^^  making,  ordaining, 

and  Bw\iops,  Priests,  and  Deacons, 

in  thrU'*^  H  t-Tv^W "  it  was  directed  that 
«U  T^-  ^W*'^  -hoxAi^wvwfoifti  use  the  amended 
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joking  any  ecdesiastical  benefice  or  promotion 
within  the  realm  of  Englmod  should  publicly  de- 
clare their  assent  to  the  use  of  the  same,  and 
their  approval  of  everything  contained  in  it,  by 
reading  before  their  congregatione  a  certain  for- 
mula to  that  effect,  on  aome  Lord's  day  before  the 
Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  24th  of  August  next, 
on  pain  of  deprivation.  It  was  further  enacted 
by  other  clauses  that  no  person  should  continue  to 
hold  any  benefice  in  the  church  who  either  was  not 
already  in  holy  orders  by  episcopal  ordinatioo,  or 
ithould  not  be  episcopally  ordained  before  the  said 
day  of  St  Bartholomew ;  and,  besides  a  declara- 
tion of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and 
everythh^  prescribed  and  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  IVayer,  and  subscription  to  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience,  the  terms  of  conformi^  were 
now  made  to  include  the  abjuration  both  of  the 
solemn  league  and  covenent,  and  of  the  lawfulness 
of  taking  up  arms  i^inst  ^e  king,  or  any  com- 
missioned by  him,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  taking  of  the  new  oath  imposed 
in  the  Corpontion  Act  passed  in  the  preceding 
session.  * 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  comprehending  as  it 
did  lecturers  and  all  other  descriptions  of  minis- 
ters as  well  as  beneficed  clergymen,  and  being 
withal  BO  stringent  and  so  incapable  of  being 
eraded  in  its  conditions  and  requirements,  at  once 
winnowed  the  church  of  England  of  Presbyte- 
riantsm  and  Puhtuiism  to  the  last  particle.  '*  The 
Preabyterian  ministers,"  saya  their  own  historian, 
"  had  <mly  three  months  to  consider  what  to  do 
with  tbenwelves  and  their  families.  There  were 
several  consultations  both  in  city  and  country,  to 
know  each  other's  sentiments;  and  it  happened 
here,  as  it  did  afterwards  about  taking  the  oaths 
to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary:  some,  who 
persuaded  their  brethren  to  dissent,  complied 
themselves,  and  got  the  others'  livinirs.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  they  all  had  the  same  scruples. 
Bishop  Kennet  says  that  renouncing  the  covenant 
was  the  greatest  obstacle  of  conformitv  to  the  Pres- 
byterians. But  his  lordship  is  mistaken  :  for,  if 
abjuring  the  covenant  had  been  omitted,  they  could 
not  have  taken  the  corporation  oath.  Some  could 
not  in  conscience  comply  with  the  very  form  of 
the  hierarchy.  Great  numbers  scrupled  the  busi- 
ness of  re-ordination,  which  implied  a  renouncing 
the  validity  of  their  former  ministrations.  Bat 
that  which  the  dissenters  of  all  denominations  re- 
fused, was  giving  their  assmt  and  consent  to  all 
and  everything  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  This  they  apprehended  to  be  more  than 
was  due  to  any  human  composure."*  Other  ac- 
counts assert  that  the  generality  of  them  were  long 
before  they  could  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what 
course  they  should  take.  Echord,  the  episcopal 
church  historian,  states  that  a  continual  intercourse 
of  letters  passed  between  those  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  Uie  others  in  the  country ;  and  that,  as 

*  NuUHUL  For.  lU.  118, 


he  had  been  assured  by  the  belt  authirkr,  it 
leaders  at  one  time  were  for  compliaace,  indiiia, 
upon  further  consideration,  dwoeed  their  mink 

Besides  their  coi»ciences,"heudB,*'tl>eyn!t 
much  encouraged  by  Uie  greatness  of  thdr  m- 
hers,  and  were  made  to  bdieve  that,  if  they  um- 
uimously  stood  out,  the  church  must  cam;  L' 
them,  since  the  people  would  never  bear  to  ih>a- 
ing  a  change.    Beaides,  they  had  great  eipffit 
tions  from  several  friends  at  court,  and  ptnr. 
larly  the  popish  party,  who  gave  them  cni 
encouragement,  not  only  by  a  jMomise  of  ptwA 
to  some,  but  also  by  a  toleration,  and  a  ntp 
sion  of  the  act  itself,  which  not  knig 
partly  made  good."   Burnet  also  telli  u  u 
**  those  who  led  the  party  took  great  paisi  to  ft'- 
them  all  stick  togethor:  they  inftueditiiitotla. 
that,  if  great  numbers  stood  out,  they  vooldtt  i 
thar  strength,  and  produce  new  Uwiinije: 
favour ;  whereas  they  would  be  demised,  i(  t'f 
so  much  noise  made,  the  greater  part  u: 
should  conform.    So,  it  was  thought  d«w 
went  out  in  the  crowd,  to  keep  their  friends  a-- 
pany."*   There  can  be  little  doubt,  howew/ii 
the  more  zealous  and  distinguished  Freibnt'- 
ministers  had  taken  their  res^ution  ftom  tbf  in- 
as  to  how  they  themselves  should  act.  BiEf 
who,  although  ejected,  as  already  meBtioDfd,irc 
the  living  of  Kidderminster  by  tbesctftrc 
firming  and  restoring  of  ministers,  hai 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  place  as  a  lectnnr : 
small  salary  to  be  paid  by  the  restored  via'.  ' 
signed  tliat  appoiutoient  some  time  faeKsr 
day  of  St.  Bartiiolomew;  and  others  of  ^ 
thren  fidkiwed  his  example,  by  way  tA  ^  ■ 
distinct  proclamation  to  the  rett  of  theii  b«'' 
the  determination  they  had  embrsced. 
the  doomed  ministers,  however,  both  in  b>y 
and  in  the  country,  preached  their  fiue«J  '* 
mons  on  Uie  Sunday  immediatdy  preceiE-' 
24th  of  August.  It  is  asserted  by  their  otnti^:' 
riana,  that  on  that  fatal  day  about  two  thoiKa 
them  resigned  their  livings  in  the  nati<ial  f-'- 
blishment.    "The  numbers,  however,"  is^' 
net  observes,  "  have  been  mudi  controw- 
"  This,"  he  adds,  "  raised  a  grievous  outm 
the  nation  ;  though  it  was  less  considered  a 
time  than  it  would  have  been  at  any  t'^' 
Baxter,  he  says,  told  him,  that  if  the  tens  >^  • 
king's  declaration— that  called  theHeahiM:!^ 
ration  seems  to  be  meant— bad  been 
he  did  not  believe  that  above  three  hundred  c  < 
two  thousand  would  have  declined  caiifonBiE& 

No  difference  of  opinim  can  beenlertw^" 
to  either  the  inhumanity  or  the  impolicT«  | 
treatment  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy :  *i">'  ! 
their  ejection  from  the  church  to  have  bee-' 
pedient  or  indispensable,  it  ia  impossible  =- 
wish  that  a  course  of  more  lenity  and  imlou 
had  been  pursued  in  r^rd  to  then. 
same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  axi 

*  Owa  Timt,  L  IBS. 
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one  Eiurrouniled  vith  difficulLiee.  The  difiereot 
measure  dealt  out  to  the  Epiecopaliiin  clei^men 
(jecCed  in  the  time  of  the  CommonweaUh,  to 
vhom  the  parliament  made  a  show  of  allowing  a 
fifth  \vit  of  their  former  livings  for  their  support, 
has  been  often  contrasted  vith  the  conduct  of  the 
opposite  party  at  the  Restoration ;  but  not  much 
can  be  founded  upon  that  view  of  the  matter.  In 
the  first  place,  the  rights  acquired  by  the  Pres- 
bvterian  clergy  from  a  possession  of  a  few  years 
camiot  in  fairness  be  considered  the  same  with 
those  that  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  clei^ :  at 
the  era  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  the  fonaa  were 
nstuially  enough  regarded  by  the  dominant  party 
u  no  rights  at  all, — as  merely  the  temporary  suc- 
cess of  refaeUmn  and  robbery,— «  new  which 
aerer  could  have  been  taken  of  the  latter.  Then, 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  allowances 
which  the  parliament  had  professed  to  make  to  the 
ejected  Episcopalian  ministers  were  in  many, 
perhsps  in  most,  cases  rather  nominal  than  real. 
Walker,  the  historian  of  Independency,  asserts 
th&t  scarcely  one  in  ten  ever  had  them  without 
trouble,  and  to  the  full  value;  and  nothing  is 
better  attested  ^an  the  severe  suffering  and  op- 
pression which  m^  of  these  sequestrated  clei|^- 
nen  underwent.  Tht  commissioners  of  sequestra- 
tion, in  fact,  were  only  empowereti,  not  absolutely 
directed,  to  suffer  them  to  retain  a  certain  poitioa 
of  their  incomes,  and  that  portion  waa  not  to  be 
in  all  cases  a  Bflh,  aa  is  commonly  lepxesented, 
but  only  never  to  exceed  a  fifth.*  It  was  to  be 
granted,  too,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  their  wives 
ind  children,  a  mode  of  dealing  whidi,  in  other 
cases,  has  been  justly  characterised  as  one  of  the 
RKBt  infernal  refinements  of  an  intolerant  and 
persecuting  policy.  But  the  chief  difiSculty  in  the 
present  case  was  how  to  pension  the  ejected  Pres- 
byterian clergymen  upon  any  terms  or  conditions 
to  which  they  would  themselves  have  submitted. 
Of  course,  common  decency  and  common  sense 
nere  not  to  be  revolted  by  an  arrangement  which 
tbould  have  supported  them  out  of  the  revenues  of 
iw  church,  and  at  the  same  time  permitted  them 
o  dedaim  every  Sunday  from  the  pulpits  of  dis- 
lenting  meeting-houses  against  the  whole  order  of 
to  worship  and.  government.  But  would  they 
lave  consented  to  forego  the  liberty  of  so  lifting 
ip  a  conscientious  teatinumy  in  behalf  of  what 
hey  hdieved  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  and  pure 
eligion  ?  Would  they  have  come  under  an  en- 
iagemeut  to  cease  from  all  exercise  of  their  clerical 
uuctions  for  any  pension?  The  Long  Parlia- 
nent  made  short  work  of  this  difficulty  in  the  case 
f  the  Episcopalian  clergy  by  absolutely  prohibit- 
yg  the  ancient  mode  of  worship :  so  long  as  the 
'resbyteriaiiB  held  sway,  the  open  profession  of 
ipiscopacy,  in  the  face  of  the  Solemn  licague  and 
'ovenant,  was  as  much  out  of  .the  question  as  the 
pen  profession  of  royalism ;  and  even  after  Crom- 
Fctl  and  the  Independents  obtained  the  ascen- 
ancy,  popery  and  prelacy,  as  we  have  seen,  were 

•  See  ilw  Ordlttau*  In  ScobeU's  CollcetioD,  jmiI  i.,  p.  49. 


Specially  exempted  from  the  toleration  granted  to 
all  other  forms  of  Christianity. 

On  the  whole,  objectionahLe  as  was  much  in  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  proceeding,  the  complete 
extinction  of  Fresbyterianism  within  the  national 
church,  which  was  the  aim  and  effect  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  was  probably  in  itself  the  wisest  and 
most  fortunate  policy  that  could  have  been  adopted 
in  the  circumstances.  Had  it  not  taken  place 
the  struggle  between  the  two  hostile  factions  would 
not  only  nave  kept  up  a  rent  in  the  edifice  of  the 
establishment  extending  from  its  summit  to  its 
base,  and  widening  every  day ;  but,  after  defeating 
for  many  yean  all  the  best  purposes  of  a  natioou 
church,  would,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  have 
resulted  in  a  still  more  disastrous  expulsion  or 
subjugatioa  of  Fresbyterianism  diaa  it  now  under- 
went. In  truth,  that  religion  appears  to  have  no 
congeniality  with  the  English  mind  and  character. 
Extraordinary  circumstances  for  a  short  time  gave 
it  a  sort  of  feverish  popularity ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  learning,  piety,  and  other  high  merits  of 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  miDisters  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  church  livings  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  even  the  strong  attachment  of 
their  congregations  to  particular  individuals  among 
them,  the  country  in  geuentl  had  evidently  become 
disgusted  with  the  dominion  of  the  Directory  and 
^  Assembly  of  Divines  k»ng  before  the  Restora- 
tion ;  and  the  tumultuom  and  universal  joy  which 
it  showed  when  that  event  promised  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Teien  alike  of  Presbytery  and  of  Independency 
sufficienUy  evinced  how  completely  by  that  time 
it  had  got  tired  of  both.  When  we  ^ink,  too,  of 
the  ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  1662 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that,  even  if  they  themselves  bad  had  the  framing 
of  the  act,  they  would  most  certainly  have  made  it 
such  as  to  exclude  the  Independents  and  the 
Sectaries, — nay,  that  they  would  only  have  for- 
borne to  attempt  the  exclusion  of  the  Episco- 
palians, too,  because  they  were  not  so  strong  as 
when  they  dfected  that  object  some  years  before. 
They  could,  in  truth,  expect  little  forbearance 
from  those  to  whom  they  would  have  shown  none 
in  the  same  circumstances,— whom  in  other  times 
they  had  denounced  as  unfit  to  be  suffered  to  live 
in  the  land,  and  had  refused  to  tolerate  in  the 
most  modest  public  observance  of  their  form  of 
worship,  idthoi^h  now  so  willing  and  anxious,  if 
they  could  have  done  so  without  an  utter  abaudon- 
ment  of  character  and  decency,  to  remain  as- 
sociated with  them  in  the  same  national  church 
establishment,  'and  to  divide  with  them  its  loaves 
and  fishes. 

As  in  England,  so  also  in  Scotland,  Presbytery 
was  put  down  at  the  Restoration,  and  the  Epis- 
copalian church  re-established  in  more  absolute 
supremacy  than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  already  fully  detailed  iti  the 
preceding  chapter.*  In  that  part  of  the  island, 
however,  Presbyterisnism  had  a  hold  over  the 
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popular  mind  wUch  it  never  had  acquired  in 
England ;  and  its  extinction  there,  in  consequence, 
instead  of  being  carried  by  the  national  voice,  was 
an  act  of  mere  force  and  violence  done  by  the 
government  against  the  almost  unanimous  wish 
of  the  country.  It  was  an  act  which  a  native 
government,  however  auti-popular  in  its  constitu- 
tion and  sympathies,  never  would  have  attempted: 
for,  even  with  the  nobility  and  higher  classes  in 
Scotland,  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy  was 
the  reverse  of  being  generally  an  object  of  desire, 
jealous  as  they  were  of  a  church  in  which  they 
apprehended  they  would  find  a  rival  political 

Crer,  without  bemg  attached  to  it  by  any  of  those 
ds  of  habit  and  a  commrai  interest  which  had 
so  long  m  Engluid  connected  the  ehmreh  vrith  the 
ariitocracv.  At  the  same  time  Presbyteriantam  in 
Scotland  ^ad  the  whole  field  of  popular  display 
and  excitement  to  itself :  it  continued  to  be  almost 
the  only  form  of  Puritanism  known  there,  not- 
withstanding the  swarms  of  sectaries  that  overrun 
the  neighbouring  kingdom.  But,  in  reality,  Scot- 
land was  now  become  a  mere  province  of  Eng- 
land; and  the  government  of  the  Utter  coautry 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  down  the  opposition  of 
all  these  adverse  circumstances,  and  to  set  up 
Episcopacy  for  a  time  in  the  North  as  well  as  in 
the  South. 

In  Ireland,  also,  in  which  Episcopacy  had  been 
abolished  by  the  Long  Parliament^  it  was  now 
restored  in  the  same  manner  u  in  England  and 
Scodand.  On  the  llth  of  May,  1661,  both  Houses 
of  the  Irish  parliament  united  in  a  declaration  of 
their  high  esteem  of  episcopal  government,  and  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  according  to  the  use 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  that  enslaved 
country,  the  change,  wiiich  was  indeed  of  little 
interest  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  was 
managed,  of  course,  without  difficulty  or  opposition 
from  any  quarter. 

The  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  other 
sects  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  Episcopal 
office  and  the  ancient  ritual  were  only  placed  in 
their  proper  position  by  being  thus  excluded  from 
an  establishment  founded  on  prindples  to  which, 
whatever  outward  conformity  they  might  a£fect, 
they  could  give  no  cordial  or  genuine  assent. 
Better  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  national  church, 
that  both  parties  should  stand  out  distinctly  for 
what  they  were,  and  be  openly  divided,  nay,  if  it 
must  be,  opposed,  than  that  a  formal,  hollow  union 
should  have  been  patched  up  between  them, 
which,  after  all,  would  have  left  the  one  only  a 
lurking  enemy  or  eating  disease  in  the  bosom  of 
the  other  so  long  as  it  lasted,  and  which,  that  being 
the  case,  could  hardly  have  lasted  long.  But 
although  disqualified  by  the  principles  which  they 
conscientiously  held  for  any  real  comprehension 
within  the  pale  of  the  national  church,  the 'op- 
ponents of  Episcopacy  and  the  Prayer  Book  were 
entitled  to  perfect  freedom  in  the  profession  of 
their  opinions,  and  the  observance  of  their  own 
modes  of  worship,  out  of  that  pale;  and  the  policy 


i  of  leaving  them  thus  undisturbed  would  is  '3e 
part  of  the  government  and  the  now  trinn^ 
hierarchy,  have  been  as  wise  as  just  asd  imc. 
Another  course  unfortunately  wss  adopted,  w 
the  influence  of  various  co-openting  cauia.  F:?. 
and  chiefly,  the  great  doctrine  of  religinn  ta'A- 
tion  was  not  in  that  age  generally  receiTcdv 
derstood  by  any  of  the  great  bodiee  into  wbid'  ■ 
religious  world  was  divided ;  on  the  costniT,t^ 
those  which  had  suffered  most  from  potccc: 
themselves  still  held  it  to  be  a  laereida^toa 
ploy  coercion,  whenever  diey  had  die  pasa,:* 
putting  down  what  they  considered  to  Um: 
hemy,— that  is,  to  persecute  others.  Jutffiin 
inde^,  had  now  made  coniideraible  jicn 
among  the  Independents  and  some  of  theSec^/' 
more  especially  the  Quakers,  disciplined  tc  tirT 
had  been  by  the  struj^Ie  they  had  had  to  iiuiEi!a.' 
almost  ever  since  their  first  appearsDce,  !3 1 
liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  tbeii 
science;  but,  however  far  the  speciilstioi»sf»*- 
individuals  among  them  may  hare  g(nK,itir 
be  questioned  if  any  of  the  more  considaiUet!: 
of  these  bodies  had  as  yet  adopted  the  pnnq^ 
toleration  in  its  iull  integrity  and  comprrito:: 
ness :  the  enlightened  and  intrepid  mind  of^i!"' 
would  still  have  had  the  law  to  deDouoa  e 
punish  what  he  deemed  the  tdolatrr  of  the  fr'U<- 
ists ;  and  in  this  notion,  there  ia  litUe  dovH  m--- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  die  Pnierts!  ■ 
senten  or  mmconfomiits  of  tint  day  weK  t  ■ 
with  him.  Tlie  Independents,  howeTcr,  c*^ 
for  die  few  yean  during  which  they  were  f 
in  a  false  position  by  the  admission  of  niiy 
their  cleigymen  under  Cromwell  to  ]imp  :y 
church,  had  had  so  far  an  advantage  omilittV' 
byterians  in  learning  this  great  lesson  of  tolerc: 
inasmuch  as  they  had  never  had  their  rie^ 
the  subject  confused  or  biassed  by  lookiu  '■ 
establishment  for  themselves,  the  object  fonM 
the  Presbyterians  had  all  along  stni^led,  a 
as  there  was  any  hope  of  attaining  it,  u  ti^'^ 
even  as  the  Episcopalians.  The  utmori  i^'"' 
Independents  had  ever  demanded,  or  tb:~' 
prinaplea  alkiwed  dnm  to  aspire  after,  w ' ' 
there  should  be  no  estatfliahed  chmdi  at  il'  ' 
such  an  arrangement  as  diat  the  Piobr.:' ' 
were  wholly  opposed,  and  would  only  biff  ' 
driven  reluctanUy  to  acnpiieaoe  in  it,  in  tb: : ' 
advme  circumstances,  as  sUll  prefeisbk :  | 
establishment  of  any  other  sect  than  their  o^'-  ' 
was  a  principle  with  them  that  the  state  mun. ' ! 
bound  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  truecb '  1 
this  general  principle  they  clung  to  «t  ie;  ] 
zealously  as  the  Episcopalians ;  they  odIt  dif'' 
from  the  Episcopalians  on  the  question  1^  * 
was  the  true  church.  Both  these  grest  da*-'  ' 
tions,  therefore,  as  we  have  observed,  were  f'  ' 
rassed  and  impeded  in  thdr  acqnisittoD  of  ' 
views  on  the  subject  of  toleration  by  certiij  - ' 
rests  or  views  that  did  not  tnmble  the  vii- ' 
the  Independents  or  the  generally  of  the  S«*-* 
— ^they  had  to  acquire  not  merely  the  nnpic''  ^ 
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of  religiouB  freedom  for  themselves  and  all  others, 
but  the  comparatively  complex  idea  of  perfect  tole- 
ration or  religious  freedom  for  others  combined 
with  an  establishment  forthemaelves.  They,  as  well 
as  the  other  descriptions  of  dissenters,  with  whom 
they  veie  now  driven  by  their  common  •nfi'eringa 
ia  aome  dqpree  to  make  common  cause,  were  moat 
cnielly  persecuted  by  die  re-established  epitcopa- 
lian  church  throughout  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  whntenv  to  believe  that,  if 
the  ume  power  1^  been  in  tfieir  own  huida  that 
was  then  placed  in  diat  of  their  advenariei,  th^ 
woald  have  employed  it  at  all  more  mildly.  Per- 
secution, or,  as  they  designated  it,  the  suppression 
and  extirpation  of  error  by  force,  if  nothing  else 
would  do,  was  still  their  principle  aa  much  as  it 
was  that  of  the  Episcopalians.  It  was,  indeed,  still 
the  popular  and  national  feeling :  for,  after  all, 
nothing  is  more  incontestable  than  that  all  the 
severe  laws  which  were  passed  against  noncon- 
TwiDity  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution 
vera  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
^t  majority  of  all  classes  of  the  English  popu- 
ation.  These  laws,  and  the  sufferings  to  which 
liey  Bubjected  Fapiits  and  Protestant  Dissenters 
dike,  have  been  necnsarily  detailed  in  the  last 
!)hapter,  in  the  general  history  of  the  period,  of 
I'hich  they  constitute  a  principal  part;  and  it  ie, 
herefore,  unnecessary  to  go  over  them  again  here. 
)ut  it  will  be  found  that,  throughout  the  whole 
tiurse  of  this  legislation,  the  House  of  Commons, 
be  representative  of  the  general  voice  of  the  com- 
luuity,  constantly  outran  the  court  and  the  go* 
emment, — nay,  repeatedly  urged  them  forward, 
hen  they  would  have  turned  back,  in  the  career 
f  coercion  and  persecution.  While  the  court,  in 
ict,  was  inclined  towards  a  tolerant  policy  by 
8  aecret  regard  for  the  Catholics,  the  parliament 
id  the  nation  were  hurried  in  the  opposite  direc- 
OD,  not  only  by  their  dread  and  hatred  of  popery, 
lit  also  to  a  considerable  degree  by  a  dislike  of 
uritanism,  Preabyterianism,  Independency,  aectH- 
uiism,  and  all  kinds  of  Protestant  dissent  or 
m-confbnnity.  The  national  hatred  of  popery 
u  a  feeling,  that,  having  been  6nt  excited  by 
e  great  religious  struggle  of  the  preceding  cen- 
ry,  and  having  been  fostered  and  strengthened  by 
e  whole  course  of  events  throughout  the  reign  of 
izabeth,  till  it  was  inflamed  to  fur^  by  the  affair 
the  gunpowder-plot  in  the  beginnmg  of  that  of 
mesy  had  been  since  deepened  and  diffused  by  a 
ccession  of  influencing  causes,  which,  diverse 
d  sometimes  even  contradictory  as  they  may 
ve  been  in  their  character  and  operation  in  other 
'pects,  had  by  means  of  this  vary  diversity  and 
itradiction  co-operated  here.  First  came  the 
i  and  spread  of  Puritanism ;  then  the  contest,  at 
:e  religious  and  pi^itical,  with  the  Arminianism 
1  semi-popery  of  the  established  church  in  the 
it  of  Charles  I.  and  Laud,  followed  as  it  was  by 
:  complete  au^ugation  both  of  popery  and  pre- 
y  under  the  Commonweidth ;  and  thien,  last  of 
the  aoti-putitanical  redaction  which  took 


place  at  the  Restoration,  and  its  speedy  combinap 
tion,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  of  the  court, 
with  what  was  at  once  a  vehement  anti-popish 
feeling  and  an  almost  equally  strong  enthuaiasm 
in  favour  of  the  established  choreh.  For  herein 
the  great  distinction  between  the  state  of 
thn^  in  tiie  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  their  sttite  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. :  in  the  former  the  esta- 
blished church  made  common  cause  with  the 
court;  in  the  latter  it  more  wisely  took  up  a  poai- 
tkn  of  its  own.  And  everyUiin^  that  fell  out  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revoluticn  contributed  to 
strengthen  that  position.  The  unimsal  weari- 
ness and  disgust  with  the  gloom  and  severities  of 
Puritanism,  and  the  extravagances  of  the  rampant 
sects,  had  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  the  restored 
hierarchy  in  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
first,  pla^  on  which  it  was  at  least  secure,  for 
many  years  to  come,  from  being  again  overthrown 
by  either  presbytery  or  independency.  But  the 
unpopularity  of  punteniam  did  not  make  popular 
its  extreme  opposite,  popery :  if  there  had  been 
any  tendency  to  that  result,  the  alliaDce  formed 
with  popery  by  the  court  would  have  effectually 
cheeked  it.  That  alliance  made  popery  as  unpo- 
pular as  Puritanism,  Fortunately  for  the  esta- 
blished chinch,  it  saw  this,  and  took  the  coune 
which  intereat,  if  not  alao  principle,  pointed  out 
in  the  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  its  ha- 
bitual and  characteristic  gravitation  towards  the 
court,  and  even  abundance  of  ultra-loyalty  in  the 
way  of  talk  and  profession,  it  kept  steadily  aloof 
from  coalescing  with  or  countenancing  the  popery 
of  the  court,  taking  part  in  this  respect,  not  indeed 
noisily  or  violently,  but  yet  substantially  and 
firmly,  with  the  most  resolute  section  of  the  par- 
liamentary and  popular  opposition.  Dexterously 
availing  itself  of  its  peculiar  facilities  as  a  sort  of 
midway  or  neutral  religion,  oscillating  rather  than 
fixed  between  the  two  extremes  of  popery  and 
Puritanism,  it  now  took  care  to  keep  sufficiently 
before  the  public  eye  its  non-identity  with  the  one 
as  well  as  with  the  other.  By  the  attitude  whidi 
it  thus  assumed  as  the  opponent  instead  of  the 
ally  of  ppery,  the  estabUshed  church  gathered 
around  it  after  the  Restoration  an  extent  and 
warmth  of  popular  attachment  such  as  it  had 
never  before  enjoyed.  It  yraa  the  refuge  and 
cherished  palladium  at  once  of  all  who  hated 
puritanism  and  of  all  who  dreaded  popery  ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  nearly  the  whole  nation,  including  the 
great  majority  even  of  the  puritans  and  papists 
themselves.  For  it  was  one  of  the  main  advan- 
tages of  the  position  occupied  by  the  established 
church,  that,  while  standing  dissociated  from  and 
opposed  to  eadi  of  these  extreme  parties,  it  yet 
secured  to  itself  the  support  of  both,  each  looking 
upon  it  as  its  strongest  bulwark  against  the  other. 
Had  there  been  way  apprehension  of  another  in- 
undation of  presbytery  or  independency,  the  pa- 
pists would  undoubtedly  have  joined  with  the 
establishment  in  the  endeavour  to  stem  that  tor- 
rent.  As  things  actually  went,  the  dangerxir^ifear^l 
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was  not  of  the  return  of  ]iresbytery  but  of  the 
return  of  popery ;  and  we  have  seen  what  took 
place.  The  established  church  took  up  its  station 
in  the  van  of  what  was  as  much  a  battle  for  the 
civil  as  for  the  religious  liberties  of  the  nation ; 
and  the  whole  country  rallied  around  it.  Equally 
without  as  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, all  the  great  denominations  of  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  more  especially  the  Presbyterians, 
the  most  considerable  of  them  all,  forgot  every- 
thing but  that  aversion  to  popery  which  was  com- 
mon to  them  with  the  establishment, — their  dif- 
ferences with  it  alike  as  to  discipline  and  as  to 
doctrine,— their  old  struggle  with  and  triumph 
over  it, — their  recent  persecutions  and  sufferings 
under  it, — and  willingly  gave  their  consent  to  any 
Jaws,  to  any  measures,  by  which  the  common  foe 
might  be  crushed  or  cramped,  nay,  clamoured  in 
some  instances  for  disabling  and  coercive  enact- 
ments against  the  papists,  although  they  them- 
selves, { the  Protestant  non-conformists,  should 
in  some  degree  be  diaquali6ed  along  with  them. 
All  this,  as  we  have  said>  placed  the  established 
church  upon  a  rock  of  strength  such  as  it  had 
never  stood  upon  since  the  Reformation.  It  was 
by  far  the  most  popular  of  the  national  institu- 
tions ;  the  crown,  the  House  of  I^ords,  the  House 
of  Commons,  would,  any  one  of  them,  in  an  en- 
counter with  it,  have  gone  to  the  wall ;  in  regard 
to  each  and  all  of  these  other  powers  in  the  state, 
the  tide  of  the  popular  favour  ebbed  and  flowed 
during  the  whole  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  last 
Stuarts  as  the  established  church  stood  affected  or 


gave  the  signal.  It  is  remarkable  how  mocli  mil- 
government  in  every  other  way,  how  long  nj 
various  a  course  of  despotism  and  DppreuiQTi,Ui> 
nation  endured  without  being  roused  to  aoy  en- 
nuous  br  general  effort  to  right  itself,  ^1  k 
church  was  attacked.    The  peTsecution  of  ise 
Nonconformists,  both  in  England  and  in  ScHld, 
although  in  the  latter  country  that  wu  m 
against  the  great  body  of  the  population,  -pnimi 
even  there  only  some  petty  local  revolts,  the  iniK- 
rable  efforts  of  utter  bewilderment  and  dciptr, 
which  the  government  crushed  with  a  few  tqu^- 
rons  of  horse ;  the  profligate  and  disgncefoliD'i- 
administration  of  public  ^aire  throughout  the  k 
twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Charlea,  indaiiK 
the  actual  abrogation  of  the  constitution  bj  tl>! 
extinction  of  parliamentary  election,  provoked 
thing  beyond  some  little  temporary  effeneKtntt: 
the  avowed  Catholicism  and  arbitrary  priDnpie 
with  which  James  began  his  reign  called 
general  resistance,   although   two  simultiHcci 
foreign  invasions  gave  the  signal  and  led  the 
even  the  atrocities  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  which  mt.' 
the  land  a  shambles,  and  turned  the  1&* 
into  the  bloodiest  of  tyrannies,  awoke  only  grtt' 
and  unuttered  curses,  and  thoughts  of  rtie^^ 
but  the  imprisonment  of  the  seven  bishopi « 
brotight  about  a  revolution.  Truly,  the  esUbis: 
church  stood  in  a  different  poaition  now  (rom 
which  it  occupied  when  the  ten  protesting  tsfli'  • 
were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  House  of  Uni^ 
December,  1641,  in  the  first  scene  of  ibcl"- 
drama  which  was  now  arrived  at  its  last. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND_LAWS. 


HE  Testoration  of  the 
monarchy,inl660,Tva8 
held  to  be  also  the  re- 
storatiou  of  all  the  an- 
cient laws  down  to  the 
last  act  of  parliRinent 
to  which  Charles  I .  had 
given  his  assent  in  the 
usual  form  immediately 
hefore  his  leaving  Lon- 
don, in  January,1642.* 

'V^Jy^^l^'l^*'     "^^^      legislatinii  of  the 
^'■ri^*  successive  parliaments 

and  goveraments  that  had  subsisted  since  that  date 
was  considered  to  be  annulled  and  swept  away  by 
the  single  fact  of  the  return  of  the  king.   In  truth, 
however,  the  republican  legislation  which  was  thus 
suddenly  all  repealed  at  once  was  much  less  con- 
siderable in  amount  and  also  in  importance  than 
would  readily  be  suspected  either  from  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  andent  constitution  of 
the  supreme  government  had  been  in  abeyance,  or 
from  the  extent  of  the  change  that  had  been  made 
in  one  or  two  leading  particulars.   One  reason  of 
this  was,  that  many  of  the  most  important  of  the 
reforms  or  innovations  urged  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment had  been  carried  by  them  before  their  final 
quarrel  with  the  late  king,  and  had  been  regularly 
established  by  statutes  passed  in  the  usual  form. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  prevention  of  the  in- 
termission of  parliaments  for  more  than  three 
years — with  the  regulation  of  the  privy  council, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber — 
with  the  extinction  of  theeccleaiostical  commission — 
vfith  the  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  ship-money 
— with  the  reform  of  the  Stannary  Courts— with 
the  limitation  of  the  forest  law* — with  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  old  law  or  custom  compelling  persons 
to  receive  knighthood— and  with  the  ejection  of 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  privy 
council,  and  of  all  churchmen  whatever  from  offices 
of  temporal  authority  or  jurisdiction.    After  these 
changes,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the 
church,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the 
Revolution  mainly  consisted,  the  few  other  changes 

•  Reo  nnte,  p.  266.— The  Ia*l  act  paased  by  Clwrlei  L  wm  the 
16  Car.  1.  cup.  37.  enlltltrd,  "Foe  the  rnrttarr  aitvancement  at  no 
trflvcluAl  anil  Hpe«dy  roductiaa  ot  the  RelNia  hi  ItvUnd  to 
•liviice  of  hli  Maje*ty  »xul  tho  Crovn  of  Gnjtlaud:"  to  whini  rfa 
Lsaent  wu  given  Mtit  December,  IG41.  We  do  not  know  ntto,  \ 
I  riuciplo  the  Eecoril  Coin mUiioa era,  in  their  edition  of  tlje  ^  ''^lis 
,.r  the  Umlm,  l>»e,  cDotMry  to  their  unilbrDi  jimctia.  ^i.tiT* 
prlntttd  ntfull  l«ni(th  amoDic  tltepaWie  arte  of  thia  perlinnieir^^VL  r^' 
j\>r  tlie  attaindftroftbe  B>rl  oT StrxOurd,  Die  tiileof  whjci,  tr*^ 
i.ntfr«i-i»rd«  give  in  their  list  of  prieatt  acti.   Nor  due*  ii  a,,  M,  'Ih  j 
ilitfy  have  headed  if  Chapter  xUTiil."  U  reeeiTed  the  (^  l»^'''v 
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that  were  made  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  its 
successors  were  extremely  insignificant. 

The  successive  "  shiftings"  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority from  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament 
till  the  termination  of  the  protectorate  have  been 
stated  by  Hobbes,  in  a  passage  of  his  Bdiemoth, 
with  his  characteristic  precision: — "First,  from 
1640  to  1648,  when  the  king  was  murdered,  the 
sovereignty  was  disputed  between  King  Charles 
the  First  and  the  Presbyterian  parliament. — 
Secondly,  from  1648  to  1653  the  power  was  in 
that  part  of  the  parliament  which  voted  the  trial 
of  the  king,  and  declared  themselves,  without  king 
or  House  of  Lords,  to  have  the  supreme  authority 
of  England  and  Ireland.  For  there  were  in  the 
Long  Parliament  two  factions,  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Independent :  the  former  whereof  sought 
only  the  subjection  of  the  king,  not  his  destruction 
directly ;  the  latter  sought  directly  his  destruction ; 
and  this  part  is  that  which  was  called  the  Rump. 
—Thirdly,  from  April  the  20th  to  July  the  4th, 
the  supreme  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  council 
of  state  constituted  by  Cromwell. — Fourthly,  from 
July  the  4th  to  December  the  12th  of  the  same 
year,  ic  was  in  the  hands  of  men  called  unto  it 
by  Cromwell,  whom  he  termed  men  of  fidelity  and 
integrity,  and  made  them  a  parliament,  which  was 
called,  in  contempt  of  one  of  the  members.  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament. — Fifthly,  from  December  the 
12th,  1653,  to  September  the  3rd,  1658,  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  the  title  of 
Protector. — Sixthly,  from  September  the  3rd,  1658, 
to  April  the  25th,  1659,'  Richard  Cromwell  had  it 
as  successor  to  his  father. — Seventhly,  from  April 
the  25th,  1659,  to  May  the  7th  of  the  same  year, 
it  was  nowhere, — Eighthly,  from  May  the  Tth, 
1659,  the  Rump,  which  was  turned  out  of  doors 
in  1653,  recovered  it  again,  and  shall  lose  it  again 
to  a  committee  of  safetv,  and  again  recover  it,  and 
again  lose  it  to  the  right  owner."  The  Rump 
was  turned  out  the  second  time  by  Lambert  and 
the  council  of  cfficers  on  the  13th  of  October ; 
from  which  time  the  government  was  in  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  till  the  restoration  of  the  Rump  on 
the  26th  of  ■  December.  The  members  excluded 
in  1648  were  lestored  to  their  seats  by  Monk  on 
the  21st  of  Februftry,  1660.  The  I»ng  Pariia- 
ment,  thus  re-established,  sat  till  the  16th  of 
"March  1  and  the  next  parliament,  which  restored 
the  king,  commonly  called  the  Convention  Porlia- 
Kvent,  met  on  t\ie  2'5th  of  April. 

miie  by  these  various  governments, 
\)em^,Ba -we  Wnc  obscived,  on  tbe  rc-establish- 
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LoKD  Clakimdox.   From  *  Fictnn  in  the  BodlcUn  Library,  Osbrd. 

UtiKE  OF  L»nDiCBDAI.K.    From  a  I'lclure  by  Sir  Pelrr  Lely. 

Uabl  or  Halifax.   Prom  sn  Anouynioiii  Print. 

Bahl  of  SuNctBLANp.   FroiTi  a  Piciurc  by  Cutlo  Mnratti. 

Silt  H.  Hal*.    From  a  I'iclure  in  Lincoln's  Idd. 

JutTicK  CxuKB.  From  a  Print  by  Vaughitn. 


ment  of  the  monarchy  held  to  he  no  laws  at  all, 
do  not  appear  among  the  collected  statutes  of  the 
realm ;  and  they  have  received  very  little  attention 
from  any  of  our  legal  historians.  The  royalists, 
indeed,  have  been  accused  of  a  design  or  a  desire 
to  suppress  altogether  the  legal  history  of  the 
commonwealth :  Clarendon  is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed at  the  council-table  to  destroy  all  the  public 
documents  connected  with  that  period  ;  but  if  the 
intention  of  concealing  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
publican parliaments  from  the  knowledge  of  pos- 
terity was  ever  entertained,  there  was  no  danger  of 
such  an  attempt  being  successfully  made.  If  all 
the  papers  and  parchments  in  the  public  offices 
had  been  given  to  the  flames,  the  legislative  ns 
well  as^the  other  public  transactions  of  the  twenty 


years  from  1640  to  '1660  would  have  Kmsiiii- 
record  in  many  other  forms.    Besides  the  tun'  - 
histories,  memoirs,  diumals  or  newspapef*-  - 
other  contemporary  productions  of  the  preRr"- 
had  already  spread  the  knowledge  of  thsm 
the  world,  laborious  transcribers,  like  R"'^' 
and  Thurloe,  and  pains-taking  diarists, 
WhitelocU  and  Burton,  had  already  storeJ 
amplest  details  of  everything  material  ihi- 
been  done,  written,  and  spoken,  in  parlisnKi;' - 
out  of  it,  by  those  concerned  in  publicaff»iis°-' ' 
that  period.   The  acta  and  ordinances  of  tl*-' 
lature  had  all  been  printed  and  di»per«il  iJ>'3 
kingdom,  by  authority,  at  the  time  when  thfj ' 
passed ;  and  all  thoae  of  importance  iw^ 
besides  preserved  in  tlie  two  collections  of  H^''" 
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and  Scobell,  both  inibluhcd  in  the  time  of  die 
Commonwealth.* 

By  far  the  larger  portion  even  of  Scobell's  Col- 
lection, which  professes  to  contain  only  such  acts 
and  ordinances  as  remained  of  importance  at  the 
time  when  it  was  published,  all  those  of  a  merely 
temporary  character  being  discarded,t  consists 
either  of  legislation  of  the  most  objectionable  or  at 
least  questionable  kind,  or  of  matter  not  involving 
anything  that  can  properly  be  called  a  principle  of 
le^slation  at  all ;  acts  for  the  raising  of  subsidies, 
coitributions,  loans,  and  other  taxation  and  money 
acts;  acta  for  the  raising  and  provisioning  of  forces ; 

)  acts  for  sequestrating  the  estates  of  delinquents, 
and  for  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  church ;  acts  for  the  regulation  of  printing, 

(  that  is  to  say,  for  the  establishment  of  a  censor- 

!  ship  of  the  press  ;  acts  for  the  pharisaical  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  &c.  &c.  Mixed  with  these 
are  a  number  of  commercial  regulations, — among 
the  rest  the  first  navigation  act, — already  noticed  in 
our  account  of  the  national  industry  in  the  last 
Book.}  The  new  impost  of  the  excise  also  pro- 
duced several  voluminous  acts.§  Of  all  that  is  of 
any  value  or  permanent  interest  in  what  remains 
an  account  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  sentences. 
It  is  impossible,  after  an  examination  of  the  legis- 
lative remains  of  the  Long  Parliament,  to  refuse 
asaent  to  what  has  been  a£Brmed  by  a  distinguished 
modem  historian  of  the  constitution : — '*  It  may 
be  said,  I  think,  with  not  greater  severity  than 

.  tmth,  that  scarce  two  or  three  public  acts  of  justice, 
humanity,  or  generosity,  and  very  few  of  political 
wisdom  or  courage,  are  recorded  of  them  from 
their  quarrel  with  the  king  to  their  expulsion  by 
Cromwell.*'  [I  In  truth,  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  several  republican  parliiiments  and  go- 
vernments were  all  placed  were  such  as  almost  to 
preclude  any  attempt  at  legislation  except  for  the 
moment.  Till  the  execution  of  the  king,  the  war 
or  the  work  of  fruitless  negotiation  left  them 
scarcely  any  time  for  remoter  cares.  No  sooner  was 

•  Colteetkm  of  ftll  ihe  Publio  OiUfn  nod  P«;lnration»  of  both 
IlniMM  oT  Parltament,  r^om  Mnrch  19,  164^,  to  Drt^mbrr,  164C :  by 
£d*in|  Hiubaad  (Printer  to  the  ParliimeDt).    Polio.    Lod.  1646. 

CollectiMi  of  Aet*  and  OrdiuiutM of  (j«mml  Um  oihAb  iu  lh« 
Ptrliunnt  beipin  mai  heM  Kt  Wutminator,  tho  third  day  or  Norem- 
l>«r,  1640,  and.  •Inco.  u>to  tha  aiyonramam  of  tfaa  Paritanrat  bcRun 
■ndbotdenttae  ITthof  KeptembiT,  1IIS6,  andformetly  pabllahed  Id 
priDi;  by  Uanry  Scobell,  Bm^  Clark  of  tbe  Parllameiit:  prioled  by 
*P<whlonl0rorWrlianaBt  Mlo.   Lou.  IfiH. 

t  Scobell  tella  na,  iu  hfa  PrefiMa,  tliat  hii  firat  latMition  wu  to  hava 
rotledcd  aH  the  aeti  aud  ordtMBcaa  whieb  had  taaea  made  and  pab- 
Inhed  in  print  from  the  boaiBtfiir  of  tba  Louf  Parliamant ;  boi.  he 
■ddi,  ■•  upon  the  peruaal  wall  thoae  acts  aud  ordlnaneea.  1  (uuod 
thnn  *ery  Bumerone,  and  Ihe  Mjor  part  (aspadally  trom  the  yaar 
IHl  la  1648)  oeoaaionad  by  and  bavf  irfareneo  to  tho  late  tranliles 
ouil  the  maaairfaff  of  tlia  war :  •ome  of  whEeh  had  thrir-delcrmliiatton 
BiMMo  at  th«y  weic  pnt  In  eaacaUaa:aUieTaof  so  longeonllniiancei 
bat  for  the  ptcsaot  emerKencv  i  abd,  mang  the  rml.  many  were  tem- 
porary and  long  aioca  expirad,  and  not  a  fbw  reapectiDK  only  pnrd- 
cnlar  person*,  plaeat.  or  oeoaiioni^  nhleh.  If  pifnted,  would  bure 
mllrd  Ibia  book,  and  ham  beau  of  ItWa  or  no  uae  other  than  to  pre- 
■erve  the  memon  of  what  was  done  In  tboie  thnaa  upon  nipuclei, 
tha  menorlal  wbaieof  will  be  eoBtlnned  In  Kgnxt  raeaanra  by  the 
btnki  finnieriy  priuted,  and  yrt  axtant  in  putienlar  banda.*  He 
the retbn  *■  determined  to  lay  arfde  all  anek  aeU  and  onlinnMM  aa 
had  Bale  relation  to  tbo  then  preaent  tbaaa,  and  partieular  oecaahHia. 
and  lucb  a*  respected  tome  one  or  a  fcw  cotmtle*,  cttlea,  biwne,  gnrrt- 
■OB*,  or  peraoni  only,  tagethei  with  neb  aa  warn  tor  n  limited  time, 
andwaxplred  wltbont  liring eontinoed or  raviTcd,"  Of  alt  theae  lie 
Kivei  only  a  ealalisue  of  tbo  trtlea. 

I  Sm  unle,  pp.  M7— M9. 
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the  war  of  arms  over  than  the  war  of  ^tions  com- 
menced ;  and  that  was  put  an  end  to  or  suspended 
only  by  the  despotism — the  necessary  despotism, 
we  believe — of  the  protectorate.  After  that,  all  the 
genius  and  vigour  even  of  Cromwell  was  required 
to  enable  him  merely  to  keep  his  seat ;  till,  at  his 
death,  the  vessel  of  the  state,  amid  universal  con- 
fusion and  uproar,  began  to  fall  to  pieces,  like  a  ship 
that  had  struck  upon  a  rock. 

It  will  be  founds  we  believe,  that  the  only  real 
reforms  of  the  law  that  were  made  in  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth  were  the  following : — 

By  an  act  passed  in  November,  1650,  it  was 
directed  that  all  Report  Books  of  the  Resolutions 
of  Judges,  and  other  books  of  the  law  of  England, 
should  be  translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and 
that  all  such  books  aa  should  be  printed  after  the 
1st  of  January  ensuing  should  be  in  the  English 
tongue  only.  "  And  be  it  further  enacted,"  conti- 
nues the  statute,  "  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
from  and  after  the  first  return  of  Easter  Term, 
which  shall  be  in  the  year  1651,  all  writs,  process, 
and  returns  thereof,  and  all  pleadings,  rules, 
orders,  indictments,  inquisitions,  certiGcates,  and 
all  patents,  commissions,  records,  judgments,  sta- 
tutes, recognizances,  rolU.  entries,  and  proceedings 
of  courts-leet,  courts-baron,  and  customary  courts, 
and  all  proceedings  whatsoever  in  any  courts  of 
justice  within  this  commonwealth,  and  which  con- 
cern the  law  and  administration  of  justice,  shall 
be  in  the  English  tongue  only,  and  not  in  Latin  or 
French,  or  any  other  language  than  English,  any 
law,  custom,  or  usage  heretofore  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  And  that  the  same  and  every  of 
them  shall  be  written  in  an  ordinary,  usual,  and 
legible  hand  and  character,  and  not  in  any  hand 
commonly  called  court-hand."*  The  translation 
of  the  old  report-books,  though  specially  commit- 
ted by  a  subsequent  act  to  a  board  composed  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  great  seal,  &c.,t  was  never  exe- 
cuted. The  use  of  English,  and  of  the  common 
character,  in  law  proceedings,  after  having  been 
given  up  at  the  Restoration,  was  again  enforced  in 
1130  by  the  statute  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26 ;  but  the  in- 
novation has  not  been  universally  approved  of. 
Blackstone  endeavoura  to  make  out  that  it  has 
been  attended  with  various  in  conveniences. J 

Another  act  of  the  year  1650  abolished  the  fee 
called  damage  deer,  or  damna  clericorum^  which 
was  originally  a  gratuity  given  to  the  prothonota- 
ries  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  Exche^quer,  and  their  clerks,  for  drawing  spe- 
cial writs  and  pleadings,  aud  which  had  become 
an  assessment  of  a  certain  portion  of  all  damages 
exceeding  five  marks  recovered  in  any  of  those 
courts,  which  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  pay  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  court  before  he  could  have 
execution.  This  reform  was  also  re-enacted  in 
1665  by  the  statute  of  17  Car.  II.  c.  6. 


*  ScobeU.  Part  ii.  p.  149. 
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In  August,  1653,  an  important  act  was  passed 
establishing  in  every  parish  a  register  of  marriages, 
births,  and  burials,  to  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitant 
houEeholdere,  and  allowing  marriages  to  be  solem- 
nized before  justices  of  the  peace,  and  by  a  mere 
declaration  of  the  parties  that  they  took  each  other 
for  husband  and  wife.  The  act  further  declared 
that  no  marrif^e  otherwise  celebrated  after  the 
29th  of  September  ensuing  should  be  held  or  ac- 
counted a  maniage  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  cUrase  was  repealed  in  1656.*  The 
Commonwealth  law  of  marriage,  therefore,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  finally  left,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  same  in  principle  with  that  established 
by  the  act  passed  for  the  relief  of  dissenters  in 
1836.  The  machinery  provided  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  by  the  act  of 
1653,  could  have  been  of  little  or  no  use. 

In  March,  1654,  an  act  was  published  by  the 
lord  protector  and  his  council  prohibiting  cock- 
matches;  and  in  June  the  same  year,  another,  pro- 
hibiting challenges  to  Bght  duels,  on  pain  of  the 
offender  being  committed  to  prison  for  six  months, 
and  beii^  bound  in  recognizances  to  be  good 
behavinur  for  a  year  thereafter.  A  clause  of  tliis 
latter  act  also  prohibited  the  use  of  provoking 
words  or  gestures,  directing  that  any  person  so 
offending  might  be  indicted  at  the  gaol  delivery  or 
general  sessions  of  the  peace ;  and,  if  found  guilty, 
bound  to  good  behaviour,  fined,  and,  moreover, 
compelled  to  make  reparation  to  the  party  wronged, 
as  to  the  judge  or  justices  should  seem  meet, 
**  upon  consideration  had  both  of  the  quality  of  the 
person  injured  and  the  offence  committed."t  The 
principle  of  this  enactment  has  been  partially 
adopted  in  the  late  new  police  bill. 

Among  the  last  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  had 
been  a  vote  (carried  on  the  19th  of  August,  1652, 
by  46  to  38  against  Cromwell  and  his  party)  abo- 
lishing the  Court  of  Chancery.  No  act,  Kowever, 
seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  this  reBolution.f 
But  in  August,  1654,  Cromwell  and  his  council 
promnlgated  an  act  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  regulating  the  pro- 
ceedings therein.  It  consists  of  sixty-seven  clauses, 
together  with  a  table  of  fees.  This  act,  in  tlie 
framing  of  which  he  had  not  been  consulted,  so 
much  offended  Whitelock,  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  great  seal,  that  he  resigned  his  office. 

An  ordinance  abolishing  the  court  of  wards  and 
liveries  had  been  passed  by  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons on  the  24th  of  February,  1645,  but  it  seems 
to  have  taken  no  effect ;  the  government  had  still 
continued  to  collect  the  dues  of  wardship,  &c., 
as  had  been  done  before  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy.§  In  the  end  of  1656,  however,  the 
Barebones  Parliament,  **  for  the  further  establish- 
ing and  confirming'*  the  former  ordinance,  enacted 

•  Sw  j^Mi,  Purt  ii.  pp.  237  nnd  33*. 

t  n.hl.  ]v  m. 

i  The  Tute  li  nolired  Id  tlie  JonroaU  ot  lite  Ilonte,  but  no  trace  of 
il  npiwari  In  Scoball. 

)  See  lutlD,  II.  523.  Tliere  li  no  mrnlion  of  the  OTdlnance  of  HiS 
III  ScvbcUi  oiutcr  aniHib  bit  pr iuleil  or  iu  hi*  lit!  of  iitiiiriiitcct  mU. 


"  that  the  court  of  wards  and  livwies,  snd  s3 
wardships,  liveries,  primer-seisitis,  ind  auotit- 
mains,  and  all  other  charges  incident  and  imi:; 
for  or  by  reason  of  any  sodi  tenare,  wvdsti^ 
livery;  primer-seizin,  or  onstrelemaios,  be 
away"  from  the  said  24th  of  f^tmm,  1«3; 
**and  that  all  homage,  fines,  lioenBtt, 
pardons  for  alienation  incident  or  arinog  iavM 
reason  of  wardship,  liveiy,  priner«iziii,  or  wk- 
leraain,  and  all  other  chu^  incident  tbtmk, 
be  likewise  taken  away"  from  the  same  dite;  d 
that  all  teimres  in  capite  and  by  kDi^t*!  tern, 
of  the  late  king  or  any  other  person,  and  all  ttnn 
by  eoccage  in  chief,  be  taken  away ;  snd  all  tCBim 
turned  into  free  and  common  soccage,"  bm  'k 
same  date.  The  wonder  is,  that  tins  abolitioorf 
the  feudal  dues  formerly  appertaining  to  ttMcrm 
should  have  been  so  long  defieired.  \t  'a^ 
worthy  of  observation  that,  notwithstandnig  tb 
apparently  sweeping  destruction  of  fndiliioLi 
heriots  and  other  feudal  dues  payable  io  m 
(that  is,  intermediate)  lords  or  other  prrtitt^e 
sons  were  reserved,  and  ordered  to  be  still  pnds 
usual.*  '  By  another  act  of  this  parlianHnt  pr- 
veyance  ana  compositions  for  par?eyancein 
taken  awav-t  Both  these  refbnm  were  refncK 
after  the  iRestoration,  by  the  statute  13  Cu  l- 
cap.  24. 

We  may  here  also  mention,  as  it  wniidaHS" 
have  escaped  notice,  a  clause  in  an  act  fo  i 
regulation  of  officers  of  the  navy  and  cos^^^^ 
passed  in  January,  1648,  by  which  all  titot 
fees  from  merchants  or  others,  by  offices  a  " 
customs,  is  abolished,  and  cnmpensation'ocdo^ 
to  be  made  to  them  by  an  increase  of  their  sJ- 
ries.|  The  principle  of  this  enactment  hn^ 
adopted  in  several  recent  statutes. 

The  introduction  of  new  trials  has  been  k'- 
from  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  *'Thni' 
instances,"  says Blackstone,  "in the YeirB«^ 
of  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  IV,  t 
Henry  VII.,  of  judgments  bfcing  stayed  (evnir* 
a  trial  at  bar)  and  new  venires  aWdcd,  bB» 
the  jury  had  ate  and  drank  without  oonMiit«  ■ 
judge,  and  because  the  phiintiff  bad  piivttdj;' 
a  paper  to  a  juryman  before  he  was  sworn.  A- 
upon  these  the  Chief  Justice  Glynn,  in  l"^ , 
grounded  the  first  precedent  that  is  repwted  s  ■- 1 
books  for  granting  a  new  trial  upon  accoinK»i"^ 
cessive  damages  given  by  the  jury;  sppfiiett'^ 
with  reason,  that  notorious  partiality  m  ibe  jt' 
was  a  principal  species  of  mtsbelMrioar.  " 
years  before  a  practice  took  place  in  ihe  Cw^ 
Pleas  of  granting  new  trials  upon  the  merrct^' 
cate  of  the  judge  (unfortified  by  any  rep'' 
the  evidence)  that  the  verdict  bad  paned  *^ ' 
his  opinion;  thousfa  Chief  Jmtke  BoUe  i* 
allowed  of  new  trials  in  case  <^  niiibdi>nw.>^' 
prise,  or  fraud,  or  if  the  Terdict  was  nrtan*- 
contrary  to  eridence)  refiiBed  to  adopt  that  pn^  - 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. "§ 

•  Scub-n,  Pnrt  U.  p.  375.  1  P^-  P 
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It  is  believed,  also,  ihiA  another  very  important 
alteration  iu  our  judicial  procedure — the  introduc- 
tion of  special  juries — cannot  be  traced  beyond  the 
commonwealtlk.  The  earliest  instances  we  have 
met  with  are  about  tlae  eame  date  with  the  above- 
mentianed  fiiat  itpotted  new  trial. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Coaventioa  House  of 
Commons  assonbled,  in  the  end  of  April,  1660, 
the  few  Presbyterian  peers  who  had  constituted 
the  House  of  Lords  when  it  was  abolished  in  1649 
also  met»  and  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  others 
whom  they  had  excluded,  although  ihoBe  who  had 
sat  in  the  Osford  parliament,  and.  also  those  who 
had  received  their  patents  after  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  abstained  for  the  present  from 
taking  their  seats.    The  House  of  Lords  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  been  restored  before  the 
monarchy.    On  the  king's  return  the  runaining 
peers  took  their  seats  without  question,  and  as  of 
course.    The  episcopal  church  was  re-established 
by  the  act  of  the  conventioQ  parliament, "  For  the 
confirming  and  restoring  of  ministers "  (12  Car. 
II.  c.  11) ;  end  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in 
May,  1661,  repealed  (pjf  itat.  13  Car.  II-  c.  2) 
the  act  disabling  persons  m  holy  orders  from  exer- 
cising any  temporal  jurisdiction  or  authority, — 
thereby  restoring  the  bishops  to  their  seats  in  the 
Upper  House; — and  also  (by  stat.  13  Car.  11. 
c.  29)  reversed  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford.   Finally,  in  1664  (by  stat.  16  Car.  II.  c.  1), 
6o  much  of  the  act  for  preventing  the  intermission 
of  parliaments  for  more  than  three  years  as  gave 
power  to  the  peers  to  issue  out  writs  for  one  if  the 
king  neglected  to  do  so,  and  to  constituencies  to 
meet  and  elect  members  withont  writs  at  all  if  the 
peers  neglected  to  issue  them,  was  repealed  ;  and 
though  it  was  still  dedared  and  enacted  that  the 
sitting  and  holding  of  parliamenta  should  not  be 
intermitted  or  discontinued  above  three  years  at 
the  most,  no  provision  was  made  for  ensuring  the 
observance  of  that  rule.   Thus,  whhin  a  few  years 
after  the  Restoration, all  the  most  important  of  the 
concessions  which  had  been  'extorted  by  the  Long 
Parliament  from  the  late  king  were  annulled. 
The  Courts  of  High  Comnussiou  and  Star  Cham- 
ber, however,  were  not  revived  ;  and  the  oppressive 
feudal  prerogatives  of  wardship  and  purveyance 
-were,  as  already  mentioned,  expressly  abolished. 
These  were  the  most  valuable  permanent  amend- 
ments for  which  the  constitution  was  indebted  to 
the  civil  war  and  the  republic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Restoration  brought  with 
it  several  new  laws,  which  considerably  augmented 
the  ancioit  legal  authority  of  the  crown,  or  other- 
wise abridged  the  rights  of  the  sulnect.  Of  this 
description  were  the  several  acts  relating  to  reli* 
gion,  of  which  the  principal  were the  Corporation 
Act,  passed  in  1661,  requiring  all  persons  holdinir 
office  in  any  municipal  corporation  to  take  tt  | 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to 
rites  of  the  established  church,  and  to  suba^ 
the  declarations  abjuring  the  solemn  leag))|.^^U^ 
covenant,  and  the  lawfiDnesa  of  taking  up^ 
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upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  against  the  king;* 
— the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  1662,  by  which 
all  persons  enjoying  any  preferment  in  Uie  church 
were  obliged  to  declare  their  assent  to  everything 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  aU 
teachers  of  youth  were  obliged  to  have  a  licence 
from  tiie  Inshop  ;t — the  Act  gainst  Seditious  Con- 
venticles, passed  in  1664,  making  the  being  present 
at  any  meeting  for  religious  worship,  except  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  established  church, 
where^  five  persons  besides  the  family  should  be 
assembled,  punishable  for  the  first  and  second 
offence  by  a  fine  or  three  mouths'  imprisonment, 
for  the  third  by  transportation  for  seven  years — 
the  Act  for  restraining  Nonconformists  from  inha- 
bitbf^  in  Corporatiwa,  passed  in  1665,  by  which 
all  dissenting  ministers  who  should  not  take  an 
oath  similar  to  that  imposed  by  the  Corporation 
Act,  were  prohibited  from  approaching  wiuiin  five 
miles  of  any  borough,  or  of  any  place  where  they 
had  ever  preached,  imder  a  penalty  of  40/.  ;$ — the 
second  Act  for  preventing  and  suppressing  Sraitious 
Conventicles,  passed  inl&IO,  by  which  every  person 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  present  at  a  conventicle 
was  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for 
the  first,  and  of  ten  shillings  for  every  subsequent 
offence  ;  while  the  penalty  for  teaching  or  preadiing 
in  a  conventicle  was  made  20/,  forthe  first,  and  40/. 
for  every  subsequent  ofience,  persons  suffering 
conventicles  to  be  held  in  their  houses  were  made 
liable  to  a  fine  of  20/.,  and  justices  of  the  peace 
were  empowered  to  break  open  doors  wliere  they 
were  informed  conventicles  were  held,  and  take 
the  offenders  into  custody  ;1| — and,  lastly,  the  Act 
for  preventing  dangers  which  may  happen  from 
Popish  Recusants,  commoidy  called  the  Test  Act, 
passed  in  1613,  which  required  all  persons  bearing 
any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  crown,  to 
take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  to 
subscribe  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation, 
and  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Church  of  England.^  To  these  may  be 
added  two  acts,  both  passed  in  1661 ;  that  entitled 
An  Act  against  Tumults  and  Disorders  upon  pre- 
tence of  preparing  or  presenting  public  petitions 
or  other  addresses  to  his  majesty  or  the  parliament, 
by  which  the  soliciting  or  procuring  of  more  than 
twenty  signatures  to  any  petition  to  the  king  or  the 
parliament  for  alteration  of  matters  established  by 
law  in  church  or  state,  unless  the  petition  should 
have  been  previously  consented  to  by  three  justices 
of  the  peace  or  the  majority  of  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county,  was  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  100/. 
and  three  montha*  imprisonment,  the  number  of 
peraona  allo^t^  attend  on  the  presenting  of  any 
aucK  Tiptltiott  ^'t^^  limited  to 

ten  ■         d  ^''i'A  Sedann^  the  »o\e  supreme  go- 
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uid  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts 
and  places  of  strength  in  tbe  kingdom,  to  be  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  crown  • 

The  greatest  constitntional  meainre  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  legislation  of  the  present  period  is 
the  celebrated  statute  of  the  31&t  Car.  II.  c.  3, 
commonly  called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The 
history  of  this  statute,  or  rather  the  history  of  the 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  has  been  lately  traced 
with  much  minuteness  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Report  of  the  Case  of  the  Canadian  Prisoners,  by 
Mr.  Fry,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  one  of  the  counsel  in 
the  case  ;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  which  he  has  collected  and 
arranged.  It  appears  that  the  practice  of  taking 
pledges  or  bail  for  persons  accused  of  felony  was 
known  to  the  law  of  England  from  the  earliest 
times.  GlanTille,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IT.,  states  that  in  all  cases  of  felonies  the 
accused  was  generally  dismissed  on  pledges,  ex- 
cept in  a  plea  of  homicide ;  in  which  case,  he  says, 
persons  accused  were  not  discharged  unless  in 
compliance  with  the  king's  pleasure.  The  two  great 
seairities  for  personal  liberty  in  ancient  times  were, 
the  writs  De  Odio  et  Atift,  and  De  Homine  Reple- 
giando,  the  precise  nature  of  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  explain  here.  Mr.  Fry  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  first  appearance  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  trace  it : — 

The  writ  of  H  abeas  Corpus  is  found  in  operation 
at  a  remote  period  of  the  English  law.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  Corpus  cum  causfl,  from  the  words 
of  the  writ  requiring  the  party  to  return  not  only 
the  body  of  the  person  detained,  but  the  cause  of 
the  captare  and  detention.  It  gradually  superseded 
the  old  writs  De  Odio  et  Aiift  and  De  Homine 
Replegiando,  probably  from  its  superior  efficacy  as 
a  prerogative  writ.  It  required  immediate  obe- 
dience from  the  party  to  whom  it  was  directed,  and 
enforced  it  by  attachment.  The  earliest  reign  in 
which  I  have  been  able  to  trace  its  frequent  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  Henry  VI.  At  that  period  it 
seems  to  have  been  familiar  to,  and  wen  under- 
stood by,  the  judges."  From  this  date  its 
progress  can  be  distinctly  followed.  It  "  was, 
in  its  early  history,'*  continues  Mr.  Fry,  "  used 
between  subject  and  subject,  the  one  detained 
invoking  the  power  of  the  soverugn  to  interpose 
and  protect  him  from  the  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference of  a  fellow-subject.  At  what  period  it 
first  began  to  be  used  against  the  crown  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  In  the  great  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Damell  and  others,  t  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
the  first  case  in  which  the  nature  of  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  which  eventually  produced,  indeed, 
the  Petition  of  Right,  its  use  as  a  means  of  assert- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  subject  against  the  crown 

was  distinctly  felt  and  asserted  The 

earliest  precedents  I  find  cited  in  that  case,  where 
the  subject  sued  the  writ  against  the  crown, 

•  13  Car.  II.  c.  9. 
t  StaM  Trbb,  UL 1. 


are  in  tiie  reign  of  Henrv  VII.  ;*  ificmrit  i 
became  ivetty  frequent,  and  in  itit  time  of  CWa 
1.  was  held  an  admitted  coiutitutmiil  mek!'  I 
Sir  Thomas  Darnell,  Sir  John  Corbet,  ^Ik  \ 
Heveringham,  and  Sir  Edmund  Hampdfii,iat 
committed  to  the  Fleet,  in  1627,  for  nfm^:  I 
contribute  to  a  general  loan.  They  obtained iin  | 
of  Habeas  Corpus  to  bring  them  before  tk  &»i  i 
of  King's  Bench ;  but,  on  the  warden  retnojt 
that  they  were  detained  by  virtue  of  a  iransi;  i  I 
the  privy  council,  which  stated  that  thej  w?  | 
committed  by  the  special  command  of  hiimijec,  | 
the  judges  of  that  day,  notwithstandini;  the  pt 
learning  and  ability  with  which  their  cue  n  ' 
argued  by  Serjeant  Bramston,  Noy,  SeHtt,  l;  i 
C^thorp,  decided  that  the  return  -vaa  good,  , 
remanded  the  prisoners.   This  case,  aiMi.Fn 
observes,  produced  the  Petition  (£  ^gbt,  puu 
into  the  statute  3  Car.  I.  c.  1  by  the  pvlimc  i 
which  met  the  following  year.t  i 

Two  years  after  the  passing  of  this  statOt  :> 
curred  the  memorable  case  of  Sir  John  E-;  ' 
Selden,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Houh  t 
Commons,  who,  on  the  dissolution  of  lie  p^i^ 
ment,  were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  warrants  tl'."' 
privy  council,  for  notable  contempts  eoaiEri 
against  his  majesty  and  his  goveTDineut,-i:£ 
real  offence  being  the  freedom  of  their  speecte^ 
the  House ;  and  who,  upon  being  brought  up 
Habeas  Corpus,  were  remanded  to  piiEon  ^  ^ 
judges  on  their  refusal  to  give  security  for 
good  behaviour.^   This  decision  gave  rite  -u 
statute  16  Car.  I.  c.  10,  s.  8,  wherebv  H'atzx- 
to  quote  the  summary  ^ven  by  BladcstoDe,"!:- 
if  any  person  be  committed  by  Uie  king  W^  - 
person,  or  by  his  privy  council,  or  hyanjtf:* 
members  thereof,  he  shall  have  granted  ta  U 
without  any  delay,  upon  any  pretence  whttera,* 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  upon  demand  ot  i»- 
made  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or 
Pleas,  who  shall  thereupon,  within  three  win  .  ■ 
after  the  return  is  made,  examine  and  detcni 
the  legality  of  such  commitment,  and  do  ■ 
justice  shall  apperttun  in  deliveiing,  bai^' 
remanding  such  prisoner." 

The  next  case  that  merits  attention  is 
Jenkes,  which  has  been  commonly,  thoueti 
neously,  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  B^-"" 
Corpus  Act.    It  occurred  in  1616.  "Jfn^ 
says  Mr.  Hallom,  " a  citizen  of  London,  o-' 
popular  or  factious  side,  having  been  cods;  ' 
W  the  king  in  council  for  a  mutinoa  ff^  ■ 
Guildhall,  the  justices  at  quarter-sessioua  R^^ 
to  admit  him  to  bail,  on  pretence  that  1»  had^ 
committed  by  a  superior  court,  or  to  tn  ' 
because  he  was  not  entered  in  the  calendar  ei 
soners.     The  Chancellor,  on  ftppUcatioo  y 
Habeas  Corpus,  declined  to  i  issue  it  dui^ 

•  Mr.  nallMB  f  Middle  AfM.  toL  li.  p.  72)  war*.-'^^^ ' 
belierf ,  no  recorded  iiutancc  of  ft  Habeas  Cwf  mi  gnmni*  ' 
at  tllejral  impriMniaieiil  b;  lha  eroira  or  iu  oBcw  AmtM  - 
nUHiice  of  tbr  PluUgciMtdyuutj.''--A''0(e  «•  Ohg. 

t  Sm  Utflk  pp.  VM,  131. 
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vacation ;  and  the  Chief  Juetice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  to  whom,  in  the  next  place,  the  friends  of 
Jenkes  had  recouree,  made  bo  many  difficulties, 
that  he  lay  in  prison  for  sereTal  weeks.  This 
hu  been  commonly  said  to  have  produced  the 
famous  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus.    But  this  is 
not  truly  stated.   The  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
Lord  ClarendoD  were  what  really  gave  rise  to  it. 
A  bin  to  prevent  the  refusal  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  was  brought  into  the  House  on  April  10, 
1666,  but  did  not  pass  the  committee  in  that  ses- 
sion.   But  another  to  the  same  purpose,  probably 
more  remedial,  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  March, 
1669-10.  It  failed  of  success  in  the  Upper  House : 
but  the  Commons  continued  to  repeat  their  struggle 
for  this  important  measure  ;  and  in  the  session  of 
1613-4  passed  two  bills,  one  to  prevent  the  impri- 
sonment of  the  subject  in  gaols  beyond  the  seas, — 
another  to  give  a  more  expeditious  use  of  the  writ 
of  Habe^  Corpus  in  criminal  matters.  The  same 
or  similar  bills  appear  to  have  gone  up  to  the 
Lords  in  1675.    It  was  not  till  1676  that  the 
delay  of  Jenkes's  Habeas  Corpus  took  place  ;  and 
this  afiiuT  seems  to  have  had  so  trifling  an  influence 
that  these  bills  were  not  revived  for  the  two  next 
years,  notwithstanding  the  tempests  that  i^tated  the 
House  during  that  period.    But  in  the  short  par- 
liament of  1679  they  appear  to  have  been  consoli- 
dated into  one;  and  that,  having  met  with  better  suc- 
cess among  the  Lords,  passed  into  a  statute,  and  is 
generally  denominated  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act." 
"  It  is  a  very  common  mistake,"  adds  Mr.  Hallam, 
*'  and  that  not  only  among  foreigners,  but  many 
from  whom  some  luiowledge  of  our  constitutional 
laws  might  be  expected,  to  suppose  that  this  statute 
of  Cliarles  11.  enlarged  in  a  great  degree  our  liber- 
ties, and  forms  a  sort  of  epoch  in  their  history. 
But,  though  a  very  bene6cial  enactment,  and  emi- 
nently remedial  in  many  cases  of  illegal  imprison- 
ment, it  introduced  no  new  principle  nor  conferred 

any  right  upon  the  subject  It  was  not  to 

bestow  an  immunity  firom  arbitraiy  impison- 
ment,  which  is  abundantly  provided  in  Magna 
Charta,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not  much  more  ancient, 
that  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  was  enacted,  but  to 
cut  off  the  abuses  by  which  the  government's  lust 
of  power,  and  the  servile  subtlety  of  crown  lawyers, 
had  impaired  so  fundamental  a  privilege."* 

This  statute  "is  frequently  considered,"  says 
Blackstone,  "as  another  Magna  Charta  of  the 
kingdom;  and,  by  consequence  and  analogy,  has 
also,  in  subsequent  times,  reduced  the  general 
method  of  proceeding  on  Uiese  writs,  though  not 
within  the  reach  of  that  statute,  but  issuing  merely 
at  the  common  law,  to  the  true  standard  of  law 
and  liberty." 

The  genend  provisions  of  this  celebrated  sta- 
tute have  been  thus  summed  up  by  SirTVillj. 
Blackstone-t     "  The  statute  itself  enact^  ^ 
1 .  That  on  complaint  and  request  in  writin,  ' 


felony,  expressed  in  the  warrant,  or  as  accessory 
or  on  suspicion'of  being  accessory  before  the  fact  to 
any  petit-treason  or  felony,  plainly  expressed  in 
the  wanrant,  or  unless  he  is  convicted  or  charged 
in  execution  by  l^al  process),  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  any  of  the  twelve  judges  in  vacation, 
upon  viewing  a  copy  of  die  warrant,  or  affi^vit 
that  a  copy  is  denied,  shall  (unless  the  party  has 
neglected  mr  two  terms  to  apply  to  any  court  for 
his  enlargement)  award  a  Habeas  Corpus  for  such 
prisoner,  returnable  immediately  before  himself  or 
any  other  of  the  judges,  and,  upon  the  return 
made,  shall  discharge  the  party,  if  bailable,  upon 
giving  security  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  accu- 
sation in  the  proper  court  of  judicature. — 2.  That 
such  writs  shall  be  indorsed  as  granted  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  act,  and  signed  by  the  person  awarding 
them. — 3.  That  the  writ  shall  be  returned,  and 
the  ^irisoner  brought  up  within  a  limited  time  ac- 
cording to  the  distance,  not  exceeding  in  any  case 
twenty  days.— 4.  That  officers  and  keepers  neglect- 
ing to  make  due  returns,  or  not  delivering  to  the 
pnsoner  or  his  agent,  within  six  hours  after  demand, 
a  copy^of  the  wanrant  of  commitment,  or  shifting 
the  custody  of  a  prisoner  from  one  to  another  with- 
out sufficient  reason  or  authority  (specified  in  Uie 
act),  shall  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  100/.,  and  for 
the  second  offence  200/.,  to  the  party  grieved,  and 
be  disabled  to  hold  his  office. — 5.  That  no  person 
once  delivered  by  Habeas  Corpus  shall  be  re-com- 
mitted for  the  same  offence  on  penalty  of  500/. — 
6.  That  every  person  committed  for  treason  or 
felony  shall,  if  he  requires  it,  the  first  week  of  the 
next  term,  or  the  first  day  of  the  next  session  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  be  indicted  in  that  term  or 
session,  or  else  admitted  to  bail,  unless  the  king's 
witnesses  cannot  be  produced  at  that  time ;  and  if 
acquitted,  or  if  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  second 
term  or  session,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  his 
imprisonment  for  such  imputed  offence;  but  that 
no  person,  after  the  assizes  shall  be  open  for  the 
county  in  which  he  is  detained,  shall  be  removed 
by  Habeas  C!orpus  till  after  the  assizes  are  ended, 
but  shall  be  left  to  the  justice  of  the  judges  of 
assize. — 7.  That  any  such  prisoner  may  move  fur 
and  obtain  his  Habeas  Corpus  as  well  out  of  the 
Chancery  or  Exchequer  as  out  of  the  King's  Bench 
or  Common  Fleas,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  o;- 
judges  denying  the  same,  on  sight  of  the  warrant 
ur  oath  that  the  same  is  refused,  shall  forfeit  seve- 
rally to  the  party  grieved  the  sum  of  500/. — 8.  That 
this  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  run  into  the 
counties  palatinate,  cinque  ports,  and  other  privi- 
leged p\a(%s,  and  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey. -9  ThatTio  itiVabitant  of  EngVand  (except 


peraoRi,'  rmlttaa'^^^^^  convicts  praying  to  be 
tranar    i    at  VaNm%  comtEott«d  some  capital 
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not  less  than  500/.,  to  be  recovered  with  treble 
costs,  shall  be  disabled  to  bear  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit,  shall  incur  the  penalties  of  praemunire,  and 
shall  be  incapable  of  the  king's  pardon." 

Among  the  other  beneficial  acta  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Blackstone  reckons  the  aboli* 
tion  of  the  writ  De  Heeretico  Comburendo,  in  1677, 
by  the  29  Car.  II.  c.  9;  the  statute  for  the  better 
settling  of  intestates*  estates  (22  and  23  Car.  II. 
c.  10),  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Distribu- 
tions; the  16  and  17  Car.  II.  c.  8,  one  of  many 
statutes  which  have  been  passed  for  preventing 
arrests  of  judgment  or  the  stoppage  of  justice  by  ac- 
cideutal  and  immaterial  mistakes  in  pleadings,  and 
one  which  has  been  called  "  an  omnipotent  act;" 
and  the  statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  which  he 
describes  as  "  a  great  and  necessary  security  to 
private  property.''  This  last,  the  29  Car.  II.  c.  3, 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  subjects  that  have  little 
or  no  connexion  with  each  other.  Tlie  two  leading 
provisions  of  the  act  require  that  the  disposition  of 
lands  and  certain  personal  contracts  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  writing,  signed  by  the  party  conveying 
or  contracting,  aad  that  wills  of  land  ahalf  be 
attested  by  witnesses.  With  respect  to  the  clause 
concerning  the  attestation  of  wills,  I^ord  Mansfield 
haa  observed,  that  **  the  whole  clause  which  in- 
truduces  a  positive  solemnity  to  be  observed,  not 
by  the  learned  only,  but  by  the  unlearned,  at  a 
time  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  without  legal 
advice  in  a  matter  which  greatly  interests  every 
proprietor  of  land,  when  the  direction  should  be 
plain  to  the  meanest  capacity,  is  so  loose  that  there 
is  not  a  single  branch  of  the  solemnity  defined  or 
described  with  sufficient  certainty  to  convey  the 
same  idea  to  the  greatest  capacity.***  But  all  this 
has  been  altered  by  the  late  act  "  For  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law  with  respect  to  Wills."  (1  Vict, 
c.  26.) 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  a  period  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  government  and 
constitution ;  the  novel  position,  in  various  respects, 
in  which  the  crown,  the  Ijorda,  and  the  Commons 
all  found  themselves  in  consequence  of  the  Resto- 
ration and  the  events  of  the  preceding  twenty  years 
having  led  to  the  agitation  uf  several  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  jurisdiction  and  general  powers  and  rights  of 
each. 

On  the  part  of  the  crown,  however,  certainly 
more  old  claims  were  abandoned  than  new  ones 
put  forth.  Extraordinary  as  the  statement  may 
seem  at  the  first  view^  it  is  yet  strictly  true,  as 
Mr.  Hallam  has  observed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  veiy  masterly -ehapter  he  has  devoted  to  this 
subject,  "that  the  fundamental  privileges  of  the 
subject  were  less  invaded,  the  prerogative  swerved 
into  fewer  excesses,  during  the  reign  of  Ctwrles  11., 
than  perhaps  in  any  furmer  period  of  equal  length." 

Thanks,"  he  proceeds  to  remark,  "  to  the  patriot 
finergies  of  Selden  and  Elliot,  of  Pym  and  Hflmp- 
den,  the  constitutional  boundaries  uf  royal  power 

•  WyndiMin  f,  0.ielV)-»d,  1  Bn.  18. 


had  been  so  well  established  that  do  mimtto^  ta 
daring  enough  to  attempt  any  fisgnmt  and  gcntnl 
violation  of  them.   The  frequent  BCGiioDiof  p;- 
liament,  and  its  high  estimation  of  its  own  ]nn- 
leges,  furnished  a  security  i^aimt  illegal  tui&«L 
Nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  imputed  to  ^  lo- 
verument  of  Charles,  the  first  king  of  Et^tud, 
perhaps,  whose  reign  was  wholly  free  from  ludi  i 
chaige.   And  as  the  nation  happily  escaped  (Ik 
attempts  thu  were  made,  afiter  wt  BewMitioo,  u 
revive  the  Star  Chamber  and  CommiiMi 
Courts,  there  was  no  means  of  chudnif  pabdc^ 
delinquencies  except  through  the  reguUrttikmb 
of  justice,  and  through  the  verdict  of  t  jury.  Ill 
as  the  one  were  often  constituted,  andiubmisEiTe 
as  the  other  might  often  be  found,  that  ifianU  | 
something  more  of  a  guarantee,  were  itonhbTiht  ' 
publicity  of  their  proceedings,  than  the  duV  intl 
silent  divan  of  courtiers  and  prelates  vki  at  Ii  , 
judgment  under  the  two  former  kings.  Tiix^ 
the  bench  was  frequently  subser^eat,  the  bir  ob- 
tained high-spirit^  advocates,  whose  firm  dcfext 
of  their  clients  the  judges  oftoi  rqinmd,  bat  iv 
longer  affected  to  puniM.*** 

The  crown,  indeed,  did  make  vuioDS  itxatp 
to  check  or  destroy  what  was  now  become  Ac  ^■ 
protection  of  the  hberty  of  the  subject— die  utirjf 
of  the  press.  But  this  was  no  new  exertion  of  tit 
prerogative.  Ever  since  the  introductioui^tlietn 
of  printing,  the  crown  had  in  England  alumni  * 
absolute  control  over  it.  The  r^Iadou  up  'Ji^ 
subject  which  were  in  force  down  to  the  det^:^ 
tion  of  the  monarchy  limited  the  number  bjd  v' 
presses  and  of  working  printers,  and  prohitrc. 
the  publication  of  anything  without  the  imprimt-: 
of  the  licenser.  "  The  Long  Parlinnent,"  o^- 
tinues  Mr.  Hallam,  "  did  not  hesitate  to  aprtb 
recedent  of  a  tyranny  they  had  ovodnoso,  ^ 
Y  repeated  ordinances  against  unliceiiied]ffc» 
hradered,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  this  pat  iss^ 
ment  of  political  power  from  serviDgthepiirikm 
of  their  adveraanes.  ....  We  read  the  n'^- 
apology  of  Milton  for  the  ftcedom  of  ihe  p^ 
with  admiration ;  but  it  had  little  ialluaic! 
the  parliament  to  whom  it  was  addrcsa^  * 
Indeed,  no  attention  was  paid  to  it  The  i«y 
cation  of  printed  papers  and  parophleti  03 
great  events  and  questions,  political  and  reiii— ' 
of  the  day  had,  as  we  have  already  hid  obc<  - 
to  state,  increased  immeoaely  after  the  dk— 
of  the  Ijong  Parliament.  In  June,  1W3,  "= 
year  before  the  appearance  of  ifilton*»  eli-p' 
appeal,  an  act  had  been  passed  by  the  Lordi 
Commons  "for  redressing  disorders  in  prifl-r 
the  preamble  of  which  states  that,  notviitiii- 
ing  divers  good  orders  lately  made  by  l^th  R"-'^- 
on  the  subject  very  many  penods  h^  *•  tu^' 
upon  them  to  set  up  sundry  private  priotiagprrnn 
in  corners,  and  to  print,  vend,  puhU«h,Bif*" 
perse  books,  pamphlets,  and  papers  in  lueh  f-'' 
tudes,  that  no  industry  could  be  sofficieat  f  •> 
corer  or  bring  to  punishment  all  the  x^''- 
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aboundiug  delinquents."    It  is  thereupon  ordered 
that  no  books  should  henceforth  be  printed  with- 
out being  first  approved  of  and  licensed  under  the 
hands  of  such  person  or  persons  as  both  or  either 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  appoint  to 
that  office;  and  the  master  and  wardens  of  the 
Compnny  of  Stationers^  the  gentleman-usher  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  serjeant  of  the  Commons' 
House,  and  their  deputies,  together  with  the  per- 
Bona  formerly  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  examinations,  are  autho- 
rized and  required  from  time  to  time  to  make  dili- 
gent search  in  all  places  where  they  should  think 
meet  for  all  unlicensed  printing  presses,  and  all 
presses  any  way  employed  in  the  printing  of  scan- 
dalous and  unlicensed  papers,  pamphlets,  or  books, 
and  to  seize  the  presses,  the  books,  the  authors,  the 
printers,  and  all  other  persons  whatsoever  em- 
ployed  in  compiling,  printing,  stitching,  binding, 
publishing,  or  dispersing  of  the  said  scandalous, 
unlicensed,  and  unwarrantable  papers,  &c.,  and 
to  bring  them  afore  either  of  the  Houses  or  the  com- 
mittee of  examinations,  that  so  they  may  receive 
such  further  punishments  as  their  offences  shall 
demerit,  and  not  to  be  released  until  they  have 
given  satisfaction  to  the  parties  employed  in  their 
apprehension  for  their  pains  and  charges,  and 
given  sufficient  caution  not  to  offend  in  like  sort  for 
the  future."  In  caae  of  opposition,  the  searchers 
are  authorized  to  break  open  doors  and  locks.* 
By  another  act  passed  by  both  Houses  in  Septem- 
ber, 1647,  the  maker,  writer,  or  composer  of  any 
book,  pamphlet,  trentise,  ballad,  libel,  sheet  or 
sheets  of  news  whatsoever,  not  licensed  by  both  or 
either  House  of  Parliament,  or  the  persons  there- 
unto authorized  by  them,  with  the  name  of  the 
author,  printer,  and  licenser  thereunto  affixed,  was 
made  liable  to  a  fine  of  forty  shillings,  or  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  forty  days  in  the  common 
gaol;  the  printer  to  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  or 
twenty  days*  imprisonment,  and  to  have  his  press 
nud  implements  seized  and  broken  in  pieces;  the 
bookseller  to  a  fine  of  ten  shillings,  or  imprison- 
ment for  ten  days;  and  the  hawker,  pedlar,  or 
ballad-singer  to  forfeit  all  his  books,  pamphlets, 
and  printed  papers  exposed  to  sale,  and  also  to 
be  whipped  as  a  common  rogue.  The  offender 
might  be  convicted  on  the  oath  of  a  single  wit- 
ness by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  head 
ufficer  of  a  corporation,  or  member  of  the  com- 
mittees for  the  militia  in  London,  Middlesex, 
and  Surrey ;  and  it  was  especially  provided  that 
the  penalties  expressed  in  the  present  ordinance 
should  not  acquit  any  person  of  such  other  penal- 
ties for  the  publication  of  seditious,  treasonable, 
or  blasphemous  matter,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
were  or  should  be-  adjudged  for  such  offence. f 
Nor  was  the  House  of  Commons  more  loiient  or 
liberal  after  it  had  got  all  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment into  its  own  hands.    In  September  ' 
another  very  long  act  was  passed  by  '*  the 


In  September,  jo," 
ttuutucr  very  juug  uuk  was  passed  by  '*  the  ^vt 
znent  of  England,"  by  which  the  several  Aq^  ''Ij^' 
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posed  two  years  before  were  raised  to  ten  times  the 
amount,  with  the  addition  that  the  buyer  of  any 
scanilalous  book  or  paper,  if  he  did  not,  within 
four-and-twenty  hours  after  knowledge  thereof, 
bring  it  to  the  lard  mayor  of  London  or  some 
other  justice  of  the  peace,  should  forfeit  twenty 
shillings  for  every  such  omission.  The  many  evils 
occasioned  by  the  said  books  and  pamphlets,  the 
act  declares,  had  proceeded  from  "  the  irregularity 
.and  licentiousness  of  printing,  the  art  whereof  in 
this  commonwealth,  and  in  all  foreign  parts,  hath 
been  and  ought  to  be  restrained  from  too  arbitrary 
and  general  an  exercise  ;"  but  still  it  is  admitted 
that  there  are  some  "  occurrences  and  news,  the 
trutli  whereof  may  be  fit  to  be  known  and  pub- 
lished, for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  good  people  of 
this  commonwealth  therein  interested,  and  of  all 
the  well-affected  thereto wherefore  it  is  enacted 
that  no  person  whatsoever  shall  compose,  write, 
print,  publish,  sell,  or  utter  any  hook  or  pamphlet, 
treatise,  or  sheet  of  news,  unless  licensed  under 
the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  parliament,  or  of  the 
pereon  authorised  by  the  council  of  state,  or  of  the 
secretary  of  the  army  for  so  much  as  may  concern 
the  affairs  of  the  army.  The  great  numbers  of 
objectionable  pamphlets  that  had  lately  appeared 
are  attributed  to  '*  the  multitude  of  printing- 
houses  and  presses  erected  in  bye-places  and 
comers,  out  of  the  eye  of  governmeut,  contrary 
to  the  custom  and  practice  of  former  times;" 
wherefore  it  is  ordained  that,  for  the  future,  no 
printing  shall  be  used  anywhere  else  throughout 
the  kingdom  save  only  in  the  city  of  London  and 
the  two  universities.  All  printers  in  Jjondon,  it 
was  fiir^r  enacted,  should  enter  into  bond,  with 
two  sureties,  to  the  amount  of  300/.,  not  to  print 
anything  against  the  government,  nor  anything 
without  the  name  of  the  author,  or  at  the  least  of 
the  licenser,  on  the  title-page,  in  addition  to  their 
own.  Subsequent  clauses  ordered  that  no  house 
or  room  should  be  let  to  a  printer,  and  no  printing 
implements,  presses,  or  letters  made,  founded,  or 
imported,  without  notice  being  given  to  the  master 
and  wardens  of  the  Stationers*  Company.  '*  And 
whereas,*'  says  another  clause,  "  divers  vagrant 
persons  of  idle  conversations,  having  forsaken 
their  usual  callings,  and  accustomed  themselves, 
after  the  manner  of  hawkers,  to  sell  and  cry  about 
the  streets  and  in  other  places  pamphlets  and 
other  books,  and  under  colour  thereof  are  found  to 
disperse  all  sorts  of  dangerouB  libels,  to  the  intoler- 
able dishonour  of  the  parliament  aud  the  whole 
goverumcnt  of  this  commonwealth  ;  he  it  ordained 
and  enacted,  auOnotit^  aforeaud,  that  no 

such  Wu,\teT»  %W  \»  any  more  permitted ;  and 

are  otl'  ^'C^^^^^^^^^'^^  M  fotf^t  all  books 
T»«-r^  wlL  Mi^  W«a      ^^^"^  exposed 
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pasied  in  the  fint  instance  for  two  years ;  but 
hRving,  as  it  is  stated,  *'  appeared  by  experience 
to  be  a  good  and  profitable  law  for  the  ends  therein 
ezpTesscd,"  it  was  renewed  in  January,  1652,  with 
Bome  additional  clauses.  By  one  of  these  the 
Council  of  State  was  empowered  to  suppress  any  of 
the  existing  printing  presses  at  its  discretion ;  and 
"  forasmuch,"  says  another,  "  as  the  life  and 
growth  of  ail  arts  and  mysteries  consisteth  in  a 
due  regulation  thereof,  be  it  therefore  enacted  that 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said  mystery 
of  ptinting  and  printers  shall  from  henceforth  be 
and  remain  in  the  Council  of  State  for  the  time 
being,  and  that  the  master,  wardens,  and  assist- 
ants of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  London,  shall 
follow  and  observe  such  rules,  orders,  and  direc- 
tions concerning  the  regulating  of  printing  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  have  and  receive  from  the 
said  council."  Another  restriction  now  imposed 
was,  that  every  person  taking  uptm  him  the  trade 
or  mystery  of  printing  as  a  master-printer  ahould 
use  and  exercise  the  same  in  his  and  dieir  re- 
spective dwelling-houses,  and  not  elsewhere,  any 
law,  statute,  privilege,  usage,  or  custom,  to  the 
contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  40/.  for  every  month,  and  so 
proportionably  for  any  shorter  or  longer  time,  to 
be  forfeited  by  every  person  offending  against  the 
provision  aforesaid."*  The  state  of  slavery  and 
degradation,  therefore,  to  which  the  press  had  been 
reduced  under  the  protectorate  could  hardly  be 
made  worse  by  the  Restoration,  by  which  all 
these  jealous  and  oppressive  enactments  were  at 
once  annulled.  The  royal  prerogative,  however, 
immediately  resumed  its  ancient  jurisdiction.  So 
early  as  the  1th  of  June,  1660,  within  little  more 
than  a  week  after  the  king's  return,  an  order  of 
council  was  issued  to  the  Stationers'  Company  to 
seize  and  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  state  all  copies 
of  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland  and  treatise 
De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  as  works  "  very 
pernicious  to  monarchy  and  injurious  to  his 
majesty's  blessed  progenitors."  But  afterwards 
it  was  thought  expedient  that  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  books  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  regulation;  and  accordinfily 
in  1662  an  act  was  passed  (the  14th  Car.  11.  c.  33) 
which,  after  reciting  that  "  the  well-government 
and  regulating  of  printers  and  printinc^  presses  is 
matter  of  public  care  and  of  great  concernment, 
especially  considering  that  by  the  general  licen- 
tiousness of  the  late  times  many  evil-disposed  per- 
sons have  been  encouraged  to  print  and  sell  here- 
tical, schismatical,  blaaphemous,  seditious,  and 
treasonable  books,  pamphlets,  and  papers,  and  still 
do  continue  such  their  unlawful  and  exorbitant 
practice,  to  the  high  dishonour  of  Almighty  God, 
the  endangering  the  peace  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
raising  a  disaffection  to  his  moat  excellent  majesty 
and  his  government,"  went  on  to  enact,  among 
other  things,  that  all  books  and  pnmphlets  before 
being  printed  should  be  licensed;— -books  on  the 


common  law,  hj  the  lord  chancellor,  utber  of  ibc 
lords  chief  justices,  or  the  lord  chief  buoD ;  tixu 
on  history  or  affairs  of  state  by  one  of  the  wa- 
taries  of  state ;  books  of  heraldry  by  the  Etr 
Marshal,  or  by  Garter  and  one  other  of  iIkIl-e 
of  Arms  ;  and  all  other  books  by  the  aiclilwW 
Canterbury  or  the  bishop  of  London th^  yttc 
should  not  only  put  their  names  upon  eren  e^i 
or  pamphlet  printed  by  them,  but  sIm  declan:- 
name  of  the  author  if  required  by  thelicenser;;f- 
for  the  time  to  come  no  man  should  be  admkai: 
be  a  master  printer  until  the  actual  nuniber 
master  printers  should  be  by  death  or  oiiiEii.'^ 
reduced  to  the  number  of  twenty ;  that  do  v^--- 
printer  should  keep  more  than  two  pritr: 
presses,  unless  he  had  been  a  master  or  L;,r 
warden  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  in  vhics  :- 
he  might  keep  three  ;  and  that  uodiiDg  tV^^.-- 
printed  out  of  London  except  at  the  luirert. » 
and  books  of  divinity,  duly  licensed  bv  thtr:- 
bishop,  at  one  press  in  York.  But,  com{HQ  > 
as  this  statute  seems,  it  was  not  bid  to  ia  if< 
with  the  ancient  prerogative  of  die  cnnni.  "T 
day,"  says  a  notice  in  the  London  GaMttt,'- 
date  of  5th  May,  1680,  "  the  fudges  rns^ : 
report  to  his  majesty  in  council,  in  purm" 
an  order  of  this  board,  by  which  they  uiiu:r  ■ 
declare  that  his  majesty  may  by  law  proh;! : 
printing  and  publishing  of  all  newi-l»  b  - 
pamphlets  of  news  whatsoever  uot  licensed  ':; 
majesty's  authority,  as  manifestly  tendiiis;:'- 
breach  of  the  peace  and  disturbance  of  ttit - 
dom.    Whereupon  his  majesty  waa  pb- 
direct  a  proclamation  to  be  prepa^^J^' 
restraining  the  printing  of  news-books  mhI pi"' ■ 
lets  of  news  without  leave."*    Such  nrnti;-. 
be  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  pricb.t 
subject  of  the  press  down  to  the  ReTolutii>D.  B*' 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  the  ciril  war  hid  i: ' 
pUshed  nodiing  for  the  improvemeotoftlie  :  - 
tution ;  and  no  wonder,  seeing  that  the  \fi 
maintained  and  the  course  pufsued  by  th  I 
monwealth  in  regard  to  this  matter  bad  hto ' 
full  as  illiberal  and  despotic  as  those  of  t^f 
times  of  the  monarchy. 

In  regard  to  another  important  matter,  c: 
contest  between  the  prerogative  and  the  ; 
power  had  been  attended  with  a  differeu:  ■ 
Royal  proclamations  setting  aside  the  lu- 
almost  formed  the  ordinary  mode  of  g^*^)^ 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  were  nearly  ' 
after  the  Restoration.    Of  two  ortbiee^!: 
mentioned,  one  was  issued  in  1665,  in  the  ^ 
the  Great  Plague,  requiring  **  all  ^i^- 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the 
of  any  of  the  late  usurped  powers  to  iff 
cities  of  London  and  Weatrainster,  snd 
return  within  twenty  miles  of  the  unK' 
vember  following."t    This  Mr.  Hsllani  f  ■ 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  vell-r- 
apprehension  of  a  republican  eomfotc^- 

•  Quoted  In  UaUam,  CoMt  HbL 
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most  remarkable  was  one  isaaed  in  December, 
1675,  ordering  all  coffee-honses  to  be  shut  up, 
"because,'*  as  it  was  asserted,  in  such  houses, 
and  by  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  disaffected 
persons  in  them,  divers  fiUse,  malicious,  and 
scandalous  reports  were  devised  and  spread  abroad, 
to  the  defamation  of  his  mnjesty'a  government,  and 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
realm.*'*  But  this  was  recalled,  on  the  judges 
being  consulted,  and  intimating  to  the  council  that 
they  were  not  agreed  in  opinion  upon  the  moat 
material  of  the  questions  submitted  to  them. 
*'  in  this  essential  matter  of  proclamati(ms,  there- 
fore," as  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  "  tlw  administra- 
tion of  Charles  II.  is  very  advantageously,  com- 
paied  with  thtf  of  his  father;  and,  considrain^  at 
the  same  time  the  entire  cessation  of  impositions 
of  money  without  consent  of  parliament,  we  must 
admit  that,  however  dark  might  be  his  designs, 
there  were  no  such  general  infringements  of  public 
liberty  in  his  reign  as  had  continually  occurred 
before  the  Long  Parliament."t  This,  then,  was  one 
great  and  enduring  victory  for  the  cuise  of  law  and 
right  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  achieved. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  effective  abolition  of 
illegal  or  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  extinction  of  the  practice  of 
torture,  noticed  in  the  last  jBook,|  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  paring  the  talons  of  the  prerogative 
had  undei^one  in  the  period  now  under  review 
was  far  from  inconsiderable.  The  scandalous 
practice  of  coercing  or  intimidating  juries  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  which  had  been  of  occasional 
occurrence  in  former  times,  ma^  also  be  said  to 
have  been  -pat  down  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Two  or  three  attempts  were  made  to  exercise  this 
power ;  but  they  were  effectually  checked  by  the 
interference  of  parliament,  and  abo  by  the  supreme 
courts  of  law.  The  last  recorded  instance  is  the 
ciise  of  Bushell,  one  of  the  jurors  who,  in  1670, 
having  acquitted  the  Quakers,  Penn  and  Mead,  on 
an  indictment  fur  an  unlawful  assembly,  were  6ned 
by  the  Recorder  of  London  forty  marks  each. 
Bushell  being  committed  for  non-payment  of  this 
fine,  sued  his  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  from  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleaa :  it  was  returned  that  he 
had  been  committed  for  finding  a  verdict  against 
full  and  manifest  evidence,  and  against  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court ;  but  Chief  Justice  Vaugfaan  held 
the  ground  to  be  insufficient,  and  discharged  him. 
£ven  Jeffreys,  with  all  his  savage  violence  and 
iin  scrupulous  stretching  of  the  law,  did  not  after- 
wards venture  to  revive  this  practice. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  the  long  suspension  of 
the  ancient  constitution  that,  afler  it  was  re-esta- 
hlished,  both  the  Xxirds  andCommtms  endeavoured 
to  extend  their  powers  beyond  their  ancient  limits. 
The  former,  aa  Mr.  Hallam  has  remarked,  *'  re- 
turned to  their  own  house  on  the  Restoration  with 
confused  notions  of  their  high  jurisdiction,  rather 
enhanced  than  abated  by  the  humili^on  they  had 

•  KennM,  CMnp.  Htab  U.  p.  307. 
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undei^mie."*   They  succeeded,  however,  in  esta^ 
blishing  some  claims  which  had  till  now  been  con- 
tested.   Of  these  the  principal  was  their  right  of 
ultimate  jurisdiction  both  in  causes  brought  before 
them  by  writ  of  error  from  the  common  law  courts 
and  in  appeals  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
doctrine  generally  held  by  lawyers  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  believe,  is,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
exercising  its  judicial  functions,  acts  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  parliament;  and  there  is 
certainly  something  in  the  forms  observed,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  judgment  pronounced  is 
styled,  not  that  of  the  Lords  alone,  but  Hat  of  Hut 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  which  seems  to  sanction 
this  view.   It  has  not,  however,  been  generally 
admitted  either  by  the  historians  and  theorists  of 
the  constitution,  or  by  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.   Blackatone  considers  the  House  of  Lords 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  as  of  course, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  aula  regia,  of 
which  the  barons  of  parliament  were  constituent 
members.t    Mr.  Hallam  conceives  their  ultimate 
jurisdiction  to  be  founded  on  a  paramount  judicial 
authority  delegated  to  them  by  tiie  crown.t  How- 
ever this  may  be,  they  appear  to  have  exercised 
such  jurisdiction  from  every  ancient  date,  although 
it  certainly  lay  very  nearly  dormant  from  we 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  not  much  resorted 
to  again  till  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.    Its  legal  existence,  however,  seems 
always  to  have  been  known,  and  it  is  very  ex- 
pressly recc^nized,  though  under  the  nsme,  be  it 
observed,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  "  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament,'*  in  a  well-known  statute  passed  in 
1585.^   Some  disposition  was  shown  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  resist  its  resumption  after  the  Re- 
storation ;  but  the  practice  of  the  early  part  of  the 
preceding  reign  was  too  clear  to  allow  the  claim 
of  the  Lords  to  be  disputed  here.    The  case  was 
by  no  means  so  clear  in  regard  to  their  claim  of 
judging  in  appeals  from  the  courts  of  equity. 
Such  appeals  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
entertained  till  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I., 
and  were  very  rare  during  the  greater  part  even  of 
that  reign.    Nevertheless,  no  serious  opposition 
was  made  to  their  revivid  after  the  Restoration 
till  the  year  1615,  when  a  case  arose  that  gave 
rise  to  a  violent  conflict  between  the  two  Hoiues. 
This  was  the  appeal  of  Sr.  Thomas  Shirley  against 
Sir  John  Fagg,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  interference  of  the  Commons  in  this  in- 
stance began  altogether,  as  Mr.  Hallam  remarks, 
on  the  score  of  privilege,  the  only  objection  they 
made  at  first  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords  being, 
that  their  compelling  members  of  the  Lower  House 
to  appear  aa  respondents  in  cases  of  appeal  was  a 
violation  of  tbeiT  exemption  from  legal  process 

1*OMutHtaLte.3Sl.  tO«-^97. 
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during  the  Bession  by  the  general  privilege  of  par- 
liament  Two  other  caeea  of  the  same  kiod  took 
place  about  the  same  time;  and  we  shall  avail 
ourBelves  of  Mr.  Hallam's  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  which  they  gave  rise.  "Four  counsel, 
who  had  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  the  LordR  in  one  of 
the  cases  where  a  member  of  the  other  House  was 
concerned,  were  taken  into  custody  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  by  the  Speaker's  warrant.  Tlie  gentle- 
man-usher of  the  black  rod,  by  warrant  of  the 
Lords,  empowering  him  to  call  all  persons  ne- 
cessary to  his  assistance,  set  them  at  liberty.  The 
Commons  apprehended  them  again,  and,  to  prevent 
another  escape,  sent  them  to  the  Tower.  The 
Lords  dispatched  their  usher  of  the  black  rod  to 
the  lieutraant  of  the  Tower,  commanding  him  to 
deliver  up  the  said  persons.  He  replied,  Uiat  they 
were  committed  by  order  of  the  Commons,  and  he 
could  not  release  them  without  their  order,  just 
as,  if  the  Lords  were  to  commit  any  persons,  he 
could  not  release  them  without  their  lordships' 
order.  They  addressed  the  king  to  remove  the 
lieutenant,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  declined  to 
comply  with  their  desire.  In  this  difficulty  they 
had  recourse,  instead  of  the  warrant  of  the  Lords' 
Speaker,  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  returnable  in 
parliament,— a  proceeding  not  usual,  but  the 
legality  cf  which  seems  to  be  now  admitted.  The 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who,  rather  unluckily 
fur  the  Lords,  had  taken  the  other  side,  either  out 
of  conviction  or  from  a  sense  that  the  Lower  House 
were  the  stronger  and  the  more  formidable,  instead 
of  obeying  the  writ,  came  to  the  bar  of  the  Com- 
mons for  directiooB.  They  voted,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  the  writ  was  contrary  to  law  and 
the  privileges  of  their  bouse."  The  king  then 
endeavoured  to  quiet  the  ferment  by  a  prorogation 
fur  three  months.  "  This  period,  however,  not 
being  sufficient  to  allay  their  animosity,  the  House 
of  Peers  took  up  again  the  appeal  of  Shirley  in 
their  next  session.  Fresh  votes,  and  orders  of 
equal  intemperancCj  on  both  sides,  ensued,  till  the 
king,  by  the  long  prorogation  from  November, 
1615,  to  February,  1677,  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
pute. The  particular  appeal  of  Shirley  was  never 
revived,  but  the  Lords  continued  without  objection 
to  exercise  their  general  jurisdiction  over  appeals 
from  courts  of  equi^."  In  the  heat  of  the  contest 
the  Commons  htid  passed  a  resolution  treating  this 
jurisdiction  as  an  usurpation ;  but  this,  m  Mr. 
Hallam  observes,  "  was  evidently  rather  an  act 
of  hostility  arising  out  of  the  immediate  quarrel 
than  tlie  calm  assertion  of  a  legal  fffincipk."* 

A  few  years  before  this,  however,  the  Lords  had 
been  defeated  on  another  point  after  an  equally 
keen  and  protracted  stru^le.  From  the  first 
day  of  the  Restoration,  and  indeed  before  the 
actual  return  of  the  king,  they  had  begun  to  issue 
what  were  called  "  orders  "  in  cases  in  which  any 
of  themselves  was  a  party,  many  of  which  were 
actual  interferences  with  the  course  of  law,  others 
of  an  esecntially  legislative  character,  Acting 
•Com,  Hkt.a,m. 


whole  classes  of  persons  and  deseriptions  of  p 
perty.  At  length  they  distinctly  put  fimnl  i 
claim  to  an  original  jurisdiction  in  all  osa  list 
soevor  by  mtertaining,  in  1667,  the  petitin 
Thomas  Skinner,  a  merchant  of  Londtm,  «ie 
complained  of  havii^  been  injured  by  the  Is. 
India  Company,  and,  conceiving  that  be  tcl 
have  no  sufficient  redress  in  the  oidiouy  coum  i 
law,  had  applied  for  justice  to  the  kine.  n- 
transmitted  his  petition  tu  the  House  of  bnk 
with  a  recommendation  to  them  to  inquin  r 
and  decide  upon  the  case.  Their  lordships, iIct- 
upon,  called  upon  the  Company  for  their  ddctct. 
overruled  their  objectioui  to  the  jurisdictioaa'w 
House,  and,  after  an  inquiry  into  the  ftds  C 
some  other  proceedings  which  protracted  tbenri: 
till  the  next  session,  gave  judgmeat,  snidzr 
5000/.  damag(»  to  Skiimer.  The  CommDn,  ■!- 
had  been  petitioned  by  the  Company,  dov  tool  r 
the  question,  and,  on  the  report  of  a  coln1nt5^ 
resolved,  2nd  May,  1668,  that  the  Loidi  uL" 
cognizance  of  the  matters  in  dispute  betiK. 
Skinner  and  the  East  India  Company,  "'Sat  m( 
cause  coming  before  their  House  originallT,  ei'< 
upon  the  complaint  of  the  said  Skinner,  to:  i 
common  plea,"  was  not  agreeable  to  the  U»!  ' 
the  land,  and  tended  to  deprive  the  subject  o! 
right,  ease,  and  benefit  due  to  him  by  Iht  ti< 
laws.  They  also  voted  that  Skinner,  in  cs- 
mencing  and  prosecuting  a  suit  by  petition  k 
Houseof  Lords,  and  in  procuring  judgmeota:^^ 
the  governor  of  the  Company,  who  was  a  raesx 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  been  guiiijiifi 
breach  of  privily ;  and  they  ordered  him  t>  ^ 
taken  into  custody  of  the  aergeant•«^s^Dl  TV 
Lords  on  their  part  met  these  reat^dnu  bvT't.-.: 
that  the  House  of  Commons*  entertainii^uesK- 
dalouB  pdiition  of  the  East  India  GnnpanT  vs:- 
the  Lorida*  House  of  Parliament  was  a  bred) ' 
the  pririleges  of  the  House  of  Peers,  whose  ii>  '- 
cognizance  of  the  cause  of  Thomas  SkinDet 
"  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  tni  <■ 
warranted  by  the  law  and  custom  of  psrliir- 
and  justified  by  many  parliamentary  piece-*- 
ancient  and  modem."  Several  conferences  > 
tween  the  Houses,  that  followed,  only  exaEpr; 
the  quarrel.  The  Commons  now  voted  ihii, »" 
soever  should  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  pattin: 
execution  the  order  or  sentence  of  the  Lords  Wie- 
the Company  should  be  deemed  a  betrayer  <£  - 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Commons  of  £i£^' 
and  an  infringer  of  the  privileges  of  dwr  Hx-t 
and  they  sent  up  a  message  to  the  Lords,  scqct- 
ing  them  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  eifwcr 
for  preserving  a  union  between  the  two  Hff-"" 
was,  that  all  procee-dings  should  be  forborn  e 
the  said  sentence,  and  Sir  Samuel  Barainii- 
the  chairman  of  the  Company,  and  other  per«- 
whom  the  Lords  had  committed,  set  ai  liie' 
The  king  now  interfered:  by  hia  adrice  orn* 
mand  both  Houses  adjourn^  for  three  most-' 
and  they  were  prevented  from  meeting  tpf  ^ 
successive  adjoummenta  and  piexogatioaitill^' 
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tober,  1669.*  As  soon  as  tbey  re-assembled,  how- 
ever, the  Commons  again  took  up  the  matter. 
Sir  Sunuel  Bamardiston  being  called  upon,  stated, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Commons,  according  to  his 
majesty's  command,  had  first  adjourned  themselvee 
on  the  8th  of  May  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had 
beea  called  as  a  delinquent  on  hi%  knees  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  300/. 
to  his  majesty,  and  to  lie  in  custody  of  the  black 
rod  till  the  nuHKy  was  paid.  He  remuned  rc- 
coidingly  in  omfinement  till  the  erening  of  the 
10th  of  August,  the  day  before  ^  next  adjourn- 
ment, when  the  black  rod  came  to  him,  and  told 
him  he  was  discharged,  and  might  go  where  he 
pleased.  On  his  asking  to  whom  he  was  beholden 
for  his  release,  he  was  told  that  he  was  dischai^ed 
upon  honourable  terms;  "  But  pray,"  continued 
black  rod,  "  ask  me  no  questions,  for  1  must 
make  you  no  answer;  yet  if  I  see  you  to-morrow 
after  the  House  is  adjourned,  I  will  tell  you  more : 
there  is  a  mystery,  but  I  have  sufficient  authority 
for  what  I  In  fact,  it  appears  that,  probably 

by  the  command  of  the  king,  the  fine  had  been 
entered  as  paid  on  the  records  of  the  Exchequer. 
Some  zninre  warm  debates  and  conferences  now 
Nisued ;  and  at  last  the  Commons  voted  another 
itriiig  of  resolutions,  in  one  of  which  they  laid 
lown  the  principle,  "  That  the  House  of  Peers,  as 
A-ell  as  all  other  courts,  are  in  their  judicial  pro- 
ved ings  to  be  guided  and  governed  bylaw;  but 
f  they  give  a  wrongful  sentence  contrary  to  law, 
uid  the  party  grieved  might  not  seek  redress 
hereof  in  full  parliament,  and  for  that  end  repair 

0  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are  part  of  the 
egislative  power,  that  either  they  may  interpose 
v^ith  their  lorships  for  the  reversal  of  such  sen- 
ence,  or  prepare  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
he  preventing  the  like  grievances  for  the  time  to 
ome,  the  consequence  thereof  would  plainly  be 
hat  their  lordships'  judicature  is  boundless  and 
bove  law,  and  that  the  party  grieved  shall  be 
rithout  remedy."  At  the  same  time  they  resolved 
liat  the  Lords  should  be  desired  to  vacate  or 
iinul  both  the  judgment  gainst  Bamardiston  and 
lat  against  the  East  India  Company ;  and  they 
fterwards  passed  a  bill  to  that  effect,  and  sent  it 
p  to  the  other  House,  by  which,  however,  it  was, 

1  might  be  expected,  thrown  out.  So  also  was 
nother  bill  by  the  Commons,  which  came  down 
-om  the  Lords,  having  for  its  object  to  settle  the 
latter  of  privilege  and  judicature  in  parliament, 
n  this  state  the  controversy  stood  when  the 
[ousea  were  pronged  in  December.  Meanwhile 
a  farther  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Lords  to 
iforce  their  judgment  against  the  Company.  At 
8t  the  affair  was  eud«l  by  the  interposition  of 
te  kin{^,  who,  when  parliament  met  again  in 
ebraary,  summoned  both  Houses  to  Whitehall, 
)d,  informing  them  that  he  would  himself  give 
resent  order  to  erase  all  records  and  entries  of  the 
lee  in  the  books  of  the  Coundl,  and  the  Exchequer, 
roposed  that  they  should  do  the  like  in  their 


Journals.  This  proposition  was  very  gladly  em- 
braced by  the  Commons,  and  was  not  rejected  by 
the  Lords;  and  the  latter  have  from  this  time 
tacitly  abandoned  all  pretensions  to  an  original 
jurisdiction  in  civil  suits. 

The  most  important  right  established  by  the 
Commons  within  the  present  period  was  that  of 
being  not  only  the  mginatora,  but  also  the  entire 
framers,  of  all  money-bills,  and  of  all  clausei  in 
any  bills  imposing  any  pecuniary  burden  upon  the 
subject.  Grants  of  supply  appear  to  have  been 
anciently  made  by  the  two  Houses  separately;  nor 
were  they  for  a  long  time  put  into  the  form  of 
statutes  or  considered  as  laws.  It  was  not  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  the 
practice  began  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  joining 
in  such  grants ;  nor  was  it  till  nearly  two  centuries 
later,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  that  they  generally  assumed  a  complete 
legislative  form.  Throughout  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  the  usual  enacting  words  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  Commons  made  the  grant 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lords.  In  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I.  the  Commons  began,  in  the 
preamble  of  bills  of  supply,  to  recite  the  grant  as  if 
wholly  their  own,  but  in  the  enacting  words  in- 
troduced the  name  of  the  Lords  as  in  other  statutes ; 
and  this  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  prac- 
tice.* No  dispute  arose  after  the  Restoration 
about  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  originate  all 
bills  that  were  really  bills  of  supply  and  taxation  ; 
but  the  Lords  demurred  when,  in  the  parliament 
of  1661,  the  other  House  refused  to  entertain  a 
bill  which  was  sent  down  to  them  for  paving  the 
streets  of  Westminster  on  the  ground  that  it  went 
to  lay  a  charge  on  the  people.  This  bill,  or  rather 
another  which  the  Commons  substituted  for  it, 
and  in  which  the  Ijords  made  an  amendment,  was 
ultimately  dropped ;  and  "  for  a  few  years  after," 
according  to  Mr.  Hallam,  "  though  the  point  in 
question  wot  still  agitated,  instances  occur  where 
tile  Commons  suffered  amendments  in  what  were 
now  considered  as  money-bills  to  pass,  and  others 
where  tlie  Lords  receded  from  them  rather  than 
defeat  the  proposed  measure."  In  April,  1671, 
however,  a  case  occurred  in  which  the  principle 
contended  for  by  the  Commons  presented  itself  in 
a  new  shape.  A  bill  having  been  brought  up  to 
the  Lords  imposing  a  tax  upon  sugar,  the  Lords 
reduced  the  amount  of  the  tax ;  on  which  the 
Commons  resolved,  "  That  in  all  aids  given  to  the 
king  by  the  Commons,  the  rate  or  tax  ought  not 
to  be  altered  by  the  Lords."  This  brought  on 
three  successive  conferences  between  the  Houses, 
in  which  the  question  at  issue  was  discussed  with 
a  great  profusion  of  learning  as  well  as  of  logic, 
but,  as  Mr.  Hallam  thinks,  "  with  a  decided 
advantage  both  as  to  precedent  and  constitutional 
analogy  on  the  side  of  the  Peers."  This  contro- 
versy, like  the  others  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lords,  was  only  at  last  terminated  for  the  present 
by  a  prorogation  of  the  Houses,  which  were  not 
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suffered  to  meet  ^ptin  for  the  dispatch  of  business 
for  nearly  two  years.*  "  I  must  confess,"  says 
Mr.  Halum,  in  winding  up  his  account  of  the 
pn^ressive  development  of  these  claims  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  that,  in  applying  the  wise 
and  ancient  maxim,  that  the  Commons  alone  can 
empower  the  king  to  levy  the  people's  money,  to 
a  private  bill  for  lighting  and  cleansing  a  certain 
town,  or  catting  dikes  in  a  fen,  to  local  and  limited 
assessments  for  local  benefit,  as  to  which  the 
crown  has  no  manner  of  interest,  nor  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  collection,  Uiere  was  more  dis- 
position shown  to  make  encroachments  than  to 
guard  against  those  of  others.  They  began  soon 
after  the  Revolution  to  introduce  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary construction  of  their  privilege,  not  re- 
ceiving from  the  House  of  Lords  any  bill  which 
imposes  a  pecuniaiy  penalty  on  offenders,  nor 
permitting  them  to  alter  the  application  of  such  as 
have  been  imposed  below.  These  restrictions 
upon  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  however,  are 
now  become,  in  their  own  estimation,  the  standing 
privileges  of  the  Conunona.  Several  instances 
bave  occurred  during  the  last  century,  though  not, 
I  believe,  very  lately,  when  bills,  chiefly  of  a 
private  nature,  have  been  unanimously  rejected, 
and  even  thrown  over  the  table  by  the  Speaker, 
because  they  contained  some  provisions  in  which 
the  Lords  had  trespassed  upon  these  alleged 
rights.  They  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  dif- 
ferently regarded  in  the  neighbouring  chamber. 
The  Lords  have  never  acknowledged  any  further 
privilege  than  that  of  originating  bills  of  supply, 
fiut  the  good  sense  of  both  parties,  and  of  an 
enlightened  nation,  who  must  witness  and  judge 
of  their  disputes,  as  well  as  the  natural  desire  of 
the  government  to  prevent  in  the  outset  any  alter- 
catitm  that  muat  impede  the  course  of  its  measures, 
have  rendered  this  little  jealousy  unproductive  of 
those  animosities  which  it  seemed  so  happily  con- 
trived to  excite.  The  one  House,  without  admiv 
ting  the  alleged  privilege,  has  generally  been 
cautious  not  to  give  a  preteit  for  eagerly  asserting 
it;  and  the  other,  on  the  triflii^  occasions  where 
it  has  seemed,  perhaps  unintentionally,  to  be  in- 
fringed, has  commonly  resorted  to  the  moderate 
course  of  passing  a  fresh  bill  to  the  same  effect, 
after  satisfying  its  dignity  by  rejecting  the  first/'-f 

As  connected  with  this  subject  we  may  present 
a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
appropriation  of  parliamentary  aids  and  supplies 
for  particular  services,  which  we  take  chiefly  from 
Mr.  Hargram's  tract  on  that  subject  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Juridical  Arguments.^ 

In  the  more  ancient  times  tlu  usual  coune  of 
parliament,  on  granting  taxes  and  aids  to  the 
crown,  was,  to  leave  the  application  of  the  money 
wholly  to  ^e  discretion  of  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters.    Some  comparatively  early  instances,  how- 

•  The  praraiiftlton  todc  place  SSnd  April,  Ui71|  to  ISth  April, 
1673,  on  which  daj:  Hit  HouHiran  furtbn  prarapwd  to  the  JOih 
ofOehilieTi  and,  utaiii, ftom that  day loUw 4u ofnlmMn,  1673. 

t  CoMt.  Httt.  II.  876. 

t  haa.  1797.  pp.  8H,  rtug. 


ever,  of  granting  taxes,  with  appropriation  of  them 
to  particular  purposes,  and  with  provisions  to  pre- 
vent a  different  application,  are  dted  by  Mr.  Har- 
grave  from  the  rolls  of  parliament.  He  obscrvs 
that  it  has  been  asserted  in  debate  in  parliameat 
that  appropriaUima  were  fiequently  practised  even 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  YIII.* 

"  A  much  more  recent  instance,"  he  continues, 
"  of  granting  a  supply,  with  appropri^ons,  ap- 
pears in  the  statute  of  21  James  I.  c.  34.  Bv 
that  act  there  was  a  grant  to  the  king  <^  three 
subsidies  and  three-fifteenths  and  tenths,  with  an 
appropriation  of  18,000/.  for  repair  of  certain  de- 
cayed cities  and  towns,t  and  of  the  residue  for  ma- 
naging the  then  expected  war  with  Spain.  Also  to 
guard  against  any  other  employment  of  the  supply, 
tiie  act  appointed  eight  dtizens  of  London  tiea- 
surers,  and  ten  others  to  be  of  the  king's  council  for 
the  war ;  of  whom  the  former  were  to  make  oaih, 
that  none  of  the  monies  should  issue  out  of  their 
hands  without  warrant  from  such  coqihuI  of  war, 
and  the  latter  that  they  would  not  mftke  warrasi 
except  fat  the  ends  before  mentioned,  and  bach 
treasurers  and  council  were  to  be  accountable  to 
the  Commons.  The  act  of  supply  on  this  special 
plan  of  appropriation  was  founded  on  King  James's 
own  proposition  in  a  speech  to  the  Commons  in 
March,  1623.  .  .  .  But  this  taking  the  receipt 
and  application  of  a  tax  out  of  the  haoda  of  Uw 
crown  was  deemed  so  extraordinary,  and  gave  such 
an  alarm  to  the  Lords,  that  before  they  passed  the 
bill  they  took  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  iu 
Indeed,  on  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances, 
and  especially  that  the  Lords  were  joined  with  the 
Commons  in  the  commission  for  executing  the 
act,  the  judges  resolved,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  act  to  impeach  the  privil^e  or  power  of  the 
Higher  House,  or  to  add  to  the  privil^^  of  the 
Lower  House  beyond  the  particuilw  case  in  ques- 
tion. But  though  the  Lords  concamd  in  this 
resolution,  yet,  before  reading  the  act  Uie  lluid 
time,  they  entered  into  a  protestation,  which  recited 
the  bill  to  be  in  many  things  different  from  the  an- 
cient usual  form  of  subsidy  bills,  andguardedagaiuK 
its  being  construed  to  give  or  to  take  from  anv 
jurisdiction,  power,  or  privilege  of  either  House." 

This  instance  vras  made  a  precedent  of  in  the 
Long  Parliament  in  the  several  acts  of  sappty 
passed  before  the  ruptore  with  the  king.  Accord- 
ing to  Clarendon,  Cromwell  would  not  permit  any 
clauses  of  f^pn^riation  in  the  supplies  given  to 
him  by  his  parliamenta.} 

*  The  authority  qnoled  by  Hr.  HarjnTe  b  Gray**  Dcfaktec 
vol.  m.  pp.  317.ai8,  «ad  44?. 

t  Probably  from  not  having  the  word*  iu  fall  bcfim  turn,  hut  um- 
iai;  to  the  emineoiK  ahiid|(tiient  ur  them  in  lha  commoa  ^hh.:  *. 
Mr.  HBT)[rtve  haa  hera  been  led  into  a  miataka  abaal  tte  lM{«rt 
ot  the  statute  of  2L  Juc.  I.  We  twro  almUy  had  occatia«  t»  fiM 
out  that  Hint  atatula  «aya  nothing  aba'.ererabont  tba  iMtft  »:  asy 
towoa.  (Seeaatfl,  p.&>4,col.  S,iMitet-)  If  tUa  «u  wtanaace  Jf 
appToprtatiuci,  there  wai  the  aaine  appropriatiun  in  anent  ki  fitn 
Ing  a  lubsfdy,  at  leaat  from  ihe  begitwlnjiof  the  trin  of  Hrwy  M|l 
Iu  ihe  Btauito  3  Heu.  VUl.  e.  2S,  maj  ba  aeeu  a  liat  of  Uw  ai  i  Ljai 
town,  iu  the  caae  of  which  allcnranFea  or  deduction*  were  to  Ut  »m^w 
In  colledinR  the  tax,  aeoording  to  the  ftav  of  nocda  ~~~TTrartT  •> 
poated  in  eTcry  on*  of  theaa  aiatittm.  "  afin  aoeh  mta  m  mm  uS 
tialh  beftm  thia  dme  been  had  a»d  Bada  ia  evny  ahbc." 

t  8a«BaibBiriCoUBetlaa,r«utU.  pp.811  Md3». 
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'  On  the  Restoration  parliament  more  usually 
granted  their  aids  to  the  crown  without  clauBes  of 
appropriHtion.  But  in  1665  a  precedent  of  appro- 
priatiuii  waa  again  established ;  for  the  stat.  1 7 
Car.  II.  c.  1,  by  which  1,500,000/.  was  granted, 
Gonlained  a  clause  which  provided  that  a  separate 
account  should  be  kept  of  the  money  leviable,  and 
that  no  part  of  it  should  be  inued  out  of  the  Ex- 
diequer  during  the  then  war  but  by  order  men- 
tiofiing  that  it  was  for  that  service.  Some  in- 
stances of  supplies  granted  to  Charles  II.  after 
1665,  without  any  appro[viation,  occur ;  but  the 
precedent  of  appropriation  was  in  general  followed 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  as  appears  by 
the  statutes  19  Car.  II.  c.  8;  20  Car.  II.  c.  1 ; 
22  Car.*  11.  c.  3  ;  29  Car.  II.  c.  1 ;  29  and  30 
Car.  II.  c.  1. ;  30  Car.  II.  c.  1 ;  and  31  Car.  11. 
c.  ].  In  the  last-named  statute  the  provision  was 
carried  so  far,  as  to  make  it  punishable  as  a  pne- 
iDunire  to  misapply  the  money  appropriated,  or  to 
advise  the  king  to  it 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  few  parliamentary 
aids  to  him  were  made  without  appropriation. 

From  the  Revolution,  the  appropriation  to  cer- 
lain  services  of  the  supplies  granted  became  the 
common  practice.  In  tne  conclusion  of  the  stat 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  44,  there  is  an  approioiation 
of  all  the  supplies  of  the  aesnon.  **  This  is  the 
first  instaiuie,**  observes  Mr.  Hargrave,  "  I  have 
obterred  of  a  general  appropriating  act  for  the 
session,  such  as  is  now  in  use." 

The  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House 
ifCommuna,  as  it  remained  down  to  the  union 
with  Scotland,  was  completed  within  this  period, 
by  the  right  of  returning  members  being  granted 
by  statute*  in  1612  to  the  county  and  city  of  Dur- 
ham, and  in  1673  by  charter  to  the  borough  of 
Newark.  This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
:rown  exercised  the  ancient  prerogative  of  creating 
I  parliamentary  borough  ;  and,  although,  on  the 
luestion  being  raised  in  March,  1677,  the  right 
>f  Newark  to  return  members  in  consequence  of 
he  charter  was  affirmed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
Dons  by  a  majority  of  125  to  73,  it  is  probable  that 
ny  further  auch  attempts  to  alter  the  represeota- 
ion  would  have  been  more  effectually  resisted. 

From  the  very  able  and  valuable  Report  of  the 
telect  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
nons  in  1837  to  examine  precedents  with  respect 
i  the  circulation  and  publication  of  Papers  printed 
y  order  of  the  House,t  it  appears  that  the  earliest 
ntry  contained  in  the  Journals  of  the  Commons 
;lating  to  the  printing  of  any  parliamentary 
apera  is  on  the  30th  July,  1641  ;  when  the  House 
dopted  certain  resolutiona,  and  ordered  that  they 
houldbe  printed.  It  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt, 
owever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, "  that  from 
much  earlier  period  parliament  must  occasionally 
ave  found  it  necessary  or  expedient  that  parti- 
ular  proceedings  should  be  made  public,  although 
le  means  by  which  it  was  done  cannot  be  traced." 
'he  committee  do  not  notice  the  assertion  of  Coke, 

•  25Cu.II.  c.a  .  t  Pwrl.  P»pem,  Stm.  1837,  No,  881. 
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Prynne,  and  other  legal  authorities  or  constitu- 
tional antiquaries,  that,  in  early  times,  down  at 
least  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  Commons 
never  printed  or  published  any  act  or  ordinance 
whatsover  relating  either  to  public  affairs  or  to 
their  own  proceedings  without  the  approbation  and 
concurrence  of  the  other  House.*  '*  From  1641 
to  1680,"  theReportcontinuea,  "  there  are  various 
resolutiona  for  tiie  printing  crif  specific  votes  and 
papers.  In  1680-1,  a  genera*  resolution  was 
adopted  for  printing  the  votes  and  proceedings  of 
the  House ;  and  from  that  year  such  general  order 
has  been  renewed  every  session,  and  a  printer  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  the  speaker,  an  occa- 
sional prohibition  being  added  against  all  other 
persons  printing  the  same;  reports  and  miscella- 
neoua  papers  have  also  been  from  time  to  time 
printed  under  distinct  orders  of  the  House.  The 
practice  thus  detailed  has  been  continued  up  to  the 
present  time."  The  only  interruption  of  this 
regular  printing  of  the  votes  occurred  in  1702,  on 
the  25th  of  February,  in  which  year  the  Commons 
resolved  that  none  of  their  votes  should  be  printed 
without  the  order  of  the  House — the  reason  given 
in  the  Journals  being,  "  that  ttie  House  have 
found  great  inconveniences  attending  the  printing 
of  the  votes."  This  alludes  to  an  interference  by 
the  Lords  in  an  address  voted  by  the  Commons  to 
the  queen.  But,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1703, 
it  was,  after  debate,  carried  by  a  majority  of  177 
to  147,  that  the  votes  should  again  be  printed  as 
usual. t  No  doubt,  the  committee  conceives,  can 
exist,  that  the  practice  of  printing  papers  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Long  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  their  general  publication.  *'  This  is  shown," 
they  observe,  "  by  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  the  order  for  printing  of 
1641,  above  referred  to,  and  by  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  in  the  subsequent  year,  to  consider, 
among  otber  things,  the  best  way  of  divulging, 
dispersing,  and  publishing  the  orders  and  votes, 
and  also  the  dedarationa  of  the  House,  through 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  well  and  true  printing  of 
them.  This  committee  presented  on  the  6th  of 
June  an  order  for  dispersing  and  divulging  the 
orders  and  declarations  of  the  House  through  the 
aherifib,  under-sheriffs,  constables,  headboroughs, 
and  tithingmen  of  the  several  counties,  with  direc- 
tions for  the  speedy  publication  to  the  inhabitants ; 
and  on  the  9Lh  of  June  the  committee  made  re- 
ports, whereon  it  was  resolved  that  certain  exami- 
nations, remonstrances,  orders,  votes,  and  declara- 
tions should  be  printed  and  pubiiskedt  and  an 
order  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  expense." 
It  may  fairly  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  whatever 
occasional  printing  of  leg^lative  enactments  there 
may  have  been  in  earlier  times,  the  regular  prac- 
tice of  printing  and  publishing  notices  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  an 
innovation  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Long 
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FarUament.  The  anxiety  thus  evin(»d  on  the 
part  of  that  assembly  to  enlist  public  opinion  in 
its  support  began,  it  will  be  observed,  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  deliberatioiu,  and  a  considerable  time 
before  there  xras  any  thought,  at  least  generalW 
entertained,  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  same  feed- 
ing, however,  continued  throughout  all  the  Tiolcnce 
of  the  contest  thtft  ensued ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
roar  of  artillery  the  printing  press  still  plied  its 
office  as  actively  as  ever,  and  on  both  sides  the 
sword  and  the  pen  were  wielded  together.  For  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  king  and  his  advisers 
were  from  the  first  not  less  alive  than  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  cause  to  the  importance  of  the  latter 
weapon ;  the  royal  declarations  and  other  state 
papers  drawn  up  by  the  persuasive  pen  of  Claren- 
don were  dispersed  over  the  country  in  as  greiU 
numbers  as  were  the  adverse  proclamations  of  the 
parliament  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  public  intelU* 
gence  extorted  from  both  parties  by  the  general 
advancement  of  the  popular  mind. 

We  have  seen  how  eager  also  the  republican 
govanment  very  soon  showed  itself  to  put  down 
all  printed  accounts  of  public  transactions  except 
those  drawn  up  by  its  own  authority.  Much  of 
this  jealousy,  mixed  with  other  feelings  about  the 
d^ity  of  the  legislature  being  compromised 
by  the  publication  of  its  proceedings,  survived 
throughout  the  present  period.  After  the  Re- 
storation many  orders,  declarations,  and  other 
parliamentary  proceedings  continued  To  be  printed 
and  published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons i*  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tilt 
the  30th  of  October^  1680,  that  the  first  general 
order  for  printing  its  votea  was  made  by  the 
House.  A  debate  took  pliu»  upon  a  proposal  for 
the  renewal  of  this  order  in  the  next  parliament, 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1681,  of  whidi  the  com- 
mittee have  given  a  report  from  a  rare  volume  in 
the  lilnary  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
which  a  few  facts  were  adverted  to  that  are  worth 
quoting.  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  mover,  observed, 
tnat  the  last  parliament  had  found  the  printing  of 
their  votes  to  be  for  the  security  of  the  nation, — that 
it  had  prevented  disadvantageous  representations  of 
them  to  the  world  by  false  accounts  of  their  pro< 
ceedings.  "  That  which  put  me  upon  moving  the 
printing  your  votes  the  last  parliament,"  said  Sir 
William  Cowper,  "  was  false  papers  that  went 
about  in  former  parliaments  of  the  votes  and 
transactions  of  the  House.'*  Mr.  Secretary' Jen- 
kins having  objected  that  the  printing  was  against 
the  gravity  of  the  House,  and  a  tort  of  appeal  to 
the  peopte,  Mr.  Boscawen  replied,  "  If  you  had 
been  a  privy  council,  then  it  were  fit  what  you  do 
should  oe  kept  secret ;  but  your  Journal-books 
•re  open,  and  copies  of  your  votes  in  every  coffee- 
house,  and,  if  you  print  than  not,  half  votea  will 
be  dispereed  to  your  prejudice."  The  unauthorized 
copies  of  the  votes  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
conee-houses  appear  to  have  been  only  written 
copies,  as,  indeed,  most  of  the  newspapers  at  this 


time  were.  "  I  find,"  said  another  speaker,  (Mr. 
L.  Gower,)  "  that  those  who  write  our  rotes  and 
transactions,  and  send  them  all  England  over,  are 
favoured."  The  copies  were  probably  obtained 
through  the  clerks  of  ibt  House.  It  vu  stated  In 
Sir  Francis  Winnington,  that  **  ia  the  Long  Psr- 
liament  it  was  a  trade  unoi^iit  clerks  to  write 
votes ;"  and  he  added  that  one  clerk  who  had 
been  so  employed,  having  been  brought  before  tbe 
House,  "  was  sent  away  and  nothing  done  to  him." 
Colonel  Mildmay  said  well  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  "  It  is  fit  that  all  Christoidom  shouU 
have  notice  of  what  you  do,  and  posterity  of  what 
you  have  done.** 

Among  the  lawyers  of  this  period  there  in 
several  of  distinguished  name.  After  the  Resto- 
ration the  great  seal  was  committed  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  who  had  withdrawn  from  pnctice  ss  i 
lawyer;  and  afterwards  to  the  Earl  of  Shafted 
bury,  who,  though  a  lawyer  by  educatiwi,  hul 
never  practised  at  all.  The  character  of  Claren- 
doa  as  a  lawyer  is  thus  lummed  up  by  Im 
Mansfield  in  a  few  words :  The  civU  war  pre- 
vented his  laying  deep  the  fiiundatiom  of  law : 
and  the  avocations  of  politics  interrupted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  chancellor."*  Of  the  Earl  of  No:- 
tii^ham,  who  succeeded  these.  Sir  W.  Blackstau 
gives  the  following  high  character :  "  Sir  Heneas; 
Finch,  who  succeeded  in  1673,  and  became  mktT- 
wards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  was  a  person  of  ix 
greatest  abilities  and  most  uncorrupted  integritr; 
a  thorough  master  and  zealous  defender  <^  tb'? 
laws  and  constitution  of  his  country;  and  endue: 
with  a  pervading  genius,  that  enabled  faim  to  di<- 
covet  and  to  pursue  the  true  spirit  of  justice,  tut- 
withstanding  the  embarrassments  raised  by  tbe 
narrow  and  technical  notions  which  thm  prevailni 
in  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  imperfe^  idoa  of  re- 
dress which  had  possessed  the  couita  of  eqoin- 
The  reason  and  necessities  of  mankind,  azm:-r 
from  the  great  change  in  property  by  the  eztens:  ■ 
of  trade  and  the  abolition  of  military  tenarea,  c  - 
operated  in  establishing  his  plan,  and  enabled  hit. 
in  the  course  of  nine  years  to  build  a  system 
jurisprudence  and  jurisdiction  upon  wide  ik 
rational  foundations;  which  have  also  been  n- 
tended  and  improved  by  majiy  great  men  « 
have  since  presided  in  Chancery.  And  from  tri' 
time  to  this,  the  power  and  business  of  the  wjt. 
have  increased  to  an  amazing  degree.**t  On  i< 
subject  of  the  great  talents  and  legal  leanune  f 
Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  there  can  be  no  d  > 
fereuce  of  opinion^  but  many  will  demur  : 
Blackstone's  panegyric  on  hia  zeal  in  deSenn 
the  laws  and  constitution.  He  was  timv^b  *. 
his  life  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  court  aoid  : 
Tory  party ;  and  even  in  his  own  court,  if  i 
may  take  the  opinion  of  R<^^  North,  aae  of  i'^ 
same  side  in  politics,  it  was  rather  the  busia«£i 
than  the  practice  of  the  court  that  flouriabod  onic 
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this  eminent  chancellor,  who  was,  according  to 
this  writer,  a  fonnaliet,  and  took  extreme  pleasure 
in  encouraging  and  listening  to  nice  distinctiona  of 
law,  instead  of  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  equity 
of  each  case.  Roger,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, ia  no  great  uithority  as  to  auch  matters. 

Of  Sir  Orbndo  firidgman,  who  held  the  great 
seal  as  lord  keeper  for  the  interval  of  five  jean 
betwem  the  dismissal  of  Clarendon  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sh^lesbury,  there  seems  nothing 
particularly  worth  relating  in  a  work  such  as  the 
present,  farther  than  that  he  had  been  a  very  emi- 
nent lawyer,  particularly  in  conveyancing,*  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  entirely  during  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth,  being  attached  to  the 
royal  cause.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  raised 
to  the  place  of  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  where  he  sat,  says  Roger  North,  with  high 
esteem.t  "  The  removing  him,*'  adds  Roger, 
"  irom  thence  to  the  Chancery  did  not  at  all  con- 
tribute any  increase  to  his  fune,  bat  rather  the 
oontiary,  for  he  was  timoroua  to  an  impotence,  and 
that  not  mended  by  his  great  i^."} 

Of  Lord  Ke^er  Goilford  an  ample  account  has 
beoi  given  by  his  brother,  Ri^  North,  which, 
however,  b  of  little  Tidue  in  reference  to  his  pro- 
fessional merits.  He  was  not  quite  so  greet  a 
lawyer,  atill  less  so  great  a  man,  as  his  brother 
Roger's  ardent  and  enthusiastic  brotherly  love  and 
admiration  of  him  would  represent  him  to  have 
been.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  prudent,  cau- 
tious, hard-working,  perhaps  somewhat  cunning 
and  time-Bcrring  lawyer,  with  nothing  very  great 
or  very  profound  about  biro.  One  sddom  sees 
his  judgments  quoted;  and  the  relative  places  of 
him  and  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  would  pro- 
bably be  YOj  difibicnt  in  the  estimation  of  most 
lawyers  from  what  they  might  be  in  the  partial 
ratemal  opinion  of  Koga  Ntnth,  who,  as  we  have 
leen,  speaks  dispar^ii^ly  of  Lrad  Nottingham. 

Hale,  Jefiireys,  wd  Saundera  have  auo  been 
»rtrayed  bj  the  graphic  baud  of  Roger  North ; 
Ad  we  shall  transfer  to  our  pages  a  few  of  his 
haracteristic  traits — only  premising  that  his  cha- 
acter  of  Hale  is  to  be  taken  cum  grano  satis,  as 
eing  drawn  by  a  political  adversary,  and  a  writer, 
Qoreover,  who  bias  been  termed,  not  inappn>- 

•  Hb  hM  been  ihrled  by  Hi.  8«fJ«Mit  Hill  iha  '  VaUm  of  Con. 
irancen." — DonBl.  568.  Id  Parnmi  PuNpariiuii,  pukliihed  In 
159,  occur  ibif  Mloirtnf[  Itnoa  on  a  inbjaet  which  woaU.at  fint  light, 
em  bat  UUle  suMeptlUe  of  pMliMl  ucBMnent  or  lUiutiUkn  ;— 

'  To  tlkaae  atuUtnt  Cmetya*e9T$,  Sir  Ot/mA  Briigmm  ntf  fAa 

uortijf  Mr.  Qfiffry  Palmar. 

••  Wise  Gieeee  and  Home  did  thtt  in  both  eomUDr, 
To  make  addntiea  to  iba  DelpUan  ataifiN  | 
And  with  dtrlne  Apdlio  to  advlM 
Was  the  prtludlom  of  an  cnlrrpriM. 
P«ir  BnglUhiaeB  daia  pnrohaaa  all  aetsti 
UnlMB  jout  wiadoma  unaophtaticate 
The  title  Toueh.  Yon  can  atop  Hjrmen'a  way  ; 
For  porlloM.  Jointorea,  both  aeiea  noM  pay 
Due  I  hanks.    Wbe  btliera  taniera  keep  U  awei 
Cravtng  ftom  ye  (the  oraclee  at  law) 
H«)p  to  entail  tbab  land* ;  whliat  lonnebw  bt 
Tennataorriohea  of  Known,  in  be." 

r  Wo  have  nlio  Loid  BlleBbon»gh*a  ■nthorltj  to  thn  bum  nflbet, 
Eaat.  134. 
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priately,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pre- 
judiced writers  of  that  time." 

Of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  he  writes :— "  It 
was  the  Lord  Keeper  North's  good  fortune  to 
enter  his  practice  in  the  eiicuits  under  this  judge, 
whose  reputation  for  bis  great  ability  in  the  law 
and  rigorous  jusdce  will  be  very  long-lived  in 
Westminster  Hall  and  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
Chancery ;  for  there  was  a  conjunction  of  charac- 
ters, his  and  the  times  conspiring  to  aggrandue  it. 
After  having  improved  his  knowledge  as  a  student, 
by  reporting  from  him  when  be  sat  as  iud^  of  the 
Common  Pleas  and  as  a  practiser  in  the  northern 
circuits,  it  so  happened  that,  in  the  unaccountable 
rolling  of  preferments  in  the  law,  it  became  his 
lordship's  province  to  judge  of  and  (for  cause  ap- 
parent) to  correct  the  errors  of  that  great  man. 
The  truth  is,  his  lordship  took  early  into  a  course 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  approved  by  Hales ; 
for  the  prindples  of  the  former,  bong  demagogical, 
could  not  allow  much  favour  to  one  who  rose  a 
monarchist  declared.  Then,  after  the  latter,  by 
being  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Beas, 
togemer  vrith  the  other  judges  of  that  court  and 
those  of  the  Exchequer,  had  jurisdiction  of  erron 
in  judgment  given  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  separation  was  wider;  and  the  old  judge,  by  a 
certain  formal  overlooking  of  him,  and  retutinK  of 
arguments  against  all  he  appeared  for,  affected  to 
show  it.  And,  to  say  truth,  that  judge  had  ac- 
quired an  authority  so  transcendent  that  his  opi- 
nions were,  by  most  lawyers  and  others,  thought 
incontestable ;  and  he  was  habituated  in  not  bear- 
ing contradiction,  and  had  no  value  for  any  person 
whatever  that  did  not  subscribe  to  him.  His 
lordship  knew  him  perfectly  well,  and  revered  him 
for  his  great  learning  in  the  histonr,  law,  and 
records  of  the  English  constitution,  i  have  heard 
him  say  that,  iriiile  Hales  was  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  by  means  of  his  great  learning,  ev«i 
against  his  inclination,  he  ud  the  crown  more 

J'nstice  in  tbat  court  than  any  others  in  hia  place 
lad  done  with  all  their  good  will  and  less  knov* 
ledge.  But  bis  lordship  knew  also  hia  foible, 
which  was  leaning  towards  the  popular ;  yet,  when 
he  knew  the  law  was  for  the  long  (as  well  he 
might,  being  acquainted  with  all  the  records  of  the 
court,  to  which  men  of  the  law  are  commonly 
strangers),  be  failed  not  to  judge  accordingly. 

"  He  was  an  upright  judge,  if  taken  wit^  him- 
self, and  when  he  appesied,  as  he  often  did,  and 
re^y  was,  partial,  his  inclination  or  prejudice, 
insensibly  to  himself,  drew  his  judgment  aside. 
His  bias  lay  strangely  far  and  against  characters 
and  deuominatioiu,  uid  sometimes  the  very  habits 
of  persons.  If  one  party  was  a  courtier,  and  well 
dressed,  and  the  <^r  a  sort  of  puritan,  with  a 
black  cap  and  plain  clothes,  he  insensibly  thought 
the  justice  of  the  cause  with  the  latter.  If  the 
dissenting  or  anti-court  party  was  at  the  back  of  a 
cause,  he  was  very  seldom  impartial ;  and  the 
loyalists  had  always  a  great  disadvantage  before 
Idm.   And  be  ever  sat  hard  upon  his  ktidalupl 
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in  bis  practice  in  causea  of  that  nature.  It 
18  said  he  was  once  caught.  A  couitier,  who  had 
a  cauae  to  be  tried  before  him^  got  one  to  go  to 
him,  as  from  the  king,  to  speak  for  favour  to  his 
adversary,  and  so  carried  his  point ;  for  the  chief 
justice  could  not  think  any  person  to  he  in  the 
right  that  came  so  unduly  recommended. 

**  He  became  the  cushion  exceedingly  well :  his 
manner  of  hearing  patient,  hia  directions  pertinent, 
and  hie  diacoursea  copious  i  and,  although  he  heai- 
^ed  oflen,  fluent.  His  stop  for  a  word,  1^  the 
produce,  always  paid  for  the  delay ;  and  on  some 
occasionB  he  woiud  utter  sentences  heroic  .... 
Whatever  his  courage  or  fear  was,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain hit  vanitjr  was  excessive,  which  grew  out  of  a 
self-conversation  and  being  httle  abroad.  But 
when  he  was  off  from  the  seat  of  justice,  and  at 
home,  his  conversation  was  with  none  but  flatterers. 
He  waa  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  pro- 
found lawyer  of  his  time,  and  he  knew  it ;  but  that 
did  not  serve  him,  but  he  would  he  also  a.profound 
philosopher,  naturalist,  poet,  and  divine,  and  mea- 
sured his  abiUties  in  all  these  by  the  scale  of  his 
learning  in  the  law,  which  he  knew  how  to  value ; 
and  if  he  postponed  any,  it  was  the  law  to  all  the 
rest ;  for  he  wu  so  bizarr  in  his  dispositions,  th^ 
he  almost  suppressed  his  collections  and  writings 
of  the  law,  which  were  a  treasure,  and,  being  pub- 
lished, would  have  been  a  monument  of  him 
beyond  the  power  of  marble.'** 

In  the  last  expression,  "  a  monument  beyond  the 
power  of  marble,"  Roger  rises  above  himself  in 
felicity  of  expression. 

Of  that  man  "  damned  to  fame,"  or  rather 
infamy,  by  the  name  of  Judge  Jefireys,  Ro^ac 
North  gives  the  following  particulars : — "  To  take 
him  from  his  beginning,  he  was  a  gentleman's  son 
in  Wales,  of  whom  it  was  reported  that  he  used  to 
say,  George  (his  son)  would  die  in  his  shoes.  His 
beginqings  at  the  inns  of  court  and  practice  were 
low.  After  he  was  called  to  the  bar  he  used  to 
sit  in  coffee-houses,  and  order  his  man  to  come 
and  tell  him  that  company  attended  him  at  his 
chamber ;  at  which  he  would  huff,  and  say,  Let 
them  atay  a  little,  I  will  come  presently.  This 
made  a  show  of  business,  of  which  he  had  need 
enough,  being  married,  and  having  serend  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city  was  of  his 
name,  which  probably  inclined  him  to  steer  his 
course  that  way,  where,  having  got  acquaintance 
with  the  city  attorneys,  and  drinking  desperately 
with  them,  he  came  into  full  business  amongst  them, 
and  was  chosea  recorder  of  the  city.  That  let  him 

*  LUb  of  Lord  Kwpn  Ontldrord.  vol.  1.  p.  Ill,  et  Mq.  laitead  of 
|inbUaliIii|  hU  "UbllectioDi  and  Wiitlnxi  of  the  I.bw,  he  ordrred 
tbtm,"  aoda  Roxsr,  *  to  be  locked  up  lu  Lineoln'i  Inn  Library  ;  and 
Ukde  DO  acniple  to  tend  forth  little  tnacU  (n  philoeophy,  >a  the  N on* 
unvltailau  of  Fluidt,  DigkiUt  Nmg€t,  proioculitiK  toe  une  nftga,  ot 
(ridM,apaathe  ban«ca|iei  which  madp  Sii  WIDUm  Jodm  ny  that 
hii  whole  Ufe  (neanlDK  ia  private,  aa  I  mppote)  waa  aiynniMp/na, 
ot  mad*  apof  triflei :  nil  Ortginatioo  of  Mankind,  in  appeuance  a 
great  work,  wllh  nothing  la  it,  and  that  which  Mwm  any  one  ever 
nftd  at  will  md ;  and,  what  ii  very  remarkable,  the  very  cblldUh 
ignoraaoe  <^  hia  aubjec^  ahowed  in  theae  booka  la  drew d  in  mort 
•Mwata  metliod,  proper  expreMion,  and  dgnlBcant  Bngliih  ityle, 
baitor  than  vUeh  om  wad  not  tteain  to  meet  with  h  »  wmplation 


into  knowledge  at  court,  and  hewu  ateitBUKdii 
the  Duke  of  ITork's  solicitor,  and  was  ^  of  ik 
king's  counsel.  He  continued  lecorder  till  tlK 
prosecution  of  abhorren,  and  saved  himidf  (nhe 
took  it)  by  composition  for  his  pUce.  Themjo, 
having  surrendered  his  recordenhip,  he  obtucd 
the  place  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Btndi; 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildliid, 
the  great  seal,  which  he  held  till  the  Piinn  if 
Orange  landed,  and  then  he  absconded  in  di^nii^ 
in  order  to  fly  beyond  sea ;  bt^  bang  ^lonsfd 
at  Wapping,  escaped  narrowly  heiog  torn  ia  ]»ecei 
by  the  rabble.  He  was  secured  by  the  lord  mw, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died.*** 

The  following  passage  gives  a  fesrftd  {scbm  i 
those  times, — so  bad  that,  if  U  came  in  a  lea 
questionable  shape,  it  might  be  rejected  u  untrue. 
"  There  is  one  branch  of  that  chieft  expellM 
in  the  West,  which  is  his  visitation  of  the  city 
Bristol,  that  hath  some  singularities  of  s  Dtfiiie « 
strange  that  I  think  them  worth  my  time  to  idut 
There  had  been  an  usage  among  the  aldermeD  ud 
justices  of  the  city  (where  all  persons,  eren  cffi^ 
mon  shopkeepers,  more  or  less,  trade  to  Hoe  ine- 
hcan  plantations)  to  cany  over  criouuk,  vhs 
were  pardoned  with  condition  of  traiispottua:, 
and  to  sell  them  for  money.  This  wu  found  b  be 
a  good  trade  ;  but  not  bun^  conto^  to  wi 
felons  as  vencmvict  at  their  aaaixesandieiiie^ 
which  produced  but  a  few,  Uiey  foimd  oat  a  (hsiB 
way,  which  yielded  a  neater  ^eoty  of  the  mm- 
dity.  And  that  was  uiis : — llw  mayor  ami  j>- 
tices,  or  some  of  them,  usually  met  at  their  ttitn 
(a  court-house  by  their  exchequer)  abool  n»a, 
which  waa  the  meeting  of  the  merdunts,  as  u  tk 
Exchange  of  London,  and  there  they  sat  aniu' 
justice  business  that  was  brought  befoit  Om 
When  small  n^ues  and  pilferers  were  taken 
brought  there,  and,  upon  examination,  put  bbw 
the  terror  of  being  hanged,  in  order  to  whicli  md- 
timuses  were  making,  some  of  the  diligent  u&tn 
attending  instructed  them  to  pray  tran^ait^ 
as  the  only  way  to  save  them.;  and,  ibr  Ibe  ii> 
part,  they  did  so.  Then  no  men  wis  dune,  ^ 
the  next  aldeiman  in  ooune  took  one,  and  uuJi 
as  their  turns  came,  aometimea  quanelliac 
the  last  was,  and  sent  them  over  and  sou  ttee 
This  trade  had  been  driven  (or  many  yean,  sad  :j 
notice  taken  of  it.  Some  of  the  wtalUiicr  lidc 
men,  aldiough  they  had  sat  in  the  ceiiit  sad  m 
nived,  as  Sir  Robert  Cann,  for  instance,  nenr  !ai 
a  man  ;  hut  yet  they  were  all  involved  in  die  §t: 
when  the  charge  came  over  them.  It  appean  v 
how  this  outrageous  practice  came  to  the  knot- 
ledge  of  the  lord  chief  justioe,  but,  when  he  U 
hold  of  the  end,  he  made  thoraugh-atitchworiivi^ 
them,  for  be  delighted  in  such  fvx  oppartuniDs 
to  rant  He  came  to  ^  ci^,  and  told  wbk  ic  * 
he  had  brought  a  broom  to  sweep  them.  TIk 
of  Briatol  waa  a  ^oaA  bo^,  and  their  head,  w 
mayor,  in  the  assise  dHttmisBian  is  pot  befin  vx 
judge  of  aasise,  though,  periiapa,  it  vis  not  at  J 
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this  extraordiDary  commiasion  of  oyer  and  ter- 
mioer.  But,  for  certain,  when  his  lordship  came 
npon  the  bench,  and  examined  this  matter,  he 
found  all  the  aldermen  and  justices  concerned  in 
Has  kidnapping  trade,  more  or  less,  and  the  mayor 
himself  as  bad  as  any.  He  thereupon  turns  to  (he 
mayor,  accoutred  «ith  his  scarlet  and  furs,  and 
gsTe  him  all  the  ill  oames  that  scolding  eloquence 
could  supply;  and  so,  with  rating  and  staring, 
88  his  way  was,  nerer  left  till  he  made  him  quit 
the  bench,  and  go  down  to  the  criminal's  post  at 
die  bar ;  and  there  he  pleaded  for  himself,  as  a 
common  rogue  or  thief  must  have  done ;  and  when 
the  mayor  ^itated  a  little,  or  slackened  Iub  pace, 
he  bawled  at  him,  and,  stamping,  called  for  hia 

rrda, — fat  he  was  general  by  commiision.  Thus 
citizens  saw  their  scarlet  chief  magistrate  at 
the  bar,  to  their  inBnite  terror  and  amazement. 
He  then  took  security  of  them  to  answer  infonna- 
tions,  and  so  left  them  to  ponder  their  cases 
amongEt  themselves.  At  Jjondon,  Sir  Robert  Cann 
applied,  by  friends,  to  appease  him,  and  to  get 
from  under  the  prosecution ;  and  at  last  he  granted 
it,  saying.  Go  thy  Way  ;  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse 
thing  come  unto  thee.  The  prosecutions  depended 
till  the  Revolution,  which  made  an  amnesty ;  and 
the  fright  only,  which  was  no  small  one,  was  all 
tltt  punishment  these  judicial  kidnappers  under- 
went, and  the  gains  acquired  by  bo  wicked  a  trade 
retted  peacefully  in  their  pockets."* 
Next  ve  have  a  picture  of  Sir  John  Trevor : — 
He  was  a  countryman  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Jeffreys,  and  hia  favourite.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  show  a  little  of  him,  that  it  may  appear  wh^ 
tort  of  men  that  chief  brought  forward.  He  was 
bred  a  sort  of  clerk  in  old  Arthur  Trevor's  cham- 
^r,  an  eminent  and  worthy  professor  of  the  law  in 
he  Inner  Temple.  A  gentleman  that  visited 
^r.  Arthur  Trevor,  at  his  going  out,  observed  a 
trange-looking  boy  in  his  clerk's  seat  (for  no 
lerson  ever  had  a  worse  sort  of  squint  than  he 
tad),  and  asked  who  that  youth  was  ?  A  kius- 
aan  of  mine,  said  Arthur  Trevor,  that  I  have 
Uowed  to  sit  here,  to  learn  the  knavish  part  of 
he  law.  This  John  Trevor  grew  up,  and  took  in' 
nth  the  gamesters,  among  whom  he  was  a  great 
roficient;  and,  being  well  grounded  in  the  law, 
roved  a  critic  in  resolving  gaming  cases  and 
oubts,  and  had  the  authority  of  a  judge  amongst 
tern ;  and  his  sentence,  for  the  most  part,  carried 
te  cause.  From  this  exercise  he  was  recom- 
lended  by  Jeffreys  to  be  of  the  king's  counsel, 
id  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and,  like  a  true 
imester,  he  fell  to  the  good  work  of  supplanting 
s  patron  and  friend  j  and  had  certainly  done  it 
King  James's  affairs  had  stood  right  up  much 
nger,  for  he  was  advanced  so  far  with  him  as  to 
lify  and  scold  with  him  publicly  in  Whitehall, 
e  was  chosen  Speaker  in  King  James's  parlia- 
ent,  and  aerved  in  die  same  post  after  the  Re- 
lutiou.  Oncci  upon  a  scrutiny  of  bribay  in  the 
ouae  of  Commons,  in  favour  of  one  Cook,  a 
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creature  of  Sir  Josiah  Child's,  who  ruled  the  East 
India  Company,  it  was  plamly  discovered  that  the 
Speaker  Trevor  had  1000/. ;  upon  which  the  debate 
run  hard  upon  him,  and  he  sat  above  six  hours  as 
prolocutor  in  an  assembly  that  passed  that  time 
with  calling  him  all  to  nought  to  his  face ;  and,  at 
length,  he  was  forced,  or  yielded,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion ufMin  himself,  as  in  the  form,  As  many  as 
are  of  opinion  that  Sir  John  Trevor  is  guilty  of 
corrupt  bribery  by  receiving,  &c.,  and,  in  declaring 
the  sense  of  the  House,  declared  hhnself  guilty. 
The  House  rose,  and  he  went  his  way,  and  came 
there  no  more.  But  whether  the  memMrs  thought 
that  the  being  so  baited  in  the  chair  was  punish- 
ment enough,  or  for  his  taking  such  gross  cor- 
rection so  patiently  and  confiumably,  or  else  a 
matter  once  out  of  the  way  was  thought  of  no 
more,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  was  molested 
farther  about  that  matter,  but  continued  in  bis 
post  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  equitable  judge  of  the 
subjects'  interests  and  estates,  to  the  great  en> 
couragement  of  prudent  bribery  for  ever  after."* 

Upon  the  following  short  note  of  his  brother, 
the  lord  keeper,  on  the  character  of  Jeffreys, — 
*'  Noisy  in  nature,— turbulent  at  first  setting  out, 
— Hleserter  in  difBculties, — ^fuU  of  tricks, — helped 
by  similar  friendships, — honesty,  law,  policy, 
alike,"  Roger  has  the  ftiUowing  comment: — 
"  This,  to  conclude,  is  the  summary  character  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffi^,  and  needs  no 
interpreter.  And,  since  nothing  historical  is 
amiss  in  a  design  Uke  this,  I  will  subjoin  what  I 
have  personslly  noted  of  that  man,  and  some  thiiwa 
of  indubitable  report  concerning  him.  His  friend- 
ship  and  conversation  lay  much  among  the  good 
fellows  and  humourists;  and  his  delights  were, 
accordingly,  drinking,  laughing,  singing,  kissing, 
and  all  the  extravagances  of  ihe  bottle.  He  h^ 
a  set  of  banterera  for  the  most  part  near  htm,  as 
in  old  time  great  men  kept  fools  to  make  them 
merry.  And  these  fellows,  abusing  one  another 
and  their  betters,  were  a  regale  to  him.  And  no 
friendship  or  deamess  could  be  so  great,  in  private, 
which  he  would  not  use  ill,  and  to  an  extravagant 
degree,  in  public.  No  one,  that  had  any  ex- 
pectations from  him,  was  safe  from  his  public  con- 
tempt and  derision,  which  stone  of  his  minions  at 
the  bar  bitterly  felt.  Those  above,  or  that  could 
hurt  or  benefit  him,  and  none  else,  might  depend 
on  fair  quarter  at  his  hands.  When  he  was  in 
temper,  and  matters  indifferent  came  before  him, 
he  became  his  seat  of  justice  better  than  any  other 
I  ever  saw  in  bis  place.  He  took  a  pleasure  in 
mortifying  fraudulent  attorneys,  and  would  deal 
forth  his  severities  with  a  sort  of  majesty.  He 
had  extraordinary  natural  abilities,  but  little 
acquired,  beyond  what  practice  in  affairs  had 
supplied.  He  talked  fluently,  and  with  spirit ; 
and  his  weakness  was,  that  he  could  not  reprehend 
without  scolding,  and  in  such  Billingsgate  language 
as  should  not  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  any  man. 
He  called  it  giving  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of 
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his  tongue.    It  w&B  ordinary  to  hear  him  say,  Go, 
you  are  a  filthy,  lousy,  nitty  rascal,  with  much 
more  of  like  elegance.   Scarce  a  day  passed  that 
he  did  not  chide  some  one  or  other  of  the  bar 
when  he  sat  in  the  Chancery ;  and  it  was  com- 
monly a  lecture  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long.  And 
they  used  to  say,  This  is  your's;  my  turn  will 
he  to-morrow.    He  seemed  to  lay  noUiing  of  his 
bunness  to  heart,  nor  care  what  he  did  or  left 
undone,  and  spent  in  the  Chancery  Court  what 
time  he  thoi^^t  fit  to  spare.   Many  times,  on 
days  of  causes  at  hia  house,  the  company  have 
wiuted  five  hours  in  a  morning,  and,  after  eleven, 
he  hath  come  out  inflamed,  and  starii^  like  one 
distracted.   And  that  visage  he  put  on  when  be 
animadverted  on  such  as  he  took  offence  at,  which 
made  him  a  terror  to  real  offenders,  whom  also  he 
terrified  with  his  face  and  voice,  as  if  the  thunder 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment  broke  over  their  heads ; 
and  nothing  ever  made  men  tremble  like  his  vocal 
mflictions.    He  loved  to  insult,  and  was  bold 
without  check ;  but  that  only  when  his  place  was 
uppermost.  To  give  an  instance : — a  city  attorney 
was  petitioned  against  for  some  abuse;  and  af- 
fidavit was  made  that,  when  he  was  told  of  my 
liord  Chancdlor,  My  Lord  Chancellor !  said  he, 
I  made  him;  meaning  his  being  a  means  to 
brii^  him  early  into  city  business.   When  &is 
dfidavit  was  read.  Well,  said  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, then  I  will  lay  my  maker  by  the  beds. 
And,  with  that  conceit,  one  of  his  beat  old  friends 
went  to  jail.    One  of  these  intemperances  was 
fatal  to  him.    There  was  a  scrivener  at  Wapping 
brought  to  bearing  for  relief  against  a  bummery- 
bond  ;  the  contingency  of  losing  all  being  showed, 
the  hill  was  going  to  be  dismissed.    But  one  of 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  said  that^he  was  a  strange 
fellow,  and  sometimes  went  to  church,  sometimes 
to  conventicles ;  and  none  could  tell  what  to  make 
of  him;  and  it  was  thought  he  was  a  trimmer. 
At  that  the  chancellor  fired,  and  A  trimmer! 
said  he,  I  have  heard  much  of  that  monster,  but 
never  saw  me.   Come  forth,  Mr.  Trimmer ;  turn 
you  round  and  let  us  see  your  shape !,  And  at  that 
rate  talked  so  long,  tb^  tiie  poor  fellow  was  ready 
to  Arm  under  him ;  but,  at  last,  the  hill  was  dis- 
missed with  costs,  and  he  went  his  way.    In  the 
ball,  one  of  his  fi-iends  asked  him  how  he  came 
off  P     Came  off',  said  he,  I  am  escaped  from 
the  terrors  of  that  man's  face,  which  I  would 
scarce  undergo  ^ain  to  save  my  life ;  and  I  shall 
certainly  have  the  frightful  impression  of  it  as 
long  as  I  live.    Afterwards,  when  the  Prince  of 
Orange  came,  and  all  was  in  confusion,  this  lord 
chancellor,  being  very  obnoxious,  disguised  himself 
in  order  to  go  beyond  sea.    He  was  in  a  seaman's 
'  garb,  and  drinking  a  pot  in  a  cellar.   This  Bcri> 
vener  came  into  the  cellar  after  some  of  his  clients, 
and  hia  ctc  caught  that  fiwe,  which  made  him 
■tart ;  and  the  chancellor,  seeing  himself  eyed, 
f«gned  a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his 
pot  in  his  hana.   But  Mr,  Trimmer  went  oat,  and 
gave  notioe  that  he  was  there;  whereupon  the 


mob  flowed  in,  and  he  was  in  extreme  hard  t( 
his  life ;  but  the  lord  mayor  saved  htm,  ud  lot 
himself:  for  the  chancellor  beii^  iiuiritdviA 
such  crowd  and  noise  before  him,  and  tppon^ 
so  dismally,  not  only  disguised,  but  diwricnJ, 
and  there  having  been  an  amity  betwixt  them,tt 
also  a  veneration  on  the  lord  mayor's  part,  be  id 
not  spirits  to  sustain  the  shock,  but  fell  dm  iii 
swoon;  and,  in  not  many  hours  after,  died. 
this  Ijord  3t0Kj»  came  to  the  seal  Titboot  if 
concern  at  the  weight  of  duty  incombot  tfa 
him ;  fin-,  at  the  first,  being  merry  anti  luii 
with  some  of  tus  old  friends,  one  of  thm  told  lu 
that  he  would  find  the  business  hesT;-  Ni. 
said  he,  Til  make  it  light.  But,  to  codcIe^ 
with  a  strange  inconsistency, — he  would  dnnkui 
be  merry,  kiss  and  alaver  with  these  booo  cor 
paniona  over  n^ht,  as  the  way  of  such  is,  and  lix 
next  day  fall  upon  them,  ranting  and  scoldin^^- 
a  virulence  unsuffierable."* 

We  concltide  with  the  following  moit 
account  of  Chief  Justice  Saunders,  whott  Kqnn 
are  still  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  piofoH^H:: 

"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders  iuccwIk 
in  the  nun  of  Pemberton.   Hia  duuacter  ud  lit 
beginning  were  equally  strange.   He  vu  it  in 
no  better  tiian  «  poor  b^^  hajt  if  nottpK 
foundling,  without  known  parents  or  rdtbns-  w 
had  found  a  way  to  live  by  obsequioiuoeK  (> 
Clonent's  Inn,  as  I  remember)  and  couitisi'j' 
attorneys'  clerks  for  scraps.    The  eztnonlii^'' 
observance  and  diligence  of  the  hoy  Budc  '>:( 
Society  willing  to  do  him  good.  He  appeutd  lin 
ambitbuB  to  learn  to  write ;  and  oue  of  the  v 
tomeys  got  a  boud  knocked  up  atawiodovcs''- 
top  of  a  staircase ;  and  that  was  his  desk, 
he  sat  and  wrote  after  copies  of  court  udfa' 
hands  the  clerks  gave  htm.    He  made  himit:  -- 
expert  a  writer  that  he  took  in  business,  ud  eiit> 
some  pence  by  hackney  writing.   And  t^v- ' 
degrees,  he  pushed  his  faculties,  and  fell  to  in^ 
and,  by  books  that  were  lent  him,  became - 
exquisite  enberii^  clerk ;  and  by  die  same 
of  improvement  of  himself,  an  ablecoanseliii^  ■ 
special  pleading,  then  at  large.    An^  t^-f 
was  called  to  tlw  bar,  had  practice,  in  the  K:- 
Bench  Court,  equal  with  any  thoe.  As 
person,  he  was  very  corpulent  and  betstlj; ' 
mere  lump  of  morbid  flesh.    He  used  to  s*;-  ■ 
his  tro^  (such  an  humourous  way  of  oi&iij 
affected)  none  could  say  he  wanted  issue  vi 
body,  for  he  had  June  in  bis  back.   He  -i 
fetid  mass  that  offended  his  neighbours  at  ilic  ' 
in  the  sharpest  degree.   Those,  whose  ill  ' 
it  was  to  stand  near  him,  were  omfessors,  sni 
summer-time,  almost  martyra.   This  hatefuU^ 
of  his  oarcsse  came  upon  him  by  cootinutls^^p'' 
ness;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  branidy,hen>  ^■'^ 
without  a  pot  of  ale  at  hia  nose,  or  iku  ^ 
Thi^  exercise  was  all  he  used ;  the  rest  of  j 
was  sitting  at  his  desk,  or  fnping  at  hone  i 
that  home  was  a  tailor's  houae  in  BitfdKr£*i 
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alkd  bis  lodging,  and  the  man's  wife  was  hit 
nuTW*  or  wane ;  but  bj  virtue  of  hia  money,  of 
which  he  made  little  account,  though  he  got  a 
great  deal,  he  loon  became  master  of  the  &mily  ; 
ukI,  being  uo  changeling,  he  never  lemovetl,  but 
was  true  to  bis  friends,  and  they  to  him,  to  the 
lut  hour  of  his  life. 

"  So  much  for  his  person  and  education.  As 
fur  his  parts,  none  had  them  more  lively  than  he : 
wit  and  repartee,  in  an  affected  rusticity,  were 
natural  to  lum.  He  was  ever  ready,  and  never  at 
a  loss ;  and  none  came  so  near  as  he  to  be  a  match 
for  Serjeant  Mainard.  His  great  dexterity  was  in 
the  art  of  special  pleading,  and  he  would  lay 
nares  that  often  caught  his  superiors  who  were 
not  tware  of  his  traps.  And  he  was  so  fond  of 
luccesB  for  his  clients  that,  rather  than  feil,  he 
would  set  the  court  hard  with  a  txick ;  for  which 
he  met  sometimes  with  a  reprimand*  which  be 
would  wittily  ward  off,  so  that  no  one  was  much 
offeaded  with  him.  But  Halea  could  mt  bear  his 
irregularity  of  life ;  and  for  that,  and  snspicion  of 
hia  tricks,  used  to  bear  hard  upon  him  in  the 
court  But  ill  usage  ftxim  the  bench  was  too  hard 
for  his  hold  of  business,  being  such  as  scarce  any 
could  do  but  himself.  With  all  this  he  had  a 
goodness  of  nature  and  disposition  in  so  great  a 
degree  that  he  may  be  deaervedly  styled  a  phi- 
lanthrope. He  was  a  very  Silenus  to  the  boys,  as, 
in  this  place,  I  may  term  the  students  of  tlie  law, 
to  make  them  merry  whenever  they  had  a  mind 
to  it.  He  had  nothing  of  rigid  or  austere  in  him. 
If  any  near  him  at  the  bu-  grumbled  at  his  stench, 
iie  ever  converted  the  complaint  into  content  and 
'aaghini^  with  the  abundance  a£  his  wit  As  to 
lis  ordinary  dealing,  he  waa  aa  hooot  as  the 
Hven  snow  was  white ;  and  why  not,  having  no 
'^ard  for  money  or  deaire  to  be  rich?  And,  for 
jood-nature  and  condescension,  there  was  not  his 
ellow.  I  have  seen  him,  for  hours  and  half  hours 
ogether,  before  the  court  sat,  stand  at  the  bar, 
nth  an  audience  of  students  over  against  him, 
lutting  of  cases,  and  debating  so  as  suited  their 
apacities,  and  encouraged  their  industry.  And  so 
a  the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved  without  a  parcel 
f  youths  hanging  about  him,  and  he  merry  and 
isting  with  them. 
"  It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  man  was 
ever  cut  out  to  be  a  presbyter,  or  anything  that 
I  severe  and  crabbed.  In  no  time  did  he  lean  to 
iction,  but  did  his  business  without  offence  to 
oy.  He  put  off  officious  talk  of  gptvernment  or 
Diitics  with  jesto,  tsd  so  made  his  wit  a  ettho- 
con,  or  ahiefd,  to  cover  all  hia  wesk  places  and  in- 
rmities.  When  the  court  fell  into  a  steady  course 
r  using  the  law  against  all  kinds  of  offenders,  this 
lan  was  taken  into  the  king's  business,  and  had 
le  part  of  drawing  and  perusal  of  almost  all 
idictments  and  informations  that  were  then  to  be 
rosecuted,  with  the  pleadings  thereon  if  any  were 
}eciBl ;  and  he  had  the  settling  of  the  lai^e  plead- 
igs  in  the  quo  warranto  against  London.  His 
rdship  (Lord  Guildford)  had  no  sort  of  cmeiKntr 


tion  with  him  but  in  the  way  of  business,  and  at  the 
bar ;  but  once,  after  he  was  in  the  king's  business, 
he  dined  with  his  lordship,  and  no  more.  And 
there  he  showed  another  qualification  he  had 
acquired,  and  that  was  to  play  jigs  upon  an 
harpsichord,  having  taught  himself  with  the  op- 
portunity of  an  old  virginal  of  his  landlady's,  but 
in  such  a  manner  (not  for  defect,  but  figure)  as  to 
see  him  were  a  jest.  The  king,  observing  him  to 
be  of  a  free  disposition, — ^loyal,  friendly,  and  with- 
out greediness  or  guile, — thought  of  him  to  be  the 
chi«  justice  of  &e  King's  Bench  at  that  nice 
time.  And  the  ministry  could  not  but  approve  of 
it  So  great  a  we^ht  was  then  at  stake  as  could 
not  be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  principles,  or 
such  as  anything  might  tempt  to  desert  them. 
While  he  sst  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he 

f;ave  the  rule  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
awyers.  But  hia  conrse  of  life  was  so  different 
from  what  it  had  been,  his  businesi  incessant, 
and  withal  crabbed,  and  hw  diet  and  exercise 
changed,  that  the  constitution  of  his  body,  or  head 
rather,  could  not  sustain  it,  and  he  fell  into  an 
apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  numbed  his  parts ;  and 
he  never  recovered  the  strength  of  them. 

"  He  outlived  the  judgment  in  the  quo  war- 
ranto,  but  was  not  present  otherwise  than  by  send- 
ing his  opinion  by  one  of  the  judges  to  be  for  the 
king,  who,  at  the  pronouncing  of  the  judgment 
declared  it  to  the  court  accordingly,  which  is  fre- 
quently done  in  like  casea."* 

At  ue  Restoration  properly  begins  the  modem 
history  of  the  public  revenue.  On  'the  Slat  of 
August,  1660,  the  Convention  Parliament,  on 
the  report  of  a  committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pmnted  to  inquire  into  the  then  atate  of  the  in- 
come of  the  crown,  voted  that  its  amount  should 
be  made  up,  for  the  lifetime  of  the  king,  to 
1,200,000/.  a-year.  To  raise  this  sum  several 
acts  were  passed.  By  the  12  Car.  II.  c.  4,  the 
subsidy  called  tonnage,  levied  upon  foreign  wines, 
and  also  the  other  subsidy  called  poundage,  con- 
sisting of  certun  duties,  payable  according  to  a 
schedule  of  rates  annexed  to  the  act,  upon  the 
export  and  import  of  a  great  number  of  other  com- 
modities, were  conferred  upon  the  king  for  life. 
This  act,  as  being  the  founidation  of  our  modern 
system  of  Custom  House  duties,  is  known  as  the 
great  ttaiute  ;  and  the  rates  which  it  imposed  used 
to  he  distinguished  from  other  rates  imposed  under 
sabsequent  acts  tbe  name  q£  the  old  tvbady. 
The  old  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  is  esti- 
mated to  have  prodnced  to  Charles  about  400,000/. 
a^yesr.  The  excise  upon  beer,  sle,  and  tnUba 
liquors  sold  within  the  kingdom,  which  had  heui 
introduced  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  was, 
by  the  12  Car.  II.  c.  34,  granted  to  the  king  and 
his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  "  in  fuU  and 
ample  recompense  and  satisfaction,"  as  it  was  ex- 
pressly declfu-ed,  for  the  profits  of  the  court  of 
wards  snd  of  the  prerogative  of  purveyance,  which 
the  same  act  took  away,  together  with  all  arrears 
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any  way  due  fin  the  same.  Hence  this  branch  of 
the  royal  revenue  received  the  name  of  the  here- 
ditary exctM :  its  produce,  along  with  the  profits 
of  wine  licenses*  which  were  conferred  by  another 
Act,  was  estimated  tX  ahout  300,000/.  By  another 
act,  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  10  (not  passed  till 
1662),  a  duty  of  two  shitlii^B  upon  ''every  fire, 
hearth,  and  stove,"  in  all  dwelling-houses  worth 
more  than  twenty  shillings  per  annum,  was  in 
like  manner  granted  to  the  king  and  his  successors 
for  ever.*  This  tax  of  hearth-money,  on  its  first 
imposition,  was  calculated  to  produce  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  170,000/.  In  addition  to  these 
three  great  branches,  the  king  derived  from  the 
ancient  landed  property  or  domain  of  the  crown 
about  100,000/.  a-year ;  from  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
5,000(. ;  from  the  Post  Office,  26,000/. ;  from  the 
first  fruits  and  tenths  of  church  benefices,  18,800/.  j 
from  the  coinage  and  pre-einption  of  tin,  as  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  12,000/.;  and  from  a  varie^  of  mia- 
oellaneoua  aoUTCes,  55,000/.  Hii  entire  ordinary 
revenue  at  Uila  time,  therefore,  was  rather  len  than 
1,100,000/.  Considenble  additions,  however,  wen 
afterwards  made  to  this  sum.  Furtho*  duties  were 
imposed  on  the  importation  of  wine  and  the  sale  of 
excisable  liquors ;  four  subsidies  (the  last  example 
of  that  ancient  tax)  were  granted  by  parliament 
in  1663  J  various  sums  were  raised  in  subsequent 
years  by  taxes  upon  land,  under  the  name  of 
monthly  assessments,  as  had  been  first  practised 
in  the  time  of  the  Commouwealth  ;t  in  other  cases 
poll-taxes  and  taxes  upon  personal  property  were 
kid  on ;  and  a  duty  was  for  the  first  time  imposed 
upon  stamps  in  1671,  by  the  23  and  23  Car.  11. 
c.  9,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  laying  Impositions  on 
Proceedings  at  Law.**  In  all,  it  is  calculated  that 
the  parliamentary  grants  in  the  course  of  this  reign 
amounted  to  about  13,414,868/.}  To  this  are  to 
be  added  the  money  dowry  of  Queen  Catherine 
nominally  500,000/.,  but  of  which  it  is  said  only 

*  The  oaMlMRMM  ftnd  lokccuracv  arlth  which  the  •nbjee  t  of  the  rpve  ■ 
mwhu  been  trmted  bv  unr  hiitonal  kiiiI  other  writenan  itrtkinfly 
•xeopUfled  hy  tlie  variMkm  and  contradiction  o(  their  aceoanta  or  tho 
flnt  Impoeltloii  at  haaith-monsy.  Jacob,  who  In  hla  Law  Diotionary 
voUce*  neartU-niuney  under  ile  athpr  nana  of  ebinmoy'inuDf-ri  UMea 
that  it  wai  Brat  iraposed  by  the  U  Car.  II.  c.9(Fdtt.  of  1733).  Hume 
(HiiL TiL  377^  Btatn  that  tlie  tu  wu  only  sranled dnring  the  kinn'i 
life.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  writing  a  History  of  ihe  Publlo  Rpveniie,  cor- 
reolaHuifie  by  inftirminK  ni  that  the  DrEt  act  by  which  hcarih- 
monry  waa  granted  wan  the  13  (inilead  of  13  and  14)  Car.  11.  c.  10. 
(1.  301,  3rd  edit.)  But  the  mott  diaoreditahle  error*  are  tliow  thai 
dltflgure  the  atindard  pditlon  of  the  Stntntee  of  the  Realm,  priuled 
under  the  eare  of  the  Kecaid  Commiaiion.  In  tlw  firti  p1a«e,  nn 
turning  to  the  word  Ht>Hrth-muney,  in  the  Index  to  Vol.  V.,  wa  And 
the  flrtt  act  upon  the  lubjeet  there  mentioned  to  be  the  IS  Car.  II. 
c.  13,  although  the  Tery  title  of  that  act,  "  For  the  bttter  ardnriDK  and 
collecting  the  revenue  nriiiuit  by  haarth-money,"  impliai  the  esiit- 
enea  of  an  earlier  hearth  money  aot.  On  the  margin  of  thla  act  of 
the  15  Car.  1 1.,  in  the  body  of  Ihe  toIuuhi,  accardtngly,  atandi  a  re- 
Arenoe  to  the  preceding  act  under  the  title  of  thal3an4  14  Car.  II. 
c.  10.  But  thla  edilioD  of  the  SMtutee,  neverihetitM,  eontain*  no  act 
under  that  title :  what  in  all  preeedinft  oollectlant  U  called  the  lea- 
•ion  of  the  13  and  14  Car.  II.  1«  here  chonrEiI  inlo  the  leiiinnof  the 
U  Car.  II.,  without  eten  any  intimation  of  the  eliange,  ihntwecsD 
diinover.  The  change  appean  to  be  wrong  ;  tor  the  acK  In  nitcatlon 
were  paaied  in  the  MMinn  which  coniDeneed  on  Ihe  10th  of  Jaunary, 
166d,  which  waa  In  the  thirteenlh  year  of  the  kiog'i  reign,  and  laated, 
without  interruption  eilhet  by  prurogatiun  or  adjnnrnment.  lill  the 
19th  of  Hay,  trfiiah  wai  in  hi*  fourteenth  year,  each  regnal  year  im 
the  lime  ot  Charlea  11.  eommonefng  on  the  day  of  bii  father**  death, 
the  SDlh  of  January.  Such  Uaitder*  or  comradioUom  aa  tlieae.  In  • 
work  pubUahed  by  nmhofity,  mint  Und  In  eouAiw  lav  aa  well  m 
hialory. 
t  Sea  waUi,  p.  ns. 
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250,000/.  was  actually  paid  ;  the  sum  deriftd  im 
an  arrangement  made  in  1670,  Iqr  the  23  Cir.  II. 
c.  6,  for  disporii^  of  certain  fee^firo  renti  Ik- 
loD^ng  to  the  crown,  which  some  aecoimli  mik 
to  have  amounted  to  nearly  two  miUionB,  otln  k 
not  more  than  100,000/. ;  the  400,0001.  olAuoti 
by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  prize-numey  t(S[mL 
in  the  first  Dutch  war,  amounting  to  340,000^.; 
and  the  300,000/.  paid  by  the  Dutch  on  tbe  qb- 
clusion  of  the  second.  The  act  of  public  robbn 
committed  in  1672  by  the  shutting  up  of  theEi- 
chequo'  is  admitted  to  have  brought  a  gain  to  tit 
orown  of  1,200,000/.  at  tbe  least.  Somethiii;  n 
also  obtained  towards  the  close  of  the  reigo  im 
the  corporations  for  the  restoratifm  of  their  As- 
ters,  fin-ced  from  them  by  writs  of  quo  varrtud' 
Finally,  there  Wen  the  infamous  pennoni  lac 
bribes  reoeivfed  frmn  the  French  king,  vhicb  ilu- 
getber  are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  Dotnmii 
leas  than  a  mlUion  ^ling.  The  produce  of 
these  mueellaneouB  aouKea  is  ealculaied  to  Ian 
exceeded  four  miUions,  whieh^  added  to  thetinin> 
six  millions  and  a*half|  or  tiiettabout,  iemA  k 
tbe  twenty-four  years  of  the  rei^  from  the  oiiim 
excise,  and  the  other  permanent  sooim  4  it 
royal  rSTenuc  and  to  the  thirteen  milbm  a: 
8-ha)f  of  parliamentary  grants,  make  i  smntLa 
of  about  forty-four  millions,  or  an  averse  tan 
income  of  abotre  1,800,000/.  a'year. 

This  was  probably  twice  the  hicome  ibA  W 
been  enjoyed  by  Charlea  I.  before  the  brttkiiii:  - 
of  the  civil  War.  But  the  regular  ezpemei  cf  ii 
crown  after  the  Restoration  were  also  cnoidcnif 
greater  than  they  had  been  in  former  timet.  AI^ 
gular  naval  and  military  force  waa  novkepti]F:<: 
tiie  defence  of  the  nation  in  peace  as  welluioK 
a  chaige  made  necessary  partly  by  tbe  At  ■■ 
affiura  at  home,  partly  by  the  adoptimof  thei^ 
system  by  foreign  powera.  The  uaoal  c^  '- 
the  navy  even  in  time  of  peace,  was  now  SOOS^- 
and  that  of  the  army  and  o^iaDoe  Af-- 
350,000/.  The  garrison  of  Tangiera  nnlM^ 
60,000/.  a^year.  X^rge  arrears  of  paj  were  l  - 
to  tbe  republican  army,  which  had  to  be 
charged  before  it  was  disbanded.  Of  the  pt:> 
mentary  grants  nearly  five  millioDS  ind  tii 
were  voted  for  carrying  on  the  first  Dutch  »f- 
and  above  1,300,000/.  for  the  second.  Tk  F 
parations  made  in  anticipation  of  a  mptoR*^- 
France,  in  I678,»  also  cost  a  ooMidenble  ic 
Tbe  peculiar  circumstances  iu  which  Charie)  ^- 
himself  at  his  accession  also  involved  hin  - 
considerable  expenses,  independently  of  t^'' 
iubits  of  profusion  in  which  he  soon  caw 
indulge.  The  debts  of  the  late  king  smomited' 
a  considerable  sum }  and  a  large  expmdiniR 
to  be  incurred  in  purchasing  jewels  fin-  the  a?*' 
and  furniture  for  the  royal  paliioes.  Hk  oidfi' 
expenses  of  the  crown,  or  what  was  sfttf**-*- 
caUed  the  civil  list,  amounted  to  betmen  for  * 
five  hundred  thooBand  pounds;  thepriacipali^ 
according  to  an  estimate  drawn  ap  by  the  ts^- 
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for  the  year  1676,  being — for  tbe  hmiseliold, 
52,247/. ;  bnildings  and  repairs,  10,000/. ;  privy 
puree,  36,000/. ;  for  the  queen,  23,000/. ;  the 
treasurer  of  the  chamber,  26,000/.;  the  great 
wardrobe,  16,000/.;  ambajnadora,  40,000/.;  the 
judges,  49,000/. ;  secret  service-mooey,  20,000/. ; 
management  of  exdae  and  customs,  63,000/.  The 
pensions,  including  the  allowances  to  tiie  Duke  of 
York  and  the  queen -mother,  are  set  down  in  this 
account  at  87,000/. ;  but  Charlea^s  liberality  to 
his  mistressea  and  other  favourites  may  be  supposed 
to  have  considerably  outnm  this  allotted  sum.  It 
will  be  observed  that  stsne  items  were  included  at 
this  date  under  the  civil  list,  such  as  the  eipenses 
of  managing  the  excise  and  customs,  which  h|ive 
long  ceased  to  be  reckoned  up  with  that  branch  of 
the  public  accounts :  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and 
ambassadcn  have  only  been  remored  from  it  within 
these  few  years.  In  additvm  to  ^  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  household  and  the  government  this 
estimate  sets  down  the  interest  of  the  king's  debts 
at  100,000/. ;  Avm  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
endre  amount  of  what  we  should  now  call  the 
national  debt,  the  l^al  rate  of  interest  being  six 
per  cent.,  did  not  as  yet  much  exceed  a  million 
and  8-balf.  The  greater  part  of  this  sum  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  the  money  seized  by  the  crown 
on  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer  in  1672,  upon 
the  whole  of  which  interest  continued  to  be  paid  to 
the  owners  tiU  the  last  year  of  this  reign. 

Bendes  the  innovation  introduced  in  the  mode 
of  appropriating  the  supplies,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  given  m  a  preceding  page,  the  financial 
history  of  the  present  period  is  distinguished  by 
the  abolition  of  the  ancient  practice  of  the  clergy 
taxing  themselves.  Although  the  convooation  was 
restored  with  the  rest  of  the  old  cmstitution  after 
the  Restoration,  the  clergy  were  by  no  means 
anxious  to  recover  their  former  privil^e  of  separate 
taxation,  under  which,  in  fact,  they  had  alwi^s 
paid  a  much  higher  proportion  upon  their  estates 
than  the  laity ;  they  therefore  willingly  agreed  to 
be  included  along  with  the  laity  in  the  subsidies 
and  other  assessments  voted  by  parliament.  The 
laat  subsidies  granted  by  the  convocation  were  con- 
firmed by  statute  15  Car.  11.  c.  10;  **sinee 


which,"  says  Blacksfame,  **  another  method  of  tax- 
ation has  generally  prevailed,  whidi  takes  in  the 
clei^  as  well  as  Uie  laity :  in  recompense  for 
which  the  beneficed  clei^  liave  from  that  period 
been  allowed  to  vote  at  Uie  election  of  knights  of 
the  shire;  and  thenceforward  also  the  practice  of 
giving  ecclesiastical  subsidies  hath  fallen  into  total 
disuse."*  This  arrangement  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  1664  by  a  private  arrangement  between 
Archbishop  Sheldon  and  Clarendon. f 

James  IX.,  upon  coming  to  the  throne,  pro- 
ceeded with  singular  rashness  to  imitate  Charges  X. 
by  continuing  to  levy,  as  usual,  all  the  taxes  that 
had  constituted  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown 
in  the  preceding  reign,  including  those  that  had. 
been  granted  only  fi>r  his  brother's  life.  The  par- 
liament, however,  confirmed  this  assumption  by 
passing  an  axA  settling  on  him  far  life  we  same 
revenue  whidi  his  iHrothcr  had  enjoyed  (1  Jac.  II. 
o>  1),  which  was  followed  by  other  acts  granting 
fiurtiier  impositions  on  tobacco  and  sngpr,  and  on 
French  linens  and  wrought  silks.  According  to  a 
statement  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
Revolution,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  for  the  year 
1688  exceeded  two  millions,  so  considerable  waa 
the  increase  that  had  taken  place  in  the  produce  of 
most  of  the  taxes.  The  customs  now  produced 
600,0U0/.  a-year;  the  excise,  666,000/.;  the 
hearth-money,  245,000/. ;  the  post-office,  65,000/. ; 
the  wine  licenses,  10,000/. ;  the  new  duties  on 
wine  and  yinegar,  1 73,000/. ;  the  duties  on  tobacco 
and  sugar  nearly  149,000/. ;  and  those  on  French 
linens  and  silks  nearly  94,000/.  Among  other  acts 
passed  by  James's  only  parliament  was  one  (the 
1  Jac.  II.  c.  10)  partially  restoring  the  old  prero- 
gative of  purveyance,  by  authoriaing  the  seizure  or 
compulsory  hire  of  such  carts,  carriages,  and  cattle 
as  his  majesty  might  at  any  time  require  in  his 
royal  progresses  and  removus.  James's  financial 
administration,  however,  is  admitted  to-  have  been 
careful  and  economical.  His  comparatively  lai^ 
revenue  waa  chiefly  expended  in  maintaining  a 
powerful  navy  and  army  :  he  had  30,000  regular 
troops  in  his  pay  in  England  alone  at  the  moment 
of  his  downf^l. 

•  Com.  1. 818.  t  SiaeUlr,  HU.  Brr.  L  SISl 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


Sir  Dudliv  Noktr.   Ftdib  ■  Priiil  by  Voitu*. 
Pb.  DAVBiTAirr.   Fnim  an  anouymoui  Print. 
Sia  JuntH  Child.   From  an  anoDfmoo*  Print. 


N  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Restora- 
tion and  the  Revo- 
lution the  increase 
of  our  trade  appean 
to  have  been  both 
more  considerable 
upon  the  whole,  and 
more  steady  in  its 
progress,  than  in  any 
former  period  of  the 
same  length;  and 
the  same  thing  may 
probably  be  affirmed 
of  the  national  in- 
dustry in  all  its  great  branches.  The  hurricane  of 
the  civil  war,  disastrous  as  it  may  have  been  in  its 
immediate  operation,  had  yet  put  a  new  life  into  the 
air,  the  inspiration  of  which,'' ,a  the  return  of  a  set- 
tled condition  of  things,  whs  felt  by  our  commerce 
and  manufactures,  as  well  as  by  all  other  parts  of 
our  social  system ;  the  very  gap  that  remained 
to  be  filled  up,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  sos- 
pension  of  mercantile  and  other  industrial  acti- 


vity during  the  war,  quiclEened  that  acbTrtr  <^ 
the  war  was  over  ;  me  government  of  ^  f 
tectorate  exerted  itself  to  promote  the  tntt 
terests  of  the  country ;  ^and  the  impnlK 
given  continued  to  carry  forward  the  rp^ 
enterprise  af^  the  Restoration,  ia  s  hue 
reater  public  security,  and  circumstoDces 
wise  much  more^  favourable,  thao  hsd  afii 
previous  to  that  event. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  regular  grovdi  id^  c 
neral  prosperity  of  English  commerce  tbiw^* 
the  present  period  is  afforded  by  the  retrniu  o' ' 
Custom-house  duties,  an  account  of  which  n  ^ 
for  its  whole  extent.*  From  this  sccoont  ^ 
pears  that  the  produce  of  this  branch  of 
revenue  from  the  24th  of  July,  1660,  to  the  5= 
of  September,  1661,  was  only  421,5821, 
the  twelve  months,  only  abouc'361,3S6/.;  tl*' 

'  •  FInt  publbbod  in  Clwlmm't  Est^W,  f.  «9  (<A.  ' 
Mr.  Cha)mfnobi>Tm,Ulat'  th«n  wm  an  ailfitbul  dV]  ^ ' ' 
inpoird  In  Iffji,  and  an  impoat  on  vine:  t<l^MT^^  aaJ  Im*.  '  * 


_  _     .  Wfcit 

wUdi  Biod  to  b«  calk4  tha  OU  Smbntg.—Sm  ult,  ^  M 
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anuiial  average  of  the  next  four  Tears,  ending  with 
Michaelmas  Day,  1665,  waa  about  509,174/. ;  of 
the  next  five,  ending  with  1610,  about  4T5,018/. 
(here  we  may  perceive  the  effect  of  the  great 
plagiie  andtlie  fire  of  London,  the  returna  being, 
for  1666  only  303,766/.,  for  1661  only  408.324/., 
but  rising  in  1668  to  626,998/.)  ;  of  the  next  &Te 
years,  ending  with  1675,  581,429/.;  of  the  next 
jive,  endiag  with  1680,  640,231/.;  of  the  next 
five,  ending  with  1685,  722,933/. ;  and  of  the 
three  remaining  years,  ending  with  Michaelmas, 
16B8,  and  all  utmpre^eDdcd  within  the  reign  of 
Jmes,  about  815,874/.,  or  fully  double  the  re- 
ceipto  for  the  fintyear  or  two  after  the  Restoration. 
The  amount  for  the  year  ending  29th  September, 

1662,  was  414,946/. ;  that  for  the  year  ending 
Michaelmas,  1687,  waa  884,955/.  For  tbe  next 
year,  the  last  of  the  present  period,,  it  waa 
781,987/.» 

The  few  notices  that  have  been  preserved  of  our 
^oeral  exporta  and  imports  during  this  period  go 
to  coufirm  the  evidence  of  tbe  progressive  exten- 
liun  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  afforded  by 
the  foregoing  account.  We  have  seen  that  the 
uitire  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  in  1613 
ns  4,(328,586/.,  and  m  .l622,  4,939,751/.t  It 
s  stated  that  in  the  year  ending  Michaelmas, 

1663.  the  imports  amounted  to  4,016,019/.,  the 
apwtB  to  2,022,812/.;  and  that  in  the  year 
3Ming  Michaelmas,  1669,  tbe  imports  were 
1,196,139/.,  the  exports  2,063,274/.  The  value 
*f  the  exporta  and  imports  together,  there- 
bre,  for  the  first  of  these  years  was  6,038,831/., 
nd  for  the  second  6,259,413/.  Those  figures  in- 
lic&te  a  steady  progress  of  mercantile  activity  and 
f  national  wealth,  whether  we  take  the  sums  of 
lie  exports  and  imports  at  the  four  successive 
ales,  as  has  just  been  done,  or  confine  our  view 
)  the  imports  alone,  as  best  marking  the  national 
ower  of  expenditure  or  purchase.  They  were 
,141,283/.  iu  1614;  2,619,315/.  in  1622; 
,016,019/.  in  1663;  and  4,196,139/.  in  1669.^ 

*  Thif  secoant,  liowmr,  il  wll)  In  obMrvad,  imni  lo  rilfTf  t  from 
■I  giveti  at  p.  851).    ClikiMM  <k>M  MM  lUto  Hott  what  •utbortty, 
twm  wliat  matrriaU,  hit  UUv  b  draim  Up.   He  neMly  dnerlbm 
■I  an  KutheoUc  BocouDt. 
t  See  anle.  p.  &36. 

t  Hk-  BntlK»i»  Pot  lha  (tateiMnt  of  esporti  antl  (mpom  fn  1663 
i  166Sii  Um  Vint  Putof  KBcDort  iMule  to  ifca  CumBMuoen  of 
iblie  Accounts  Id  17ll>  ttj  Dr.  Chmriet  Okvunul.  wlw  then  lt«ld 
I  uOIm  of  inspeeloriteDen)  of  euvtomt.  (See  Lord  Whllworth't 
lliua  lit  DikTMMt's  woriu.  LoD.  1771.  vol.  *.  p.  87S.  when,  huo- 
It,  titen  la  «  mbprint,  third  Hue  from  the  bottom,  uf '*  exporta"  fur 
npoita."  and  ImponT  br  "exports.")  Davenaat  aaya  that 
lalLa«  tke  ofaUnaaDt  ftom"«maBaaeriiit  ranaloiait  in  tboCaitom 
Nw.  vhleh  ayprara  lo  ba  an  antheuite  copy  of  what  had  Imwd 
rri4  lotbe  Hoaae  orCnMUiia,"  bwttn  what  year  bo  eaanot  Hod. 

33i.)  From  tbe  Banner  In  whfeli  ho  oxpnioot  talmacU;  bwmor, 
hM  Itfft  it  oomcwhat  donbtlnl  wbrthn  Iho  anma  lie  ba«  pot  down 

the  vbIm  of  ibo  total  exporta  and  importa  of  tho  klai[doni  a* 
y  of  thnae  of  tbn  port  of  London,  whieh  bo  •oenu  to  Initoiato  boro 

propmUon  of  batwoen  three  and  Ibnr  tootle  to  thoao  of  the  rcat  of 
-  country,  (p.  8511.)  Tho  atatenont  hoi  been  Kooemlly  aaanmed 
>e  that  iir  too  total  exporta  and  Iroporta.  It  to  tepealodly  quoted 
nrferrvd  lo  in  the  work  entitled  The  Britiih  Hcrabaal,  m  ocma  of 
ten  Orat  publuhed  in  1713.  vith  the  objoot, In  wbleh  it  aneeredad, 
leGntUnx  the  prapowd  treaty  oToomMKo  with  Fnaao  which  waa 
lAve  ftklbnred  the  peace  of  Cbeeht,  oBd  aftcrwaidi  ooUocted  la 
e«  Tola.  Sto..  Ill  17*3.  The  pihidpal  oBthor  of  The  Biltbb  Mei- 
int  WM  Hoory  HaiUa  Kaq..wbo  aaeoeeiM  Davonant  aa  tnipeo- 
.RrneraJ  of  Ui«  raUoBat  but  Andenon  ( Chron.  DedMt.or  Uom. 
«6].  and  after  him  Uae^Mrton  (Annala  of  Cob.  U.  &34),  aia 
ilaken  in  aoppoainK  Hm  aeooom  At  tbo  year  16GM  to  Mat  upon 

authority ;  for  it  b  tfrca  bj  Oatciiuw  klBif  vlih  that  liir 
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The  terms  in  which  the  great  Dutch  minister 
De  Witt  speaks  of  the  hostility  or  rivalry  to  be 
apprehended  from  England,  in  his  work  entitled 
"  The  Interest  of  Holland,"  published  in  1669, 
show  the  estimation  of  the  commercial  greatness 
of  this  country  which  was  now  prevalent  on  the 
continent ;  and  the  passage  is  a\eo  worth  quoting 
from  the  sketch  it  gives  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  our  manufactures  and  trade.  "  When  the 
compulsive  taws  of  the  Netherland  Halls,"  he 
observes,  "  had  first  driven  the  cloth-weaving 
from  the  cities  into  our  villages,  and  thence  into 
England,  and  that,  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Duke 
d'Alva,  the  say-weaving  went  also  after  it,  the 
English  by  degrees  began  to  vend  their  manufac- 
tures throughout  Europe :  they  became  potent  at 
sea,  and  no  longer  to  depend  ou  the  Ne^erlanda. 
Also,  by  that  discovery  of  the  inexpressibly  rich 
cod-bank  of  Newfoundland,  those  of  Bristol 
particular  made  use  of  that  advantage.  Moreover, 
the  long  persecution  of  Puritans  in  England  has 
occasioned  the  planting  of  many  English  colonies 
in  America,  by  which  they  drive  a  very  consider- 
able foreign  trade  thither.  So  that  this  mighty 
island,  united  with  Ireland  under  one  king,  seated 
.  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  having  a  clear  deep  coast, 
with  good  havens  and  bays,  -in  so  narrow  a  sea 
that  all  foreign  ships  that  sail  either  lo  the  east- 
ward or  westward  are  necessitated,  even  in  fair 
weather,  to  shun  the  dangerous  French  coast,  and 
sail  along  that  of  England,  and  in  stormy  weather 
to  run  in  and  preserve  their  lives,  ships,  and  mer- 
chandize in  its  bays— so  that  England  now,  by  its 
conjunction  with  Scotland,  being  much  increased 
in  strength,  as  well  by  manufactures  as  by  a  great 
navigation,  will  in  all  respects  be  formidable  to  all 
Europe.  For,  according  to  the  proverb,  a  master 
at  sea  is  a  master  at  land ;  and  more  especially  a 
king  of  England,  seeing  he  is  able,  both  by  whole 
fleets  and  private  ships  of  war,  nt  all  times  to 
seize  on  ships  sailing  by  the  coast — the  westerly 
winds,  which  blow  for  most  part  of  the  year  on 
this  side  of  the  tropic,  giving  the  English  great 
opportunities  to  sail  ont  of  Uieir  numerous  bays 
and  harbours  at  pleasure  to  infest  our  naviga- 
tion." 

l<t8S-a>  The  anthon  of  Tbe  Brltiah  Merehanl,  who  are  atnrdT  in>. 
boidets  of  wlwt  haa  been  edk-d  the  Msteandle  Theoty,  BaiutaiB 
that  the  bnlanoe  aKolnit  ue  iuilteated  by  thne  two  atatomeau, « tho 
"  gioet  national  Im*,"  aa  ihey  lam  It,  waa  oeeaaioned  by  our  harinit 
then  a  fUU  trade  with  Franaa ;  -  wlilah  fbll  trade,"  aay  they,  ■*  bain« 
■AOTwarda  prohibited,  the  |tea>Ynl  balance  In  the  year  1S99  waa  lot  to 
be  ao  Ikr  in  oar  IbTonr  as  l,l«7j860i.  IDi.  94.  (that  b  to  aav,  onch  waa 
now  the  exeoM  of  export*  over  lapurta):  total  mined  Irtr  no  Arom 
havlDf  no  trade  with  France  In  ihe  ynt  1699,  S^OAttl.  Sf.  M.  i 
whUi  balance  la  the  year  1703  woe  aoeonildarably  IncreaMd  aa  to 
bo  no  laaa  than  i,U7JWL  8a.  lO^d.;  toUl  eained  by  na  (Kim  haTlng 
M  ttada  with  France  in  tho  nar  i;S8,  4W»)U.  li.  lUd.  A  moat 
inleraoUnir  oMuidanihw."  AU  tUa  deelaiutloa,  la  which  the  Sipireo 
of  arlthBatIo  are  made  to  iday  ai  wild  a  part  aa  ever  did  tfaoee  of 
rhetorie,  bgnvely  Ideated  aadndoBled  he  AnderaMi(K.48S).  The 
•tateBent  fint  tbe  year  160.3  be  bad  prevfoaaly  chawcteihad.  in  tbe 
aame  apirlt,  aa  "  a  roon  melnnehDlv  nceonnt,  trul*,"  "  ntne  eape* 
eially/headda,"  an  co)uiD|^irn>B  tfato  oble  auibor.  who  pocaooaad 
that  impottaut  ofilce  (of  iuipector  of  tho  cnMoBa)  in  tbeielKoaor 
KInf  wUlhuH  and  Qneru  Anne."  (p.  ITS.)  But,  a  he  bad  gone  to 
Dareaaiu'a  own  Report,  1w  wonU  hwe  band  wherewithal  to  euBOoIe 
hiaaelf.  "Here  youinay  pleaao  to  ebMrw,"  renaika  thatvritert 
allM  bavlDf  tianaerlbcd  the  t«o  aecootne, "  what  aa  appaaraace 
there  b  of  an  ooaaa  Bgaloat  ■>  oil  tho  world  om  ihoao  two  yaar% 
lewMtAnoMantnAiff^tHHlf  Will  toy  tnlttat  we  tmriai  ma 
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Many  parUcuUn  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
different  branches  of  our  foreign  commerce  about 
this  time  are  to  be  collected  Jrom  Sir  Josiah 
Child's  New  Discourses  on  Trade,  writtea  in 
1665  (at  his  country-house,  "intheucknessyear," 
as  he  informs  ub),  and  first  published  in  166iB.  A 
second  and  greasy  enlarged  edition  appeared  in 
1690.  Child  was  an  eminent  London  merchant, 
and  his  views  on  many  subjects  were  in  advance 
of  his  ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  soundness  in 
the  leading  doctrine  of  the  present  work,  which  is, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  national  wealth  is  a  low 
rate  of  interest  established  by  law,  the  fact  being, 
that  the  national  rate  of  interest,  being  merely  ano- 
ther name  for  the  price  of  credit,  is  alwavs  de- 
pendent upon  the  state  of  the  market  of  credit,  that 
is  to  say,  upon  the  supply  of  disposable  capital 
and  the  demand  for  it  by  borrowers ;  and  that  all 
that  the  establishment  of  a  legal  rate  of  interest 
can  do  is  in  some  degree  to  impede  and  disturb  the 
course  of  the  influences  which  regulate  the  natural 
rate,  and  which,  if  they  were  left  to  themselves, 
would  detamine  the  actual  rate.  In  other  words, 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  being,  as  Child 
imagined,  a  cause  of  national  wealth,  by  which  he 
meant  the  accumulation  of  capital,  might  more 
truly  be  said  to  be  a  consequence  of  such  aoiumu- 
lation ;  for  if  the  rate  of  proBt,  and  consequently 
the  demands  of  borrowers,  should  continue  the 
same,  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  brought  down 
by  the  mere  growth  of  disposable  capitsJ.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  fiindamental  mistake  of  the 
book  on  a  theoretical  point,  it  may,  from  the  posi- 
tion and  opportunities  of  the  author,  be  safely 
taken  as  a  trustworthy  authority  in  regard  to  most 
of  the  statements  as  to  rasttera  of  fact  contained  in 
it  The  branches  of  Bnglisfa  commerce  which 
Child  si>eaks  of  as  having  been  most  extended  in 
his  time  are  the  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal 
and  with  the  East  Indies.  In  his  preface  he  asserts 
that,  since  the  year  1640,  our  exports  of  native 
commodities  to  the  Peninsula  had  been  more  than 
trebled.  He  was  himself  a  dim^  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  he  strenuously  insists  upon 
the  great  national  profits  and  advantages  of  the 
trade  with  that  region  in  opposition  to  the  outcry 
raised  against  it,  principally  on  the  ground  of  its 
carrying  a  large  balance  of  specie  out  of  the  coun- 
try,— the  simple  test  by  which  the  common  pre- 
judice of  the  time  at  once  decided  whether  any 
trade  was  profitable  or  the  reverse.  Child,  with- 
out having  very  clear  notions  on  the  subject,  is 
much  inclined  to  qualify  the  vulgar  doctrine  on 
the  balance  of  trade  generally;  but  in  this  par- 
ticular cs»e  his  chief  ailment  is,  that,  although 
the  imports  of  the  company  were  in  great  part  paid 
for  in  money,  the  same  money,  or  rather  a  larger 
sum,  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
Dutch  fbrthe  same  commodities.  We  should  have 
had  to  buy  from  them  the  saltpetre  necessary  for  the 
making  of  gunpowder,  as  well  as  our  pepper  and 
calicoes,  for  which  they  would  have  made  us  pay 
as  dear  as  they  did  for  nutmegs,  dnnamm,  cloves. 


and  mace,  of  which  they  then  had  the  ntoufolT; 
or,  if  we  did  not  use  calicoes,  we  should  hn^ta 
obliged  to  resort  to  fore^n  linens.  TbeComiim. 
he  states,  then  employed  from  thirty-fife  b  f^tn 
sail  of  the  most  warlike  mercantile  ships  df  i: 
kingdom,  with  from  sixty  to  a  hundrol  mc .. 
each ;  and,  besides  supplying  the  coustn 
saltpetre,  pepper,  indigo,  calicoes,  and  V'Tl 
usenil  drugs,  to  the  value  of  betma  150,l^><' 
and  180,000^.  yearly,  for  home  coDaiimpt)<Hi.p 
cured  us  calicoes,  printed  stufis,  and  otber  k- 
chandise  for  our  trades  to  Turkey,  Fntnce, 
Italy,  and  Guinea ;  most  of  which  trsdci, 
ing  to  this  author,  could  not  then  beamed; 
with  any  considerable  advantage  but  dsi' 
supplies  ;  "  and  those  goods  exported,"  tr.:: 
do  produce,  in  foreign  parts,  to  be  letunK : 
England  six  times  the  treasure  in  specie  vbii  'v 
Company  exports  from  England  to  India"  I 
other  branches  of  trade  he  represents  iit  D 
as  going  far  a- head  of  us.     A  giW  n.' 
was  carried  oa  by  them  to  China  and  Jul- 
in  which  the  English  had  no  share.  In  '^ 
Russia  trade,  he  says,  Haa  Butdi,  die  jeuH.  " 
he  wrote,  had  twenty-two  great  shipi  00^! ' 
and  the  English  but  one.  In  the  Gceatlmdntr 
fishery  the  Dutch  and  Hambui^hers  had  ue* 
four  or  five  hundred  sail  employed,  vii!* " 
English  had  only  one  ship  the  preixdingTor.  - 
the  year  before  that  not  one.    The  white  nffi  ■ 
fishery  upon  our  own  coasts  was  almo^ 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch ;  and  so  wu  the  tj^r 
salt  fi-om  Portugal  and  France.   To  the  Bal: 
Eastland  countries,  the  English  hsd  not  i^'^  - 
so  much  trade  as  formerly ;  while  the  Daw  - 
ten  times  more  than  they  used  to  have.  Tfe^* 
way  trade,  aniin,  was  in  great  pert  in  the 
the  Danes,  Uolsteinera,  &c.;  our  eiportaC'e 
France  had  greatly  fallen  off;  and  the  ix- 
ships  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fisfas! ' 
decreased  from  two  hmidred  and  fifty,  vhick 
their  number  in  1605,  to  eighty  wlwn  ChiU 
In  many  of  these  instances,  however,  the  cjc-' 
had  probably  only  disengaged  itseU  from  i'- 
trade,  that  it  might  enter  into  and  earn  w*- 
other,  which  it  found  more  to  its  id«^"- 
Child  admits  that  the  general  commerce '  '■ 
country  was  never  before  either  so  KtenaR  ^ '  i 
profitable.    The  Turkey,  Italian,  Spiniili- 
Portuguese  trades,  by  means  partly  (rfour  i 
commodities,  partly  of  our  native  wool,  ' 
active  and  prosperous  than  at  any  forintf  1^ 
The  trade  with  our  American  pbntatioDj 
new  branch  of  commerce,  of  great  and 
growing  importance,  whicb  was  wholly  in 
hands.   Accordingly,  in  proof  c€  the  gtoen  - 
of  the  vast  increase  of  the  wealth  of  dw  c-^ 
within  tiie  preceding  twenty  years,  Child  >i^'| 
the  following  particulars:—"  First,*' he  sa".'  ' 
give  generally  now  one-third  more  nwntj  ■ 
apprentices  than  we  did  twenty  y»f»  " 
fondly,  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  80iv<  * 
the  loss  of  other  trades,  yet,  in  the  gnNt  ' 
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off  now  one-third  more  of  our  manuftctureB,  and 
of  our  till  and  lead,  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago. 
Thirdly,  new-built  houses  in  I/)ndon  yield  twice 
the  rent  which  they  did  before  the  conflagration 
in  the  year  1666 ;  and  houses  immediately  before 
that  fire  generally  yielded  one-fourth  more  rent 
than  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  Fourthly,  the 
■peedy  and  costly  rebuilding,  after  that  great  fire, 
is  London,  ia  a  convincing,  and  to  a  stranger  an 
amazing,  ai^ument  of  the  plenty  and  late  increase 
of  money  in  England.  Fifthly,  we  hare  now  more 
than  doable  the  number  of  merchants  and  ship- 
ping that  we  had  twenty  years  ago.  Sixthly,  the 
course  of  our  trade,  from  the  increase  of  our 
money,  is  strangely  altered  within  these  twen^ 
years;  moat  payments  from  merchants  and  shop- 
Iceepers  being  now  made  with  ready  money, 
whereas  formerly  the  course  of  our  general  trade 
ran  at  three,  six,  nine,  and  eighteen  months*  time.*' 
He  admits  that  people  complained,  notwithatand- 
iog,  very  greatly  of  the  scarcity  of  money ;  but 
"  this  humour  of  complaining,"  he  replies,  with 
much  truth,  **  proceeds  from  the  frailty  of  our 
natures ;  it  being  natural  for  men  to  complain  of 
the  present,  and  to  commend  the  times  past." 
"And  I  can  say,  with  truth,"  he  adds,  upon  my 
own  memory,  that  men  did  complain  as  much  of 
the  scarcity  <»f  money  ever  since  I  knew  the  world 
as  they  do  now ; — nay,  tfae  very  same  persons  who 
now  complain  of  this,  and  commend  that  time." 
Plenty  <nr  scarcity  of  money,  indeed,  has  no  necea- 
Bary  connexion  with  aproBpenws  condition  of  com- 
merce, or  the  reverse,  any  more  than  plenty  or 
Ecarcity  of  leather  or  of  hats.  In  so  nr  as  the 
Tact  is  general,  it  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the 
:xiBtiDg  condition  of  the  market  of  money,  which 
a  affected  by  the  same  causes  that  produce  fluctua- 
ions  in  all  other  markets,  and  also  by  some  pecu- 
iar  to  itself,  arising  out  of  the  financial  institutious 
md  arrangements  of  different  countries.  With 
egard,  again,  to  the  scarcity  of  money  felt  by  in- 
lividuals,  that  is  a  complaint  likely,  for  obvious 
easous,  to  be  just  as  rife  in  a  time  of  actiTe  and 
irofitable  commercial  speculation,  when  every  man 
ble  to  procure  Uie  command  of  capital  can  turn  it 
0  good  account,  as  in  a  stagnant  or  decaying  state 
f  trade,  when  capital  can  be  employed  with  com- 
larattTely  little  advantage. 

Some  frirther  information  in  proof  of  the  con- 
inued  increase  of  the  trade  and  wealth  of  Uie  king- 
om  is  supplied  to  us  at  a  dale  a  few  ^ean  later 
ly  another  eminent  authority,  Sir  Wilfiam  Petty, 
n  his  Political  Arithmetic,  firat  published  in  1616. 
!'his  writer's  statements  and  conclusions  with 
?gard  to  the  progress  of  the  national  prosperity  for 
le  preceding  forty  years  strikingly  coincide  with 
nd  confirm  those  of  Sir  Josiah  Child.  He  ob- 
>rves  that  in  these  forty  years  the  taxes  and  other 
ublic  pecuniary  levies  in  the  three  kingdoms  had 
een  much  greater  than  they  ever  were  before,  and 
et  they  had  undeniably  all  three  gradually  in- 
reused  in  wealth  and  strength  within  that  space. 
Ite  number  of  bouses  m  Loudon  was  double  what 


it  was  forty  years  before;  and  there  had  also  been 
a  great  increase  of  houses  at  Newcastle,  Yarmouth, 
Norwich,  Exeter,  Portsmouth,  and  Cowes ;  as 
also  in  Ireland,  in  the  towns  of  Dublin,  Kinsale, 
Coleraine,  and  Londonderry.  Then,  with  respect 
to  shipping,  the  royal  navy  was  now  double  or 
quadruple  what  it  had  been  forty  years  ago ;  and 
the  coal-shipping  of  Newcastle  now  amounted  to 
about  80,000  tons,  or  probably  four  times  what 
it  then  was,  seeing  that  London  did  not  then 
contain  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  it  now  did 
while  the  use  of  coals  was  also  doubled, — "  they 
being  heretdbie,"  says  Sir  WUliun,  "  seldom 
used  in  diambers,  as  they  now  are,  nor  were  there 
so  many  Ixicks  burnt  with  them  as  of  late,  nor  did 
the  country  on  both  sides  the  Thames  make  use  of 
^em  as  now."  "  Above  40,000  ton  of  shipping," 
he  continues,  *'  are  now  employed  in  the  Gruiuea 
and  American  trade,  which  trade  in  those  days  was 
inconsiderable.  Tlie  quantity  of  wines  imported 
was  not  then  near  so  great  as  now.  And,  in  short, 
the  customs  did  not  then  yield  one-third  of  the 
present  value.  The  number  and  splendour  of 
coaches,  equipages,  and  houeehold  furniture  have 
much  increased  since  that  period.  The  postage  of 
ieUers  is  increased  from  one  to  twenty.  And  his 
majesty's  revenue  is  now  trebled."  The  exact 
amounts  specified  in  some  of  these  necessarily  in 
part  conjectural  estimates  may  not  be  entitled  to 
absolute  confidence;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  general  bearii^  of  the  facts  is  correctly 
given. 

But  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  England 
during  the  present  period  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Davenant  in  one  of  his  Discourses  on  Trade.* 
Davenant,  we  may  premise,  has  not  the  clearest 
notions  on  some  of  the  fundamental  points  of  poli- 
tical economy ;  but  he  has  sense  to  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  the  principles  advanced  by  some 
writers  of  his  time,  whose  assertions,  indeed, 
might  well  have  startled  the  dullest  understand- 
ing. Mr.  Pollexfen,  to  a  publication  by  whom  he 
particularly  addresses  himself,  had  actually  main- 
tained gold  and  silver  to  be  **  the  only  things  that 
deserve  the  name  of  treasure,  or  the  riches  of  a 
nation ;"  and  to  this  Davenant  answers,  very  well, 
"  that,  in  truth,  money  is  at  bottom  no  more  than 
the  counters  with  which  men,  in  their  dealings, 
have  been  accustomed  to  reckon  ;"  adding,  "  When 
a  country  begins  to  thrive  by  trade,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  increase  and  profit  ia  presently 
convert^l  into  coin  or  bullion ;  and  a  great  ready 
cash  is  not  the  only  sign  of  a  thriving  people,  but 
their  growing  wealthy  is  to  be  discerned  by  other 
symptoms.'*  Just  before,  however,  his  partial  en- 
tanglement in  the  prej  udices  of  his  age  has  led  him 
to  admit  that  the  precious  metals,  though  not  the 
spring  and  original,  are  yet  the  measure,  of  trade 

*  Diicourie  Fink  "  That  ForeiKoTrftde  ii  b«ic6dal  to  England," 
io  the  8«eoDd  Put  of  "  DiwonrMi  on  tha  Public  RevMiuca  and  on 
Tnda,"  flnt  publiihod  tn  1G98,  in  sMwar  to  Mr.  Pollaxbn'*  ■•  Eor- 
Uad  ud  But  IndU  inooiitirteDt  in,  their  Hanabctonii"  ia  Lord 
WUtwortVs«dilk»otDftWBUi^nri.Lpp.3tfr3a8.^  ■ 
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ia  all  oatioTis  ;  which,  except  in  a  very  qualified 
eeuBe  indeed,  and  in  reference  to  mere  coDvenience 
of  Circulation,  they  mlly  no  more  are  than  any 
other  species  of  merchandise.  Pidlexfen  also  con- 
tended that  there  had  been  a  r^lar  annual  de- 
crease of  the  wealth  and  trade  of  the  country  ever 
since  the  year  1666;  a  position  taken  up  about 
this  time  by  various  popular  writers,  among  others 
by  the  author  of  a  famous  diacourBe  entitled  *'  Bri- 
tannia Lnnguens,"  pnblished  in  1680,  who,  by  not 
only  con6ning  his  view  to  one  side  of  the  question, 
but  by  looking  at  that  through  the  medium  of  a 
false  theory,  contrived  to  make  out  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  doubtless  also  to  that  of  many 
of  his  readers,  that  the  country  had  been  advancing 
towards  ruin  at  a  round  pace  for  many  years.  The 
main  aigument  of  this  writer  is,  simply,  that  there 
had  beeu  less  money  coined  from  1651  to  1675 
than  in  any  former  period  of  the  same  length  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century, — a  fact  which,  if  it 
could  have  been  ever  so  concluuvely  established, 
hul  no  more  to  do  with  the  subject  of  debate  than 
a  similar  calculation  of  the  comparative  quantities 
of  run  that  had  fallen  in  the  several  periods  fixed 
upon  would  have  had.  This  test,  as  applied  by 
the  author  of  Britannia  Languens,  would  have 
proved  a  rapid  decline  of  national  prosperity  in- 
deed ;  for,  whej-eas,  according  to  his  showing,  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  coined  from  1600  to 
1619  had  been  nearly  4,800,000/. ;  and  from  1619 
to  1638,  6.900,000/.;  and  from  1638  to  1657 
above  7,700,OOW. ;  the  amount  from  1657  to  1675 
bad  only  been  about  2,239,000/.;  and  even  of 
that,  he  observes,  about  a  million  had  been  partly 
harp  and  cross  money,  partly  old  money  recoiued. 
So  that,  by  this  measure,  the  trade  of  these  last 
eighteen  years  must  have  fiillen  to  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  of  what  it  had  been  before !  This  was  a  "  lan- 
guishing" state  of  things,  truly.  Davoiant  first 
shows,  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty, from  twelve  years'  purchase  in  ancient 
times,  to  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  in  the  best  counties 
eighteen  and  twenty  years*  purchase  about  1666, 
and  by  the  great  increase  in  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  coun- 
try must  have  been  growing  rich  Irom  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  up  to  that  year.  So  much, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  disputed  by  his  opponents. 
But  he  contends,  on  the  same  or  similar  grounds, 
that  the  same  progress  continued  to  go  on,  and,  in 
an  augmented  ratio,  after  1666.  Since  that  year, 
he  affirms,  the  price  of  land  in  the  best  counties 
had  risen  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  and  twen^- 
eeven  years*  purchase ;  and  elsewhere  irom  four- 
teen years*  purchase  to  seventeen  or  e^htecn. 
**  From  that  year,"  he  adds,  "  there  were  appa- 
rently more  improvements  made  in  land  than  had 
been  known  in  fifty  years  before,  by  enclosing, 
manuring,  taking  in  of  waste  ground,  and  melio- 
rating what  was  poor  or  barren ;  and  yet  great  im- 

Srovementa  had  been  made  in  the  crown-lands 
uring  the  civil  war."    He  calculates,  from  the 


best  observations  he  has  been  able  to  miu,  "bt 
comparing  the  ancient  subsidies  with  die 
aids  and  taxes  on  land,**  thtl  die  genenlRsiilti 
England  for  land,  houses,  mines,  &&,  htSan  it* 
country  became  conuderable  by  trade,— ibt  It  t 
sav,  about  the  year  1600,— -did  notexcwlM 
miUiouB  per  annum ;  whereas,  in  I6S8,  be  nis 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom  to  have  been  abontiW 
teen  millions.  So  that,  in  1600,  the  wbdc  Id 
of  England  at  twelve  years'  purchase  wu  a: 
worth  72,000,000/. ;  and  in  1688,  »t  tizhtr, 
years'  purchase,  was  worth  252,000,OOOi, 
three  and  a-half  times  as  much  as  beftffe.  As  M 
the  mercantile  shipping  of  the  kingdom,  olil 
experienced  merchants  all  agreed  that  its  Umt 
in  1688  was  nearly  double  what  it  bad  bteii 
1666 ;  and  it  appeared  by  authentic  accounZ  't 
the  royal  navy,  which  in  May,  1666,  mmz-r. 
only  to  62,594  tons,  was  grown  to  101,032  tim!  a 
December,  1688.  Wr  pass  over  a  long  caknii'.<: 
and  argument  about  the  amount  of  gold  ind ;  i<j 
coined  at  different  periods,  as  tending  very  lnJ^r 
elucidate  the  matter  in  hand.  The  statement  ik- 
proceeds : — *'  As  to  plate,  it  may  be  safclriffiniri 
that  there  was  more  wrought  for  use  in  fu^"' 
from  1666  to  1688  than  had  been  fabriare<i- 

two  hundred  years  before  As  w  '  ■ 

common  people,  there  is   no   country  in  ^ 
world  where  tlie  inferior  rank  of  men  were  k*- 
clothed  and  fed,  and  more  at  their  ease, 
in  this  kingdom,  nor,  consequently,  wher;  t 
propagate  faster.    As  to  buildings,  durin; '  ■< 
time  not  only  many  stately  edifices,  both  pu 
and  private,  have  been  er«:ted,  but  hrm-U*- 
have  been  kept  up ;  and  besides,  from  tbe  b(wi« 
hearth-mmey,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  ■r;''-^ 
that,  of  smaller  tenements,  from  1666  to  1'^'- 
there  have  been  about  70,000  new  fbubdic-' 
laid,  of  which  the  country  has  not  wanted  iu  r* 
portiou.'*    In  1666  the  customs,  accoidii::  - 
Davenant,  were  farmed  forno  morethan  39ty«' 
but  from  Michaelmas,  1671,  to  Michaelmw,  I'-" 
they  had  yielded  to  the  crown  an  average  at., 
return  of  555,750/.    This  statement,  it  «iJ 
observed,  does  not  agree  with  the  account  givt.- 
a  preceding  page  on  the  authority  of  Cbilnff. 
but  the  fact  of  the  increase  in  the  produce  t!  -" 
customs  is  equally  attested  by  both,  "tp" 
general  view  and  inspection  into  the  kicr-  - 
state,"  Davenant  calculates  that  the  value  i: - 
whole  stock  of  England,  by  which  he  tii-.* 
himself  as  meaning  "  the  coined  silver,  ^J 
gold,  bullion,  wrought  plate,  nogs,  Ac.;  Jt*'' 
furniture,  apparel,  oc. ;  stock  for  tiade,  cod«z  - 
tion,  &c. ;  and  the  live  stock  in  catUe,  &cV'-" 
is,  apparently,  everything  in  the  kingdom  ^ 
what  the  lawyers  call  real  property,— was  in  l'> 
about  17,000,000/. ;  that  in  thirty  years  it  hi* 
doubled,  and  in  1630  was  about  28,000,0i>' 
that  in  the  next  thirty  years  it  fiiUy  douWei  , 
in  1660  was  about  56,000.000/.;  and  tbtf  P - 
1660  to  1686  it  above  half  doubled,  and  wva^ 
last-mentioQcd  year  about  88,000,000/.  Oi^- 
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calculation  he  maintains  that "  every  article  may  be 
made  out  and  justified  by  as  plain  demonstration 
as  anything  of  this  nature  is  capable  of."  The 
stock  of  the  kingdom,  he  thinks,  would  have  fully 
doubled  itself  in  the  last  period  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  same  length  that  preceded,  had  it  not  been 
that  "  a  stop  was  put  to  our  career  bv  the  great 
plague  of  1665 ;  by  the  fire  of  London,  which 
consumed  a  great  part  of  the  present  stock ;  by  our 
wars  abroad ;  and  by  our  growing  luxuries,  which 
drew  to  other  uses  what  formerly  was  left  wholly 
to  run  in  the  channel  of  trade."    "  However," 
he  adds,  "  when  the  kingdom  had  recovered  these 
losses  and  shocks,  which  we  have  reason  to  think 
it  had  perfectly  done  about  16fiO  (trade  augment- 
ing all  the  while,  and  becoming  more  extensive), 
its  wealth  grew  faster  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  last  era  of  thirty  years  than  before  :  so  that 
there  is  more  than  probable  room  to  conjecture 
that  about  1688  it  came  to  reach  the  annual  in- 
crease of  two  millions."  There  is  much,  of  course, 
that  is  merely  theoretical,  and  far  enough  from 
conclusive,  in  these  speculations;  but  they  are 
curious  at  least,  if  not  perfectly  convincing,  and 
may  be  admitted  to  have  a  general,  though  nut  an 
exact  and  absolute  truth. 

Of  the  measures  affecting  commerce  that  were 
passed  by  the  legislatnre  in  the  present  period,  the 
most  important  was  the  statute  of  the  12  Car.  11. 
c-  18,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  Encouraging  and 
Encrcasing  of  Shipping  and  Navigation,  and  popu- 
larly known  by  the  name  of  the  Navigation  Act. 
This  famous  statute  was  in  the  main  merely  a  re- 
enactment  of  a  statute  passed  by  the  Rump  Par- 
liament in  October,  1631  the  principle  of  which 
ivas,  as  explained  in  the  former  Book,  to  confine 
ibsolutely  to  English  ships  the  carriage  of  all  goods 
mported  into  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  England 
Tom  Asia,  Africa,  or  America ;  and  to  English 
ihips,  or  ships  of  the  partiailar  country  from  which 
he  goods  were  imported,  the  carriage'of  all  goods 
iFought  into  England  from  any  other  country  of 
Surope.  In  the  new  act,  the  latter  and  most 
mportant  provision  was  so  far  modified  as  to 
<e  confined  to  goods  imported  from  Russia  and 
I'urkey,  and  to  certain  goods  only  from  other 
European  countries.  But  this  was  in  reality  a 
ery  slight  mitigation  of  the  restriction  ;  for  the 
rticlea  in  question  comprised  all  the  most  import- 
nt  Knglish  imports,  such  as  timber,  salt,  pitch, 
ir,  hemp,  raisins,  figs,  oils,  grain,  wines,  spirits, 
c.  ;  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  full 
irgo  of  goods  could  be  made  up  for  England  in 
ly  country  of  Europe  without  gome  of  the  articles 
hich  could  thus  ouly  be  imported  in  English  or 
itive  bottom8.t  On  ttieotberhand,  the  restrictions 
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of  the  act  of  1651,  as  to  importation  into  England, 
were  now  made  equally  applicable  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  goods  from  Englsnd  to  other  European 
countries.  •  A  Navigation  Act  similar  to  the 
English  one  was  passed  by  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land the  following  year ;  and  the  English  statute 
was  altered,  and  in  some  respects  made  still  more 
rigid  or  more  comprehensive,  by  subsequent  acts, 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  particular 
account.  We  may  merely  mention  that,  by  a 
clause  in  an  act  for  regulating  the  customs,  passed 
in  1662  (13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11,  a.  23),  it  was 
enacted  that  no  sort  of  wines  other  than  Rheitish, 
no  sort  of  spicery,  grocery,  tobacco,  potashes,  pitch, 
tar,  salt,  rosin,  deal-boards,  fir,  timber,  or  olive 
oil,  should  he  imported  from  the  Netherlands  or 
Cfermany,  *'  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  in  any 
sort  of  ships  or  vessels  whatsoever,  upon  penalty 
of  the  loss  of  all  the  said  goods,  as  also  of  the 
ships  and  furniture." 

The  navigation  laws  are  admitted  to  have  been 
framed  in  a  spirit  of  violent  animosity  against  the 
Dutch,  and  to  have  had  for  one  of  their  principal 
objects  the  depression  of  the  mercantile  superionty 
of  that  people,  then  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The 
Dutch  were,  in  net,  deprived  by  these  acta  of  so 
mach  of  their  carrying  trade  as  consisted  in  im- 
porting goods  to  England  and  in  exporting  to  other 
countries  English  home  and  colonial  produce  and 
manufactures;  and  the  greater  part  of  what  they 
thus  lost  the  English  ship-owner  gained.  The 
English  consumer, — 'in  other  words,  the  English 
public, — was,  in  a  pecuniary  sense  at  least,  a  gainer 
of  nothing,  but  a  considerable  loser :  the  monopoly 
of  the  ship-owner  was,  of  course,  a  tax  upon  the 
rest  of  the  community.  This  tax,  however,  it  has 
been  said,  was  paid  for  the  essential  object  of  the 
national  defence, — for  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  naval  strength  which  the  country  would 
not  otherwise  have  possessed.  The  exact  opera- 
tion of  indirect  methods  of  procedure,  such  as  the 
policy  of  the  navigation  laws  is  here  assumed  to 
be,  will  always  afford  matter  for  difference  of 
opinion,  and  hardly  admits  of  being  satisfactorily 
determined  :  but  it  is  certain  that,  however  much 
commendation  these  laws  have  received  in  later 
times,  the  greatest  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 
any  public  benefit  being  attributable  to  them  by 
some  of  the  ablest  observers  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  effects  they  produced 
when  they  first  came  to  change  the  natural  course 
in  which  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  pre- 
viously proceeding.  Roger  Coke,  in  his  "Treatise 
on  Trade"  puUw,WV  m  maintains  that,  by 
leasenina  t'he  xeaoil  ot  strangers  to  our  porta,  tbey 
bad  had  atnoft^  avv^otVoms cBect  on  our  commerce 
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he  Btates  that,  within  two  years  after  tlie  fiaseing 
of  the  first  partial  Navigation  Act  in  1650  (the 
progenitor  of  that  of  the  following  year),  we  had 
lost  through  their  operation  the  greater  part  of  our 
Baltic  and  Greenland  trades.  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
although  decidedly  approving  of  the  principle  of 
the  Navigation  Act,  corroborates  Coke  in  so  far 
by  admitting,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Trade,"  pub- 
lished in  1698,  that  the  English  shipping  employed 
in  the  Eastland  and  Baltic  trades  had  decreased 
two-thirds  since  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  that 
the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  these  trades  had 
increased  in  a  like  proportion.*  It  is  plain,  in- 
deed, that  this  law,  by  raising  their  freights  in  the 
home  trade,  of  which  it  gave  them  a  monopoly, 
must  have  disabled  English  ship-owners  from 
competiDg  with  foreigners  in  every  other  trade  of 
which  they  had  not  a  like  excluBive  command. 

The  must  remarkable  outbreak  in  the  course  of 
this  period  of  the  old  commercial  jealousy  which, 
in  contradiction  to  the  first  principle  of  commerce, 
used,  in  its  fits  of  fury,  to  be  continually  striving 
to  exclude  from  the  kingdom  the  productions  of 
foreign  countries,  in  the  notion  of  thereby  putting 
down  their  commercial  rivalry,  was  the  entire 
prohibition  of  trade  with  France  in  1678.  On 
this  occasion,  indeed,  national  hatred  and  re- 

*  Sm  thric  naA  other  authDiiiim  eoUecled  by  Mr.  H'Cullocb, 
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ligious  excitement  lent  their  aid  to  strenplif:  ^ 
envenom  the  feelings  arising  from  rivaln  i:"' 
for  it  was  the  time  of  the  popular  fermeDi 
the  designs  of  France,  out  of  which  spring  i;- 
diately  afterwards  the  wild  delusion  of  ibe ; 
plot;*  but  the  chief  motive  of  the  pruh. 
nevertheless,  was  undoubtedly  the  prevaloit 
that  the  country  was  suffering  an  annual  pec-  - 
loss  to  a  vast  amount  by  the  balance  of  itl' 
it  was  called,  being  turned  againtt  us  m  ' 
sequence  of  our  large  importation  of  Freocb- 
modities.    The  act  of  parliament  (the  29 
Car.  II.  c.l§  20)  declares  that  it  had  bft. 
long  experience  found  that   the  imponn.  i 
French  wines,  brandy,  linen,  silk,  salt,  pajf.  ' 
tfther  commodities  of  the   growth,  prWi-r.  j 
manufacture  of  the  territories  and  dommi  '' 
the  French  king  had  much  exbaiuted  thf  iww 
of  this  nation,  lessened  the  value  of  ibe  ' 
commodities  and  manufactures  thereof,  uxi  ^-'^ 
great  detriment  to  the  kingdom  in  geiMft  ' 
therefore  proceeded  to  enact  that,  for  thirt  "  -i 
from  the  20th  of  March,  1677  (1678),  uiJ  -  ' 
end  of  the  next  session  of  parliameni, 
wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  linen,  cloth,  fi!^-'^ 
grapes,  or  other  product  or  manufacnirc  ' 
dominions  of  the  king  of  France,  should  »  ^ 
ported  in  any  sort  of  vessel  whateocTer 
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part  of  England,  and  that  the  importation  or 
Tending  of  any  such  French  goods  should  be 
adjudged  "  to  be  a  common  nuisance  to  this  king- 
dom in  general,  and  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects 
thereof."  The  adherents  of  the  balance  of  trade 
theory  at  the  time,  and  long  afterwards,  all  looked 
upon  this  prohibition  as  a  most  wise  and  salutary 
act  of  national  policy,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
referring  with  much  triumph  to  its  effects  in 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  views.  Indeed 
they  hftd  loug  been  clamouring  for  something  of 
the  king  before  the  measure  was  adopted  by  the 
legislature.  The  House  of  Commons  which  met 
in  thelattn  part  of  the  year  1675  had,  upon  an 
examination  of  the  trade  between  England  and 
France,  come  to  a  resolution  that  the  former 
country  was  annually  a  loser  in  the  said  trade  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  sterling,  and  had  there- 
upon ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  as  was  actually  done  two  years  after.  The 
following  are  the  terms  in  which  Anderson,  writing 
nearly  a  century  after  16T8,  speaks  of  the  act 
then  passed  against  commerce  with  France :  *'  The 
immense  importation  into  England  of  French 
wares  of  various  kinds  gave  just  umbrage  to  all 
vise  people,  as  occasioning  a  vast  annual  loss  in 
point  of  the  general  balance  of  England's  trade ; 
■ome  say,  to  at  least  one  million  sterliugi  others  to 
xmsiderably  more ;  because,  whilst  we  were  wan- 
»nly  and  vrithout  measure  importing  end  using 
he  produce  and  manufactures  of  France,  the 
riser  French  ministry  were  from  time  to  time 
aving  heavier  duties  upon  the  English  manu- 
"actures  and  produce.  .  .  .  Hereby  the  English 
breign  trade  in  general  languished,  rents  fell,  and 
lU  ranks  began  sensibly  to  feel  its  bad  effects. 
iTet  they  at  first  imputed  this  misfortune  to  a 
rrong  cause,  which  made  the  merchants  and 
raders  petition  the  parKament  against  the  East 
ndia  and  Levant  Companies.  In  conclusion, 
hey  discovered  the  true  cause ;  whereupon  they 
aade  such  earnest  application  to  the  parliament 
s  influenced  the  House  of  Commons  to  come  to  a 
ote,  that  the  trade  witii  France  was  delTimental 
>  the  kingdom.  ...  It  was,  indeed,  more  than 
me  for  England  to  interpose  and  save  the  almost 
Kpiring  liberties  of  Europe,  whilst  at  the  same 
me  she  put  some  stop  to  an  inundation  of  French 
ines,  brandies,  silks,  linen,  paper,  salt,  and  an 
mumerable  variety  of  frippery,  millinery,  and 
aberdashery  wares,  toys,  &c. ;  which  prohibition, 
ad  that  of  the. wear  of  East  India  manufactures, 
rought  the  general  balance  greatly  in  our  favour 
I  the  course  of  twenty  years.  The  authors  of 
lis  time  say  that,  until  after  this  prohibition,  the 
mual  exports  of  England,  on  an  average,  did  not 
cceed  three  millions  sterling ;  but  that,  in  about 
renty  years  after,  the  exports  had  gradually  in- 
eased  to  near  seven  millions  yearly,  which  vast 
crease  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  great 
crease  and  exportation  of  our  own  woollen,  silk, 
nen,  iron,  and  other  manufactures,  since  the 
■ohibition  of  commerce  witli  France;  and  parUy 


also  to  the  prohibition,  some  years  after  enacted, 
of  the  wear  in  England  of  East  India  manu- 
factures ;  and  likewise  in  part  to  the  enlarged  de- 
mand from  our  own  American  colonies  of  all  sorts 
of  manufactures  and  necessaries.* '*  As  Charles 
II.  never  again  assembled  a  parliament  after  the 
20th  of  March,  1681,  the  act  prohibiting  die  im- 
portation of  French  merchandize  remained  in 
force  till  it  was  repealed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  reign  by  the  act  1  Jac.  II.  c.  5.  *'  Where- 
upon," eays  Anderson,  **  ensued  an  inundation  of 
French  commodities,  to  the  value  of  above  four 
millioDB  sterling,  within  the  compass  of  less  than 
three  years*  time,  whereby  all  the  evils  formerly 
complained  of  were  renewed,  so  that  the  nation 
would  have  been  soon  beggared,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  happy  Revolution  in  the  year  1688,  when 
all  commerce  with  France  was  eflFectuallybarred."t 
The  proof  of  a  nation  being  on  the  road  to  beg- 
gary, which  is  derived  from  its  purchasing  every 
year  between  one  and  two  millions'  worth  of  com- 
modities from  another  country,  is  not  particularly 
convincing.  But,  as  usual  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
even  the  facts  as  to  this  matter  appear  to  have 
been  grossly  misstated.  Daveuant,  in  his  First 
Report  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts, 
sensibly  observes, — "  It  has  never  been  popular 
to  lay  down  that  Engluid  was  not  a  great  loser  by 
the  French  trade;  but,  in  inquiries  of  this  kind, 
truth  should  be  more  hunted  after  than  popularity, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  this  matter  in  as  true 
a  light  as  the  nature  of  it  will  admit  of,  and 
which  lies  so  obscure  for  want  of  knowing  right  of 
matter  of  fact.  As  to  the  importations  and  ex- 
portations  of  commodities  between  the  respective 
kingdoms,  so  far  is  beyond  contradiction,  that  all 
the  while  England  flourished  and  grew  rich  by  an 
extended  traffic  (which  was  by  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  down  to  the  year  1640),  the  two  countries 
did  not  load  one  another  wiUi  prohibitions  of,  or 
high  duties  upon,  each  other's  product  or  manu- 
factures, which  that  country  would  certainly  have 
done  that  had  found  itself  any  considerable  loser 
by  their  mutual  dealings,  which  must  have  been 
seen  and  felt  in  so  long  a  tract  of  time ;  so  that 
during  this  apace  it  is  rather  to  be  presumed  both 
kingdoms  reciprocally  found  their  account  by  the 
commerce  that  was  between  them.  During  the 
afore-mentioned  period  the  strength  and  power  of 
France  was  not  become  formidable,  and  the  pro- 
digious growth  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  what 
employed  all  our  fears  ;  but,  as  you  know,  about 
the  year  1660,  the  face  of  ailmirs  in  Europe 
changed,  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  declined,  and 
France  became  the  rising  empire.  And  it  rose  so 
fast  as  to  beget  just  apprehensions  to  England  for 
our  future  safety.  In  the  meanwhile  several  good 
patriots,  perceiving  the  court  then  fatally  running 
mto  French  interests  and  measures,  and  finding  it 
would  be  difficult  to  engage  the  people  (newly 
come  out  of  a  civil  war)  to  follow  and  join  with 
them  in  more  national  councils  by  speculatioiu 
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merely  political  concerning  the  progiess  of  tlie 
Fmidi  arms  and  power,  they  thought  the  beat 
course  to  awaken  Engliahmen  was  to  alann  them 
about  the  danger  they  were  in  to  lose  their  trade, 
and  for  this  reason  nothing  was  so  common  as  to 
cry  that  England  was  undone  by  the  prodigious 
over  balance  the  French  had  upon  us."  To  prove 
this,  divers  estimates  were  drawn  up  and  laid 
before  the  king,  the  committees  of  council,  and  the 
House  of  Commons.    With  regard  to  these  esti* 
mates,  Davenant  remarks,  in  the  first  place,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  as  to  the 
trade  with  France,  it  is  evident,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, that,  from  die  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, our  trade  with  the  whole  world  must  have 
been  a  most  gainful  one,  even  in  the  sense  of  those 
who  will  admit  nothing  hut  an  overbalaooe  of 
gold  and  silver  to  be  a  gain  in  commerce,  seeing 
that,  ia  diat  ^pace  of  tine,  there  was  actually 
coined  at  the  Mmt,  as  appears  from  the  Mintritilu, 
above  six  millions  of  gold  and  above  fbut  millimiB 
of  silver.    **  If  EngUnd,"  he  proceeds.  "  had 
suffered  such  a  drain  as  the  loss  of  a  million  per 
annum  by  its  dealings  with  one  single  country, 
there  could  not  have  been  such  an  immense  coin- 
age in  thoKC  years,  nor  could  the  bullion  we  re- 
ceived frun  Spain,  returned  as  the  overbalance  uf 
the  trade  we  had  with  the  Spaniards,  have  an- 
swered and  made  good  such  a  constant  issue : 
from  whence  follows,  that  this  balance  against  us 
of  a  million  yearly,  which  has  been  asserted  in 
several  books,  and  in  memorials  laid  before  tlie 
king  and  council,  and  both  Houses  of  Poxliameut, 
must  have  been,  chimerical,  fur  bye-ends  advanced 
by  some,  and  iguorantly  followed  by  others." 
He  then  states  various  &cts  which  go  to  show 
at  least  that  considerable  exa^geradoa  had  been 
used  in  making  up  the  accounts,  which  appeand 
to  prove  so  great  an  overbaluice  of  imports  from 
France ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  the  goods  sent  from  Ei^land  to 
France,  and  those  brought  from  France  to  Eng- 
land, had  been  fairly  valued,  there  would  be  found 
to  have  been  no  considerable  difference  between 
the  money  amount  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
But,  after  all,  be  goes  on  to  remark,  the  question 
remains,  "  how  far  the  excess  between  the  exports 
and  iiniHirts  mny  be  deemed  a  certain  rule, 
whereby  to  Judge  whether  a  country  gets  or  loses 
by  its  trade  ?"    And  upon  this  point  he  adduces 
some  startling  fiuts.   Both  in  1663  and  1669,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  imports  very  greatly 
exceeded  the  exports  m  our  trade  with  the  whole 
world :  yet  in  both  tfiose  years  it  was  not,  to  he 
disputed  by  any  man  ia  h»  senseB  that  we  carried 
on  a  tliriving  traffic  on  the  whole.   On  the  ttthet 
hand,  in  five  more  recent  years,  for  whuh  he  pre- 
sents from  the  Custom-house  books  an  abstract  of 
the  exports  and  imports  between  England  and  all 
foreign  countries,  it  appears  that  the  expwts  regu- 
larly exceeded  the  imports  in  a  very  high  degree; 
**  arul  I  believe,"  he  savs,  "  it  has  been  the  saate 
from  1683  to  the  tim£  tne  books  of  my  office  be- 


gan :  however,  it  can  hardly  be  affirned,  iid  a 
merchants  upon  the  Exchange  will  Kvtt  tat 
that  during  this  time  Eoglind  his  cnndai 
jprofitsble  trade;  at  least  thoc  sjifcsnisfff 
balance  returned  to  us  in  buUion,  to  leldcM:: 
at  wwk ;  contrariwise,  our  spans  of  fdi  ac 
silver,  since  that  time,  is  by  dqpeesviittTca- 
nished."  In  fine,  from  these  sad  vuiauiue 
considerations,  Davenant  is  M  to  bne  erx 
doubts  whether  the  popular  notioii  of  Eli- 
having  bean  a  loser  in  her  trade  with  Franct  ix 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  or  to  tbt  lor 
ing  of  the  prohibitory  act  in  1618,  be  mttiT 
popular  delusion.  "  Great  Britain  st  thit  il.-/ 
he  observes,  *^  had  ■  no  marks  upop  it  i :» 
tion  declining  ia  wealth  and  cMomoet:  'j 
interest  of  money  was  low,  the  qwdesof  ca^t^- 
silver  abounded ;  themiddleraolu  of  ■aio'i 
large  proportion  of  plate  aanong  than;  ifo 
geueral  Gonflagntion  the  city  was  rcbnili  in 
years,  nu^ficeut  public  edifices  wm  otai- 
the  farm-houses  everywhere  were  in  food  re^' 
He  adds  that  the  tMuuge  of  metesBUle^^  : 
infinitely  exceeded  what  it  ww  whea  be  mo,  • 
1711;  and  that  even  at  the  low  dvUi^- 
force  the  customs  fuf  the  year  ending Midsr 
1617,  produced  no  less  than  828,20(U.*  A-  - 
he  justly  considers  to  have  been  the  fruuisi 
evidence,  not  of  a  decaying,  but  ef  s 
and  extending,  trade. 

The  reduaioQ  of  the  legal  rate  of  intettstL' 
per  cent.,  which  hod  been  made  by  the  Rsnif 
liament  in  1661,t  wa»CDnfiimcd  after  the  H> 
ration  by  the  aot  12  Car.  II.  c.  IS,  mU''- 
Act  for  restraining  the  taking  of  tEieesan 
*'  The  ahateraeut  of  ^iterest  fnim  ten  m  tbe - 
dred  in  forsBer  times,"  the  peamUe 
"  hath  been  foun^  by  noteUe  experieBce,ic- 
ficial  to  the  advaDcement  of  tnde  and  iap  - 
ment  of  lands  by  good  husbandly,  witfamiGy " 
coosiderabLe  sdvauti^  tothia  ttati(m,e8pec<;:; 
reducing  of  it  to  a  nearer  pn^poition  inth  ut: 
states  with  whom  we  traffic ;  and  in  fresh  k« 
the  like  fait  from  eight  to  aix  in  the  hawktc 
iate  coJistani  practice  hath  found  the  like*^* 
to  the  general  contentment  of  this  wtiiiL : 
visible  by  several  improvements."   In  ^  ■ 
the  reduction  was  not  made  dU  1673.  Ts  i'' 
duction  of  interest  to  six  per  cent-  Sir  > 
Child,  in  his  "  Brief  ObservMions  cmr 
Trade  'and  Interest  of  Money,"  first  pubbvv 
1688|  ascribes  the  ihost  important  effecu  i 

his  notion  upon  this  poial  is  a  mere  UhcT,i>' 
of  the  fiictB  whidh  heneMions,  and  with  nrr-' 
wiuch  his  authorit!f  ia  imqtiettiauljk,  h**' 
much  he  may  be  mistaken  as  lo  the  csufev"'' 
he  would  trace  them,  are  canons.  Vie  '■ 
wrote,  he  asserts  tiwre  were  more  men  ts  bc:^ 
upon  Uie  Exchange  of  LMidoii  woftk  tea 
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pounds  than  irere  worth  one  thouawnd  when  the 
itdoction  was  first  made  by  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment. He  adds,  that  five  hundred  pounds  with  a 
daujjfhter,  aixty  years  before,  ivhs  esteemed  a  larger 
portion  than  two  thousand  pounds  now ;  that  gen- 
tlewomen in  former  times  esteemed  themselveB 
well  clofiied  in  a  serge  gown,  which  a  chamber- 
maid wouM  now  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in ;  and 
that  beaidea  the  great  increase  of  rich  clothes, 
plate,  jewels,  and  household  furniture,  there  were  a 
hundred  coaches  now  kept  for  one  that  was  kept 
formerly. 

Of  the  great  chartered  associations  which  in 
earlier  times  used  to  monopolize  the  commerce  to 
different  foreign  regions,  the  East  India  Company 
is  the  only  one  which  demands  any  particular 
notice  in  the  present  period.  While  the  others,  as 
trade  ou^rew  the  need  of  such  shelter  and  prop- 
ping, were  gradually  losing  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges and  sinking  towards  decrepitude  and  insigni- 
ficance, it  was  fast  surmounting  the  impediments 
of  various  kinds,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  that 
had  hitherto  entangled  its  progress,  and  becoming 
every  day  more  prosperous  and  more  firmly  esta- 
bllahed.  Although  the  charter  the  Company  had 
obtained  from  Cromwell  in  1657*  was  not  yet  ex- 
pired, it  was  thought  advisable,  in  the  change  that 
all  things  had  undergone,  to  get  a  new  ime  from 
the  restored  king;  and  they  were  accordingly 
re-incorporated  %  Charles,  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1661,  with  a  full  confirmation  of  all  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  the  important  additional  rights: — 
!■  Of  erecting  so  many  forta  as  they  pleased  in 
India  and  St.  Helena,  and  appointing  judges  to 
try  both  civil  and  criminal  causes ;  2.  Of  making 
peace  and  war  with  any  people,  not  Christians, 
nithin  the  limits  of  their  trade ;  3.  Of  seizing  all 
English  subjects  found  without  their  license  in 
India  or  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  sending  them  home 
0  England.  In  1669  the  island  of  Bombay,  which 
Charles  had  received  from  Portugal  as  part  of  the 
lower  of  Queen  Catherine,  was  made  over  by  him 
0  the  Compeny,  to  be  held  by  them  "  in  free  and 
nmmon  aoccage,  as  of  the  mmor  of  East  Gh-een- 
rich,  at  an  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds.**  The 
rade  of  the  Company  now  became  so  lucrative, 
hat  in  1676  they  were  enabled  to  double  their 
apital  out  of  their  accumulated  profits ;  on  which 
he  market  price  of  their  stock  immediately  rose 
[f  245  per  cent  A  view  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
merce -with  India  about  this'  time  is  very  fully 
;iven  in  a  publication  which  appeared  in  1677 
Qtitled  "  The  East  India  Trade  a  most  profitable 
'rade  to  this  Kingdom,"  and  which  is  supposed  to 
ave  been  mitten  by  Sir  Josiah  Child.  The  Com- 
any,  this  writer  states,  then  employed  from  thirty 
3  thirty-five  ships,  running  from  300  to  600  tons 
urden,  and  carrying,  or  capable  of  carrying,  irom 
nty  to  sixty  or  seventy  guns  each.  Their  annual 
sports  amounted  to  about  430,000^.;  namely, 
20,000/.  in  bnlKon,  and  the  xemainder  in  clodi 
nd  other  goods.  Their  imports  in  calico,  pepper, 
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saltpetre,  indigo,  silk  (raw  and  wrought),  drugs, 
&c.,  had  in  the  year  1674-5  produced  860,000^., 
and  often  yielded  a  much  larger  sum.  Besides 
this,  the  private  trade  allowed  by  the  Company  to 
owners  of  ships,  commanders,  and  seamen,  as  well 
as  to  their  own  factors,  for  diamonds,  pearls,  musk, 
amber^s,  &c.,  occasioned  an  annual  export  of 
from  80,000/.  to  100,000/.  in  bullion,  and  about 
40,000/.  or  50,000/.  in  goods,  and  brought  returns 
to  the  amount  of  250,000/.  or  300,000/.  Of  the 
110,000/.  worth  of  ^kkIb  exported  by  the  Com- 
pany, 40,000/.  or  50,000/.  worth  consisted  of 
foreign  cmnmodities,  the  rest  of  home  produce  and 
manufactures,  such  as  'drapery,  tin,  and  lead.  Of 
the  imports,  there  might  be  consumed  in  England, 
pepper  to  the  value  of  6,000/. ;  saltpetre  to  that  of 
30,000/. ;  silks  (raw  and  manufactured)  to  that  of 
30,000/. ;  calicoes  to  that  of  160,000/. ;  and  in- 
digo and  other  drugs  to  that  of  from  10,000/.  to 
15,000/.  "  All  the  rest  of  the  returns  above 
mentioned,"  the  atatement  proceeds,  "amounting 
to  630,000/.  value,  are  transported  to  foreigu 
markets,  as  is  also  most  part  of  the  private  trade, 
The  pepper  I  reckon  at  8d.  perpound  weight,  so 
necessary  a  spice  for  all  people,  which  formerly 
cost  us  3s.  4a.  per  pound,  being  nowhere  to  be 
had  but  in  India ;  and,  were  we  obliged  to  have  it 
from  the  Dnteh,  they  would  probably  raise  it  as 
high  as  they  do  their  other  spices ;  yet,  supposing 
it  so  low  as  If.  4d.  per  pound,  it  would  be  a  fur- 
ther annual  expense  of  6000/.  to  the  nation.  Salt- 
petre is  of  that  absolute  necessity,  that  without  it 
we  should  be  like  the  Israelites  under  the  bondage 
of  the  Philistines — without  the  means  of  defending 
ourselves.  Possibly,  even  if  we  had  no  Indian 
trade,  we  might,  in  time  of  peace,  purchase  it, 
though  it  would  cost  us  double  what  it  now  does. 
But  in  case  of  war  where  could  we  have  sufficient? 
Not,  surely,  from  our  enemies.  Or,  would  our 
gentlemen,  citizens,  and  farmers,  be  willing  to 
have  their  cellars  and  rooms  dug  up  as  in  King 
Charles  I.'s  reign,  and  be  deprived  of  freedom 
in  their  own  houses,  exposed  and  laid  open  to  salt- 
petre-men ?  Whidt  method  would  be,  bnides,  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  afibrdiug  us  the  necessary 
supplies.  Raw  silk  we  might  possibly  be  suppliefl 
with  from  otherparts,  though  not  so  cheap  as  from 
India.  And  India  wrought  silks  serve  us  instead 
of  so  much  Italian  or  French  silks,  which  would 
cost  us  almost  treble  the  price  of  Indian  silks,  to 
the  kingdom's  loss  of  above  20,000/.  Yearly. 
Calicoes  serve  instead  of  the  like  quantity  of 
French,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  linen,  which  would 
cost  us  thrice  aa  much ;  hereby  200,000/.  or 
300,000/.  is  yearly  saved  to  the  nation.  And  if 
the  linen  manufacture  were  settled  in  Ireland  so 
as  to  supply  England,  our  calicoes  might  be  trans- 
ported to  foreign  markets."  At  this  time  the  linen 
manufactured  at  home  probably  did  not  supply  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  consumption.  Female 
dresses  had  been  wont  to  be  princi]»lly  made  of 
Fteneh  cambrics,  Frendi  and  Silesia  fawns,  and 
other  flaxen '&bric8  of  Flanders  and^'Ctemanyji 
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but  these  fabrics  were  now  beginning  to  be  pretty 
generally  supplanted  by  the  muslins  of  India. 
Plain  calicoes  were  also  now  brought  in  considerable 
quantities  from  India  to  be  printed  in  England,  in 
imitation  of  the  Indian  printed  chintzes,  the  bring- 
ing home  of  which  was  at  last  prohibUed  altoge- 
ther, for  the  better  encouragemect  of  the  English 
printing  businesa. 

It  was  during  the  present  period  that  Tea  was 
first  brought  to  EngUnd.  Known  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity  in  China  and  Japan,  tea  is  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  sah  as  the  common 
beverage  of  the  Chiaese  by  the  Arabian  merchant 
Soliman,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
the  East  in  the  year  850.  The  earliest  European 
writers,  however,  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  are 
some  of  the  Jesuit  missiunaries  who  visited  China 
and  Japan  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  and  who  describe  it  in  their  letters 
under  the  names  of  cka,  doy  tchioy  and  thee.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  imported,  at  least  in  any 
quanti^,  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  soon 
afiter  the  be^nning  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  by  them  the  small  demand  of  Europe  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  century  was  principally 
suppUed.  Tea  is  not  enumerated  any  more  than 
coffee  or  chocolate,  in  the  table  of  rates  appended 
to  the  tonnage  and  poundage  or  customs*  dues 
act  passed  by  tlie  Convention  Farliameot  in  1660 
(12  Car.  II.  c.  4)  ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  act 
passed  in  the  same  year  imposing  an  excise  upon 
beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors  (12  Car.  II.  c.  23); 
two  of  the  rates  or  duties  there  enacted  being, 
**  For  every  gallon  of  coffee  made  and  sold,  to  be 
paid  by  the  maker,  4d. ;"  and  **  For  every  gallon 
of  chocolate,  sherbet,  and  tea,  made  and  sold,  to 
be  paiti  by  the  maker  thereof,  8d"  And  the  tax 
upon  tea  continued  to  be  an  excise  duty,  that  is  to 
say,  to  be  levied  not  upon  the  imported  commo- 
dity, but  upon  the  liquor  made  and  8oId>  till  the 
Revolution.  At  this  time  the  beverage  wss  only 
just  hegmning  to  be  known  in  EngUnd.  Pepvs, 
in  his  Diary,  under  date  of  September  25th,  1661, 
records,  "  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  driuk), 
of  which  I  hart  never  drank  before."  The  poet 
Waller  has  some  lines  on  the  birthday  of  Queen 
Catherine,  which  he  entitles  "  Of  Tea,  com- 
mended by  her  Majesty;*'  and  from  which  it 
should  seem  that  her  example  had  brought  the 
new  drink  into  fashionable  use,  if,  indeed,  the 
poet  is  not  to  be  understood  as  (by  a  courtly 
compliment  not  strictly  true)  attributing  to  her 
majesty,  who  came  over  here  in  1662,  the  intro- 
duction of  it  for  the  first  time  into  the  country :-~ 

"  The  baM  afqnMHi  md  liatt  oniertu  «•  ow* 
To  that  bold  Dkiion,  whlf  h  the  way  did  khow 
To  th«  Bdr  reitloD  wtim  the  lun  doei  rtte, 
WbOM  rich  productioD*  wa  to  juilly  priia. 
The  muM'i  TrlroA,  Trm,  doe*  our  fsncy  aid ; 
Rrpreu  tboau  vapoun  wUeh  the  hMd  iuvade; 
Am  kaepB  that  paUet  of  Um  and  Mmw, 
Rt  uB  hir  btnbday  to  uhrt*  ttn  qium." 

For  some  time  after  this,  however,  the  quantity 
of  tea  brought  to  Europe  continued  to  be  very 
small.   In  1664  the  East  India  Companjr  could 


only  procure  two  pounds  and  two  (}unca,iryji 
coat  them  forty  killings  a  pound,  vheo  i^: 
wanted  to  make  a  present  of  some  rarities  \-  > 
king;  and  in  1666  th^  had  to  pay  EfiyMu! 
a  poimd  for  twenty-two  pounds  and  thiee-quuup^ 
which  they  In  like  manner  presented  to  bit  u- 
jes^.  Their  own  first  importatim  vu  in  M;, 
when  th^  recdved  two  canisters  cootai..: 
143^  pounds  from  Bantam,  whudi  tfaej  did  t- 
sell,  but  partly  gave  away  in  preoentt,  fji. 
used  in  the  House  for  the  refredtment  of  r» 
mittees.  After  this,  however,  they  gradiuli}  > 
creased  their  importations,  though  ^  mi'i.: 
their  purchases  generally  at  second-hand  is  )A*'j 
and  Surat,  having  only  once  gone  for  the  tr-ii 
the  port  of  Amoy,  in  China,  till,  in  the  yeat 
they  brought  home  4113  pouikls;  aquim.:;> 
large  that  it  glutted  the  market,  so  th&l  in  Ui>  ^ 
following  years  their  importations  in  all  imai:::i 
only  to  410  pounds.  It  was  not,  therefait,  l 
after  the  Revolution  that  the  consumption  ui' 
began  to  be  at  all  general  in  this  couutrr.* 

St.  Hdena,  the  possession  of  whidi  bai  '-t. 
confirmed  to  the  Company  by  their  lart  diir«. 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1665,  hut  mnoi^ 
in  1612,  and  the  fbllowing  year  ref;ranud  br  t:- 
crown  to  the  Company  &r  ever.   On  tbe  36 
October,  1677,  they  also  obtained  a  new  dr* 
from  Charles  II.,  empowerii^  them,  amoD^ 
privileges,  to  coin  money  at  Bomba;  tnd '-  ' 
other  possessions  in  India.    In  1680  the  t> 
notice  occurs  of  a  ship  sent  by  the  Compu^ 
China.    In  1683  they  lost  their  factory  utBi-:- 
in  the  island  of  Java,  one  of  their  oldest  uul  >- 
establishments,  in  consequence  of  havicc  > 
the  unsuccessful  side  in  a  quarrel  betwetL 
king  and  his  son,  the  latter  of  whom  vis  es; 
by  the  Dutch,  who,  on  their  victory,  obtaiori 
session  of  the  factory,  whidi,  with  the  eicepi> 
a  few  years  during  the  last  war,  tfa^  btre  c  :- 
nued  to  hold  ever  since.  On  this  the  Ei^ifb--*-' 
blished  a  new  factory,  which  they  fortified  :. 
great  expense,  at  Beiicoolen,  near  the  Mfi^ 
extremity  of  Sumatra, — by  this  means  fieK:>- 
the  pepper  trade,  whidi  would  otherwise  bnc 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.   On  iek 
of  August,  1683,  Charles  II.  granted  the  Co::; 
another  charter,  conferring  upon  them  seme . 
powers,  in  particular  the  right  of  exercising  u  -" 
law  in  their  garrisons  in  India,  and  of  esubb- 
courts  for  the  trial  of  crimes  committed  oa  • 
seas  within  the  limits  of  their  trade.   Tbey  ^' ' 
wards  obtained  another  charter,  still  futthc: 
larging  their  privileges,  from  James  II., 
12th  of  April,  1686.   In  India,  in  the  meaatc 
they  had  become  involved  in  a  quanel  vit^ 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  within  whose  govemme&i  u 
had  had  a  flounahing  factory  at  Hooghly, 
on  the  west  branch  tn  the  Gaxq;ea,  ud  the  t' 
port  of  the  province ;  the  teiuU  of  whidi  vH  < ' 
some  fighting,  that  they  renooved  ia  16S7  ' 
Hooghly  to  ^tanutty,  a  place  twatfy-dm  e.  ' 
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lover  down,  and  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river.  From  this  village  sprung  the  magnificent 
modem  capital  of  Calcutta. 

There  remains  to  be  shortly  noticed  a  compara- 
tively new  branch  of  commerce,  which  was  already 
rising  into  importance, — that  carried  on  with  the 
settlements  in  North  America,  commonly,  in  those 
days,  called  the  Plantation  Trade.  Davenant  tells 
us  that,  according  to  "an  account  from  such  as 
have  formerly  perused  the  Custom  House  books 
with  great  care,'*  the  average  annual  value  of  ex- 
ports from  England  to  America,  in  provisions  of 
all  kinds,  apparel,  and  household  furniture,  in  the 
six  years  from  1682  to  1688,  was  about  350,000/. ; 
while  that  of  the  imports,  consisting  of  tobacco, 
sugar,  ginger,  cotton  wool,  fustic  wood,  indigo, 
cocoa,  fish,  pipe-staves,  masts,  fiirs,  &c.,  together 
with  fish  from  Newfoundland,  was  not  less  than 
950,000/.  Of  the  imports  he  calculates  that 
about  the  value  of  350,000/.  might  he  retained 
for  home  consumption ;  so  that  there  would  lemain 
about  600,000/.  worth  to  be  exported.* 

It  was  the  new  direction  given  to  trade  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  other 
by  the  interchange  of  commodities  thus  carried  on 
between  the  mother-country  and  her  Trans-atlantic 
colonies,  to  which  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  the 
eager  agitation  that  now  began  of  many  of  the 
principles  of  what  has,  in  more  recent  times,  been 
termed  the  science  of  Political  Economy.    It  is 
hardly  correct  to  state  that  the  birth  of  this  science 
in  England  is  to  be  dated  from  the  present  period  ; 
for  it  had  in  fact  been  a  subject  of  occasional  spe- 
culation for  at  least  a  century  before,  in  proof  of 
which  we  need  only  refer  to  the  yaj  remarkable 
tract  entitled  **  A  Compendious  or  Brief  Examin- 
ation of  certain  ordinary  Complaints  of  divers  of 
our  Countrymen  in  these  oar  Days,  by  W.  S.," 
(said  to  mean  William  Staflbrd,)  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1581,  and  which  discusses,  with  a  great 
deal  of  acuteness,  some  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  subject  of  the  origin  and 
distribution  of  wealth.f    But  the  subject  of  foreign 
trade  at  least  had  never  before  been  so  system- 
atically examined  as  it  now  came  to  be  by  a  crowd 
of  writers  in  the  disputes  that  arose  between  various 
rival  commercial  interests.    We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  the  reason- 
ings and  general  views  of  several  of  these  early 
speculators,  divided  as  they  already  were  into  a 
number  of  hostile  schools  and  foctions.   The  pre- 
valent or  more  popular  theories  were  what  have 
been   called  the  mercantfle  and  mannfacturing 
systems,  whicli,  althoi^jh  distinct,  were  so  far  from 
being  opposed,  that  a  belief  in  the  one  led  natu- 
rally to  the  adoption  of  the  other.   The  ro^njjfgc- 
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turing  system,  however,  was  held  by  some  who 
were  not  among  the  adherents  of  the  mercantile 
system ;  and  of  the  two  it  certainly  was  by  far 
the  least  unreasonable.  The  mercantile  system 
assumed,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
explain,  that  nothing  was  r«dly  wealth  except 
gold  and  silver;  and  that  consequently  the  sole 
test  of  the  proBtableness  of  any  branch  of  trade 
was  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  brought  more 
money  into  die  country  than  it  took  out  of  it.* 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  manufacturing 
system  was,  that  a  trade  was  profitable  to  the 
public  whenever,  by  means  of  any  restrictions  or 
exclusive  privileges,  it  could  be  made  gainful  to 
the  capitalists  by  whom  it  was  carried  on,  and  their 
equally  protected  allies,  the  raisers  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  merchandize,  the  export  of  which  it 
encoun^^.  The  interest  of  the  purchasers  and 
consumers  of  the  commoditiea  brought  home  by 
the  trade,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the  commu- 
nity, this  theory  entirely  overlooked,  or  at  any  rate 
treated  as  a  matter  of  very  secondary  importance. 
If  the  restrictions  under  which  the  trade  was  car- 
ried on  could  be  shown  to  be  advantageous  for 
those  actually  engaged  in  it,  that  was  enough — it 
was  assumed  that  they  must  be  beneficial  for  the 
public  generally.  There  was,  at  any  rate,  nothing 
in  all  this  repugnant  to,  or  irreconcileable  with,  the 
above-mentioned  principle  of  the  mercantile  sys- 
tem ; — on  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  that  nothing 
waa  a  gain  in  common  except  a  balance  in  money, 
or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  agreed  very 
well  with  the  further  notion  that  such  balance  and 
excess  were  to  be  best  secured,  not  by  leaving 
commerce  free  to  flow  in  its  natural  channels,  but 
by  forcing  it  in  particular  directions  through  all 
SOTts  of  embankmenta  and  artificial  conduits. 

The  most  noted  among  the  theoretical  writers 
on  the  subject  of  trade  in  this  age,  in  England, 
were  Mr.  Thomas  Mun,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  Sir 
William  Petty.  The  immediate  object  of  most  of 
the  publications  both  of  Mun  and  Child  was  the 
defence  of  the  East  India  Company  both  against 
the  assailants  of  its  exclusive  privileges  and  against 
other  parties  who  denounced  the  Indian  trade 
altogether  as  bringing  a  heavy  annual  loss  upon 
the  nation.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  gradual 
dawning  upon  men's  minds  of  just  views  as  to  this 
matter  with  the  advance  of  discussion  and  expe- 
rience. Before  the  controversy  about  the  trade 
with  India,  the  almost  universally  received  beUef 
had  been  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver 
ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  prevented  altogether. 
This  was  what  our  old  laws  had  constantly  at- 
tempted to  do  sod  in  fact  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1663  ftiat,  ft  Asraae  in  an  act  for  the  encourage- 
i»cnt  ot  trade  ^\^»  Car.  II.  c.  1,  s.  9),  it  was  made 
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«n  without  the  species  of  money  or  buUion,  and 
that  it  is  found  by  experience  that  they  are  carried 
in  greatest  abundance  (as  to  a  common  market) 
to  such  places  as  give  free  liberty  for  exporting  the 
eame,  and  itic  belter  to  keep  in  and  increase  the 
current  coins  of  this  kingdom."  Here  we  find  ap- 
parently a  partial  recognition  of  the  principle,  which 
was  properly  thedistiaguishingprincipleof  the  mer- 
cantile ayatem,  that  a  trade,  though  occasioning  the 


e^qwrt  of  bullion,  might  still  lie  pro6Uble,ifitiiiL- 
ports»  by  being  re-exported,  brought  htck  to  tii 
kingdom  more  bullion  than  had  in  the  first  icitEc:.- 
been  carried  out  It  was  upon  this  coQudenf< . 
that  Mun  first,  and  afterwards  Child,  endeivctTiii-, 
establish  the  profitableness  of  the  trade  wiih  lolii: 
they  did  not,  and  could  not,  deny  that  it  «l<  d 
to  be  carried  on  by  a  regular  annual  export"' - 
of  treasure  to  a  considerable  amount;  butthejok- 
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tended  that,  althoogh,  looked  at  by  itself,  it  tbus 
showed  an  unftvonrable  balance,  or,  in  other  wordH, 
might  be  called  a  losing  trade,  yet  it  became  in 
the  end  greatly  the  reverfic  by  the  much  greater 
amcrant  of  treasure  which  it  euabled  ua  every  year 
to  draw  back  from  other  Eoropeati  countries,  which 
ve  supplied,  after  satisfying^  our  own  consumption, 
with  eastern  connnoditieB.  As  an  answer  to  the 
particular  objection  which  it  professed  to  meet,  this 
reaBoniDg  was  sufficiently  conclusive ;  and  the  mer- 
cantile system,  in  so  far  as  it  opposed  the  old  pre- 
judice against  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in 
any  circumstances,  was  undoubtedly  in  the  right, 
and  was  a  step  in  advance.  It  was  even  in  ad- 
vance of  the  law  of  16fi3,  which  only  per- 
mitted the  exportation  of  foreign  bullion ;  for  the 
argument  urged  by  Mun  and  Child  implied 
no  limitation  of  that  kiud.  Mun  published  his 
Defence  of  the  East  tndia  Trade  m  1621;  his 
Treasure  by  F(nvigu  Trade,  his  principal  work,  did 
not  appear  till  16^,  some  years  after  the  autlior's 
death,  but  had  proba^dy  been  written  about  1685 
or  1640.*  Child's  New  DUcoune  of  Trade,  the 
prmcipd  olgect  of  wUch  was  to  ni^  the  redaction 
of  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  was  first  published,  aa 
already  stated,  in  1668,  and  re-published  in  1690 ; 
the  anonymous  pamphlet  attributed  to  him  in 
defence  of  the  East  India  Company  appeared,  as 
we  have  also  mentioned  above,  in  1677.  These 
vorks  of  Mun  and  Child,  mistaken  as  the  writers 
are  in  some  of  their  leading  principles,  contain 
many  incidental  arguments  and  remarks  of  great 
value,  and  which  must  have  materially  helped 
to  advance  the  science  of  which  they  treat,  not- 
withstanding their  fundamental  errors.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  Sir  William  Petty,  besides  his  Poli- 
tical Arithmetic,  which  treats  chiefly  of  the  subject 
of  population,  ia  hia  **  Quantulumcunque, "  a 
treatise  on  money,  published  in  1682,  in  which 
there  are  also  many  sound  observations,  though 
even  he  had  not  altogether  emancipated  himself, 
any  more  than  his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries, from  the  false  notion  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  gold  and  silver  distinguishing  them 
as  articles  of  commerce  from  all  other  commo- 
dities. The  first  promulgiUion  of  perfectly  sound 
views  upon  this  subject  was  reserved  for  a,  date  a 
few  years  beyond  the  close  of  the  present  period. 

In  1655  Cromwell  had  appointed  his  son 
Richard,  and  many  other  lords  of  his  coitiicil, 
judges,  and  gentlemen,  together  with  abuut  twenty 
merchants  of  Loudon,  York,  Newcastle,  Yarmouth, 
Dover,  and  other  towns,  **  to  meet  and  consider  by 
what  means  the  traffic  and  navupuion  of  the  Re- 
public  might  be  best  promoted  and  regulated," 
and  to  make  a  report  to  him  on  the  aubject-f  But 
the  first  permanent  Board  of  Tnde  appears  to 
have  been  that  established,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Ashley,  by  Charles  11.,  in  1668,  under  the  name 
of  the  Council  of  Commerce,  consisting  of  a  presi- 
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dent,  vice-president,  amd  nine  other  members,  with 
Tegular  salaries.  The  Earl  of  Sandwicii  was  ap^ 
pointed  the  first  president ;  and  after  his  death,  in 
the  sea-fight  of  1672,  Ashley  himself,  now  Earl  of 
ShafteAury  and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  nominated 
as  his  successor  in  a  new  commission,  in  which 
the  reasons  of  establishing  Ae  eoancil  were  stated 
to  he  the  consideraUe  enhovement  that  had  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  hia  majesty's  dominioDs,  "by 
the  occasion  of  many  great  colonies  and  plantations 
in  Arnica  and  elsewhere,"  and  the  increase  that 
the  customs  and  royal  revenues  had  received,  as 
well  as  the  trade  and  general  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  mutual  commerce  and  traffic  between 
England  and  the  said  colonies  and  plantations. 
This  Council  of  Commerce,  however,  remained  in 
existence  only  a  few  years,  Charles  probably  find- 
ing the  expense  inconvenient. 

According  to  the  account  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1791,  as  made  up  at  the  Navy 
Office,  the  tonnage  of  the  royal  navy  was,  at  the 
Restoration,  57,&3  tons;  in  1685,  at  the  end  of 
the  ragn  of  Charles  II.,  1Q3,558 ;  and  at  the  Re- 
volution, in  1688,  101^92.  Notwithstanding  the 
attention,  therefore,  which  James  II.  is  said  to 
have  paid  to  maritime  affairs,  and  the  liberal  ex- 
penditure on  this  branch  of  the  public  service  for 
which  it  is  customary  to  give  him  credit,  the  royal 
navy  would  appear  to  have  been  diminished  rather 
than  augmented  in  the  course  of  his  short  reign. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  Convention  Parliament, 
in  1660,  was  one  (the  12  Car.  II.  c.  35)  giving  a 
new  establishment  to  the  Post  Office,  or  raOfier 
continuing  the  regulations  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  Commonwealth  ordinance  in  1656.* 
The  lowest  rate  fixed  by  this  act  was  twopence, 
which  was  the  charge  for  a  single  letter  between 
places  not  more  than  eighty  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  That  is  nothing  aud  about  franking  in 
the  act;  although  a  resolution  brought  up  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1735,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House, 
affirms  that  the  privilege  of  franking  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  House  "began  with  the  erecting  a 
post-office  within  this  kingdom  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment." In  1663  the  post-office  revenue,  along 
with  the  produce  of  the  wine  licenses,  was  settled 
by  another  act  (15  Car.  11.  c.  14)  on  the  Duke  of 
York  and  his  heirs  male ;  at  which  time  it  appears 
from  a  clause  in  the  act  that  the  office  of  post- 
master-general was  farmed  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
21,500/.  On  the  accessim  of  James  II.  the 
revenue  of  the  p(nt*office  was  estimated  at  65,000/. 
per  annum.  As  connected  with  this  matter  it  may 
he  here  mentioned  that  the  first  toll-gates  or  turn- 
pikes erected  in  England  are  supposed  to  have 
been  established  in  1663,  by  the  act  15  Car.  II. 
c.  1,  entitled  An  Act  for  Repairing  the  Highways 
within  the  Counties  of  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and 
Huntingdon.  They  were  ordered  to  be  erected  at 
Wadesmill  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Caxton  in  Cam- 
hridgesbire,  and  at  Stilttm  in  Huntingdmshire. 
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The  preamble  of  the  act  recites  that  *'  the  ancient 
highway  and  post-road  leading  from  London  to 
York,  and  so  into  Scotland,  and  likewise  from 
London  into  Lincolnshire,  lieth  for  many  miles  in 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Hun- 
tingdon, in  many  of  which  places  the  road,  by 
reason  of  the  great  and  many  loads  which  are 
veekly  drawn  in  waggons  through  the  said  places, 
as  well  by  reason  of  the  great  trade  of  barley  and 
malt  that  cometh  to  Ware,  and  so  is  conveyed  by 
water  to  the  city  of  London,  as  other  carriages, 
both  from  the  north  parts,  as  also  from  the  city  of 
Norwich,  St.  Edmondsbury,  and  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  London,  is  very  ruinous,  and  become 
almost  impassable,  insomuch  that  it  is  become 
very  dangerous  to  all  his  majesty's  liege  people 
that  pass  that  way." 

The  growth  of  London  during  the  present  pe- 
riod, notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  great 
plague  and  fire,  still  proceeded  at  an  accelerating 
rate.  We  shall  briefly  note  down  in  their  chrono- 
logicul  order  a  few  of  the  facts  which  more  dis- 
tinctly indicate  this  continued  extension  of  the 
English  metropolis.  An  act  passed  in  1662  (the 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  2),  for  repairing  the  high- 
ways in  London  and  Westminster,  supplies  us 
with  various  particulars  as  to  its  state  at  that  time. 
The  preamble  of  the  act  recitea  that    the  common 


h^hways  leading  unto  and  fratn  the  cities  of  Loc- 
don  and  Westminster  and  the  suburbs  thereof,  aid 
other  places  within  the  present  weekly  biDi  cf 
mortality,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  booiB 

lately  built,  and  through  the  stopping  and  fiUic; 
up  the  ditches  and  sewers,  and  neglect  of  timeh 
reparations,  are  at  present,  and  for  some  ;nn 
past  have  been,  so  miry  and  foul  as  is  not  os'j 
very  noisome,  dangerous,  and  inconvenient  to  ifee 
inhabitants  thereabouts,  but  to  all  the  king's  1ie?r 
people  riding  and  traveling  to  and  from  tbc  mi 
cities.**  The  following  *'  common  highws}^  avl 
new-built  streets**  are  particularly  ordered  to  be 
immediately  repaired,  new-paved,  or  oihenrise 
amended — namely,  "  the  street  or  way  from  the 
end  of  Petty  France  to  St.  James's  House,  and  one 
other  street  from  St.  James's  House  up  to  Uie  Htgfa* 
way  (the  present  St.  James's-street),  and  ui: 
other  street  in  St.  James's  Fields,  commonly  nDa! 
the  Pall  Mall,  and  also  one  other  street  bc^nnic^ 
from  the  Mews  up  to  Piccadilly  (the  present  Hay* 
market),  and  irom  thence  towards  the  S-toat 
Bridge  to  the  furthermost  building  near  the  Bu!:, 
at  the  corner  of  Air-street."  The  number  of  Wl- 
ney-coaches  now  allowed  to  be  licensed,  it  appears 
from  another  clause  of  the  act,  was  four  hunditd, 
or  one  hundred  more  than  in  1654.*  Aootbo 
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clause,  on  the  ground  that  *'  great  quantities  of  sea- 
coal  ashes,  dust,  dirt,  and  other  61th,  of  late  times 
have  been  and  daily  are  thrown  into  the  streets, 
lanes,  and  alleys"  of  the  capital,  directs  the  inha* 
biutnts  to  sweep  the  streets  before  their  respective 
houses  twice  a  veelc,  under  a  penalty  of  3f.  4d.  for 
every  instaoce  of  neglecL   Every  person  whose 
bouse  froQted  the  street  vas  also  ordered  to  **  hang 
out  candles  or  lights  in  lanthonis  or  otherwise  in 
some  part  of  tus  house  next  the  street"  every  night, 
between  Miclu«lmas  and  Lady-day,  from  dark 
until  oine  o'clock  in  the  evenii^,  under  the  penalty 
of  Is.   So  that  at  this  time  the  streets  of  Ixndon 
were  not  lighted  at  all  during  the  summer  months, 
and  not  after  nine  o'clock  even  in  winter.  Finally, 
a  list  is  given  of  streets  which  the  lord  mayor  and 
city  authorities  are  authorized  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions for  repairing,  as  being  "  so  narrow  that  they 
are  incommodious  to  coaches,  carts,  and  passen- 
gers, and  prejudicial  to  commerce  and  trading:" 
these  were,  "  the  street  or  passage  at  or  near  the 
Stocks  in  London,  the  street  and  passage  from 
Fleet  Conduit  to  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London,  the 
passage  through  the  White  Hart  Inn  from  the 
t>tnmd  into  Covent  Garden,  the  street  and  passage 
by  and  near  Exeter  House  and  the  Savoy  (being 
obstructed  hy  a  rail  and  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground  thereabouts),  the  passage  and  street  of  St. 
Martin's-lane  out  of  the  Strand,  the  passage  or 
street  of  Field-lane,  commonly  called  Jack-an- 
apes-Iane,  going  between  Chancery-lane  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  the  passage  and  Gatehouse  of 
Cheapside  into  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  passage 
asaiiist  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  the  West  (being 
obstructed  by  a  wall),  the  street  and  passage  by 
and  near  the  west  end  of  the  Poultry  in  London 
and  the  passage  at  Temple  Bar."     After  the 
^at  fire  in  1666,  various  additional  streets  in 
the  part  of  the  city  that  had  to  be  rebuilt  were 
irdered  to  be  widened  by  two  other  acts  (the 
IS  and  19  Car.  II.  c.  8,  i.  21,  22;  and  the  22 
Car.  11.  c.  1 1,  B.  1).   This  terriUe  visitation,  and 
he  pestilence  by  which  it  was  {acceded,  instead 
)f  half  destroying  and  depopulating  the  metropolis, 
tii]y  gave  a  new  impulse  to  its  increase  both  in 
lize  and  in  number  of  inhabitants.    After  a  few 
■ears  the  portion  of  it  that  had  been  laid  waste 
use  again  from  its  ruins  greatly  improved  in 
nany  respects — ■with  the  old  narrow  and  crooked 
treets  for  the  most  part  straightened  and  made 
omparatively  spacious  and  airy,  and  with  the  sub- 
titution  everywhere  of  houses  of  brick,  separated 
J  substantial  party-walls,  for  the  former  tenements 
f  wood  that  offered  one  continued  dry  forest  to 
''hatever  chance  spark  might  at  any  time  fall 
mong  them.    New  buildings  also  continued  to 
pread  faster  than  ever  beyond  the  ancient  limits, 
n  1674  an  order  in  council  was  issued  to  restrain 
uch  extension,— for  the  last  time,  it  is  believed, 
lat  that  exercise  of  the  pren^tive  was  attempted, 
'he  increase  of  the  west  end  continued  to  proceed 
t  so  great  a  rate  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Uie  next 
!ign(1685),  acts  of  parliameut  were  passed  erect- 


ing two  new  parishes  in  that  quarter:  the  one, 
that  of  St.  Anne's,  Westminster,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  streets  that  had  recently  been  erected  on 
a  piece  of  ground  formerly  called  Kemp's  Field  ; 
the  other,  that  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  com- 
prehending Jermyn-street  and  other  neighbouring 
streets,  lately  erected  on  what  used  to  be  called  St. 
James's  Fields.*  Both  these  districts  had  been 
till  now  induded  in  ^e  parish  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields.  Sir  William  Petty,  we  may  observe, 
in  his  Political  Arithmetic,  published  in  1687, 
estimates  the  population  of  London  at  696,000. 
He  founds  his  calculation  on  the  number  of  burials 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  the  annual  average  of 
which  he  makes  to  be  23,212 ;  and  on  the  assump- 
tion that  one  person  in  every  thirty  died  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Ten  years  later,  Gregory  King, 
calculating  from  the  number  of  houses  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  hearth-money  returns,  made  the 
population  of  London  to  amount  only  to  about 
530,000.t  This  estimate  is  probably  as  much  too 
low  a.B  that  of  Petty  may  be  too  high. 

The  money  of  the  commonwealth  was  all  called 
in  after  the  Restoration,  and  a  new  gold  and  silver 
coinage  immediately  struck,  similar  to  Uiat  of  the 
preceding  reigu.  In  this  first  coin^  of  Charles 
II.  the  pieces  were  formed  hy  the  ancient  method 
of  hammering ;  the  minters  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  coining  Cromwell's  milled  money 
having,  it  is  supposed,  withdrawn  or  concealed 
themselves,  in  apprehension  of  punishment,and pro- 
bably also  carried  their  machinery  away  with  them. 
Milled  money,  however,  was  again  coined  in  1662, 
and  of  a  sort  superior  to  any  that  had  as  yet  been 
produced,  having  graining  or  letters  upon  the  rim, 
an  improvement  which  had  not  appeared  upon  the 
milled  money  either  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  of 
Charles  I.  The  new  gold  coin  called  the  guinea 
was  first  struck  in  1662,  without  graining  on  the 
rim,  and  with  graining  in  1664.  It  was  so  called 
as  being  made  of  gold  brought  from  Guinea  by 
die  African  Company,  who,  as  an  encouragement 
to  them  to  bring  over  gold  to  be  coined,  were  per- 
mitted by  their  charter  to  have  their  stamp  of  an 
elephant  impreseed  upon  whatever  pieces  should 
be  struck  from  the  metal  they  imported.  On  all 
the  English  money  of  Charles  IF.,  coined  after 
1662,  his  head  is  made  to  look  to  the  left,  being 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  his  father's 
head  is  placed ;  and  ever  since  it  has  been  ob' 
served  as  a  rule  to  make  two  successive  sovereigns 
look  in  opposite  ways  on  their  respective  coinages. 
Private  halfpence  and  farthings  of  copper  and 
brass,  such  as  were  formerly  common,!  had  ^in 
come  into  use  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  they  continued  to  circulate  after  the  Restora- 
tion till  they  were  supplanted  by  an  issue  of  the 
same  descriptions  of  money  from  the  Royal  Mint 

"  In  the  common  edition*  ot  tbo  lUtntM  theie  aett  an  Ineluded 
Rraimg  the  public  uU.  uid  nnmbend  Utc.  II.  c.  30  and  82:  In  th« 
BseoN  CommiMion  adlllgB  their  UUm  an  glvon  la  Ibe  lUt  of  ptivata 

acts. 

t  FoHlical  CoDcliiiioua. 
i  See  ante,  p.  6M. 
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Chit.  IV.]  NATIONAL 

in  1672—4  prenona  coinage  of  Uie  year  1665 
having  been  called  in  after  onl^  a  very  smdl  por- 
tion m  it  had  got  into  circulatioD.  Id  1684,  the 
lut  year  of  hit  reigDi  Charles  coined  &rthings  of 
tin,  with  only  a  bit  of  copper  in  the  middle.  The 
figure,  still  retained,  of  Britannia  sitting  on  a 
globe,  holding  in  her  right  hand  an  olive-brancb, 
and  in  her  left  a  epear  and  shield,  first  appears  on 
the  copper  coinage  of  this  reign — having  been 
modelled,  it  is  said,  afier  the  celebrated  court 
beauty.  Miss  Stewart,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Richmond. 

The  money  of  James  11.  is  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  of  his  brother.  His  only  fartfainra  and 
halfpence,  like  those  struck  by  Clutrles  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  are  of  tin,  with  a  bit  of  copper  in 
the  centre.  After  his  abdication  he  coined  money 
in  Ireland  out  of  old  bnss  guns  and  kitchen  utenr 
ails,  and  attempted  to  make  it  current  as  sterling 
silver.  Afterwards  even  the  brsas  failed,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fabricate  crowns,  balfcrovms,  shil- 
lings, and  sixpences  out  of  pewter. 

The  most  important  circumstance  that  occurred 
during  the  present  period  which  materially  affected 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts  was  the  revocation  of 
theedictofNanteB,by  Louis XIV., in  1685,»  which 
compelled  many  thousands  of  French  artisans  to 
seek  refuge  in  England.  A  numerous  body  of  these 
emigrants  settled  in  Spitalfields  as  silk-weavers ; 
and  their  superior  taste,  skill,  and  ingenuity  were 
displayed  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  silks, 
brocades,  satins,  and  lutestrings  whicli  the  looms 
<d  Englfuid  soon  afterwards  produced.  Fine  paper 
for  writing,  whi^K  had  been  formerly  imported, 
chiefly  from  France,  was  manu&Ctured  in  £^^and 
about  the  close  of  the  period ;  and  for  the  mtro- 
duction  of  this  improvement  in  the  art  of  paper- 
nuking  we  were  probably  indebted  to  the  reAtgees. 
The  manufacture  of  glass  was  also  greatly  improved 
by  foreign  artisans  whom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
brought  from  Venice  about  1610. 

With  a  view  to  extend  the  woollen-cloth  manu- 
facture,— the  great  staple  of  the  country, — the  ex- 
portation of  wool  and  all  materials  used  in  scouring 
wool  continued  to  be  prohibited  during  the  whole 
of  the  period.  A  singular  law  was  passed  in  1666 
(the  18  Car.  II.  c.  4)  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  by  which  it  was  directed 
that  no  person  should  be  biuried  in  any  sort  of 
grave-dress  not  entirely  compbsed  of  wool,  nnder 
a  penalty  of  five  pounds  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish;  and  ttus  having  been  found  inadequate, 
another  was  passed  in  1678  (the  30  Car.  11.  c.  3), 
which  required  persons  in  holy  orders  to  take  an 
aflidavit  in  every  case  from  a  relalive  of  the  de- 
ceased, at  the  time  of  the  interment,  showing  that 
the  statute  had  been  observed.  In  1666  a  person 
from  the  'Netherlands  came  over  with  several  of 
his  countrymen,  and  set  up  an  establishment  for 
dyeing  and  dressing  white  woollen  cloths,  in  which 
we  had  been  surpassed  by  foreign^.   About  the 

■  Sreaiitig.r.78j  (wbMV,  bowmr,  ia  tlwiwCebU96iipcbit«dbT 
kUtalM  for  16^}, 
VOL.  Ill, 
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same  time,  or  perhaps  a  ftw  years  afterwards,  an 
improved  weaving- machine,  called  the  Dutch  loom, 
was  brought  into  England  from  Holland.* 

Guernsey  and  Jersey,  with  the  other  Channel 
Islands,  were  partially  exempted  from  an  act  passed 
in  1660,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool  from 
England,  being  allowed  to  receive  under  licence 
3300  to(U  of  uncombed  wool,  the  weight  of  each 
tod  not  to  exceed  thirty-two  pounds.  The  manu- 
facture of  stockings  and  hosiery,  for  which  these 
islands  have  since  been  celebrated,  soon  became 
very  flourishing ;  and  it  is  said  that  those  engaged 
in  this  brsnch  of  industry  in  other  parts  of  England, 
particularly  in  Somersetshire,  complained  of  the 

{trivileges  their  competitors  enjoyed  in  being  sl- 
owed to  import  wool  in  the  raw  state. 

In  1666  an  act  was  passed  for  encouraging  the 
manufacture  and  making  of  linen  cloth  and  tapes- 
try, and  extraordinary  encouiurement  was  offered 
to  those  who  set  up  tin  trade  of  hemp-dressing  or 
any  others  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  linen. 
Foreigners,  after  being  engaged  in  these  trades  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  were  to  be  considered  as 
natural-born  subjects  on  taking  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy.!  In  1669  certain  French 
Protestants  settied  at  Ipswich,  and  manufactured 
fine  linens  which  were  sold  as  high  as  I5s.  an  ell. 
During  the  present  period  the  manufacture  of 
linens,  introduced  by  tiie  Scotch  into  the  north  of 
Ireland,  was  gradually  rising  into  importance. 

The  printing  of  calicos  was  commenced  in  Lon- 
don in  1616,  m  in^ation  of  the  &brics  of  India, 
which  were  now  in  very  general  use.  A  writer  of 
t^e  day  remarks  that,  "  instead  of  green  aay,  that 
was  wont  to  be  nsed  for  children's  frocks,  is  now 
used  painted  and  Indian  and  striped  calico,  and 
instead  of  a  perpetuano  or  a  shallon  to  line  men's 
coats  with,  IS  used  sometimes  a  glazed  calico, 
which  in  the  whole  is  not  12d.  cheaper  and  abund- 
antly worse.*'! 

London  continued  to  be  almost  the  onl^  place 
in  which  the  silk  manufacture  was  carried  on; 
though  a  writer  in  1618  observes  that  there  was 
to  be  found  "  here  and  there  a  silk-weaver  (of  jate 
years)  in  small  cities  and  market-towns."  In 
reply  to  a  petition  of  the  weavers,  complaining  of 
the  importation  of  silk  goods  from  India,  the  East 
India  Company  put  forth  a  statement,  in  1681, 
showing  that  since  they  had  begun  importing  raw 
silk  the  manufacture  in  England  had  increased 
three-fourths.  By  an  act  passed  in  1662,  silk- 
throwsters  were  required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years  to  their  trade.$  Abont  1680  it  is 
notic«l  tlut  there  hsd  been  **  engines  of  late  in- 
vented that  do  weave  only  narrow  ribands but 
these  were  of  such  inferior  quality  tiiat  none  but 

*  The  rollowinic  ncUoct  from  ■  work  pubUiIied  io  1677  <*H1  parlup* 
1m  tntrreiimi;  lo  tlioM  wlui  lisve  k  technical  Hnowlmig*  ur  the  woollen 
m  an  u  rum  re "  Evarv  S  IIir,  of  wuol.  wtileh  i*  wonh  m^HMt  SM.,  will 
make  a  ynrtt  of  kersey  n-ortli  about  5i.  or  61.;  and  nmr  4IIm.  of 
waul,  vtxth  niHiut  3i.  iit .  will  makr  n  yard  of  browl-cloth  worth 
lit.  or  ISt " — MMient  Tndtt  Ptcautd. 

i  lo  Car.  II.  o.  19. 

t  Ancieut  Trailei  Dmtad. 

{  l«Car.II.o.S. 
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hawken  and  pedlen  would  have  tnything  to  do 

with  them. 

By  an  act  pasBed  in  1662  the  importation  of 
foreign  bone-lace,  cut-work,  embroidery,  fringe, 
band-stringB,  buttons,  and  needle-work  was  pro- 
hibited, on  the  ground  that  many  persona  obtained 
a  living  in  England  by  making  these  articles,  in 
which  they  used  a  large  quantity  of  silk.* 

In  the  metallic  manufactures  we  have  to  notice 
the  introducdoa  of  the  art  of  tinning  plate-iron 
from  Qennany.  by  Andrew  Yarranton,  an  inge- 
nious man  who  waa  sent  over  by  a  company  to 
learn  the  process.  He  brought  some  German 
workmen  back  with  him,  and  the  manufacture  was 
proceeding  very  succeasfuUy,  when,  as  it  is  itated, 
«  person  enjoying  iiavour  at  court  having  made 
himself  acquainted  with  Tarranton's  process,  ob- 
tained a  patent,  and  the  first  undertakers  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  The  first 
wire-mill  in  England  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
during  this  period  by  a  Dutchman,  at  Sheen 
(Richmond),  in  Surrey.  A  yellow  metal  resem- 
bling gold  waa  also  made  for  the  first  time.  The 
inventor  being  mider  the  patronage  of  Prince  Rupert 
L*  UCu.lI.e.18. 


(Duke  of  Cumberland),  the  name  giTOi  to  tiiii 
material  was  "  prince's  metal,"  by  whldi  uik  i: 
is  still  known. 

A  floating-machine,  worked  by  horses,  ki 
towing  large  ships  against  wind  and  tide,  icd  i 
diving-machine,  were  amongst  tiie  mechuiol  in- 
ventionswhich  obtained  Prince  Rupert's pttnmm. 
The  latter  was  soon  turned  to  profitable  tccouu, 
Sir  William  Phipps  employing  it  in  biinging  op 
treasure  from  a  Spanish  ship  which  had  beeo  lou 
in  the  West  Indiea. 

Since  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns  had  bten 
gradually  losing  their  ezclusire  priTikgts, 
number  of  persons  liviiw  trade  and  induitiT 
had  greatly  increased.  Dimng  the  preaent  poio^ 
complaints  are  made  of  "  pet^  diopkeepen  being 
in  country  viilagea and  it  is  stated  bj  m 
writer  that  **  now,  in  every  country  vilUgc  where 
is,  it  may  be,  not  above  ten  houses,  there  it  i 
shopkeeper,  and  one  that  never  served  an  ipprcD* 
ticeahip  to  a  shopkeeping  trade  whsttocTrr.^ 
They  are  described  as  not  dealers  in  pins  oxy,'' 
but  as  carrying  <m  a  good  trade.  Tbc  "nuD"  a 
cities  and  maiket-tovna  was  predicted  fera  tla 
came. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE'ARTS. 


Mii.Toir,  from  w.  Minlnture  by  Fnithorne.  Bat,  fh>m  a  Picture  in  the  Brillth  Muteutn. 

TiHVLi,  rroni  k  Picture  fay  Sir  Peter  Leiy.  Dktdin,  from  «  Fidura  by  Iludtno,  io  Trlully  College,  Cunbriiln. 

HoSBKd,  rram  a  Picture  by  Dobton,  la  room*  or  Eoyftl  Society.  Botli,  bata  a  Pieiure  in  the  Collectioa  of  the  late  Lord  Dorer. 


HE  age  of  the  Civil 
War  and  of  the  Com- 
Tnonwealth  does  not 
present  an  absolute 
blank  in  the  history 
of  our  highest  lite- 
rature ;  but,  unless 
we  are  to  except  the 
Areopagitica  of  Mil- 
ton, the  Liberty  of 
Prophesying  and  a 
few  other  controver- 
sial or  theological 
treatises  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  the  suc- 
;easive  apocalypses  of  the  iraperturbuble  dreamer 


of  Norwich,*  no  work  of  genius  of  the  first  class 
appeared  in  England  in  the  twenty  years  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Restoration, 
and  the  literary  productions  having  any  enduring 
life  in  them  at  all  that  are  to  be  assigned  to  that 
space  make  but  a  very  scanty  sprinkling.  It  was 
a  time  when  men  wrote  and  thought,  as  they  acted, 
merely  for  the  passing  moment.  The  unprinted 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  indeed,  were  now 
sent  to  the  press,  as  well  as  other  dramatic  works 
written  in  the  last  age,  the  theatres,  by  which  they 
used  to  be  published  in  another  way,  being  shut 
up — a  significant  intimation,  rather  than  anything 
else,  that  the  great  age  of  the  drama  was  at  an 
end.    A  new  play  continued  to  ^drop  occasionally 

,   See  ante,  p.  613.   
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from  the  commonplace  pen  of  Rhirley — almost  the 
■olitary  succesBor  of  the  Shakspearee,  the  Fletchers, 
the  JoDBons,  the  Massuigen,  the  Fords,  and  the 
rest  of  that  bright  throng.  All  other  poetf7,aB  well 
as  dramatic  poetiy,  -was  nearly  silent — ^hushed 
partly  by  the  din  of  arms  and  of  theological  and 
political  Btrifei  more  by  the  frown  of  triumphant 
Puritanism,  boasting  to  itself  that  it  had  put  down 
all  the  other  fine  arts  as  well  as  poetry,  never 
again  to  lift  their  heads  in  England.  It  is  obserr- 
able  that  even  the  confusion  of  the  contest  that 
lasted  till  after  the  king's  death  did  not  so  com- 
pletely banish  the  muses,  or  drown  their  voice,  as 
did  the  grim  tranquillity  under  the  sway  of  the 
parliament  that  followed.  The  time  of  the  war, 
besides  the  treatises  just  alluded  to  of  Milton, 
Taylor,  and  Browne,  produced  the  Cooper's  Hill 
and  some  other  poetical  pieces  by  Denham,  and 
the  republication  of  tiie  Comui  and  other  early 
poems  of  Milton ;  the  collection  of  the  plays  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  uid  Cowley's  volume  en- 
titled "The  Mistress"  appeared  in  1647,  in  the 
short  interval  of  doubtful  quiet  between  the  first 
and  the  second  war;  the  volume  of  Herrick's 
poetry  was  published  the  next  year,  while  the 
second  war  was  still  raging,  or  immediately  after  its 
close;  Lovelace's  first  volume,  in  1649,  probably 
before  the  execution  of  the  king.  Hobbes's  Levi- 
athan and  one  or  two  other  treatises  of  his,  all  written 
some  time  before,  were  printed  in  London  in  1650 
and  1651,  while  the  author  was  resident  in  Paris. 
For  some  years  from  this  date  the  blank  is  nearly 
absolute.  Then,  when  the  more  liberal  despotism 
of  Cromwell  had  displaced  the  Presbyterian  mo- 
nnenesB  of  the  parliament,  we  have  Fuller's  Church 
Hiatory  printed  in  1655;  Harrington's  Oceana, 
and  the  collection  of  Cowley's  poetry,  in  1656 ; 
Browne'a  Hydriotaphia  and  Garden  <^  Cyrus,  in 
1658 ;  Lovelace's  second  volume,  and  Halea'a 
Kemains,  in  1659;  together  with  two  or  three 
philosophical  publications  by  Hobbes,  and  a  few 
short  pieces  in  verse  by  Wuler,  of  which  the  most 
famous  is  his  Panegyric  on  Oliver  Cromwell, 
written  after  the  Protector's  death,  an  occasion 
which  also  afforded  its  first  considerable  theme  to 
the  ripening  genius  of  Dryden.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
moreover,  ^t,  with  one  illustrious  exception,  none 
of  the  writers  that  have  been  named  belonged  to 
the  prevailing  faction  ; — if  Waller  and  Dryden 
took  that  side  in  their  verses  for  a  moment,  it 
miut  be  admitted  that  they  both  amply  made  up 
for  their  Inrief  conformity ;  Denham,  Browne, 
Taylor,  Herrick,  Lovelace,  Fuller,  Hales,  Hobbes, 
Cowley,  were  all  oonustent,  most  of  them  ardent, 
royalists ;  Harrington  was  a  theoretical  republican, 
but  eveu  he  was  a  royalist  by  personu  attach- 
ments ;  Milton  alone  was  in  life  and  heart  a  Com- 
monwealth-man and  a  Cromwellian. 
'  From  the  appearance  of  his  minor  poems,  in 
1645,  Milton  had  published  no  poetry,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sonnet  to  Henry  Lawes,  the  musi- 
cian, prefixed  to  a  collection  of  Psalm  tunes  by 
that  composer  in  1648,  till  he  gave  to  the  world  his 


Paradise  Lost,  in  Ten  Boc^s,  in  1661.  I1I61I 
ajppeared  his  Paradise  Ref^ined  and  Sran  J{ii 
nutea ;  in  1673  a  new  editicn  of  his  mintrfMi, 
with  nine  new  sonnets  and  other  tdditkiiii;Bdx 
1674,  what  is  properly  the  secaod  cdititoifi 
Paradise  Lost,  now  divided  into  Twdn  Bob. 
He  died  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  NorcmbcTjiiitk 
year,  when  witliin  about  a  month  of 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  pme  n 
ings  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  inac 
Book.*    Verse,  however,  was  the  fonn  imk 
his  genius  had  earliest  expressed  iti^  tnd 
that,  in  which  he  had  first  come  forth  u  nn^ 
Passing  over  his  paraphrases  of  one  a  two 
done  at  a  still  earlier  age,  we  have  abandiBt 
raise  of  the  future  great  poet  in  his  hm  'Oix 
Death  of  a  Fair  Infimt,"  b^innin^ 

O  Unit  iamtt,  w  mmer  Uon  M  bbM. 

written  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  andBtlllBnt: 
the  College  Exercise,"  written  in  hii  niuttc: 
year.  A  portion  of  this  latter  is  slnmt  m  p 
pbetic  aa  it  ia  beautiful;  and,  as  the  vena  ir 
not  been  much noticed,t  we  will  heregini^^ 
them  :— 

Hail.'ntttive  Lancaaxe,  thmt  by  lidm 
Did 'it  move  toy  ont  ntdcavouriD^  toetDc  U  tpi^ 
AdiI  niBd'at  iin|<erf<:cl  woidi  wilh  chililMh  tiif*. 
HalF-nnproDoaDocdt  ilMa  ihrangh  nj  ivlnttpi'. 

•  •         •  a  • 

I  iMvt  tamt  naked  tlH)ii|1iU  that  nm  aboaU 
And  Icndljr  knoek  to  baMtb^waaiaMli 
And,  VMrj  of  llMir  nlHi^  do  fiDi*  fby 
TUl  thoa  hau  dack*d  them  in  thair  botvnf.l 

•  •        •        •  • 
Yet  I  bad  raUwr,  if  I  wm  to  rhooM, 
Thy  mitIcv  in  tone  Efsvcr  Milgeet  at. 

Such  aa  nay  mitke  uee  wanih  ifay  coAii  mH. 
Me  for*  Iboa  dothe  my  fancy  in  S(  aoud: 
Such  whm  rhe  deep  traoaported  nind  mar  mu 
Alxne  the  wheeling  txdea,  and  at  heavd'adciK 
Look  In.  and  aee  eun  blinfnl  drity 
How  he  before  the  Ihundetona  thione  dMb  it, 
LUtenlng  to  what  nmhorn  ApoUo  ai«|a 
To  the  touch  of  golden  wiiee,  while  BcbaWip 
Iminortel  nectar  to  her  kingly  aire ; 
Then  paerinx  thnintEh  the  apbm*  of  watchM  In 
And  miaty  reeiona  of  wide  air  neat  Ubdrti 
And  htlli  oi  tnow,  and  krfU  of  piM  tbaadet. 
Mar  tell  at  lensih  how  green-eyed  Nrpinaattm 
lo  necTPB'a  deSaiice  muateiing  all  Ut  wam; 
Then  alnjc  of  ■ecrri  thlnga  that  eanw  ta  paw 
When  beldam  Nature  In  her  cndle  «aa; 
Andlaat  of  kinitt,  andqtm-ni;  aodheraeti^ 
Such  aa  the  wiae  DenuMocua  once  lotd 
In  aolrnin  masgt  at  King  Alcinoaa'  frmtX, 
While  aad  Ulynet'  aoni  and  all  the  Mat 
Are  held  with  hia  mek)dlona  harmoay 
In  wtlUngebMnaasdaweet  rapttvity. 

This  was  written  in  1627.  Fourteen  van  > 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  where  vnx  ^ 
juvenile  Latin  compositions,  and  some  0^ ' 
the  same  langua|;e,  whidi,  he  tdlsa^)lt''" 
shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  ataWJi^^ 
patch  up  amongst  them,  were  recerred  viA  *^ 
encomiums,  which  thie  Italian  ia  aotftrvr.l 
bestow  on  men  of  this  nde  the  Alps  ;**  wi 
assenting  in  so  far  to  these  commenditioes>  ^ 
not  less  to  an  inward  prompting  whidi  P, 
daily  upon  him,  he  luid  ventured  to  inAti^  ' 
hope  that,  by  labour  and  study— ^  which  1 

•  See  ante,  pp.  609,610.  , 
t  Mr.HaUa«.iablaUiew«ifcandMUI«taliRrfK^- 

veitenUy  uaurnea  Ibatwe  ban  asSllBdiMneaf  l""**^' 

beJbre  bU  twwMy  weoad  jeox. 
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he  nobly  says,  *•  to  !«  my  portion  in  this  life" — 
joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  he 
"  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written  in 
after-times  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die" 
—he  continued  etiU  inclined  to  fix  all  the  industry 
and  art  he  could  unite  to  the  adorning  of  his  native 
tongue — or,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  to  be  an  inter- 
preter and  relater  of  the  best  and  sagest  things 
among  mine  own  citizens,  throughout  this  island, 
in  the  mother-dialect; — that  what  the  greatest 
and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modern 
Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  old,  did  for  their 
country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and 
above  of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine ; 
not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad,  though  per- 
haps I  could  attain  to  that,  but  content  with 
these  British  islands  at  my  world     and  he  again, 
more  distinctly  than  before,  thot^h  still  only  in 
general  expressions,  announced  the  great  design, 
"  of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting,*'  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  one  day  to  accomplish-- 
whether  in  the  epicform,ase:(emplifiedby  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Tasso,  or  after  the  dramatic,  "  wherein 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign" — or  in  the  style 
of*'  those  magnific  odes  and  hymns"  of  Pindarus 
and  CallimachuB — not  foi^tting  that  of  all  these 
kinds  of  writing  the  highest  models  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures — in  the  Book  of  Joh,  in 
[he  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,  in  the  frequrait  songs  interspersed  through- 
yat  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.    '*  The  thing 
■rbich  I  had  to  say,"  concluded  this  remarkable 
umouncement,  "  and  those  intentions  which  have 
lived  within  me  ever  since  X  could  conceive  m^nelf 
mything  woxth  to  my  country,  i  return  to  crave 
ucuse  that  iirgent  reason  hath  plucked  from  me 
>y  an  abortive  and  foredated  discovery.   And  the 
tccompliahment  of  them  lies  not  hat  in  a  power 
ibove  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by 
nore  studious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more 
inwearied  spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost 
iver  of  myself,  as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will 
extend ;  and  that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised 
lerself  from  this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelaty,  un- 
ler  whose  inquisitorious  and  tyrannical  duncery 
10  free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish.    Neither  do 
think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  any  knowing 
eader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet  I  may  go  on 
rust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am 
low  indebted  ;  as  being  a  work  not  to  be  raised 
rom  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like 
hat  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some 
ulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming 
larasite ;  uor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of 
ame  Memory  And  her  Siren  daughters ; .  but  by 
evout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich 
nth  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out 
lis  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  hia  altar, 
0  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases. 
Lo  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  read- 
ng,  steady  observation,  insight  into  all  seemly 
nd  generous  arts  and  affairs.  Till  which  in  some 
aeaaure  be  accomplished,  at  mine  own  peril  and 
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cost  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation  from 
as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  hazard  as  much  credu- 
lity upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them."* 
Beiore  this,  Milton  bad  published  of  his  poetry 
only  his  Comua  and  Lycidas ;  the  former  in  1637, 
the  latter  with  some  otherCambridge  verses  on  the 
same  occasion,  the  loss  at  sea  of  his  friend  Edward 
King,  in  1638;  but,  besides  some  of  his  sonnets 
and  other  minor  pieces,  he  had  also  written  the 
fragment  entitled  Arcades  and  the  two  companion 
poems  the  L*  Allegro  and  the  II  Fenseroeo.  These 
productions  already  attested  the  worthy  successor 
of  the  greatest  writers  of  English  verse  in  the  pre- 
ceding age — recalling  the  fancy  and  the  melody  of 
the  minor  poems  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  and 
of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher.  The 
Comus,  indeed,  might  be  considered  as  an  avowed 
imitation  of  the  last-mentioned  production.  The 
resemblance  in  poetical  character  between  the 
two  sylvan  dramas  of  Fletcher  and  Milton  is 
very  close ;  and  they  may  be  said  to  stand  apart 
from  all  else  in  our  literature — for  Ben  Jonaon's 
Sad  Sheperd  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
with  either,  and  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Shakspeare,  ever  creative,  passionate,  and  dra- 
matic beyond  all  other  writers,  has  soared  so  high 
above  both,  whether  we  look  to  the  supernatural 
part  of  his  fable  or  to  its  scenes  of  human  interest, 
that  we  are  little  reminded  of  his  peopled  wood- 
lands, his  fairies,  his  lovers,  or  his  glorious  "  rude 
mechanicals,"  either  by  the  Faithful  Shepherdess 
or  the  Comus.   Of  these  two  compositions,  Mil- 
ton's muat  be  admitted  to  have  the  higher  moral 
ina|nration,  and  it  is  also  the  more  elaborate  and 
exact  aa  a  piece  of  writing;  but  in  all  that  goes  to 
mtdce  up  dramatic  eflect,  in  the  involvement  and 
conduct  of  the  story,  and  in  the  eloquence  of  na- 
tural feeling,  Fletcher's  is  decidedly  superior.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  eveo  in  Shakspeare's  early 
narrative  poems — his  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  hia 
Tarquin  and  Lucrece— we  may  discern  the  future 
great  dramatist  by  the  full  and  unwithholding 
abandonment  with  which  he  there  projects  himself 
into  whatever  character  he  brings  forward,  and  the 
power  of  vivid  conception  with  which  he  realizes 
the  visionary  scene,  and  brings  it  around  him 
almost  in  the  distinctness  of  broad  dayhght,  as 
shown  by  a  peculiar  directness  and  life  of  ex- 
pression evidently  coming  everywhere  unsought^ 
and  escaping  from  his  pen,  one  might  almost  say 
without  hia  own  consciousness,  without  appa- 
rency any  feeling,  at  least,  of  either  art  exercised 
or  feat  adiieved.f   In  the  case  of  Milton,  on  the 
contrary,  his  first  publiahed  poem  and  earliest 
poetical  attempt  of  any  considerable  extent,  al- 
though in  the  dramatic  form,  affords  abundant 
evidence  that  his  genius  was  not  dramatic.  Comus 
is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  poem,  but  nearly  desti- 
tute of  everything  we  more  especially  look  for  in  a 
drama— of  passion,  of  charat^,  of  stoiy,  of  action 

*  TIm  RmHtt  of  Cfanreta  Goreniinent  urgad  ualiMt  Pnlaey  (pab- 
lUhed  Ib  1641). 
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or  moTement  of  any  kind.  It  flows  on  in  a  con- 
tinued stream  of  eloquence,  fancy,  and  most  melo- 
dious versification  ;  but  there  is  no  dialogue,  pro- 
perly BO  called,  no  replication  of  diverse  emotions 
or  natures ;  it  is  Milton  alone  who  sings  or  de- 
claims all  the  while, — sometimes  of  course  on  one 
side  of  the  argument,  sometimes  on  the  other,  and 
not,  it  may  without  changing  his  attitude  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  but  still  speaking  only  from 
one  head,  from  one  heart,  from  one  ever-present  and 
ever-dominant  constitution  of  being.  And  from 
this  imprisonment  within  himself  Milton  never 
escapes,  either  in  his  dramatic  or  in  his  other 
poetry;  it  is  the  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
hiin  not  only  from  our  great  dramatists,  but  also 
from  other  great  epic  and  narrative  poets.  His 
poetry  has  been  sometimes  described  as  to  an 
unusual  degree  wanting  in  the  expression  of  his 
own  personal  feelings ;  and,  notwithstanding  some 
remarkable  instances  of  exception,  not  only  in  his 
minor  pieces,  but  in  his  great  epic,  the  remark  is 
true  in  a  certain  sense.  He  is  no  habitual  brooder 
over  hia  own  emotions,  no  sdf-dtssector,  no  sys- 
tematic resorter  for  inspiration  to  the  accidents  of 
his  own  personal  history,  Hii  subject  in  some 
degree  forbade  this;  his  jpioud  and  lofty  nature 
still  more  withheld  him  fnnn  It  But,  although 
disduning  thus  to  picture  himself  at  full  length 
either  for  our  pity  or  admiration,  he  has  yet  im- 
pressed the  stamp  of  bis  own  individuality — of  his 
own  character,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual—as 
deep  on  all  he  has  written  as  if  his  theme  hsd  been 
ever  so  directly  himself.  Compare  him  in  this 
respect  with  Homer.  We  scarcely  conceive  of  the 
old  Greek  poet  as  having  a  sentient  existence  at 
all,  any  more  than  we  do  of  the  sea  or  the  breezes 
of  heaven,  whose  music  his  continuous,  undulating 
verse,  ever  various,  evor  the  same,  resembles. 
Who  in  the  delineation  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles 
finds  a  trace  of  the  temper  or  character  of  the  deli- 
neator ?  Who  in  Milton's  Satan  does  not  reo^- 
nise  much  of  Milton  himself?  But,  although  the 
sinrit  of  his  poeti^  is  thus  essentially  witiatic,  the 
range  of  his  poetic  power  is  not  thereby  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  He  had  not  the  "  myriad- 
minded"  nature  of  Shakapeare — the  all-penetrating 
sympathy  by  which  the  greatest  of  dramatists 
could  transform  himself  for  the  time  into  any  one 
of  the  other  existences  around  him,  no  matter  how 
high,  no  matter  how  low:  conceive  the  haughty 
genius  of  Milton  employed  in  the  task  of  develop- 
ing such  a  character  ns  Justice  Shallow,  or  Bottom 
the  weaver,  or  a  score  of  others  to  be  found  in  the 
brilliant  throng,  every  man  of  them  of  nature's 
moducing,  he^ed  by  Falstaff  and  ending  with 
Dogberry !  Nothing  of  this  kind  he  could  have 
performed  any  better  than  the  most  humbly  gifted 
of  the  loiH  of  men ;  he  had  no  man  the  wit  or 
humour  requisite  for  it  than  he  had  the  power  of 
intense  and  universal  sympathy.  But  his  proper 
region  was  still  a  vast  one ;  and  there,  his  vision, 
though  always  tinged  with  the  colour  of  his  own 
passions  and  opiniraii,  was,  notwithstanding,  both 


as  far-reaching  and'as  searchiag  u  any  pon't 
ever  was.    In  its  style  or  form  hit  poetry  may  be 
considered  to  belong  rudimentally  to  ^e  iuk 
Italian  school  with  that  of  the  greatest  of  bis  pre- 
deceswni — of  Chaucer,  of  Spoiser,  and  of  Sikik-  ' 
speare.   But,  as  of  each    these  othen,  to  it  it  ' 
true  of  him,  that  the  in^iratioD  of  lua  luHu  | 
models  ianiwt  perceptible  in  his  eariier  and  nouf  | 
verses,  and  th^  in  hia  more  mature  and  luw  ^ 
effiirts  he  enriched  this  OTU;inal  basis    his  pKi: 
manner  witili  so  much  of  a  diffexent  tSbmcfi  \ 
partly  derived  from  other  foreign  loarces,  ^rJy  | 
peculiar  to  himself,  that  the  mode  of  coocq  ■  , 
and  expression  which  he  ultimately  thus  vorie. 
out  is  most  correctly  described  by  calling  it  ' 
own.     Conversant  as  he  was  with  theluguue 
and  literature  of  Italy,  bis  poetry  probably  u- 
quired  what  it  has  of  lulian  m  its  chancier  pn > 
cipally  through  the  medium  of  the  elder  poets  ct 
his  own  country ;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  t^l  ^ 
English  than  Italian.   Much  of  iu  inner  tfin; 
and  something  also  of  its  outward  fashion,  u<: 
Hebrew  derivation ;  we  should  say  tlut  from 
fountain  of  no  other  literature  did  Milton  dr> 
with  so  much  e^^mess  as  from  this,  and  by  t  > 
other  was  his  genius  so  much  Donrithed  u. 
strengthened.    Not  a  little,  also,  one  ao  ta^ 
plished  in  the  lore  of  classic  antiquity  mast  ntr-i 
nave  acquired  from  that  source ;  the  tones 
poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  heard  more  or  In* 
audibly  everywhere  in  that  of  the  great  epic 
of  England.  But  in  what  he  has  actually  K\iv^  ■ 
the  modem  writer  rises  high  "  above  all  Gr.-f»- 
above  all  Roman  fame."    Nothing  in  the 
of  the  ancient  world  approaches  the  richnea  l.  : 
beauty,  still  less  the  sublimity,  of  the  most 
umpbant  passages  in  Paradise  Lost.  The  ^'^ 
Book  of  that  poem  is  probably  the  most  efk-j. 
and  perfect  of  human  compositions — the  ax,^ 
is  to  say,  which  unites  these  two  qushtiei  in 
highest  degree  ;  and  the  Fourth  ia  as  ansuiiisfe: 
for  grace  and  luxuriance  as  that  is  fw  muaiv 
cence  of  imagination.    And  though  these 
perhaps  the  two  greatest  bo<^  in  the  poem, 
each  as  a  whole,  there  are  passages  in  every  ok 
the  other  books  equal  or  almost  equal  to  the  ^ 
in  these.  And  worthy  of  the  thoughts  dist  bie<3 
are  the  words  that  bum.   A  tide  of  gorjgeom  e  * 
quence  rolls  on  from  beginning  to  end,  like  a  riw 
of  molten  gold;  outblazing,  it  may  be  ui^- 
aflSrmed,  everything  of  the  kind  in  any  l^- 
poetry.    Finally,  Milton's  blank  verse,  both  fcr  i-' 
rich  and  varied  music  and  its  exquisite  adapu:  '- 
would  in  itself  almost  deserve  to  be  styled  p*^ 
without  the  words ;  alone  of  all  our  poete,  be 
or  since,  he  has  brought  out  the  full  «ip»bilitM 
the  language  in  that  fonn  of  compositioD.  In^^- 
out  of  the  drama,  he  is  still  our  only  great  b:t.^ 
verse  writer.   Compared  to  hia,  the  bbnk 
of  no  other  of  our  narratiTe  or  ^dactic  poets,  u- 
less  we  are  to  except  a  few  of  the  happicM  ■^'■'1 ' 
at  the  direct  imitation  of  his  pauses  and  cadei  ^- 
reada  like  anything  else  than  m  start  of  ni<^ 
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rhyme-H^iyme  spoilt  by  the  ends  bong  blunted  or 
broken  off.  Who  remembers,  who  can  repeat, 
any  narrative  blank  verse  but  hia  ?  In  whose  ear 
does  any  other  linger? 

The  poetry  of  Milton,  though  principally  pro- 
duced after  the  Restoration,  bdongs  in  everything 
but  in  date  to  the  preceding  age;  and  this  is  also 
nearly  as  true  of  that  of  Cowley.    Abraham  Cow- 
ley, bom  in  London  in  1618,  published  his  first 
volume  of  verse,  under  the  title  of  "  Poetic  Blos- 
somB,"  in  1633,  when  be  was  yet  only  a  boy  of 
fifteen :  one  piece  contained  in  this  publication, 
indeed — '*  The  Tragical  History  of  Pyramus  and 
Thiabe" — was  written  when  he  was  only  in  his 
tenth  year.   The  four  books  of  his  unfinished  epic 
entitled  **  Davideis*'  were  mostly  written  while 
he  was  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
His  pastoral  drama  of  Lore's  Riddle,  and  his  Latin 
comedy  called  Naufragium  Joculare,  were  both 
published  in  1638.     In  1647  appeared  his  collec- 
tion of  amatory  poems  entitled  "  The  Mistress," 
and  in  1653  bis  comedy  of  "  The  Guardian,"  after- 
wards altered,  aud  republished  as  "  The  Cutter 
of  Coleman  Street."   Aha  the  Restoration  he 
collected  such  of  his  pieces  as  he  thought  worth 
preserving,  and  republished  them  together  Mdth 
some  additional  productions,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  his  **Davidei8,"  already  men- 
tioned, and  his  *'  Pindarique  Odes." 

Few  poets  have  been  more  popular,  or  more 
praised,  in  their  own  time  than  Cowley.  Milton  is 
laid  to  have  declared  that  the  three  greatest  Eng- 
ish  poets  were  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  ai^  Cowley ; 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  he  held  all  three  to 
«  equally  great.  Sir  John  Denham,  in  some 
.'erses  on  Cowley's  Death  and  Burial  amongst 
he  Ancient  Poets"  in  Westminster  Abbey,  sets 
lim  above  all  the  English  -pocti  that  had  gone  be- 
bre  him,  and  prophesies  diat  posterity  will  hold 
lira  to  have  been  equalled  by  Virgil  alone  among 
hose  of  antiquity.  For  a  long  time,  too,  his  works 
ppear  to  have  been  more  generally  read  than 
bose  of  any  other  English  poet,  if  a  judgment 
lay  be  formed  from  the  frequency  vrith  which  they 
rere  reprinted,  and  the  numerous  copies  of  them 
1  Tarious  forms  that  still  exist*  This  popular 
ivour  they  seem  to  bare  shared  with  those  of 
>onne,  whose  legitimate  successor  Cowley  was 
ansidered ;  or  nSier,  when  the  poetry  of  Donne 
ecame  obsolete  or  unfashionable,  that  of  Cowley 
>ok  its  place  in  the  reading  and  admiratint  of  the 
oetical  part  of  the  public.  Cowley,  indeed,  is  in 
le  main  a  mere  modenuzation  and  dilution  of 
onne.  With  the  same  general  characteristtcs  of 
anner,  be  is  somewhat  less  forced  and  fantastical, 
good  deal  less  indecent,  but  unfortunately  also 
finitely  less  poetical.  Everything  about  hiij]  in 
lort,  is  less  deep,  and  strong,  and  genuine,  flis 
lagination  is  tinsel,  or  mere  sur&ce  gildiq^ 
ired  to  Donne's  solid  gold ;  his  wit  llttl.,^) 


*  A  twrifth  •man  of  ibf  wHmUhi  bmti  WGmu 
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than  vord-eatching,  to  the  profound  meditative 
quaintness  of  the  elder  poet ;  and  of  passion,  with 
which  all  Donne's  finest  lines  are  tremulous,  Cow- 
ley has  none.  Considerable  grace  and  dignity 
occasionally  distinguish  his  Pindaric  Odes  (which, 
however,  Eire  Pindaric  only  in  form  aud  name) ; 
and  he  has  shown  much  elegant  playfulness  oT 
style  aud  fancy  in  his  translations  from  and  imita- 
tions of  Anacreon,  and  in  some  other  verses  written 
in  the  same  manner.  As  for  what  he  intends  for 
love  verses,  some  of  them  are  pretty  enough  frost- 
work ;  but  the  only  sort  of  love  there  is  in  Ihem  is 
the  love  of  point  and  sparkle. 

This  manner  of  writing  is  more  fitly  applied 
by  another  ralebrated  poet  of  the  present  period, 
Samuel  Butler,  the  immortal  author  of  Hudibras. 
Butier,  bom  in  1612,  is  said  to  have  written  most 
of  his  great  poem  during  the  interrqgnum ;  but  the 
first  part  of  It  was  not  published  tm  1663.  l^e 
poetiy  of  Butler  has  been  very  happily  designated 
as  merely  the  comedy  of  that  style  of  composition 
which  Donne  and  Cowley  practised  in  its  more 
serious  form — ^the  difference  between  the  two 
modes  of  vrriting  being  much  the  same  with  that 
which  is  presented  by  a  countenance  of  a  peculiar 
cast  of  features  when  solemnised  by  deep  reflection, 
and  the  same  countenance  when  lighted  up  by 
cheerfulness  or  distorted  fay  mirth.*  And  it  may 
be  added  that  the  gayer  and  more  animated  ex- 
pression is  here,  upon  the  whole,  the  more  natural 
and  attractive.  The  quantity  of  explosive  matter 
of  all  kinds  which  Butler  has  contrived  to  pack  up 
in  his  verses  is  wondoftil ;  it  is  crack  upon  cracl^ 
flash  upon  flash,  from  the  first  line  (ff  his  long 
poem  to  the  last.  Much  of  this  incessant  be- 
dazzlement  is,  of  course,  merely  verbal,  or  other- 
wise of  the  humblest  species  of  wit ;  but  an  infinite 
number  of  the  happiest  things  is  also  thrown  out. 
And  Hudibras  is  far  from  being  all  mere  broad 
farce.  Butler's  power  of  arguing  in  verse,  in  hia 
own  way,  may  almost  be  put  on  a  par  witii  Dry- 
den's  in  his ;  and,  perseveringly  as  he  devotes  him- 
self upon  system  to  the  exhibition  of  the  ludicrous 
and  grotesque,  he  sometimes  surprises  us  with  a 
sudden  gleam  of  the  truest  beauty  of  thought  aud 
expression  breaking  out  from  the  midst  of  the 
usual  rattling  fire  of  smartnesses  and  conundrums 
— as  when  in  one  place  he  exdaima  of  a  thin 
cloud  drawn  over  the  mooi^ 

Hjrtterioa^Teil  fortntithttieu^nutdet 
If  At  ODoa  her  Itutn  sod  bw  Uade.l J 

Edmund  Waller,  bom  in  1605,  had  announced 

himself  as  a  writer  of  verse  before  the  dose  of  the 

reign  of  James  I.,  by  his  lines  on  the  escape  of 

Prince  Charles  at  ibe  port  of  San  Andero,  in  the 

Bay  of  BiBC«3,  on  bis  return  from  Spain,  in  Sep- 

temb^T  «n4^  conlanued  to  cultivate  the 

mu&f'  2.    AtiK^^  <^  accession  of  James 

?P^'W^oTl^  ^.^^  ^^^^ 

Hi  \^      Auc!an^'««  ft^^^vtAe  poem  concluding 
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with  one  of  his  happiest,  one  of  his  most  cha- 
ncteristic,  and  one  of  his  best-known  passages  :— 

Thn  Mal't  dark  oottaire,  battar'd  uaA  ieotfi. 

In  B«w  Ittht  thMUKh  ohiaka  thftt  Ubh  hu  nadat 
StNDiiwr  by  weakntH,  wtiar  nen  beoonw 
Ai  tbqr  diniw  hmt  to  their  ctemi  hooM : 
LMtUf  tte  old,  botk  worMi  at  OMt  thij  tIw, 
Tbal  iwd  vpoB  Iht  fluMboU  ortht  dp*. 

Fenton,  his  editor,  tells  us  that  a  number  of  poems 
on  religious  subjects,  to  which  these  rerses  refer, 
were  mostly  written  when  he  was  about  eighty 
yeart  old ;  and  he  hat  himself  intimated  that  his 
bodily  fteulties  wen  now  almost  gone : — 

WhM  w«  Ibr  *ite  coqU  Brith«r  trad  dot  mile, 
Tha  lubjaet  aiade  ui  abU  to  lodlU. 

Waller,  therefore,  aa  well  as  Milton,  Cowley,  and 
Batter,  may  be  considered  to  bare  fonned  his 
manner  in  the  last  age ;  but  his  poetry  hardly  be- 
longs to  the  true  Ei^Ush  school  even  so  much  as 
that  of  either  Butler  or  Cowley.  Hie  truth  is, 
that  the  influoKe  of  the  literature  of  France  had 
begun  to  be  frit  by  our  own  at  an  earlier  date  than 
is  commonly  assumed.  The  court  of  Charles  I. 
was  far  from  being  so  thoroughly  French  as  that  of 
Charles  11.;  but  the  connexion  established  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  through  Queen  Henrietta 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  partial  imitation  of 
French  models  both  in  writing  and  in  other  things. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  French 
poetry  (and  indeed  of  French  art  in  general), 
neatness  in  the  dressing  of  the  thought,  had  already 
been  carried  much  farther  1^  Malherbe,  Racan, 
Mallenlle,  and  others,  than  among  ounelTes ;  and 
tfaeae  writers  are  probably  to  be  accounted  the  true 
fluhen  of  Waller,  and  also,  in  great  part,  of  Carew 
and  Lovelace,  the  contemporaries  of  die  earlier 
portion  of  his  poetical  career,  and  with  whom  in 
respect  of  poetical  style  and  manner  he  may  be 
classed.*  Both  Lovelace  and  Carew,  however,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  have  more  passion 
than  Waller,  who,  with  all  his  taste  and  elegance, 
was  incapable  of  either  expressing  or  feeling  any- 
thing very  lofty  or  generous,— being,  in  truth, 
poet  as  he  was,  a  very  mean-souled  description  of 
person,  as  his  despicable  political  course  sufficiently 
evinced-t  His  poetry  acoordii^ly  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  critical  inimadversim  on  the  score  of 
such  extravagance  aa  is  sometimes  prompted  by 
strong  emotion.  Waller  is  always  perfectly  muter 
of  himself,  and  idolizes  his  mistresa  with  quite  as 
much  coolness  and  aelf-possesaion  aa  he  flatters 
his  prince.  But,  although  cold  and  una^cting  at 
all  times,  he  occasinully  rises  to  much  dignity  of 

*  We  ban  poialbly  done  lome  it^oitiee  to  Waller  by  otfuminft,  at 
we  did,  in  the  last  Book  (eee  ante,  p.  60*1,  thai  Catew,  wbow  death 

£ receded  Id*  bv  lo  nwajr  yean,  wai  a  writer  of  vene  before  taim. 
iTew  dktd,  CUreDdon  taye,  at  the  age  of  flfty,  in  1639;  bot  the 
earllMt  known  editioii  of  hie  poesu  «aa  only  pnblUhed  tbe  year 
■Iter  hi*  death,  and  he  may  not  have  written  an^tbing  of  earlier  date 
^n  Waller*!  lioee  on  tbe  piince't  eaeape  la  ISlS. 

t  See  aate,  p.  309.  After  hi*  narrow  OKapa  in  1643  he  went 
abiead, "  and,  travellinx  into  France,"  *ayt  Keanet,  **  Improved  him- 
aelf  la  Rood  tatlers;  mdfir  llu  rut  »f  kit  life,  wAicA  wal  very  lung, 
tU  ehvt*  nUktr  to  b»  uiimnA  fvr  a  Mel  f Am  (•  6e  eam'ed  for  a  po/i- 
McM*."  They  print  uooaK  hi*  worka  tome  of  hie  tpeecbra  iu  par- 
UaoMnt— amonf  the  rrtt  hit  addreat  on  Tueaday,  July  Ath.  IH3, 
when  be"  wa*  brought  to  the  bar,  and  had  leave  liven  him  by  tbe 
Slteaker  to  ny  vhatfaecould  tw  himieirbefbrtUteypraceMed  to 
n^l  him  the  Hoaat,"  wUah  la  ibnMuhaiitOM  of  the  nort  al^ect 
praAnlkma  orer  nuda  by  uythiag  to  Um  ataapa  of  k  mu. 


thought  and  manner.  His  panegyric  m  Cna* 
well,  the  offering  of  his  gratitude  to  the  pioteur 
for  the  permission  granted  to  him  of  retninin^  u 
England  after  ten  years'  exile,  is  certainly  ou 
the  most  graceful  pieces  of  adulation  ever  ^SaA 
by  poetry  to  power ;  and  the  poeris  here  ptobaUj 
more  sincere  than  in  most  of^hls  effusions,  fin  tl^ 
occasion  was  one  on  which  he  was  likely  to  bt 
moved  to  more  than  usual  earnestness  of  fediin. 
A  few  years  after  he  welcomed  Charles'H.  oo  la 
restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  anceatoisia  anotiu 
poem,  which  has  been  generally  coDBderedtmuu 
less  spirited  composition  j  Fenton  accoanb  fif  dit 
Atlling  off  b;^  the  author's  advance  in  the  bxbi- 
while  from  his  forty-ninth  to  his  iifW-£fth  yesr- 
'*  from  whicK  time,*'  he  observes,  bit  nniui  Ik- 
gan  to  decline  ^ce  from  its  meridian  r  l^t  the 
poet  himself  assigned  another  reason  >-^lia 
Charles  frankly  told  him  that  he  thought  liis  m 
panegyric  much  inferior  to  Cromwell's,  "  Sir,  re- 
plied Waller,  we  poets  never  succeed  m  vdi  i: 
writing  truth  as  in  fiction."  Perhaps  the  true  tei- 
son,  after  all,  might  be  that  his  msjesty'i  rem 
to  England  was  not  quite  so  exciting  a  sabjes  u 
Mr.  Waller's  muse  as  his  own  return  had  beti 
One  thing  must  be  admitted  in  regard  to  Wall^'^ 
poetry ;  it  is  firee  from  all  mere  verbiage  *sL 
empty  sound ;  if  he  rarely  or  never  stiikea  >  tc^ 
powerful  note,  there  is  at  least  always  umrLliio;  : 
lor  the  fancy  or  the  understanding,  as  veil  u  &r 
the  ear,  in  every  expression.  He  abounds  al»  b 
ingenious  thoughts,  which  he  dresses  to  tbe  be: 
advantage,  and  ediibits  with  great  trsDefitreiin 
style.  Eminent,  however,  as  he  is  in  hu  dm.  be 
must  be  reckoned  among  that  subordinate  dw  u 
poets  who  think  and  express  themsdvea  chtdr  is 
similitudes,  not  among  those  who  coqcutc 
write  passionately  and  metaphorically.  He  hid  i 
decorative  and. 'illuminating,  but  not  a  trsasfjis- 
ing  imagination.  i 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  stands  in  something  lice  it 
same  relation  to  Waller  as  Sir  John  SuckUng  sum. 
in  to  Carew  and  Jjovelace.  Sedley  is  the  Sock'i; 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  with  less  impulurem 
and  more  insinuation,  but  a  kindred  giietr  lai 
sprighthness  of  fancy,  and  an  answoii^  liTtliacs 
and  at  the  same  time  courtly  ease  and  elegaiKt  t 
diction.  King  Charles,  a  good  judge  of  ioo 
matters,  was  accustomed  to  lay  diat  Sedley*!  ida 
either  in  writing  or  discoarse,  would  be  the  ttai- 
ard  of  the  Eiwhah  tongue  ;  and  his  contempoaT 
the  Duke  of  Budcingham  (Villiers),  used  to  a- 
his  exquisite  art  of  expression  Sediey'i  tciikr.y 
Sedley  wus  a  very  young  man  vhen  he  icctf 
his  high  reputation,  having  been  scarcely 
when  the  Restoration  took  place.  He  iarr.'« 
both  the  Revolution  and  the  century,.  djii^u» 
year  1701.  Of  the  other  minor  and  oowt  p«* 
of  that  age,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Roiitsz 
(Wilmot)— although  the  brutal  gnwoea  of  if 
greater  part  of  his  verse  has  deservedly  male  !w° 
it  and  its  author  inftmooa — waa  undoalwil? 
gicateit  J.  Then  is  a  stRDgtb  and  pRgoiDcy  <■ 
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eipresBion  in  the  best  of  Rochesta-'fi  compositions 
which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.    Rochester  was 
still  younger  than  Sedley  when  he  had  acquired 
the  reptutation  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wits 
and  poets  of  the  da;,  not  having  completed  his 
thirty-third  year  when  he  died,  m  July,  1680.  Of 
the  poetical  productions  of  the  other  court  wits  of 
Charles's  reign  the  principal  ue,  the  Oulie  of 
Buckingham's  satirical  comedy  of  The  Rehearsal, 
which  was  very  effective  when  first  produced,  and 
■till  enjoys  a  great  reputation,  though  it  would 
probably  be  thought  but  a  heavy  joke  by  most 
readers  not  carried  away  by  the  prejudice  in  its 
favour ;  the  Earl  qf  Roscommon's  very  common- 
place Essay  on  Translated  Verse  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Dorset's  lively  and  well-known  song,  "To  all  you 
ladies  now  on  land,'*  written  at  sea  the  night  before 
the  engagement  with  the  Dutch  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1665,  or  rather  professing  to  have  been  then 
vritteu,  for  the  asserted  poetic  tranquillity  of  the 
noble  Author  in  expectation  of  the  morrow's  fight 
hns,  we  believe,  been  disproved  or  dis])uted.  The 
Marquis  of  Halifax  and  Lord  Godolphin  were  also 
vrriters  of  verse  at  this  time;  but  neither  of  them 
has  left  anything  worth  remembering.  Among  the 
minor  poets  of  me  time,  however,  we  ought  not  to 
forget  Charlei  Cotton,  best  known  for  hu  humor- 
ous, though  somewhat  coarse,  trvrestiet  of  Virgil 
and  Lucian,  and  for  his  continuation  of  Izaac 
Walton's  Treatise  on  Angling  and  his  fine  idiom^c 
translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  but  also  the 
author  of  some  short  original  pieces  in  verse,  of 
much  fancy  and  liveliness.  One  entitled  an  Ode 
to  Winter,"  in  particular,  has  been  highly  praised 
by  Wordsworth.*    We  need  scarcely  mention  Sir 
William  Davenant's  long  and  languid  heroic  poem 
of  Gondibert,  though  Hobbes,  equally  eminent  in 
poetry  and  the  mathematics,  has  declared  that  he 
**  never  yet  saw  poem  that  had  so  much  shape  of 
art,  health  of  morality,  and  vigour  and  beauty  of 
expression  ;**  and  has  prophesied  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  mutabiliW  of  modem  tongues,  "  it  would 

last  as  long  aa either  the^neid  or  Iliad."t  Alas! 
the  EDglisnof  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  not  yet  ob- 
solete, nor  likely  to  become  lo ;  Haner  and  Viipl 
are  also  still  read  and  admired ;  but  men  have  for- 
gotten Gondibert,  almost  as  much  as  th^  have 
Hobbes's  own  Ilbd  and  Odyssey. 

By  f&T  the  most  illustrious  name  among  the 
English  poets  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
:enliiry — if  we  exclude  Milton  as  belonging  pro- 
>erly  to  the  preceding  age — is  that  of  John  Dryden. 
ioTTi  in  1632,  Dryden  produced  bis  first  known 
omposition  in  verse  in  1649,  his  lines  on  the  death 
f  Lord  Hastings,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  pro- 
mise, who  was  suddenly  cat  off  by  small-po^  on 
le  eve  of  his  intended  marriage,  in  that  vfiftf* 
'his  earliest  of  Dryden's  poems  is  in  tjjfc  if,n§t 
mbitious  style  of  the  school  of  Donne  aij^  ^ 
iy  :  Donne  himself  indeed,  has  icarcety"  I 
nothing  quite  bo  extravagant  as  one  pf  V  .^116" 

•  Sm  PnfMt  to  r.yrlMl  lUUdi,  Wk 
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which  the  fancy  of  the  young  poet  runs  riot  among 
the  phenomena  of  the  loathsome  disease  to  which 
Lord  Hastings  had  fallen  a  victim : — 

80  Bway  ipott,  like  nuvei «  Vvnna*  Nil, 

Omjcwal Ht  off  «llb  n  mny  ft  IbU: 

BHMin  wIUi  mida  mll'<l,  irbloh  Ihmgh  *■  flnh  did  ■^ras^ 

Uke  rOM-bwu  •tuck  1*  Ihr  Hlv  ikla  about. 

SaA  IhUo  piBplr  bad  ft  t«w  id  it. 

To  waU  (b«  flwtt  iM  riilttf  did  eoBuit  :— 

and  so  forth.   Almost  the  only  feature  of  the 
future  Dryden  which  this  production  discloses  is 
his  deficiency  in  sensibility  or  heart ;  exciting  as 
the  occasion  was,  it  does  not  contun  an  affecUiw 
line.   Perhaps,  on  comparing  his  imitatitm  with 
Donne's  own  poetry,  so  instinct  with  tenderaeia 
and  passion,  Dryden  may  have  seen  or  felt  that 
his  own  wanted  the  very  quality  which  was  the 
light  and  life  of  that  of  his  master  ;   at  any 
rate,  wiser  than  Cowley,  who  had  the  same  reason 
for  shunning  a  competition  with  Donne,  he  aban- 
doned this  style  with  his  first  attempt,  and,  indeed, 
for  anything  that  appears,  gave  up  the  writing  of 
poetry  for  some  years  altt^ether.    His  next  verses 
of  any  consequence  are  dated  nine  years  later,— 
his  "  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well," — and,  destitute  as  they  are  of  the  vigorous 
conception  and  full  and  easy  flow  of  versification 
which  he  afterwards  attained,  they  are  ftea  from 
any  trace  of  the  elaborate  and  ^;rotesque  absurdity 
of  the  Elegy  on  Lord  Hastmgs.    His  Astrea 
Redux,  or  poem  «i  the  return  of  the  king,  produced 
two  years  after,  evinces  a  ^[rowing  ireeoom  and 
command  of  style.    But  it  is  in  his  Annus  Mira- 
bilis,  written  in  1666,  that  his  genius  broke  forth 
for  the  first  time  with  any  promise  of  that  full 
effulgence  at  which  it  ultimately  arrived  ;  here,  in 
spite  of  the  incumbrance  of  a  stanza  (the  quatrain 
of  alternately  rhyming  heroics)  which  he  Eifter- 
wards  wisely  exchanged  for  a  more  manageable 
kind  of  verse,  we  have  much  both  of  the  nervous 
diction  and  the  fervid  fancy  which  characterise  his 
latest  and  best  works.    From  this  date  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  Dryden's  life  was  one  long  litenuy 
labour;  eight  original  poems  of  considerabte 
length,  many  shorter  pieces,  twettty-«Kht  drunas, 
and  several  volumes  of  poetical  translation  from 
Chaucer,  Boccacdo,  Ovid,  Theocritus,  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  Virgil,  ti^ther 
with  numerons  diecoorses  in  prose,  some  of  them 
very  long  and  elabraate,  attest  the  industry  as  well 
as  ^e  fertility  of  a  mind  which  so  much  toil  and 
so  many  draughts  upon  its  resources  were  so  far 
from  exhausting,  that  its  powers  continued  not 
only  to  exert  themselves  with  unimpaired  elasticity, 
but  to  grow  stronger  and  brighter  to  the  last.  The 
genius  of  Dryden  certainly  did  not,  as  that  of 
Wallciis  said  to  have  done,  begin  "to  decline 
apace  from  its  meridian"  after  he  bad  reached 
Ma  &ftv.fifth  -jen.  His  famous  Alexander's  Feast 
and  WVflblw,Vtt  greatest  poems,  were  the  last 
be  -Oh*!  -pd,  K&i-«wc  fubWahed  together  in  the 
yea?         (,tv\^ a ^eirToontha  before  his  deaai,at 

^fe  fl(  ^  ZL^  osDBMni^       coDwdered  to  have 
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founded  a  new  school  of  English  poetry ;  but  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  strictly  correct  to  r^ard 
him  as  haying  only  carried  to  higher  perfection — 
perhaps  to  the  highest  to  which  it  has  yet  been 
brought — a  style  of  poetry  which  had  been  culti- 
TBted  long  befwe  lua  day.  The  satires  of  Hall 
and  of  Marston,*  and  also  the  Nosce  Teipsum  of  Sir 
JohnDavieSff  all  pablislud  befive  the  end  of  ^e 
sixteenth  century,  not  to  refer  to  othn  less  eminent 
examples,  may  be  classed  as  of  the  same  school 
with  his  poetry.  It  is  a  school  very  distinguish- 
able from  that  to  which  Milton  and  the  greatest  of 
our  elder  poets  belong,  deriving  its  spirit  and  cha- 
racter, as  It  does,  chieQy  Arom  the  ancient  Roman 
classic  poetry,  whereas  the  other  is  mainly  the 
ofispring  of  uie  middle  f^es,  of  Gothic  manners 
and  feelings  and  the  Romance  or  Proreofal  litera- 
ture. The  one  therefore  may  be  called,  with  suffi- 
cient propriety,  the  classic,  the  other  the  romantic 
sdiool  of  poetry.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  former  first  arose  in  Ei^land  after 
the  Restoration,  under  the  influoice  of  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Frraich,  which  then  became  fiwhion- 
able;  the  most  tJiat  em  be  sud  is,  that  the  French 
taste  which  then  became  prevalent  among  ui  may 
have  encouraged  its  revival,  for  undoubtedly  what 
has  been  called  the  classic  school  of  poet^  had 
been  cultivated  by  English  writers  at  a  much 
earlier  date ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  example  of  the  modem  poetry  of  France 
had  any  share  in  originally  turning  our  own  into 
that  channel.  Marston  and  Hall,  and  Sackville 
in  his  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  and  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
comedies  and  tragedies,  and  the  other  early  writers 
of  English  poetry  in  the  classic  vein,  appear  not  to 
have  imitated  any  French  poets,  but  to  have 

Sone  to  the  fountain-head,  and  sought  in  the  pro- 
uctiona  of  the  Roman  poets  thenuelves, — in  the 
plays  of  Terenra  and  Seneca,  and  the  aatirea  of 
Juvenal  and  Persius, — for  examples  and  models. 
Nay,  even  Dryden,  at  a  later  period,  probably 
formed  himself  almost  exclusively  upon  uie  same 
originalB  and  upon  the  works  of  these  his  prede- 
cessors among  his  own  countrymen,  and  was  little, 
if  at  all,  indebted  to  or  influenced  by  any  French 
pattern.  His  poetry,  unlike  as  it  is  to  that  of 
Milton  or  Spenser,  has  still  a  thoroughly  English 
character — an  English  force  and  heartiness,  and, 
with  aU  its  classicaUty,  not  a  little  even  of  the 
freedom  and  luxuriance  of  the  more  genuine  Eng- 
lish style.  Smooth  Waller,  who  preceded  him, 
may  have  learned  Bomething  from  tlMS  modem 
French  poets ;  and  bo  may  Pope,  who  came  after 
.him;  Imt  Dnden's  fiery  energy  and  fiiU-ie- 
■oundii^  line"  have  nothing  in  common  with  them 
in  spirit  or  manner.  Without  either  creatiTe  ima- 
ginmon  or  any  power  of  pi^oa,  he  is  in  argu- 
meat,  in  tadre,  and  in  declamatory  magnificence, 
the  greateat  of  our  poets.  His  poetry,  indeed,  is 
not  the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  but  in  tW  kind  he 
stands  unrivalled  and  unapproached.  Pope,  his 
great  disciple,  who,  in  correctnesa,  in  neatness,  and 

•BwatihPV.IHnd<OB.  f  BMnM^p-m. 


in  the  brilliancy  "of  'epigrammatic  'point,  lus  «• 
shone  his  master,  has  not  come  nesr  him  in  tui 
flexible  vigour,  in  indignant  vehemence,  m  urt- 
tive  rapidity,  any  more  than  he  has  in  mtp  ai 
variety  of  versification.  Drydeo  never  wna 
coldly,  or  timidly,  or  drowsily.  The  mmmnAi 
verse  always  Bets  him  on  me,  and  lAateni  k 
produces  is  a  coinage  hot  from  the  Inin,  k 
sbwly  scraped  or  pinched  into  shape,  bat  itrci 
out  as  from  a  die  with  a  few  stout  blows  or  itsi- 
wrench  of  the  screw.  It  is  this  fervour  a\m.- 
which  gives  to  his  personal  sketches  their  mnhS' 
fill  life  and  force :  his  Absalom  and  Acbicopiiiii 
the  noblest  portrait-gallery  in  poetry. 

It  iB  chiefly  as  a  dramatic  writer  thit  Diyik- 
can  be  charged  with  the  imitation  of  fn.:: 
modds.  Of  his  plays,  nearly  thirty  in  dudV. 
the  comedies  for  the  most  part  in  prose,  the 
dies  in  rhyme,  few  have  much  merit  coniidcrei  b 
entire  works,  although  there  are  brilliant  pustia 
and  spirited  scenes  in  most  of  them.  Of  y 
whole  number,  he  has  told  ub  tiut  his  tragoiT ' 
All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost  (foiiii^« 
die  Btory  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra),  wnilie^' 
play  he  wrote  for  himself;  the  mt,heidu 
were  eacrifices  to  the  vidated  taste  of  the  c 
His  Almanzor,  or  the  Conquest  of  Grenada  (in:* 
parts),  although  extravagant,  is  also  Ml  of 
Of  his  comedies,  the  Spanish  Friar  is  fmif  - 
best ;  it  has  some  moat  effective  scenes. 

Many  others  of  the  poets  of  this  age  »';>■ 
names  have  been  already  noticed  were  al» 
raatista.    MiltonV  Comus  waa  never  acted  p 
licly,  nor  his  Sampson  Agonistes  at  all  Co>-  ^ 
Love's  Riddle  and  Cutter  of  Colemso-riret: 
neither  of  them  originally  written  fiff  llie  ix- 
but  the  latter  was  brought  out  in  one  of  tht  L ' 
don  theatres  af^  the  Restoratimi,  and  n 
revived  about  the  middle  of  the  Isit  cecr 
Waller  alteied  the  .fifth  act  of  Beaumont 
Fletcher's  Maid's  Tragedy,  making  hii  sdp- 
to  the  blank  verse  of  the  old  draniatiitBiniGj' 
as  he  states  in  a  prologue:— 

Ib  Ulis  old  play  what'*  ntv  mm  hn*  axfmt'i 
la  rbymlajt  vsne  diadofniili'd  tmtu  the  Mt; 
Thmt,  «■  tha  RhcHiO  tu  hailjr  my  doM 
(Not  mingliof  w«im)  thioogfa  GMan*i  Uki. 
80,  haTlnji  hen  th«  dilhrant  ttyi*»  is  ricw, 
Yon  may  oomput  tha  tatmmt  with  lha  mm- 

Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingbam,  beudes 
hearsal,  wrote  a  farce  entitled  the  Battle  ' 
moor,  and  also  altered  Beaumont  and  Fie-' 
comedy  of  The  Chancea.   The  tragedy  oi  Vi 
tiuian  of  the  same  writers  waa  alterol    tx  i- 
of  Rochester.  Sedley  wrote  three  ccoudics.c''' 
in  prose,  and  duee  truedies,  one  in  Apt 
two  in  blank  verse.    Aad  DaTemnt  is  the 
of  twen^-five  tragedies,  comediea,  and  w^" 
produced  between  1629  and  his  death,  in 

Of  the  remaining  dramatic  writers  of  the  pr  - 
we  mnst  also  confine  ourselves  to  little  ntoir 
a  mere  catalogue.   Hie  most  eminent  auao* 
those  of  Thomaa  Otway,  Nathaniel  Ut, 
Cnnnie^  Sir  Gearg«£(faendge^  WilUam  Vt^' 
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and  Thomas  Southerne."^  Of  six  tragedies  and  four 
comedies  written  by  Otway,  his  tragedies  of  the 
Orphan  and  Venice  Preserved  still  sustain  his 
feme  and  popularity  as  the  mast  pathetic  and  tear- 
drawing  of  all  our  dramatists.  Their  licentious- 
ness has  necessarily  banished  his  comedies  from 
the  stage,  with  most  of  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
Lee  has  also  great  tenderness,  with  much  more  fire 
and  imagination  than  Otway ;  of  his  pieces,  eleven 
in  mimber,— «U  tramdiea,— his  Theodosias,  or  the 
Force  of  Lore,  and  his  Kval  Queens,  or  Alexander 
the  Great,  are  the  most  celebrated.  Crowne, 
though  several  of  his  plays  were  highly  luccesaful 
when  first  produced,  was  almost  forgotten,  till  Mr. 
Lamb  reprinted  some  of  his  scenes  in  his  dramatic 
specimens,  and  showed  that  no  dramatist  of  that 
age  had  written  finer  things.  Of  seventeen  pieces 
produced  by  Crowne  between  1671  and  1698,  his 
tragedy  of  Thyestes  and  his  comedy  of  Sir  Courtley 
Nice  are  in  particular  of  eminent  merit,  the  first 
for  its  poetry,  the  second  for  plot  and  character. 
Etheridge  is  the  author  of  only  three  comedies, 
the  Comical  Revenge  (1664),  She  Would  if 
She  Could  (1668).  and  the  Man  of  Mode,  or 
Sir  Fopling  Flutter  (1616);  all  remarkable  finr 
Ae  polish  and  fluency  of  the  dialc^e,  and  en- 
itled  to  be  regarded  as  having  first  set  the  ez- 
imple  of  that  modem  style  of  comedy  which 
vas  afterwards  cultivated  by  Wycherly,  Far- 
luhar,  Vanbrugh,  and  Congreve.  Wycherly, 
vho  was  bom  m  1640,  and  lived  till  1715,  pro- 
iuced  his  only  four  plays.  Love  in  a  Wood,  The 
jenileman  Dancing  Master,  The  Country  Wife, 
nd  The  Plain  Dealer,  all  comedies,  between  the 
ears  1672  and  1617.  The  two  last  of  these 
lieces  are  written  with  more  elaboration  than  any- 
bing  of  Etheridge's,  and  both  contain  some  bold 
elineation  of  character  and  strong  satiric  writing, 
eminding  us  at  times  of  Ben  Jonson ;  hut,  like 
im,  too,  Wycherly  is  deficient  in  ease  and 
aturc.  Souineme,  who  was  only  born  in  the  year 
t  ^  Restoration,  and  lived  tiU  1746,  bad  pro- 
uced  no  more  than  his  two  first  pla^rs  before  the 
lose  of  the  present  period— his  tragedy  of  the 
oyal  Brother  in  1682,  and  his  comedy  of  the 
lisappointment  in  1684.  Often  dramatic  pkces 
'  which  he  is  the  author,  five  are  comedies,  and 
■e  of  little  value  ;  but  his  tragedies  of  The  Fatal 
[arriage  (1692),  Oroonoko(l696),and  the  Spar- 
m  Dame  (1719),  are  interesting  and  afffecting. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention,  under  the 
2ad  of  the  literature  of  the  age,  the  seventeen 
ays  of  King  William's  poet  laureate,  Thomas 
[ladwdl,  better  remembered  by  Dryden*s  im- 
ortal  nick-name  of  Mac  Flecnoe ;  or  the  equally 
imerous  brood  of  the  muse  of  Elkanafa  SetUe, 
e  city  poet,  Dryden*s 

X>oeg,  wfaom  Qod  Ibr  muikliid's  mirth  bu  m«U': 

the  nine  of  Shadwell's  successor  in  the  laureate- 
ip,  Nahum  Tate,  the  author  of  the  worst  altera- 
(U9  of  Shakspeare,  the  worst  version  of  the 
Ainu  of  DaTidjand  the  wont  contimiatum  of^a 


great  poem  (his  second  part  of  tiie  Absalom  and 
Achitophcl)  extant ;  or,  lastly,  although  she  had 
more  talent  than  any  of  these,  the  seventeen 
pieces  of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn — Pope's 
Astraea, 

Who  ftlTly  puU     ehmneton  to  bed. 

This  Mrs.  Behn,  besides  her  plays,  was  the  author- 
ess of  a  niunber  of  novels  and  tales,  which,  amid 
great  impetuosity  and  turbulence  of  style,  contain 
some  ingeniously  contrived  incidents  and  some 
rather  effective  uainting  of  the  passions. 

Eminent  as  he  is  among  the  poets  of  his  age, 
Dryden  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  prose 
writen.   In  ease,  flexibiltty,  and  variety,  indeed, 
his  English  prose  has  scarcely  ever  been  excelled. 
Of  our  other  most  celebrated  prose-writers  bel<mg- 
ing  to  the  present  period,  Clarendon  may  be  first 
mentioned,  although  his  great  work,  his  History 
of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  the  year  1702,  nor  his  Life  and  Con- 
tinuation of  his  History,  before  1759.    His  Btyle 
cannot  be  commended  for  its  correctness ;  the 
manner  in  which  he  constructs  his  sentences,  in- 
deed, often  sets  at  defiance  all  the  rules  of  syntax ; 
but  yet  he  is  never  unintelligible  or  obscure — with 
such  admirable  expository  skill  is  the  matter 
arranged  and  spread  out,  even  where  the  mere 
vrarbal  sentence-making  is  the  most  negligent  and  . 
entangled.    The  style,  in  fact,  is  that  proper  to 
speaking  rather  than  to  writing,  and  had,  no  doubt, 
been  acquired  by  Clarendon  not  so  much  from 
books  as  firom  his  practice  in  speaking  at  the  bar 
and  in  parliament ;  for,  with  great  natural  abili- 
ties, he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  acquaint- 
ance with  literature,  or  much  acquired  knowledge 
of  any  kind  resulting  from  study.   But  his  writing 
possesses  the  quality  that  interests  above  all  the 
graces  or  artifices  of  rhetoric — the  impress  of  a 
mind  informed  by  its  subject,  and  having  a  com- 
plete mastery  over  it ;  while  the  broad  full  stream 
in  which  it  flows  makes  the  reader  feel  as  if  he 
were  borne  along  on  its  tide.   The  abundance,  in 
particular,  with  which  he  pours  out  his  stores  of 
language  and  illustration  m  his  characters  of  the 
eminent  persons  engaged  on  both  aides  of  the 
great  contest,  seems  inexhaustible.   The  historical 
value  of  hia  history,  however,  is  not  very  consider- 
able ;  it  has  not  preserved  very  many  nets  which 
are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere   and,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  general  bias,  the  inaccuracy  of  its 
details  is  so  great  throughout,  as  demonstnuted  by 
the  authentic  evidences  of  the  time,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  contemporary  history  which  is  , 
so  little  trustworthy  as  an  authority  with  regard  to 
minute  puticulars.    Clarendon,  in  truth,  was  far 
from  bemg  placed  in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances for  giving  a  perfectly  correct  account  of 
many  of  the  events  he  has  undertaken  to  record  : 
he  was  nott  except  for  a  very  short  time,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hoMj  scene :  looking  to  it,  as  he  did, 
from  a  dbdance,  while  the  mighty  drama  was  atill 
oidy  in  pn^reiB,  he  was  exposed  to  some  chances. 
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of  miBConccption  to  which  even  those  removed 
from  it  by  a  long  interval  of  time  are  not  liable ; 
and,  without  imputing  to  him  any  further  intention 
to  deceive  than  is  implied  in  the  purpose  which 
we  may  suppose  he  chiefly  had  in  view  in  writing 
his  work,  the,  vindication  of  his  own  side  of  the 
question,  his  position  as  a  partisan,  intimately 
mixed  up  with  the  affairs  and  interests  of  one  of 
the  two  contending  factions,  could  not  fail  both  to 
Ihbs  his  own  judgment,  and  even  in  some  measure 
to  distort  or  colour  the  reports  made  to  him  by 
others.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  celebrated 
work  is  rather  a  great  Utonry  performance  than  a 
very  valuable  historical  monument. 

Another  royalist  history  of  the  same  times  and 
events  to  which  Clarendon's  work  is  dedicated,  the 
Behemoth  of  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  in- 
troduces one  of  the  most  distinguished  names  both 
in  English  literature  and  in  modem  metaphysical, 
ethical,  and  political  philosophy.  Hobbes,  born 
in  1588,  commenced  author  in  1628,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  by  pu'blishing  his  translation  of  Thucydides, 
but  did  not  produce  his  first  original  work,  his 
Latin  treatise  entitled  "  De  Cive,"  till  1642.  This 
wag  followed  by  his  treatises  entitled  **  Human 
Nature**  and  "  De  Corpore  Politico,"  in  1650 ; 
his  Leviathan,  in  1651 ;  liis  translations  in  verse 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  1675 :  and  his  **  Behe- 
moth, or  History  of  the  Causes  of  the  Civil  Wars 
of  England,  and  of  the  counsels  and  artifices  by 
which  they  were  carried  on,  from  the  year  1640  to 
the  year  1660,"  a  few  months  afler  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  ainety-two,  in  1679.  Regarded  merely 
as  a  writer  of  English,  there  can  be  little  difierence 
of  opinion  about  the  high  rank  to  be  assigned  to 
Hobbes.  He  has  been  described  as  our  lirst  uni- 
formly careful  and  correct  writer  ;*  and  he  may 
be  admitted  to  have  at  least  set  the  iurst  conspi- 
cuous and  influential  example,  in  what  may  be 
called  our  existing  English  (for  Roger  Ascham, 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  and  one  or  two  other  early 
writers,  seem  to  nave  aimed  at  the  same  thing  in  a 
preceding  stage  of  the^laneuage),  of  that  regularity 
of  style  which  has  since  nis  time  been  generally 
attended  to.  This,  however,  is  his  least  merit. 
No  writer  has  succeeded  in  making  language  a 
more  perfect  exponent  of  thought  than  it  is  as 
employed  by  Hobbes.  His  style  is  not  poetical  or 
glowingly  eloquent,  because  his  mind  was  not 
poetical,  and  the  subjects  about  which  he  wrote 
would  have  rejected  the  exaggerations  of  imagina- 
tive or  passionate  expression  if  he  had  been  ca- 

Sable  of  supplying  suui.  But  in  the  prime  qua- 
ties  of  precision  and  perspicuity,  and  also  in  eco- 
nomy and  succinctness,  in  force  and  in  terseness, 
it  is  the  very  perfection  of  a  merely  expository 
style.  Without  any  affectation  of  point,  also,  it  often 
slupes  itself  easily  and  naturally  into  the  happiest 
aphoristic  and  epigrammatic  forms.  Hobbea's 
clearness  and  aptness  of  expression,  the  effect  of 
which  is  like  that  of  reading  a  book  with  a  good 
light,  never  forsake  him — not  even  in  that  most 

•  H>lUin,iiiLit.orEiir. 


singular  performance,  his  version  of  Homer,  vhoi 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  ability  of  uy  o^r 
kind.  There  are  said  to  be  only  two  lines  in  lUt 
work  in  whidi  he  is  actually  poetical;  thoKiUii 
describe  the  infant  Astyanas  in  Uie  sccdc  of  it 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  in  the  Stit 
Book  of  the  Iliad 

Now  HMor  tuM  Iwr  vlth  tbrii  Gitk  bor. 

Thai  in  III*  aotaa'*  anna  «rai  mziMj 
And  like  a  ilar  (ipm  ktr  botom  by 

£t(  Aeo^/W  dad  lUaiaf  frite  iMaJ. 

But  diere  are  other  passages  in  which  by  dut  of 
mere  directness  and  tnuis]»rency  of  sty^  Ik  hu 
rendered  a  line  or  two  happily  enough— as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  description  of  the  descent  i^Apolia 
at  the  prayer  of  Chryses,  in  the  beginning  of  ibe 
poem : — 

Hit  pmyet  wu  granted  b;  the  itrity, 
who,  with  fail  Mrrr  bow  and  uiovi  itta, 

Deaeiiided  lh>m  Olyaim  nleai);. 
Id  llkeaeM  oTUw  uUe  oi^t  aams. 

As  if  expressly  to  proclaim  and  demoutnte,bD«- 
ever,  that  this  momentary  eucceas  wm  merir 
accidental,  immediately  upon  the  ba^  of  tin 
stanza  comes  the  following  :— 

lib  boir  and  qium  both  behind  liim  baac, 
Hm  aiTD<n  chinlc  aa  oftra      lie  juf*. 

And  aa  he  ahot  llia  turm  «-aa  liaird  u> 
And  drat  hit  anu«a  flew  at  males  aod  dop. 

For  the  most  part,  indeed,  Hobbes's  Iliid 
Odyssey  are  no  better  than  travesties  of  Homer't, 
the  more  ludicrous  as  being  undesigned 
unctmsciouB.  Never  was  there  a  more  a^rji 
revenge  than  that  which  Hobbes  vEoiid  b 
imagination  and  poetry  over  his  owd  lulb^ 
lieving  and  scoffing  pbilosophism  by  the  pnbiio- 
tion  of  this  work.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  una 
bom  blind,  who  had  all  his  life-time  been  rtinspc- 
ing  to  prove  that  the  sense  which  he  faiisii^ 
wanted  was  no  sense  at  all,  and  that  thst  thii^ 
colour,  which  it  professed  peculiariy  to  disKO, 
was  a  mere  delusion,  should  have  himself  it  ^ 
taken  the  painter's  brush  and  pallet  in  bmd,  id 
attempted,  in  conflrmation  of  nu  theny,  to  pn- 
duce  a  picture  by  the  mere  senses  of  touch,  wff, 
smell,,  and  hearing.  The  great  subject  of  the 
merUs  or  demerits,  the  truth  or  fklsehood,  a 
Hobbea's  system  of  metaphysical,  ethical,  tni 
political  philosophy,  of  course  cannot  be  eoioea 
upon  here.  His  works  certainly  gave  s  gie&i 
impulse  to  speculation  in  that  field  thsn  ^  ^ 
any  other  English  writer  had  ever  before  dcat; 
even  the  startling  paradoxes  with  which 
abound,  and  their  arrogant  and  coutemptnoosUk. 
co-operated  with  their  eminent  merits  fi(  «  fiif^ 
kind  to  arouse  attention,  and  to  provoke  the  iiiR»- 
tigation  and  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  sba 
they  treat.  It  must  also  be  admitted  tbat  tOK^ 
any  writings  of  their  clais  coiUin  loaaiff  imkiic 
remarks;  so  much  acute  and  ingenioa^ii  a^f"-' 
found  and  comprehensive,  thinl^ig;  so  nitdiH 
if  not  absolutely  novel,  has  still  about  it  dut 
finable  charm  which  even  an  old  truth  « 
receives  from  being  bom  anew  in  an  wigiul  aifc. 
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Sach  a  mind  Hobbes  bad,  if  any  man  ever  had. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that,  bow- 
erer  holloW  or  inBufScient  may  have  been  the  baaes 
of  his  philosophy,  be  may  have  been  Buccessful  in 
explaming  some  particfilar  intellectnal  phenomena, 
or  placing  in  a  clearer  light  some  important  tniha 
hoih  in  metaphyaicB  and  in  morals.  But  as  for 
what  is  properly  to  be  called  his  system  of  philo- 
sophy,— and  it  IS  to  be  observed  that,  in  his  own 
writings,  his  riewa  in  metaphysics,  in  morala,  and 
in  politics  are  idl  bound  and  built  up  together  into 
one  consistent  whole, — the  auction  of  the  truth  or 
ialsehood  of  that  aeems  to  be  completely  settled. 
Nobody  now  profeBses  more  than  a  partial  Hob- 
bism.  If  CO  inuch  of  the  creed  of  the  philosopher 
of  Mahnesbury  as  affirms  the  non-existence  of  any 
essential  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  the 
non-existence  of  conscience  or  the  moral  sense,  the 
non-exiatence  of  anything  beyond  mere  sensation 
ID  either  emotion  or  intelligence,  and  other  similar 
negations  of  his  moral  and  metaphysical  doctrine, 
has  still  its  aatished  disciples,  who  is  now  a  Hob- 
bist  either  in  politics  or  in  mathematics  ?  Yet, 
certainly,  it  is  in  these  latter  departments  that  we 
must  look  for  the  greater  part  of  what  is  absolutely 
original  and  peculiar  in  the  notions  of  this  teacher. 
Hobbes's  philosophy  of  human  nature  is  not  amiss 
as  a  philosophy  of  Hobbes's  own  human  nature. 
Without  passions  or  imagination  himself,  and 
steering  his  own  course  thrmwh  life  by  the  mere 
i^ulidionB  of  an  enlightenea  selfishness,  one- half 
li  the  broad  map  of  humanity  was  to  him  nothing 
better  than  a  blank.  The  consequence  is,  that, 
!Ten  when  he  reasons  most  acutely,  he  is  con- 
stantly deducing  his  conclusions  from  insufficient 
iremises.  Then,  like  most  men  of  ingenious 
nther  than  capacious  minds,  having  once  adopted 
lis  hypothesis  or  system,  he  was  too  apt  to  make 
acts  bend  to  that  rather  than  that  to  facts  ;  a  ten- 
lency  which  in  bis  case  was  strengthened  by 
mother  part  of  his  character  which  has  left  its 
mpresBion  upon  all  his  writings, — a  much  greater 
Dve  of  victory  than  of  truth. 

The  moat  illustrious  antagonist  of  Hobbism, 
rhen  first  pnmulgated,  was  Dr.  Ralph  Cud- 
rorth,  the  First  Part  of  whose  "True  Intellectual 
•ystera  of  the  Universe,  wherein  all  the  Reason 
nd  Philoeoph;  of  Atheism  is  Confuted,'*  was 
rst  published  in  1678.  As  a  vast  storehouse  of 
;arning,  and  also  as  a  display  of  wonderful  powers 
F  subtle  and  far-reaching  speculation,  this  cele- 
rated  work  is  almost  unrivalled  in  our  literature; 
nd  it  is  also  written  in  a  style  of  elastic  strength 
nd  compass  which  places  its  author  in  a  high 
ink  among  our  prose  classics.  Along  with  Cud- 
orth  may  be  mentioned  his  friend  and  brother 
latonist.  Or.  Hennr  More,  the  author  of  numerous 
teological  and  philosophical  works,  and  remark- 
ale  for  the  union  of  some  of  the  most  mystic 
ationa  with  the  clearest  style,  and  of  the  most 
ngular  credulity  with  powers  of  reasoning  of  the 
ighest  order.  Other  two  great  theological  writers 
'  this  s^  were  *tbi6  Toluminoiu  Richard  Baxter 


and  the  learned  and  eloquent  Dr.  Robert  Leighton, 
Ardibishop  of  Glasgow.  Bishop  Burnet's  account 
of  the  former  has  been  quoted  in  a  preceding 
chapter  :*  of  the  latter,  whom  he  knew  intimately, 
he  has  given  a  much  more  copious  account,  a  few 
sentences  of  which  we  will  transcribe "  His 
preaching  had  a  anhUmity  both  of  thought  and 
expression  in  it.  The  grace  and  gravity  of  his 
pronunciation  was  such  that  few  heard  him  with- 
out  a  very  sensible  emotion  ...  It  was  so  different 
from  all  others,  and  indeed  firom  everything  that 
one  could  hope  to  rise  op  to,  that  it  gave  a  man 
an  indignation  at  himself  and  all  others. . . .  His 
style  was  rather  too  fine ;  but  there  was  a  m^esty 
end  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep  an  impresaion 
that  I  cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I  heard  him 
preach  thirty  years  ago."t  The  writings  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  that  have  come  down  to  us  have 
been  held  by  some  of  the  highest  minds  of  our 
own  day — the  late  Mr.  Coleridge  for  one — to  bear 
out  Burnet's  affectionate  panegyric.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  genius  among  the  theological  writers 
of  this  age  was  the  famous  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
popularly  known  chiefly  by  his  admirable  Sermons, 
but  renowned  also  in  the  history  of  modem  science 
as,  next  to  Newton  himself,  the  greatest  mathe- 
matician of  his  time.  **As  a  writer,**  the  late 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart  haa  well  said  of  Barrow, 
"he  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  redundancy  of 
his  matter  and  by  the  pregnant  brevity  of  his  ex- 
pression ;  hut  what  more  peculiarly  characterises 
his  manner  is  a  certain  air  of  powenul  and  of  con- 
scious facility  in  the  execution  of  whatever  he 
undertakes.  Whether  the  subject  be  mathematical, 
metaphysical,  or  theological,  be  seems  always  to 
bring  to  it  a  mind  which  feels  itself  superior  to 
the  occasion,  and  which,  in  contending  with  the 
greatest  difficulties,  puts  forth  but  half  its  strength. 
He  has  somewhere  spoken  of  his  Lectiones  Ma- 
thematictB  (which  it  may,  in  passing,  be  remarked, 
display  metaphysical  talents  of  the  highest  order) 
as  extemporaneous  effusions  of  his  pen ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  same  epithet  is  still  more 
literally  applicable  to  his  pulpit  discoiuses.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  voluminous  remains, 
when  we  recollect  &at  the  author  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-Bix."t 

Such  were  the'  great  lights  of  the  literature  of 
the  present  period.  Many  minor  names  ne- 
cessarily remain  unnoticed,  such  as  John  Bunyan, 
the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  most 
interesting  of  allegories,  and  of  various  other 
rehgiouB  works;  Izaac  Walton,  the  mild-natured 
angler  and  biographer;  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
lively,  agreeable,  and  well-informed  essayist  and 
memoirist,  &c.  But  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
extend  our  account;  and  the  same  reason  compels 
us  to  defer  till  the  next  Book  the  retrospect  of  the 
progress  of  the  mathematiad  and  physical  sciences 
in  England  during  the  seventeenth  century. 


"  See  ute.  p.  821.  *  Own  Tlmtp  i.  135. 
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The  hUtory  of  the  fine  arts  during  the  present 
period  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very  short  notice. 
The  important  architectural  era  which  was  opened 
by  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  illustrated  by  the 
genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  may  be  referred 
more  properly  to  the  ensuing  period,  to  which  the 
greatest  works  of  that  distinguished  architect  bc- 
mng ;  and  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  branches  of 
painting  there  is  little  room  for  comment  in  treat- 
ing of  a  dependant  school  during  a  period  of 
general  mediocrity.  In  Italy  the  silver  age  of 
art  was  on  the  wane.  Facility  in  composition 
and  readiness  in  Uie  mechanism  of  the  art  were 
almost  the  only  qualifications  inherited  from  the 
master-spirits  of  the  great  schools  of  painting  by 
their  successors,  who  decorated  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Italy  with  the  meretricious  productions 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  it  strongly  marks 
the  pollution  of  taste  at  the  fountain-head,  that 
such  painters  as  D'Arpino  and  Luca  Giordano 
were  as  highly  esteemed  in  their  own  day  aa 
Titian,  Rafaelle,  and  Michel  Angelo.  Encourage- 
ment was  still  abundant,  but  quality  was  absorbed 
in  quantity,  and  the  labour  of  study  was  not  to  be 
expected  from  artists  who  could  satisfy  the  po- 
pular expectation  without  it.  In  this  state  of  the 
ait  the  French  achool  was  enabled  to  raise  itself 
into  comparative  eminence,  though  not  with  suc- 
cess equal  to  its  ambition. 

It  would  be  but  a  useless  repetition  to  offer  in 
this  place  sny  remark  upon  the  effects  of  French 
influence  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.  It  operated 
no  less  upon  the  arts  than  upon  politics  and 
literature ;  and  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the 
higher  branches  of  painting  by  the  king  was 
limited  to  the  imitation  of  Ijouis  XIV.,  not  in  the 
enlightened  patronage  which  sought  and  rewarded 
the  native  talent  of  Charles  Le  Bnin,  but  in  cover- 
ing the  walls  and  ceilings  of  Windsor  with  the 
same  jumble  of  history,  mythology,  and  allegory 
whidi  pervades  the  works  of  the  great  French 
painter  (great  with  all  his  ftultv  and  sins  against 
good  taste)  at  Versailles. 

For  this  purpose,  Charles  invited  to  England 
Antonio  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  but  settled 
in  France,  and  known  by  some  public  works 
executed  at  Thoulouse.  "  An  excellent  painter," 
says  Walpole,  for  the  sort  of  subjects  on  which 
he  was  employed ;  that  is,  without  much  invention, 
and  with  less  taste,  his  exuberant  pencil  was 
ready  at  pouring  out  gods,  goddesses,  kings,  em- 
perors, and  triumphs,  over  those  public  surfaces  on 
which  the  eye  never  rests  long  enough  to  criticise, 
and  where  we  should  be  sorry  to  place  the  works 
of  a  better  master, — I  mean  ceilings  and  staircases. 
The  New  Testament  and  the  Roman  history  cost 
him  nothing  but  ultra-marine ;  that  and  marble  co- 
lumns and  marble  steps  he  never  spared."  Happily 
as  this  passage  describes  the  stjrle,  not  only  of 
Verrio,  bat  of  the  whole  class  of  artists  to  which 
he  behn^  the  writer  is  most  unjust,  in  this  and 
otiher  observationB  of  similar  tendency,  in  the  dis- 
position he  shows  to  pan  a  sweeping  condemnation 


on  a  mode  of  applying  the  art  of  punting  iliich 
had  not  only  exercised  but  called  forth  klrt< 
of  the  greatest  Italian  masters,  and  eatabliilicduK 
fiublimest  monuments  of  their  fame.  It  lu  i 
good  augury  for  England  that  a  day  hid  vxm 
for  appreciating  and  patroniziag  vt  in  J 
most  imposing  cosmme  of  grandeur;  Wtlntdij 
had  been  fatally  retarded  until  hisbnricalpiiDL:: 
as  we  were  now  obliged  to  receive  it,  hi  C'l- 
tracted  an  inseparable  alliance  with  bad  tistt^xi 
its  employment  as  "  the  handmaid  of  trcitlr- 
ture"  h^  degenerated  into  an  abuse,  ^cu 
the  decoration  of  the  saloon  at  UontagaeBx!: 
(the  British  Museum),  one  of  the  lew  wo^  <;' 
this  class  spared  by  time  nod  neglect toi^ 
is  possible  to  refer  the  reader,  where  the  {u. 
strays  beyond  its  legitimate  office  to  cre^ibv; 
mass  of  columns  and  entablatures,  to  tlie '  l 
exclusion  of  the  art  of  the  sculptor  and  archiit.-. 
Unsupported  by  any  original  Ulentto  i\au:'' 
the  defects  with  which  it  had  been  loaded  b  ': 
French  school,  it  is  not  therefore  (urpriai.?  - 
the  grand  style  of  painting  in  England  c  - 
have  ended,  as  it  began,  in  a  caprice  of  fa^  - 
which  during  its  prevalence  could  blind  err  . 
accomplished  Evelyn  to  bestow  his  unqc^:- 
praise  on  the  productions  of  a  Yerno. 

The  most  important  of  Veirio's  worlcsit^'  ' 
sor — the  decorations  of  St.  George's  Hsllici 
Chapel — were  mercilessly  destroyed  in  tbt  » 
alterations,  but  some  of  his  ceilings  remaiii-  T'£ 
is  also  much  by  his  hand  at  Burleigh  bd^  ^'^ 
worth.   He  lived  till  1107;  but  at  the  Bp i- 
tion,  being  a  zealous  papist,  he  refiised  bQ  tE^- 
raent  under  King  Wilbam.    He  at  lengiif 
sented  to  paint  at  Hampton  Court,  whfWiK:. 
other  thii^  he  executed  the  stair^se,— 
says  Wal^ile,  "as  if  he  had  spoiled  it«r^ 
ciple." 

That  the  mediocritv  of  the  fashionable  fj  - 
artist  enabled  sevenJ  English  painters  to  c 
notice  and  employment  in  the  same  dcptr-r  - 
is  a  circumstance  which,  in  a  better  sge, 
have  operated  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
art;  but,  wa&r  the  influence  of  tbe  a.'* 
already  idluded  to,  the  opmntunity  fuled  te 
duce  any  permanent  resiut.  Hie  wvki  <>:-: 
who  foUowed  in  the  footsteps  of  VeiriJ 
the  French  school  have  been  abandoned  to^>' 
criminate  neglect,  and  th^r  names  («it: 
eminent  exception  belonging  to  the  neit  1 
may  be  passed  over  rapidly.     Among  '-^  - ' 
merous  foreign  painters  whom  the  sxxxi 
Verrio  attracted  to  England,  the  most  distinr^ ' 
were  Jacques  Rousseau  and  Charles  de  U  F--*' 
who  came  over  in  the  reign  of  Jama  Il< 
in  tJie  decorations  of  Montague  House,  i^*- 
reference  has  just  beoi .  made.  Ihe 
executed  the  paintings  in  the  dome  of  :^  -| 
valides,  and  is  account^  (no  Toyhifh^' 
one  at  the  best  coloorista  of  the  Freodi ' 
Among  the  uUiTe  painters  d  diis  dm  e>!  ' 
mentiwiedlstuHiFulW,  whohadatadkdisFr.^' 
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aod  appears  to  have  been  a  respectable  artist.  A 
relic  of  his  pencil  still  remains  in  the  dome  of  St. 
Mary  Abchurch  in  the  city  of  London.  Walpole 
mentions  some  extensive  works  on  which  he  was 
emplojed  in  the  great  taverns.   John  Freeman  is 
recorded  as  a  rival  of  Fuller.   He  painted  scenes 
for  the  theatre.   Whatever  may  be  the  absolute 
merits  of  these  artistSi  ihtj  enjoyed  a  reputation  in 
their  day ;  and  that  they  were  thus  engaged  would 
seem  to  imply  more  of  a  popular  feeling  for  art 
than  is  generally  attributed  to  the  period.  Robert 
Streater  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  seijeant 
painter  to  the  king  upon  the  Restoration.  He 
executed  many  painted  ceilings,  of  which  that  of 
the  theatre  at  Oxford  is  a  favourable  specimeu  of 
his  talents.    He  was  an  artist  of  undoubted 
ability,  and  attempted  every  style,  from  history  to 
still  life,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success. 

In  portrait-painting  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
was  illustrated  by  the  works  of  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
This  artist,  the  most  distinguished  portrait-painter 
of  his  time,  was  a  native  of  Westphalia.  He 
came  to  EngUnd  in  1643 ;  and,  seeing  the  works  of 
Vandyke,  emuladoB  was  roused,  and  he  quitted 
his  former  style  and  subjects,  wMch  were  land- 
scapes and  small  histories,  and  gave  himself 
entirely  to  portraits,  in  imitation  of  that  great 
master,  to  whose  pre-eminent  station  in  the  arts 
he  became  the  l^itimate  successor  at  the  Re- 
storation. 

Lely  was  formed  for  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
In  the  delicacy  and  softness  of  his  flesh  he  per- 
haps excels  Vandyke,  but  he  is  greatly  his  inferior 
n  the  higher  qualities  of  art.  "  If  in  nothing  but 
dmplicity,**  to  use  again  the  apt  critical  language 
)f  Walpole,  "  he  falls  short  of  his  model,  as 
Statius  or  Claudian  did  of  Virgil.  Lely  supplied 
he  want  of  taste  with  clinmiant.  His  nymphs 
rail  fringes  and  embroidery  throt^h  meadows  and 
lurling  streams.  Add,  that  Vandyke'a  habits  are 
hose  of  the  times;  Ijely's,  a  sort  of  fiiatastic 
ightgown  &8tened  with  a  single  pin.  The  latter 
ras,  in  truth,  the  hdiea*  painter;  and,  whether 
le  age  improved  in  beauty  or  flattery,  I^ely's 
omen  are  certainly  handsomer  than  those  of 
andyke, — they  please  as  much  as  they  are 
ridently  meant  to  please :  he  caught  the  reign- 
ig  clkaracter,  and 

■        on  ubuM  unrai  stala 
Tba  dMpy  eya  that  ipok*  th*  naltlnf  moI. 

ely,  in  short,  was  a  mannerist:  whoever  sat 
rfore  hira,  the  model  was  in  his  own  mind,  and 
ere  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  did  not  scruple 

sacrifice  likeness  to  the  peculiar  expression 
lich  he  conceived  to  be  graceful.  Hence  it 
ises  that  his  works  are  less  unequal  than  those  of 
uidy  ke,  and,  if  he  never  falls  much  below  his  ge- 
ral  level,  he  never  excels  himself  in  any  striking 
irk.  An  anecdote  is  recorded  of  him  ^hich 
es  equal  credit  to  his  candour  andhjsk&Q^^  I 

art : — a  nobleman  is  said  to  have  ad j^^^'^ 
Ti,  *•  How  came  you,  Sh:  Peter,  to  havej/N^jS^ 
reputation  ?  Vou  know  tbst  /  know 


great  painter,"  "My  lord,"  replied  Lely,  "I 
know  that  I  am  not,  but  I  am  the  best  you  have." 

The  superior  talent  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  is  auf- 
ficiendy  attested  by  the  number  and  merit  of 
contemporary  portrait^painters  who  measured  them- 
selves by  his  standard.  The  oample  (wf  Vandyke 
had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  our  native  artists; 
but  it  is  a  misfortune  of  art  to  be  dependent  on 
fashion,  and  the  affected  attitudes  and  fluttering 
draperies  of  Lely  seem  to  have  been  obligatory 
upon  all  who  aspired  to  be  his  rivals.  Pepys,  in 
his  Diary,  says,  upon  sitting  for  his  portrait  to 
Hayls,  "  I  do  almost  break  my  neck  looking  over 
my  shoulder  to  make  the  posture  for  him  to  work 
by."  And  again,—**  To  Hayls's,  and  there  did 
sit  till  almost  dark  upon  working  my  gown,  which 
I  hired  to  be  drawn  in,  an  Indian  gown."  Hayls, 
however,  was  an  excellent  painter,  and  copied 
Vandyke  with  great  success.  Michael  Wright 
was  a  Scotchman.  He  was  chosen,  upon  Lely  de- 
clining the  commission,  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
the  judges  in  the  Guildhall  of  Loudon,  where  they 
are  atilf  preserved  in  the  city  collection.  His 
portrait  of  Lacy,  the  lictor,  in  three  characters,  at 
Windsor,  is  a  picture  of  no  common  degree  of 
excellence.  Henry  Anderton  was  a  pupil  of 
Streater.  He  afterwards  studied  in  Italy,  and,  on 
his  return,  painted  portraits  in  a  style  which  in- 
terfered with  the  practice  of  Lely  himself.  With 
the  names  of  Thomas  Flatman,  a  respectable 
painter,  tliough  better  known  as  a  poet,  and  John 
Greenhill,  who  was  the  most  promising  pupil  of 
Lely,  but  died  young,  the  present  list  of  English 
painters  may  be  concluded.  From  a  swarm  of 
loreigners,  who  flourished  here  during  the  same 
period,  we  may  select  the  names  of  Henry  Gascar, 
James  Hu;^8man,  and  Gerard  Soest,  all  excellent 
portrait-painters,  and  rivals  of  Lely.  Netscher 
visited  England  for  a  short  time  only.  Sunman, 
a  Dutch  painter,  executed  the  portraits  of  the 
founders  in  the  gallery  at  Oxfiird.  Philip  Duval 
was  a  pupU  of  Le  Brun.  They  were  all  surpaased 
by  Wifoam  Wissii^,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  who 
came  into  vogue  at  the  death  of  Lely,  in  1680,  and 
disputed  the  vacant  throne  with  Kneller,  then  fast 
rismg  into  reputation ;  hut  his  death,  in  1687,  left 
the  latter  without  a  competitor. 

Paintings  of  stiU  life  were  as  much  in  fashion  as 
portraits.  Fepys,  who  looked  at  everything  with 
courtly  eyes,  speaking  of  the  in(»mparable  pictures 
he  saw  in  the  king's  closet  at  Whitehall,  where 
the  remains  of  the  magnificent  collection  of 
Charles  I.  had-  been  reunited,  particularises  as 
most  worthy  of  notice,  **  a  book  upon  a  desk, 
which  I  durst  have  sworn  was  a  real  book." 
Several  eminent  Dutch,  painters  in  this  style — 
Vansoon,  Hoogstrsaten,  Roestraten,  and  Var^st — 
found  encouragjemeDt  at  the  court  of  Charlea  II, 
Few  M^gts  "■'^^  ever  equalled  Vazelst  as  a 
flo^eisMlntet.  He  was  patronized  hy  the  Duke 

of  B\i  tv^.h0tm»'^'>«^^*"***^™  **•  attempt 
port*  oA,  wfiV  w  the  influence  of  fashion, 
£e  ti^y,      ^*ra»n  tm?V)y(tt<nt  and  lugli  prices 
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in  a  style  for  vhich  he  was  totally  unfitted,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  Lely.  To  these  nameB  may 
be  added  Abraham  Hondius,  the  animal-painter ; 
the  landscape-painters.  Danker,  VOsterman,  and 
GrifBere;  Idinkrink,  who  painted  the  landscapes 
for  Sir  Peter  Lely's  backgrounds ;  and,  lastly,  the 
two  Yandereldea,  who  paned  many  years  in  this 
counti7,  to  the  g^eat  honour  of  their  pstrons. 

Sculpture  durii^  this  period  was  almost  exclu- 
sively applied  to  decoration,  and  «e  find  but  two 
artista  worthy  of  record  as  having  risen  above  the 
mediocrity  which  is  a  sufficient  merit  in  that  class 
of  art  Cains  Gabriel  Gibber  was  a  native  of 
Holstein.  He  was  extensively  employed  at  Chats- 
worth,  and  executed  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  London 
Monument,  and  numerous  other  works  which  have 
fallen  into  oblivion.-  His  fame  rests  upon  the  two 
figures  personifying  raving  and  melancholy  Mad- 
ness which  surmounted  the  gateway  of  tiie  Old 
Bethlehem  Hoapital,  and  are  now  in  the  hall  of  the 
modem  building  in  St.  George's  Fields.  The 
knowledge  of  art  and  the  truth  of  expression  dis- 
played in  these  justly  celebrated  statues  place  the 
name  of  Gibber  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  leave  us  to  regret  that  we  have  no 
other  memorial  worthy  of  his  genius. 

Grinling  Gibbons,  thot^h  a  sculptor  of  a  high 
class — 88  his  marble  statue  of  Charles  IL  in  the 
area  of  the  (late)  Soyal  Exchange,  and  the  bronze 
of  his  successor  in  the  Privy  Garden  at  Whitehall, 
sufficiently  prove — is  best  known  by  his  carvings 
in  wood,  which  he  earned  to  a  perfection  that 
has  never  been  equalled.  He  rivals  the  lightness 
and  delicacy  of  nature  itself  in  his  representation 
of  birds  and  flowers  in  this  material.  This  great 
and  original  genius  was  first  drawn  from  obscurity 
by  Ev^yn,  who  found  him  in  a  cottage  at  Dept- 
rord,  carving  his  welt-known  work  of  the  stonmg 
of  St.  Stephen,  after  Tintoretto.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  introduction  to  the  king  are  too  cha- 
racteristic of  court  patronage,  such  as  it  ever  was 
and  is,  to  be  omitted.  "  Tiw  king,"  says  Evelyn, 
"  saw  the  carving  at  Sir  R.  Browne's  chamber, 
and  was  astonished  at  the  curiosity  of  it,  but  was 
called  away  and  sent  it  to  the  queen's  chamber. 
There,  a  French  peddling  woman,  who  used  to 
bring  baubles  out  of  France  for  the  ladies,  began 
to  find  fault  with  several  things  in  it,  which  she 
understood  no  more  than  an  ass  or  a  monkey.  So, 
in  a  kind  of  indignation,  I  caused  it  to  be  taken 
back  and  sent  down  to  the  cottage  again."  Charles, 
however,  in  whom  a  genuine  taste  for  the  arts  was 
one  of  many  good  qualities  obscured  by  indo- 
lence and  self-indulgence,  was  sensible  of  the 
merit  of  the  artist.  He  gave  him  an  appointment 
in  the  Board  of  Works,  and  employed  him  at 
Windsor.  Burleigh  and  Chatswortii  can  boast  of 
a  profusion  of  his  exquisite  carvings.  He  also 
executed  the  beautiful  ftdi^  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  influence  of  his  style  may  be 
traced  in  the  woodwork  of  many  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  churches.   Gibbons  lived  till  1721. 

The  progress  of  engnving  during  this  period  is 


highly  honourable  to  English  art.  TVillismTtfr 
ome  was  undoubtealy  the  best  artist  of  die  i.i 
This  eminent  engraver,  having  dravn  thencj:' 
the  royal  cause  during  the  civil  var,  m  »- 
ciated  with  Hollar  in  Uie  noble  defence  Bsj.-.- 
House,  where  he  was  taken  priiODer,  r- 
mained  some  time  in  confinement  b  Le-k. 
Being  at  length  permitted  to  retire  to  Frlcc,'' 
took  the  opportunity  of  studying  under  Num 
and  fonned  a  Bt;^le  peculiarly  adapted  to  pr-. 
engraving,  in  which  few  artists  have  ever  «iu> 
him.  Avoiding  the  timid  finish  of  the  F-  : 
school,  he  united  freedom  with  sofbess,  u^'* 
with  delicacy.  His  works,  of  which  W;: 
gives  a  catalc^ue  of  about  one  hundred  ud  r, 
are  unequal,  but  his  best  display  an  eitmrLr^- 
cleameBs  and  brilliancy,  and  are  full  of  c 
Returning  to  England  in  1650,  he  opened  ip-i 
shop,  and  worked  at  his  profession,  to  it::  ] 
added  the  art  of  drawing  in  cra^'ons,  vliidi  h  I 
learned  of  Nanteuil.  This  excellent  aTlist^ic:j 
1691.  His  life  was  supposed  to  have  bec" 
ened  by  his  affliction  for  his  scm,  vbo  n-i 
pupil  and  an  engraver  of  merit,  but  mt..' 
gent,  and  died  early.  John  Yil^sa  mi  r:  i 
of  his  scholars. 

The  other  engravers  worUiy  of  mentioa  i'  i 
period  were  principally  foreigners.  DtTidLr-i 
a  Dantzicker,  said  to  be  a  pupil  of  Simouc.H 
engraved  views  of  the  public  buildings  cf  1 
and  Cambridge,  but  his  works  consist  chlf  i 
portraits.  With  him  came  Abrahftm  B!l'  i 
and  Grerard  Valek.  Peter  VanderbankisrcJ 
able  for  the  sofhiess  of  his  style,  and  in 
scale  on  which  he  engraved  his  headi.  K. 
White  was  a  pupil  of  Lo^an,  and  a  voy  a^- 1 
engraver  of  heads,  many  of  which  sre  ir "  i 
own  drawuigs.  He  was  distinguished  forb  i 
cess  in  likenesses.  Two  hundred  and  (an-  i 
this  artist's  works  are  enumerated  ia  ' 
catalogue. 

The  invention  of  mezzotint  is  an  epsd  I 
art  of  engraving  which  must  not  be  entiielfvi 
over — the  merit  of  the  discovery  havii^k::  H 
attributed  to  Prince  Rupert,  whose  pir^-'i 
might  be  sufficiently  borne  out  by  his  iti.^-^- ' 
successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  (r;-i 
But,  although  this  discovery  has  ben  c ' ' 
stantially  related  as  having  occurred  to  iJk  "i 
during  his  exile  abroad  from  the  accide&al  -i 
vation  of  the  effect  of  rust  on  a  guu-bunl  ^ ' 
a  soldier  was  endeavouring  to  scrape  ct-'-' 
more  careful  inquiry  has  invalidated  his  ca.-' 
carried  the  invention  of  mezzotint  as  fiir  bi : 
the  year  1643.  There  can  be  no  doabt,lif*-| 
that  its  introduction  into  England  is  iMt  '  I 
accomplished  prince,  and  that  he  ap^  '"-^ 
sedulously  to  ita  improvment  The  ta^-'  | 
cellence  <h  our  engravers  has  made  it  in 
art ;  and  in  ftct  it  has  never  been  ftx^-  ' 
success  in  any  other  country. 

The  CfHnage  both  of  Charles  and  imti  -'^ 
worthy  of  notice  on  the  soore  of  art.  ^ 
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Joseph  Rotier,  who  were  appointed  to  the  Mint  at 
the  Restoration,  in  consequence  of  a  promise  made 
by  Charles  to  their  father,  a  Dutch  buiker,  who  had 
supplied  him  with  money,  vere  excellent  medalists, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  ^mbn,  whom  thm 
most  unjustly  superseded.  There  was  a  third 
brother,  Philip,  who  also  worked  at  the  Mint,  and 
caused  great  scandal  by  representing  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond  in  the  character  of  Britannia  on  the 
reverse  of  a  large  medal  with  the  king's  head. 
At  the  Revolution  John  Rotier  was  suspected  (and 
probably  with  reason)  of  coining  money  for  the 
service  of  the  exiled  king.  Norbert  Rotier,  the 
son  of  John,  was  also  a  medalist,  and  shared  in 
the  public  employment. 

Among  the  earliest  measures  of  Charles  11., 
after  his  lestoration,  was  the  le-establishment  of 
cathedrals,  accompanied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by 
a  return  to  that  choral  service  to  which  the  music 
of  modem  ages  is  so  deeply  indebted.  Of  the 
bishops  only  nine  out  of  six-and-twenty  surrived 
the  interregnum ;  no  difficulty,  however,  occurred 
in  speedily  filling  the  vacant  episcopal  thrones. 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  a  task  to  replace  the  or- 
jana, — which,  by  an  ordinance  made  in  1644, 
had  all  been  taken  down,*  and  several  were  de- 
stroyed,— or  to  collect  again  the  organists  and  lay- 
ficars,  of  whom  many  had  been  driven  to  seek 
3ther  means  of  subsistence,  some  in  their  own 
»untry,  some  in  foreign  dimes.  The  Puritans 
had  been  so  successful  in  decrying;  all  music,  ex- 
xpt  their  own  nasal  psalm-singing,  that  at  the 
EtestoratioD  the  art  seemed  to  be  in  an  almost 
wpeless  state ;  for  of  thsoe  professors  who  had 
Ken  obliged  to  abandon  their  calli^,  some  were 
lead,  and  a  few  were  too  far  advancMl  in  years  to 
ecur  to  their  (anaer  pursuit,  while  others  were 
mwilling  to  resume  an  occupation  which  the 
;Ioomy  religion  or  the  hypocrisy  of  the  times  had 
ompelled  tbem  to  relinquish. 

The  first  step  towards  a  return  to  choral  service 
fas  the  fiirnishing  the  cathedrals  with  organs, 
^or  this  purpose  the  only  four  makers  of  any  name 
rho  remained  were  actively  employed  to  repair 
ach  of  the  old  instruments  as  could  be  found,  and 
)  build  new  ones.  In  the  mean  time  musicians 
f  any  pr^ensions  to  eminence  were  invited  to 
Bsist  in  qualifying  proper  persons  for  the  duties 
r  the  various  choirs.  Of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
lhapel,  and  others  on  the  musical  establishment 
r  Charles  I.,  not  many  appeared  to  claim  their 
irmer  appcnntments ;  but  among  the  survivors 
ho  presented  themselves  were  Dr.  Child,t  Dr. 
hristopher  Gibbons,  Dr.  Rogers,  Dr.  Wilson, 
ow,  Henry  Lawes4  Bryne,  and  Captain  Cook, 
hild.  Gibbons,  and  Low  were  made  organists  of 
le  Chapel- Royal.  Cook  became  Master  of  the 
hildren,  and  to  Lawes  was  assigned  the  office  of 
lerk  of  the  Cheque.    Rogers,  a  pleasing  com- 

*  9ra  the  OrdinuiM.  at  p.  61  at  the  Fint  Put  of  ScoUU'i  CoUoc- 
a,  in  the  Index  to  which  «•  tod  Uw  cfaUBctiritUo  mtajt-Orgaiu, 

f  Sra  ante,  p,  5G9. 
t  IlNd. 
VOL.  Ill, 


poser  both  of  sacred  and  secular  music,  was  vp- 
pointed  to  the  place  of  organist  of  Eton ;  Wilscni, 
author  of  some  very  i^reeable  part-songs,  or  glees, 
to  a  situation  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  Bryne 
was  made  organist  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.*  The 
two  universities  were  anxious  to  promote  the  study 
of  church  music,  and  in  fiirtherance  of  this  object 
a  book  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  16G1,  by  Low, 
under  the  title  of  Some  Short  Directions  for  the 
Performance  of  Cathedral  Service,"  and  reprinted 
three  years  after,  widi  a  preface,  stating  that  the 
versicles  and  responses  given  by  him  were  the 
same  as  those  composed  by  Marbeek  at  the  Re- 
formation, f 

By  these  and  other  efficient  measures  the  difier- 
ent  choirs  in  the  kingdom  wae  soon  filled  wi(h 
persons  more  or  less  competent  to  the  duties  of  \ha 
church ;  hut,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  King's 
Chapel  took  the  lead,  vad  was  distingiushed  from 
all  the  rest,  both  by  the  great  and  acknowledged 
superiority  of  its  4^cers,  and  the  number  of 
excellent  composers  which  almost  immediately 
arose  out  of  it :  for,  so  well  were  the  children  of 
the  Chapel,  or  boy-choristers,  instructed  in  music, 
that  some  of  them,  even  before  their  voices  had 
changed,  produced  anthems  which  are  still  esteemed 
and  in  use.  Fepys,  in  his  Diary,  speaks  of  a  new 
anthem,  for  five  voices,  which  he  heard  at  the 
Royal  Chapel  in  1663,  "  made  by  one  of  Captain 
Cook's  boys,  a  pretty  boy  ;**  "  and  they  say,  he 
adds,  "  there  are  four  or  five  of  them  that  can  do 
as  much."J 

Cook,  to  whose  devotedness  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  th«  church  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  best 
musicians,  had  been  a  chorister  in  the  chapel  of 
Charles  I.  During  the  civil  war  he  joined  the 
royal  army,  in  which  he  held  a  capttun's  commis- 
sion, and  ever  after  retained  his  military  title. 
Pepya  makes  favourable  mention  of  him  as  a 
singer  in  the  King's  Chapel,  end  also  of  some 
"  new  musique'*  by  him,  performed  in  that  p!ace.§ 
We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  his  ability  as  a 
composer,  for  not  one  of  his  productions  is  ex* 
tant :  we  can  only  estimate  his  merit  by  that  of 
his  pupils,  whose  works  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
their  master  must  have  possessed  great  laiowled^ 
of  his  art,  and  no  less  sltill  and  zeu  in  communi- 
cating it.  Among  those  who  received  their  musical 
education  in  the  Chapel-Royal  under  Cook,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  him  not  to  name 
Pelham  Humphrey,  Michael  Wise,  John  Bkiw, 
and  Henry  Purcell. 

Pelham  Humphrey  composed  anthems  for  the 
Chapel-Royal  while  a  boy  in  the  choir.  This  early 
manifestation  of  genius  induced  Charles  II.  to 
send  him  to  Paris,  to  study  under  the  celebrated 
LuUi,  and  on  his  return  he  was  admitted  a  gentle- 
man of  the  chapel.    On  the  death  of  his  master, 

*  Hawkina's  Hhtay,  iv.  848. 
t  Id.   See  alio  ante.  p.  661. 
t  VHuij,  i.  964. 

i  Id.  ]).  165.  ETsljnii  in  hit  Uemoiri,  that  Captain  Cook 
waa  "Mteenied  the  bett  •inger,  after  the  Itollaa  Dianner.  of  any  in 
Boflud.  U«caurtain«diHwlUihi»ToicaandtbMvhar--^19ii.  i 
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Captua  Cook,  iie  succeedeil  him,  but  lived  only 
two  years  to  enjoy  his  office.  In  Dr.  Boyce's 
Collection  are  several  anthems  by  Humphrey; 
besides  which  he  contributed  much  to  the  secular 
publications  of  tlie  day.  Michael  Wise,  whose 
anthems  are  still  the  delight  of  all  who  have  any 
taste  for  English  church  music,  became  organist  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  soon  after  quitting  the  Royal 
Chapel,  and  returned  to  the  latter  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  in  one  of  the  royal  progresses  offended  the 
king  by  nn  act  of  indiscretion,  and  was  for  a  time 
suspended  from  hie  office.  Genius  and  pnidence 
are  not  always  in  alliance;  and  this  very  elegant 
composer  lost  his  life  in  a  street-quarrel  in  1687. 
John  Blow,  on  whom  Archbishop  Sancroft  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  was  oat  of 
the  boy-composers  alluded  to  by  Pepys.  He  soon 
obtained  appointments  in  the  Royal  Chapel  as 
gentleman,  master  of  the  children,  and  composer. 
He  was  also  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
compositions,  both  for  the  church  and  chamber, 
are  very  numerous ;  some  few  of  the  former  are 
vigorous,  dignified,  and  original ;  the  rest  are 
harsh,  and,  though  laboured,  often  incorrect  He 
published  a  volume  of  secular  music  under  the 
title  of  AmpMon  AnglicuSy  in  which  are  a  song 
and  a  duet  that  still  are  heard  with  pleasure.* 
Except  these,  its  contents  are  now  forgotten.  Blow, 
however,  like  his  master,  had  many  pupils  in  the 
King's  Chapel  who  soon  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  talents,  and  to  those  much  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  teacher  must  be  ascribed. 

The  works  of  Henry  Purcell  form  a  part  of  our 
national  wealth:  they  far  surpass  everything  of 
the  kind  that  England  had  before  produced,  and 
several  of  them  yet  continue  unrivalled  by  any 
musician  of  British  birth.  Indeed,  when  com- 
pared with  the  contemporaneous  produetions  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  Ur.  Bumey  does  uot 
hesitate  to  consi^  Purcell's  superior  to  all — to 
those  of  Carissimi,  Stradella,  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, Keiser,  Lulli,  and  Rameau.f  But  the  his- 
torian might  have  gone  further  without  risking  his 
critical  credit,  and  have  included  every  composer 
who  preceded  our  countryman,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  own  time;  for,  "  take  him  for  all  in  all,"  he 
had  no  equal  up  to  the  period  of  his  decease. 
Much  of  his  sacred  music  reaches  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  excellence,  especially  his  grand  Te  Deum 
and  JuhUatCt  as  well  as  some  anthems  printed  in 
Boyce's  collection ;  but  his  great  power  is  shown 
in  his  secular  compositions,  particularly  those  for 
the  theatre,  which  display  an  originality  in  design, 
an  enei^  and  tenderness  in  expression,  and  a 
beauty  in  efiect,  which  are  as  much  the  admiration 

*  The  long  It  lel  to  WbUbt*!  woidi,  "  It  ia  nut  that  I  love  yon 
lent"  ■nd  !■  H-pnblUlied  in  the  flnt  vol.  of  the  Muiics.1  Library. 
The  doet,  "  Go,  perjarrd  man,"  from  Herrick'a  HeiperiilM,  oti{iu- 
)iU^  in  the  bllowiDKcircuinilaitca  :~Ch*TlM  II.  •dmited  a  duet  by 
CkriMlni).  and  asked  Blow  if  lis  eould  imitate  it  ?  The  young  muii- 
ofan  modcMly  koiwned  that  ha  would  try  ;  and  prodncod.  la  the 
nme  meaaure  *nd  kar,  the  insaaigaa  eampMition  lb  qimtloa.— See 
Hawkius,  iv.  US. 
I  t  Hirt.gr  Music,  iltSlO. 


of  modem  connoisseurs  as  they  woe  d  4m  it 
the  close  of  the  seveirteenth  century.  Pniedl'i 
music,  however,  was  not  faultless,  Irat  tut  am 
were  those  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  mi  ht 
was  probably  led  intotfaem  ^  sulnnimatacBi- 
torn,  the  influence  oi  vhich  few  have  tbecini|e 
to  defy.  This  great  geniiu  was  bom  in  Watont- 
ster,  in  1658.  His  »ther  was  one  of  the  psit- 
men  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  which  sdiool  Hon 
was,  as  before  stated,  educated.*  At  ibe  fluiy 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  made  organist  of  Wntmia- 
ter  Abbey,  and  six  years  after  was  ^pointed  to  tht 
same  situation  in  the  King's  Chapel  He  died  s 
1695,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  and  vu  intemd 
in  the  north  transept  of  the  Abbey,  wheitatilileE 
to  his  memory,  with  the  welUkoown  ima^siai 
attributed  to  Dryden,  was  placed  fay  the  Ldj  Bi- 
zabeth  Howard. 

Whether  oriung  from  a  taste  for  mpaiocliir- 
mony,  or  from  an  anti-puritan  spirit,  it  it  impei- 
sible  now  to  determine,  but  it  clrarly  appean  ifatt 
cathedral  music  was  in  high  favour  wiik  the  tdi- 
cated  and  upper  classes  at  the  period  of  theBou^ 
radon.  Both  Evelyn  and  Pepys  seem  to  htn  bta 
constant  attendants  at  Whitehall  Cbapd-it^ 
time  the  chapel-royal — which  Charles  reguHf 
frequented,  who  certainly  gave  great  eucaon^ 
ment  to  the  composers  on  the  establistimeiit,  b 
well  as  to  those  who  aspired  to  what  then  i' 
honourable  and  comparatively  profiuUe  ippts.'- 
ment.  But  the  king's  predilection  for  fieoc: 
customs  was  apparenteven  inhisplsceofwoTship: 
he  there  introduced  his  band  of  twentr-ic 
violins,  modelled  after  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  io^ 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  firom  lOBie  cus 
unexplained,  he  soon  withdrew  theoLf  Eirin 
speaks  in  angry  terms  of  this  n^al  sttoap:-  k 
his  Diary,  under  date  December  21, 1662,heeii 
that  at  Uie  Chapel-Royal,  "  instead  of  the  ancicai. 
grave,  and  solemn  wind-music  accomptaiiii^  tie 
organ,  was  introduced  a  concert  of  tvat^-^ 
violins  between  every  pause,  after  the  Fiesdi  ht 
tastical  light  way,  better  suiting  a  tavern  «p!»;- 
house  than  a  diurch.  This  was  the  first  (iw  <c 
change ;  and  now  we  heard  no  more  the  otrj^ 
which  gave  life  to  the  ot^an,  that  instrumot  qH^-t 
left  off,  in  which  the  English  were  so  t^i^"^-  ■ 
At  that  time,  says  Hawkins, "  it  was  very  cesc^- 
for  persons  of  rank  to  resort  in  the  aftcrooaa  »i- 
Paul's,  to  hear  the  service,  particulsrly  the  iBihE  ■ 
and  to  attend  a  lady  thither  was  esteonedaiicr. 
an  act  of  politeness,  as  it  would  be  do*  m 
her  to  die  opera.*'§  The  brave  Admiral,  &i« 
Montague,  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  vho»l<^- 
ically  lost  his  life  in  the  great  naval 
at  Solebay,  in  1612,  was  a  ctHuposer 

•  It  tn-nu  past  all  doabt  Out  PoreeB  «a>  iodcM 
Conk  till  his  nunicslalneuioBi  tfanoih  to  Dr.  Bkw,  ' 
rcceiTed  a  few  lanons,  tlw  merit  aCuatnellv  Uh  m  * 
fairlybeen  ascribed. 

t  Tliia  band  was  not  wholly  com;  nil  J  of  fMias,  >^ 
lead  us  to  ■uppose,  but  had  a  dne  |iimiafliM  of  tMm  ia< 
gave  rise  to  Tom  D'Urle;'a  so«f,  ■fcMiaaiwwty'"  ~ 
roc" 

1  Memmrs.  i,  336. 

{  IIUtwy.iv.MilVBcls. 
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music.  Pepys  mentioas  in  terms  of  praise  an 
anthem  by  thii  gallant  officer,  written  for  the  use 
of  the  Roj-al  Chapel,  in  J  663  :*  and  we  shall  pre- 
seutly  show  that  other  noblemen,  his  contempo- 
raries, were  deeply  learned  in  the  science  of  music. 

The  efforts  made  to  raise  the  art  from  its  fallen 
state  were  not  confined  to  the  music  of  the  church. 
At  Oxford  an  association  wae  formed  of  many  of 
the  heads  of  houses,  fellows,  and  others,  to  pro- 
mote the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental harmony  in  the  univenity:  the  music- 
■chool  waa  refuniihed  vitb  a  new  organ,  harpsi- 
chord,  and  violins,  t(^tiier  vith  the  works,  in  ma- 
nuscript of  the  best  composers-t  In  London  the 
first  assembly  deserving  the  name  of  a  concert  was  of 
a  most  remarkable  kind,  having  been  projected 
and  established  by  a  person  of  the  lowest  class,  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  town,  difficult  of  access,  unfit 
for  the  resort  of  personB  of  condition,  and  in  a 
room  that  scarcely  afforded  them  decent  accommo- 
dation when  they  had  escaped  the  dangers  of 
reaching  it.  "  It  was  in  the  dwelling  of  Thomas 
Britton — one  who  gained  his  livelihood  by  selling 
about  the  streets  small-coal,  which  he  carried  in  a 
sack  on  his  back— that  a  periodical  performance 
of  music  in  parts  took  place,  to  which  were  invited 
people  of  the  first  consequence.  The  house  was 
rn  Aylesbnry-street,  Clerkenwell;  the  room  of 
perfbrmanee  vas  over  the  coal-shop ;  and,  strange 
[0  tell !  Tom  Britton*s  concert  was  the  weekly 
resort  of  the  old,  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  fair, 
Vf  all  ranks,  including  the  highest  order  of  nobi- 
lity."t  Music-bouses  were  soon  opened  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  but  chiefly  in  the  east, 
^mong  these  was  &idler's  Wells,  which,  rebuilt, 
uid  in  a  very  different  form,  still  resounds  with 
(ong. 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  Re- 
itoration  waa  the  opening  of  the  theatres,  where 
nusic,  in  various  shapes,  always  formed  a  part  of 
he  performance.  Pur(»ll*B  admirable  composi- 
ions,  however,  did  not  grace  the  stage  till  afler 
he  Revolution ;  but  Matthew  Lock's  music  to 
ifacbetht  as  the  tragedy  was  altered  by  D'Ave- 
tant,  was  produced  in  1674.  Of  this,  considering 
he  state  of  the  orchestras  at  the  time  it  was 
rritten,  we  can  scarcely  speak  too  highly ;  the 
rrefragable  proof  of  its  intrinsic  merit  is  that, 
hrough  all  the  fluctuations  of  taste  during  bo  long 
period,  it  has  never  lost  its  power  to  please,  and 
i  as  fresh  and  charming  to  the  present  age  as  to 
hat  which  witnessed  its  birth.  Lock  wrote  the 
lusic  for  the  public  entry  of  Charles  II.,  to  whom 
e  became  composer  in  ordinary,  in  which  capa- 
ity  he  produced  a  service  and  some  few  anthems, 
le  also  composed  the  music  to  ShadwelVs  opera, 
'st/che  ;  and  his  name  appears  to  many  songs,  &c., 

•  Wary.  L  S70.  +  Hswltlin,  It.  437. 
{  IlawklDS,  W.  378-  At  tbeM  conceTt*  Dr.  Papmch.  ftad  frMiuanlly 
uimSH,  played  th*  bRii>ti chord ;  Mr.  Kcedler,  acconulaot-  tjeaeral 
Die  Exclar,  Hnghn  the  post,  WiioI>atoa  Ibe  paiDter,  and  many 
her  amatmr^  WM«  anonB  the  pcrformen.  Wolpole,  in  lili  jinte- 
<e*  of  PoiaftM,  aaya  that  Britioo  latterly  louk  muney  fiom  hli 
■Itora;  bat  Sir  Joha  HawkiBa.on  tha  aotbority  of"  a  very  kiideDt 
 pw  Utiig"  (Id  1^T9)>  dMiM  Utli  moA  lucqnivoMJly. 


in  the  collections  of  the  day.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  a  man  of  so  much  genius  should  have  put 
himself  forward  as  the  principal  antagonist  of  a 
clever  and  feasible  plan,  proposed  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Salmon,  M.A.,  a  i^ood  mathematician,  and 
among  the  original  contributors  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,  for  reducing  the  clefs 
to  one — an  improvement  of  incalculable  value,  had 
it  been  adopted  at  the,  time,  but  which  was  too 
successfully  opposed  by  blind  prejudice  and  narrow- 
mindedness.  Lock  commenced  life  as  a  Protest 
ant,  but  became  a  convert  to  the  Romish  com- 
munion ;  was  then  appointed  organist  to  Catherine 
of  Portugal,  consort  of  Charles ;  and  died  a  papist 
in  1677. 

On  the  death  of  Laniere,*  who  lived  some  yeara 
after  the  Restoration,  Lock  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  director  of  the  king's  music,  with  a  salary 
of  200/. ;  and  in  this  office  he  was  succeeded  by 
Cambert,  a  French  composer,  who  produced  an 
English  opera,  and  introduced  some  improvements 
in  violin  music.  He  was  followed  by  Lewis  Gra- 
but,  alao  a  French  musician,  who  set  Dryden's 
Albion  and  Albanws,  nnd  in  the  poet's  preface  is 
much  complimented.  This  piece,  a  satire  on  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  failed,  because,  Downes  tells  us,  it 
was  brought  out  on  the  very  day  when  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  lauded  in  the  wcst.t  But  an  in- 
spection of  the  printed  wstat  of  the  opera  is  alone 
suffident  to  account  for  its  ill  success.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  Charles's  reign  whatever 
was  French  became  unpopular,  the  music  of  that 
nation  among  other  things,  and  the  productions  of 
Italy  began  to  be  fashionable.  Roger  North,  in  a 
manuscript  Memoir  of  Music^  speaks  at  large  of 
an  Italian,  Nicola  Matteis,  **■  an  excellent  musician, 
who  performed  wonderfully  on  the  violin,"  and 
who  seems,  by  his  example  and  publications,  to 
have  much  improved  the  practice  of  that  instru- 
ment in  this  country. 

Charles  1 1 .  had  some  knowledge  of  music.  Sir  J. 
Hawkins  tells  us  that  He  understood  the  notes, 
and  sang — to  use  the  expression  of  one  who  had 
often  sung  with  him — a  plump  base.  Jn  a  letter 
to  Benuet,  afterwards  £arl  of  Arlington,  dated 
Bruges,  1655,  he  says,  I^y  get  me  pricked 
down  as  many  corrants  imd  sarrabands  and  other 
little  dances  as  you  can,  and  bring  them  with  you, 
for  I  have  got  a  small  fiddler  that  does  not  play  ill 
on  the  fiddle."§  From  tliis  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  his  taste  in  music  was  not  of  a  very  refined 
deBcription.  But  many  of  the  nobility  during  his 
reign  were  skilful  in  the  art,  and  some  very  learned 
in  the  science.  Among  these  Sir  Francis  North, 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  subse- 
quently lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  published 
*'  A  Philosophical  Essay  of  Music,  1677,"  a  work, 
which  justly  entitles  him  to  be  considered  as  the 


*  See  p.  6C6.  f  Rdmiub  AD|{1IcaDui,  hv  Dotrnea, 

t  I'epva  uya,  in  hto Diary. Ocu  1.1667."  At  WhiiehaU,  Id  bouM 
i^lleiy,  heard  M.  Gnbu'a  Soag  vpua  i'Mca  t  God  AvbItc  Be  I 
I  DcvcT  HUM  M  Utile  phMMd  with  a  nneert  at  muile  b  ny  life.**— 
11. 134. 

{  HnUai^^Htft  It.JBSB.  note. 
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fiiflier  of  musical  philosophy  in  England.  It 
would  appear  that  his  delineation  of  the  hanno- 
nical  vibrations  of  strings  was  adopted  by  Euler, 
in  his  Tentamen  novte  tkeorit  Muticee*  His  bro- 
ther, Roger  North,  above  mentioned,  says  that  he 
had  **  an  exquisite  hand  on  the  lyra  and  baaa-viol, 
and  sang  anything  at  sight :  that  he  tunied  com- 
poser, and  iiom  raw  beginnings  advanced  so  fax 
as  to  complete  divers  concertos  of  two  and  three 
parts,"  &c.* 

Lord  Brouncker,  the  first  president  of  the  Royal 
Society^  translated  and  published,  in  1653,  Des- 
cartes' MusictB  Compendium^  "with  necessary 
and  judicious  animadversions  thereon the  latter 
displaying  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
geometrically  considered,  and  correcting  some  of 
the  erroneous  views  of  the  French  philosopher. 
The  preface  to  this  work,  in  the  form  of  ui  address 
from  "  The  Stationer  to  the  ingenious  Reader," 
is  a  literary  curiosity.  The  writer's  notion  of  the 
qualificationB  of  a  "  complete  musician  "  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be,  realized. 

Marsh,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  was  one  of  the  first  to  treat  the 
theory  of  acoustics  methodically-f  Anthoay  Wood 
says  that  he  waa  well  skilled  in  the  practical  part 
of  music,  and  while  principal  of  Albau  Hall  had 
weekly  concerts  in  his  apartments.t 

The  eminent  mathematician,  John  Wallis,  D.D., 
a  king's  chaplain,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  published,  in  1682,  an  edition  of 
Ptolemy's  Harmonics,  with  notes,  and  a  very 
learned  appendix,  in  which  ancient  and  modem 
music  are  compared,  and  the  near  resemblance  of 
the  modes  and  scales  is  clearly  demonstrated.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  many  papers  in  the  Philo- 

*  life  of  tlie  Right'  Honoumbla  TnacoM  North,  ttcllet^  bj  tlia 
Hon.  Rosn  North,  vol.  I. 
i  PhU.  Tnni.  1684.  sIt.  471. 
X  Atheojs  OxonleDfM,  U. 


sophical  Trsnsactions  on  musical  subjects, 
Birchensha,"  Thomas  Mace,t  CbriBtopber  Simp- 
son,t  and  John  Playford,§  abo  publithed  pticticil 
treatises  on  the  art,  which  contributed  to  ink- 
provement  in  this  conntry. 

The  popular  English  songs, hiUadi,&e, of i:< 
period  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  tbe  onten- 
rary  productions  of  any  forc^  cotmtry,  il 
some  few  of  them  possess  never-foding  \iamt- ' 
though,  from  the  return  of  the  "  Frencl'  ■. 
Charles  **  up  to  the  Revolution  (and  inderd  In. 
after),  the  tide  of  fashion  set  strong  agaica:^ 
productions  of  British  composers.  Our  oir  i 
anthem,  as  it  is  called, "  God  save  the  KkiE,"^ 
its  birth,  there  is  reason  to  beliere,  in  the  rfin 
James  11.;^  and  the  air  "  LiUiburlero," 
Bishop  Burnet  says  **  the  whole  army  audij' 
people,  both  in  city  and  country,  were  perpei;i 
singing,**  is  still  a  favourite  with  the  mi'-'-' 
though  the  original  words  are  forgotieo,  ni'l 
political  feeling  connected  with  it  died  my 
after  James's  abdictdon. 

James  II.  was  too  much  absorbed  in  !' - 
trary  and  religious  desi^s  to  have  either 
or  inclination,  to  think  of  the  fine  aitijE'-. 
therefore,  continued  stationary  during  bis  ~ 
reign,  and  until  the  settlement  of  public  si ' 
aitec  the  Revolution  restored  tntDquilliij  ^ 
public  mind. 

*  Traipkm  Mntienm,  1664,  m.  tnuuUUcn  of  AlricdiM. 
f  Muaic'i  MoDUnient,  1676. 

t  Tho  DiTiklun  Violiit.  1659 1  ud  A  CaafnikiB 

Miuic,  1665. 

f  A.  Brtof  iDtrodndkm  to  Uie  Skill  of  Hnis.  167*;  ai^  ' 
pion'i  Art  of  DvtcMii,  enlarfed,  t66S. 

0  laproororthitweneed  only  Rferto**  ACallMtiM«>  " 
Eiqlifh  Ain,  eiUM  by  W.  Clttppdit'*  u  d^Mit  a  ■ 
work.  Id  4Iu.,  Jiwt  eovipl*ied. 

t  The  laie  Dahe  orObiuMttr  fadd  Dr.Bmuy  Ihit  liiv> 
library  were  to  b«  found  tba  woida  of  tbU  traf.  bi^Htaf.*  • 
■rrrat  JoMtM  our  kiag." 

,  ^—  Bnniflf  ■  Hill,  of  Hli  On  Time,  ill.  3W--9*  t*  ■ 
ah.lui.  TIm  alt  Ittoppoiedto  be  by  Fiiiedl.u4  if^' 
Ua  Dun*  b  PUylOrd'a  Miuic'*  Uudmaid,  16i& 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


HERE  IB  not  much 
for  us  to  chronicle  in 
the  way  of  novelty 
in  the  household  fur- 
'  Tiiture  of  this  period. 
The  famous  manu- 
factory of  Gobelin 
tapestry  was  esta- 
blished in  France  in 
1617,  and  specimens 
of  it  soon  appeared 
on  the  walls  of  our 
palaces  and  of  the 
mansions  of  our  nohility.  Turkey  carpets  were 
advertised  for  sale  in  1660;  but  they  were  still 
used  for  covering  tables  more  than  floors ;  matting 
of  various  colours  and  rushes  being  more  generally 
employed  for  the  latter  purpose. 

Oilcloth  was  now  known  and  made  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  "  Mercurius  PoliticuB"  for  February 


2nd,  1660,  is  the  following  advertisement:  '*  Upon 
Ludgate  Hill,  at  the  Sun  and  Rainbow,  dwelleth 
one  Richard  Bailey,  who  maketh  oilcloth  the  Ger- 
man way ;  and  is  also  very  skilful  in  the  art  of 
oiling  of  linen  cloth,  taffeta,  woollen,  &c.,  so  as  to 
make  it  impenetrable  that  no  wet  or  weather  can 
enter." 

The  form  of  the  chairs  remained  much  the  same 
as  in  the  last  period ;  the  backs  were  rather  higher, 
and,  as  well  as  the  seats,  occasionally  composed  of 
cane.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  work  on  furniture  the  artist 
will  find  a  succession  of  them.  Tables,  cabinets, 
wardrobes,  clock-cases,  &c.,  about  this  time  begin 
to  exhibit  that  beautiful  workmanship  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Marqueterie,  from  its  inventor,  a 
M.  Marquet. 

The  magnificent  carved  and  gilt  furniture  com- 
monly called  "  i  la  Louis  Quatorze,'*  which  has 
never  gone  wholly  out  of  fashion  in  England,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  has  become  again  the 
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rage,  made  its  appearance  towards  the  close  of  the 
aeventeeiith  century,  but  did  not  come  into  general 
use  till  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.  in  France, 
and  of  Queen  Anne  in  England.   Our  specimen 


of  it  will,  therefore,  be  reserved  for  our  ncil 
of  this  subject. 

The  great  charge  that  took  place  in  Ac 
coitame  of  tbereign  of  Charles  II.  was  ae^ 
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SiDHoiu,  with  PiATC,  &o.   FiuDi  ipaclmem  in  PrlTite  Colltclioni. 


8tati-B»,  DKiutXfl-GLAH,  fcc.  From  ■p«ciment  at  Ponahunt  and  in  Private  Colleclioni, 


ilmost  entii%ly  to  the  dress  of  the  upper  classes. 
[Citizens*  wives  and  countrywomen  continued  to 
vear  the  high-crowned  hat»  the  French  hood,  the 


laced  stomacher,  and  the  yellow  starched  necker- 
chief. In  the  play  of  "  The  Blind  Lady,'*  printed 
in  1661,  a  serving-man  saya  to  a  lad^s  maid, 
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Con-DMR  nv  TRB  CoMHoRALTT.  Icmp.  ChuW  II. 
Sniected  bom  Print*  by  Uollu  and  Siheucr,  1661. 

"  You  had  once  better  opiaionB  of  me,  though  you 
now  wash  every  day  your  beat  handkerchief  in 
yellow  starch."  The  heauties  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  however,  and  those  whose  rauk  or 
fortune  enabled  them  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  discarded  the  strait-laced  dresees  with  the 
strait-laced  manners  of  their  puritanical  prede- 
cessors; and,  although  the  voluptuous  paintings  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely  represent  in  general  rather  more  of 
a  fanciful  costume  than  the  exact  dress  of  the  day, 
bare  necks  and  arms,  and  full  and  flowing  drape- 
ries, and  trains  of  the  richest  satins  and  velvets, 
form  the  entirely  new  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  female  habits  of  this  licentious  period.  A 


work  published  at  this  time  by  a  noncoDformut 
divine  is  entitled  "  A  Just  and  Seaaonabk  Re- 
prehension of  the  enormity  of  Naked  Breasts  ud 
Shoulders,"  and  contains  an  indignant  censare 
the  long  trains  of  the  ladies,  which  are  spoken  of 
as  **  a  monstrous  superfluity  of  cloth  of  silk  thai 
must  be  dragged  after  them." 

For  the  minutise  of  female  fashions  we  ouurat 
do  better  than  quote,  in  chronological  order,  maa 
passages  from  the  veracious  Diaries  of  Evelyn  sod 
Pepys. 

The  former  remarks.  May  llth,  1654,  "  I  now 
observed  how  the  women  began  to  punt  them- 
selves, formerly  a  most  ignominious  thing,  and 
used  only  by  prostitutes and  in  IG60  Pepys 
speaks  of  "the  Princess  Henrietta**  (sister  of 
Charles  II.),  "with  her  hair  frizzed  up  to  ber 
ears."  Black  patches  were  also  worn  by  ladies  ss 
early  as  this  date.  Mrs.  Pepys  worfc  one  "  by 
permission,"  November  4th,  1660. 

Perukes  appear  to  have  been  adopted  first  by 
the  ladies ;  for,  under  the  date  of  1662,  Pepys  re- 
cords, "  By-and-by  came  La  Belle  Pierce  to  see 
my  wife  and  to  bring  her  a  pair  of  peruques  oi 
hair  as  the  fashion  now  is  for  ladies  to  wear,  which 
are  pretty,  and  one  of  my  wife's  own  hair,  w  eUe 
I  should  not  endure  them."  In  April  foUowiu; 
we  find  "  petticoats  of  sarcenet  with  a  broad  bbck 
lace  printed  round  the  bottom  and  before"  men- 
tioned as  a  new  fashion,  and  one  that  fooni 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Pepys.  On  the  30th  « 
May,  in  the  same  year,  the  court  was  aatonisbed  by 
the  monstrous  fardingales  or  guaTd-iofantas"  ui' 
the  newly-arrived  Queen  Catherine  of  Br4ganz* 
and  her  ladies,  the  Portuguese  having  not  ye: 
abandoned  those  monstrosities.       Her  majeaty  fi 
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iretop"  is  also  described  by  Evelyn  "  as  long  and 
itrned  aside  very  strangely.** 

In  1663  Pepys  tells  us  that  vizards  had  of  late 
ecome  a  great  fashion  amongst  the  ladies,  and  he 
■ouf;htone  for  his  wife  accoirdingly. 

Under  the  date  of  July  13th,  1663,  we  have  the 
illuwing  graphic  account  of  the  appearance  of 
le  queen  and  court  riding  in  Hyde  Park :  "  By- 
nd-by  the  king  and  the  queen,  who  looked  m 
lis  dress  (a  white  laced  waistcoat  and  a  crimson 
hort  petticoat,  and  her  hair  dressed  a  la  negli- 
ence)  mighty  pretty,  and  the  king  rode  hand-in- 
and  with  her.  Here  was  also  my  Ijady  Castle- 
laioe  rode  amongst  the  rest  of  the  lames ;  she 
raked  mighty  out  of  humour,  and  had  a  yellow 
lume  in  her  hat  (which  all  took  notice  of),  and 

et  is  very  handsome  I  followed  them 

p  into  Whitehall  and  into  the  (jueen's  preaence, 
'here  all  the  ladies  walked,  talking  and  fiddling 
'ith  their  hats  and  feathers,  and  changing  and 
rying  one  another*B  by  one  another's  heads,  and 

mghing  But,  above  all,  Mrs.  Stewart  in 

er  dress,  with  her  bat  cocked  and  a  red  plume, 
'ith  her  sweet  eye,  little  Roman  nose,  and  excel- 
;nt  taille,  is  now  the  greatest  beauty  I  ever  saw 
think  in  my  life.**  Silver-lace  gowns  are  men- 
oned  by  the  same  authority  as  a  revived  fashion 
1  1664 ;  and  yellow  bird*s-eye  hoods  were  in 
ogue  May  10th,  1665. 

The  tiding-habits  of  the  ladies  were,  as  usual, 
uhioned  after  the  garb  of  the  other  sex.  In  1666 
<r.  Pepys  says,  ^Walking  in  the  galleries  at 
Vlutehall,  I  find  the  ladies  of  honour  dressed  in 
lieir  riding  garbs  with  coats  and  doublets  with 
eep  skirts,  just  for  all  the  world  like  men,  and 
•uttoned  their  doublets  up  the  breast,  with  perri- 
'igs  and  with  bats.  So  that,  only  for  a  long 
«tticoat  dragfpng  under  their  men's  coats,  nobody 
outd  take  them  for  women  in  any  point  whatever ; 
rhich  was  an  odd  sight,  and  a  sight  that  did  not 
lease  me.  It  was  Mrs., Wells  md  another  fine 
uly  that  I  saw  thus." 

Evelyn  aUo  says,  September  13th,  1666,  The 
ueen  was  now  m  her  cavalier  ridin^habit,  hat, 
nd  feather,  and  horseman's  coat,  gmng  to  take 
be  air." 

In  1669  we  first  hear  of  the  sac,  or  sacque. 
'  My  wife,**  says  Pepys,  "  this  day  (March  2nd) 
nit  on  fint  her  Frenui  gown  called  a  sac,  which 
■ecomea  her  very  well.** 

During  the  short  reign  of  James  It.  some  of  the 
ashions  which  characterised  the  accession  of  Wil- 
iam  and  Mary  bc^an  to  appear,  but  they  will  We 
ully  described  in  our  next  notice  of  this  subject. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  presents  us  with  three 
listinct  fashions  of  male  costume,  with  their  seve- 
al  varieties.  The  first  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
urioua  original  painting  at  Goodrich  Court  of  the 
riumphal  entry  of  Charles  II.  into  London  at  his 
estoration,  and  in  the  print  of  his  procession 
lirough  Westminster  engraved  in  Ogilvy's  work 
•n  the  coronation  of  this  king.  It  is  described  by 
iandal  Holmu,  whose  notes  on  dress,  in  Uie  Har- 
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leian  Library,  were  written  at  this  period.  Under 
the  date  of  1659  he  gives  the  fiillowing  description 
of  a  gentleman's  dress :  —  "A  Bhort-waieted 
doublet  and  petticoat  breeches ;  the  lining,  being 
lower  than  the  breeches,  is  tied  above  the  knees  ; 
the  breeches  are  ornamented  with  ribands  up  to 
the  pocket,  and  half  their  breadth  upon  the 
thigh :  the  waistband  is  set  about  with  ribands, 
and  the  shirt  hanging  out  over  them."  The  hat 
was  high  crownied,  and  ornamented  with  a  plume 
of  feathers.  Beneath  the  knee  hung  long  drooping 
lace  ruffles,  and  a  rich  falling  collar  of  lace  with  a 
cloak  hung  carelessly  over  the  shoulders.  High- 
heeled  shoes,  tied  with  ribands,  completed  the 
costume  of  the  English  gallant.  Tlie  hair  was 
worn  very  long,  and  flowing  in  natural  rin^ 
lets  on  the  shoulders ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did 
this  fashion  obtain  that  in  1664  the  ample  perri- 
wig  or  peruke  was  introduced  from  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  no  natural  English  head  of  hair  being 
sufficiently  luxuriant.  The  minute  Pepys  informs 
us  that  the  Duke  of  York  first  put  on  a  perriwig 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1664,  and  that  he  saw  the 
king  in  one  for  the  first  time  on  the  18th  of  April 
following.  About  the  same  period  the  crown  of 
the  hat  was  lowered,  and  the  feathers  laid  upon 
the  brim. 

The  first  great  change  in  costume  took  place  in 
I66S,  when  the  king  declared,  in  council,  his  de- 
sign of  adopting  a  certain  habit  which  he  was 
resolved  never  to  alter!  It  consisted  of  a  long 
close  vest  at  black  cloth  or  velvet,  pinked  with 
white  satin ;  a  loose  surcoat  or  tunic  over  it,  of  an 
Oriental  dura6ter ;  and,  instead  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  buskins  or  hrodequins:  and  on  the  18th 
of  October,  says  Evelyn,  the  king  put  on  his  new 
dress  "  solemnly.**  Pepys  says,  under  the  date  of 
the  day  before, — "  Tlie  court  is  all  full  of  vests, 
only  my  Lord  St.  Albans  (Jermyn)  not  pinked, 
but  plain  black ;  and  they  say  the  king  says  the 
pinking  on  white  makes  them  look  too  much  like 
magpies,  so  hath  bespoke  one  of  plain  velvet." 

Randal  Holmes,  in  his  Accedoice  of  Armory, 
gives  us  a  rude  figure  of  a  vest  in  one  of  his 
diagrams,  and  a  detailed  description  of  it  in  the 
text,  as  follows  : — **  He  beareth  argent  a  vest  azure, 
lined  sable.  This  wtt  the  form  of  the  Runian 
ambassador's  loose  coat  when, he  came  first  to 
England,  shortly  afte  Charles  1 1. 'a  return  from 
exilcj  which  garb  was  so  taken  to  that  it  became 
a  giieat  fashion  end  wear  both  is  court,  city,  and 
country.  The  sevigral  parts  of  the  fashion  are 
these : — The  vest,  k  side-deep,  loose  coat,  almost 
to  the  ifiiet,  with  short  sleeves.  The  tunic,  a  close- 
bodied  coat,  the  skirts  being  down  to  the  knees. 
The  sash,  the  girdle  by  which  the  tunic  was  tied 
to  the  body,  so  called  because  it  hath  a  round 
button  ahd  tassel  hanging  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
zone  is  a  girdle  of  silk  without  buttons  and  tassel, 
which  is  tied  in  a  long  knot  before." 

Evelyn  tells  us  that  divers  courtiers  and  gen- 
tlemen gave  the  king  gold,  by  way  of  wager  that 
he  would  not  persist  in  his  resolution  /d.  wearina 
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tliis  peculiar  hnbit,  and  of  course  they  must  have 
von  their  bet,  for  the  fasfaiixi  does  not  appear  to 
hare  lasted  two  years,  its  abandonment  being  ac- 
celerated perhaps  by  the  insolence  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  courtiers,  who^  in  contempt  of  Charles, 
put  aU  their  terrants  into  his  newly-&ncied  cos- 
tume. The  only  representation  ve  remember  to 
have  met  with  of  an  English  gentleman  so  attired 
ia  the  portrait  of  Henry  Bennett,  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton, published  by  Mr.  jjodge  in  his  Collection  of 
Illustrious  Personages,  and  which,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  broad  and  richly  -  embroidered 
shoulder-belt,  introduced,  according  to  Pepys,  in 
1668,  we  must  presume  was  executed  just  before 
the  change  of  fashion. 

The  vest,  however,  seems  to  have  originated  the 
long  square-cut  coat  which  succeeded  it,  and  the 
tunic  the  waistcoat  nearly  as  long,  which  was  worn 
under  the  coat,  and  almost  entirdy  concealed  the 
breeches.  The  sleeves  of  the  coat  came  no  farther 
than  the  elbows,  where  they  were  turned  back  and 
formed  a  large  cuff,  those  of  tiie  shirt  bulging  forth 
from  beneath,  ruffled  at  the  wrist  and  adorned  pro- 
fusely with  ribands.  Both  coat  and  waistcoat  had 
buttons  and  button-holes  all  the  way  down  the 
front  The  stiff  band  and  falling  collar  were  su- 
perseded by  a  neckcloth  or  cravat  of  Brussels  or 
Flanders  lace  tied  with  ribands  under  the  chin, 
the  ends  hangmg  down  square  ;  and  the  broad  hat, 
which  had  already  been  turned  up,  or  **  cocked" 
behind,  in  lesi,*  was  sometimes  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  short  feathers,  which  fell  curiing  over 
the  brim.   A  round  hat,  with  a  very  small  brnn, 


ornamented  with  a  cockade  or  favour,  appears  in 
the  print  of  the  funeral  of  General  Mouk,  1670 : 
and  the  marble  statue  of  that  celebrated  general  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  presents  him  to  us  in  some- 
thing like  the  jockey-cap  which  is  now  worn  hy 
the  royal  state  footmen,  trumpeters,  watermen,  kc. 
Small  buckks,  instead  of  Bnoe-stringa,  were  wore 
by  Charles  IF.  in  1666,  when  he  assumed  tk 
fanciful  dress'  before  mentioned ;  but  the  shoe- 
buckle,  as  known  to  us  at  present,  appears  to  bate 
been  introduced  about  1680.  It  was  not  geneni, 
however,  ull  the  reign  of  Anne. 

The  fashions  of  the  later  years  of  Charles  II. 
continued  with  little  variation  during  the  shor 
reign  of  his  brother  James.  The  brims  of  ibc 
hats  vrere  frequently  turned  up  on  both  sides ;  aul 
each  gallant  cocked  his  hat  according  to  bis  c^^i 
fancy  or  after  the  style  of  some  leader  of  Atthm 
One  mode  was  called  the  Monmouth  cock,  alier 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Defensive  armour  was  now  falling  ioto  diHur. 
The  BUtate  of  the  13  and  U  Car.  II.  c.  3,  orden 
the  defensive  arms  of  the  cavalry  to  couust  sini]  Ir 
of  a  back  and  breast  piece  and  a  pot  helmet :  the 
hreut  and  pot  to  be  pistol-proof.  The  ofTeo^iTr 
arms  were  to  be  a  sword'  and  a  case  of  pistols,  ilf 
barrels  of  which  were  not  to  be  under  fourtKi 
inches  in  length.  For  the  foot,  a  musketeer  is 
ordered  to  have  a  mueket,  the  barrel  not  uLdtr 
three  feet  in  length,  a  collar  of  bandeliers,  and  t 
sword.  Pikemen  are  to  be  armed  with  a  p^ke 
made  of  ash  not  under  sixteen  feet  in  length,  with 
a  back,  breast,  head  piece,  and  sword. 

Officers  wore  the  hehnet,  with  a  corslet  c: 
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cuirass,  and  sometimeB  only  a  large  gorget  over  the 
buff  coat. 

The  bayonet  was  invented  in  this  rei^,  at  Bay- 
onne,  whence  its  name.  It  was  sometimea  three- 
edged,  sometimes  flat,  with  a  wooden  hilt  like  a 
dagger,  and  was  screwed  or  merely  stuck  into  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun.  Numbers  may  be  seen  dis- 
posed in  fanciful  shapes  in  the  armoury  at  the 
Tower,  and  the  guard-rooms  at  St.  James's,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  &c.  The  bandelier  was  superseded 
towards  the  close  of  Charles's  reign  by  a  cartridge- 
box  of  tin,  strongly  recommended  by  Lord  Orrery. 

The  names  of  regiments  as  they  still  exist  in 
the  British  army  were  first  given  in  this  reign. 
The  Coldstream  Foot  Guards  date  their  formation 
from  1660,  when  two  regiments  were  added  to  the 
one  raised  about  ten  years  previously  by  General 
Monk,  at  Ckildstream,  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land. To  these  were  added  the  1st  Royal  Scots, 
brought  over  from  France  at  the  Restoration. 
The  Life  Gluards  were  raised  in  1661 ;  the  Blues, 
called  Oxford  Blues,  from  their  first  commander, 
Aubrey,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  same  year;  also 
the  2nd,  or  Queen's  (foot).  The  3rd,  or  Old 
Buffs,  so  called  from  their  accoutrements  being 
formed  of  buflFaio  leather,  were  raised  in  1665 ; 
the  Scotch  Fusileera  (now  21st  Foot),  so  called 
from  their  carrying  the  fudly  a  lighter  firelock 
than  the  musket,  in  1618.  In  this  year  we  learn 
from  Evelyn  that  grenadiers  were  first  brought 
into  our  service :  they  were  so  called,  he  says, 
"  because  they  were  dextrous  at  flinging  hand- 
grenades,  every  one  having  a  pouch-fiill ;  they  had 
lurred  caps  with  coped  crowns,  like  Janizaries, 
which  made  them  look  very  fierce ;  and  some  had 
long  hoods  hanging  down  behind,  as  we  picture 
fools ;  their  clothing  bdbag  likewise  piebald,  yellow 
and  red.*'  In  1680  the  4th,  or  the  King's  Own, 
were  raised. 

James  II.  added  to  the  British  cavalry  the  lat, 

or  King's  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards,  June  6th, 
1685;  and  the  2nd,  or  Queen's  Dragoon  Guards, 
in  the  same  year :  to  the  infantry  also,  in  168.5,  the 
5th  and  7th  regiments  (the  latter  called  the  Royal 
Fusileers);  and  in  1688,  the  23rd,  or  Welsh 
Fusileers. 

The  peculiarities  of  demeanour  and  outward  ap- 
pearance by  which  the  English  Puritans  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  distii^uished  took  their 
rise  no  doubt,  in  the  main,  from  the  principles 
they  held  in  religion  and  morals,  which  were  in  a 
high  degree  rigid,  austere,  and  enthusiastic,  and 
naturally  produced  a  corresponding  severity  of 
manners,  and  a  disregard  of,  and  contempt  for, 
many  things  which  were  generally  reckoned  among 
the  tempering  and  softening  influences,  or  at  least 
the  agreeable  decorations,  of  social  life.  But  part 
of  their  sternness  or  sourness  may  alto  be  attri- 
buted to  the  spirit  of  contradiction  excited  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  opposite  temper  among  their 
opponents ;  just  as  the  excessive  levity  and  reck- 
lessness of  the  Cavaliers,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in 
part  provok^  by  their  disgust  at  the  dcmureuess, 


and,  as  they  deemed  it,  hypocritical  saoctimoiwws- 
ness  of  the  Puritans  and  Soundheads.  The  two 
parties  were  separated  from  euh  other,  in  all  their 
ways  and  habits,  by  feelings  of  mutual  aversion. 

The  Cavaliers  ruffled  in  gay  clothing,  rich  lace, 
and  jewellery,  aud  the  Puritans  could  not  find 
garments  sufficiently  sad  in  colour  and  homely  in 
cut.  The  royalists  were  almost  as  much  devoted 
to  the  dressing  of  their  long  hair  and  the  curling 
of  their  love-locks,  as  to  the  crown  which  they 
fought  to  uphold  ;  and  therefore  the  Puritans  shore 
their  hair  so  close  to  the  skull  that  their  ears 
stood  out  ill  strong  relief,  while  their  naked  coun- 
tenances were  rendered  more  grim  and  ghastly. 
So  particular  were  the  latter  party  in  regard  to 
these  ridiculous  externals,  that  they  looked  upon 
their  brethren  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  luive 
ruddy  cheeks  as  very  doubtful  characters;  and 
even  the  brave  and  fiimiful  Hutchinson  was  consi- 
dered as  a  lukewarm  adherent,  because  he  dressed 
well  and  wore  long  hair.*  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  separation  from  the  worldlings,  the  Puri- 
tans afiected  a  slowless  of  speech  that  frequently 
ended  in  drawling,  and  a  solemnity  of  tone  that 
often  degenerated  into  a  snuffle  or  nasal  twang ; 
while  their  talk,  even  upon  the  most  ordinary  oc- 
casions, was  liberally  dove-tailed  with  texts  of 
Scripture.  Music  and  dancing,  merry-meetings 
and  festivals,  and  all  sports  and  games,  whether 
out-door  or  domestic,  were  classed  with  the  ex- 
cesses of  drinking  healths,  brawling,  and  profane 
swearing,  as  unworthy  of  Christians,  aud  meriting 
the  most  unqualified  condemnation. 

The  Puritans,  however,  were  not  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  men  must  have  social  excitement, 
even  though  they  should  only  meet  to  groan ;  and 
they  endeavoured  to  extract  from  religious  observ- 
ances a  compensation  for  their  unsparing  proscrip- 
tion of  all  orainary  amusements.  Tht  church-bell 
was  their  harp  and  cittern,  and  psalms  were  their 
roundelays;  the  mustering  of  the  congregation 
sufficed  them  for  a  merry-meeting ;  aud  nothing  that 
Shakspeare  ever  penned  was  equal,  in  their  eyes, 
to  a  sermon  of  length  and  pith,  that  soared  to  the 
highest  heights,  or  plunged  into  the  deepest  abysms, 
of  theology.  This  last  enjoyment  was  their  feast 
of  fat  things;  and  the  Puritan  clergy  were  not 
slow  in  feeding  their  congregations  to  the  full. 
Besides  unriddling  those  mysteries  which  reason 
cannot  fathom,  and  expatiating  largely  upon  those 
spiritual  joys  and  terrors  that  never  fail  to  excite 
an  audience,  they  stimulated  the  people  with  poli- 
tical sermons,  in  which  the  "good  old  cause"  was 
glorified,  the  measures  of  state  canvassed,  the  news 
of  the  past  week  detailed,  and  the  events  of  the 
next  anticipated,  or  even  prophesied.  The  eager 
congreguion  hung  upon  the  lips  of  such  a  preacher ; 
they  projected  their  heads,  and  put  their  hands 
behind  their  eats,  and  bent  them  forward,  that 
they  might  not  lose  a  single  word :  eome  took 
down  the  sermon  in  short-hand ;  and  at  those  pas- 
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sages  which  were  particularly  gratifyiog  the 
audience  expressed  their  delight  hy  a  loud  buzzing 
hum  *  Sometimes  die  preacher,  when  he  meant 
to  give  a  very  vigorous  sermon,  prepared  for  action 
in  the  pulpit  by  throwing  o£f  his  cloak,  after  which 
he  laid  about  him  like  a  thresher;  and  this  was 
called  **  taking  paina."t  On  some  occasions,  too, 
the  orator  would  enliven  his  auditory  by  what  was 
intended  for  a  stroke  of  wit :  in  this  esse  he  would 
select  a  text  that  bore  some  whimsical  or  unex- 
pected allusion  to  his  subject ;  and  thus  the  con- 
gregation were  electrified  into  a  sadden  grin.  The 
popular  Hugh  Peters  was  the  moat  celebrated  of 
these  ecclesiastical  bufibs,  and  it  is  said  he  was 
much  indebted  for  his  success  to  his  experience  as 
a  player  before  be  became  a  divine.J 

The  devotedness  of  the  Puritans  to  Scripture 
language  was  so  strong  that  the  names  which  they 
selected  for  their  children  in  baptism  were  either 
expressive  of  a  Christian  quality,  or  proper  names 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  while  those  that  in 
any  way  savour^  of  paganism  or  popery  were 
kathingly  rejected.  Many  of  them  even  held, 
hesidea,  Uiat  the  Scriptures  were  so  full  and  ex- 
press npon  every  subject,  that  everything  must  be 
necessarily  sinml  which  was  not  enjoined  tha%.$ 
War  itself,  as  well  as  politics,  was  attempted  to  be 
carried  on  upon  Scripture  principles;  and  men 
who  fought  with  the  musket  and  caunon  were 
drilled,"  exhorted,  and  led  on,  as  if  they  wielded 
lamps  and  pitchers,  or  pebbles  and  slmgs.  A 
curious  instance  of  this  veneration  for  the  Old 
Testament  mode  of  warfare  was  exhibited  in  the 
trial  of  Colonel  Fiennes  for  his  ojwardly  surrender  of 
Bristol.  He  declared  before  the  court-martial  that 
he  had  surrendered  the  town  because  it  was  imte- 
nahle ;  hut  he  was  told  that,  in  this  case,  he  should 
have  fortified  himself  in  the  citadel,— even  as  did 
the  men  of  Thehez,  who  betook  themselves  to  their 
tower,  when  their  city  was  taken  by  Abimelech, 
the  son  of  Gideon.  Who  knew,  it  was  added,  hut 
that  some  woman  of  Bristol,  after  the  example  of 
her  of  Thehez,  might  have  thrown  down  a  piece  of 
a  milt-stone,  or  a  tile,  that  would  have  broken 
Prince  Rupert's  skull  ?||  Heresy  in  a  soldier  was 
also  to  the  full  as  great  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Puritans  as  cowardice  itself :  on  one  occasion  an 
o8Bcer,  for  having  speculated  too  freely  on  the 
nature  of  sin,  had  his  sword  broken  over  his  head 
by  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

But  the  Puritans  were  not  the  only  fanatics 
of  this  period  of  religious  and  political  excite- 
ment. When  the  crawling  and  foot-licking  age 
of  loyalty  succeeded,  with  the  Restoration,  there 
was  exhibit^  right  reverend  and  moat 
learned  prelates  a  ianaticism  less  fervid  indeed, 
but  far  more  profane  and  mischievous,  tiian  that 

*  IMln  of  Samuel  BuUer.  <■>  Sonmi'a  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  683. 

JChftiuteT  of  EngUiiii,  Somen'*  TncU,  vol.  yll. 
Oa  one  occa^,  beiDR  robbed  du  tlie  hiRhwBy,  not  only  of  his 
Mine  but  bU  BMTmeBt,  by  the  Botorfoiu  Ca.pWn  Hind,  Pelen  took 
fur  t}ie  text  of  hi*  nest  termoi  the  puMge,  "  I  bxn  pot  off  ay  coat ; 
horn  aball  I  pat  it  on  ?" 
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of  the  Commonwealth, — and  God,  the  Clnii^ 
and  the  King,  became  their  Trinity,  wliiU  it  «k 
hard  to  tell  which  person  of  the  three  ms  the  mui: 
devoutly  worshipped.  Then,  too,  tbe  is^  ti 
non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  wen  iusl- 
cated  as  the  golden  lule  of  Christian  pneta; 
while  oppositiim  to  monarchy  was  retvewtted  a 
a  crime  in  which,  if  the  tanxux  died,  ub  uixx. 
was  hopeless.  In  the  same  way.  Chirks  udU 
brother  were  fiwatics,  who  vibrated  to  the  rery  k 
between  their  confessors  and  their  midrcues; 
those  gay  and  guilty  courtiers  were  finatics,  liu, 
even  amidst  their  excesses,  would  Bometima  im 
and  pray,  and  be  visited  by  supersUtioiu  mpiM 
more  ridiculous  than  the  worst  that  hare  bcii 
fabled  of  Cromwell  himself. 

The  unfortunate  peculiarities  of  maniKr  p 
which  the  Puritans  were  diatinguished  obecutc 
the  noble  moral  qualities  they  unqootiiiiuli 
possessed ;  and  the  majority  of  the  mtioii  m 
became  heartily  tired  of  the  gloom  and  emunu 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  reaction  of  (dst. 
therefore,  with  which  the  restoration  of  the  iej- 
narchy  was  welcomed  ma  an  ahsolote  niuiii 
frenzy.  When  Charles  anived  boofires  m 
kindled  in  such  multitudes  in  the  metropoK  '-s 
fourteen  blazed  between  St.Diuist8n'BaiidTeiirj 
Bar,  and  thirty-one  could  be  seen  at  once  u  ^ 
Strand  Bridge.  The  populace  set  up  tiMs  u: 
May-poles ;  rang  the  church-bells ;  panded  tc^ 
in  derision,  which  afterwards  tliey  proridcx-: 
roasted  and  ate ;  drank  the  king's  hetlib  Vf- 
their  knees  in  the  streets ;  and  broke  the  inacrt* 
of  Praise-God  Barebones.  Determined,  aks 
their  military  saviours  should  not  go  UDitm<>i 
they  made  the  soldiers  of  Monk  happy  tfia 

fiopular  fashion,   by  plying   them  with  ct 
iqwHv,  BO  that  Uiey  were  drunk  even  day.*  T- 
reign  of  the  sainta  was  at  an  end  :  th^  st(de  : 
coraers,  too  happy  to  escape  -notice,  inudst 
gooeral  confiision. 

In  this  temper  of  the  public  mind  the  Res^ 
tkm  brought  with  it  a  tide  not  only  of  kiiij  ^ 
of  licentiousness, — an  inundation  of  all  the  u 
bauchery  of  the  French  court,  in  vluch  Cu-" 
and  his  followers  had  chiefly  spent  their  c 
The  strangest  sce-nes  were  exhibited  ■ 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  dreaaing-room,  «>' 
Evelyn  saw  this  worthless  Cleopatra  in  bcr  '»* 
moming-garment,  as  she  had  newly  got  ouioi." 
while  his  m^jeBty  and  the  court  gsllaou  « : 
standing  about  her.  In  some  other  points Chirifr 
domestic  habits  were  also  very  siiwular.  Hff  ^ 
pecial  favourites  were  little  tpuuus,  of  t  Ir- 
that  atill  retains  his  name :  to  thece  he  n " 
much  attached,  that  be  not  only  saffind  tha 
follow  him  everywhere,  bat  even  to  litter  ssd  r.'^ 
their  brood  in  his  bed-chamber ;  m  wccmff 
which  the  room,  and  indeed  the  whole  coun.  ■ 
filthy  and  offensive-t    Court  language  wu  is  ' 
better  taste.    Charles,  in  quarrelling  vuh  U 
Castlemaine,  called  her  a  jcuie,  and  she,  ia  R^-'' 
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called  him  a  ybo/; — and  the  first  English  phrase 
which  the  queen  learned,  and  which  she  applied 
to  her  husband,  was,  "  You  lie  !"  •  The  levity  of 
the  court  is  strikingly  ezemph6ed  in  the  anecdote 
told  by  Pepys,  that  oa  the  evening  of  that  day  of 
national  disgrace,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  had  blocked 
up  Uie  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  burned  the 
Englidi  Pippins*  Charles  vas  supping  with  Lady 
Caatlemaine  at  Duchess  of  Monmouth's^  where 
the  company  diverted  themselves  with — hunting 
a  moth 't  Matters  were  not  mended  when  the 
king  repaired  to  the  council :  he  could  not  even 
affect  a  decent  show  of  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and,  instead  of  attending  to  the  business  in  hand, 
be  would  play  with  his  favourite  dog.) 

Sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  the  royal  example, 
the  upper  classes  now  resumed  with  double  ardour 
various  immoral  practices  which  Puritanism  had 
held  in  check.  Swearing,  which  during  the  Com- 
monwealth had  been  punished  by  a  fine,§  and  pro- 
fligate conversation,  were  now  so  prevaioit,  that  a 
young  nobleman  or  man  of  family  was  accounted 
**  no  gcmtlenum,  nor  person  oi  any  honour,  that 
had  noti  in  two  hours*  sitting,  invented  some  new 
modish  oath,  or  found  out  tlw  late  intrigue  between 
the  Lord  B.  and  the  Lady  P. — laughed  at  the 
fopperies  of  priests — and  made  lampoons  and  drol- 
leries on  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves."!)  The 
lives  of  Buckingham,  Rochester,  and  Sedley  show 
how  fearlessly  all  common  decency  could  be  set  at 
nought ;  while  their  writings  evince  how  talent 
was  employed,  among  the  highest  ranks,  in  bedi- 
zening the  carrion  carcase  and  rouging  the  yellow 
cheek  of  the  foul  goddess  they  had  set  up.  Pride 
of  birth  had  hitherto  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
English  aristocraCTi  which  made  them  solicitous 
for  atainteas  and  becoming  alliances ;  but,  now, 
royal  and  noble  concubines  and  worthless  actresses 
became  the  patronesses,  and  even  the  wives,  of  the 
highest  nolnuty.  Gaming  also,  in  the  absence  of 
nobler  excitements,  became  a  fashionable  frenzy, 
80  that  a  noble  house  was  incomplete  without  a 
basset-table ;  and,  in  the  turning  of  a  die  or  a  card, 
such  sums  disappeared  jis  nothing  but  the  level- 
ing of  whole  forests  could  supply-^I  In  this  way. 
Lord  Caernarvon's  definition  may  be  said  to  have 
been  practically  adopted  bymany  great  landed  pro- 
prietois : — "  Wood — an  excrescence  of  the  earth, 
provided  by  God  for  the  payment  of  debts."  The 
court  ladies,  as  might  be  expected,  were  not  proof 
against  the  examples  of  a  profligate  king  and  equally 
dissolute  nobility  ;  and  they  became  so  equivocal  in 
character  that  few  cared  to  venture  the  selection  of  a 
wife  from  among  them.**  Some  of  their  frolics,  too, 
were  u  coarse  and  as  wild  as  &oBe  of  the  other  sex. 
A  choice  specimen  in  this  way  was  the  exploit  of 

•  Pemi.  t  Idem.  J  Idpm. 

(  "  lie  Kt  the  rale  of  tiro  tbontand  pounda  a-ymr  If  IM 

Rump  Hcl  were  ■till  in  being,"  la  Ihv euloginm  npoD  •  pretty  teWow 

ID  Dr^den'BWild  GaUanl. 

I  Lord  Somen'!  TracU,  toL  viii. 

■f]  The  tero  of  KambliDR-Iirat  wns  displayed  at  thli  period  hj  the 
IlTil(«  of  ISt.  Albana,  wbn,  altliongh  non  iImh  •liihty  ymut  old.  mod 
cookpletely  blind,  atUl  oonlinned  lu  frvqneM  llia  ganiiiiK-tatak.Iu'*iD| 
B  man  tedda  him,  to  tell  bin  the  nans  of  eaeb  card.— ETeljm. 

**  Pepr***  Waxy. 


Mrs.  Jenyng8,a  maid  of  honour,  afterwards  Duchess 
of  Tyrconnel.  She  dressed  herself  like  an  orange- 
wench,  and  cried  oranges  about  the  streets.  On 
occasions  of  public  rejoicing  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen threw  fireworks  at  the  crowd,  or  at  one 
another,  and  burnt  each  other  in  sport :  they  also 
smutted  each  other's  faces  with  candle-grease  and 
soot,  **till  most  of  them  were  like  devils."  Gentle- 
men, too,  dressed  themselves  like  ladies,  and  ladiek 
disguised  themselves  like  gentlemen,  clapping  peri- 
wigs upon  their  heads.* 

A 'spirit  of  licentiousness  is  generally  combined 
with  cruelty  and  recklessness  of  life;  and  the  rage 
for  duelling  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  had 
increased  beyond  all  former  precedent,  so  that  fatal 
encounters  were  of  daily  occurrence  from  the  worst 
of  causes  or  for  no  cause  at  all.  An  atrocious  in- 
stance was  that  of  the  duel  fought  between  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury :  the 
duke,  after  having  wronged  the  earl  in  "  the  nicest 
point,"  encountered  and  elew  his  injured  anta- 
gonist, the  countess  standing  by  ^e  while  in  the 
disguise  of  a  page,  and  holding  the  horse  of  her 
paramour  j  after  whose  victory  she  welcomed  with 
open  arms  the  blood-stained  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band. Another  specimen  of  a  different  character 
is  detailed  by  that  prince  of  gossips,  the  lively  Pepys, 
in  a  passage  so  dramatic,  and  so  illustrative  of  the 
manners  of  the  age,  as  to  deserve  being  quoted  at 
length.  "Here  Creed  did  tell  us,"  he  says,  "the 
story  of  the  duel  last  night,  in  Covent  Garden, 
between  Sir  H.  Bellasses  and  Tom  Porter.  It  is 
worth  remembering  the  silliness  of  the  quarrel, 
and  ia  a  kind  of  emblem  of  the  general  complexion 
of  this  whole  kingdom  at  present.  They  two  dined 
yesterday  at  Sir  Robert  Carr's,  where,  it  seems, 
people  do  drink  high,  all  that  come.  It  happened 
that  these  two,  the  greatest  friends  in  the  world, 
were  talking  together ;  and  Sir  H.  Bellasses  talked 
a  little  louder  than  ordinary  to  Tom  Porter,  giving 
of  him  some  advice.  Some  of  the  company  stand- 
ing by  said.  What,  are  they  quarrelling,  that  they 
talk  so  high?  Sir  H.  Bellasses,  hearing  it,  said. 
No,  says  he,  I  would  have  you  know  I  never 
quarrel,  but  I  strike;  and  take  that  as  a  rule  of 
mine!  How,  savs  Tom  Porter,  strike  ?  I 
would  I  could  see  the  man  in  England  that  durst 
give  me  a  blow !  With  that.  Sir  H.  Bellasses 
did  give  him  a  box  of  the  ear ;  and  so  they  were 
going  to  fight  there,  but  were  hindered.  And  by- 
and-by  Tom  Porterwent  out,  and,  meeting  Dryden 
the  poet,  told  bim  of  the  business,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  fight  Sir  H.  Bellasses  presently;  for  he 
knew  that,  if  he  did  nut,  they  should  be  friends 
to-morrow,  and  then  the  blow  would  rest  upon 
him,  which  he  would  prevent,  and  desired  Drydeu 
to  let  him  have  his  boy  to  bring  him  notice  which 
way  Sir  H.  Bellasses  goes*  By-and-by  he  is  in- 
formed that  Sir  H.  Bellas8eB*s  coach  was  coming : 
so  Tom  Porter  went  down  out  of  the  coffee-house, 
where  he  stayed  for  the  tidings,  and  stopped  the 
coach,  and  bade  Sir  H.  Bellasses  come  out. 
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Wh^,  says  H.  Bellasses,  you  will  not  hurt  me 
coming  out,  will  you?  No,  says  Tom  Porter. 
So,  out  he  went,  and  both  drew :  and  H.  Bellasses 
having  drawn,  and  flung  away  his  scahbard,  Tom 
Porter  asked  him  whe&er  he  was  ready.  The 
other  answering  him  he  was,  they  fell  to  fight, 
sonw  of  their  acquaintance  by.  They  wotmded 
one  another,  and  H.  Bellasses  so  much,  that  it  is 
feared  he  will  die  :  and  Ending  himself  severely 
wounded,  he  called  to  Tom  Porter,  and  kissed  him, 
and  bade  him  shifl  for  himself;  for,  says  he, 
Tom,  thou  hast  hurt  me ;  but  I  will  make  shift  to 
stand  upon  my  legs  till  thou  majest  withdraw, 
and  the  world  will  not  take  notice  of  you,  for  I 
would  not  have  thee  troubled  for  what  thou  hast 
done.  And,  so,  whether  he  did  fly  or  not  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  Tom  Porter  showed  H.  Bellasses  that  he 
was  wounded  too  ;  and  thev  are  both  ill,  but  H. 
Bellasses  to  fear  of  life."  The  result  of  this  en- 
counter was,  that  Bellasses  died  ten  days  aftei^ 
wards. 

Politics  had  now  become  in  England  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  common  business  of  life ;  and 
here,  too,  we  find  the  same  spirit  and  fashions  which 
were  predominant  everywhere  else.  The  debates 
of  parliament  were  grown  to  be  so  protracted,  that 
many  of  the  members  adjourned  to  refresh  them- 
selves at  taverns,  from  which  they  returned  half- 
drunk  to  finish  the  discussion.*  Coffee-houses 
were  the  fevourite  resort  of  those  who  wished  either 
to  gather  or  retail  the  political  news  of  the  day. 
Political  clubs  were  also  abundant,  where  tlie 
middle  classes  attended,  and  took  a  share  in  the 
discussions,  to  the  great  wonderment  and  wrath  of 
the  aristocracy.  "  Yea,"  says  a  Cavalier  writer, 
alluding  to  these  clubs,  "  they  have  of  late  made 
our  citizens  statesmen  too,  'whose  business  lies 
quite  another  way,  one  would  think;  every  little 
ale-draper  now  can  tell  what  the  privy  council 
intend  to  do  a  month  hence,  and  wtiat  the  king 
ought  to  do. .  .  .  Very  fine,  by  my  troth  !"t  The 
most  noted  institution  of  this  kind  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  was  that  consisting  of  the 
friends  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  called  the 
King's  Head  Club,  the  members  of  which  met 
at  the  King's  Head  tavern  over  against  the  Inner 
Temple  gate  ;  and,  that  they  might  not  fall  foul 
of  each  other  in  the  frequent  street  scuffles  of 
the  period,  each  wore  a  green  ribbon  on  his  hat, 
from  which  the  club  was  sometimes  called  the 
Green  Ribbon  Club.  As  the  founders  were 
eager  to  make  proselytes,  they  freely  admitted  all 
strangers,  and  especially  young  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty newly  come  to  town ;  and  the  chief  topics 
they  discussed  were,  the  horrors  of  slavery  and 
popery,  and  the  best  means  of  defending  the  coun- 
try from  these  calamities.  This  their  guardian- 
ship over  pure  religion,  however,  was  not  of  that 
logabrious  kind  which  the  Puritans  had  formerly 
affected ;  for  the  house  was  double-balconied  in  the 
front,  "  for  the  clubsters  to  issue  forth  t»  fresco, 
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with  hats  uid  no  perukes,  pipes  in  tfadr  QioutiL<, 
merry  faces,  and  diluted  throUs,  for  iIm  enar 
tainment  of  the  canagUa  bdow."*  Tke  ^ 
Protestant  aim  of  these  Shaftealnr;  piiliMaii 
was,  the  exclusion  of  the  Buke  of  ib 
the  succession ;  and,  to  enligfateo  the  ^m^- 
upon  the  subject  of  popery  in  general,  tmitr 
wont  to  make  huge  bonfires,  in  which  tk  F -( 
and  the  King  of  France  were  burnt  in  effin.  I. 
these  popular  ovations  the  puppets  were  ^on^: 
through  the  streets  by  tumultuary  mnliitQdn,  u( 
amidst  shouts  and  vociferous  clamours  thu 
have  woke  the  dead ;  alter  which,  they  «m 
lemnly  committed  to  the  flames,  amidst  toUri  ' 
squibs  and  fireworks.f 

But  it  was  while  Gates  and  his  felloT*iiia»! 
frightened  the  isle  from  its  propriety  with  tiicrr;- 
lations  of  plots  and  conspiracies  that  the  mr^<.'. 
horror  attained  its  height.  MenwalkedthestreSi: 
if  they  moved  under  the  paroxysm  of  a  nigbui" 
they  turned  a  corner  as  cautiously  as  if  ihn  a- 
pected  to  stumble  headlong  upon  the  fanHuicr 
of  Compostella  pilgrims.     All  those,  tuo^  i 
thought  themselves  of  sufficient  conseqiieDee  'j 
marked  by  the  church  of  Rome  for  assusiu:  :- 
and  such  persons  were  not  few — at  length  hn 
determined  not  to  sit  down  to  be  quietly  ttiu. 
and  have  their  own  swords  thrust  thmg'i  - 
bodies,  like  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey;  cKi- 
expedient  they  adopted  was  worthy  of  thuin-  - 
and  the  occasion.     **  There  was  much  re" 
mendation  of  silk  armour,  and  the  pnidoR 
being  provided  with  it  against  the  time  thu 
testants  were  to  be  massacred.    And,  icxoKZ. 
there  were  abundance  of  those  silken  back,V:-' 
and  head  pots  made  and  sold,  that  were  pic-c:- 
to  be  pistol-proof ;  in  which  any  man  draw:  ■ 
was  as  safe  as  in  an  house,  Ibr  it  was  iopowik.'- 
onc  could  go  to  strike  him  for  lausfaing;  s»r.- 
lous  was  vit  figure,  as  they  say,  of  htsp  in 
....  This  was  armour  of  defence;  but  our 
were  not  altogether  so  tame  to  cany  thor pre-  ■ 
no  farther ;  for,  truly,  they  intended  to  be 
upon  fair  occasion,  and  had  for  that  cod  r-' 
mended  also  to  them  a  certain  pocket  «: 
which  for  its  design  and  efficacy  had  the  i 
to  be  called  a  protestant  flail.     It  was  for  ' 
and  crowd  work;  and  the  engine,  luAin;; 
in  a  coat  pocket,  might  readily  sally  out  to  & 
tion ;  and  so,  by  clearing  a  great  hall,  or  i  ' 
or  so,  carry  an  election  by  a  choice  way  <rf  r 
called  knocking  down.   The  handle  iwesf  ' 
farrier's  blood^stick,  and  the  fall  wa«}o:t»:  '^ 
end  by  a  strong  nervous  ligature,  that  in  lu^'- ' 
fell  just  short  of  the  hand,  and  wasmsded  •'•  ' 
vita^  or  rather,  as  the  poet  termed  it,  iwrii'- 

Quarrels  between  foreignora  of  difiereni  i  ' 
also  sometimes  enlivened  the  atocets  of  U: 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  duputes  *v  -' ' 
1661,  between  the  French  and  Spanisb  U'-'^ 
dors,  upm  the  ticklish  qiuation  of  precedof-  ' 
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regular  conflict  took  place  in  Cheapeide  between 
the  followers  of  both,  which  was  carried  on  so 
fiercely  that  ali  the  military,  and  many  of  the 
train-bands,  had  to  be  ordered  out  on  the  occasion. 
In  anticipation  of  the  afTray  the  Spaniards  had 
cunningly  lined  their  coach-hame^s  with  chains 
of  iron,  so  that  it  could  not  be  cut  asunder;  they 
had  also  mounted  an  armed  guard  upon  each 
horse,  and  upon  every  coach,  and  by  these  con- 
trivances they  gained  the  victory,  although  their 
adversariea  were  four  to  one.  A  good  deal  of 
bloodshed  was  the  consequence,  and  the  crowd 
huzza'd  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  French.* 
When  ambanadora  thus  belaboured  each  other 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  their  sacred  persons 
would  be  always  respected  by  the  populace ;  and 
accordingly,  in  1683,  when  the  national  heat 
against  the  United  Provinces  was  at  the  height, 
the  London  mob  attacked  the  Dutch  ambassador's 
carriage,  and  discharged  into  it  a  volley  of  stones, 
pquibs,  and  6rebrand8,  by  which  hia  lady  was 
dangerously  wounded.t 

The  'pi^o^'ces,  too,  were  atill  as  turbulent 
as  ever,  and  ready  to  brawl  against  all  autho- 
rities, to  ahow  their  love  of  liberty  and  pure 
religion.  On  one  occasion,  some  of  their  num- 
ber, having  cudgelled  their  masters,  were  set 
iu  the  pillory;  upon  which  the  rest  assembled, 
tore  down  the  pillory,  and  rescued  their  com- 
panions. The  pillory  was  again  set  up,  and  the 
culprits  exposed  in  it,  upon  which  the  fraternity 
once  more  demolished  it,  in  reckless  defiance  of  aU 
the  power  of  the  law.}  Then  there  were  furious 
street  encounters  between  the  butchers  and  the 
weavers,  iu  which  the  former  were  distinguished 
by  their  blue  or  green  aprons,  and  the  latter  by 
their  sleeves.  Even  the  bear-gardens  were  not 
without  their  feuda  and  factions.  At  these  places 
of  public  amusement,  sword-fighting  as  well  as 
bear-baiting  was  exhibited;  and  the  spectators 
sometimes  quarrelled  so  fiercely  upon  the  merits 
if  tbeir  favourite  gladiators,  that  a  single  combat 
would  swell  into  a  general  pell-mell  encounter.§ 

A  numerous  Eet  of  characters  that  still  remain 
:o  be  noticed  chiefly  consisted  of  the  younger 
ions  of  good  families,  the  heirs  of  wealthy  citizens, 
md  raw  young  squires  from  the  country;  men 
vho  lived  only  for  to-day,  and  knew  no  happiness 
n-  comfort  out  of  London.  Most  of  them,  full  of 
he  fashionable  horror  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
lays  of  the  Rump,  identified  liberty  of  political 
sentiment  with  rank  rebellion,  and  confounded 
nunarchy  with  a  sanction  for  every  excess ;  swear- 
ng  by  the  new  order  of  things,  and  brawling  against 
nnovation,  without  understanding  anything  about 
he  matter.  These  were  the  '*  dear  hearts,"  the 
*  heroics,"  the  "  honest  men,"|!  who,  in  the  time 
'f  the  civil  war,  would  have  joined  the  Babe-eaters 
T  swelled  the  ranks  of  Gorjng*s  troopers ;  but,  in 
his  piping  time  of  peace,  they  showed  their  loyalty 
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more  cheaply  by  huzzaing  for  the  king,  drinking 
for  the  king,  and  breaking  the  king's  peace  to 
prove  their  love  to  the  king.  As  refinement  was 
now  as  common  a  cant  word  as  loyalty,  others  set 
up  for  wits  or  geniuses;  and,  to  establish  this 
character,  they  damned  plays,  patronised  actors, 
haunted  the  coffee-houses  to  which  the  choicest 
authors  resorted,*  and  repeated  the  last  good  say- 
ing of  Rochester,  Sedley,  or  Dryden.  Others, 
more  audacious  still,  sometimes  composed  verses 
on  their  own  account,  which  they  carried  about 
like  an  infection,  and  inflicted  upon  all  who  had 
ears  to  hear.  But  the  most  boisterous  class  were 
the  Scowerers,  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
Roaring  Bots  and  Bonaventors  of  the  former  age. 
These  gentlemen  scoured  the  streets  during  the 
night  in  bands,  stormed  taverns,  broke  windows, 
wiped  out  milk-scores,  wrenched  off  door-knockers, 
daubed  and  defaced  the  gilt  signs,  routed  the 
apple- merchants,  fish-mongers,  and  butter-women, 
with  whose  commodities  they  bestrewed  the  market- 
place, attacked  and  knocked  down  all  chance 
passengers,  or  even  gave  battle  to  some  body  of 
rival  Bcowerers,  and  generally  ended  by  a  conflict 
with  the  watch,  in  which  the  rioters,  after  their 
beads  and  swords  were  broken,  were  carried  to  the 
watch-house,  and,  in  the  morning,  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, who,  if  the  oflienders  were  of  wealth  or 
worship,  dismissed  them  with  a  gentle  admonish- 
ment, that  only  recruited  them  for  the  campaign 
of  the  following  night.f 

But  gallantry  was  the  grand  predominant  agent, 
that,  like  a  chemical  spirit,  extracted  ail  the  folly 
and  flagitiousiiees  of  the  age,  and  placed  them 
before  the  eye  in  full  and  strong  individuality. 
Not  to  love,  was  not  to  be;  and,  therefore,  all 
were  lovers,  from  the  half-fledged  stripling  fresh 
from  the  teacher's  rod  to  the  hoary  veteran  whose 
dim  eyes  could  scarcely  discern  the  charms  with 
which  his  heart  was  smitten, — from  the  impo- 
verished swaiu  whose  last  sixpence  was  bent  into 
a  To-and-from-my-loveJ  to  him  who  could  buy  a 
heart  with  coronets,  crown  jewels,  and  pensions. 
Foppery  in  dress  was  the  natural  result  of  this  over- 
weening desire  to  please,  and  gallants  endeavoured 
to  make  themselves  irresistible  by  the  newest  cut 
of  a  French  suit,  or  an  enormous  fleece  of  periwig. 
Foppery  in  speech  was  also  as  natural  as  foppery 
in  drees ;  and  it  was  now  so  much  the  fashion  to 
interlard  conversation  with  French  phrases,  that  it 
was  "  as  ill-breeding  to  speak  good  English  as  to 
write  good  English,  good  sense,  or  a  good  hand."§ 
But  the  charm  of  charms  was,  for  a  lover  to 
possess  the  reputation  of  a  wit;  and,  if  he  could 
pen  a  few  smooth  verses  on  the  attractions  of  his 

*  WOl'a  coHw-hoDM  wu  already  tlie  moat  dUtlnxnlihed  of  thaae 
lilacM. 

T  Shudwell's  Comedy  of  the  Seowareri, 
i  A  cgmnra  lovs-tofeau  of  tb«  period. 

like  ■Ixpence  cnok'd, 
Whb  '  to-aBd-frvm-ay-love,'  It  look'd. 

HODIHAfl. 

{  WyeherWa  Oantleman  banclng  Matter.  Thi>  alTeclBtioti  of 
blending  Ei^iliah  with  Fn-oeb  phratea  in  oooverantkm  <.«itb  which 
even  Dtvden  wai  InEfctcd)  la  iidleuled  In  the  Rrhaamtl,  whne  ihe 
two  kinga  <rf  Bimilbrd  an  mnda  ta  apeak  French  to  ahow  their 
pnlllMWia. 
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mistrese,  the  succesB  of  hU  suit  was  sure  to  answer 
his  utmost  wishes.  Many,  who  sought  the  re- 
putation, without  the  trouble,  of  gallantry,  had 
their  pockets  stuffed  with  billels-doux,  addressed 
to  them,  which  they  had  foiled  for  the  nonce ; 
and  these  they  paraded  before  company  with  as 
much  pride  as  Caligula,  when  he  led  Roman 
slaves  in  his  triumphal  procesfflon^  disgaised 
like  German  warriors.  Those  who  sought  ran- 
dom love-adventures  repaired  to  the  theatre,  where 
they  might  accost  a  vizor  in  the  pit  without 
fearing  to  put  it  to  the  blush ;  or  they  could 
ascend  to  the  gallery,  which  was  the  chosen  place 
for  such  intrigues,  and  where  every  masked  she- 
adventurer  might  pass  for  a  countess,  or  a  goddess 
in  a  cloud.  £ven  the  penetralia  of  the  theatre 
were  not  sacred  from  intrusion;  and  it  was  the 
fashion  for  gallants  to  haunt  the  stage  behind  the 
scenes,  and  invade  the  tiring-rooms  of  ^e  ac- 
tresses. The  other  resorts  for  such  adventures 
were,  the  masquerades,  which  were  now  con- 
venient places  of  assignation ;  Spring  Garden, 
which  enjoyed  a  double  portion  of  its  former  bad 
repute;  or  the  New  Exchange,  which,  since 
Paul's  Walk  was  no  more,  was  become  the  fashion- 
able covered  lounge,  and  where  the  little  millinery 
shops,  that  were  profusely  sprinkled  about  the 
piazzas,  were  kept  by  beautiful  young  women.* 
When  love,  however,  was  made  in  a  more  formal 
and  open  fashion,  the  lover  sallied  forth  in  the 
evening  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  fiddlers,  and 
serenaded  under  the  window  of  his  mistress  with 
some  choice  sonnet.  When  courtship  ended  in 
matrimony,  the  wedding  made  the  whole  street 
ring  with  crowding,  fiddling,  and  dancing;  and 
the  loud  flourish  of  fiddles  was  the  first  sound  by 
which  the  happy  pair  was  awoke  on  the  following 
mining.  The  chief  fashionable  matrimonial 
markets  in  the  metropolis  were  Hyde  Park  and 
Mulberry  Garden;  at  the  last  of  which  places, 
especially,  lovers  nourislwd  their  mutual  action 
and  plighted  their  troth  over  collations  of  cakes 
and  syliabubs.f 

Notwithstanding  all  this  frivolity  and  profligacy, 
however,  of  the  higher '  classes,  the  bulk  of  the 
community  still  retained  much  of  the  good  old 
English  spirit.  Independently  of  the  Puritans, 
whose  stern,  self-denying  manners  have  been 
already  described,  there  were  many  royalists  who 
still  exhibited  fhe  best  traits  of  the  period  of 
"  Good  Queen  Bess,"  and  regarded  with  contempt 
the  Frankism  and  frivolity  that  had  now  become 
so  fashionable.  Persons  of  this  class  adhered  to 
the  primitive  hours  of  their  forefathers  in  rising, 
transacting  business,  and  going  to  rest;  and 
in  diet  they  stoutly  stood  by  English  fare,  not- 
withstandii^  the  Frmch  cookery  that  had  now 
become  prevalent  Before  they  repaired  to  the 
more  weighty  duties  of  the  day,  they  adjourned  to 
some  alehouse  or  tavern,  and  took  their  tnornmg^ 
which  consisted  of  a  cup  of  ale  or  wine;  and 

•  EUinidm'a  Sir  Vb^Uin  Flntter.— Wychnly'a  Cotintry  Wlfs.' 
t  WycherTy**  Lorain  ftWoodt  or  St.  lanoi'i  Paribr— Sodlov't 
Unlbany  Qtnlen. 


when  business  was  over  they  had  their  (kfouriie 
club  or  coflee-house  to  which  they  Ttpiired  ta 
discuss  the  affairs  of  religion,  politics,  or  litentmc 
The  temperate  beverages  of  tea,  and  d»- 
colate,  wnichwere  introduce  intoEng^dniiiE 
diis  period,  soon  came  into  such  genenl  w  titit 
even  already  they  were  beginning  to  mptrade 
those  fiery  or  heavy  liquors  that  ^  lutbatoK- 
companied  every  meal;  and  we  nowmd  ofdt 
social  tea-table  in  the  domestic  history  of  dc 
people.*  The  English  at  this  period  tlao  !«id  u 
have  been  a  more  musical  people  than  erertb 
were  afterwards;  almost  every  person  of  edES^n 
could  sing  by  the  scale,  and  play  upon  mt-i- 
strument ;  and,  accordingly,  social  paitx  i 
music  were  common,  where  the  riolin,  the  fci^ 
and  the  spinnet  found  no  lack  of  skilfal  peifonm 
Cheerful  parties  by  water  were  also  ii9tiJ;d 
the  comjMny,  after  sailing  as  ftr  as  Giwta, 
would  ascend  the  hill,  and  ei^  tbemselni  <^ 
games  at  cards  upon  the  grass,  afternliidi^ 
returned  at  evening,  singing  all  the  vay  op  it 
river.f  These  were  days  when  the  htnb  at  i^ 
Thames  were  as  melodious  ai  the  sbora  of 
Adriatic.  Even  on  the  merriest  occa>ioiit,ta','.t 
junketting  and  holiday-keeping,  there  pitnwJ 
among  these  sober  classes  a  dread  of  late 
that  sufficed  to  close  up  the  festival  at  ten  o'tkt 
at  night ;  and  Pepya  describes,  with  Initial 
simplicity,  the  consternation  of  some  l&dia  ^ 
longing  to  a  noble  family  who  were  detained  cm 
one  of  these  occasions  till  midni^  «ba:it< 
found  the  gates  of  their  mansion 
inmates  gone  to  sleep. 

While  such  remains  of  the  old  simplicity  of  Efi^ 
were  still  to  be  found  in  the  metn^Ha  in 
evil  example,  they  were  still  more  pUntifiil  d  ^ 
country,  where  the  court  ccmtag^cn  was  ai  n: 
felt.  The  baronial  taUe  was  still  heait  Avi. 
and  laden  with  the  old  festi^  hospiti^tv;  i^'- 
huge  sirloins  and  mighty  plum-podcto  '^ 
smoked  upon  it  seemed  to  laugh  to  sconi  tlu  '-* 
vations  of  French  cooks  that  had  becortc  > 
fashionable  in  London.    The  guests  wen 
upon  by  a  throng  of  blue-coated  semnts,  ■■ 
preserved  the  ancient  "  yea  forsooth"  ampbt^! 
manner ;  and  the  walls  of  the  hall  were  sii!-  ■■' 
nished  with  a  forest  of  stags*  horns  twi  ^ 
relics  of  the  chase,  in  preference  to  more  ifc^:  • 
able  ornaments.   The  country  squires  >I^' 
annual  feasts  to  their  tenants,  end,byc.iK:i'' 
of  kindness,  made  the  tie  between  laitdk>nj  - 
tenant  a  sort  of  family  relationship ;  - 
farmers,  in  similar  fashion,  gave  jollr 
homes,  sheep-shearings,  and  the  (rtber  <i--  ' 
feasts  to  their  labourers  and  dq^desu^  >- 
pleasii^  pictures  of  rural  life  are  plentifullj'-'' 
spersed  in  tiie  plays  of  the  period,  but  are  ^:  ■** 
troduced  upon  the  stage  to  be  ridiculed. 
find  them  again,  however,  in  a  still  more 

*  T«a,  u  wa  have  lUtcd  in  K  famn  Claom,  n , 
Loadun  unly  in  a  liquid  lUta.    It  ■nwii.  lam  D*?'^  , 
lant,  to  harn  bera  nliilMd  u  r  Mompy  toajW  ^ 
BicMdad  In  diiaitiiig  tba  fwAtm  alfkt.. 
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iBhion  under  the  days  of    good  Queen  Anne." 
—As  abhorrence  of  the  drama  had  been  one 
(f  the  chief  distinctions  of  Puritanism,  a  habit  'of 
dsy-going  became  a  badge  of  loyalty  after  the 
lestoration.    The  theatres,  therefore,  were  re- 
pened,  and  their  benches  crowded  more  eagerly 
ban  ever.   Moveable  scenery  is  said  to  have  been 
nt  introduced  upon  the  English  stage  a  few  years 
efore  the  Restoration,  b^  Sir  William  Daveuant ; 
ai  after  that  event  it  was  produced  at  the 
liestre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane*   This  and  other 
ovelties  at  6rBt  startled  the  proprietors  of  theatres, 
y  the  expense  they  occasioned ;  but  when  they 
■und  that  such  lively  additions  to  the  play  drew 
ill  houses,  and  yielded  large  profits,  they  launched 
illv  into  the  ipecalation,  and  rividled  each  other 
I  tne  splendour  and  richness  of  stage  decorations. 
.8  the  whole  power  of  mechanical  ingenuity  was 
lus  brought  to  bear  upon  theatrical  representa- 
Dns,  a  love  of  rich  scenery  and  surprising  trans- 
miations  became  predominant  with  the  public, 
consequenfK  of  which  the  opera,  which  had  been 
troduced  by  Davenant  before  the  Restoration,  was 
vived ;  and  its  gorgeous  materials  at  first  threw 
to  the  shade  the  more  sober  productions  of  the  re- 
ilar  drama  ;  so  that  Shadwell  and  Settle,  who  wrote 
r  this  operatic  taste,  wrere  for  a  short  time  more 
ipularthanDrydenhimself.t  Music  and  dancing 
ere  soon  as  much  in  requisition  as  splendid  scene- 
linting,  and  the  mcwt  celebrated  foreign  silvers 
id  dancers  were  hired  by  the  London  theatres,  at 
\  immenae  expense.^   In  other  lesa  important 
lints  a  similar  change  had  takm  place.  The 
ice,  instead  of  being    half  in  glimmer  and  half 
gloom,*'  as  before  the  Civil  War,  was  lit  up  by 
blaze  of  wax  candles ;  the  orchestra  was  fur- 
>hed  with  some  nine  or  ten  fiddles ;  end  greater 
«ntion  was  paid  not  only  to  rich  but  appro- 
iate  costume  for  the  characters  that  were  repr&- 
ited.§  But  among  all  the  additions  now  made  to 
;  attractions  of  the  theatre,  none  equalled  the  in- 
duction of  women  upon  the  stage  as  actresses.)! 
therto  the  female  characters  had  been  perfonned 
boys ;  but  now  taste  was  gratified  by  seeing 
□ale  feelings  jodidoasly  represented  by  the  tender 
and  depravity  was  pampered  by  the  amorous 
iechea  and  Sybarite  attitudes  of  bon&^deyro^ 
n.    As  if  even  this  had  not  been  enough,  too, 
eral  plays  (and  these  of  die  lewdest  description) 
re  sometimes  exhibited  by  fianide  performers 
y.^   The  complaint  was  kud  and  general 
ing  this  age,  that  the  actresses  only  added  to 
general  depravity ;  and  the  host  of  royal  and 
>le  concubines  that  was  supplied  from  their 
ks  attests  the  truth  of  the  accusation.**  In 
sequence  of  the  crowds  that  nofw  resorted  to 

Wright's  Hbtotia'Bbtrimitca.  Lend.  1699^Sm  >Im  Colliei't 
»ry  Ot  tta«  Stuc.  Hi.  86&-S78. 

Rosctva  AnjilfMBtM,  Loud.  IJll.— Scott'i  LIfeof  Drydrn. 
Roacliu  AttsliMaoB. 
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the  theatres,  actors  were  no  longer  the  hum" 
ble  showmen  and  needy  dependents  of  aristo* 
cratic  caprice.  They  waxed  rich,  and  became 
proud :  they  felt  themselves  necessary  to  an  age 
that  was  devoted  to  amusement,  and  began  to 
divide  the  town  with  their  trumpery  quarrels  and 
factions.  The  license  of  the  stage  also  in  political 
matters  occasionally  went  beyoml  Uie  patience 
the  court,  and  bitter  side-rranarlcs  were  frequently 
vented  through  the  medium  of  a  play  against  the 
ctmduct  of  those  in  power.  To  prevent  these  ex- 
ceases,  the  theatres  were  sometimes  shut  up,  and 
the  actors  themselves  committed  to  priion,  to  learn 
a  little  wholesome  modeiation.* 

Frran  the  liberality  with  which  the  public  toite 
was  reg^ed,  both  in  the  variety  of  plays,  and 
the  exciting  manna  in  which  they  were  repre- 
sented, the  audiences  soon  became  so  fastidious, 
that  many  a  piece  was  damned  which  scarcely 
deserved  that  fate.  But  it  was  not  mere  taste 
that  formed  the  criterion  of  judging  and  condemn- 
ing. Personal  pique  and  political  prejudice  were 
too  often  allowed  to  interfere ;  and  such  influential 
wits  as  Buckingham  and  Rochester  could  fre- 
quently confer  popularity  upon  the  dullest,  as  well 
as  bring  disgrace  upon  the  best-written  piece,  t 
It  was  not  always,  however,  that  a  dnanatic  poet 
was  in  the  humour  of  succumbing  to  such  a  tyran- 
nous process ;  wd,  while  a  critic  wbs  whizzing  a 
catoall  in  Drury  Lane,  he  might  be  stopped  by  a 
hostile  invitation  of  the  author  to  take  a  walk  mto 
Coveut  Garden.  On  this  account,  a  beau  is  di- 
rected, in  the  pre&ce  to  the  Reformation,  a  play 
acted  at  the  Dulu's  Theatre,  in  1673,  only  to 
abuse  a  new  play  when  he  knows  that  the  author 
is  no  fighter.  Sometimes  the  influence  of  a  dra- 
matic writer  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  pack  the 
house  with  a  numerous  jury  in  his  favour,  in  which 
case  the  right  to  condemn  was  by  no  means  the 
safest  of  privileges.  When  the  United  Kingdoms 
was  brought  upon  the  stage,  its  author,  the  Ho- 
nourable Edwsrd  Howard,  had  filled  the  house 
with  a  strong  phalanx  of  supporters,  to  ensure 
success :  the  malicious  Buckingham  headed  a 
rival  party  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  Uitt 
play :  but,  scarcely  had  the  work  of  hissing  com- 
menced, when  all  the  Howards  rose  in  an  uproar ; 
the  dulu  himself  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and,  as 
his  enemies  waylaid  him  at  Ae  door,  he  only 
escaped  a  severe  cudgelling,  or  something  stiU 
worse,  by  stealing  off  in  Uie  coi]iusion.t 

As  tb&  public  theiAre  now  absorbed  the  chief 
taste  and  talent  of  the  country,  the  court  pageants 
did  not  keep  pace  with  dramatic  representations. 
Although  they  had,  indeed,  inevitably  improved, 
with  the  improvement  of  shows  in  general,  they 
still,  in  some  measure,  smacked  of  the  rudeness  of 
the  old  times.  This  will  appear  by  the  following 
account  of  a  royal  procession  from  the  Towa  to 
Whitehall,  in  1660,  by  Fepys — a  descripti<m 
which  rivals  Uiat  of  the  coronation  by  Beau  Tibbs, 
in  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  Workl.   "  It  is  im- 
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possible,"  he  saysi  "  to  relate  the  glory  of  this  day 
expressed  in  the  dothes  of  them  that  rid,  and  their 
horses,  and  horsecloths.  The  Knights  of  the  Bath 
was  a  brave  sight  of  itself,  and  their  esquires. 
Bemarkable  were  the  two  men  that  represent  the 
two  Dukes  of  Normandy  aod  Aquitaine.  The 
bishops  came  next  after  baroDs,  which  is  the 
higher  place ;  which  makes  me  think  that  the  next 
parliament  they  wiU  be  called  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  M;  Lord  Monk  rode  bare  after  the  king, 
and  led  in  his  hand  a  spare  horse,  as  being  Master 
of  the  Horse.  The  klog,  in  a  most  rich  embroidered 
suit  and  doak,  looked  most  noble.  Wadlow,  the 
vintner,  at  the  Devil  in  Fleet-street,  did  lead  a 
fine  company  of  soldiers,  all  yuung  comely  men  in 
white  doublets.  Then  followed  the  vice-cham- 
berlain. Sir  G.  Carteret,  a  company  of  men  all  like 
Turks;  but  I  know  not  yet  what  they  are  for. 
The  streets  all  gravelled,  and  the  hoiues  hung 
with  carpets  before  them,  made  bruve  show;  and 
the  luiies  out  of  the  windows.  So  glorious  was 
the  diow  with  gold  and  silvu-,  that  we  were  not 
able  to  look  at  it,  our  eyes  at  lost  being  so  much 
overcome."  Here  the  pageant-dukes  of  Normandy 
and  Aqtiitaine,  and  the  company  of  Turks,  remind 
us  of  the  dragon  and  unicorn,  and  the  Faidi,  Hope, 
and  Charity  of  the  old  masques  and  processions. 
To  this  scene  we  may  add  the  description  of  a 
state  supper  in  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall, 
given  by  the  sovereign  to  the  companions  of  the 
Older  of  the  Garter,  on  the  evening  of  the  anni- 
venary  of  St.  George.  "  The  king,"  says  Evelyn, 
who  describes  the  scene,  "sat  on  an  elevated 
throne,  at  the  upper  end  at  a  table  alone;  the 
knights  at  a  table  on  the  right  band,  reaching  all 
the  length  of  the  room ;  over  against  them,  a  cup- 
board of  rich  gilded  plate ;  at  the  lower  aid,  the 
music ;  on  the  balusters  above,  wind-music,  tnun* 

Sits,  and  kettle-drums.  The  king  was  served  by 
B  lords  and  pensioners,  who  brought  up  the 
dishes.  About  the  middle  of  the  dinner,  the 
knights  drank  the  king's  health,  then  the  king 
theu-'s,  when  the  trumpets  and  music  pl&yed  and 
sounded,  the  guns  going  off  at  the  Tower.  At  the 
banquet  came  in  the  queen,  and  stood  by  the  king's 
lefl  hand,  but  did  not  sit."  All  this  was  noble 
and  imposing — but  the  spirit  of  coarse  revelry 
soon  broke  out.  "  Then  was  the  banqueting  stuff 
fiung  about  the  room  profusely.  In  truth,  the 
crowd  was  so  great,  that  though  I  stayed  all  the 
supper  the  dsy  before,  I  now  stayed  no  longer 
than  this  sport  began,  fta  fear  of  disordet."  The 
same  want  of  taste  that  made  a  scramble  for  the 
banquetinj;  stuff  converted  the  king  and  these 
noble  Knights  of  the  Garter  into  coxcombs ;  so 
that  on  one  occasion,  according  to  Pepys,  they 
wore  their  official  robes  all  day,  and  uien  rode 
about  with  them  in  the  park  in  the  evening.  The 
chief  palace  amusemeats  were  masques  and 
dancing,  in  the  last  of  which  the  poor  queen  seemed 
to  find  abundant  solace  for  the  neglect  of  her 
husband,  and  for  which  she  was  severely  blamed 
by  the  splenetic  pamphleteers  of  the  day. 


One  grave  piece  of  English  court  mommii^  hat 
not  yet  been  noticed,  although  it  commeooEd  in  it 
days  of  Edward  the  Codessor,  »ai  contiiuKd 
almost  to  our  own  times,  ^is  wu  du  nfd 
practice  of  touchu^;  for  the  evil  or  scnfiila,— i 
divine  gift  of  heeling  supposed  to  be  inhennl  ii 
the  legitimate  kings  of  ^gland,  and  in  then  qqIt. 
When  the  set  day  arrived  for  die  perfonnaacc  ^ 
this  miracle,  the  king  was  seated  in  state  in  the 
bauqueting- house,  and  the  patients  were  led  up  b 
the  throne  by  the  physician.    The  king  then 
stroked  their  &ces  or  cheeks,  with  both  hacds,  u 
they  knelt,  while  a  chaplain,  standing  by  in  M 
canonicals,  repeated  over  each  that  passage  at 
Scripture,  "  He  mt  his  hands  npon  them,  isd 
healed  them.**    When  they  had  all  been  toiiche! 
or  stroked  in  this  manner,  another  chaplain,  la)etl> 
ing,  and  having  angel-pieces  of  gold  atnu^  a 
white  ribbons  on  his  arm,  delivered  them  out  bj 
one  to  his  majes^,  who  put  them  upon  the  ncda 
of  Uie  touched  as  they  passed  before  him,«kle 
the  first  chaplain  reputed  the  passage,  **1Wb 
the  true  lucht  which  came  into  the  wand."  Ai  ilx 
reading  of  a  Grospel  commenced  the  aorice,  u 
Epistle  concluded  it,  with  the  prayers  for  die  nek 
a  little  altered  from  the  Litui>^',  and  the  blessin;;  I 
after  which  the  lord  chamberlain  and  co&tru'Jei  d  i 
the  household  brought  a  basin,  ewer,  ami  towel,  fv  j 
the  king  to  wash  his  hanc^*   The  meicuol  i 
Charles  II.  was  wont  to  laugh  heartily,  even  j 
church,  when  an  anthem  was  sung  out  of  bme,  ct  : 
a  court  vice  preached  at;t  how  he  was  aUe  b 
preserve  the  needful  gravity  of  countenance  iaax  j 
this  absurd  ceremony  is  not  easy  to  uDdenuni- 
The  popular  belief  in  its  efficsCT  wu  u  Etn;]| 
during  his  reigu  as  it  had  ever  been  dunp;  ^ 
darkest  ages.    A  disastrous  proof  of  thii  n 
afforded  oa  one  oecasion  when  toe  crowd  i^peo^ 
wiUi  Uieir  diseased  children  was  so        at  ^ 
court  BU^on*s  door,  applying  for  tickets  to  be 
admitted  to  Whitehall,  that  six  or  sevea  penoai 
were  pressed  to  death  in  the  coufusioo.t 

Other  shows  and  ezhibilions,  which  ait  can 
tolerated  by  the  mobs  of  the  nineteei^  cecturr, 
were  at  this  time  moit  acceptable  even  In  tit 
highest  ranks.   Of  these  the  puppet-efaovs 
most  conspicuous,  where,  besides  the  adventunst: 
Punch,  the  spectators  were  r^aled  with  the  p^- 
tic  drama  of  Patient  Grizzel,  or  some  ediiyii^ 
cident  from  Scripture.§   Monkeys  were  d^W  f 
appropriate  costume,  and  taught  to  poforo 
litue  panbnnimes,  as  well  as  to  dance,  and  pkt 
diverting  toiclu  upon  the  tight-Tope.8  Tben  lU- 
were  plays  composed     baxikru|A  authon,  aod  a- 
hibited  by  fourtn-rate  or  discarded  acton,  io  ^' 
porery  booths  at  the  city  bira  :  to  this  eaajitv' 
poor  Elkanah  Settle,  once  the  civic  poet  lasifK- 
came  at  last.    After  having  triumphed  for  a  tis 
as  the  successful  court  rival  of  Drydm,  he 
sunk  into  a  dramatist  for  Smithfielo,  and  perf«wi 
the  part  of  a  dragon  in  one  of  his  own  piecei.' 

•  BvelytffDkty.  t  Pepn'a  DUrr-  Jln^*''!*' 
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Men  who  exhibited  feats  of  strength  or  dexterity, 
and  jugglers  of  every  description,  were  now  plen- 
tiful in  London ;  find  the  mention  of  a  few  of  their 
feats  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  public  taste. 
There  was  one  Florian  Marchand,  who»  drinking 
only  fountain  water,  refunded  it  from  his  mouth 
in  the  form  of  all  kinds  of  wine  and  sweet  waters. 
There  was  a  Turk,  a  rope-dancer,  who  walked 
hare-footed  up  a  rope  that  was  almost  perpendi- 
cular, by  merely  taking  hold  of  it  with  his  toes  : 
he  also  danced  blind-fold  on  the  high  (tight)  rope, 
with  a  hoy  about  twelve  vears  old  tied  to  his  feet, 
about  six  or  seven  yards  below,  dangling  as  he 
danc<^,  and  with  whom  he  moved  as  if  the  boy'a 
weight  had  been  but  a  feather.  Such  athletic  feats 
as  a  man  raising  a  cannon  of  about  four  hundred 
pounds  weight  with  the  hair  of  his  faead^  seem  to 
have  been  common.  It  was  a  golden  age  for  such 
performera,  when  chairs  and  chariots  wronged  to 
their  places  of  exhibition.  These  shows  were  con- 
centrated into  one  huge  mass  of  amusement  at 
such  fairs  as  St.  Margaret's  at  Southwark,  and  St. 
Bartholomew's  in  Smithfield.  An  Italian  Scara- 
mouch had  sometimes  the  honour  to  perform  before 
his  majesty  at  Whitehall ;  but,  shamefiil  to  tell, 
the  courtiers  had  to  pay  at  the  door  for  admission. 
These  varioiis  performers  exhibited  privately  as 
well  as  publicly ;  and  sometimea  when  a  gentleman 
gave  a  dinner  to  his  friends,  a  juggler  or  i  fire- 
e^r  was  hired  to  entertain  the  company.* 

AKhoi^h  thQ  old  active  amnaements  and  athletic 
sports  of  the  country  were  neceasuily  becoming 
less  popular,  from  the  chai^  of  manners,  yet 
even  among  the  aristocracy  certain  rough  exercisea 
were  still  in  vogue,  that  form  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  effeminacy  of  the  nobles  in  other  respects. 
Thus,  swimming  had  become  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment, and  prodigious  feats  in  the  way  of  wager 
and  competition  were  performed  in  this  department 
by  Rochester  and  his  companions.  Foot-racing 
was  also  a  courtly  amusement,  which  Charles  II., 
himself  a  first-rate  pedestrian,  greatly  patronised ; 
and  Fepys,  among  other  facts  of  the  kind,  mentions 
the  exploit  of  two  young  noblemen  who,  upon  a 
wager,  ran  down  and  killed  a  stout  Inick  in  St. 
James's  Park  in  presence  of  the  king.  Tennis, 
as  a  court  game,  was  so  keenly  pursued  by  Charles 
II.,  that,  having  a  steel-yard,  in  which  he  weighed 
himself  after  the  sport  was  over,  on  one  occasion 
he  found  that  he  haid  lost  four  pounds  and  a  half 
in  wught  at  a  single  boutf  Skating  also  was  a 
newly  introduced,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  revived 
amusement  in  England  at  this  time,  and  vras  per- 
formed '*  after  the  foanner  of  die  Hollanders."t 
One  principal  place  for  this  practice,  as  at  present, 
was  the  canal  in  St.  James's  Park.  There  were 
also  certain  athletic  exercises,  chiefly  of  a  military 
character,  that  seemed  to  have  formed  a  regular 
part  of  a  fashionable  education.  These  consisted 
of  running  at  the  ring,  throwing  a  javelin  at  the 
figure  of  a  A^hw^s  head,  firing  pistols  at  a  mark, 
and  taking  up  a  garartlet  upon  the  point  of  a 


sword;  all  which  exercises  were  performed  on 
horseback,  and  at  full  speed.*  The  truly  English 
sport  of  boat-racing  and  yacht-racing  was  now 
extensively  practised  ;  and,  as  well  as  horse-racing 
at  Newmarket,  greatly  occupied  the  time  and 
money  of  the  courtiers.t  Bowls  also  continued  to 
be  a  favourite  game  with  ladies  as  well  as  gentle- 
men.J  Bear-baiting  and  bull-baiting,  which  had 
been  so  rigidly  put  down  during  the  Common- 
wealth, were  resumed  at  the  Restoration.  Fepys 
observes,  however,  that  these  sports  were  gradually 
becoming  less  fashionable  among  the  higher 
classes ;  and  if  such  accidents  as  one  recorded  by 
Evelyn  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  was  full  time 
that  they  diotild  be  so.  A  mastiff,  he  informs  us, 
was  tossed  sheer  over  the  barriers  into  a  lady*8 
lap  who  sat  at  a  omsiderabte  distance  from  the 
arena.  One  infamoua  sport  of  this  period  was 
that  of  baiting  horses  with  dogs, — a  piece  of 
ruflSaoiam  that  disgraced  the  darkest  periods  of  An- 
glo-Saxon barbarity.^  Evelyn  describes  an  event 
of  this  kind,  where  a  gallant  steed  was  devoted  to 
death  for  the  popular  amusement,  under  the  false 
pretence  Uiat  it  had  killed  a  man, — the  real  pur- 
pose being  to  get  money  by  the  exhibition.  The 
horse  beat  off  every  assailant,  and  at  last  had  to  be 
stabbed  to  death  with  swords. 

The  in-door  sports  of  the  wealthier  dasses, 
besides  card-ph^ng,  consisted  of  biHiaxds,  chess, 
badq^mmon,  cnbbage,  and  ninepini.  Upon  oc- 
casions- of  Mcial  mmy-meetin^,  the  company 
would  often  divert  themselves  with  such  homely 
games  as  bUndman*«  buff  moA  handyeop.  Besides 
banquets  and  convivial  meetings,  masquea  and 
private  theatricals  frequently  emivened  the  man- 
sions of  the  wealthy-ll  Sometimes,  too,  a  piece  of 
furniture  was  contrived  to  afford  a  rational  pleasure 
by  its  elegance  and  ingenuity,  or  excite  mirth  by 
womt  sudden  practical  joke.  -  We  are  told  of  a 
specimen  of  the  first  kind,  which  was  a  portable 
cabinet  containing  a  well-executed  painting  of  the 
great  church  of  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  and  which 
was  viewed  through  a  small  hole  at  one  corner.^ 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  miniature  diorama. 
Another  article  of  furniture,  belonging  to  Sir  W. 
■Penn,  was  a  seat  called  King  Harry's  chair,  upon 
whif^  when  a  stranger  sat  down,  he  was  suddenly 
-clasped  round  the  middle  by  two  iron  arms,  and 
held  fast,  to  the  great  mirth  of  the  on-lookers.**  i 

Many  of  tiie  old  holidays  were  still  observed  ac- 
cording to  the  old  English  ftwhion.  On  Valentine's 
day  gentlemen  sent  such  presents  as  gloves,  silk 
stockings,  garters,  or  even  splendid  jewellery,  to 
their  fair  valentines,  whether  married  or  single. 
On  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  May,  young  ladies, 
and  even  grave  matrons,  repaired  to  the  fields  to 
gather  May-dew,  with  which  to  beautify  their 
complexions  :  milk-maids  danced  in  the,  streets, 
with  their  pails  wreathed  i^ith  garlands,  and  a 

•  Eirlyo'*  DiaTv. 
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fiddler  going  before  them.  New-year'a  day  was 
also  observed  as  a  season  of  presentuig  gifts  from 
inferiors  to  their  patrons.  On  this  occasion  the 
nobles  did  homage  to  the  king  by  en  offering  in 
money :  that  of  an  earl  was  usually  twenty  pieces  of 
gold  m  a  purse.*  In  this  way,  idso,  the  nobility 
were  enriched  by  their  clients  ;  and  Pepys  informs 
us  that  some  courtiers  had  their  whole  fortune  in 
this  custom.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  in- 
tellectual accommodation  of  circulating  libraries 

•  Pepyt. 


had  already  commenced,  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe 
who  could  relish  something  better  thu  the  tuI^ 
amusements  of  the  period.  At  tbe  end  of  the  pbt 
of  the  Thracian  Wonder,  printed  in  1661,  ud  hi 
by  Francis  Kirkman,  at  the  sign  of  John  Flttcta! 
Head,  without  Temple  Bar,  is  the  follovin^ 
mation  : — "  If  any  gendemeo  please  to  repiii  .. 
my  house  aforesaid,  they  may  be  fumiibediuil 
manner  of  English  or  French  hiEtohn,  rami:!!!, 
or  poetry ;  which  are  to  be  Eotd,  or  Ttdjir  •■ 
sonabie  considerations." 


BiAB  Gasdrk,  Soutbwaik.  Prom  Vlnchar'*  **  Loadon.' 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


CONSIDERABLE 
amount  of  inform- 
ation with  rqcaid 

to  the  condition  of 
the  moat  numerous 
clasBes  of  the  Eng- 
lish population  in 
the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenui  century 
is  supplied  by]  va- 
rious contemporary 
publications,  which 
were  drawn  forth 
principally  by  the 
•dll  increasing  pressure,  though  in  a  somewhat  new 
way,  of  the  old  national  evil  of  pauperism,  or  the 
greater  attention  that  now  began  to  be  paid  to  that 
ns  well  aa  to  other  subjecto  connected  with  the  new 
science  of  political  economy.  The  moit  important 
of  these  puUicationa  have  been  reviewed  by  Sir  Fre- 
derick EdeUy  in  hia  work  oa  the  State  of  the  Poor ; 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  hia  pages,  we  shall  pro> 
ceedto  extract  and  arrange  the  most  material  Acts 
preserved  in  them  that  come  under  our  present  head. 

The  earliest  written,  though  not  the  eaiiieit 
published,  of  the  tracts  in  question,  is  one  which  is 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  Uie  eminent  judge.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale.  .  It  is  entitled  "  A  Discourse 
touching  Provision  for  the  Poor,"  and  did  not  ap- 
pear till  16S3,  but  was  in  all  probability  written 
in  1659  or  early  in  1660,  certainly  before  1662. 
Its  references,  therefore,  are  to  the  state  of  things 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  present  period, 
or  rather  at  the  close  of  the  last  One  assumption 
upon  which  the  author  proceeds  in  his  calcula- 
tions, aa  upon  a  supposidon  th^  would  be  uni- 
versally  admitted,  is  rather  remaikable— namely, 
that  the  family  of  a  workinR  man,  consisting  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  could  not  be 
supported  "  in  meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  house- 
rent,"  under  ten  shilling  a  week.  And  so 
much,"  he  ^ds,  "  they  might  probably  get  if  em- 
ployed," if  two  of  the  children  as  well  as  their 
mother  were  able  to  contribute  something  by  their 
work  to  the  family  income.  The  value  of  money 
a  hundred  and  «ghty  years  ago  was  undoubtedly 
much  greater  than  it  now  is ;  and  yet  the  wages 
of  agricultural  and  even  of  some  descriptions  of 
mechanical  labour  do  not  at  the  present  moment 
exceed,  if  they  reach,  this  amount  From  a  aub- 
lequent  statement,  however,  it  should  seem  that,  in 
manufiututes  at  least,  thu  lom  of  ten  ahilUnsi  a 


week  eonld  only  then  be  nuaed  by  Uie  united 
industry  of  all  the  four  working  members  of  the 
fiooilv.  He  had,  the  author  sayi,  aacertuned,  by 
actual  trial,  what  were  the  expenses  of  making  **  a 
common  coarse  medley  cloth  of  Gloucestershire 
wool,"  of  thirty-two  yards  in  length ;  fi-om  which  it 
appeared  that  the  cost  of  production  was  altc^ther 
11/.  15s. ;  namely,  for  ninety  pounds  of  wool  at  li. 
a  pound,  41.  lOs. ;  for  cards  and  oil,  1/. ;  and  for 
the  wages  of  three  weavers  and  spoolers,  two 
breakers,  six  spinners,  one  fuller  and  burler,  one 
sheerman,  and  one  paster  and  picker,  fourteen 
pnsQUa  in  all,  6i.  5«.  He  calculates,  further,  that 
sixteen  such  pieces  might  be  made  in  a  year  by 
this  number  of  workmen ;  consequently  the  w^es 
earned  by  Uiem  in  the  year  would  amount  to  97/. 
But  this  is  not  quite  11.  for  each ;  so  that,  to 
make  up  the  lOf.  a  week,  or  36/.  aryear,  pre- 
viously assumed  to  be  required  for  tin  mainte- 
nance of  the  worldnc^  man  and  his  family,  his  wife 
and  his  two  elder  children  would  in  this  case  have 
to  be  included  among  the  fourteen  persons  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  himself.  To  reconcile  the  two 
statements,  therefore,  we  must  suppose  that  every 
labourer  having  so  many  as  four  children,  without 
the  two  elder  being  yet  able  to  earn  anything, 
would  at  this  time  have  to  receive  more  or  leas 
assistance  from  the  rates,  or  at  least  would  be  con- 
sidraed  as  standing  in  need  of  such  assistance; 
for,  indeed.  Hale,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of 
the  present  tract,  complains  that,  after  all  the 
legislation  that  bad  taken  place  on  the  subject,  the 
provision  made  for  the  poor  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  waa  still  misoably  inadequate.  "  liCt 
any  man,**  he  saya,  look  over  most  of  the  pc^u- 
lous  parishes  in  Englsnd :  indeed,  there  are  rates 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor,  and,  it 
may  be,  the  same  relief  is  also  given  in  a  narrow 
measure  to  some  others  that  have  great  ftmilies, 
and  upon  this  they  live  miserably,  and  at  best 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  if  they  cannot  get  work 
to  make  out  their  livelihood  thiey  and  their  chil- 
dren set  up  a  trade  of  be^^ing  at  best.**  This 
writer*s  views  with  r^ard  to  the  practicability  of 
finding  profitable  employment  for  all  the  poor  do 
not  lead  him  to  foresee  any  inconvenience  from  an 
over-plentifiil  provision  for  them.  He  is  sanguine 
enough  to  think  that  pauperism,  properly  so 
callen,  might  be  almost  extirpated,  and  that,  if  the 
parish  would  in  all  cases  merely  supply  the  requi- 
site stock  or  capital,  every  pauper  in  it  might  be 
traiuibrmed  into  a  labourer  earning  £41  win>or| 
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for  himself  by  his  own  handii.  All  the  burden  to 
be  borne  by  the  pftriih,  he  calculate?,  after  the 
first  contribntion,  which  might  be  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  four  years*  rates,  would  be  the  ez- 
pensei  of  management,  which  could  not  amount  to 
much.  "  There  be  many  poor  and  houest  men,** 
he  observes,  "  who,  for  a  small  salary,  and  a  room 
or  two  to  work  and  lodge  in,  in  the  workhouse, 
would  be  ht  enough  to  undertake  the  employment 
of  a  master ;  and  yet  he  would  have  no  great  trust 
upon  him  ;  for  the  stock  would  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  overseers,  and  they  to  deliver  it  out, 
and  take  weekly  or  monthly  accounts ;  which 
overseers  may  be  substantial  men,  and  at  no  great 
trouble ;  and  eligible  either  by  the  justices  of 
peace,  or  pariehionera,  yearly,  or  once  in  three 
years ;  and  their  trouble  would  be  no  greater  than 
the  trouble  of  overseers  of  the  poor  or  church- 
wardens in  any  parish.**  The  prospect  of  any 
IHofit  upon  the  capital  thus  invested  1^  parishea  ia 
not  repreaented  w  very  tempting.  The  piece  of 
woolltti  doth,  which  it  cost  III.  15f.  to  make,  was 
then  Belling  at  no  more  tlun  122. ;  and  if  sizteeD 
tuch  pieces  were  to  be  produced  in  the  year,  so  as 
to  aflbrd  full  employment  to  the  fourteen  work* 
men,  the  capital  required  to  keep  the  loom  going 
would  he  100/.  This  would  be  a  return  of  only 
four  per  cent.,  which  would  scarcely  be  enough  to 
defray  the  cost  of  management.  If  trade  were 
brisker,  however,  he  says,  the  cloth  might  bring 
131.  the  piece,  or  even  more.  He  states,  inci- 
dentally, that  the  manu&cture  of  serges,  kerseys, 
and  baizes  was  at  this  time  confined  to  Devon- 
shire, Nrafdk,  and  the  town  of  Colchester;  and 
he  speaks  of  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of 
linen  cloth  as  being  already  oarried  on  in  some 
degree  in  Lmcaahire. 

In  1662,  under  pretence  of  providing  for  the 
better  relief  of  the  poor,  an  aet  was  passed  which 
mnr  be  said  to  have  at  once  reduced  the  great 
body  of  the  labouring  population  of  England  to 
their  ancient  condition  of  aseripti  gleba^  or  fixtures 
each  to  the  soil  of  some  one  particular  parish. 
This  was  the  famous  statute  of  the  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  12,*  the  fonndation  of  the  modem  law  of 
settlement.  The  preamble  of  the  act  testifies  to  the 
fact  of  pauperism  continuing  to  make  head  against 
all  the  previous  attempts  at  restraining  it.  "  The 
necessity,  number,  and  continual  increase  of  the 
poor,*'  it  is  asserted,  "  not  only  within  the  cities  <^ 
London  and  Westminster,  with  the  liberties  of 
each  of  tii»n,  but  fdso  through  the  whole  kingdom 
of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  is  very  great 
and  exceeding  burdensome,  bemg  occauoned  by 
reason  of  some  d^ects  in  the  tow  concenin^  tlie 
setding  of  the  poor,  and  for  want  of  a  due  provision 
of  the  legnlationsiMF  relief  and  empknrment  in  such 
parishes  or  places  where  they  are  legally  settled, 
which  doth  enforce  many  to  turn  incorrigible 
K^es,  and  othoa  to  pensfa  fm  want,  twetho' 
with  the  nej^t  of  the  ftithfol  execution  of  mch 

•  BatilMtlatbsBMNriCsnUBli^  edition  of  the  atttntet.UM 
11  Oh.  11. 0.11. 


laws  and  statutes  as  have  formerlj  been  midc  k 
the  apprehending  of  rogues  and  Tagabtmis,  u-l 
for  the  good  of  the  poor.**   For  r^edi  of-Jne 
evils  it  vras  now  enacted,  in  substance,  tint  2 
should  he  lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  poK 
upon  complunt  made  by  the  dundiwiriaHirl 
overseers  of  the  poor,  vrithin  fin^dsjiifiai:* 
arrival  of  any  new  comer  in  the  psrish,  to  nr-^r 
him  by  force  to  the  parish  where  he  va  Il- 
legally settled,  either  as  a  native,  houedi'jige, 
sojourner,  apprentice,  or  Bervaut,  udIw  h  «"f? 
rented  a  tenement  of  \Ql.  a-yeariOramld^nfL-. 
security  against  becoming  burdensome  to  tk  p^: 
where  he  was  living  as  &e  two  justices  ihootd  t«i. 
sufficient.   By  a  subsequent  act — the  I  Jk.  Il 
c  17 — it  was  provided,  in  order  to  pre»ft::- 
evasion  of  the  new  law  by  the  nutv  coDtnTirr 
effect  a  clandestine  residence  for  t>K  iot.}  ^ 
that  that  term,  necessary  to  give  him  a  lefti  rj- 
ment,  should  onl^  be  counts  from  the  time  a  : 
delivering  a  notice  in  writing  of  the  plite  ofb 
abode  and  the  number  of  his  family  (Tita  k  t- 
sny)  to  one  of  the  churchwardeos  or  mi9r 
So  long  as  this  law  lasted — ^whidt  it  did  a! " 
year  1195,*  it  was  rendered  almost  impoKt;  ' 
a  poor  man  to  transfer  himself  from  one  pin-' 
another ;  for  that  space  of  above  a  hmidTM  i: 
thirty  years  a  man*s  parish  was,  in  the  gtLffi  * 
of  cases,  almost  literally  his  prison.  It  ^ 
impossible  to  refuse  assent  to  what  Adan  ^ 
writing  while  it  was  still  in  force,  has  said  - 
most  oppressive  law; — "ToTemoveamanifc": 
committed  no  misdemeanour  from  die  paTick  *"  [ 
he  chooses  to  reside,  is  an  evident  vtohM 
natural  liberh^  and  justice.  TheeomroOTp^- 
of  Enffland,  however,  so  jealous  of  thtir  1^: 
but,  vStt  the  oommon  people  of  most  odw  n' 
tries,  never  rightly  undentuiding  vhtrdBit  "' 
usts,  have  now  for  more  than  a  centsiT  ^ 
suffered  themsdres  to  be  expoeed  to  this  (f^ 
non  vrithout  a  remedy.  Thotq^h  men  tf  lete^'j 
too,  have  sometimes  complained  of  tk  li*  ^ 
settlement  as  a  public  grievance,  yet  itlas--' 
been  the  object  of  any  general  popdar  dir  i 
such  as  that  againat  general  warrants— an  i*^  < 
practice  undoubtedly,  but  such  a  one  ts  «v  'I 
likely  to  occasion  any  general  oi^nesoMi-  '^'^ 
is  scarce  a  poor  man  of  England  of  fbrtr  Ttr  i 
age,  I  will  venture  to  soy,  who  has  wx  ia  >^ 
part  of  his  life  felt  hnnself  most  crudlr  ofr« 
by  this  ill-contrived  hiw  of  settlement"^  T  i 
may  be  added  Uie  lemark  of  Sir  Fredrriri^ 
on  the  main  enactment  of  the  atatate  sf  ' 
thia  single  clause  of  a  s^cni  aet  of  put-7| 
has  oecfwioned  noreFdoabCa  and  diSnlt' 
WestminsteT  Hall,  and  hnb  periisps  be« '' 
profitable  to  the  profesaioD  of  tbe  Uv,  ^  -| 
other  point  in  English  jurisprDdence.**^  A* 
galling  part  of  the  law  was,  that,  while  »  s^' 
circumscribing  the  liberty  of  the  iisti*«  P*' ' 


*  TiM  pwnr  or  NBOtbir  pmwis  aoi  MnBr  i'T*'- ! 
iKkn  WW  br  the  U  Om.  nf. «.  UI. 
t  WMlth  ^MmdoMi, boAL thn.  10. 
t  State  al  Um  Poor,  L  177. 
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left  strai^^  from  ScoUand  and  Ireland  unino- 
lested ;  a  Scotchman  or  an  Iriehman  might  set 
himself  down  in  any  part  of  England  he  pleaaed, 
or  move  about  at  hia  conTenieuce  from  one  parish 
to  another,  and  do  overseer  or  justice  of  the  peace 
could,  imder  this  act,  interfere  with  him.*  On 
the  other  hand,  indeed,  such  strangera  had  no 
legal  claim  upon  parish  support,  in  case  of  desti- 
tution ;  but  probably  few  of  them  would  have  will- 
ipgly  purchased  that  right  at  the  cost  of  i^e  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  they  enjoyed  without  it.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  by  the  undisturbed 
freedimi  in  which  they  were  left  they  could  ob- 
tain a  settlemei^  for  their  children,  bom  m  Eng- 
luid,  their  Bernotfa  and  apprentices,  if  not  for 
themseWes,  in  any  perish  th«y  pleased.  Besides, 
they  might  in  general  confidently  lely  upon  the 
common  humanity,  if  not  the  law,  of  the  country 
{veventing  them  from  absolutely  perishing  of 
want. 

The  act  of  1662,  while  it  thus  authorized  the 
removal  of  persons  only  likely  or  asserted  to  be 
likely  to  become  chargeable,  considerably  altered 
the  old  law  as  to  the  ways  by  which  settlements 
might  be  obtained.  Till  now,  a  man's  settlement 
was  either  the  parish  in  which  he  had  been  bom, 
or  that  in  wMch  he  had  resided  as  an  impotent 
paupez  for  three  yean,  or,  as  a  vagabond,  for  one 
year.  The  statute  of  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Charles  11.,  taken  along  with  that  of  the  lat  of 
James  II.,  gave  a  man  a  settlement  in  a  parish  by 
a  residence,  unobjected  to  by  Uie  churchwardens, 
of  only  forty  days  after  publication  of  notice  in 
writing ;  and  also  by  renting  a  tenement  of  the 
annual  value  of  10/.  And  subsequent  statutes 
passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  in  com- 
pletion of  the  same  system,  established  the  follow- 
ing additional  ways  of  acquiring  the  same  right : — 
namely,  the  b^ng  charged  to  the  public  taxes  and 
paying  them ;  the  executing  an  annual  o£5ce  in  tiie 
parish,  and  serving  in  it  a  year ;  the  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  parish ;  tl^  beiu^  law^Uy 
hired,  into  any  parish  for  a  year  and  continuing  in 
the  same  service  a  twelvemontli.  But  the  rule  is, 
that  in  all  cases  the  last  acquired  settlement  takes 
away  any  settiement  previously  acquired. 

The.act  of  1662,  it  thus  appears,  commences  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  poor-lam.  **  It  will 
be  seen,"  observes  a  late  miter,  that  at  this  stage 
the  struggle  of  the  poor-lawB  against  vagrancy  as 
1  iiaUonaf  evil  ceased,  and  the  efforts  of  the  legis- 
lature were  henceforth  directed  against  the  some- 
what contrary  habita  generated  by  a  state  of  per- 
manent and  settled  pauperism.  The  general  im- 
provements in  the  habits,  intelligence,  and  wealth 
)f  the  people  had,  doubtless,  had  the  chief  effect 
in  reducing  the  former  evil,  although  it  is  clear 
that  a  considerable  effect  was  consttuitly  operated 
by  the  poor-laws  towards  reducing  the  poorer  part 

•  It  I*  ooly  wKUb  fh«  lut  tvnity  jtm  Ihat,  by  th*  act  89  Geo. 
[II.  e.  IS,  imUvm  oC  BooUmkL  InlSM.  the  Ideaof  Mu,  J»n&f.  and 
ihe  other  Chumel  faluda,  arnn  bKD  tamA«  Temmeablo  with  their 
raroiliH  from  m  pwlth  ill  irideh  tter  «o  BCtoally  charg«BUe*tQ  the 
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of  the  population  to  a  settled  condition,  which 
eventually  terminated  in  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  labourer  resisted  a  change  of  place  as  the  last 
extremity  of  evil,  thinking  the  loss  of  his  settle- 
ment ill  compensated  by  the  certunty  of  immedi- 
ately bettering  his  condition,  in  as  ^  as  his  con- 
dition depended  on  hia  own  industry.  The  cause 
at  the  boUom  of  each  of  these  evils  was  obviously 
the  same  ;  that  is,  the  desire  which  men  have  to 
live  in  ease ;  whidi  object  was  at  one  time  moat 
easily  obtained  by  vagabondage,  at  another  by  ac- 
quiring a  fixed  s^dement  in  a  parish.'**  But, 
while  there  is  some  truth  in  this  view,  in  so  far  as 
it  distinguishes  between  the  duracter  of  the  early 
and  of  uie  more  recent  l^^alation  in  regard  to  the 
poor,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  change  of 
place  which  the  labourer  is  ass^ed  to  reust  as 
the  lalst  extremity  of  evil  is  in  reality  nothing  else 
than  his  removal  back  again  to  a  parish  which  he 
had  left  in  violation  of  the  law,  or  at  least  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  make  good  a  transference 
against  which  the  law  sets  its  facej  so  that  he 
may  be  more  truly  said  to  resist  confinement  to  one 
place  than  a  change  of  place.  The  acts  of  1662 
and  1685  were  undoubtedly  paued  with  the  main 
object  of  preventing  and  checking,  not  permanent 
and  actually  settled  pauperism  (a  matter  which 
none  of  their  provisions  affects  to  touch),  but  loco-, 
motive  and  iutrusiTe  pauperism — the  attempts  of 
Strang  paupers  to  make  their  way  into  puiahes 
to  which  they  did  not  properly  belong.  When  a 
man  who  has  broken  prison  struggles  against 
being  carried  back  into  confinement  by  the  con^ 
stable  who  has  found  him  stuidin^  oa  the  king's 
highway,  he  may,  indeed,  be  quamtiy  said  to  re- 
sist a  change  of  place  as  the  last  extremity  of  evil ; 
but  he  would  himself  probably  declare  that  the 
liber^  of  change  of  place  was  what  at  that  parti- 
cular time  he  above  ul  things  desired. 

Some  glimpses  at  the  state  of  the  pauper  popu- 
lation a  few  years  after  the  new  law  of  settiement 
came  into  operation  are  afforded  by  an  inquiry 
"  Concerning  tha  Relief  and  Employment  of  tlu 
Poor,"  which  forma  cue  of  the  chapters  of  Sir 
Joaiah  Child's  New  Discourse  of  Trade,  written  in 
1665,  and  published  in  1668.  Sir  Josiah  de- 
Rcribes  the  condition  of  the  poor  at  this  time  aa 
sad  and  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  details 
he  gives  seem  to  show  fliat  a  great  part  of  their 
misery  was  the  conaequeuce  of  the  Ute  act.  In 
illustration  of  the  combined  uuelty  and  inefficacy 
of  "  the  shifting  off,  sending,  or  whipping  back, 
the  poor  wanderers  to  the  place  of  their  birth  or 
last  abode,**  which  was  theo  continaally  going  on 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  gives  the  following 
instance : — "  A  poor  idle  person,  that  will  not 
work,  <a  that  nobody  will  employ  in  the  country, 
comes  up  to  Loudon,  to  set  up  the  trade  of  beg- 
ging ;  such  a  person,  probably,  may  beg  up  and 
down  the  streets  seven  years,  it  may  be  seven-and- 
twenty,  before  anybody  asketh  why  she  doth  so ; 

*  Maccallsch't  SUlUUcal  Aocouot  at  the  BtiUab  Empin,  put  ▼. 
olup.  S  (Ainibbed  bjr  Q«ot|«  Coode,  Eiq.). 
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and)  if  at  lenf^  ahe  hathtiw  ill-hap  in  8<nne  parish 
to  meet  with  a  more  vigilant  beadle  than  one  in 
twenty  of  them  are,  all  he  does  is  but  to  lead  her 
the  length  of  Bve  or  six  houset  into  another  pitrish, 
and  then  concludes,  as  his  masters  the  parishioners 
do,  that  he  hath  done  the  part  of  a  most  diUgent 
officer.  But  suppose  he  should  yet  go  farther,  to 
the  end  of  his  line,  which  is  the  end  of  the  law, 
and  the  perfect  execution  of  his  office, — that  is, 
suppose  he  should  carry  this  poor  wretch  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  should  order  the  de- 
lint^uent  to  be  whipt,  and  sent  from  parish  to 
parish  to  the  place  of  her  birth  or  last  abode,  which 
not  one  justice  of  twenty,  through  pity  or  other 
cause,  will  do :  even  this  is  a  great  charge  upon 
the  country,  and  yet  the  business  of  the  nation 
itself  wholly  undone ;  for  no  sooner  doth  the  de- 
linquent arrive  at  the  place  assinied,  but,  for 
shame  or  idleness,  she  presently  deserts  it,  and 
wanders  directly  back,  or  some  other  way,  hoping 
for  better  fortune ;  whilst  the  parish  to  which  she 
is  sent,  knowing  her  a  lazy,  and  perhaps  a  worse 
quBli6ed  person,  is  as  willing  to  be  rid  of  her  as 
nhe  is  to  be  gone  from  thence.*'  This  author  has  a 
plan  of  his  own  for  affi9rdiog  profitable  employment 
to  the  poor  of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom — the 
favourite  idea  of  all  the  economical  speculators  of 
that  day — in  which  he  proposes  that  the  govern- 
ment of  parishes  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  poor 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  persons 
to  be  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament  under  the 
title  of  Fathers  of  the  Poor,  each  of  whom,  it  is 
oddly  added,  should  wear  some  honourable  medal, 
"  ajler  the  manner  of  the  Familiars  of  the  Iiupii- 
siUon  in  Spam." 

The  earlieat  information  that  has  been  found 
wiA  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  is  a 
statment  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1673,  entitled 
"The  Grand  Concern  of  England  explained  in 
several  Proposals  offered  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Parliament,"  &c  *  This  author  estimates  the 
sum  then  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  at 
nearly  840,000/.  a-year.  Another  writer  of  about 
the  same  time,  who  will  presently  he  noticed, 
estimates  the  poor-rate  at  upwards  of  700,000/.t 
But  probably  the  account  most  to  be  relied  upon 
is  that  given  by  Davenant,  in  his  Essay  upon 
Ways  and  Means  (first  published  in  1695),  the 
particulars  of  which,  he  says,  were  collected  with 
great  labour  and  expense  by  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  a 
very  knowing  person."  It  presents  an  **  estimate  of 
the  ^oor-rates,  upon  each  county,  by  a  reasraiable 
medium  of  several  yeaia,  made  towards  the  Utter 
end  of  King  Charles  ll.'a  reign and  maka  the 
total  amount  for  all  England  and  Wales  665,362/. 
The  highest  assessmenU  in  the  account  are,  for 
Deron^ire  34,764/. ;  Essex  37,348/. ;  lincohi- 
shire  31,500/.;  Norfolk  46,200/.;  Somerset 
30,263/. ;  all  Wales  (estimated  according  to  the 
proportion  the  principality  bore  to  the  rest  of  the 
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kingdom  in  other  tam,  the  pntioiliniiiitlinr: 
been  obtained)  33,753/. ;  and  Middlaci,  i- 
eluding  the  cities  of  London  and  Wotaocr. 
56,380/.  The  assessment  of  San^,  indudiic  z 
borough  of  Sonthwark,  is  set  down  it  f',- 
15,600/.;  thatof  Kent  at  29,875/.;  tlutofW 
at  26,150/.    Among  the  smallest  astestmeni)  n 
those  of  Cheshire,  5,796/. ;  of  UncastuTe,'i;Xi  ; 
and  of  Westmoreland,  1,890/.*  Thcmiwy,; 
this  comparatively  early  stage  of  the  pon-rfo 
was  by  no  means  universally  considnedtobc  ^- 
neficially  expended  in  a  public  poiot  of  Tier.  ' 
"  is  employed,"  says  the  author  of  Ok  Gn: 
Concern  of  England,  "  only  to  maintain  itOcpe- 
sons;  doth  great  hurt  ra&er  than  good;  1^1 
world  of  poor  more  than  otherwise  (hen  n.: 
be ;  prevents  industry  and  laborionnai;  r. 
and  women  growing  so  idle  and  pnnd  tliii::- 
will  not  work,  hut  lie  upon  the  paritb  ^ie-r 
they  dwdl  for  maintainaiice ;  applyinf  un- 
selves  to  nothing  but  begging  or  pilftnn;,. 
breeding  up  their  children  accOTdioglTi  tr-- 
putting  them  upon  anything  that  may  taie  x 
useful  in  their  generations,  or  ben^ciil  ti^ 
themselves  or  tlie  kingdom.*'    A  «nm  nox 
the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is,  that  the  dies 
the  labouring  classes  had  been  chiefly  occu-? 
by  the  diminution  that  had  taken  pluc  i: ' 
number  of  saddle-horses  in  consequence  of  ^ 
trodut^on  of  atage-coacbea.    Chie  of  ^  ^ 
posals  is,  *'  that  the  multitude  of  itagecvic 
and  caravans  now  travellii^  upon  the  tait'u- 
all,  or  most  of  them,  be  auppressed;  eipKi' 
those  within  forty,  fifty,  or  six^  miles  of  U^. 
where  they  are  no  w»  necesMiy ;  and^i'< 
regulation  be  made  of  such  as  shaU  be  ^'^^ 
to  be  continued."   Hia  argument  in  f^'' 
tliu  crotchet,  if  it  hai  no  other  merit,  snp^ ' 
with  some  curious  information  respeotiB;  ^ 
veyances  and  accommodationa  for  tnvelbu**^ 
the  English  public  now  enjoyed.  Tk 
coaches,  he  states,  enabled  any  LoDdwr,**) 
ever  he  had  occasion,  to  step  to  snypbce  i*' 
his  business  lay  "  for  two,  three,  or  four  ibili; 
if  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  snd  w  pr*^ 
tionately  into  any  part  of  England."  Inthrx' 
cumstances,  exclaims  our  patriotic  antbiV)^' 
any  man  keep  a  horse  for  himself  and  intfiff 
his  man,  all  the  year,  for  to  ride  one  cr  tn ' 
ueys— un/e»  some  noble  soul  thai  son- 
abhors  being  confined  to  so  ignMet  ' 
sordid  a  way  of  travelling  at  Uesenadtf' 
Ami  unto,  and  who  prefen  a  mihlic  good  hix 
own  ease  and  advent^ ?**  ThB  nambnofcB^ 
horses,  he  goea  on  to  observe,  under  the  nt*  -' 
tem,  is  much  len  than  that  of  die  saddk^'' 
that  used  to  be  kept :  *'  for  fonneriyererriu:  - 
had  occasion  to  travel  many  jonmevt  yeiily.  * 
ride  up  and  down,  kept  horses  forhimMlfi^* 
vants,  and  seldom  rid  without  one  <a  t*^'*' 
but  now,  since  every  man  can  have  a  pvn^ 
every  place  he  is  to  travel  unto^  tst  iattx^ 
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within  a  few  miles  of  that  place  he  designs  to  go 
unto,  they  have  left  keeping  of  horses,  and  travel 
without  servants;  and  York,  Chester,  and  Exeter 
stage-coaches,  each  of  them  with  forty  horses 
apiece,  carry  eighteen  pawengers  a  week  from 
London  to  each  of  these  places,  and  in  like  manner 
as  many  in  return  from  these  places  to  London ; 
which  come,  in  the  whole,  to  1872  in  the  year." 
Now,  even  admitting  the  passengers  brought  back 
from  these  places  to  be  the  same  persons  that 
were  carried  from  London  thitber,  still,  he  main- 
tains, were  it  not  for  the  coaches,  at  least  five 
hundred  horses  would  be  required  to  perform  the 
work.  "  Take,"  he  continues,  "  the  short  stages 
within  twen^  or  thirty  miles  of  London;  each 
coach  with  four  horses  carries  six  passengers  a 

day  Then  reckon  your  coaches  within  ten 

miles  of  London,  that  go  backward  and  forward 
every  day,  and  they  carry  double  the  number 
every  year;  and  so  proportionably  your  shorter 
stages  within  three,  four,  or  five  miles  of  London. 
There  are  atage-coaches  that  go  to  almost  every 
town  within  twen^  or  twenty-five  miles  of  London, 
wherein  passengers  are  carried  at  so  low  rates, 
that  most  persons  in  and  about  Loudon,  and  in 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  gentlemen, 
nierchants,  and  other  traders,  that  have  occasion  to 
ride,  do  make  use  of  them,~-some  to  keep  fairs 
and  markets,  others  to  visit  friends,  and  to  go  to 
and  from  their  country-houses,  or  about  other 
lousiness, — who,  before  these  coaches  did  set  up, 
kept  a  horse  or  two  of  thar  own,  but  now  have 
frivea  over  keeping  the  same.*'  It  thus  appears 
that  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  mha* 
bitants  of  the  metropolia  were  already  tolerably 
well  provided  with  the  means  of  transference  to 
places  in  the  country  wi^in  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
around  them.  Regular  travelling  by  stage-coach 
to  more  distant  parts  would  seem  to  have  been  as 
yet  confined  to  uie  three  great  lines  of  road  lead- 
ing to  Exeter,  Chester,  and  York.  The  fare  to 
any  one  of  these  towns,  it  is' stated,  was  40f.  in 
summer,  and  45s.  in  winter ;  "  bfsides,"  con- 
tinues the  account,  **  in  the  journey  they  change 
::oachmeQ  four  times;  and  there  are  few  passengers 
but  give  twelve  pence  to  each  coachman  at  the  end 
:>f  hia  stage ; . . . .  and  at  least  three  shillings  comes 
:o  each  passenger's  share  for  coachmen's  drink  on 
:he  road." 

In  1677  appeared  Andrew  Yarranton's  workenti- 
;led  "  England's  Improvement  by  Sea  and  Land : 
To  outdo  the  Dutch  without  fighting,  to  pay  debts 
without  money,  to  set  at  work  all  the  poor  of 
England  with  the  growth  of  our  own  lands ;  To 
prevent  unnecessar}'  suits  in  law,  with  the  benefit 
»f  a  voluntary  register;  Directions  where  va«t 
|uantities  of  timber  are  to  be  had  for  the  building 
»f  ships,  with  the  advantage  of  making  the  great 
ivers  of  England  navigable :  Rules  to  prevent  fires 
n  London  and  other  great  cities ;  with  directions 
LOW  the  several  companies  of  handicraftsmen  in 
jondon  may  alwi^s  Imve  cheap  bread  and  drink." 
3f  himself  and  of  the  circumstances  that  led  him 
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to  write  his  book  Yftrranton  gives  the  following 
account : — "  I  was  an  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper, 
and  so  I  knew  something  of  linen ;  and,  finding 
the  poor  unemployed,  I,  with  my  wife,  did  pro- 
mote the  making  of  much  fine  linen  with  good 
success.  And  being  employed,  and  my  charges 
borne,  by  twelve  gentlemen  of  England,  to  faring 
into  England  amanu&cture  out  of  Saxony  and 
B(diemia  made  of  iron  and  tin,  there  I  md  see 
what  I  here  set  down ;  and  in  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders I  tried  and  observed  their  way  and  manner 
of  trade  in  the  linen  manufacture."  Yarranton 
estimates  the  number  of  the  unemployed  or  desti- 
tute poor  at  a  hundred  thousand,  each  of  whom  he 
calculates  costs  the  public  fourpence  a  day  for 
food,  while,  if  they  were  employed,  they  might 
earn  eightpence  a  day  each;  but  he  forgets  that 
many  paupers,  aged  and  infirm  persons  aud  young 
children,  were  of  course  incapable  of  doing  any 
work.  His  calculation  of  a  hundred  thousand 
paupers,  each  costing  fourpence  a  day,  would 
make  the  entire  yearly  outlay  upon  the  poor 
608,333/.  6s.  8d.,  a  sum  not  very  much  under 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  actual  amount  of 
the  rate.  The  project  for  supporting  ^e  poor 
upon  whieh  this  writer  places  his  chief  dependence 
is  to  employ  them  in  the  linen  and  iron  manufac- 
tures. The  best  districts  in  which  to  establish  the 
former  he  considers  to  be  the  counties  of  War- 
wick, Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Oxford. — 
"First,"  he  argues,  *'  their  land  is  excellent  good 
to  produce  flax.  Secondly,  they  are  inland  coun- 
ties, and  have  no  staple  manufacture  at  present 
fixed  with  them  ;  whereby  their  poor  are  idle,  and 
want  employment.  Thirdly,  they  are  counties  the 
best  furnished  at  all  times  with  com  aud  flesh  of 
any  counties  in  England,  and  at  cheapest  rates. 
Fourthly,  they  are  in  the  heart  of  England  ;  and 
the  trade,  being  once  well  settled  in  these  coim- 
ties,  will  influence  their  neighbouring  counties  in 
the  same  mimufacture  in  sending  their  flax  and 
threads  with  ease  aud  cheapness  down  the  rivers 
Thames,  Avon,  Trent,  and  Soar;  all  which  navi- 
gable rivers  come  into  these  counties.  And  I 
affirm  it  is  not  possible  to  set  up  this  trade  in  any 
part  of  England  with  success  but  in  these  places, 
because  in  most  parts  of  England  there  are  fixed 
manufactures  already  that  do  in  great  measure 
set  the  poor  at  work.  In  the  West  of  England 
clothing  of  all  sorts,  as  in  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  a  small  part  of 
Warwickshire ;  in  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  York- 
shire the  iron  and  woollen  manufacture ;  in  Sufiblk, 
Norfolk,  and  Essex  the  woollen  manufacture;  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  some  cloth,  iron,  and 
materials  for  shipping.  Then,  the  counties  to  raise 
provisions,  and  to  vend  them  at  London  to  feed 
that  great  mouth,  are  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
Buckmgham,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  and  Berks." 
Seven  or  eight  years  before,  he  says,  it  had  been 
poposed  to  set  ujt  the  linen-manu&ctore  in  Ips- 
wiclk  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  was  con- 
sulted on  the  BulgecC ;  but,  he  adds,  "  after  I  hul 
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rid  about  the  town  as  far  as  Cattaway  Bridge,  and 
observed  the  influence  that  the  Colchester  trade 
had  there,  as  also  the  stuflF  and  say  trade,  whereby 
the  poor  were  comfortably  supplied,  I  then  found 
it  was  Impossible  to  go  on  with  success,  and  gave 
ttiy  reasotiB ;  upon  imich  all  was  laid  aside,  and 
my  reasons  approted  of."  Of  the  iron  manufac- 
tute,  as  it  then  existed,  he  ^ves  a  full  and  minute 
accotint,  which  is  so  interesting  that  we  will  extract 
the  greater  part  of  it :— "  Ffa^t,"  says  he,  "  I  will 
begin  in  Motunouthshire,  and  ^  through  the 
Fol«8t  of  Dean,  and  there  take  notice  what  infinite 
quantities  of  sow  iron  is  there  made,  with  bar 
iron  and  wire.  And  consider  the  infinite  number 
of  men,  horses,  and  carriages  which  are  to  supply 
these  works,  and  also  digging  of  iron  stone,  pro- 
viding of  cinders,  carrying  to  tlie  works,  making 
it  into  sows  and  bars,  cutting  of  wood  and  con- 
verting it  into  charcoal.  Consider,  also,  in  these 
parte  the  woods  are  not  worth  the  cutting  and 
bringing  bome  by  the  owners  to  bum  in  their 
hotisea ;  and  it  is  because  in  all  these  places  there 
are  pit  coids  very  cheap.  Consider  also  the  mul- 
titude of  cattle  and  people  thereabouts  employed, 
tlut  make  the  land  dear;  and,  what  with  the 
benefit  made  of  the  woods,  and  the  people  making 
the  land  dear,  it  ia  not  inferior  ibr  ridies  to  any 
place  iti  England.  And  if  -these  advantages  were 
not  there,  it  would  be  little  less  than  a  bowling 

wilderness  Moreover,  there  is  yet  a  most 

great  benefit  to  the  kingdom  in  general  by  the  sow 
iron  made  of  the  iron  stone  and  Roman  cinders  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean ;  for  that  metal  is  of  a  most 
gentle,  pliable,  and  soft  nature,  easily  and  quickly 
to  be  wrought  into  manufacture  over  what  any  other 
iron  is,  and  it  is  the  best  in  the  known  world ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  this  sow  iron  is  sent  up 
Severn  to  the  foi^es,  into  Worcestershire,  Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Cheshire, 
and  there  it' s  made  into  bar  iron ;  and,  because 
of  its  kmd  and  gentle  nature  to  woric,  it  is  now, 
at  Stourbridge,  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Sedge- 
ley,  Walsall,  and  Burmin^ham,  and  thereabouts, 
wrought  and  manu&ctuied  mto  all  small  commodi- 
ties, and  diffused  all  England  over,  and  thereby  a 
great  trade  made  of  it;  and,  when  manufactured, 
sent  into  most  parts  of  the  world.  And  I  can  very 
easily  make  it  appear  that,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean 
and  thereabouts,  and  about  the  materials  that  come 
from  thence,  there  are  employed,  and  have  their 
BUlniKtence  therefrom,  no  less  than  sixty  thousand 

persons  And  now  in  Worcestershire, 

Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Derbyshire  there  are  great  and  numerous  quanti- 
ties of  iron  works ;  and  there  much  iron  is  made 
of  metal  or  iron  stone  of  another  nature,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  This  iron 
Ig  a  iOiort,  soft  iron,  conmonly  called  cold-shore 
iron,  of  which  all  the  nails  are  made,  and  infinite 
other  commodities ;  in  which  vrork  are  employed 
many  more  persons,  if  not  double  to  what  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  And  in  all  those 
counties  the  gentlemen  and  others  have  moneys 
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for  their  woods  at  all  times  when  thn  nsi  f 
which  is  to  them  a  great  benefit  and  allTsalap 
and  the  lands  in  most  of  these  places  m  ip-i'' 
the  rate  that  they  would  be  at  if  there  tot  r 
iron-works  there.  And  in  sH  thcK  comilitt'.T 
named  there  is  an  infinite  of  pit  onls,  and^lt-^ 
coals  being  near  the  iron,  and  the  iwn  stoot  ap- 
ing with  the  coals,  there  it  is  mann&dnnfT' 
cheap,  and  sent  all  Eneland  over,  md  lor- 
parts  of  the  world.  And  if  the  iioiMnib  if 
not  there,  the  woods  of  all  these  eonntiti  s>  ■ 
owners  thereof  would  not  be  worth  tbe  cntiii'- 
carrying  home,  because  of  the  dmpsoi';' 
coals  and  duration  thereof." 

The  last  of  these  publicatiraii  tbit  w  c 
notice  is  a  tract  entitled  "  Proposals  for  le  I:- 
ploying  of  the  Poor,  especially  in  andalwir.l- 
don,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Firmin,  a  LoDdoninerr-- 
which  appeared  in  1678.  It  is  TVTiKenr' 
form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  is  iiii(io?:i; 
have  been  Dr.  (afterwards  Archbishop)  TT-t-- 
Firmin  was  a  person  of  distinguished  puWi  r 
and  philanthropic  zeal ;  and,  ^thoogh  a  Soc  . 
or  Arian  at  least,  in  religion,  andstronftji^' 
to  his  opinions,  Tillotson,  some  senaoiuliT''.-. 
in  defence  of  the  Trinity  he  was  tfaefintteic" 
was  not  the  only  intimate  acquamtam  11  i 
among  the  heads  of  the  established  ckrri^  ' 
died  in  1697,  at  tbe  age  of  ninm-slx,  tsi  ri 
attended,  we  are  told,  in  his  last  illncsi  ^-  i 
friend  Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  then  Bidiop  of  i 
cester,  Burnet  represents  Firmin  at  hira:  i 
the  most  active  propagator  in  his  day  of  ' 
liar  theological  creed  he  had  emkrscri: '  i 
studied,"  says  this  historian,  "to  promote  b*  ' 
niona,  after  the  Revolution,  with  mutb '' 
many  books  were  printed  against  the  Tr  '< 
which  he  dispersed  over  the  nation,  diitr>  - 1 
them  iireely  to  all  who  would  accept  of  r  ' 
He  afterwuds  tells  us  that  "  Mr.  Rnnins  j 
put  a  stop  to  the  printing  and  sprea^nzi^ 
nian  books."!  **He  was,'*  be  admits  Ii^  ' 
"  in  great  esteem  for  promoting  maiiT|dir'-l 
designs ;  for  looking  after  the  poor  of  tiie  ' 
setting  them  to  work;  for  raising  gresi  k-"' 
schools  and  hospitals,  and,  inde^,  for  cliir*  ■ 
all  sorts,  private  and  public  :  he  had  !ui 
with  the  richest  citizens,  that  he  had  the  kj"-I 
of  great  wealth  as  oft  as  there  was  occasitn''^ 
and  he  laid  out  his  own  time  chiefly  in  si^-  ' 
all  such  designs.  These  things  gained  bin  t  - ' 
reputation."!  The  plan  for  emplojior  e:  ' 
which  his  pamphlet  describes,  and  vhiri:  ' 
reduced  to  practice  in  the  parish  of  .Udc^' 
London,  is  said  to  have  heeu  originsUj  set  ^ ' 
by  the  Rev.  Thtmias  Gouge.§  It  to^-"' 
buying  up  hemp  and  flax,  and  giving  it  t^*'' 
dressed,  to  be  spun  m  their  own  hnss 

{loor  people  as  either  could  spin  or  wne 
earn.   For  this  purpose  Firmin,  at  lui  ' 
pense,  erected  a  building  in  Alderegsla  i  • ' 

■  Oirn  Tims.  U.  Slir.  t  Ibid.  114.  '.  ' 
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he  directed  all  the  poor  who  came  to  him  to  go 
and  receive  flax,  and  when  they  had  spun  it  to 
carry  it  back  and  receive  their  money  for  it; 
"  which  I  found,"  he  says,  "  to  he  very  much  for 
the  help  and  relief  of  many  poor ;  some  of  them 
being  able  to  earn  threepence  and  some  finirpence 
&  day,  working  only  at  such  times  as  they  could 
spare  from  their  other  necessary  occasions ;  who, 
being  to  work  in  their  own  houses,  and  when  they 
could  with  most  convenience  attend  it,  many  of 
them  became  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  so 
much  money  given  them  for  doing  nothing  would 
not  have  done  them  half  so  much  good  aa  that 
which  tbey  got  by  their  own  labour  in  this  em- 
ployment."   As  may  be  supposed,  a  spinning 
business  thus  conducted  did  not  turn  out  a  profit- 
able speculation ;  on  an  expenditure  of  about 
4000/.,  for  the  year  1677,  the  loss  had  been  about 
200/. ;  and  Firmin  aclmowled^  that  it  would 
hftve  been  greater  but  for  the  kmdness  of  several 
persons  who  took  off  some  of  the  cloth  he  bad 
manufactured  at  cost  price : — in  particular,  the  East 
India  and  Guinea  Companiea  had,  for  his  encon- 
rageraent,  ordered  from  him  their  Allabas  cloths 
and  coane  canvass  for  their  pepper-lw;s,  which 
they  used  to  have  from  abroad.  "However,'* 
says  the  benevolent  projector,  '*  this  doth  greatly 
satisfy  me,  that  every  penny  that  hath  been  lost 
by  it,  either  by  myself  or  by  those  friends  who 
have  helped  to  bear  it,  hath  been  many  times 
gained  to  the  poor  and  to  the  public.  Neither 
hath  the  loss  been  so  great  as  to  afiright  any  man 
that  is  able,  and  hath  a  good  mind,  from  under- 
taking the  like."   To  provide  against  the  worst, 
he  tells  us,  in  can  he  uiould  not  be  able  to  go  on 
with  the  spinning  of  flax,  he  had  made  a  good 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens  also ;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  the  making  of  linens  that  he 
considen  to  be  best  suited  for  the  employment  of 
the  poor.   "  There  is  no  commodity  I  know  of," 
he  says, "  of  the  like  value,  tiiat  can  be  set  up  with 
less  stock ;  three  puts  of  four,  even  of  that  cloth 
-which  comes  not  to  above  two  shillmgs  an  ell,  will 
he  paid  for  work  to  the  spinner  and  weaver ;  and 
many  times  a  woman  will  spin  a  pound  of  flax, 
that  cost  but  six  pence  or  seven  pence,  to  that ' 
fineness  that  she  will  receive  twelve  pence  or  four- 
teen pence  for  her  pains,  which  will  make  an  ell 
of  cloth  worth  three  shiUings,  at  which  rate  five 
parts  of  six  will  be  paid  for  labour ;  nay,  some- 
times I  have  seen  a  poimd  of  flax,  not  worth  above 
Is.  6d.  at  most,  spun  to  that  fineness  that  the 
pound  of  thread  made  of  it  hath  been  worth  eight 
or  ten  shiUii^ ;  and  in  other  (he  means  foreign) 
parta  I  have  seen  a  pound  of  flax,  not  much  h^ner 
in  value,  spun  to  that  fineness  thai  it  hath  heea 
-worth  tluree  or  four  pounds  ito'ling."  Afterwards 
he  says,— "When  I  first  b^;an  to  employ  the  poor 
in  spinning,  the  beat  direction  I  could  receive  was 
to  pay  for  spinning  the  same  price  that  the  flax 
and  hemp  stood  me  in,  or  what  those  sorts  were 
generally  sold  for ;  but  this  I  soon  found  to  be  in 
a  very  mequal  way,  fonsmnch  m  wnne  people 


would  spin  a  much  finer  thread  than  others,  and 
better  deserve  eightpence  for  spinning  a  pound  of 
flax  that  cost  but  sixpence  than  another  fourpence ; 
so  that  after  a  little  time  I  brought  all  the  poor 
people  to  spin  000  yaida  for  a  pciiny,  were  the 
thrttd  finer  or  coarser;  .  .  .  and  once  then,  -with 
much  ado,  finding  the  loss  to  be  great,  1  have 
Inmight  them  to  50  yards  more,  which  yet  is  much 
leas  thim  is  spun  intother  places."  He  goes  on  to 
state  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  (tf  dresains 
and  weaving : — "  For  Ri^  hemp  at  this  day  I 
pay  20s.  a  hundred,  which  is  very  low;  for  Quin- 
horough  about  22^.,  which  is  cheap ;  for  Muscovia 
flax  about  44;.  a  hundred,  for  Quinborough  about 
40s.  a  hundred,  for  Holladay  about  36j.,  for 
Paternoster  flax  about  30*.  (all  which  prices  are 
very  high  to  what  they  are  at  some  times) ;  for 

English  flax  about        a  pound  undressed  

For  beating  of  hemp  I  pay  4s.  Sd.  a  cwt ;  for 
dreraing  hemp,  long  and  short,  lid.  a  dozen 
pound  ;  for  dressing  flax  I  give  3d.  a  stone,  ac« 
counting  eight  pound  to  the  stone.  For  weaving 
cloth  I  pay  the  several  prices  following : — for 
yam  spun  to  6d.  and  Id.  a  pound,  for  every  ell 
of  cloth  half  ell  wide,  2^. ;  for  that  which  is 
three  (quarters  and  a  half  wide,  3i^. ;  for  that 
which  18  yard  wide,  4d. ;  for  that  which  is  ell  wide, 
5d.  For  yam  spun  to  9d.  and  lOd.  a  pound  I 
pay  ^d.  more  for  every  half  quarter  of  an  ell, 
rising  as  before  in  that  of  7d.  or  8d.,  and  the 
like  in  that  which  is  still  finer;  for  coarse  cloth, 
yard  and  half  quarter  wide,  I  pay  3d.  an  ell ;  and 
for  sacking  about  3d.  a  yard." 

Another  scheme  of  Firmin*B  was,  the  establish- 
ment in  parishes  of  institutions  such  as  in  our  own 
day  have  been  called  schools  of  industry,  for 
teaching  the  children  of  the  poor  to  work  at  va- 
rious businesses.  "  I  myself,"  he  says,  "  have  at 
this  time  some  children  working  to  me,  not  above 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  who  are  able  to  earn  2d. 
a  day,  and  some  that  are  but  a  little  older,  2s.  a 
week ;  and  I  doubt  not  to  bring  anv  child  about 
that  age  to  do  the  like ;  and  still  as  they  grow  up 
and  become  proficients,  even  in  this  poor  tiade  of 
spinning,  they  will  be  able  to  get  more  and  spin 
better  than  older  people.  NeiAer  would  1  have 
these  schools  confined  only  to  spinning,  but  to 
take  in  knitting,  and  making  of  lace  or  plain  work, 
or  any  other  work  which  the  children  shall  be 
thought  most  fit  for;  and  this  is  that  which  (as  I 
am  informed)  is  practised  in  other  countries  with 
BO  great  advantage,  that  there  are  few  poor  chil- 
dren who  have  attained  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
years  that  are  any  charge  to  the  parish  or  burden 
to  their  poor  parents;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  (in 
his  book  entiUed  The  Present  State  of  England, 
,p.  137)  hath  observed,  Uiat  in  the  dtv  of  Norwich 
it  hath  been  of  .late  yeara  computed  and  finmd 
that,  yearly,  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age 
have  gained  12,000/.  more  than  what  they  have 
spent,  and  that  chiefly  by  knitting  fine  Jersey 
stockings."  The  meaning  of  this  last  statement 
probably  ii^  not  thitj  the  cUldien^had^^^^i^  ^ 
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mach  in  wages,  but  that  such  had  been  the  value 
of  their  lahour  to  their  employers. 

Almost  our  only  information  respectii^  the 
wages  of  labour  in  the  present  period,  aa  m  the 
last,  is  derived  from  Uie  rates  as  arbitrarily  settled 
by  the  maeistrates.  Accordii^  to  a  table  of  rates 
fixed  by  the  putices  for  the  county  of  Essex  in 
1661*  common  labourers,  fellers  and  makers  up  of 
wood,  ditchers,  hedgers,  and  threshers,  were  to 
have  per  day  8d.  with  food,  or  Is.  2d.  without, 
from  tne  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  6d.  with,  or  Is.  without  food,  f«  the 
other  half  of  the  year.  A  man  haymaka*  was  to 
have  Sd.  with,  or  Is.  without  food ;  a  woman 
haymaker  5d.  with,  or  lOd.  without  food  (which 
leemi  to  be  allowing  &d.  for  the  day'a  maintenanoe 
of  a  woman,  while  only  4d.  u  allowed  for  that  of 
a  man) ;  a  weeder  of  com  4d.  with,  or  9d.  without 
food;  a  mower  of  com  or  grass  lOd.  with,  or 
Is.  6d.  without  food;  a  fallower  6d.  with,  or 
Is.  3d  irithout  food ;  a  man  reaper  Is.  with,  or 
Is.  IQd.  without  food;  a  woman  reaper  Sd.  with, 
or  Is.  2d.  without  food.  These  rates  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  that  were  in  force  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  period.*  They  are,  how- 
ever, much  higher  than  those  established  at  a 
quarter-sessions  held  at  Bunr  St.  Edmonds,  we 
presume  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1682.t  By 
these,  besides  meat  and  drink,  a  man  haymaker 
waa  to  Inve  only  Sd.  a  day ;  a  woman  haymaker 
3d.  i  a  man  reaper  in  harvest  lOd. ;  a  woman 
reaper  Qd. ;  a  common  labourer,  not  in  harvest, 
6d.  in  summer,  and  bd.  in  winter ;  and  women 
"  and  such  persons,  weeders,"  3d.  Without  meat 
and  drink  the  wagea  were  to  be  doubled.  The 
yearly  wagea  of  a  oailiff  in  huabandry  were  at  the 
same  time  fixed  at  6/. ;  of  a  chief  husbandman  or 
carter  at  5/. ;  of  a  second  hind  or  husbandman,  or 
common  servant,  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  at 
3'.  10«.;  if  under  eighteen,  at  21.  10s.;  of  a 
dairymaid  or  cook  at  2/.  10^.  In  1685,  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  Warwickshire 
justices  dire<^ed  that  throughout  that  county  a 
bailiff  of  husbandry  should  have,  by  the  year,  4/. ; 
a  chief  hind,  or  the  best  plot^hman  and  carter, 
5/.  15f.;  a  shepherd  5/.;  an  inferior  servant- 
man  32. 10s. ;  "  die  woman  servant  diat  is  able  to 
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manage  a  houaduld,"  1/.  ISt,;  a  second  woman 
servsut  1/.  0f.  Sd. ;  a  durymaid  or  wasb-maid. 
1/.  10«.;  and  that  the  daUy  wages  of  artificers 
and  labonren  diould  be ; — of  a  firee-mason,  a  master 
brick  mason,  a  master  carpenter,  his  servant  or 
journeyman  if  above  eighteen,  a  plouriiwright  and 
cartwnght,  a  master  Inncklayer,  a  tiler,  plsstem, 
and  ishingler,  a  master  thatcher,  a  mower,  and  x 
man  reaper,  6d. ;  of  a  mason's  servant  or  appren- 
tice, if  above  eighteen,  a  carpenter's  servant  or 
apprentice  under  eighteen,  a  master  pis&terer,  a 
thatcher's  servant,  a  feller  of  wood,  threiber,  or 
common  labourer,  not  in  time  of  han^  a  man 
haymaker,  and  a  woman  reapo-,  4d. ;  of  a  pia- 
terer's  servant  or  apprentice,  if  above  twelve,  sod 
a  reaper  in  com-haTveat,  3d. ;  of  a  wonan  Im- 
raako-,  andaweederofcom,2(/.;  all  with  men 
and  drink.  Without  food,  they  were  to  hare 
exactly  double  these  sums,  all  except  the  fice- 
mason,  who,  if  the  account  be  correct,  was  in  thu 
case  to  have  If.  4d.  Richard  Dunning,  in  a  tnct 
published  this  same  year,  entitled  "  A  Plain  sod 
Easy  Method,  showing  how  the  oflSoe  of  Overseer 
of  the  Poor  may  be  managed  whereby  it  may  be 
9000/.  per  annum  advantage  to  the  ConntV  ei 
Devon  without  abating  the  weekly  relief  of  iny 
Poor,"  calculates  that  a  Devonshire  wrieultur^ 
day  labourer  could  earn  5d.  a  day  w  the  year 
round,  besides  his  diet,  worth  aa  much  hmr;  and 
that  women  in  that  county  could  earn  tlwir  diet, 
Worth  If.  Gd.  a  week,  and  Gd.  a  week  wages. 

The  notices  of  prices  that  have  been  c^kcted 
are  veiy  few.  It  is  said,  but  opm  mtcenam 
authority,  Uwt  the  mean  price  of  mutton  from 
1660  to  1690  was  If.  4d.  the  stone  of  8  lbs.  The 
price  of  wo(^  aa  usual,  fluctuated  greatly ;  in 
1671  it  was  Is.  the  lb. ;  in  1677,  Sd.  the  lb. ;  ia 
1680,  from  I2«.  to  13«.  the  tod;  in  1681,  from 
ISs.  to  I9s.  the  tod.  Wheat  waa  considerablv 
steadier  than  in  the  preceding  period,  and  als^i 
considerably  lower  upon  the  whole:  in  1661  it 
was  3^.  10;.,  and  in  1662,  31.  14«.;  but,  after- 
wards, with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of 
years,  it  was  seldom  above  21.  bs.  or  2/.  &.  In 
1674  it  was  Zl.  Ss.  Sd.,  and  in  1675,  31.  4r.  Sd,  ; 
.but  in  1676  it  was  only  12.  IBs. ;  in  1686, 11.  14/. ; 
and  in  1687, 1/.  St.  2d.  Its  average  price  ibr  the 
twenty  yean  from  1666  to  1695  was  21. 6t.  3|d. 
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